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• • • 

l^riday. May 18 , 1810 . 4 

[Sr.< OND TtfPOKT ON Pkoceedtngs re- 
sri.cTiNG SiK F. Burdelt’s Notices.^ 
Mr. i>. ^iddy brought u[) a second Re- 
port from the^ committee appointed^ to 
consider 4he notices of* action senrt, .sir 
F. IJurdetT. *The R.eport was read at the 
table by the clerk, tie fciyW.in 
the Aiipgndix to ihe present volume. * On 
the motion, t^at it b.e laid on if e table and 
printed, • 

Mr. V/onRT exprcs:%d hr^ surprise that 
the Commiltee shouln have tliou^dit it ne- 
cessary to go into such details with respect 
to a right, which the House undoubtedly 
had exercised from time immemorial. He 
did not think the Committee were entitled 
to go into an argumentative detail upon* 
the subject, and if such a repenT should be 
received ^Vithout any notice being taken 
of it, the 4i)undation of the privileg^e might 
be brou^dit into <iou4)t, * where 43tluirv|ise 
there couTd have beeu^no reasoiif^ile 
ground whatever' of doubt on the jubject.* 
He Ifelievcd this vv^s the firfipt time that 5 
Committee ^poifrted for*an inejuiry into 
the lyriyilegcs of*the House had resorted 
to the authojwty of the courts oi Jaw 
of judges. He Relieved# it b<^d licenthe 
* constant rnaxi.m of the* most enlightened 
men who lived in tinips^vhen the pvinoi- 
plcs of liberty were at least as welltm- 
derstood and acted upon a.s now; mc^i 
who had defended the liberties of the peo- 
ple tbrough the privilege# of that House, 
that their privileges were not tp be judged 
of by analogy to common law proceedings, 
nor to be founded upon die’ a«vthority of 

VOL. xvti. 


« p i 3 ^ 

judges. — But not content adverting; 

to gammon fliw proceec^ngsf^md the ai^r 
thority of jud^s, the cbmmit1#e hifd gone 
into ap detailed reasoning upon the general^ 
expediency of thi5 ftij^yilege. JThis did 
appear to him t%h8<«goidg beyond their 
j» authority : — ^Fhey should iTave lookec^ at 
Uie journals, and stated simply in their re- 
port# whal *t"as to be found thftre as t6 the 
privile^^'-s of the Hodse ; thoy ought not 
in his'opinion to have entetod upon gene- 
lal discussion as to the f]uestioii of utility. 
They .wc>i\|id not, he believed, be borne 
out in the course they had taken 
practice of the best times, 'riien tlniy 
said that the existence of the privilegu%i:iii 
been assented to in a conference with the* 
House of lau'ds : this did appear to*liim 
'►an improper mode of supporyng -tlie pii- 
jile^es of the House of Commons. * Their 
dissent cauld not have. we^JceiiVd the real 
■IburiQation df these privileges. * 

* M». WiibeifcnKe being a rnember of lhat 
committee, could not help expressing his 
dissent frona the chargas which^haJ bepn 
urMtl against it. lie* could libt very well 
I uql^rstand the* reason tlie charges 

*vsiere madcj^till so nae light ha^ broke in 
upon hiTn, as to the motives from which 
sef^il* gen^len^n had refused to give 
thdir itssistar^pe at the committee, when 
he <K>nsidered the stat^ of parties. They . 
^‘eriainl^ had a^l^pportuniiy by that con- 
duct raiding objections to the proceed- 
ings of tlH^.ir political adversaries. But 
really h did appear very- strang<? t# him, 
th»t it should be said, that the rights of 
the HoiV'C had beejj*at all comproniisrti 
hy a reference to a declaration, of the 
House './f Lc^Yds distli\i;tlv admitting the 
B 
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privilege wijlcli luxd been called in q^es* impute improper motives, ncre exposed 
tion, wheiv'if ^was considered that the House to the remarks which h<^ had made. Not 
Lords jums the most likeljr tS denj^ the having heard the’Repo# read, he could 
pfivilege, if there liad not say whether he^should approve of it 
real doubt about Did not or not ; but he objected to fts being priiit- 
jjPl^tnew. that^the existence of this pri- ed before it ^tas considered by the llouse. 
vilege in the House of Commons was un- It might be said, that the House could not 
questionable? Then, as to the objection, be suificiently masters, of its content^ to 
with respect to the courts of law, were come to the disi^ussiori, tiR it vfas printed, 
they so alienated, so utterly unconnected In o^linfry tases he would admit the soli- 
witb the ordinary courts of law, that t^ieir dity of iliat objectit)n,T[>uT in thiihe could 
authority, was to go for nothing, when it not. If it was priuted now, it would go 
appeared that those courts had uniformly to all quarters of the country as faSt as the 
decided in favour pf jhe existence of the post would carry it, and it w^onld go with 
privileges? So cfar from v^eakening the a great share of the autliority of the 
foundation of* the privilege, the acknow- House attached to it; whereas, on exami- 
iedgment of these most respectable autho- naiion, the*IIouse might see reason to dis- 
rities, in hi5 ojrinion, very much strength- sent from it. He had voted against the 
cned it. The comriiiltee therefore had appointment of ari}^ commitlee on the 
seen no reason whatever wheiw called t^pou subject, though tie had been ready and 
lor their c^pinion to abstain from slajing forward in dejending the pi ivileges of the 
• that, in ^their judgment, this privilege House. He hoped, therefore, that the 
^•vas cofmecied ^vvith the sAurity oj the printing would lie postponed for three or 
libertftjs ofethe subject. ^ four days, that some oppoctunipy might 

Mr. was not in the'Hoiwc when be given to jhe House to asec riain, whe- 

the report was but he had Ward a ,ther the report was such as it ought to ap- 

part of his hon. «aiHi learned frierurs prove. * , . • 

speech, and ot that, as far as he heard it,* , Chmtcelior ^cf the I^clitfjitci observ- 

he expressed his most unqualified appr<#- th'ft the. report must be rgtorded on 
blation. I’tie hon. gent. whrLRad jifst sat the Journals— a iimcii more*soIeinn act of 
down, had' not, it appeared, mwierstood the^lckuset^tib^p^an order to print. If the 
that speech tijl a new light had bitike in Fight hon. gent, h 4^ heard the neport, he 
upon hi/n from a* consideration of a state’ did not /hink he would tave objected 
of parties a light which had ^h( 3 »yn him tor it; and ia order to hear*it,^he had 
, tkw; the reason for their not attending the only to desir% it tSJDe read again by the 
cjomraittee was, that they might have clerk. The very oJiject of printing the 
so/iiething to say against the proceedings papers of that House was to give the 
of their political adversaries. There was menibers an opportunity of judging. Thu 
just about as much candour jn the obser- right hon. gent, had said that he approved 
vation as ttere generally was ui the re-^ of the speech of his hon. friend behind 
niai Ks of those who boasted tbat*th^» bft- ’ him, which was very kind in him, when 
longed to* no ‘.party, and held themselves that speech was fougdfed on a re;)ort which 
out superior to alU He (Mr.^P.) miglit the right hon. gent, had acknowledged he 
say, that therp was a setof persons ki that had oqt heard. This, 110 doubV, procci d- 
House < ever balancing between iwojpar- e<f from ‘a sort of kihd Hess enjertained for 
tjes/and* watching to see how thp sqb- of e who 'generally agreed in opinion with 
jects brought under'discussioh wouic^Vurn, * hiipseff. He gave the fight hon. gent, full 
that they taxe tllat side vjKich credit for the manner in which hd stooil 

should appear to be the mojt popular .in up at last in Jlcfenct* of privileges of 
the House, and most agreeable t<) the ge- the IIoi^sc; but ho q-ould not give him 
nerality of the memberst ife m’fgt^ay *ci^dit*fur being remarkably forw^ard in 
that tha hon. gent, had cautiously Vetrain- the causc. • \\iilh ilm view which the 
ed from giving hi.*^ opinion on this sufcjcct, hon. and« h^arnetl gent, who began this' 
till he had pretty well^sccrtaiiled vvhgit discussion hud,« hi? ought to have come 
were the^ sentiTneuts on boiliVsicfes^f fofw^ard a little vooner. Ilis objections to 

House. If he had so spoken* of fhe con- «tl)e report vverf? unfounded; but he re- 
duct\)f *the hon. gent., he would have joiced at the alacrity with which thfit-hon. 
^done him injustice^ but he ccrfaitdywvas and learned gent, had at length com© 
as much exposed toj^h obscryatign of that forvvard iiv defence of the privileges of the 
kind as those whom Ini had chosen to House. ,When he found that a great Ic- 
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gal authority’^inj^hat House had objected 
to the privilege, he ought to have tlien 
stood up in its (fhfeiv:e. There was no 
force in tfie observation, that the com- 
mittee ought ID have confined itself to pre- 
cedents. Thej ftad bcc^ expressly di- 
rected to give an opinion. But the objec- 
tion ought ^o huge h.een made before, if at 
all ; for the committee had, Jn t^ieir for- 
mer repi^rt, giwm^anjple notice of the 
manner in wmicirth^ intended to pro- 
ceed ii^thcir next. Tie then contended 
that the committee had done perfectly 
right in rejporting the admission of the 
Lords and the decisions of the courts of 
law. If the opinions of the Lortfs and the 
authority of the courts of law Kad been in 
opposition to the privilege, ^nd the Hoflse, 
notwitlistanding, was coiy^inced of the ne- 
cessity of its existence, tlicn they ought 
solely to look to themselviftj. But when 
the Lords, in a case of .conflict with the 
House of Commons, admitteil the privi-^ 
lege to Sie oftent now ejairaed, that was i 
surely a most important fact^n support of i 
the claim and onefitto he stated. .He did*i 


they would weaken them in the very act. 

If mey considered the decisions of such 
courts, when coincidipg with Iheir privi- 
leges/, as a necesaary sanction ; theV' must 
consi(ler such decisions made in 

contradiction to their privileges, a dete- 
rioration of them. He thought the entire 
proceeding derogatory from the dignity 
and the privileges of the House; they 
shewed a .kind of doubt and apprijlien- » 
sioif, as if it was necessary that ihcy '^ufuKl 
be confirmed by oijier judicatures, instea J 
of being asserted and mainlaincti by iheii' 
own authority. • • 

Mr. hliithiKad said, tfiat even witliont 
considering whether, ‘as the hoii. gent, 
under the gallery •had jusily said, the 
terms of the report W'ere •derogatory lo 
the dignity of ihh Tlousl*, he would put it^ 
to thjp •members of thjj Committee them- * 
selves, whether they wmuld wisi# it to go to 
the printer its prSsent form ?#He found* 
^poA looking over the^pp?ndix.,^that 
was not in a. state to be inielligible to any 
printer- • There w^s so ma|^y interlinea- , 
tinns*and erasures, thtU jie did got kiiow’ 


not underttand that 8ort of pride of inde- 
pendence which should induce tlicin Ho 
look solely #10 themselves/ when the 
House of Peers, the Cjyurts of Ijiw, anjJ ail 
the history of the countrylNSrfar as**it‘bofe 
on the fjifestion, v^as iiAtheir favour. Th*e 
objection tp feportirlg on the expediency 
was eq#ially unfbundeg^l. strongest 

argument against ihi# privilege was this, 
that privileges were bounded by their 
necessity — that this was not necessary, 
and therefore that it ought not to exist. 
The committee w’as therefore called upon 
to enter into the propriety and expedicn^y 
of the existence of such a privilege ; and 
having dnie so, tliey had only discharged 
their iluty^ 

Mr. Lockhart said,^that, in hig opinion, 
the rno^C olpjectionahle jiassage in fhe Re- 
port, was that which had^ilbi yet been 
ticec^ 11c alluded to that parttwhi 
stated, a^er citing^ertaii^ law authorities 
in favour ot>keir«privi!eges, that ^' there- 
by trtbir privileges^ had been coAfUme^.V 
*rhis passage^he considered so exc*eption- 
able and so dcrogatoryjfom "the ?lignity 
of that House, that he shouM vote for 
referring back the repdtt to the com- 
mittee. ^ 

Lojd Mlhon said^ that he felt, a gooTl 
deal, the objection made by his hon. 


liow any peijpon 0uulfl proc^.ed in the un- 
iJeriaking ; there were erasures by kn^fe, 
by pencil, in-so-much that it 
was all egulariiy j^nd confusion. He 
was su/e that it was not and dould not he 
.the intention of the Comroitite to mislead 
the House, or to be guilty of any inis- 
i^jotatkfhr, kowever indirect; l^ut he could 
not help observing, that the opii- 
Lord Chief Justice Wilmot, alluded to 
j the report, was not cited as an opirnon 
which hvui never been dtdivered • it ap- • 
^peared there* with all the solcmni;ty •and 
weight of a judgment actutlly’ j^issed, 
fhoggh even he(Mr. W.) unlnformod as 
he w^s u|toi| such subject as perfecily 
*aware thii* it wa« an ctpinion not delivered, 
Ifht 2aifl to have been prepared* to* be 
delivered, though in reality, tnc\8.T^ pro- 
I iu)uu«er|. It was, he udderst^i^u, , several 
yeaft* after his jjeall\ that it met the light, 
tllcawould ask, tlu refore^'did the Com- 
mittee i4itend that ft should published 
in tli^ rnanaer ? Ho w’as sure that they 
diojtioj, beowLusfc he was sure that they 
did not inearVto deceive. “He denied m 
ro/o that siicli a paper could be quoted as. 
true legal ^mthoriiy ; or, at least, that it 
^hoiiJd he considered of equal w^^ighl w*ith 
a judgment^actually pronounced in a court 
of justice. He enumerated severaHnstances 


friend who had just sat down, to t lie re- of* the inaccuracy ^of -the Appendix! 
port; for, if they went to courts of law in one instai-ice, theifp appeared the word 
for the confirmation of their * privileges, analogy'Mbllowed by t\eo blantleaves; 
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in another^ thei*e sentences ted by a vote ot that Hopfc, which he 

expunged^ leaving pafts that were unin- would propose* He acdhrdingly nioved, 
teliigihle behind them. It w ^s^surprising That the n port shbujd br re-cpminitted. 
that gentlemen sittiiig in a Committee on The Speaker suggesietl, tliat *1110 report 
such a subject, should come forward to should ba taken oU* the ta\)le again. It 
that 'House, wkh such a llurago. If a ceriaioly was*dr^wa up in a manner that 
bill was offered iii such a state to the did not entitle it to be received, audit 
Speaker, he would rduse tu receive it ; ought unqueslionably to be re-committed, 
so should they refuse this report, if they Sir 5 . .could iu^&^hin]^ that even 

had any consideration for tlieir own cha- if the^ C&mriVittee had alright to ileiend 
Vactt*« or fort^at of the Committee. iHe the privileges of the House eby aiiahigies 
foond in one place, that, out of eleven from the courts of I jfw, llifey were there- 
pfecedeuLs, originally •enumcraled, five fore at liberty to quote the private opi- 
were struck out. In apbther, <iU but the iiion of a judge, uhicii had never been 
dales wereeraseeW * In shorty he had only delivered ; and which, tbougli previously 
to request, thatr before gentlemen made up entertainod, Avas liable to be ahered upon 
ihcir minds to vote for .the printing of the consnltiuivnr with bis bretlncn. He could 
report, thc 5 ' V’r>uld take the- troubhS to noti)ut think it right for, the Committee 
look a little into the intended ]^ublieation. to have referred to the decisions of courts 

Mr. D. said, that the CoinmiUee, of law ; but whcif it asserted that commit- 

conceiving^ that tlicf report would be tals foi' contei^pt, even courts of ses- 

pected fniin* them ve**y scon, had pre- sions, were not cognizable elsewhere, and 
njred it \Tul\iill p^ssUrle expeftalitm. TJiey J||up ported that doctrine upon authorities, 
had tuffiicd ^ver inimy of tli^ Journals, and should give the authoi iliv.s a^aiiist it 
collected a number of prccccltiiUv from also. Tin* c;^se. oT Bushel h he considered 
‘which they vfer^ wards itJ make a srs most important ; In that case, the whole 
selection.' This* n^es^arily introduced of the jury was committed f<AV liaving 
ma^y erasures! However, as they had given a verdict contraryr to th(vopinii»u 
no choice but to make their report that ainl, direction, of the judge. Jf.firat jiiry 
night, or postpone it till MorAiSj:* if ap- was committed for cu>nlempt, did the co-n- 
jicared to lk<»ia ihe tfetier couiseio deliver mitt^o t(iinftj|tijjpiueircormniUal would not 
It in as it was^ If the House agreed to have* been cognizable in other coerts ? He 
the motion for its* being printed, he and concluded \vilh accountiiigi fc»r lbs not 
the other gentlemen of the ^/Qr»piitled having attended ti)e Comraittce/by^sialing 
have lelt themselves called upon to that, as he difitVed fi^entiment fVomtho.se 
correct it, which he flattered himself they of whom it was composed, and o»)uld not 
woi^d have done in such a manner, that have the vanity ol' expecting tliathe wouid 
cit .would h^ve rejected no disgrace, either be able to alter their seiitimt nts he 
lipon^them, or upon the Housy,. thought it better to ab.sent hiuiself. 

Mr. t'# fV^fVj/tiu thought the objections The Solicitor- Geutrul expressed his re- 
• cfhistfon. friend w^ont, not merely to tlieV gret, ^cliat .his hon. and learned friend had 
form, butte the substance of il>e report, tlioughf it /necessary ’to abseiig himself 
He adirAlted 11*31 the^iaper of* Lord Cfnief« from the committee. It appeared to him, 
Jusbee . Wiliiiot was eriCitled t<» greai’ that the.best way to arrive at a fl ue judg- 
weiglit, ©ontaining llie opinion of a inert in VucU cases* was, by ^anj^assing 
wise ifiul hpvight eman ; but he di(J hot dififcient opinicm-^. The question upon 
thfnk itV'oA^slenlwirb the dignity of ji^at tyhicj^i.t^ie cominitlco Was to exercise ils 
flpuse to quo:e'|he opinion’of any ind|^i. judgment and to whitili to direct its^ in- 
dual, however eunnen;^, in supfu>rt of their quirics, was, wfietiier Vl^e Uouife had a 
privih'ge«. * The authority for ihoifi to re- ri^ht to lor contempt! hi re- 

sort to upon such occasioiii? was tiic \l^jdk- grcfied H lor a moiit unforiurfate eirenm- 
ration of hbeir predecessors~hue dc^i.^is stance, that Li.s hun. an^ learned frirn<J, 
of that IIouV>. It ^vas ijo to. analo^'es, who stood tduiost aTone upon the occasion, 
therefore, they were to remtri. ; the groujid, shbuld call in question one of the best es- 
upon w hich the y must stand ol* faib^fwas^^ tabJfshed principles in that House — a priri- 
the practice of their ancestors.* With re- ci^le which stood upon the united grouiuls 
6|:.ect the nohon of correcting the report of reason, authority, and analogy. ^ He 
^ ] revio:;s to its publication, he d.d i.ot I**- remembered, upon a late occasion, that 
l?tve ihct liic CcmiJi^lee possess^cl any his hon. and learned friend had ransacked 
^ ; aph power, un!p5 it Vas be recommit- precedents, *not- to establish a princiidc 
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upon their authority, bat to shew how 
little weight presidents should hare. He 
had quoted histanf es panishiifg people, 

by placinif them on horses, with their 
faces towards tTie tail, as if that could be 
a reason for under- rating the^Torce of pre- 
cedent. What® was there censurable, he 
would ask,jn giving such sanction to the 
privileges of ilial House? Did^not the 
right hor^. gent, opposite (Mr. Ponsonby) 
quote such atithdTitics, in that speech, 
which iinpressefl thenT, at once, with such 
coiwiction and delight? Ko individual in- 
stances of bad precedent could be admit- 
ted to invalidate the I’orce of rights and 
privileges, standing upon imfhemorial 
usage. Bat it had been objected, that 
the opinion of justice Wilmot was not de- 
livered in court; it was^true that it w^as 
not, but it was nevertheleigj, no less his 
opinion, contained in his manuscript, and 
jiublishcd by his .son. . If it di'd not carry 
vith it ail the authority of a judicial de- 
cision, it\iad,?it least, as ^goo*! a right to 
be quoted, as the opinion ofCcJie or Black- 
stone, or any other great than who had 
wriiten u[^)n the subject without being in 
the situaViorj to* pronounce actual^ud^- 
inenr. HeT»#)|)ed tliat his hon.*and learned 
friend was also singutgir i.n his q|:)inicm0^as 
to the riglit ot one court '^eidfecide^ uport 
Ciiscs of fornmitt^l b\« other courts, for 
ntempt. ^Btshell’s’ case did not apply, 
for it not for center^ pt;*,J)ut if it was 
for contempt, did his#hon. and learned 
friend mean to contend tliat the cominitt.al 
was cognizable in any other court ? 

Mr. Ponsonhj^ said, that in citing justice 
Wiiiuol' s opinion, he had previously de- 
clarer!, tliat it never liad been g!V4?y in 
judguKUit ; besides he was not aware tliat . 
tlie spec cL a member of pariiament had \ 
ever l)een ^iade the ground of the report j 
of a committee of privileges. TUe •pVivi- I 
leges of thatpHouse resterl upon no othlr 
foundation than the law^nTl' pariiamem. ! 
and tlj^at law was to leary^ed oAly^m % 
the knowle^lge of tlie^sage i)f parliament. ; 
reference to iW« c#uris below, was refer- 
ring Ufthat which lAd iioihing toi^dy»with' 
the case. • 

• iSir Thomas Turtdn disgenteJ from the 
propriety of all the proceeding^ that had, 
been had upon the qifesriort. The speech 
of a right bon. gent. (Mr. I^onsoiibx ) hadJ 
convin^'ed him that the House ought to 
appeal to its own authority only ; that 
they ought to have entered no plea, and 
that it was disgracefui to thei? journals 
that tltey should record upon tlicni that 


their Speaker had pleaded to such an ac« 
tion, and ^at the House should request 
that his Majesty’s attofuey gert^ral should 
defend them. 

The* order for laying the Report upon 
the table was discharged, and the motion 
that the report be recommitted, was car^ 

I lied without a division. 

[Motion for fxpcnging PaocEEDiNca 

RELATING TO LOKD CaS TLEUBAOH.] i^ord • 

CasKereagh said he was curious toTcnow 
the nature of tlie ipiestion, whether it s#^ 
far personally affected him, as to pre- 
clude him from the* opportunity of being 
! present or taking a share in the dis- 
1 cussion * 

Lord A, HamiUon*rc.p\\pA^ tljat his mo- 
tion w as not in the Jeast degree calculated 
to revive the original question, as affecting^ 
the ii<#*r>1e lord ; this he%hiul been anxious 
to avoid, and so he had dLstinctljf stated in 
his notice. Uis sole object wq^ tf>,propos^ 
Whe cYastire from the tlgdrnals* of Insola- 
tion*!, which . ajtpearing inconsistent with 
one anoBier were i^cessarily derogatory 
I from the honour and digfli*y of ihi? House, 
l^efore he piv)cee11ed, he would request 
the Clerk* to read the Resolutions in ques- 
tion. Clerk accordingly niCad the Re- 
solutions, v.nich were those leljjtLingto the 
conduci^ of lord Castlereagh in the ap- 
pointment to a wrilership in Imlia : and 
also another resolution passed in 1779, re- 
spectin^^th? pui ily of parliament.] 
noble Ion 1 then proceeded to commeq^* 
upon the apparent contradiction of th^e 
two resolutions, vhc one gf 1779 ^stated 
that it was the duty of liiat House to keep 
g zealous guafd over the purity of elec- 
tion, and. to resist invu^iably ?ll att^ftipts 
n?a(l 0 *to vmlate that purity^ The oilier 
gesoliftioii, aiter admitling**tlie attempt, 
pcopoh^dg fhat tUb Hou.se siiould iss* it 
over, because; though the had 

beerr made, it had not l^een cas^ied*into 
Ashe had been insriWuetital in 
caujKfg llu; inti’vjuiucliTin of that resolution, 
Ify Twinging the c:i^e itself before the 
Ho’use, h® Lh?nght it to be hi.s duty to tak>e 
the^ii^ ^icp*in moving, that it he rescind- 
ed. stateTl that a nevv eera hqjl com- 

mencjgd at the pi i loJ oi that u/iforiunate 
discussion ; Tor, then, the practice of 
sc?ats»in that House, w is not only 
not j!Tstl4led,^hut had never been* avow^ea 
— it V. ould have beCn di.sqrdcr!y dbl^ him 
to hi^ve tnentioued it. The conduct of the 
House upon that occasion hacb he feared,* 
contributed to 6iLncttl>ii the imputations 
which bad siixie been ,so*liberairy cast 
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upon it. The resolution which had been 
passed upon that occasion, hacljbeen since 
often cast in the te^h of the House — this 
referred to the resolution considered. in it- 
self, but compared with the one of 1770, 
he thought that they neutralized each 
other. In the petitions lately presented, 
the words of one of these resolutions had i 
Wen cited, and even the (juotation of their ’ 
< owni!*esolutions had been urged as an ob- 
jOptVo^ to receiving the petitions *tlrat 
(quoted them. He next rei’erred to the 
conduct of gentlemen ctpposiie on lormer 
occasions and upon qirestioiis ::dVccUii:^ the 
privileges of that llouso. 'lie instanced 
the case of Rlr. Alexander Davison, ivho 
had been prosecuted* and cordiued. He 
instanced also^^llie t‘ase of tlie iiarnpshirc 
V petition, in vAdcli the gcrilleiiicn now com- 
posing his Majesty’s iiiinijters haildaken 
so active \i far*:, in avowed sup})Cit of the 
^ri\ilegt;<*cf p udianient atn^the purity r/f 
^lectiun. *An-itb;r incon.' ill tlie* 
practice oftiioso i^enller ic^i, ho cogeedved 

• to be their af proviug.of a criinUiRtoy re- 

resoluticfn against ‘lord Challiain, as did 
the noble loi'd (C?rsll?vcagh), and tlnj 
ri^ht hon. gent. (Mi. Canning), though 
they acquitted him of any lo 

take an uiiconstilytional course; yet the 
same gentlemen, together willi rest of his 
Majesty^’s mihiskers, had acquitted the- 
noble lord (Casllereagh) on the groinai 

the iijRmtion was not canned* ‘into cf- 
•fe^. He then concluded witii niov ing, 

1 Ijpt tln! said entries be expunged* from 
the Jop; nals. ^ 

Lord Casdcreas(fi felt liimscdf personally 
concefti.ed in the questi >n,* though tht^ 
i3o!:;i<:®lord Utad thought lit to "direct lys 
motion nv)re. against the decision thV 
House*than a^^ainSt him. The noblt lor^^ 
could Qply intend to sayMhe deci^siq^n the 
House had ^ 0*010 to on his -conduct, was 
one whnth^it was improper for them to 
c*ome to o8> one. of these tw^o grounds* Ei-^ 
iher that they wertf not •competenfV) to 
decide, or that*bein^at liberty to coSte ter 
such a decision, they ought fnoU to haVe 
' come to such a one in his ease. . Cn ,the 
latter part of his speech*, the nobl^^ord 
had parti^Iarly ^ndeavoufed to demon* 

* strate to the House that^t^eir'decision was 
improper. He had contended • tha;- tBe 
resolution of 17*79 precluded ihotrKfrom 
going i 4 to the circum^ances^of any case 
that might come before them of that^ na- 

•tofe, and only left •them to execute* the 
law and inflict the p&nishmeht denounced 
against an offender on ibe^indiiridual ac- 
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custd. If the noble loi;d had wished his 
motion not to be of a personal nature, in- 
stead of taking the iineV>f conduct he had 
chosen, he would have brooghf the stand- 
ing order under the consideration of the 
House. He scermed to think they ought 
not to have the power of judging of the 
circumstances connecter [^'viih the case on 
which tlvy ^eit» to pronounce judgment, 
but that whatever tl)c Gbcuinstances an- 
nexed to or connected wit!/ it might be, 
they should inflict tffe punlshmenf due to 
an oflender on the accused individual, 
even though they should be of opinion 
that j'uch punishment would be unjustly 
inflicted.*^ Tile motion went to attack his 
conduct indirectly*, and call upon him a 
coifdemnaiion, which, under such circum- 
stances, must be, more painful than if the 
had been directly* brought against 
liim. '1 iie (’^‘cisioii of the House, on his 
case, he a}>|>rchewcled, w.as owing not only 
to the transaction referred lo not having 
taken place, 'but /rv)ni its befiig ttleir con- 
viction, that* under all tlie circumstances, 
*no criij.?inatory resolution was (jeserved. 
The noble lvu*(l.’s wishing to exjAmge from 
ll?t' Jojjrnais, the cesoluliefits of the House, 
bet^ause they contidnrd no t^tmsurc on 
hiny was whiling lrh.^hi to jiass an indirect 
censor w liich, in >11011 a 
''hisc*. was most uryist *t ) the iTidivn.baai. 
if. ho \> ere tr>'bv pluccv* in ?; .;h n. w si- 
tuation, bi irg.hi * '• put on 

liis trial, he . lo give 

any cx|)iana * ucL in his 

\\w, avaniot, o! >io !i nirrais ns 

miglu h.ivi grown < at rd the former dis- 
cusshai. The lu/ioe lord, indt ed, had 
to have no wish to make the 
question personal. IJe could not thaidc 
him for his clenumCy*, as he if?onght the 
course taken most unjust towards liim, 
and Idwgrds the Ifouse. —Whatever he 
have felt had- the dec^uoln of the 
H^use been against him before, he should 
ithifik •liimsejf placed in a more crgfl si- 
tuation now if the niif^/ion were parried, as 
that circumstance would Irtlve the world 
iodmp^tlb to him ^ny1.hing the mb^ cor- 
nipt iqind could imagine, tf the resolu- 
tions of the*Housp vverd expunged now, it 
jyould be rtiought that his conduct merited 
their censure beTorfe. This was the view 
|ie took of the question, which, thinking it 
unjust, he felt it to lie his duty hunjJI)ly to 
submit to the Misuse. 

Lord Folkestone was surprised at the ob- 
servations bf the noble lord. Not a' word 
or .insinuation had fallen from bis noble 
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friend, which* could c^o directly or indi- , 
rectly to iinpeacfi the noble lord. His | 
noble friend had* fornilrly feh himself' 
called on to»bring*forward a question con- 
cerning the noble lord opposite, on which 
occasion an amendment jjacPbeen moved 
by a right horlf gent., then one of the se- 
cretaries of state, vvhich had been entered 
on the Jouftials. o this resolution, being* 
in complete conUadiclion td a previous 
resolutiorf, aliio th^ Journals of ihe 
House, frcqaenl? allusfons had been made 
in petitfbns to that House, and it had been 
repeatedly thrown in their teeth. Cap- 
tious objections had in consequence ^been 
taken to the wording of these petitions, al- 
though no notice was taken of the allu- 
sions to this more oflonsive and obnoxious 
resolution. His noble friend, therefore, 
came forward to night, -^lot to renew the 
question in which the uoblc^lord was con- 
cerned, l>ut to poiiit out Uie cfni'criidiction, 
and to move, to have the resol e.ti<jn ex- 
punged,\ attack tiie n( 7 V)!e l<*vd saw 

in this against he could qot coiic'dve. 
It was, no doubt, true lliat the. charge ap- 
pearing ou the face oj a report cl” a com- 
mittee w^iich rc^i.iined on lijo* record, Wui 
noble friend or any olfiev |U'r: on*Vr.i:^lit 
renew the question j but still the noLdc 
lord opj)osite would'^r ou 43k^ .w orya j he 
would onW stand on same grcmnll a-s 
before. ]>ut •till his-roble friend had de- 
clared, ^haf he had no such. intention, and j 
all he wished w'as to hSve !he rcsoiution j 
expunged as not cremtahh' to tin*, iionour / 
or the character of the Hovrse. He coul i • 
not see that there was in this any attaci; i 
on the noble lord opposite, and lie sh u'd i 
therefore vote for the motion. 

The Hon. J, IVard said the nobfe lord 
who had just sat ddwn, had been pleased 
to express nis surprise that his noble friend 
(Castlerea^h) should hare viewed llic pre- 
sent motioi^as an attack upon Ilur 

his own. part, he could ff<ft fuhear fr^.a 
expressing his surprise, that his Uvt* n^ble^l 
friends on his side outlie lloiisb could have 
viewed it? ir^i di^frent light. After a 
ncrioi^ /:harge hadjbeen brtmghty f^^rwaril 
against his iftible^ frieruJ, and tlie*HoJuse 
^had come to a resolution ^ai q^iiuin^ him, 
it was now proposed to ex[)uug^ tlvat re- | 
solution, and yet his nul)l« frit i id was told 
that this did not aftect 4iim personally. 
He believed liis tvvo nohfe friciufs to b8 
eincei^ in their declarations on tliis sub- 
ject ; but, at the same time, he could not 
have supposed it possible that Iwo pcrsuiis 
ff such good seiuc as they • possessed, 


should have come to . nuch a conclusion^ 

If any th{ng new had occurred, he could 
see some reason for the motion, but there 
was nothing new to account for it. If it 
were agreed to, he was convinced it would 
be found to be a singular instance, nor 
had it ever yet been attempted to over- 
turn a vote of the House of such a nature, 
at so recent a. date. In the case of Wilkes, 
no doubt, the resolutions had beeq ex-* 
piinged, hut that was at a consideraWc? in- 
terval of time, and by a different parlia^ 
ment. The motioji now proposed was nei- 
ther more ftor less^hau an attempt to try 
his noble friend twice for^he same offence. 
He did not quite approve of Ihe conduct of 
his noble friend in the transaction in ques*^ 
tion, but still he had been tr^d^ the House 
had expressed thfeif opirlion as to his con-# 
duct*;» ttnd he, for one^ could not consent* 
that he should be subjected, t# a second 
trial. — If the prcsftit motion iiad been 
brouFght forward by ahnoiBt ady ofhgr pet^ 
son than hisjM!i)le friend, of fthose strict 
sense oft honour and^ justice 1^ entertained • 
the lughest opinion, Ne.sjiould h-ive been 
I I to ilPsoifletbit^ like an at- 

tempt to catch at popularity among a clLss 
of perRoqi ^vho, were pleased to attach to 
ilie .subject ccnnccted^with the resolution 
iahnitcly toon juch importance! He should 
:r\vc b*oen almost persuaded to think, that 
it tvas an attempt to flatfer a certtvin classi 
of jm.u*w ko wished tljat Hou*c not at all 
to c.visf. There was only one change® 
which had taken place, as connected vtiSi 
Ids noble friend since the resolution, now 
proposed to be expunged, ^Jis pifsseS. Ou 
his former teial he was a minister of •the 
*crown, vVhich he tvas not ^owx stAnd 
Ac'nkl it be said that that Hou^e refused 
to inflict Jny punishment of>a nrinUter of 
^he crown, bnt*a(Io[ttcd a different ^nd 
mt)re'se\ere line of proceeding*fhe mo^- 
meiU he became a private an(3 unt^rQtecl- 
^ ed iivkvidual ? . * . 

iA. Ord und.ersto^d the motion of his 
iiolfl*: friend to be founded on generals, 
i totally distich t from flie merits •f the case 
I of ^tli^ ^ noWc lord. On that ground 
1 he .^Jkquld «upf)ort the motion.. He 
wa? one of tRose wboj^ had nyt teen so 
niuclT struck with the enormity of the 
|Tis%.-as others hM been. He, therefore, 
presiifi^d to hope, that he gave an unpre- 
judiced vott? in supporting the^ present 
motion, which he did froni a conviction of 
the Vreconcileable nature of the resolution# 
(juoted by his ^obl«» friend. ' Hb noble 
friend, in brijiguig forward the present 
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motion, he was cohvincedj sought only to 
rescue the House from the unfortunate 
predic^unent into which it had fallen^ and = 
to wipe out one of the foulest blofs that 
had ever been cast upon them, and which 
they were obliged to submit to the indig- 
nity of having constantly thrown in their 

teeth The question being called for. 

Lord A. Hamilton rose to reply. He 

• Cour not but extremely regret that the 
ix)ble lord opposite should, notwithstand- 

,fr)g his declaration to the contrary, have 
been pleased to conceive thaj the present 
motion was at ujl ftiejflit to affect him ; or* 
to use his own expression, lhat he meant 
to bring him to trial a second time. He 
bad assured nobfe lord that such was 
not hi§ object, ^nd in Jhe course of his 
^ statement had carefully avoided anything 
that could lead o# give colour to sftch an 
. idea. iV noble h^d, however, should 
^’ecolleotf ther^ were otker parties be- 
sides *111111^11’ coTwrcnied in this question. 
The dignity of the: IIouVj -oi' (^<^nimotis 

• was interesti.^, and it*was more heenming 
to consider the irHitiracter of the House of' 
Commons thab the feeling? of the noble 
lord. The noble lord had atti'ibuted ^to 
him a desire, b}^ the present AiDlionr to do 
him injustu;e, butr had not pointed ^out 
any other mode by which the stigma of 
which he complained might be wiped off 
from the House. His lordship c^ould not 
IWp feeling the entry in question most 
unfortunate and disgraceful to the Mouse ; 
anfi, if it could not be expunged without 

• aeemipg ^to apvct the noble lord, must 
it i\ot be effaced at all, but remain a dis- 
grace*and jeproach to the floufie ol’ C^oinj 
inonV^ No part of, his conduct w.aiTante<l,* 
he presumed to hope, the ic\ea thht be 
could H)e actuated’ py personal con^^iderar 
tioms. *1118 hon. friend (\\Ir. WardV there- 
fore hcyl hardly given him ’credit for his 
conduction the present occasion, thbugh 
he hatl £ft*the -same time bee'll plea:^d* to 
compliment him. *He fissured his^/ion. 
ffiend, however, th^t in su^h a ca?e hb 
would rarner have iiis censure tmaciom- 

S anicKl by his praise. , Hi? how.Vrfcnd 
ad sa^d, if the motion Ijad come"^rom 
some othir- peiscwis he shbpld hav^. con- 
ceived it an attempt catch at ponida- 
rity. He however, could* nrtt ^rbe|r 
being im*pressed with the ide^j thaft Ins hon. 
frienfl himself was, at*the moment he was 
• Ifn^kiiig the observation, much more liable 
•to’snch an .imputafian,. His hon. friend 
seemed at that moifient *o have been en- 
gagddm an atteraptto ^atclrat popularity— 
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within that House. could not forbear 
say ingso^feeling how unmerited the reproof 
was, which he had*rec^ved fjom his hoh. 
friend : and that his hon. friend had been 
successful ii\his atiempjt to catch popula- 
rity within the House, wa;i.to be inferred 
from the large tribute of praise witli 
which his effort had beg^^ crowned. The 
honour fLnd«cre*dit of the House, however, 
required that this resol utf on should be ex- 
punged. While it fem^aiijed, it was, to his# 
mind, impossible for the House ^justly to 
find fault with any disrespectful impression 
which might be used against them. When 
the tesolution, on the other hand, shouhl 
be expunged, a considerable void would 
be made in the materials, of which such 
peliitions as those wdiich they had lately 
been accustomo*! to see were in the use 
of be.ing ccAnjiosed. When his hon. 
frieiid in tbe*only part of his speech pro- 
perly applying to the question alluded to, 
the case of ^Ir. Wilkes, he .jeenied to have 
forgotten that a. motion for expiTnging the 
resolutions in that casft had been inade at 
a far more l-ecent date, than the? period when 
they were actually expunged. When the 
rhotiao to that eftect was^hrst [^^bposed, it 
w'fts trcateif with more hostilfty than the 
rW:ion ho had noW^submitted ; and he did 
not despalfW* seeing Jthe day when not 
only the pi esent fesolutioii, hut a similar 
one relating io the Chanceflo?* of the Ex- 
chequer entailed *' 3 n the Journais a ‘few 
day^ after, shoald he expunged, if, how- 
ever, iIk’ House were not disposed at pre- 
sent to pay that attention to public opinion 
he must v\*iit till another parliament. But 
he submitted to the House whetiier they 
(fid.m.t expose themselves lo tlie worst of 
all reproach, by not saying tln^t the charge 
of their bemg resolved to connive at corrup- 
tion was untrue, instead of allor/ing an ad- 
mission that lo remain on their 

Journals.,^ JHe again said?that he had 
no intention that the noble lord should be 
twYcc.’* tried. for the same oflence ; but was 
it to be maintf?ined, ftecause am individual 
I might f’fel hurt from sfh id?a that the cx- 
‘•piengtfi^ of certain resoIuticyVs conveyed a 
reflection l\iin, which, however, was 
disclaimed by tfco person proposing the 
cneasure, that l^icrefore entries of a discre- 
dkable and disgraceful nature to the House 
l^must continue mi its. Journals ? 

Mr. Ward and Lord Castlerertgh ex- 
plained, diseteiming any idea of imput- 
ing any improper motives to the noble 
mover. — ^The motion was then put and ne- 
gatived- without a division. 

8 
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[RoMAtf CATHt>Lic Petitions.] On 
the motion for a ^onimittee to consider 
the Roman Cathoric Petitions, 

Mr. (7ra^^an%poke in substance as fol- 
lows ; That he was alwaj^s happy to keep 
open a comm Qfii cation between the Par- 
liament and the people, and particularly 
anxious tlAt aif • ai^rangepient with the , 
Catholics should be contemplStecTas prac- ' 
ticable ; *thaA stated his intention to 
rest his motion*on tw^> grounds, domestic 
nomination, and civil capacities ; with re- 
gard to the former, he considered the pro- 
position as perfectly compatible with the 
rights of the Catholic church. ^Domestic 
nomination, obtained with the* consent of 
the Pope, whether placed in the chapter, 
or the Catholic bishops, did not aflect the 
Pope^s authority of invAtiture ot‘ institu- 
tion, or any of his spiritual functions : it 
i.s what has taken place in most Catholic 
countries; it ha<f taken ’place in Protes- 
tant one.’i ; it#vas part of a p<*oposition of 
the Irish Caiholic bishops, m 1799, and 
it is at present the practical constitution* 
of the Iri^li Cathplic^church, for in gene- 
ral the I^rsh Catholic church* nominat^js^ 
This pre^jpsition will *be renileml jhe 
more nece.ssary if the veto be withheld, 
otherwise there would dyraPstic 

check on^ foreigw, afi(J pe^aps a French, 
appointment *of Iris^h bishops. Let me 
suppose^thC Pope to be made by Buona- 
parte, to be a French^^bjetft, and to no- 
ininate by his direction Catholic bishops 
for Ireland. If under that circumstance 
an invasion should happen, I wish to 
know what would be our situaliou with 
French troops ami French bishops in ojjr 
country. The people of England may ' 
say to the^lrish, foHow your faitji>wc do 
not understand yf»ur religion ; but there 
is one relf^ion wdiich W'e do understand, 
and vvhiph should be*cornmon bothjof 
us, a perpetual separatio«i* from* the pi|li- 
tics of France ; this sliould be ou^' com-* 
mon* faith ; witlioyt it no •Protestant i5 
safe, and wiih^ it n'o^CathoTic is dangerous. 
The ^Jatholics of Ty>perary have^nswereJ 
that call, anal a^rec ; • the Cathalic^ of 
Kildare have don^thc saifie ; .the •Caiho- 
* lie clergy, on consider:fti<'ii, c'^nnol hesi- 
tate, because it is dojng no more tbtfn 
has been done, and is now done iu Catho- 
lic countries, and was proposed in 1799 by 
them^lves. 

With regard to the seceftid part of the 
subject, I beg to premise soyie general 
rules. And first, the Legislature has no 
right (I speak of justice, nbt power) to 
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make parUal laws, or a difiereni code for 
difiarent parts of th^ same community. 
Again, the Legislatui'e cannot, in justice, 
make* arbitrary laws, or dUabling statutes 
on account of accidental differences. 
Again, the legislature has no right to 
punish the operations of the mind, for she 
has no right to know them. Again, the 
legislature has no right to punish reli-, 
gioii, or that relationship which man4mlds 
to his God independent of society. In 
answer to this it ij said, that the Catholic 
code does not com^ wjthin these descrip- 
tions, becauiye the Catholic religion i» 
connected with disaffection.* Let us bring 
ihe objection to the test, and suppose a 
Catholic indicted for treesoti, and that 
the counsel for the prosecution tenderet^ 
in p^roof, that he had committed* the* 
offences which the disqualifying oath ab- 
jures ; namely, th»t he paid adoration to 
the .Virgin Mary, received fbe Vafer aa 
the real prej^nce, add conaiderld the 
Pope aa the “best interpreter of the scrip-, 
tures? Let me suppoitc^the counsel, de- 
rided for such ai^ attempt,^ should make 
|•anothe^ essay, and tender, as evidence* of 
treason, the canons of the council of 
Latetan^*' ^uch an advocate would be 
laughed (Jut of Westnfinster Hall ; or the 
judge,* who suffered such evidence to go 
to a jury, would be removed and pu- 
nished.i aii^d yet this very evidence, for 
the tender of which against a single 
a lawyer would be scorned and for tke 
admission of which a judge woulc^ be 
punished, is the ground o-x which*we im-* 
pose coc^e of disabilities, not^ on an 
individual, but on the fourtl%part the 
f:ommunity and their generation, 

r will •abridge, the .chajrge *against the 
CatlTolicsj it is i|earl}(as follows ; fiamely, 
that •they believe that the Tope hSs a 
deposing powder— has, in thjs country, a 
t^mpj^)ral power : that %hey lioft tbb d^- 
trirfc of, ^ no faith wij:b heretirs;^ that they 
bq/^eve that thfe Pope is jtifallible ; that 
they hold t^at he hstf a power to absolve 
from moral obligation ; and that they arc 
fbe establishments in church, 
state ahd property. • 

To establish this nBonstroul libel, the. 
framers have beoiught no proof whatever ; 
and J to* disestablish these charges, are 
given ihreew answers : 1st, the reply of 
the six universit.ie*s ; 2dly, the Oath of the 
Catholics ; and 3dly, the impossibility of • 
the trulh of the . With regaftl 

to the universiMes, tbree^ questions were 
proposed ; • ilajjjjjj, whether the* Pope or 
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cardinals had, in these countries, any say to this? will he becftne a false wit- 
temporal power ? whether they )\ad a de- ness against his country i Well, according 
posing power ? ami, whether the Catholic to this, the religion^is acquitted, and wo 
church maintained that with relation to must seasch for the soured of censure in 
heretics no faith was to be regarded ? physical or nntoraj causesf But there is no 
The six universities (those of Salamanca, physical cause producing llforal depravi-r 
Louvain, Paris, Valadolid, Douar, and ty: God punishes, but he docs not cor- 
Alcala) distinctly and indignantly an- rupt. We have no ideaW a nfbral pesti- 
>wer, that the Piq)e and cardinals have, lencc, least "bf all of 51^ party plague, 
in countries, no temporal powe#— which should visit the nouse •ofilTe Catho- 
ha*ve no deposing power; and that the lie, and obediently retire from that of the 
ifttpposition of the docirfye of no faith with Protestant, living in the same vRinity : 
heretics, is equallj; fi\}i=e, injerious, and such a supposition is nonsense. The (‘auso 
abominable. • • cannot be physical, it must he moral, 

The second answer to the charges is the therelore< that is to sny, it must be the 
oath of 17P3, proposed and enacted by the laws: it cannot be ^vealth that has caused 
Irish parliaifierrt, which abjures the tempo- thi% perversity in Ireland, it must be the 
^jral power ofthe pope, hi% dispensing power, penal laws and penal government. 

•the •doctrine of no faith with hewetics ; I It seems, theft, the charge got s not 
abjures thv JV'pc’s inraHibility, as an arti-. [ against the Ciy.holics, but against yuur sys- 
cle of tbe^ Catholic fakh ; and swears the tern of governing them; and pronounces 
ii?atholic* to.the sujD^jort of ibe Protestant that you have been in po?isession of Ireland 
^tatc, Aiurodi, and * propertfr. This oath for .000 years, and that the cosuit- of your 
^has been taken by the Catholics gedi^rally, connection Inis l)een, the unparalleled de-, 
and is cjanclusive^^n \he Protes*tant» wdio ,pravity of the .inhabitants. However un- 
made it,, a test of nisralfe^rtion, and on the true thc'cliurge may ^e, tjie genef-al system 
Catholic, by wfiom that test has been taken.* js^thc grounii of it; il: j^s tlie i^^round of 
The third answer regards the imposst- ^ wljati^Ter alienation towards thr» country 
bility of the truth of the charg?sf;Vfof they may be supposed to liijibour in tne minds of 
anrount to •a crintinality, w hich would the* ‘Irish CatjjoUcs ; **cr do you suppose it 
have icndered the Catholic incapable of i& the soil of Irela^id, the or the 
civil government v)r foreign relationship ; * Eucharist, that produce th:\^ conclusion: 
it amounts a transfer of allegiatt^e, and | anti not the laws, that took frbm the f'a- 
a dissolution of the elements of Iniman j thoiics their •tand?^heir arms, and their 
society. The existence of society, and of ! civil liberty. The laws, or the penal sys- 
go^'riunent, in Catholic nations, is the I reui, are a partial attainder of liie people in 
• practioal ^nsw#r. But llvcre is a!U)ther { mass, not on account of acts, but on an al- 
answei^ more con.clu‘»ivG aqd aiuhorita- j legation of character ; which character is 
live ; tl>ati%to sny, that the cliacge is irre-tj nyt piovcd, is not true, and has no possi- 
conciTahle to the truth of the Christian rej r bilhy* of truth, except such as may arise 
ligioii: it Supposes^ the Catholic io l)e*Tiore 4 rom oppression. ^ • • 

depr^w-t^d than eithj^r p^an'or idoTaur^i I cuiiclucle this part of the ^subject by 
But tlie*Cathoiics are by fa?' tfic msfjoniy ; obscrvjng that there is nothinf either in 
of the Cilrisjfiahs ; it would follow, tiiaUlie j tli^ Ciithilic religiofi, or in the .composi- 
njajofity^)/ the worshippers of Chnst'arc ; tifn of the Iri^U Catholics, tliat warrants 
worse tliafClhe w'orshjppers of jQve,jm of ^ the objection. We are'told w'e are to look 
Mahomed. But that is* not all; ^ey j•^or*t^lat objffttion in fundamenta4 laws 
are, according to this cliarje, ien(ftMt;tf| of England, arfd in thfe oatji o4' the king, 
thus execrable by their religion; wotil.l It is iale^very late, to fill ils this ^ Jjefora 
follow, that the design o£ ChnstianiSj* Mad tb^ (^iiTon we sdiould ha#e known it, 
beeri de/bated ; that omnisci/Ttce ll^cffSrcen What^have,yoi%taken ^way the Irish par- 
blind,omn^potenc€' baffled ; and, thaUwhat linment, jynl tiieVi do you tell the Irish 
we call redemption, wae? the increase yi ^.’atlioiics that the fundamental laws of 
sin and decrease of saivation': ti the land, they, must be excluded from 

say, that ‘the Christian rcbgipn ih not di- s^curr- ; did Mr, Pitt think thus when he 
vine.* They who make the charge, must lieid out that expectation; did his cabi- 
tlierefore abandon their argument or tjicir net? — Come Ift us examine the laws al- 
T^irgioii. No, it is tepiijjd, it is^ not the luded to ^ namely, the declaration of 
Catholic religion, Hut tke Irish ’Catholic, right, and.the . limitation of the descent of 
?r« object to. ‘ What, will* an Irishman the cro«;h 3 • I bow to these sacred inslr^* 
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ments. The <lcc]|iraiion of right, it is a 
modest document of intelligihle liberty, is 
founded on two great? propositions, that 
civil and rcdigvpus liberty is the inheri- 
tance of the peopl^. — 2d. Tligt iKe viola- 
tion of this inj)Jpritance if a forfeiture of 
the crown. I see here no Catholic disabi- 
lity, w^e wiU sen4;for the other great in- 
strument, the limitation of fhc^roWn, it is, 
a limitation of ibe fcrawn to certain de- 
scriptions of pergons b^ing Protestants, in 
consequence of a forfeiture by the preced- 
ing family, incurred for the attempt to 
take from the subject his civil and religious 
liberty. The objection suggests, that the 
w ords ^ being Protestant,^ import qoT merely 
that no Catholic should be a king, but that 
no Catholic should be a free subject; and 
that being rendered incapable of the 
crown, the Catholics were rtc vi fetinene, 
rendered incapable of enjo^ir^g civil ca- 
pacities. This iiiU.Tpreta?tion I submit to 
be inadmissible; it raises a code of disa- 
bility by’ impTicaliou ; it confounds two 
powers wiiich are essentially distinct; the 
power of limiting the descent of the 
crown, ancf a pow^r of desto.ying the inhe- 
ritance oP^he pebple. k makes tli^ aA 
of settleniciA, with regard to the CatiiolTc 
and his posterity, commit tl^e very 
tion for which it depriveJ'nrife hoUse.of 
Stuart of tfie throne, and at once transfers 
his allegianc;e *and takes away his birth- 
right. • • 

I do acknowledge rfiat the oath taken 
by members serving in parliament, is a 
part of the act, but 1 deny it to be a fun- 
damental part thereof. ist. Because the 
fundamental parts of that act are the 
rigljis of the subjects, but the clauses 
setting forth their rights are only decla- 
ratory' of the subjects' •fights, obtained hy^ 
yM>ur Cdtli^^iic ancestors, and therefore 
cannot contain any ihi^ig against 4h4^civil 
rigiits of th#ir posterity. ^Again J beg |p 
observe that the oath in question has no 
conneg'lion \vi»h any' of those rights, Either 
in time or ^irinciplo^^but was introduced 
in the 30th of^Chtrles the ll. at the time 
of the hitcntityji of flie Catholic ayd 
founded on the temper and fury ot that 
time. The Cathofic plyt* was a faorica- 
tion ; the executions under the* pretence* 
of that plot w^ere murder^, the disquali- 
fying oath was the coraf^anion of that 
fabrication and those murders, dictated 
by the same spirit and in tiie same fury, 
1 therefore submit, that the disqualifying 
oath is no part of the fundamen&l laws of 
England. . * 
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The next objection is to be found in the 
oath of thef King. The words on which 
the objection is raised are, ** I will pre- 
serve tl,ie Protestant reformed religion, as 
by law established.^^ Th^ comnicmt is,, 
that by law established is meant law not 
to be altered ; and that any alteriuion of 
that law, to favour the Catholic, would en- 
danger the Protestant church. This in- 
terpretation, in every shape and referjiivJe, 

I hold to be destitute of reason and justice? 
it supposcis the King to be sworn in his le-*« 
gislative capacity, which is a false suppo* 
‘sition ; it supposes t lie *oaj:h of the King 
to be intended as a check on the advice 
of his two houses of parliament — another 
false supposition ; it suppysess the laws 
regarding the diiferent religions in these 
countries to be, w hat indeed the 
the jfdople arc, and w^iat laws^(e^cepl 
such as are declarayjry of th*ose rights) 
cannot be, irnevocable^ A pj;of reo in 
statute, that a law should *not b%rep<?liled, 
is void i^the ^eglslature has not the power 
to majce*it. The commenlf inverts the 
order of things: mgk^s? rights fevoca- 

Ule, and pentfities everlastiifg. Further, 
thjs comilient takes from the jurisdiction 
of pa»liarBtrft the whole code ef laws re** 
specting t*be dillerent religions. tliat exist 
in the kingdom, and of course disinherits 
%he legislature of its supreme poy^^er. 
Further, it supposes the Protestant church 
to rest on piiins and penalties iSflicled w 
the professors of another religion ; that i.’i ‘ 
to say,* it rests the w'ord of Gv.>d on an t^t 
of power, and makes what u scandal to 
religion the support of the churem. 
jj^nally, it supposes the chief magist^te to 
■have made a covenant qgainst the ciffl li- 
berlidif of j great portion of ,his subjects, 
^nd t(V have called on his G^ul to* witness 
the horrid Obligaflon. * . 

1 need not observe how' ofren af^ how 
merrtoriouslv thi’t oath, as so • ifllterpret- 
•ed,’ beed violated^; but I4)trg<o re* 
min«^*the House, tftat th<^ strong acts 
agaiiJIl the Catholicj^ werrf passed after 
lhi*s oath ^'as*pi escribed, namely, in the 
reij^i ^ ; and then the iuterpreta- 

tion vnWt be/ will preserve the law' 
regarding the \hurch, r*ot unaVtered, but 
unmitigated-’^ ^yd then the comment on 
t\\i cj.h amounts to this-r-That the King 
is jJ\voYn,*not only^ again.sl the franchises 
of his peopfe, buf the mildness oi his 
religion. Here, then, are produced against 
the Catholic claims- oaths : the one* 
founded eSn the n^difems of the time ; the 
other, on; an interpretatic^ which sup- 
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poses the king of a free government and a 
merciful faith to have sworn against the 
freedom of his subjects and the mercifiil 
quality of his religion. We are,,-l»ow- 
over, stopped In this argument by two 
paradoxes: 1st, Tliat the Catholics do 
not desire civil rights; 2dly, That they 
do not desire equality. We are told this 
without evidence, against the evidence of 
petitions, and against the^na- 
tural feelings of men. Let us try that 
j^rgument on ourselves r let us propose to 
the Protestants to renoifnce thisir employ- 
inents, and to give up (heir seats in parlia* 
ment— what say you ? Am I to under- 
stand, then, that the Catholic spirit is 
broken, and tljat our penal code has rob- 
bed them of n^oral « elevation. It is 
?*i»ided, franchises would be of nonuse to 
them ; aijd that they are too poor anfl^mi- 
.serable to a\^ail themsf^lves of civil capaci- 
Jjes; that*i:^iito say4«o them,4;ve have^ de- 
stroyed yq^ir foVtunes, we have broken 
your hearts, and all we now €X|;ii?ct is, 

* that you will ^iay down your live^ in our 
service.' Sir, tW igws have not been so 
bad SIS this wbuld made th^m : the laws© 
and the government have destroyed nei- 
ther the spirit nor the property the Ca- 
tholic. The Catholics do, I believe, most 
exceedingly wish for the franchwes in 
question, and are rich, enough and able * 
enough to make use of them, ^"he landed 
iiV^ii est oPche Catholics is consiefiferabJe : 
Vlp you imagine that interest does not feel 
theirexcnjsiun from parliament, and from 
, l^c Stpte ? T^je commercial inteiest is 
C0lisideraf)l€ do you imagine that inter- 
est dods.iiot feel the exclusion, from thcu 
bank^from the ctj^'poiations ? The com- 
xnonalty’^-^h^ peasantry ; do you •^hna- 
gme they do Mt sympathize with thc?ir fa-^i 
ternity t do' you imagintfjthey dopi<p h pi j 
for theijtselveS — not feel the torrents of 
abuse«utt^red against them and their Hi e- 
tBren? AV^ien giiiitlohien talked of diking 
the peasant, \\ihether* he oared for eu^m- 
cipation, they 'osed^a phrase whicif he« 
would not have understood ; but if^you had 
aslced him. Whether he lelt ‘the diViiftc- 
tioa made between the Protettain aiRlhthe 
CathollcV he woi^^d have given a (^ipid 
•answer in the aftirmaiiv^; arid be would 
have been able to exp.ain that^anp^erj 
by reciting bis suderiugs; In short, he 
cawiofebt a '.hancellor,* perhaps, but the 
peasant can be a man ; and the law wlych 
blemishes his comiiKinity, and sets ano- 
ther sect over hira,*flegiiades hirn from 
$bat station. Repeal the law, and you 


restore him to his placv;*. you give to 
the Catlicilic peasant, protection — ^to the 
Catholic gentlemarf, hope— agd to your- 
selves, a people. * 

I have m^re objections to this argu- 
ment : it is a cdintunieHoui^ivay of talking 
to your fel low’-subjects, as if they were of 
a difierent and ini’erior and it is 

also an •injurious way of talking ; for in 
teaching them, you teach ^yourselves to 
depreciate the valup of your own fran- 
chises ; and you become an «.apoitIe 
preaching against your own lilverties, and 
sopliisticate yourself out of the passions 
by Which those libeities are to be de- 
fended. \ , 

But we are told that all this supposi- 
tion of Catholic indiftererice is a mistake, 
and that instead r>f this, the Catholics do 
most ardently desire situations in parlia- 
ment and tn *the state ; and that they 
w'ould use both to o-verturn the seitlemeivt 
of property, , and the esrablishiiicnt of the 
church. I clo allow seif deieiice to be a 
j legitimate dause. of re?itrieiioii; hut the 
‘danger must be evident. Let us investi- 
gate tlie danger. Ere that thcT C uholics 
can Uy a law repeal itte set^bmeni of 
prSperty, iKey must be Hie |jarliament. 
Let^us^ suppose th*a4**diJLculty overcome, 
and. let us cCrifsjcier how tiiai parii'ament 
would act on projierty. First, that par- 
liament must possess the property of the 
country, otluwwjsi; it ccuid not* be the 
parliament. Agaiit, the Catholics have 
made great purchases since 1778, founded 
on Protestant titles; and the Catiiolic 
tenantry hold umirr Protestant landlords, 
in a very great extent ; the bulk, ihere- 
foVe, Xji Catholic propirty, depends on 
Protestant titles. Tiie danger alleged 
arises, then, from CKo impossiOilities : — - 
Ist, that the Cathohes will the j>ar- 
liiimeiil ;t they will then use 

thiir power to^dejitroy ihei^ property. 
I no not ask whether this danger be p >s- 
cibl^,’ But I 9 if;k whetin r it be that irnmi- 
nent and obvious dangt r which gait justify 
us to taj;:e aw ay ilie •Irin1t:hise of the 
CatliolV*,* to endangei^ our ^wn, •aTui to 
make ^le irdieri^ance ol»our pic»pcrty in- 
compatible with Wie freedom of our fellow 
subjects. Let us reduce our policy to an 
act.of pariianienL and make our situation 
the recital of statute— it would run 
thus : Wiiereastlie different powerstof the 
continent of •Europe have yielded to 
France, and whereas we have no support 
but in the jDeople of these islands ; be it 
ena^ted^.fbat one fourth of the same be 
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disqualified! Or^let us suppose a ship of 
war at sea, with the French in.vieis', and 
that before^ the engagfement some learned 
gentleman should desire to speak to the 
captain, and sbqpid address him as foi- 
lows : Sir, oi\^ hundreds years ago, the 
Papists fought against us at the Boyne — 
four huiidsed yc^s ago, the Papists broke 
the passport of John Huss; and •six hun- 
dred yeas-s ago 4hefPapists voted the can- 
nons of Laterap, and^denounced the Albi- 
geasesw-numbers of your seamen are Pa- 
pists, and, therefore, for tlie safety of the 
ship, throw the crew overboard. — These' 
islands are that vessel— the a^k ill tlie 
French delut:e — in it the living* creatures, 
not yet swallowed up by France, are ^as- 
sembled, and you propose, by your penal 
code, to make them drowii one another. 

As to the danger of religton, that dan- 
ger, like the other, stands \vithout proof. 
Let us contemplate the state of the church, 
anti then let us speak of its d,anger ; The 
Proit slant church is the established 
church of Ireland, the people Catholic, 
that Catholic people pay tbftt church :* 
the obje<?lion is,* a "proposition that w'e 
should tti^francflise those Catholif^ tTie 
better to Secure their payment of tliat 
church. It is a profso^itiop in brfacfh.pf 
a moral duty, agsynst the peopTle by whom 
the churcti is paid, arftl the principles of 
that n ligifui For which that church is sup- 
ported :• it is a proposition •Xhat sai rifices 
to the imaginary dagger of the ecclesi- 
astical establishment, not only the peo- 
ple, but the Deity— that is, his atiri- 
butes; and supposes tliat holy and pious 
corporation to do wliat it could not con- 
ceive, still less perpetrate, to .shnwIdVr 
God out of the cliurch, and the people out 
of the contiitiJlion. Let us try the sanc- 
tity of ihi^policy by making it part of our 
prayers, and let us suppose a energy m, an 
thus to reefte the chrisiiap ^duties, sayiqg. 
Do as you would be done by, love your 
cnenves, love your lieighb^nars as* your- 
selves, aad so inJiy God incline y^our 
hearts to disfranchise one another. I am 
not stirY>rise(k that ^ a philosopher AhemUl 
have rested the wArld/m gn <dephapt, ‘but 
•I am surprised that yoiii should laugh at 
that ])hilosopher, and should exceed h^s 
lolly, and rest not the ‘globe, but the Ma- 
ker ol it, on the we do on^* 

anothiir, and should lliink it neces.sai y to 
crutch up omnipotence liy penal laws, 
and should contemplate the Deity as a 
petty potentate of a subsidized *doTn inion ; 
some Italian prince, or German duke, kept 
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alive by act of parliament. The elephant, 
the tortoise, and the two oaths— give us 
them, and all is safe>^he creation and the 
creator; take them away, and down goes 
the universe : See the united wisdom ot 
the old sage, and the modern politician. 
The refusal rests on six wicked propo- 
sitions ; 

1st. That the majority of the followers 
of Christ, are the worst of the 
species, and that they are rendered thus 
bad by their religion. •; 

2nd, Th jt the "result of the British go- 
vernment in Irelihd,* h|is been the uii» 
qualified depravity of her inhabitants. 

3rd, That the fundamental laws of 
England are incom'patihle w4h the civil 
privileges of the m^ijority of the Irish. 

4fh,^ That their first magistrate is 
ag%ffAst their rights. • ^ 

5th, That the [Jrotestant^ of Ireland 
have gotten* a greajt prop#nrfron of hi;^^ 
land, and should there^.bre qisqu«lify a 
great piwportidn of her people. 

6th». Vhat the Protestant church is paid * 
in a great proportion' l)y the Cixtholks, 
[♦and should, for t^at reason? deprive th^m 
of their Civil privileges. 

0« thetiFuth of such monsl^rous propo- 
sitions, it> is supposeckwe ar^ warranted 
to commit, on the principles of law, four 
capital violations ; namelys to continue 
laws which are partial laws, laws that are 
arbitrary, %vvs that punish ojTinions, wd 
laws that punish religion. Six monstru^^ 
propbsitions, and four palpable violations, 
to do wh-it ? to ruin yo^** enjpine : for* 
what else but ruin is that policy whic|;i di** 
(Vides your people in the face^t your ene- 
l^iy? But if gentlemen think this ^licy. 

: and* •if j^ou were to kend. to hell for 
LpriiiffipIt'S, or to Be(|lam *lfbr di.seretion, 
y^u not ilnd Mrse : Wise<md vir- 

tuous in theOtry, see/>vhat It ha\ proved 
to be in practice ; let ps see' vWiat*it has 
•I dbn^Tn Ireland. The ch^se of the 17th 
cei/tnry was the edmmenirement of the 
•peiAl code ^ that \v^ tltf^ge in which a 
law passed in Kngland to de|>rrve Ireland 
oNifi trade? to prohibit in Ireland the ex- 
port “or her Voolleii trade ; thaj was the 
age yi w hich a law [uisted in - lingland to 
subject the Irisly concerned in that export, 
Ito bo taken •from Ireland, andti ied, fined, 
and ’confined in England ; that* was the 
age in which a bill pa.ssed to dc^irh^c the 
Jri^ili lords of tlieir judicature, and ft> ^ 
establish the power* of the. British par- 
liament to mak©*lav^for Ireland. 

Having thus disposed her niberty. 
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see the effect of this policy on her for- 
tunes. After an expcnineiit of near eij^hty 
years (a time longepough for thet^xcvnsc 
ofall its virtues), that is, al'outl7/9; the 
people and the goveniiiu nt were both 
ruined. The Irish government could not 
pay its establish men ts-^its establishment 
at that lime was remarkably low, for 
4,000 of our troops were taken ofl* the 
^IrishOist. The Irish government could 
ngt pay that reduced establishment ; \lie 
l^isb government borrowed 60,000/. from 
England, to sustain itself ; thy Irish go- 
vernment borrowed 20,000/. from a pri- 
vate gentlemap of that codntry, to give 
the army bread ; the Irish government 
consult the commissioners of the revenue 
in that distress ; the commissioners an- 
j^ijl^gi'—lheir answer is remarkable : to a 
que^ie.^ puc by theigovernment toud'^eng 
the cause of t)ur distress, they reply, that 
among otteeiv^auses, one was«to be found 
m thetfollqwing 'fact, namely, that *the 
Irish had ceased to quit the* countrj;, and 
‘that the American war had stopped /^mi- 
gration. • The was as the com mi s- 

aiopershad mefttioned : \f*e could not feed 
our inhabitants, and we banished them^* 
we were res/rained from the exfion of our 
manufacture/!, and we found relief by ex- 
porltng our people. The Irish govern- 
ment then assefiiblje the Irish parliament; 
the parliament reply, that nothing but 
frqp tradv; t,ouUI save the nation from 
Kppending ruin — a nation possessed of 
abo«re seventeen millions of acres, a t« m- 
, perate f^limate, ^a fertile soil, \viihoai the 
visitation of plague, pestilence or famine, 
and without any enemy in the country 
cxcc|fe her ftuvs, precipitated on . imme- 
diate ruin !• iS^ich were the elfects of’*the 
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pandaemonium ; but the^, great assault, in 
wdiicli.he Jook a. lead inc part, was in I77S 
and 1782: the righir. oF property and the 
rights of religion were thyu in a great 
measure festcyed. Tiie grant fell short ; 
but the gratilud# of the Cigjiolics at that 
time out ran the provisions of tlu; .statutes, 
gave the parliament a a future 

coniplettf em/nidipatlon, and the country 
the strength of coiupl«e nnaniinUy. 

Thatw'^as the age^ of Ih/i repeal of the 
penal code, and ii/that age the p/^rsonal 
liberty of the subject was secured by an 
habeas corpus act; the justice of the 
country was secured by ^ jtidge.s' bill 
(they hel'd their oflices before during plea- 
sure) ; the army of the country was made 
parliamentary by an Irish mutiny bill — it 
liad been before® imposed on the country 
without law, and against it; the revenues 
of tlie cuuntrt were made annual — they 
had been, in a great proportion, the per- 
petual inheritance of the crown; the trade 
of the country became free— it had been 
before, by Eftglit^b acts, restrained and an- 
nihilated; the trade ol’ the country with 
the British colonies blicahie optif anJ di- 
I'eCt — had beeii,*in the (^sentriy*arlicles, 
interdicted the power of tiTe English 
privy council, Jlo origwfnate an<i alter Irish 
. bills, 'w'as afftnihilated ; the of the 

• Irish privy ci>uncil,*to alter, i>riginaic, and 
[ suppress Irisli biils, vvas aiio^hyatccl ; the 
I power of ih< 4 .*couits of llnglaiK^, to try 
Irish apf)eals, was ai^iihiiated ; tlie power 


of the. Bi iii>h p u l 


■lit, lo make law for 


Ireland, was reliriqiji'*he(l ; the jiower of 
the Irish pariiamerii, who belbre could 
only originate petitions, nio bills, was re- 
st6ve/l*iri full, compleic, and exclusive au- 
thority. 


penal *co‘(le *iis concowiitantNV or 

rather snch * were iWg pFCrod 

on the ^ •laiid *that ha*-* pa's-setl such a 
code~*-judgmenl.s inflicted hy her IMalccr, 
add deolar^d by. her parlianieifl. 

'i’urn now to the a'ge oh the repeal y>f 
those laws, ll^^*jgan in 1778 ; about ^ 
that time, Vhen every other cuuis»try ao- 
vanced in riches, ours had cSjmc. mo 
slowly, as not to be able to' supp/irHie 
government,. or fted her pto[>le. ^The 
'repeal began in 177B \he system had 
been attacked before. My oldau^f iiVirsti-J| 
mabie friend, sir Hercules I /m gristle,* had 
(Mr. Burl<e, with truth; observes) thrown 
his youthful spear at the horrid fabriq — 
Ife had refused to pay adoration to the 
demon that resided tmrem* and had im- 
sainted *tbe diaBol^cal spirib in his own 


Nor weri^ these a^fjmsilions a^barren li- 
berty, The exjiorts <if Ireianck increased 
above half;* hgr population near a 
ihild;*amJ her agriculture, tli%t was not 
ihefore able lo^feeil a smaller number of 
pniist^/it^nts ^Cor we were fed by cornJVorn 
England), supplied afj increast^l popula- 
tion of one million, andlknitl! redundancy 
if) fjreV Britain. courtier \vHs‘ asto- 

nished— he had contemplated such pros- 
pects as the TrenS)^ of fhe enthusiast, he 
ruad that frenzy registered in the public 
accounts. * 

Nor w^as all tl^ls wealth slow in coming. 
The nation started into manhood at pnee ; 
young Ireland* came forth like a giant, 
rejoicing in her strength. In less than 
ten years v^as this increase accomplished : 
in 1,782 wtB*exported 3,300,000 — in 17 J2, 
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what would nd% be valued at near | terials, or to rc-ftindle flame in a country 
11 , 000 , 000 — in 1 ^ 84 , ^4*,00(^,00© of yards where oblivion is patriotism, and concord 
linen— aad in 1792,45,000,000 of yards is sulyation ; doubting whether I possess 
of linen. Public prosperity 80 *crowded the g^d qualities, certain that I share all 
on the heel of the^statute, that the powers the infirmities of ray nation, I have no 
of nauire scem^ to stand at the right-hand right, in another country, to criticise my 
of parliament, own, but am obliged by duty, and led by 

The le aiflng crises of t|iis were as evi- inclination, to defend her— protestant and 
dent as the fact : tiie country •became cul- catholic without distinction, and wilt un-^ 
tivated, bt caiwel bepaws that deprived the abated fidelity. Sufficiv-nt to say, tliat in 
cafholif of an niteress in the soil were re- her religious contests the different parfi- 
pcaied, %nd an opportunity was given to zans did what all Religious partizans eveiT 
the op< ration ot tier corn laws ; her trade do, they abused ttpir .victory, and they 
in< reas< cl, hi cause the proliibitions on her paid the penaity ; the catholics lost their 
trade were rrnuived ; and the prahibuions land, the protestants lost nheir liberty, 
wi re removed, because she asserted her and both a free coustitution. The times 
liberty; and she asserted her liberty, be- 1 allude to are past, the^rehgious spi- 
caii>e she sn^jpended fter religious ani- fit that inflamed *111601 is past, Pellon 
niosit}'. Unanimity sh8t‘ the gates of has xeealled her learned 
strife," and pKO'idence opened the gates of mufli tiieology, ana niucb* «fret^hy- 
commerce. Providence had whipped the sics — Bedlam has ^hnt her -gjtes upon' 
country, through^ cehtnVy, with her own thena — Bigotry is newv ^no nipre than » 
acts of j)at liafient, and blessed her on the spent fury. 'Jthree hundred ^^ears have 
repeal of them ; and so connected were been fwfiicient to subdue c^ne miserable 
the penal laws and the .poverty — theJ madijtcss ; t lie great* bo^ic.^ and e^tablish- 
crime am^ the pnjiislyntyit* that it ‘did not menls that foj inf^y p^titmijed against the 
seem to Ije a seriys of cause and eflect; ^catholics, hare either recalled their thifn- 
a superiof* j^)ower standmg ir? the^fSTapd, cfcr, or exnressed their approbation. There 
visible, inflicting wnth its lash and exhort- is n(?t, dif table, a single petition 

ing with its bounty,* 'an d^^swggestmg,*' by against thti catholics, tfie city* of London 
the indelible lessiins o^* woe aru^eal, to has^ ildt stirred; th:^ city of Dublin has 
ni\' country bow to git her lil^’ty, 2tTid rejected an aiiticatholic ‘address; the uni* 
y<uirs lic^w fo sccuie her empire. * vcrsity.pV Dublin has done ; a 

I have drawn exa^i^)ie Irom my own great northern protestiint county in 
country; I ])ass over otliers; I might — I land .has passeil resolutions in theirfll- 
do not detail the gloomy catalogue of des- vour: the university of Oxford, in ner 
potic governments, whose yoke has been late distinguished appointment, l»s fiiarked * 
established by religious discord; or of her approbation of the principles <d* eivil 
eni|)ires, like that of the Creeks, erased ; ^nd religious liberty; you® pCkl|yb re* 
or of nations, like your own at certrurii*pe- Sour^ds vVith strains the-n^ost liberal, in Ics- 
liods, stunjj to maditt^j! by thatjne.^orable sons j?qucflly brilliant and^^^roToand ; the 
fury. 1 avoid the dungeon of theology, jfmitre is pl|jc*ab!e^w'^recogni^e, W'ltli gra- 
ihe mad-litiusc of casuistry, and th^ noisy | ti#ud^, iHie ijjftjesty*t)t*^tji!e chris- 

tribc of the sectarians*; nor do I%lw*ell on tiai^ religionT^^’Pt^ yourselves, go- 

tlieir bookish ignorance, wd their vulgar vi;rn^nt and parliament, hay^ led the 
turbulence, nor tell with what fur^ waiy^^T In 1709 youJJet up the popedom; 

fouglft, with what ^feebleness they rea- 17^^ you established n o p ery in North 
soned; an8 l^ow ^ht^y ever abused their iw 1808, j^Ju^conveyed the ca- 

victor^es over cacl^ otlicr ; trarppled oq tholiareligign, with all its rites and cere- 
one aiiother’f liberty , * abandontit tlfeir nioni'Si/^o South fAmerica. In 1809, you 
^own ; forgot then; (^od,^aiKl sat<pd the sent to IBpaiii «ind Portugal twq armies, to 
wildest revenge with ail the spiteful cant support in both, and fn full* power, the • 
of hypocritical dcvoti<;n.vThey did nolt npletidoigr smd rights of *\ne Romish 
want their king-cry, y id their church-cl-y, church.^ You employed Irishmen and 
nor any of that fiiiblic rifnt, with whichf Irish money* in lhe>e expeditions, agd will 
for piflitical purpose, ilie public cheat you now disqualify the Irish for^popery. 
panders the name of his Jtlaker. I pass tratice/out of the question, tliere is oPt 
over the contentions part of th^ history of catholic. on the glot^^whom J^ou have not 
my own countiy ; tiie ashes are*y.et warm, embraced, except your 4pUow subjects* 
®nd I lear to tread i^ujtliose perilous iha- To that e^mbra<;e 1* novY. recommend you. 
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The right hon. geiipt. coUciudw with lubr 
ingf •‘ That tlia «aid petitions be refimrred 
to a Gommittee/' ' 

Sir/. C. HippesU^^ rose, to second the 
ntotion of his right hon. friend. He ob* 
seized, that, called upoii as be bad been, 
he feH himself constrained to bespeak the 
patience of the House, to a greater extent, 
Jie' f^red, than was suited to so late an 
hour.* The subject naturally branched 
i^lf into distinct heads, which might be 
fnore advantageously d\^cussed in a com- 
niittee than under the present form of the 
House ; — but he was not so sanguine as 
to anticipate that a committee would be 
conceded: ai^d, as his right hon. friend 
had left so littie to be added in point of 
Tg unient, after the brtiliant and powerful 
he had maje to the House 
former ’diSiiij^ons, as well as on the pre- 
sent, it wpiJd be higkl 3 '^ presumptuous to 
<itteiiipt * his example. tThe 

question h 2 ^il been Introduaed to their con- 
sideration with everv advantage •which 
most ppwertul \^lcnts and impressive 
, energy of language cowJd give ; and he 
shbuld certainly avoid every endeavour ttf 
add further interest, by declamation, on«a 
subject to which the feelings ortlie Bouse 
had been sd strong’ly excited. * 

The bourse, of sir J. H. propcS^ed to 
take, with the indulgence of the House, 
was on^e <^W/iycd more iinmedintfely from 
chfs own experience, and consistent with 
rfiiu peculiar comlnnation of circumstances 
and events, which had pro\)ably induced 
'* his rijifnt hon. ftiend to make that reference 
w'fiiche it now became his duty to meet; 
a duWy ho kss urgent with regard to those 
friendswho had m/^lestich sacr dices in,su[ii- 
po^t of this gl«?at question, at an tiJtecedent 
period, thaij^to iha claii^s of several miU 
lionk .ftllb^-SMbjjbcl^' and* espe- 

cially those among" xlAcm to w^ose 
ti r yv% ^ w e re ' comtrai ned^ to re«f?rt for 
\bc preservation of aU that was dear k ' 
Wt from whou^.. nevertheless, we 
l^id the partici^^llm and <uijoyment .oV 
1 fra|ichises which are the birthright of 
every loyahsubject under a free^ifii^iltu- 
tioiii^ and ^wbicb caniiot, iii« comifton jus- 
‘ tioe^br upofe any^sound principle ol^poli- 
tipabr tnorai3,*be refusCa to iney that sue 
deemed ivortby of being called ^forth in 
defenpe oPtbe generai«security of the state. 
That Ihe Catliolics, whose claims, are 
before the ought to^e \SDn- 

- — 

* From ^%origio$tl edifion, printed for 
J 4 Faulder/Bond.Stcreet . 

8 


siderhd as i^ood and loywl subjects of bis 
Majesty, bts crt>WTi, apd government,^* 
hasr been generally and repeatedly de« 
dared by successive acts* of the legis- 
iatu^ andxmott^r great truth is no less 
inculcated—^' tifat it riiu.vt* tend to the 
prosperity and strength of his Majesty's 
dominions ; thaj: his 5 tih}ects« (ft all deno- 
irihiaifoni, should enjoy the blessings of 
our free constitution, atui*4hculd^ bound 
to each other by metual interest and af- 
fection f.** But it is a melanchely fact, 
that these salutary objects have been very 
little advanced ; though it is certain that 
every ii^ference which can be ’drawn 
from the most incontrovertible documents 
and from experience, ought to have tended 
to cultivate and sft-engthen the growth of 
such a wise and just policy. Sir J. H. 
considered it {o have been the object of 
his right hoo. friend, in calling upon him, 
that he should sfatc toUhe House some 
facts with which he had bpen intimately 
concerned, and further to substantiate the 
, causes why so little had been effected ; 
and he Battered hin^elf that hg was com- 
petent to adduce such collateral evidence 
as^wtJlild p 4 ce the subject in a^ercar light. 

He lamented that a part of *the Rjman 
Cathpl^c cctrimiupity had, by their own 
acts an'l declarVripns, pince ih(,» period of 
the lastV.iscussion of this subject in the 
House, not a little contributed to produce 
unseasonable'impVWsions it) the minds of 
such as had but little examined the ques- 
tion, and w'ere content to rest their opi- 
nions upon the basis of an antiquated, 
though honest prejudice. The conduct 
oi' certain Roman Catholic prelates, since 
th€^ period just mentioned, — and the ob- 
loquy cas,t by individual writers, 

professing themselves. Catholics, upon tlic 
condupt of tho.se parliainentSiTy friendii; 
who invariabfy sought ihq interests 

I add aggfandis^mcnt’of the Tinted King- 
j^doqp, ^by endeavouring to promote the 
honour and* advantages of their Cmliolic 
fellowf-s objects* had* ^atur^lly strength- 
^ened th|it original yrcjudico. Jfut the 
cafttsein agitation* is not meVely that of an 
insulated part ( 4 'the cqnrimunity ; it is the 
cause of the wBble slate; ; the aggregate 
Strength of the^ivpire, the vital organs of 
ittf power, and. the consolidation of all its 
^physical and jtloral •energies, are at stake I 

- c ; 

* Particularly the preambles of 3 1 Geo. 
3j c. 32 ; *33 Geo. 3, c. 41 ; also 21 aad 
22 Geo..tb c. 24, &c. &c. &c. 

•f Pfeamt 9, Irish act, 1778. 
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and these at a neoment, whcn/^ as the 
right hori. move^had, on a former occa- 
sion, obsoryed, all feu rope is arrayed in 
battalion against us ^ 

The proceedings and aliimadTersions 
conincted with# wtiat is Styled, the Vetp^ 
or the proposed negative power of the 
crown np<sn thet|ippoiiitment of the pre- 
lates of the Roman Catholic • hutch, have 
principaUy tjfiidedtH) check the growing 
progress tA a f 4 Vourai>le disposition in the 
public rfiiind to th " prayer of the peti- 
tioners. A rcferenrr to the documents 
rrsiihing from the voluntary acts of the 
Roman CnrhoTtc prtildtes of Ircjan^ and 
to sonie of ihe animadversions^ of xheir 
nufiunous commmitators, cannot fad^ to 
demonstraie how far the plainest facts are 
susceptii>ie of perversion, and how little 
ground any description the Catholic 
body have to accuse theii^pvli^tmentary 
friinids of oritrinating a measure (whether 
from ignorance i)Y design) lepding to im- 
pose upon iheV church an injurious inno- 
vation of tlieir essential di-cjj^lm 


sure which he tbn9 depfecatet ?~Cdald ht 
be ignorant that the ten senior prelates of 
his own order, comprehending the four 
titular archbishops, in the month of Ja« 
nuary 1799, solemnly rescJlved, that/^ such 
interference of government as may enaWe 
it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the per- 
son appointed is just, and ought to ac** 
ceded to V* And further, ** that, 
thi| principle its full operation/^ <hemi^ 
selves laid down the details of the elec- 
tions of jtheir bishftps ; and proposed tbS^ 
the person ao elected was to be presented 
to government, and tfiat, if he were ob- 
jected to, the electors where to proceed to 
the election of ^o}t)er candid ate ? Could 
he be ignorant that thoie ^prelates ap- 
pointed a cooimtltt w of iUhree of their ap- 
poitUej^ body, to transact a 
gownrnent, rclalivt to thel^aiCrpropo- 
sal, under the substance of tlV regulations 
agreed on aild subscribed by^iierti arid 
the proposed resolutions of tho ITtH, 18tb, 
and lit^h Jiinuary, 1799, were transmitted 
to tfw.1drd- lieutenant, and^to the king^g 


Nevertheless, froui a comm enc-* • ministers ? Sue b^ere^tlie facts! True it is 

ing about^two rfouAj/after . the motion ^that those resolutions were fiot acted Ufmn, 


made 


fyr they WPTfe to be practically concurrent 
with«a pr^p^sal wdiicli had been made* to 
ireldtes, namely, that of •an indepen- 
stat#- provision for the^clcrgy of Ire- 
^id the prelates had resolved,, that 
h \|^rovislon, through government, 
compt i^iut and secured, ought to*fiF6*Sih2Wtk- 
fii Uy accepted.'^* Circumstanc'es ha\ im- 

* A doubt, at that perioiJ, ha^ b«eii en-* 
tevlaiiiid, t^ietlu r the see of Rome uyght 


issued from ^ot object to sucli a provisior^aj .conrey- 
; .prekitj^ an imprcssioiNuuii^TOurabmfo <fie in- 
ri^ht non. dep€iidcmce of tlie IrislKltoman Catholic ^ 


bj^ his ilifhtJlfn. friend 
House, on*lhe !23th^of^IJty/ 1 808, dotvn 
to the present hourVl* Irish piysmba; 

]>oured ibrti), in r^pid silEYcssr6n 
iintpmlifieTl calumnies ^ 
h.ul favomt^d a rneas*ire,T?fj|MfTn fact had 
its oi ig^i with ihe fouf nuV»*opulitan and 
oile r senior prelates cH Rt^man 
C’athoiic communion in Ireland. The 
last, though not the lc«ast injurious and un- 
nu rittd attack of this description, which 
k confidently statetl to have issuet 
the pen of a Roman .Gatholic 

Ireland, is addicsscJll to the right ifon. dep€it-~^^ — . - 

member fot the couniV of Kerr5" The J^churfh. A^h^Romai^CatlJJ^i^bishopliyflj 

der, 

their religion ; a mancruvre, to elVect, by the jjjjrofiscalttfih property^)n tno 

intiigye and cunning,’ what tk^ iiioSt’per-^ continent. Mrt Pitt lent at c dm passion attt 
secunng l uvs were* Suable <0 bring about ^ fo their Ji^rcsseg^^ifrtr the sentimoiits 
It IS holding crot art insidious flag, of truce, 
to bctfiy the ^arrisSn, ajuJ take ft \fy ^ir- 
pri>e but the Irmh are clear-sight^il, and 
•though, from natnfe, are generous 

and unsuspicious, they now have had sul* 
ficient experience to lba?h them to the 
contrary.'^ — Could this prelate be really 
Jgnorayt of ihe origin of that very mea- 

Puhlishcd in the Kerry Herald, dated 



26ih of April 
Clergyman. 

VOL. XVJIi 


1810, signed, A Catholic 


of the ste of Itome are exoreSsed in the 
foiiotfing o(BciaI][^V>>t^d,eiYhe sigtialufe 
of th^Sk-dinal Borgia, pi col- 
lege pf Propaganda FvJe, \ ^nt^sign^ ^ 
by Cardinal Ikartqadoro, * 

• (Copy^) '**Da Monsi^ Yescoio 

di Cork^n IrlandS^lt^quale hi ^t^goduto 
Tonore di trattare con V. S. lllma, ^ con i 
dQ0n ^liuistri di Sun Maestd Britt annica^ 
sop^ gli aftari dei • rw^tri C^ttolici, ion(r 
stato r^guagliate dllMWto. Ella siasi * 
inipegnaUu4^otegg^|ijX com.c'sia le* 
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terVeecA wtikh impeded the cxMution of 
that «nd jdst measure, which was 

ih^ avowed to be tn the contetnplatioh 
^ g^wnirient. Whether the mi^eters 
sincere in 'their declaratiotis, is not 
Ilie present object of inquiry, nor is it ma* 
lerial ; it is certain that the presumption 
isii) rtieir favour. Thejr avowed that the 
^ ^^stacles to the bringing forward inea* 

^resJ»f concession to th^ Catholic bjdy 
were insurmountable Whilst in office, and 
tfiat they felt it impossible to continue ip 
administration under the inabiiity to pro- 
pose it, with the crrcumstances necessary 
to carry the measure, with all its advan- 
tagres/^* They made^tijjp sacrifice of their 
offices to theit; opinions, which may bef 
^onside^ed as no Ji^bSrtc^ of ministerial 

x^*^^*turn to^the resolutions of\the 
RounafrCatwiicprelalf^in 1799 : we have 
J^cen latclj^ }^ld that, they pafoed, ** w;hen 
the reign o 4 ' terror' was stjll breathing,^ 
by/' pimctising upon fear and soljtude 
aM were '' c 4 hcerted*with little'less*lhan 
a irtenacfe,’^ and petition to our *be had - m 5 ,iiii;.*:*)ed 

idargy was tKe preamble of the written* 


lBoncession.^'t A learned itbinSn Cathc^- 


lic- prelate on this side of the dilmiebwho 
lias recently publfehed " An elucidation 
of the Veto,^* assuming as his nH/tta,y[, 


by the then minister Ireland; and at 
having buert led to l^lieve that their 
church would not ottly ue prq^tecti^ and 
honoured, but also that it would, in a aorl 
of subordtnawr w^sy, beegme the establish-* 
ed church of Ir€land ai|d, *' under this 
persuasion, these ten prelates admitted, 
that, in the appoint meiii;^f the«prelates of 
the Botftan «CaUiolic religion to vacant 
sees, such interferenOt 6f gpverAment af 
may enable it to be satisfii^rof the loyalty 
of persons appointed, is just and id 

be acceded to,*^ &c. &c. 

Now, with respect to the fact of those 
resoidtions having been influenced by a 
reign of ^tcyrror and dictated by menace, 
the noble viscount (lord Casllereagh) on 
the* opposite bench, who is the ex-nfinister 
alluded to, is mcHt competent to speak ; 
and should ai^ circumstance, connected 
wdth the tTfin^actions of the government 
of Ireland of that* period, be mis-stated by 
sir J. H. it would be subject to the cor-* 
rection of that noble lord,^ w’ith whom, 
during the Vhole of these transactions, 

confidential enr- 
A wo|.rv,AucAi^x», •j|^c».^j.*v>u<«>tly at the ifi** 
of the nyi,.i 5 t®; bf thg; depart- 
ment* the dontirmation of wifich w as re 


^iissque ipse tniserritua 
Et quorum pars magna ful, 
defcrj^'TfiTTis constituent prelates'* at the^ 

P^ri[ ^ in question, as ** beset and plied’J 

cben* aa€l\p riu^pito di ottenere un' onesta 
priv^sione per i Vicarj Apost^lci, e Clero 
Cattolico.d^ Scozia: Opera tut^^a del suo, 
gramffe afnmo e ^io-.aft?nza pari, degne 

percio def ^u.^ivi ringrazi8gjj^;,.rc.i*l ll 1 bA>iejiiost enrmcny,|)r€lates,^ \ 
Pailre,.fjue^ C«&ii^jga^ione,J partied to’ lho5>e ffcolutions, «a 

'4dr’1o. qu^itidiPr^/ - 

iVefetti^iCe ne nostr5amo^J;-Vti>jnsibilissimii 


ond' cite pregV^dol^ 

O contfncftime anche ' 

/^zione; ed ecibendoci 
^prrispondere seg^V^i 

qdaluhque* ir^:ontro de e^oi deslUerj, do 

— ^ resto..SePvi- 

ia " 


no; V..g. 

'tjarre. • • 

* Vide^he notes transmitted by mar- 
glois C^ratvallis to Dr. Troy, m Mr. flow- 
^ History of Ireland, and in thefepl^ch 
Ibrd CaaU^eagjK on ll»e 25th m’ May. 
^Vide Mr. jpC44^fi‘’siinqdiry/ ilublin. 


peatledly solityte^ by the noble viscount 
. [flcr€:^J^)r4 Castle re affh vvasob- 

y seryed th^nod h*j^j.'Jseiit. j Sir J. H. con- 
I tiaued.— me could, fron^ these cir- 
cumstances,sp{eakuvith greater ccA*ifidence 
re^pe^^i&g th4 mei»ures then in the con^ 
templation of government, many oF which 
had been suggested by himself, and ap- 
proved by his Majesty's minisJers ; nor 
was he less in t'ainiliar habits of correa- 
fir'^doncej^ at the so pie period, with soma 

who were 
and were- 

fully apprised of the situation ig which he 
stood V^h the King's ministers. No- 
)l^-p'^l‘^onimun n^ii^ thingVould be^ rnorc- stronglymnfarked m 
; appfesso their correspomTeiice, than their unqmafi- 

rV«: p^-oihi a pot^rlc •ficc^’rSliange on the* honour of tho|e mi- 
favofi irg nisters ; their«romn®micationj with the 
castle wqre unembarra^ed t)y appi ehen- 
%iops, Tiny faitlijs t# be rqf)osed»ifi their 
statenients ; and an apparent reciprocal 
friendly undcrsAajdingVas the basis of all 
their proceedings. 

Put we will s^pjiose that it was other- 
wise, and that ^rror had been the oriter 
of the da^' : what diflerent qualitit^ tbi^n 


lii 


nr 


* The late duke of Portland, then se- 
cretary of*8tate for the home department^ 
^799— i800w 





muil: th^f VBijfrable pre]at;|BS, 
fipoi tlie stern mfleicibjjity qf their cpn- 
^clential agent, Has so repeatedly de- 
clared, that invites martyrdom, sooner 
than give up an atom of the ^seittial dkoi- 
pline of his church ? Uis own consti- 
tuents, nevertneless, for the very act now 
deprecate)^ (whj^ is authenticated by 
their signatqres^ame)y,ths^t o6the fpqr 
tnetropoljtan and the six senior bishops), 
are acccused^* of’ a commerce of rpbbery 
not less than sacrileg?, and of an acxjaiyi- 
cence in a measure calculated to stii^p 
insurrection, to suflbcate Cbristiani^ to 
desolate Ireland 

Adyerting to the progress of •tfiese ill- 
fated transactions, we come to* the period 
when Dr. Milner (as the avowed agent 
of the Roman Catholic m*clates of Ireland) 
communicated with noble Iprds and right 
honourable gentlemen, in conse- 

(|uence, stated in Parliament the result of 
that communication, and announced, as 
they conceiv«l they were w&rranled, the 
assent of the liomau Catholic prelates of 

Ireland, to the spirit, if ielier o? ^ „ ^ ^ 

the prop#8al virUiaHy Jlmctioiied by Dr. thoen termed th^eigfi of terror ; — K)r,^ipf 
Milner. ^ On thia^art^f the subject^pioat ^qaestiona^ha> many of the prelates we|)| 
misapprJRension has^aken* place, and fhitipir s^p^r a very alarmin^,aiiticipaii*m 


not a wprd escaped 

mentary friends toiipifSi thatthe same iflJN 
pressions conUmied ip iN pf thpae# 

who/, from th^r s|atipft4»> must pjttprally 
have 'been considered aSithe mo^prpmi? 
nent to object or approve^sir J ^ K. pl>s«ry|^ 
that no person was more compptent tp 
speak to this fact than himself.’ 
the end of July, commenced the a^jll 
upon this proposal in the public 
leeP by p writer under the sign af pro 
SarsQeld, and followed by Lapiqs^ 

Veto, and other aasumed signatures ; add 

by some writers, who* attested their 
nions under their real names* The tone 
of all was in unis on wi th the denunciatipqa 
that have \n 

violence, as the for 

assembling the Cajnofi^ prelates in 
iinj^oT deliberate on ^he 
which had been so mqch fliSGonce.ived 
and misrepipsenteO, and ha^^be/ehy 
Citeil an almost genefaj^discofttent^ • 
If B^icylaiP periods are tp^ b^^arked 
by appellations, th% hour of thia 

ecclejihistical cooventim might tHuly bavp 




en upon it : ^ the 
ivMJC is ‘ * 
o the 


volumes have been n\ 
of the question li 
as any^measurfi stata- 
1 SOS,.. as havigg ohtainei] 
tual assent of the Roin^fi CSl^oIic prelates 
w hich, in point of la<^, was V 4>t cm isonant 
to the katcr of their own riesoluttohs 

It nutters not how those noble 
lords or gentlemen may have themselves 
}*e;vson€d on the cfiects of that measure-p-f- 
dliicreiit conclusions nuj^bedraw^i froy 
jibe same premises s icSWff 

and stood record :\and there ava^^g/^d is- 
position to bind Dr. Milner beyond his* 
authority^ he had stated that he ms not 


of the polsible result.^ No rmputation ^ 
mea^^ tpjbe cast upon the mtegrity, th§ 


or the truly^Cliristian spirit pf 
lal or vir-^ iftbSfe lit^o constituted iKat as?icmb*ly of di- 
vines ;•# arfd still less is any rs^^^ yUr 
tended to be cast upon the feeiings^ aw 
igorable, frank, and high-spirited |ljs.s 
of our fellow-subjecis, deeply interested 
in the resfdutious of ih^tr prelates, anj 
more jealous of the independency 4)f theif 
jjreligion, than anxious for th<^:%wi^esm- 
vatip n to the comfSdiS^rajicbis^jr^f 
cons^ituten. Such, 

i^omen an\^inisfcv’tun^nf tlib^4 mj^ s,^ait^ra 


sure, thongh he 


^ccredited^o assent t!b the spet^hc* mea- V^us, and .Off®*® 

he int*v^^S^^apipfine 
jc churcb, veay foi'cibly 
»is conjun^ure, that 

, which fy iVated^o povi^r fully 


iiimself well J wil^h 


considerlMi 

warranted to express .bis coufidencetii]* tht| 
nsseift of liis cunstitiaents. 

But we* wUl l(>f^*a little further. — The 
debate Jn this Ilowse took plade ^n the 
J^5th of May •and.in a few days the rejjori 
,of it reached Duiilin. TAose* parltameu- 
tary friends who had been the^ advocates 
o-f the measure, received deliberate ac- 
knowledgments of their eSbrts, and 
thanks in the name of the lioman Catholft: 
prelacfy of Ireland. From the 2d of June 
till towards tiie end of the I'ollowing July, 

Letters pf Detector, Dubldi>.jI90&, 


^atiih 

Hk>n, which fy iVated^ povi^r fully agaijUlt 
tlij uiuted bAt friends, 

insdriLthe sqc^ss oY Acpi of Upivir* 
' reserved benef^^^JCe 


^ sal anu umfi 


. A ju. jL - - 


"he abovi^passagej^ .^J^the spei^i^ 
J.GfetiviTfry.£rf.‘iffoyi^^ ques^io^ 


V* Thi 
of lord* 

qn tJke !^itf of May, lSOi>. ' Mr. jroiAip^, 
ibjn^^ly private secr,euiry to ^lr. Fqii;, 
asdprUf, in a rcceiit pMiphhjt, that the 
minisb^ w^e • 

lie wi^om wy 



i&i] ^Mav in, if i Msdi^ rispeeting [4(!^ 

^|j|>fiipni‘ change %ith the actdaHy given t<itvthe pro|>oied mea«u^ 


’ 8Ai*r,1t is’ ifistr active to lohfc back 
to th#iliJtitjfiAtiPn tfi ivhich the proposal of 
life -Vfeto Was held by the accredited 
the Irhih prelates^ a few months 
^eFft was r^tiewed on the presumed ac^ 
qalesdtoce of his constituents, in i SOS. 

Dr, Milner, V. A. and bishop of Cas- 
tabala- in his Letter to a Parish Priest, 


theiV solerpn deliberations, held at Dub» 
ltn, ori the 17th, 13tA> aifd unh January^ 
1799. In these deliberations, having' 
premised* the* justice and propriety of the 
interference of «governmeijyt in"'tlic ap- 
pointment of Catholic bishops^ as far as 
necessary to ascertain, lo^jjilty, they 
‘ f iTic” ■ ‘ 


resolve ae follows i* 


Resolutions of 


^atedjlst August, 1808, I proceed 1799, are thew quoted«b^ A)rj M J Witb 

t0»8hevr upon what grounds I rested my respect to these Resolution^, 1 liave. to ob-. 
pinion, that the Irish' prelates, in the se^ve— 1st, That they are in the Ijundsi;! 
etent of a friendly mihistry ^succeeding be^eve, both of ministry and opposition/ 
to power, and of tHe Emancipation being ‘and twe considered by both as binding 


granted, would not hesitate, under the 
presumed saOction f^Jjness, to ad- 

inrt of a lin^ftKyJuvver^ol excld^on in the 
executive The fust of these 

7^ ' ,‘injds is the actual Consent which they 
(thar^S£i4||4- nit tropolitans anrf of 
the most aitfeiit bishops), spe-akitig in the 
Itdme whole ^episcopai body, have 

\4 l 1 

dition.#The following extract of-a\l^tter 
written durinf the contest for tn^rsQbah- 


upon episcopal body : — 2 di 3 i» That 
the exclifijive power itsell, or the right of 
the Veto,' is not less explicitly offered in 
thefn than it is meiirioned in my negocia- 
tioiis : — 3dly, necessary checJv'i upon 

this Vcjto are not so distinctly expressed 
in the former m they are in the latter/^ 
Ag-ain, ‘‘ In alttjost ^eveiy uncatholic 

the appointinent of the perj^ms cal U^d to 
exercise thei^j function^/ Lord Grenville 


^^etlorshfp of OxffSv^l will supply ifie best , "then enumerate the measures 

t biwer to thi% assertion': The state j with which .Mr* ami hims^f always 

f the (piestion, as agitated irrf^liament, to accommjjiyrf^ie projiosal :— 

:h ...~i — i safeguards,' says 


ap:rpe to the prayer 
J^etition ; hut that it should resolve itseT 
in4p a^^^^iTTrn i tie e to consider the F^eiition. 
$6 Aat commitlee, he adds, the subject 
^outd be fully investigated ; to considelTI 
oWllal Qevy satVguards its adoption might 
ffeqijiire — by w'hat suggestions jealousy 



the benefK;'S 


for the civil and 
titulion of the realm ; 
iiVisj^luta^pf-frovisions for (jromotmg 
interest, * religion — for extending 
nte%course of our i\dbr?ned 





\ ^theirji t 

plans ^ffSl^cTath#w||ple^ 3 


and es tabl^^d chWt h — for conciliating 
The warmest affections of a people, 
whose various interests and leelmgs 
were thus consulted — and for insuring the 
stem of universal and unre- 
" — •' What 1 ask 
yti GreriviliTj is only that you 

shot^rtfc' enter fully •ifito the diiscussion of 
the subject; whatever he th^ result of 


your'ctel^herations^ piijch bent fir will be 
^tc'sof Ireland;^ mensure^^f I derived jlVoni the mere exaiinination of 

*^' '^ '* * * " • - these questions— asperities w ill be softened 

«—uvrf»^inde^d jealousies allayed. Let it be 
indelibly iniprcvisod thr mjnd of Ire- 
land, that it is only It^ U«i<m, by ch»se 


ifdeTa'ble estaBi^liFd 

tJhurcfii, ca'IcuJated tib pr^mofe horn 'its 
|lpnqnr arid adflliil^ge. erectidfi^'ofc 

iShhrehes ^<Uglebe^ousj||f, 


m a Country 
«of mor^ titan 
%00 had gk/**^ iuses, forinerl ari^Sm'nt'>al 

'Fhe^s^ate the 
Kbuian churchy admmis erincf to 

the spin fou^ mmimis of odr 

people, h^a also bSIHpSii obT^H of their 
iteliherak* cunsidera ion li von b»lera1e 
the R >nian Gathblic church whicdift^i epis- 


Gre it Jti 
diu! coiivt 


itain, 
onvtdsiofi 


you must of 

fthf jue^ibhabiyf p[ 
^bpU^pAercise an 



urse a h w it |o itave 
♦()rA Grenv^rte, it is 
er that Crown 
ectqal^gaiivV^over 


And intiniate Union %ith 
thi>t she can, in this dtead 
of iht? woi Td, 1^"** sod, prruct t her 

pt'OpIe, oi^ maintain her indr peruK nce.'^ 
— gmdi are lorrf Grenville/ .'s reconled sen- 
and il^ they were caicn aied to 
give offence to tlie’ Cadiolies ot Ireland, 
I why was he tjcain sMecied to move the 
P» fi itm, aft* rwards presented by the earl 
of Donoughmore ? Tlie Catholics of Ire- 
In^i co;iid nut be ignoMint of his seiitU 
iuents, ’• 





the gre^^r of the^j^isU^9^^tiiient» 
to a wan who ^:|da$o^ 

lawfiil for i^pi^acch to, Jntcfftife 

this bVw«s» jn»t w 

to ascertain theJoyaJtjr cA' 

possess sue: Iv great ififluei^ce ovec ,lMa.snb« 

jects ? — The schisma^cat; fiWJyereigii,^;6|L 

iiossia, and ihc heretical kin^ of J^uss^ 
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country means ly^e provided, and care U 
taken, both by those who have^a ri^ht to 
present, and by itie Iroly See herself, that 
no person obnpxious to the sovereign shall 
be raised to the [jrelacy wit^iin his domi- 
nions. The jjpvereigns M>f Russia and 
Friissia will be fuund to have exercised a 
power in ^lis res|fct, which f»r exceeds 
that which the insh preltftesjhavr oftered 
to his M^esiy, andfaceordiiigly these bo- 
vereigns have ^ach of them an accredited 
agent Rome, chiefly for the exercise of 
this power.. The King himself enjov|/rt, 
with the consent of Roinv, in the pr^i^nce 
of Canada ; the bishop of Quebec^^t be- 
ing allowed so much as to chuse bis co-ad- 
juior, until ihe latter has been Approved 
by the civil governor: — Fourthly, What- 
ever outcricsof the chur^t being in danger 
niviy have been raised by i<^oraiit c)r vio- 
lent Catholics in Ireland, JUchallenge any 
learned divine, or oibocwiitt r, to shew 
that the allowance to government of an 
exclusive povfer in {iresentnig to Catholic 
prelacie s, if con&ied to three times, and 

iccnnipanit d each tinte tj^ffaMirithe. avowal* , - - « 

of a w ell^roumlfHl stesi^ion 9I the candi- proper •obj^ctiofi against him, J^he 

date’s loji^alty, ovB^ghj^any thing presidera w.ill convene the electors, and 

unlawful k) itself o»dangcrous to vha iJroceed. 4) ihe election. of another oai^i- 

churcMl.^’ — 

The learned prelate ^roci 
assign llfh grouiWs ’oS'|jMs opi^ 
afterwards .<1*1 ii eciites . ' sihee, fo be acted upon VbenevcT cj[i;q.om- 

rites of kttM*r church wm^c amui to be <ur- slant es# sliiliuld permit. Do 
rendered, and the Jiiim’s-j^gclesiasncal j faith with it? Or, is that b^com'^;|^se 

and jurJawful now, which wa^ true,^!^ 
is lawful then ? In a w ord, will yoo rcjecl 


have always been emisulteVl in 
of •Catholic prelates, for; tUe\yacw<qii^ 
within their respective dominions ^ 
then hinders the sovereign of tire united, 
kingdom from enjwying th^ same privi- 
lege ? lie at fualiy possesses! it now in, his 
American dominion^; is tnal unlawful ii^ 
Irelaiul, ? But 

you httve already three 

tlays solenm deftbt^a'fTSff on the subjj ^ ^^ 
ihaJjAsdi h interference of goArnjg^it" in 
tbe appointment of prelates,* liHmay ena- 
ble it to be of the 

per-fon to be appointd*4j*-is jush and^ ought 
to bey^cCil t6 ; and that, therefore, the 
cancriuU elected i^to be pipsented to go 
yernnient, and that, *f governraent has 



supiemary 4 )vcr it acknowIedgeJT * ** Bu 
since ihi.s opinion’^ (he continues) 
founded in the grossest error, nothing is 
so easy as to <!i.ssip ite it, by exposing the 
true Slate of f;\c.s in impos ition to ^n^\^ 
paper faUehno'.ls, 

several pHjt.s, the iriV •system of cah^ical 
elections.” ' 

Dr. IVffiner U^ii proceeds tUus : — 

Shoubt |ir#fat^*recede iioA the Rp 
solutions.wbich the'sCentet^d into at Dub- 
lin, in 1 hope they wdli^ be »Kl^ t(4 

vindicate their proOBre<lm"s anil character, 
againsi the nwmeii^us and able opponents 
of each c< inmunitst, w ho will no^fail tv 
attack iliern *on ,the subject, and hafass 
• them I’or many years to# come, f hope 
they will provide answers, and such aii' 
swors as may be deiended against men of 
talenis, to the bd lowing fjuestions, winch 
will incessantly be put to them, as thef 
have in p ^rt bi en already fi cquenlly put 
to me. The head of the church has al- 
lowed a direct init rft renf c and power in ^ ^ ^ 

the appointment of bishops, throughout On the of ^pti 



yoM reject ^ 
these reBolul ions. (for the pBrpose of quiet* 
ing the alarms of the nation, and pi oftiot- 
^ng the eftiancipBtion), w’hiclfiy^fl li#reto« 
Vor^^gjuntarily in33lf*^order^to*^tain r 
yourselves^«.^^i 5,- 

Sucliwe ibc% obipjC^tionsT^^i^ ^y 9 

Jk. Miltie?) -\vhlc^^ 'a&'Tofiuv^^ wiirfe® 
held out'J^ , the prelate^ (Jh^eyery 
s%ie,^iould -^'^ ^iract their .decisiqi^ 
It#sMvise, Sir.^to*^asiticipate mischief 
evi.>y kind, in order to jgiiard against 
*lf, on the oifieX^hanipr^^e prelf te$ shoqliJl 
Ijjpy ;^have^soleninjy re- 
ViirP've Nothing more 
IS perfcc'’hi^xtbij>-i4k?ir 
sphefe, and what is chnujXytiye'fy easy 
t»he done; itfitfiely, to^^f’^lilen thelf 
people,^ ♦J:, they 

have be^ mipose^ upon, both. as (0 facts 
aud/easoning.” * ^ 

/puch were Dr. Milner*s sentim/ntai^ 
expresis^d in .tlt^ni^^hof August, ftlOS. , 
' ■ ^ foHow^g, the 
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conv^pt),oii of th/ prelates was b^ld in 
J>ublii|, ' and in that assembly they re- 
ahlved, That it is the opinion 

ojf tile Roman Catliolic of Ire- 

l&tid, that it is ^inexpedient to introduce 
irny alteration of the canonical mode hi- 
therto dbserred in the nomination of the 
JRomtmCatb^^ bishops/" &c. Soon af- 
?^|Wards, Dr. O’RciUy, the Roman Ca- 
^mliof^riniate of Ireland^ in answer to the 
ehntiiries of lord Southwell^ and sir ££w. 
Ipllew, says, ** I thitif^ and am certain 
hat, in forming their reaoluiioiis, the pre- 
lates did not mean^o decide, fliat the ad- 
mission of a teto or negative on the part 
of the crowri/ with the consent of ihe 
Holy Sec, Ca- 

thohc bislidfafci ^yould be contrary to tlie 
Toctrioe oTth^RSWSp Catholic church, 
any practic^^ or usage essentially 
tnd mWm^isably connected with the 
lie religHin/" JTbe primate 
ptbi?e^ds tcpavow,^^is opinion, ** thatftbe 
objection irfised against the negati’V^ is of 
a temporary feature resulting * frrfii^xist- 
ing cirginistance^ though man}' ^tsoris 


It is of some interest^ to consider ^tlie 
view taken of this proposed measure# by 
the see of Home itsefif. *Dr* Milner tejl^ 
us, in the same Letter Uf a^PaVisb Priest^ 
that another gruujMl of bis opinion in fa-^ 
vour of the proppsed veto, was, the im* 
plied consent of the sacT^S* congregation 
of the Propaganda, addmg. J^shall take 
care thaVth^ paigioal i^e of the sacred 
congregation here alludot^ to, and wbich 
was addressed to me in ^nsvfer to my en-* 
quiries, be laid before your assembled 
pndates/" It is certain, that Dr. *1VIilaer 
did^^y that note before the prelates as* 
sembK^ in IbOS ; it is certain, also, that 
they ap]x*oved the whole of his conduct 
respecting' his transactions here, as the 
assembly passed ap unanimous vote of 
thanks in hU favour, requesting him ta 


S pose it to jrise nora 4iie pature of th^ arch-priest to tli 
tsure, thus giving to the £gSttJntioa oP' 
tfah^isbops of j80S, a ineanipg wUidi 
Jlife says) if does not deserve."^ * ' * 

Such is life construction 
veto by the Roman Cathol 
Ireland, 5ind by the accredited 
the IrisJijCfetbolic prelacy/"* * ^ 


ueaiii^ig WU4CT1 

placLd the 
lie ptim* _ 


mode of appr^ntiug Roman Catholic bi-t 
shops in Ireland stated the practice, ob- 
taining in the United Provinces, upon the 
authority ofnhe cardinal secretary of the 
Propoganda,^narnely, that all Catholic 
were presented by th# 
ivil magistrate, pouretre 
comme in tha> United 

Primijces, there ! 





bishops.) 

% 
jfS I 

gested b 


i^rcno Roma IT Catholic 
•proceeded to object 
of*the Irish Catholic bi- 
lUe cr^U, *wtt€hhaJ<>et n sug- 
?£ county number, in the 


cohrse of ilii^i^ba^e of J805, *and quoted 
the letter of 7 ~ ' 


to lord Keuuiare 

^'*^After the debates in 1805, when^Mr. rti 'support ot bis objection to all power of 
Fox moved to go into a committee on the nomination, adding, “ that the whole- 
^ Catholic petition, sir J. H. ^rculated a some end which the learned gentleman 
lar^ impression of what 4vas intitled i had ju view, might easily be aitaiucd by 


Th^S(iL^i;nce of ad^ional K)bserva-o{ <u^he>* 


tions, and ciipJeS were trahsi 

; of 

cures H. had$ 


regulation."" 
tOevheioi 




Ue then staieJ^ 
us regulations sug* 


lx 


‘^iftributioii to tf^^'^^maii i ges^*?^ govern meii/, at that period was 
thatjj^ one, providing that, in future, all lists of 
mett^l persaiMS recoainiti.nded^> fill vdcant sees, 
or despiieHes, previdWcii^ tbeij^ tranwiiis- 
sibii to Rome, cltou Id Jbe communicated to 
jns JVUijefity's iiiinisteis/" — He then ad#- 
verted to various otbix* regulations,"^ con* 
eluding, " that*sucb i^elu latipnS could not 
be cot^i(]j^red, even attRome, as inotwijia* 
ttb(e w^ith the ackaowlejlgnleiil of a spt* 
ritual «su|Hrwnaq(y."* In fact, that sug* 
^estion wa« in conformity to the practice 
in nearly all thw states of Rurope, Catbo* 
lie/ Gret k, or Protestant ; but the autho* 
Nty cited by Df. Milner on this head, ui 
reference to the opinion of the see of 
Ron>e, is decisive* 

Vide sir» J. H/s ** Substance of addi* 
tiimai Ohaeryation&.'" f indder^ I 


^^^yyed it to^ 

his duty tg^recomme^ji^^pA^ con^lenS- 
tion ol the* King's Sndsters, anteced^n|; 
tb the UnioBi- J. H. received o^y 
l^piicatioi|;s, uariibwlar I y ^V<kn tvvo di«-* 
tt^uished ..R/mau ^C^^iic prelacies in 
li^mnd, as w^l afWum^hers in^£land, 

of die |ia4^hlet, 
* fey ciiytdim^*^jn freland .; ami a g^iitle- 
man, wfaon|i|g ^in ce thaft H^erjod ^particu- 
larly d is t i s oppo- 
atiion U) the uegatiwe qf the erdUm, then 
uidtedVfth the Roman Catholic btsliof>d in 
^l^ingtbe re-publi>c8tion of the panwuHflet, 
h»;tbe wish ofaj^yiose^,Avho read 
Mverj od: to the 
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continue to net a% their aigent in London. 
Dr. Milner has_aTQwed that cardinal 
Dorgia, th«;^i prefect of that congregation, 
which superinAends the Romah^Catholic 
clergy of this Uryted Kingdom/ had de- 
clared to hinj^ that, tl^ugh, Benedict 
XIV. had refused to enter into a con- 
cordat wiUi the tiicg of Prussia, it being 
without example^ for an uncAth^lic king 
to choosy e^fn^tnBng grand vicars, ap- 
pointed by the, prela|es ; there was less 
difficuHy about a pure negative, provid^ 
there were due precautions to preveny^ts 
becoming, in fact, a positive powerij^ 

The cardinal might, with trutirrhave 
added, that, in later times, thf ^appoint- 
ment of Roman catholic bishops, by an 
uncatholic sovereign, was not without ex- 
ample. Dr. Milner cites the examples 
himself, in the instances of Russia aud 
Prussia, and brings it homtiP tq Canada. 

Sir J. H. observed, that when be was 
himself last ^ at Rome, in 1794, the car- 
dinal prefect •of the Propaganda, shewed 
to him the correspondence of* Mon signor,^ 
now Cardinal, Rrskine, had been* 

desired by his MrfjesVy^ ministers topro- 
curefrortyhe the necesirffy* 

faculties of institutiotilin faVour of Ae 
bishop of Commingi^jpvhq was qanitfd, 
by the 
mingo 

but, soon niivtiif'i I X. I 

made to^he see of Romf, lu susp>end the 
faculties, in consequAce of a change of 
intention W'ith respect to the individual, 
and this w^as also acceded to. 

Previous to this period, sir J. IL had 
been in very intimate communiedfion 
with the ministers of^/i^p^li^jf^ovec^ 
pontiff, whose fuvoU^hle mspot’4i^)ria'to- 
Wards this4:ountry had been parlicfcdarly 
marked 
ficei 


misapprehension it bad^ bappei)^, M 
noble friend of his hadi pronmneed ^ 
eulogy of the present, vicariai delegaliofi 
in op]Dositioa to cf^titutionof orainar]P 
bishops. • 

On this head of the proposed retOt siC; 
J. H. observed, that, he would only refer 
to a sketch which he bad himself drawn 
up on the basis of the resoluUpns tlf 
Iri^ Catholic prelates of 179l>p and ,com« 
municated confidently to several.^ .end? 
nent persons of the Roman Catbdiib coniV 
munion, both ecclesiastics and laymeii# 
from whom it^had received an unqualified 
approbation. Afterwards *14 had been 
transmitted .as a. ^«^ketch, still ,opeii to 
correction# to Vfie kom%^iC^^Xolic arch«^ 
bishop of Dublin^ of 

much clamour exci^gd by " "" 

bm* ^ 


lt|d by tl^ repq«:^-4»5? 
dyeing be 



clamour excll 

*of re#rictiod^ ^ ^ -- 

moved in partiameqf, of whichja copy had 
been sent tK> the ajchbishdpf •thought 
proper to transmit th^keteb.# thus* com* 
muniqq^ed to him, to the general cimmiU 
tee jqJ^blin* Sir Jf H. proi^eded io state 
t|the alterations be hafk^suggetted *in that 
^ketch, ffomfth^ original regulations pi^ 
pj>sed by* the Catholic bishops in 1799 ; 
wdikk ablations were wholly on the" "bide 
of the Catholic, although the security 
le crown was ecpially substan* 


then referred to various or« 
dinanc^ and practices, principSiii^* ^gn- 
lating the communications with the 
Ronve, in foreign States, whether Catholic 
or non-Catholic. These w^re, • 

1. An ed>!i^ of the empress CaAaririg II. 
I^ated January l^th, 1782, erecting the 
^.yee of Mohilow' iiUo.^n archt5iO:<>lff ic of 
Ae •K?,^j[)an comtnunimi^tL reservia^^^ 
of the a/chmkTiop aii»d 



cation 
ministers 

difficulty about niakiiTg the appoinfniBnts^ 
of the Ron^n Calh(3ic pi ulates subject to 
the approval* of Ae king; and further, 
that ttfi^see of Roni% was ready tO 
from the nommatkinof apostolic vicars; in 
nvhom, at present, ^as vosfed Ae ecclesi- 
asticnl government of the Cat holfcs of Great 
Britain ; and thus to liberate his Majesty’s 
Catholic subjects from all •vicarial or de- 
legated power ♦ though, by a strange 


■| As Mr. C. Keogi has published tbp 
•ket^l) of in jpamphlc^ 

w all sonte stricii:^es, the sketch is. givejBb^. 
at h*n.8^in Ae Ajrh>rv.-^/ix, (Mo. V.) 
Keogh^«l^^res^es himself 

to thjg ^he hisfav>, whicUllCi. 

deprecates witlr great seVgr/;^.* He rpm. 
commends ve^rjjt^?.igvi<{p.r measur^ 

of a popb^t'^veto upon the appoLntmeitt 
of tne Homan Cafthollc bishops: By. 

controlling pow^e# of assent jour. 


'cslang a - - 

* Ti^ distinction between the appoint- negative on the acts c^convieption, 
ments the Irish Roman Cathoric bishops people atlhfge^ vft;ip simwU; 

ordinary and tbe Strglish and^ScoU:h | taneou^^y^:vil«l ij\aP/Ae|larifit«£^ 

> 9 ' * ■ 
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coadjujl^ bishop ( assigning revenues to Joseph s, 
the : declaring the 


archbishop to be 
mbjfKtpnly to the'so'/ereign and the senate; 
prjiihibiting all foreign ecclesiastics- who 
had no licence from the crown; and sub- 
jecting all religious orders to the arch- 
bishop independently of all foreign juris- 
diction. This public act also confirms 
^other/interior edicts, which prohibit the 
in^troduction of all papal bulls and ofb^r 
rl!scripts of the see of Rome witliout 
Examination of the Senate, lest they 
should contain matter injurious to the 
established government S^r J. 11. added, 
that a noble lord had, at his instance, con- 
sulted a di stinguis h i M ii A reipab^ dinlomatic 
charaete r, aespec ting the authwucity and 
p>ractical ^ttectQEirfNi|edjct ; and that lie 
b claryl, that i^w as authenijc^, and 
that iT^llisJptuted ll^irivarit^le regulation 
of the Roi^n CathoUc establishments in 
the Russi^n^mpir^ that tht usual facul- 
ties of* institution ^^re obtained from the 
sec of Roitie, and the Russsian^gov^anmcnt 
have an agetft resident at Rome, the 
expedition of the ivual ^instruments con- 
netited with th*e discipline of the Roman< 
Catholic church. * * ^ 

’SlTThat the nomination of Roman 
Catholic bishoprics under the gimmnient 
of Prussia, sin^'e the annexation pf ^Ijpawin 
had been made by the king, who also iispr 
an ag ent re siding at Rome, fof the expe- 
di the neces'^ary faculties. Pro 
fcsprs Busching and Thiebault, in their 
works, recognise this appointment.- In 
t the Fr«d(jricaiy;ode, there is no regulation 
to l^is euect, because no dj^inant reli* 
gious esUU^|hment obtajns in tlv? Prussiar^ 

fha t/ in jj mada, as is v 

th# lUi minatiSSooth of the bw 

- 

measures 'consecjii^W toVtlie appoint 
mentt ar^ tran^iicted the see^f 

Rome,* ^vtfchout. the o^^ensibility ac- 
tual nominatioii. InVoiirf' ies since* c^3ii- 
quered, for St. Acyningo, ^and 

Others, it had been statej^ that ihe nonii* 
joation of the x:rowi#%iaiii^xe<ted to^ the 
«ee;ofRqnMv|,( ^ 

4-rherd^^o ^lominent church qstab- 


ilfiMidn respeeiing t ^ 
made many Alterations in the 


exterior discipline of th^ church, 
iotis had all Jth< 


of .statics of 
‘ tile 


lishment 
see of Roi 
the goverfiinenT; no 
^iscopacy. Six 


^rtifTica, and the 
Hed* assent of 
kies^T^lffc R. C. 
nt w’* nidiops nad been 


recently appmnie I, some 
\iid some o(the ^uUir 
of Ireland, Frann^^fftl ^idieT^iiirons 
thaa 


of the. r«^'gj]lai 
i'hrgy— n atives 


5f It|is well < 


peror 


m Aus* 

tria; these rcgulatidiis liad all Jthe force of 
laws; and the emperor wa£i unquestioiia* 
bly supported by the cp-operaiion of the 
heads of the German c^irch, though 
many of the regulations were adverse to 
the see of Rome.* • n*- #. 

By a dfeerfee oT tlie 2dtli of March, 1782, 
recourse to Rome waf:p^iii[)»ted in many 
cases which before \j^ere adniiited, and the 
i^trod action of all bulls, briefs, aqd other 
rel^ipts of the see of Rome were subjected 
to eMmination, and required to have the 
royarSi^sent {Exequator Re^^ium) before 
they wc^e, allowed to be promulgated ; 
and to this regulation, the rescripts of 
doctrine in many instances, as well as those 
of discipline, were equally subject. Ail 
regulations and proceedings from foreign 
jurisdictions, <¥Uch as generals of orders?, 
were also prohibited ; ijie faculties of in- 
stitution to bishoprics were tube e.xamined 
before they *were carried idto eflect : an 
exception, however, was made in favour 
of the Fortlftt^^fiturnum, in matters purely 
spiritual. 

TuscanyiilJUf»^everal^ydicts of 
Leopold 2, belwrai "the yean 1778 and 
I78 k^, fCi^ulations^were established to the 
w^eclinjg rescripts from 
JoXhe. >^esc^(f'e subjected to the same 

* The lat^»po(ie, Pius VI, \< as very 
adverse to these alVeralions, and tliought 
it necessary to come in person to Viennn, 
hoping to prevail upon the emperor to 
rescind them. At the conference betw'eea 
these illustrious chiefs, the pope having 
as asked by Joscpli, 
^ed the measures in 
of the Catholic faith, 
or as matters of regulation ?«“rTo which 
he ari^^red, th:)t bc/^nsidered them in 
the latte» view^^ whereufHTn emperor 
replied, that as hephould have yielded 
^o pope’s spirifual supremacy had 
they been tnatlers iiiith ; ^ he niu.«<t 
reserve to himself th^Fexclbsive goverii- 
Liqe tn *811 matters #hich regarded the 
inivriyil regulation of his dominions. It 
is knf>\vn inat 'the pdpc was unable to 
ahakc Jose*ph from this ground, and that 
he.8oon after qtflufed Vienna, re infect 
^t must be confo*ssed however, that Joseph 
was not candid in bis conduct tow^ards the 
pope, for he Cdpriainiy, in many instam es, 
went beyond tHfe limits within which he 
had originally declared to the pope that 
hevshoudd confine himsetC 
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^xamin^l^pn. sind l;c^qe as those esta- 
blished in^, the Austrian .dpniimons. The 
bishops were direfftedlto'notifv all ordina- 
tions to tlie^governinent in order to obtain 
licence ; to communicate their triennial 
reports to governfhent be|6re their trans- 
mission to Koofe, 

7. In the kin^orn of Naples the Ex- 
equator Regium also estab^shi^l f rom a 

very earl^ perio^, without which no bull$> 
briefs, or resft iiHK- from the bee of Rome 
could have currency* la the history o/ 
the Extquator Regium, in the Istoria 
Civile of Pietro Gianone, he cites the 
various instances of the exercise pf.this 
prerogative in Portugal, France, Slanders, 
Milan, Savoy, Sicily, Venice, Flofrence, &c. 

8. In the Venetian blates, regulations 
were established in 1754^ with respect to 
all rescripts from the See qf Rome, sub- 
jecting them to the Ex^quatig^. 

9. In Spain, b}'^ a decree of* Charles 3, 
1761, all bulls and Vescripts whatever were 
directed to be^submitted to the King in 
order to obtain tbc Regium .Exequatur, 
lest any prejudice might regult/rom their 
publication, eithcK loathe concor datum, to 
the laws, custo 0)4. c)r tranquillity of 
kingdoni,^<y4:ceptiii^'Frc.p this pres^tn- 
tion only the briefs of’ the penitentiary of 
the Internal Forum. The lucfui^itor j^&e- 
ral was ako dire(5;ed n^t to publish any* 
pontifical bull^r brief, unlesy^ it were first 
traiismitti^d fo the King ^ and it was of- 
dered that no book oj^ paper should be 
condemned by the Inquisitor General, or 
by the tribunal of the inquisition, before 
the defence of those concerned in the 
same should have been heard. 

10. In France, under the old Regime^ 

the nomination to the b/shoprics and betie^-* 
fices was s|cured to* the crown, 5y the 
concordat between Francis the first and 
Leo the teffth. The privileges of tl^e. an- 
cient Galilean (d;furch,*evcr watcHful and 
jealous ol.'llie encroachments of Home, 
depended principally /upon two nia:^iiqs : 
—first; that the pope^ has no ailthority to 
order or interfere ^ any thing whether 
generator particular^ which conc|?rns the 
civil righis oP the kingdom. ’ Secdiidly, 
that notwithstandtrig ihe^pope^s Supre- 
macy is acknowledged Th Oases purely 
spiritual, yet in other resp^ects his power* 
is limited by the decrees of the ancient 
councils of the realihi • • < 

In 1 'PS 2, the supreme council of Pro- 
vence enacted, that no letters coming 
from foreign jurisdictions, though ohly re- 
lating to spirituals, should be e;Kecuted 

vot, XVII, . 


writhout the ^tification and registry of 
the court and this practice, was uni- 
versail}^ adopted by the supreme courts 
within the kingdom with a reiaxatidii iti* 
favour* of such cases as fell within the 
Forum Internum, cases of conscience, &c. 
— In consequence of these enactments, 
every bull, brief, faculty, &c- from the 
See of Rome, was directed to be presented, 
within a stated time, to one of the Courts 
of parliament, where it was examined, lest 
it should contain apy thing hostile to the^ 
privileges of the Gallican church, or the' 
.temporal rights of the crown : if not ob- 
jected to, it was circulated of course as a 
matter of mere ecclesiastical regulation. 

On these 'principles' the Concordat be- 
tween Buol!iaparte and Pius V.Uf..^as regu- 
lated ; and on siiiiilar plifici pies a con- 
trol authority has j)een 
some period or another, in ali^uSt every 
state in Europe, Cafholic as Pro-’ 

testant, with respect introduction of 

rescripts of the Jlice of Rome. ^ 

JSir J.*+I. o*bserved^ that l^s right hon. 
friend*had, with gi*eat ferce, pressed upon 
I he attention qf tbe Hotise, \^ [s considera- 
f(ibns upon the subject, as applying to 
foreign interference. The Catholic pre- 
lates contfeAa they have given the highest 
security thbt subjects can giv^, by taking 
the oaths if allegiance. It is admitted 
that none higher can be given by an indi- 
vidual from the authorit*^« ^ which 

have been cited, it appears that 
every state has seen reasons for adoptijjg^ 
collateral measures of precaution, k is 
not the Catholic subject agaWist whofh the^ 
state seeks to 'legislate, but against tlye en- 
croachment of a foreign power, iiot^low 
im devising the me!kas;»por inactive (a» 
histor^ wiU show, at vari5»4^«*pf»j:iods) In 
carrying them intp ^ 

Y^pdli ^ lormef occasion, &ir J.‘ |I. oh- 
seS^^d, he had noted how inadetyiarte the 
exTuinff.Jaws were to provide a^ainst*any. 
sucK wcroachment. .The staiute of the 
j3tl|^f Eliz. c.*2, consiitiiibd what has 
^^eii coiisidei^d' as tha^^nly barrier. It 
cnacte^, T^jat a;ny person who shall get 
froiiS of fcrSe any bull, W^riling, 

or instruinhtat, written or printed, contain-^ ' 
jng an5r thing*, matter, or Cause vvhatever,^^ 
^h^l be spbject 46* the penalties of high 
|reasort. Tnat statute reiiiHihs still unre- ^ 
ipealed^; Vet ^instruments from the See df 
^ome are, in various cases, essential to the - 
fexercise^ of the R,oman Catholic religidn, , 
^hich, in Jord Mansfiefl's conslruction, is 
how not merely proUcted 
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nnd established by law. The result is, If the prejudices of tlvp public have been 
that the act is, and must be continually rather ingreased than allayed, by the ap- 
violated. The provisions, in any case, peals of the Catholics fhemselves, on the 
are too sanguinary to he enforced ^in the subject of the negative powifjr of the crown, 
present times. ’^—VVhereas, if institutions, the eftbrts ot their old opponents have not 
similar to those which have been establish- in the mean time relaxed, ^ut have thcre- 
ed by the wise policy of other states, wore by been augmented. 

introduced here, in the place of the incf- Sir J. 11. could not.l^H refer with great 
fectual guard of the statute of Eliz. we pain to t dis«.!oifrse pronounced in the ca- 
should obtain rational and practical^ se- thedral churc h of St. Pa I, by a now 
ourity from eventual encroachment^ in right reverend prelate, ,a\td published, 
Ahe place of a sweeping prohibition, which Jugsu Reveioiidissimi.^* It is gititled : 
defeats itself by its absurd sej^orit 5 ^ But Concio apud Synodiim Cantuarionsem, 
it will be said — Why this solicitude, at’ Paulina llabitu— IX Kal. Julii I 897. 

this hour? Where liow is Rome ? The In w^hirli is found the l‘ol lowing passage : 
answer may be m^h j J n the words of a “ Vei^^uin dum illi oinncs qui extra suae 
Roman prSve^b — ‘‘ Ubi Papa\'.i Roma !'* Ecclesiae ’terminos sunt, tanquam hmre- 
The Ronran prelates of Ireland, licos, suppliciisque deditos sempiternis 

►v^^jral and vigilant, were not insensible to habeant; dum liiiiveisum sibi vel in ipsoS 
the^pi,:,-j^ility of ^ch a danger. Heges impewim ai rogent ; dum palam 

.as in the ji^rir 1 79 t,, an alien bishop was prottteantur iwllani fidem cum hmreticis 
sent to* iV^and, upon a private mission servandarn'esso > dum lisec, iiiquam, talia 
from ‘Ron]^, and ^l/ts 'mission was rernon- portenta ab illo Anlichristo ct profluxisse 
sirated against by a late Roman ^fJathoUc et adhuc profluere videmu.^r, quanta peri- 
. metropolitan^ prelates It was npt con- cula in nos^ngi uere arbitramini, si in im- 
lended* that the purpose of the mission peril societatekn ullam asciscerentur! Luc- 
liad an injurious tendeficyf further tha^ tuosissima illa.cjuai ^injorcs nos'tri perpessi 
as it was coupled with an assumption of hac ipsa al^nis aniinis 

power wlwch might be occa*(A\?ill}4 exer- nbsiris lia^rent itllxa cjiiain ut ullo tem- 
cised to a#mischievous end. sWe know ptji’is interva^lo posijnt deleri. Ne dicant 
too that a Roman Catholic nj(etr//(iolitan Se^jfcMtiore^ esse bodie, justiores, hnma- 
had expressed bis apprehensions to tlw? niores ; non jam et se quales eos fuisse 
See of Rome, lest cardinal IJr§kine, then i\ostri rnemo*/ant. Uuairidiu cnim 'IViden- 
ip I^rtlffun, should appear in^lrelunr tina ilia in\^ale!Wat coafessio ', qiramdiu 
.jvlpch might be interpreted, by the ad- 
versaries of the Catholics, as a mission to thoJics ^vilhout restriction. Mr. Pitt, on 
» ^dispe;pse witli the newly enacted oath of the debate on the 2/>th of Marcfi IS05, ob- 
al[egiarfce. At tliat pci'iocy.''it is ceviain served : 1 thought that such concessions 

that "llie conduct of the reigqing Pontill' to his Maje.sty’s Roman Catholic subjects, 
was^ marked by the- * strongest acts ^^f onjgi.t hav e been granted, by an united 
friendly to his Majesiy^s gftvoi^n- rparli^nf-nt under such guards and se- 

iTienti>as'*’tfe^ri(Jus briefs cttiatiatii^g frorn^ curkics hu* our "civil and ^clesiastical 

jjut had A constitution, as woidd enliroly,remove the 
been ^(Jtherwise, there existed no bar^jf'r dart gcr^, which ni^ty apprehended might 
agakist* encroachment, in Ireland arise from so^gveaia dtpnrk'^n from the 

•whaUwa8*to bp Tbund in the loyalty oPour policy of foiSner times, as wmuld render 
Catholic felU)Wsubjt^cis>. ‘ j, > the boon, safe to tUe country, eflectual to 

^ ^ those who received .Jinnocent^to those by 

* Thfi statute 13th hhz, does not 'ex- whom it was conferred, artd conducive to 
tend to Ireland. ^ ^ the ^rength, ungiiinfity, apd prosperity of 

f This subject is treated at Mmie length the empire. Such mire my sentiments 
in sir J. H/spaqjphlet, l^ie Subsljfince of formerly, "such are ^hey now; if, from a 
Additional Observat^on.s, 1806.'^ Mr. | concurrence of circumstances, it were ex- 
Pitt also eviiantly refers t^ soth rcsAic- pedient now tu grant them; and, if by a 
lions, ill bis speech on Mr. F'ox's motion wish, 1 coultj* carry such a measure into 
1795 ^those nieasuies were* concerted be- | efiect, I am ready* to confess that,! see no 
tween Mr. Pitt and lord Grenville^ and rational obj edition. — Debates, l8ok 
the known fact aijpc>rds also a refutation of It is difficult to conceive what the 
the assertion Uird Grertville was , learned |>relate has in view, or what is the 

pledged to sillpjjort the ahtuii^of the L'a- j preciser cause of the alarm excited in bis 
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ilia agendi, sentiej^dique norma> ad quam 
omnia exigant, iu int^ro sit, tagndiu illos 
tanquam omnis hJmam pariter, divinique 

• — — ; 

mind by this Trjdentina confessio/^ un- 
less he alludes the creed^r profession of 
faith of Pius IV. founded upon the council 
of Trent, which g«;jlemrily promises obe- 
dience to the Pope — '' verim ^beAentiarn 
spondeo ^t •Catholics have ever 

disclaimed that they are bound to it be- 
yond spiritual matters ; — they have sworn 
allegiance in temporal or civil matters to 
the king ; and when it was represented 
to the late Pope Pius VI. (in by the 

Itoman Catholic archbishops, that a mis- 
construcUoii of the pontifical oath had ex- 
cited some discontent in Ireland ; ttie 
pojie, by a rescript C 4 ated^ 23 d June, 1791, 
grants permission to substitme an oath si- 
milar to that taken by the archbishop of 
Mohilow, omitting, the words Ilierelicos 
persequar et impugnabo,'’^ and concluding 
with these wftrds — I will ‘observe all 
these things the more inviolably, as I am 
firmly convinced that thefe is nothing 
contained •ill therfi, y^diicU can be con- 
trary to ^he fi(i€^rt;>J <awe to his i/iffsf 
serene king^of Great Britain and Irelaifd, 
and to bis successor^ to thp throne ;^s(> 
help me Ciod, and those HolyMiospcfTs oT 
God : this*l promise rmfl engage/" SucK 
arc the word? substUuted *hy the Pope 
Pius VI.* # : 

Very different are^he sentiments of 
another right rev. prelate, Thu following 
advertisement is prefixed to a charge of 
the lord bishop of Llandalii delivered to 
his clergy in June 1 S05, soon after lord 
Grenvi]le"s motion in pariiarnent, and.pjuk- 
lished, for the first time, on the 1st of June 
180S ; thr(jt days after^thc secohd motion 
of lord (i^enviile : — A numerous and 
respectable part of tjie elergy^ rb ’ my 
diocese lifcil^estecl me, at the time ii w^asde*- 
livered, to publish the charge now submit- 
ted to^the world. I excused w^yself l^m’ 
complying^w ith th{5r request, because I 
considered th^Catl^oIic question to have 
been then settled, ai^least for ar tiAiej^ and' 
I was unwilling to*reviv<j. the discussion«of 
sa subject, on which* I hajithe* misfortune 
to differ in opinion from a majority in each 
house of parliament. *I liave still tl\at 
misfortune — but looking the sitiia-^ 

tion of the empire to be abundantly more* 
hazardous now, than it was three years 
ago, I have thought it a duty to declare 
publicly, my approbation of a* measure, 
calculated, I sincerely believe, aVovc^ill 
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juris hostes, pertimescere, et i curia et 
militia arcere necesse estj ! !’"* 

In this short passage^ our Catholic fel- 
low-subjects are distinctly charged with 
entertaining opinions whicb they have re- 
nounced upon their oaths. The first 
charge indeed is that, of which the nega- 
tive forms no part of their oath : for the 
legislature must have seen that the 4p^pu- 
tation might equally have been made " 
agaiTist the Established Cliurcli, in rtv- 
ference to the condition of all who were% 
not baptize^, as inculcated by the Idth 
•article of the Established Church, as well 
as by the Athahasian Creed. . Th j charges 
of the right reverend predate denounce 
this class o/ his fcllofv subjects, ^mounting 
lo a fourth of the whole population of the 
empiije, as enemies of all Tavvs,^divine 
human,*\vho as such should be I'rij^riiom 
our courts and ou^ armies !*ja class of. 
whicli probaU y the greater piOportion of 
our fleets and armies snti^oriip^ed ! what 
encour,\fjementr But, on this head a few 
considerations wdll be oilereck hereafter. 
With not Jess regrqf must we turn to 
sentiment* oPan hon. ami right rev«- 
’ reiie prelate, long distinguished by almost 
a \)0U4idk;fi6 munificence, and not less for 
a iibcraiip/ of opinion a^d actum, in other 
respect^, vihich claims the gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens. Nevertheless, he urifor- 
timaleiy thinks, there is some danger. 
Jest, under a misconstrued indulgeu^G {p tt>e 
popish petitions, we should, by an app>arp 
ance.of indiflerence to our church, ^ve 
countenance to doctrines and usages \vhich, 
as sincere Protestants and readers of our 
bil)le, we niust ever hold to be idqlsttrous, 
filaspheraous, and sacrilegious?’"* In this 

^ ^ 

I other line asur^s, to support iine Indepen- 
^dence^o^the coitPtry,\o secui\; stubi- 
lity of the throne, to promote *peactf^imong 
fci^'iow subjects, and chari.iy amoftg fellow 
>Chri!^'Jus, and in no probablt; degreft 
* dai]^^rous to tlte co*listitutmn, either in 
^hiirftli or st^te. R. L. 

Calgarih-Park, I si June 1808 .’^ 

% first construction given by lexi- 
cograpno^of the verb arceo, is, * to drive 
away^’ frohi,*ag'Xfa; — prqpuho;. the*second, 

^ to keep off:’ Vi^e Littleton. Odi 

pfofanunf vu^gu.4— et arcro.” Jlen'acCm 
* It may be asked, what is the opinion 
of orthodox divines,* at the present ^y, of 
the goleinn service ordained by the church, 
at tile healing of thetxlving s ^vil?” This"' 
service Will be foweiPin Sparrow’s Collec- 
tions of Chnona^ 1075, und^was continued 
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opinion, htwever, the learned prelate is at 
issue with the declarations of the legisla* 
ture ; for, assuredly, such men could not 
ht recognised as good subjects ;*^ .for, at 
every hour of their lives, they would be 
open to prosecution both at common law 
and upon the statute : Yet we find their 
i^hurches protected by law ; their priests 
licen^d by law to perlonn the rites of 
their religion ; penalties assigned for inter* 
rupting those rites; and public institutions 
^^aiseti and supported by parliament for the 
education of their priests, and for the sup- 
ply of their churenes. We may refer to 
the words of tlie great lord 'Mansfield*, in 
speaking of the " Dissenter's way of wor- 
ship,’' so tis of file Catholic — ** It is 
not only ^xerojjjted from punishment, but 
lered ifinocent and lawdul, it is, esta- 
blisE^^t^t .is put ifiider the protec*tection, 
-and is not tperely un<ier the connivance of 
the law*.'* / ^ * 

The Irifth RotTlkn-catholic clergy have 
complained, that, the secret of .confes- 
sion not being acknowledged by law^, 
priestshave been iiVerro^ated in the courts, 
and declarecf contumacious for not an 
swering, or not revealing it.'*’ 

They afeo complain, ** that»tKe freedom 
of worship k denied to Roman catholic sol- 
diers and sailors, who, for the Irnost part, 
are compelled to attend the proiestant 
churches, in England, and sometimes in 
telf>»d,'^otwithstaiiding the acts'of 17‘J1 
V'.ndlTPS." 

ton the subject of confession, and con- 
sequent absolution, as tenets of faith and 
discipline in the R. C. Church, sir J. IL 
obsc/Ved, that Iti no respect did they es- 
sentially difl’er from the ritual of the estdP^ 
blished church 'Vand that, on a former oc- 
casion, iileTTSd so Uated it ; but there was 
no parMtf me disci^line^pf the Ron?an ca- 
thoiiCf<5hurch, that was more iridustriouMy 
raisnepr^senlcd ; the only difi'erenccT'^iri 
prai tfce,*fs, th;it the catholic is ebjoined, 

, L-J 

— ■■ ■ ^ » 

and acted upon cfnen in the ifeign of queen 
Anne, if not later. The Gospel of St. 
Mark is first recited ; and, ifpon wjrds 
being Repeated, they (the Ag^^ues) shall 
lay their lunds tan the sick, and they- shall 
recover," the direction is, Here the in- 
firm persons are preserflted * 10 * the king, 
upon thetr knees, and the king teyetb his 
hand*upon them." — No comment need be 
made. « 

* Vide Furneav'x, page 24, quoted in 
the memoir of J. R SftHon, esq. * 


by the council of Trent,f*.o confess at least 
once a year to a pri#st ; ^and the form of 
absolution invariably made usp of by the 
priests qf the church of4>Rome, is that 
which is also enjoined, by the rubric of 
our church, to be used in^he •• visitation 
of the sick;" and likewise in the Irish 
ritual of the establishcd^fhurcln in The 
visitatioii oii prisoners." The priest, by 
the rubric of the esfablkhvd church, is 
enjoined to move the sick to a special con- 
fession. The order of the commpiiion of 
king Edward 0. requires—*^ such as shall 
be satisfied with a general confession, not 
to bc^ ollended wdth them that do use, for 
their further satisfying, the auricular, or 
.secret confession to the priests ; nor those 
also which think needful for the quietness 
of their own consciences, particularly to 
open their sin* to the priest, to be ofl'ended 
with them which are satisfied with their 
humble confession to (fod, and the gene- 
ral confession of the church." The words 
of the rubric of the established church, are 
these: ‘M)fiir Lord Jesus Christ, who has 
left power to his church to absolve all 
sinners who truly ftjpetit and believe in 
’Wiftftj of his greau forgiv^e'thee thy 

oftences; and bj^ his authority committed 
to .me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in 
file name of the Father, &-c. 

The same w'orils are used by Archdea- 
epn Paley, and Dr. Mant, in their ** com- 
panions for the” visitation of the sick," 
founded on the pt-w^er imparted by the 
imposition of hands, ai the ordination of 
priests , — ** Those whose sins thou shall 
forgive, &c." In both churches, the con- 
dition of absolution is the same, namely 
coqtrition for past sins, joined to a firm 
purpose of ameiulmcpl; and otherwise the 
absoJutioit is declared to be nugatory. 

It is, nevertheless, a prevalent opinion, 
that, *in the R. C. church, absolution is un- 
conditional, or at least, •thaWi:s, cflect is 
taught to be riiore dependent on the per- 
foftnisnee of w^orks-of imposed penance, 
than upon a tt*uly fo.ntrite s^tate of the 
mind, and firm iesolu«fon of amendment ; 
the bs^sranswer to give to t^ose wjio main- 
tain such an opinion, -is, m the words of 
the compiler, ^ the book of prayers^ 
.recommended to the use of catholics serv- 
ing in the fleets and armies of Great Bri- 
tain."* 

Under the head of a Preparation for 

* Printed by Keating, Duke-street, Gros- 
venor-square, permissu superiorum," 
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death/^ are these #^ords : f (whiuh sir J. 
ll, read You ktu>w, from ^he cate- 

chism you Jiave fearnt, and the books of 
catholic ins'truclions you have read, that 
the absolution of s^ptiest can Jbe ol no be- 
nefit to you, lujjess you b^ duly disposed 
to a reconciliation with your ofleiided Gf^l. 
by true fai4h, sincere sorrow for j II 

your sins, by a iirtii resolbtii^i laever to 

. - - • — -Ji — — 

• • 

f It is but juijtice t^ the laudable and 
pious efforts of the compiler (an English 
prelate of the Roman catholic church), to 
subjoin tlie following extracts from this 
well-directed work. • 

^\dvertisemcnt. 

Whereas a very considerable portfon 
of his Majcsty^s subjects, i^smployed in the 
defence of the British empire, consists of 
catholics, whose chief happl^iess is derived 
from the performaj^.ce of the duties or their 
religion; and whereas the known princi- 
ples of their ftdigion do not* permit ca- 
tholics to unite in' prayer, or^iii a form of 
worship, with others of a difierent* religi- 
ous communion, Hhe* following form of 
prayer i^^ompot^td for ike use of suc.h‘‘'df* 
his Majesty^s catholic subjects as may be 
serving in his forces by sejt or land, and 
may not have th^ means of Vccourse to 
the ministers of their holy religion : in the’ 
humble hop^, that by the authority of tfie 
legislatufe, in its kind iiifJulgence and just 
attention to the cons^entious feelings of 
so numerous and so meritorious a class of 
the defenders of the United Kingdom, the 
catholic seamen and Boldicrs will be ex- 
empted by law from attending the service 
of the established church, and will bo per- 
mitted to assemble together on Sundays 
and holidays, in some* convenient place, 
to worshij^ God agreeably to the service 
of their own communion, and to^lfeV up 
their anfivat prayers for^their king and 
country.’* * 

• Before aii#Enga^em*ebt. 

Psalm xx^i. (iflids xxvii.) The Lord 
is the protect^ of nffy life ; of whbrtf shalf 
1 be afraid ? If armies in camp sjionld 
^tand together agaibst in#f my* heart shall 
not lear. If a battle should rise*up against 
me, in this will I be c*onTident. And jn 
Psalm xxii, (alias xxiii.) Though I should^ 
walk in the midst of the shadow^ of death, 

I will fear no evils, for thou#art with me.” 

For the Litany. • 

That thou vouchsafe to bless *sid[id save 
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commit them again, and by a willingness 
to satisiy God, and your neighbour also, 
as far as justice requires. Without these 
dispositions on your part, the at ?, of the 
priest would not be ratitied in heaven, 
3 ^ou would be guilty of the profanation of 
the sacrament of penance, ano provoke 
the indignation of the Almighty, instead of 
obtaining his mercy. It is only wl\en he 

our^iost gracious sovereign George, with 
all the royal faniHj, to support him by\ 
thy powder, i:o direct him thy wisdom, 
and to conduct him at fength to thy eter- 
nal kingdom.— That thou .vouchsafe to 
protect and support our commanders and 
oOicers, to«inspire them witti wisdom and 
courage, to crown their ex^rtions*with vic- 
tory tand success* and after ^lis ' 

bless them with the e^rlastirig Iv^^ppioess 
of heaven. — That ^lou vouchsafe to give, 
us grace to fear thee^^o honoqr^our king, 
and readil\» submit to alt'.Whomi^is our duty 
and thjt^will -that we should obe 3 % because 
it is i^hy will : for we know that he who 
resisteth thy power, jjfesistelh thjr ordir 
^vance, O G6d and thejT that resist, 
purchase to themselves damnation, Romv 
xiii. >, 2..** • • 

An Admonition to Catholics* serving in 

hTs Majesty's fleets and armies. 

• 

If to tl^ faithful performance of your 
duties tit your king and country, you add#^ 
constant attention to the worship of Godjv 
and .to the salvation of your iinmoAal 
souls, your happiness will ^be complete. 

Render, therefore, to Caesar the thiogs 
that are Caesar’s, and to C^od^ tlm filings 
that are God *s.” Matt.^xxii, 21. Your 
lamities and your country.., are, justly dear 
yew; but* how much more deai^ than 
even ihq^e, ouglft yofir own souls-to bs ? 

What doth it profit a mart, if 1!^ gain 
the whole world, and Icjfc his otiui ^ul ? 
or wkat shall a man give in exolfange for 
hisfoirl?” Matt*, xvi/ 2(3. • 

• With r^igard to concerns the 

conduct and behaviour of one mart amongst 
yo» t^ji^rds* another, take care that no 
diflereii^^^f religion disturb thaj union 
and i^eace vyffich ough^ to reign in the 
hearts of those, vjho have one common 
duty anef interelt in serving and in de- 
fending their king and country. 

As much as you, keep ^eace 

with all men. Render to no man evil for 
evil, (Rom. xii.) nor railing for, railing, but " 
contrariwise, bless^^, (1 Pet. iii. 9.) The 
grace of God be with you all. Amen..* 
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iiee 3 you thus duly disposed, that God 
looses in heaven, what, by his authority, 
and according to the conditions of his in- 
stitution, his minister looses ou earth/^ 

On tlio sublet of secret, or auricular 
confession, and the obligation imposed by 
the church upon the priest or minister re- 
ceiving it, we may derive information 
from the 1 1 ‘3th canon, intitled ^'Peccata 
notofia niinistris jus est denunciare, pri- 
vatim coiifessa retegere nefas.^’ Pro- 
/vided always, that if any man confess his 
secret and hidden siiis ’io the piinister, lor 
the unbuvthening'of Ins conscience, and 
to receive spiritual consclalion and case 
of mind from him ; wo do not an^^ way 
bind the said ^unisiei* by this /mr consti- 
tution, bnt do sU ict ly charge and admo- 
him* that he rio nof, at any lim/?, re- 
veaf*^ awl make k-nowii to any " person 
.whatsoever, any criu^* or olfcncc .so coni- 
rnitteil ab his trust and scarccy (except 
they be such critl^Cs as by the laws or this 
realm his own iitb may he called into 
question for^'onceaUng the same,) under 
pain of irregularit'y,’’ 

A membei' (Mr. WifDcrfvU'ce,) on tl^c' 
bench behind sir J. ll. heic interrupted 
him by sajdng, That is a <ra^mn of the 
church of Jleinc.o’ Sir J, lli replied — 
No, it is a canon of the established 
church, and "as late as the year ]()()3, of 
the latest class of canons, which const i- 
trutes the* principal ccclesiashcal 'code for 
♦ihe government of the church. The 
Kfng’s ratitic.Uion gives an authority, 
which is conshlercd as binding on all those 
who are subject to him in ecclesiastical 
matters. gucli is tiio construction put 
upotl them by ecclesiastical writers : but 
it is of more jmportance to examii^ tlie 
opinion ^eiiTertained in Westminster Ilall,^ 
In the-case of Du Barre^i. Levitt^, 3A G^. 
3. onr a qudslioii raised relative to the 
exaitiimftion of an interpreter, Mr. Garrow 
cited^a tmse determined by Mr. * J^i.stice' 
Buller ; it w«is a case in which th# lil^ of 
a prisoner was •al. stake :-T-the King «. 
Sparkes.* The prisoner being a Roman 
Catholic, made a confession''bef<^' a Fro- 
testant.clergyman, of the crirmwftr which 
he was ind ic ted yuan d that confession was 
permitted to be given in evidence, upon 
which he was convict^ and ''executcid. 
Lord Ken 3 mn observed, " J should have 
paused • before . 1 adfhitted the evidence 
there admitted.^' Lord Coke also />ays, 
in his 2d institute, •' If high treason is dis- 
closed to a clergyih^ in confbssioii, he 
ought to revtal it, but not iii a case of 


I felony By the Iaw,^^as it now stands, 
there is no crime^ not even high treason, 
the concealment ot* which can call in 
question the life of the person concealing 
it : hence thg canon law is at issue, in this 
respect, with tlu5 common layv. This head 
of complaint may be concTuded with re- 
fering to a well-known fact, n*d^iel\r, that 
Henry r. of France, wished to make a 
law, b}^ which confessors ohould f>e bound 
to reveal coiiR|>iraciL*s ag/iinst the King, 
which might come to their knowledge, 
even imdcr the secret of confession. But fa- 
ther Coll on convinced Henry 4. that it is 
conlrary to llu* divine, ami natural law, to 
cli-'.dose «vvhat is known only by confession 
-tliai il would not be expedient to the 
public good ; for in that case, no person, 
etigngeil in a copspiracy, would mention 
this crime in .confessimi, if he knew that 
his conicHsor twas at libtMiv'’ to denounce 
him ;^wijereas, ia the alxsolute confidence 
in the inviolulde secrecy that is, and must 
be, observed, a conspirator’^inay disclose 
his guilt to his confessor without fear, and 
the confessor ma^' employ the most 
powerful ii)oiives engage hint to rc- 
'trounce Ids crimiual th'si^us, and thus pre- 
vail t cvil.s, which would no> otiicrwi.se 
ha)ie been known. — ;TIenry was perfectly 
.sUtisTied tliiit his intended law would have 
defeated its own purposes. 

With respect to thv siiuaC«jn of the Ca- 
tholic military wider the existing Jaws, 
the bare mention ‘'v>f it ought in justice, 
and, indeed, in common deceiic}^, to be 
enough to insure redress; nevertheless 
the complaint has been necessarily rc- 
urged, as often as this subject has been n> 
ne\ycul in parliament ; repeated applica- 
tions have been made to ministers, to 
every administration in succesyrlon, it may 
be said, since the year when the 

Irish opened (lie army to Catholics, 
but no adequate redress has be%n;,obtained. 

At (^hatbarri, it is true, a f-pot of ground 
way granted by government, to erect a 
chapel for the use of Catholic military, 
and, under successive cowimanding of- 
ficersv the Catholics Hvere ,separal.ed from 
others, on the Sunday parade, and marched 
to their owh piuce oF worship. In othei 
places, the Catholic military have experi- 
enced a very <?apPricious fate ; sometimes, 
though rareh^ allowed to attend their 
own pastors exclusivel 3 »^ ; at other times, 
obliged to attend the service of the esta- 
blished church, previously, or subse- 
quentljr, t‘o their own service ; butoftener 
marched indiscriminately to the esta- 
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blishcd church, without permission to at- 
tend their own. The.Cathoiic prelates of 
Ireland have frequent fy addressed govern- 
ment upon this^subject', particularly oii the 
28th of May, 180p; which address, sir . I. 
H. said, wfis j:jansmitted to tl>e duke of 
Portland himself; and stated that, 
notwithsianding^the assnrancc.s given to 
the Catholics upon taking ’service* in Ire- 
land, no ^ooijer* weff; a regifiient though 
chiefly campos<;d of Catholics, arrived in 
Pnglany, or in any oflier part of the em- 
pire, than they were forced to conform to 
the established church, and often re- 
strained even in their dying mom cuts, •from 
the exercise of their religious ^duties/^ 
The address proceeded to pray, that some 
parliamentary regulation might tjfkc 
place, to as.sure to the ^"atholic soldier, 
liberty of conscience in thih respect. It 
had been stated by an horfburable gene- 
ral, on the motion.of thanks to sir S. Ach- 
muty, That the seventh regiment, which 
had so gallarftly fought at INfonte Video 
under the command of sir .Pdm. Butler, 
was composed altogether • of * Catholics, 
and tliat*^n point o^ fact,- he. knew that, 
of the meif who bad attacked tlfrf 

garrison, ik) less than 3,000 consisted 
of Catholics/^ Sir H. observed, that it 
was consistent with his own Tvnowledge^ 
that of tlifee levies of *1,000 men each,* 
marched in^o^the Isle of Wight, a few 
years since, in two of thofe levies 1 60 only 
were not Ckuholics ; ^id of another regi- 
ment, tlicn ill the south of England, con- 
sisting of about !)0O men, 8f)0 w^ere Ca- 
tholics ; it is also well established, that 
the proportion of Catholic recruits, at pre- 
sent, greatly exceeds that of Protestants. 
In Austria, it is w^ell known, tliat the army 
is open to^lews. and so much attention is 
paid to tj^e rights of conscience, that 
a military order regi^larly issiigs VVery 
year to«A»empt the Jew^, for a certain 
time, from duty, in order lo allow them 
undisturbed attendance on their s?il9lmn* 
festivals. Jt had, irita fornier debate Wen 
stated in the Hons? by sir J. H. that his 
Majesfy had^ grarTted . commisSiofts ^ oi^ 
chaplains * to Roman Catholic pri^ts'in 
•the several regimenlts of fclfe Insh brigade, 

* One of these comnussions to the rov, 
B. O^Brien, Is dated 1 OcUlTP l, and tha^ 
of the rev. J. Macdoimel of the (Scotch) 
Glengary fencibles, M Aug. All 

the regiments of Irish brigade have had 
chaplains appointed to them, whose com- 
mjssioos were all signed by hrs Rjajesty. 
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and also in the regiment of Glengary fen- 
citiles, which had been raised on the Bri- 
tish establish :nep-t : ihi;; fact is now stated 
in 'anfey er to s(>ine gentlemen, w! o had 
( \ press v',d an opinion, thaf those who ad- 
vised sucli a nieiisure, had advise d a breach 
of (he coronation oath; let it he remem- 
bereel, however, that Dr. jM:lne:*r’s refuta- 
tion of the restricijve operdtion oC^ that ^ 
ojvtln as aflecting the questicfn now before 
the House ; had been declared, even by 
the late chancellor Sturges, to be uiian-» 
sw^erable. • 

In the naval^ service, Catholics were not 
less numerous ; Sir J. H. held in his hand 
a li.st of 4C) ships of the line, which, at two 
difterent pjjriods, had bcloiiLfed \o the Ply* 
mouth division, and in the majority of 
which, ^ the ("atholics greatly# exceed;jd 
the Protestants. In ^ome of ^rhe first 
and second rates they amounted even to- 
two ^hirds ; hi one ou4wo firsfc-raftjs they 
formed nearly^ the wljKle ; sfnd in the 
naval hospital, about four years since, of 
470 sick, 303 were CaRiolit^. The pro- 
portion indeed ^it pr^iSent in the* naval 
jfbspital at Plymouth, is less than almoft 
a^any antecedent period, scarcely amount- 
ing tcP a fefirfh.* • 

As the ’difficulties opposed* to Catho- 
lics, wkh j-espect to an att;gndance upon 
their owm pastors, mus^ necessarily be 
greater in the navy than in the army ; the 
little mdruial of devotions, which has be^a 
mentioned as being more particularly 
plicable to their situation, will, it is to ue 
hoped, receive that countengince ^^hrich is 
prayed for, and to which it is so justly 
gntitled. • # • ^ 

^ The memorable *bilR introduced some 
years ago,, by a noble lord since jremoved 
Lto thff other* hoarse parliament, Vould 

^ hf^ve applied an *611601001 reniedy for the 
grievance com'plained of; and woald not 
only have assured to the# CaiholTcs ?i fuU 
protection of the rigl\ts of eonsdience, but 
ha^le^held out th*e means of iftviting young 
men of condkion to those ranks, jn ivhich 
they lyight with honour distinguish them- 
selves iU the service of their country- 
ranks they must now seek>if tliey 

seek tiiem at all, hy sfealth and under 
I e\ery disadvantage : nevertheless those 
who are so *prone to withhold those ad- 

* In the year 1780, w'hen fewef Catho- 
lics -entered the service than at present, 
the crew of the ThuTiderer of 74 guns, 
commodore Walsm^iam, was composed 
two thirds of CdthoUcs. • * 
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vantages from them, do not scruple to in- 
vite them, in the last resource, to the pos 
of danger. Even the Catholic priest is 
occasionally selected to acquit ardous and 
high contidenual commissions— involving 
great personal risk and delicacy of ma- 
nagement. The defection of the marquis 
cle Roniaria from the cause of the enemy, 
it is known, was produced by such a re- 
• sort** A Catholic priest was also sent by 
government to appease the mutinedi's at 
/•theNore; their services-were very properly 
acknowledged, as the * well-kpown father 
O'Leary’s had been at an antecedent pe- 
riod in Ireland.— The eulogies pronounced 
upon the latter by members of that House 
are upon j-ecqrd : and no man had ren- 
dered more substantial services to his 
country iq the hour of danger. The con- 
tinent ^gr many ytors had opened a creat 
. field for the exertions of this class of our 
proscribed fellow-su6jects and George 
the secon^jj is sai^^'to have exclaimed, at 
the battle of Dettingen, where he had occa- 
sion to witness theia valour — Ourse on 
the lavs that depi we me of the aid oY such 
subjects 1” With all theVesentment, hoqj- 
ever, which we may suppose to be insepa- 
rable from a high spirit of hoiwur,^ when 
sorely oppsessech.it is well known, that in 
the year 174-5, not a single domiciliated 
Irishman joined the standard bf rebellion. 
Lord Chesterfield (then lord-lieutenant) 
was instructed to raise 4,00b additional 
^troops, for the defence of Ireland. He 
tdok it upon himself not to raise a single 
man ; but, on the contrary, he sent four 
re^ iincTits from Ireland, to join the duke of 
Cimrbe.rland. Upon his return, being 
ask^ by the King, whether there wei^j 
many dangerous Papists in Ireland, he ro- 
pliedv ''•that ife Irad only d^sebyergd tw^o, 
in the persons of two\haiidsome^youn|f 
ladiei^*of the name of Devereux^ who had 
danced •^at the castle, on his Majesty’s 
'birth-night.”- 7 -This head may be f losed 
with an observatida made by a*rmble 
friend, many years since, i^ referei«Ce to 
the condition of some of his own country- 
men, "that after having • servpd ^heir 
country wdth fidelity and hoj^ur, and 
jafter having blej in her c&uiJi^the^ were 

r 

* The rev. J. Robertson, one of the pro- 
fessors /)f Maynooth,*was se*iected for this 

dangerous service ; and the rev, 

Plunkett, a Roman Catholic priest,* was 
9 ^nt from Chathamdo the Noro to endea* 
vour to appease (he mutiiiieers, : 


liable to be ruined by fipes, and subject to 
punishments fit only for felons.” 

A learned gentleman*, in an interesting 
collection of Memoirs* recently publisheo, 
addressed to the University of Oxford, has 
as.serted, that "«the provisions of the mar- 
riage act have been complf^ with, by the 
Catholics, without objection.” ^ Sir J. H. 
could nf;t agree with hrifi in this assertion, 
having considered it a., well-established 

fact, that the provision of the' act/ by which 
Catholics are obl/gcd to submit to the 
marriage ceremony in the P/otestant 
church, has, for half a century, been a 
subject of complaint amongst Catholics, 
and particularly of their clergy. On the 
known principle of their church, that it is 
un^lawfui for Catholics to join in acts of re- 
Imion, or in any sacred rite, with others 
of a different^communion, the late Catho- 
lic bishop Cballoner considered himself 
bound to consult Rome on the subject, 
and, in his pastoral insfjuction, addressed 
to his clergy in the Loncjpn district, in 
1759, charged them to . caution Catholics, 
as much as ppssible, against going to the 
Protestant church to obtain the canction of 
4he marriage ceremony. In 179L the Ca- 
tholic clergy certainly expr^sS^cd a wish 
to ^obtain redress of ‘this grievance; they 
have uo objection to* be placed under re- 
strictions similar V> those of ouv marriage 
act. In speaking upon the subject some 
years since, sir J. H. then observed, that 
they contended onljtr that the sacramental 
essence should be reserved to the spiritual 
primacy, and that the civil effects should 
wholly be regulated by the civil jurisdic-* 
tion. Both in Ireland f and England, it 
is of great importance that this solemn 
contract should be established and legalized 
by some unequivocal and ujpform act. 
Sir J. H. could venture to assert, that all 
those.^^ Catholic prelates with wAiom he has 
ever coflimunicated, would be canterif that 
a registry wls established by^ie civil 
magic. ti ate,^ which ipight be certified and 
registered at the general courts of quarter 
sessions. The Ciuakfej, aii4, eVen the Jew, 
are by provision ofi,the marriagq. act it- 
exempted from thq pelialties' and dis- 
abilities impos^ by it on others. Some 

* Memoirs Af the Catholic question, by 
J*. F. Dillon, e^. of LincolnVlnn, bar- 
rister-atlaw. 

t In Ireland the certificate of a Roman 
Catholic priest marrying a Catholic to a 
Catholic is admitted as evidence to sub* 
stantiate tta,e marriage. 
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writer* contended* as it has been ob- with the, result of his elaborate researches 
served, that the oisciDline of the council into general councils and decretab, ami 
gf Trent is ^arafbount in Ireland, /fhe; has recently .given to the public the cen-* 
feet is* thalT, in^the arch-diocese ol Dublin, centeiation of all bis Cornier labours, in a 
and in the dioceses of Meath, 'Kildare, work nititlcd, The nature arid demands 
Osflory, Femes, and in Vardinate of of the Irish Koman Cai holies/' The at- 
Gal way, contafhing a vast mass of Catho- tack therein made upon the a(kninistrat»oji 
lit' populauon, the discipline of the coun- which he honours with the name of the 
cil of Trent Iws^ffever been r^cewed, arid Talents," is not the least prominent part 
of course has nc^cattonical operation upon of his work. He compliments the wisdom* 
clandestine rtlarriages. The regulations of of tiis Majesty, in disciovei ing "their iii- 
the council of Trent e5^act the presence of trigues, and removing them from his Coun* 
the partsh priest, two witnesses, and the oils, and ^hus rescuing the nation from 
consent of parents aiid guardians in the their machinations," adding that, thus re- 
case of minority, as are also requirod by moved, '' the^ fell with the. universal exe- 
the statute of 20th Geo. 11. Tl»e conse- crations of every good subject in the em- 
quence is, that marriages, which, under pire!" — He has, however, pm i tied to state 
certain circumstances, are deemed valid, how soon it happened after their iVdl," 
in each of the dioceses that have been tliat Jiis right hoif. friend the Chancellor of . 
mentioned, are considered ag null and void, the Exchequer, who i^ovv presides in his 
in all those districts where# the discipline Majesty's councils, and to wh(;se hands, 
of the council of Trent has beeVi received : as himself diicl area, liis hlideUty, bound 
~Tbe whole of Great-Britain, as well as by bis regard for t I k?* psrabii.sy incuts and 
France, stands in the predicament of those religioji of his*country, had confided the 
tix dioccse.s.* Nothing in»re need he administralion of i>is alFaira^ upon remov- 
said to urge the propriety. of -some state ing them from those which they had 
provisionf in concurrence with the wish of been s?ntfusted — how soon aftser 

the Roman Cathfilic clergy, on this poinf,’ that removaU he had invited a noble loril, 
to reme<fy#what cannot but be cousidefed al th^ he»d#of that so execrated aciiniihs- 
ns a serious evil, particularly as alKjctiag tration, w ith his friend* a noble eari, to re- 
Ihe descent . of property and biiimurs, sume tlicir seats in Ids Majesty's c cum i Is 
which caifnot be*Lecur*d, as the law now in order tb give strength and stuhiliiy to 
stands, wdlhotft a violation of the liberty of the governjnent ! The Jearned author has 
conscience.* > It should indeed have been also oii>;ttcd to inform us, how much »Jie 
staled, that, within coftain prohibited de- more recent an^i better informed opinions 
grees, a dispensation of the Pope is abso- of the Chancellor of the Exchequer^ap- 
lutely necessary; but, by the statute of peared to have been seconded by that# 
the 13th of Eliz. such dispensation exposes graceful array of the high* prelacy of the 
the parties receiving it to, the penalties of church, who supported the ek-clivr^of the 
high treason.+ . •hoble lord to the. office of ChanceHor of 

In attempting to fescue that vast class ftie most ancient seat oY learging and re- 
of the comhiuniiy from the opeiatioji pro- ligio» in tbet United Kingdom. * • 
duced on ^the public mind, through igno- . It to be regfetted^ that the strength of 
ranee, or wilful misrepresentation, it* may tfie learned gent.'s prejudice hasr^ot yet 
be propgj^o advert to certain othfjr charges yielded to the fierce of such bright s.xam- 
against them collected, great in- pies* for his imitation, ^.ut we will still 

dustry, by a learned -and riglU,lion.*gvnt.t hope* for his sappoA of nvasures better 
not at present in hi^ placp, but who, on a ^suitM to th^Mate of the empire, than tiie 
former occasion, ImuI favoured the House, re-enactment of the Anti-Cath«>lic criroi- 
• • • • * nai c<»^. We know, that in ITPhJ, con- 

templa?^; 5 p union, he has recorded, ui 

• * In France, where ar^jipaftof tfie dis- a leijer right b 4 )n. mover of the ^ 

cipline of the council of Trent has been question now befpre the House, his opi- ’ 
received, it has been in consequence of a nion, that»we#e we one people with the 
national regulation, independently of the British mation, the preponderance of the 
authority of the council. * Protestant body in the whole empire w'oulcl 

f Vide this question ^ated more at be so great, that all rivabhips and jea- 
length, in sir J. H.'s Substance of Ad- lousies between Protestants and Romanists 
ditional Observations." Faulder, 1806. would cease for ever, and it would not be 

VOl*. yvil . F * .. m 
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necessary to curb Romanists by any Ikws 
Whatevei*/'* 

This learned writer has often imputed 
to his Catholic brethren, that they are 
taught that nil engagements, stipulations, 
or agreements with heretics, though con- 
^med by oaih^ arc, with the oath, absolute 
nullities but the truth of this impu- 
tation, he has not inTariably maintained, 
* for, m the Irish House t>f Comnxuis in 
f^7P3, the oath now taken by the Calho- 
iics, was introduced by bimsel'f ; which 
oath was founded upon* the !ej:ter of their 
own declarations, *in fact identified with 
them. The Catholics havfe been charged 

(says the learned and right hon. gent., 
that occasion)/^ with holding tenets injuri- 
ous to the social compact, by wnich states 
subsist. Th« belief thdt this chargf was 
true, wa§ one great*reason for not fentrust- 
ing. them with power — their declaration 
denies th€? charge — I am glad they do — 1 
beliere th|*m to b? honest men — and de- 
sire they will swear to* tlicir declara- 
tion ! ! V* Admirable consistency 

The tict of the ^3^ hi.s present Ma- 
jesty, ch. 4i, has used m^nre defined term^. 
apeakmg of the penalties^ and disabilities 
to which Catholics an? subjeoJed by,the\s 
and 9 of X^^lliam fill, than had been used 
in any other act — the preamble siates that 
** the rigour of .the aforesaid •act, at the 
lime of its passing, was chiefly judged ex- 
pedient in' order to preserve the ■•go vern- 
oaent against the attempts or effe>rts of 
thftse persons, who then did, or svere sup- 
posed to acknowledge the temporal supe- 
riofity TSr power of the pope or see of 
Rom^, \vhich is contrary to and inconsis- 
tent ^ith the allegiance of the subjects ml* 

the said reajni.^^ ^The preamble of* tile 

act o£ the 5 1 St of the present 'reigtt, had 
beforc,<leclared, '‘«that Vfcrtain principles 
bare Ijeen attributed to them (the Catllo- 
lics)cwhR.h are dangerous to society and 
%ivil )4be(ty> and which they are >\illing( 
Co disclaifn.^', ^ ^ 

Sir J. H. here read f several passages 

* Letter of Dr. Duigenareto Mri Gi^at- 
tan, 1797. 

f T&e foflowiog passageJ^rffe cxy*acted 
from diflerefU publications of the right 
hon. P. Duigenair, liLA).— I ask this 
author (of the Case of Ireland* reconsi- 
deredi),«whether he can produce a single 
instance on which a state, having sufficient 
power to exclude* all traitors from its 
sovereignty, voluntarily called, them to 
the oatercise eof nprem^ power ? This 


from Dr. Duigenan’s publications, and 
then observed that the British and Irish 
Catholic subjects of n is Majesty contend, 

would be the case,, if Romanists in Ire- 
land were ad nr^ tied into the Houses of 
Lords and Commons. — Shall we give 
voices, in the supreme legislative^ assembly, 
to ihosetyvhc^ are taught fiy their religion, 
not only to renounce dand, disobey, but to 
vilify and traduce the supremacy of that 
legislature ; and who thus allay supersti- 
tion with treason, and, as it were, feanctify 
rebellion Dr. Duigenan's Fair Re- 
presentation of the State oflreland.^^ 

1779 ,j « The Romanists of this day 

complain of the laws which enjoin the 
taking of this oath, declaring that they 
cannot in conscience take it, that it is to 
them an exclusive oath, as they cannot set 
in parliament without taking it ; and they 
and their abettors (among whom in this 
point they muster all the Jacobins in the 
country,) desire to have these laws re- 
pealed. They plead thus : We are from 
conscience- traitors to our country ; we 
maintain that ojar ce^imbry is siAycct to a 
fbreign power ; vye are alwaj’s iseady to 
support the authority of that foreign 
poY^cr in every possiWe way, by arms or 
crtheVwise, anil to- bow down our country 
fo its authority ; we therefore tfemand the 
repeal of the laws w hich* oblige us to 
swear aliegiiUfice to the constitutional 
governing powers 6t' our country : it will 
enable us to procure seats in tiie great 
supreme council of the nation ; and con- 
fer, power on us to betray the independenca 
of our country, Tlie Pope and all our 
divjnes assure us, that we are bound in 
conscience to do so, when we shall procure 
pow^r. Pursuant to this doctiVne, we th« 
Catholics, will endeavour by every means 
in our ppwer, to fi^*e ourselves*^ from that 
osur^iQn; and pray, good^^^otestaru 
usurpers, assist? us in doing so ! put us into 
a cippticity of cflecting it ! that is, of be- 
traying our corjimon •country to depend- 
ence and slavery !— After «this exposure 
‘of the; present Romislt religious principles, 
sO'Vadically hostile to, the temporal go- 
vernment aftid f^tabiisdted constitution- of 
/be British empire in church and state, of 
such antiquity, Hof-such indisputable autho- 
rity, and of such recent avowal, let tho 
supporters of the pi^esent measure infprm 
the House, at^what period, and by what 
public authority, did the Romish church 
[>r ks* votaries renounce or disavow these 
prjncipies^ or any and which of them. It 
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that such vprinciples aa are ascribed to | The dispensings^ and consequently the 
theai in those passages, .were njarer held | deposing doctrine, are also prominent 
. by them, nor cotfld ever be held consist^ hmong the aiccusations advanced against 
cntly with *thew known tenets of their faith the Catholics; and these are taugiit, say 
I and discipline, general Councils and de- their adversaries, by the Sd and 4th coun- 
5 crelalsof Popcjhave beeii«arrayed against cils ofLateran, by the council ef Constance, 
them by their opponents, to prove the and fuJIy recognised by tite council of 
V charge ;-wto thu^they plead the general Trent ; ilie last general council constituting 
i issue, not guilty,” and • sp^ciaily they the great code of Catholic faith and dis- 
i plead, thfit an e^ainination of those coun- ciplioe. *• 

cils and decre^ls,'combined with a know- To enter upon the detail of all th# 
ledge ^f the extent ot obligation imposed charges made against his Catholic fellow- 
by them upon Catholics, and wiin the subjects, the learned and right hon. 
evidence of the conduct of Catholic sub- member whose oplnhuis have just been 
jects in the most trying times, ought to es- noticed, would be. but Iktie suited to 
taWish their full acquittal front such a patience of the House — rit is to be regretted 
charge. ' that he has found so nian^ supporters of 

— ... ■ — ^ Ills erroneous and injurious , opinions 

is notorious they never di^/^——I)r. Huige- amoyg that veiferable class ^of society 
nan's Speech on Mr. Fox's Motion. (latch- whose education and profession must na- 
ard, IS05. • turally lead to investigations, which, it 

The decree of t,his fourth Lateran coun- were to be \^shed,1bad produced difierent 
cil, that all engagement, stipulations, or results ; and it is tft dae regf^ated, that 
agreements With heretics, though con- 
firmed by oath, are, with the o^th, absolute council^ and theic empl^ments, and 
nullities, affords a full answer to a specious rescued the nation froniitheir machijfiatioiis, 
argument* used by Romanists, and their LThey fell wifch t^e universal execration pf 
abettors, \;igainst1vhat is AO often, and witif'^every good. subject in the empire, and 
60 much reftison, objected to them ; that their^imsy^ndeavours afterwards to ex- 
they do not consider ihemsejves as bo^nd cuse or extenuate the attempt, were re- 
by oaths. — Again^; The deefees of’ this ceived^with derision. TheTalents'minis- 
council (iTateran) are'sj:i^cially recognized; try, discartled in the manner before-men- 
acknowledg^cf, and confirmed, by the sub- tinned, and now forming the first, or tb« 
sequent general councilsOf Basil, Constance aristocratic* class of malcontents, deter* 
and Trent ; tliey are^warranted by the mined to redouble its exertions in en- 
constaiit practice of the Romish see, ever cou raging the claims of the Irish JLo- 
since their promulgation; they are dcchir- roanists. — Irish Romanists, who W'eie 
ed, by all, or the great majority oi the most numerous among *lhe pansantry, 
principal Romish divines, to be infallible had procured considerable influeifce^ 
authority in points of doctrine or moj^als. %s forty-shilling ^ freeholdefs ift ^oun* 
The zeal of the Talents’ rninistr}^ to ag- •elections, issued • ordws to iheir 

grandize ^pery, as wtl! in Englam^ai in agenii# in •Ireland, to support*ewerY canr 
Ireland, atjenuth outran their policy and djtate for the ref>resetfilation of a county 
discretion. They attempted, wj^h* great in lrt lan*d, who professed himself attached 
dexieritpii^o surprise his Majesty info ap- to the Romish interest: by the^e^means 
probation of a measure, of flangerous ten- • they, procured some of itieir pa^ty jn Ire# 
dency to the Protestant establishmftiW of®, lai^ to be returned members of the impe- 
the empire^ to wit, t^ enabje Romanists to rial •Parliament, and such *men were by 
fill the highest confmand in the military tlreniheldforihasPiotesianls,tboughac- 
force ftf.the eippire,^s well by land /s by* tu^JJy^d^estitute of all religion!!!” — Dr. 
sea, and to procure the myal assent tft^ a Duigerrai’s '' Nature and ektent of the 
lain for that purpose?. Tb# sagacity %f bis demands he* Irish Roman Oatholics 
Majesty discovered the intrigu^ ; he re* fully ^explained.” Stockdale, Pall-Malh 
probated the measure, as meditated in- J5i0. I 

vasion of the constitution, was as much * It not contended that all oaths are 
dissatisfied with the mode in which it wa? of eternal oMigatiou : live sovorcigfi au- 
conducted, as with the bel\^viour of the thority, in every state, exerciseS a dis- 
party, when they were detected, which pensing power, wher\ it has a legitimate 
was not very respectful to the Sovereign, authority^ over the^ parties or over the 
who immediately removed them^from his subject of the o|th or other pngagemenu 
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8;ich charges shouid be reiterated, under 
the sanction- of an assembly which must 
necessarily give great weight and solem- 
nity to the accusation, and materially tend 
to counteract endeavours of those who 
have sought, in the spirit of legislated 
truth, to promote the prosperity j^nd 
strength of all his Majesty’s dominions, 
by assuring his subjects of all denomi- 
• nations the blessings of a free constitution, 
and binding them to each other by mu\!uai, 
interest and afleciion 

Although nearly the' whole /substance of 
what is asserted in these passages might, 
trithout meaning any pers6nal offence to 
the learned author, be justly answered by 
the simple counter- assertion it is not 
true yet as the charges tlierein made 
have not failed to excife very unf«vvour- 
able impressions, ^aiid have ofteVi been 
cited by those who naturally imagine that 
the au^hrr must hav*e had #great advan- 
tages of inform a it becomes a duly to 
this House, now sitting upon a petition 
Effecting the ffivil rigius of so many mil- 
lions our fello^>Jsubjects, th<*t members 
having the means shoultf report to theiRv. 
in order to disabuse the ramds of tho^e 
who have «given credit to suc4i taUiunnies. 

It is painful to press upon the attention 
of the House such a frequent recurrence 
to those antiquated councils ; but as they 
constitute the great engine^ of attack 
against the Catholic claims, we Ought to 
Examine them with attention, especially 
on^ the points so often recurred to la the 
, speeches and^writin^s of the learned and 
right hSb. gent. It is of importance here 
to cefn^ider what construction .is given to 
thos^ canons, and to the decretals of cer- 
tain RomatiPontilfs, by the states, anil in- 
dividuals which are in known comrrtunion 
Mrith tbe See of Rbme, biul abo,ve#all, to 
dscetJiSn Whether the See X>f Rome her- 
self Ectufilly ho|ds those doctrines which 
ttre wnpoted to her: — we shall find ■** 
otherwise. * * ' ‘ l 

We know that the opini^^ns of foreign 
universiites have been resorted to, at tue 
iiistaiice of Mr. Pitt : — we toow J|^hir«an- 
«#ers, but the lcarned.?*nd rigj^non gentv 
liot being able ^otherwise Vcrcomli^t the 
refutation thereby sq decidedly given 
to his own assertions, hfs told'us, in fits 
last publication, that it is n6t stated 
Vipon«v%hat authority* the authenticity of 
these answers depends,^’ and that '‘.they 
were produced and published by a Roman 

.1 — ' — » - - 

5 Preafnble, Irisih Act, 1778, 


Mtv. ^ralidTi's A/o/iow mpecting 

priest of the name of H^.Si^ey, educated in 
S|*ain.’’ .So also, speal^ing of the prin- 
ciples of Roman. Cath^ics, from the 
prayer-book,’^, which, " kc admits, is in 
general use among thq Catholics of Ire- 
land;” he cor.siders therp.as depending 

merely on the authority of Dv. Cop- 
pinger, R. C. bishop ofjf loyne<r . 

As Ktthe answers of the six Catholic 
universities, namely V)f fconvaiw, Douay, 
the Sarbonne, Alcaja, Valladolid, and Sa- 
lamanca, they have been often, primed, 
and their valadity rests on the regular 
oflicial attestations of the principal of- 
ficers, which were all verified to the satls^ 
faction bf Mr. Pitt : and sir J. H. said, 
that he is in possession of the original 
leflers of tvi^o of the prelates who procured 
them. No factican have been better as- 
certained. 

With respeet to •* the principles of Ca- 
tholics’' on this subject,. resting on the au- 
thority of Dr. Coppinger, it is well known 
that they are annexed to jfwork, printed 
in the yea!^IG82, and written by Gother, 
whose merits have been recognised by the 
late bishop Law , (of Elphin.) The Ca- 
tholics in ni}^ Diocese (said this /enerable 
prelate) are numerals ; I knf>\v I cannot 
ina<?e them Protcstaiit.s, I w ish to make 
them good* Catholics, ^nd to ^hat end, I 
put into their hantlii the wf^^rks of Gother, 
an eminent Roman Calholiq divine.”— 
We will avail ourselves of as much at 
least of Dr. Copp^nger’s re publication 
of Gother’s work, inlitlcd, Cathrdic 
Principles,” as the learned gent, has in- 
advertently admitted into his own pain* 
phlct. 

‘f As for the king-killing doctrine, or 
murder of princes excommqiiicafed for 
j hiTevy (say : Gother,) it is unii*ersai!y ad- 
j mitted in the Catholic church, and ex- 
pressly €0 declared, in the council of Con- 
I stance, tliat sqqh doctrine is impious and 
■ execrable, being contrary to the known 
f’law^ of Gad, and nature. 

It is also a fundamental ttruih in our 
jeligion that no pdHvJr on earth can li- 
ceijse**nfen to lie> to fiirswcar, or peijare 
thtini^selves^ to massaerd their neighbofirs, 
or destroy ihAif native country, on pi'e*^ 
tence of promoting the Catholic cause or 
religion. ” Tfie* Catholics are bound to 
^acknowledge, ot least, this favour donlfe 
them by the learned and right hon. gent., 
in admitting this small extract from the 
comprehensive and strictly loyal woiic 
of Gother. 

•Thedearned gent, should Eteo he^tolfl, 
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• that an answer similar to the one given 
by the universit^B ili 1788, wis giv^n 
long ago, oil their being consulted by Phi- 
lip JI, after the death of Sebastian, king 
of Portugal, wheii the pope, Paul IV , in 
the year" 15^0^pretended fo judge of his 
claim to that kingdom : they then re- 
plied, that#'* ihe^LOpe had no right to in- 
terfere, since it was a lueee fLiii|*oraI 
concern, •and vftis hot mixed with any 
thing subject to the^ cognisance of the 
spirituaj court. For the regal form of go- 
vernment being once adopted, it is undcr- 
fito(»d to be the prerogative of kings and 
of their successors, that all jurisdiction 
should be in their hands, and tfiat they 
should not be judged by others/^* , 

As to the councils of Lateran, Con- 
stance, and Basil, — we cannot, in candor, 
readily see what connexiciti they* have 
with the question now befhre.lhe House, 
unless it be contoiided, that modern Ca- 
tholics are to do penance foj* the senti- 
ments of inen^ who lived four or five cen- 
turies ago. It is, indeed, sai3 of the Ca- 
tholics, il^tthey maintain that Uie'Catho- 
lic cliurch never* changes, and if those*, 
councils *«liold tlfose doctrines, they, tjie * 
Cailiolics, ^mst now also hold "them. 
Tin y however will sny that*tf^c infereftc^j 
is not just, and it will rmly follow, ’if tlie. 
preini.scs lie ij^ue, thnt fliose 'c in error 
who suppose# that the Catholic doctrine has 

not chanjred. 

. • 

But if those councils must be pressed 
into the discussion, it may he said that nci- 
lliei they, nor any other, ever declared that 
the deposing and dispensing doctrines are 
parts of the Catholic faith : consequently, 
all Cailiolics are at liberty to renounce 
them ; an<J the only .question, must be, 
whether tho.se councils did actualy Exer- 
cise or vifidicate to tiiem.seivcs the. de- 
posing and dispensing ^oiver ? 1(1^ isVvveil 
know'n Jfffieed, that the orj^ncil "of Con- 
stance depo.sed three ]>opes, though is* 
a fact* which the learned aiicf figlit hon. 
gent, has mit condescended to notice. 

In which-ever wj^y this be detjrnpned,. 
it cannot ali^t the present CathoiTcs^as 
they do not *ackiittw lege, but havo ex- 
pressly renounced, on thtfir oaths, the ex- 
istence of such powders. 14 any council,* 
much less in any pope. . We will not 
deny that some of these Councils did as-# 
€Uirje such powers in a certain degree, not 
however as belonging to tlfeni ex officio, 
but as conferred on them by the free con- 

©e Thou.4Iut, part* 3, 
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j sent of the temporal authorities. It must be 
recollected that, before the di.smeinber- 
ineht of I he empire, ihebCmperors fret|iieut« 
ly enforced the observance ofthe eci ltsias- 
iical canons by temporal *law s, and also 
that, after the conversion of the bai ba- 
rous nations, their princes did freqm ntly^ 
in dubious cases (particularly those of a 
mixed nature, partly lempurai, and partly 
spiritual,) submit themselves to the de- 
ll cisions of the pontiffs, and request tbeiii to 
• confirm their temjjjpral laws by tlic spiri- 
tual authority. In su(;h cases the popes 
certainly did jiot usurp any power, since 
it was freely given to them. * 

The famou.s decree of tlie ( ouncil of 
Lateran, «o much objected will be 
found as a constitution of the emperor 
FredEripk, and in the grecise wbrds of the 
canon — though, as a can(3n, t ven i s au- 
thenticity is called in questioji by the 
Catfioiic bishop Hay^and by <‘onier and 
other ProtestaiU writers. 'i?jc canon, 
nev<?rtli%Jes.s. appears in several coilectioiu 
of the councils, nor is it nccessai v ,to dis- 
pute it, inasyvvj^h as iris not a canon qf 
kiaith, nor was^ ever considered as such by 
aay Catholic!'*^ 

Ihfjse Councils may all be considered as 
general parliaments of^Christeudom, the 
lord.s ttfimpi>ral and spiritual*being assem- 
bled, and aiuiOiit every* Christian sove^- 
reign, vviih*ihe empe*’*ors of the East, and 
of the West, being pre.sent, either in per-* 
son or by represeiualion. On those occa- 
sions; the temporal pritice.s (and it must he 
recollected, too, that the ablfcjts oUl^* held 
great temporal soverrigniics) oftea ad- 
vised the bishops to enforce ^teir’ canons 
vvith^the threat of ieiii[Xn*al pauivsliments, 
and promis«d^to see tiiat such tTire^ts^were 
executed. It is vaeil known tha> the em- 
peror ^Sigismoiid^ whi>se safe-conduct to 
John Huss, the council of is 

accused of having violafed, d^U&rfd in* 

I that oounci!, thj^t if #Huss did not retract 

binsself would .light the ^rst faascotat 
ttis pile !" * * 

Tj^hcia^sumption of such power by gea#- 
ral €00*^1 Is under suci) circiuostaisctts, 
cannot 6e* said ^o.be usuil?jpauoii, 

as it was only assumed with, the coaseat 
of •the civiJ authorities, and could have no 
eflect wfijiout their coacurreHce. 

* The distinction betwreen canuons 
faith*and discipline, a|id the relative ob* 
ligation imposed by ^lem, should ever be 
kept ill view, ya the d ifloijiBfliuB of *lihis 
question. * • .. * . 
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To shew that this is not an imaginary 
theory, it is to be observed, that the jrime 
doctrine is laid down in the first of the 
canons that infl[ict or rather threaten tem- 
jioral punishment, namely, the last canon 
of the third council of Lateran: It begins 
fey stating, — Although the discipline of 
the church, which is confined to the exer- 
• cise of sacerdotal jurisdiction, does not in- 
flict sanguinary punishments, yet it h as* 
,«isted by the constitutions of catholic 
princes ; so that menr'may often have re- 
course to a salutary remedy^ when they 
are in dread of some corporeal chastise- 
ment, This canon, as well as the 

^d canon of the 4th. Lateran, were pub- 
lished among the imperial c<tnstitutions, 
by Frederick II. at the*request of Hono- 
rius III. on the day of his coronation : a 
proof that the pope considered them as 
belongiivg properly 'lo the^^ civil power. 
The manper in which the deposition of 
Raymond count of Thoulouse, according 
to the 3d canon of 4;}ie 4th Late'ran, was 
effected, claims attention, and may be 
wged as a proof^nat thr.t qanon was o^ii- 
sidered as published by the. united author 
rity of the church and the ^ta»le. It was 
done, says Rigprdus, Innocentio pro- 
curante, et Philippo rege concedente/^ 
Again, the chronicle of Tours, describing 
the petition of Amalric, the son of Simon 
Moritfort, for the restitution of county 
to him, says he produced litteras Inno- 
centii et Philippi, in quibus continebantur 
comitis damnatio, et terras palri suo do- 
n?itio.'^ Hel*e w^e see that both powers 
concurred to the execution of the canon : 
fbe^condenination of rhe count, for adho‘- 
ing to the. heteroflox opinions of the Al- 
bigenses, belonged to the pope, ^ut the 
transfer of his propertyj, to the king. 

TIjw general answer may be given with 
respect^to the councils, without eiitering 
into-any discussions about the particnlfv' 
canons. A mistake, however, is frequently., 
made in regard to the'^poraini princi- 
pale8,^Mn the third canon of the 4th Late- 
ran: Catholics contend, aivl it seevOis^w ith 
reason, that those words cannor^mean so- 
vereigns, as is oilten suppo^e^ since, they 
nccur, ill the same manner in the consti- 
tution of Frederick IL,^ whyich.could tiily 
bind his own vassals. They may how- 
even have in view those who held lands 
by free allodial tenure, and acknowledged 
no superior lord of the soil. 

It is fair to note also the frequent dis- 
avowal of these, doctrinips by the English 
Catholics, not only since the beginning of, 


the last century, but filso, in the years 
1570, 1002, 1600,^ apd the public dis- 
avowal of them by the clergy of France, 
particularly in J(j82, since which year, 
every candidate for theological degrees 
graduating in*'a«iy uiuve^'sity, maintains 
his public disavowal of them. It is not to 
be expected that we .should •meet with 
many disav^iwals of them by the popes 
themselves; it is suflflcieftt that 4hey have 
been long silent qh the* subject. Their 
silence is a jiroof that the cathoJLics will 
not admit of such pretensions. Tliis was 
sufficiently shewn in the inefficiency of 
the 'sentences of deposition issued by the 
popes against Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 
Nptwdthstanding these bulls, every Catho- 
lic prince in Europe admitted them to be 
legitimate sovereigns. We have only to 
advert to the‘'conduct f of the subjects of 
those princesf at the same j>eriod, when 
nine-tenths of the population of their do- 
minions were, probably, of the Roman 
catholic communion. 

Lord Bacon, in his life of Ilenr^^ VII. 
says, he added among his titles that of 

The sanction or apjirobation of the so- 
vereign pontiff,*^ as his successo*: did that 
of defender of the faith. ’ If princes 
allowed this ‘power to the See of Rome, no 
wonder it was accepted : nor is it any 
wonder thyt individual pop tills sometimes 
have abused it. We know, that the dis- 
pensing power b^s been assumed and ex- 
ercised by some of our monarchs, in the 
face of the law of the land. 

In Caron’s Renionsli antia Ilibernorum, 
published in KiOj, will be found a decla- 
ration signed by most of the deposed Ca- 
tholic bishops and abbots, soon after the 
bull of pope Pius,* declaring, that not- 
withstanding that bull, or an^ otlier bull 
that might be issued, they heU Elizabeth 
for lawful queen of England/’ Caron re- 
fers for ’col lateral prot>f to Buf+v'tgh, in his 

* Vide Dodd’s CIturch History. 

f On this subjec«t it will be interesting 
to refer to the arguments and examples 
cited in •* Gillow^’s Principles of Allegiance 
illustrated, ” printed at Newcastle, 1S07; 
who takes as fils motto the following pas- 
sage from Clarendon’s history of llva 
Irish Rebellion " Awaj" then with the 
antichristian \»pirit of defending what has 
been done amiss, only because it hath 
been done, knd of discrediting the cathtv 
lie religion, as if it would not sutler its 
children to be dutiful and loyal subjects 
fo prdtcsUni kings and princes.^' 
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booki ** Execution for Treason/^ and also 
to the Catholic ^polygy which^^sir J 
H- observed, he Ifed brought wilh him to 
the House, Tin the persuasion, that if a 
I learned and ri^lit honourable member had 
been present, he sttuuld ha'^e found abun- 
dant use for it.*® The copy was printed at 
Douay, in 

An adjuTiitron W the date of ^bbO, is 
also found in th^ s-^ne work of C'liron, 
which says : — * • 

1 swear, th if not whh stand in^r any cle- 
claratioif or senience ol exi omtminication 
or privaiion — oolwiLhstanding any abso- 
lution of Ills subj ‘CIS from their fidelity, I 
wall pay true fidelity to his Majesty, and, 
to the best of my [Kivver, will deteiid him, 
against all conspiracies, &c. — nioreovt»i*, 
I swear tlial from my heart 1 do abhor anc 
detest that doctrine as erroi^ous and he- 
retical, that princes may, on y pretext be 
put to death by their subjects, or by others/^ 

A declaration of 1()02, signed by thir- 
teen missionarjt priests, in Dodd’s church 
history, is of the same tenor ; *ind it is re- 
markable that the first p«‘rsoij, wdio§e sig- 
nature appears to it, D#. VViik Bishop, was 
the first Uoman catholic l^isliop appointed, 
in this kin^dpm, by the see of Rome, after 
the reformation. Th^ dyinjj speeches ^of 
lord Statlord and the others who suiFered 
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and as learnedas they have written against 
it. Wlicreiore, I do here, on my consci- 
ence, declare, that it is niy true and real 
judgment, that the same doctrine of de* 
posing* kings, is contrary^ to the fuuda- 
mental laws oftlris kingdom, injurious ta 
the sovereign powers, and consequently, 
in me, would be, or in any other of hi» 
Majesty ’s subjects, impious and dainua- 
bie,” — “ It is much reported of indu]« 
geiiCR's, dis[)ensatioiis, and pardons, to 
murder, rebel, lie, forswear, and commit 
such other crimes Ijtdd and given in the 
churcli. — I tio here profess, in the pre- 
sence of God, *1 never learned, believed^ 
or preached any such thing, "but the con- 
trary, and 1 speak th s witliout equivoca- 
I tion or re^€rvaiion vvhaleverr^'” *. 

Lord Stafford, irk his speech, also allud- 
ed to » letter on ci^holic firinciples, 
(wdiich was afterwards printed iii 
It says — “ If a geiiefal council, t^iuch less 
a papal consistory, should undertake to 
depose a king, •and absolve ins subjects 
from th#ir allegiancq, no ca^ioiic, as ca- 
tholic,* is bound to submit to such decree: 
nc^* do catholics, #s catl®ics, believe that 
tthe pope has j^iriy direct or indirect autho- 
rity over tbc^lemporal power aiyi jurisdic- 
tion of princes.” ^ 

In the same collection, sai3 sir J, H., 


for Oates’s^onspir^cy, collected in Dodd’s* are fount! the dying-speeches of most of 
history, attest* the Vaine principles. It those executed in consequence of Oates’s 
may be saitf that Dodd- w:as a catholic perjuriesj, aJd other actual or suppose^ 
writer ; the inference ^ ill only be the plots, — They all breathe the same doc- « 
stronger in favour of principles which he trines, and it may be fairly interred, thgit 
has taken so much pains to uphold and such were not only their doctnnes^and 
circulate. opinions, held by the unfort*u\iale sflfierers 

Sir J. H. here rend the following e.x- themselvea, but of the priests who atiencl- 
tract of lord btafFord’s sjieech on the scaf- ^ them at the hour ot death^^and whose 
fold, on the 2iHh of December, l6S0/^ in^luejice,’ if we are to believe all that is 
I have noircason to* be ashamed of my ascribyi tonhem, is beyond alT bom^jLls of 
religion ; for it tcachclh nothing but the imagination. » • 

right w'orsRip of God,— obedience to-lhe It is im|>ossible’ on the present occasion, 

king, and^ue sHbordiiration to me tern- to pass over a recent publication oiiaw^rk, 
poral laws of the king^m.”— And mi liilqd; Occasional Essays oo# vajious * 
whereas it has been so. much and sof)f#en ^ subjects,” — compreheftdiiig v^arious tracts 
objected, that the cBurch ^holds that so- origiifelly published in the reigns of El i- 
▼ereign prin*ce«, excommunicated by the z&beih, Charles I, and Charles 41. &-c* 
pope, may, their^ubjects, be dejj^sed witl^>uk ipoticUig two of those tracts, la 
or murdered as to the murder of princes, which it % astonishing that any person of 
kliave been taught, -as a of f^ith, candoty anu^^crabty cap assist inciting 

in the Catholic church, that sncll doctrine 

is diabolical, horrid, detestable, and con- This Attract pf lord Stafford’s speech 

trary to the law of God, lyrture, and na- has been collated, since the first edition, 
Upns.— As for the doctrine of deposing j w'ith an origina*! copyatraCk oft' on the^day 
princes, I know that sorny divines ol' of his^ execution ; now iu the possession of 
the Catholic Church hold it, hut as able sir George Jerningbam^ hart, w^hose claim 

r — to the peei-age of StidSbrd is now before 

See 7 Cobbett’s ytate Xrialji Iib4. , tho^House <>f Lords, . • 
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currency.; Tbe editor isw^ell known to 
be an eminent and lrarni.d gentleman, 
d<?"servedly in the highest estimation of 
his friends, and iTmust ever bo desirable 
that the Cat'us tic is ! should be cbupled 
With the i'ani^e idoncus ! 

"j he first of these tract, is styled, The 
Papist’s bloody Oath of Secrecy,” — given 
by W. Pushlon to one Robert Bolron, 2 
Feb.' 1670-7. — Bolron is staled to have 
been sworn, to defend the pope^s right 
^against the now pretended king of Eng- 
land, to renounce all aS^legiance to him, to 
root out the Protec;tuut <loctrine, &c. i>cc.” 
It is followed by relating,* that a priest, 
by the name of Thwing, (a nephew of sir 
Thomas Gascoigne,) and Rushton, another 
priest^ swore Bolron under thi^‘ oath, and 
that the oj>ject was t(i bring the tliep duke 
of York to the cr 4 i»vvn, that he to 

confession, swore tiie oath, and received 
the.saoratfient. * , 

In January, 1670, sir Thomas '*Gas- 
coigne, in the 85th yeai*ofhi.s age, was 
tried for Hig/^i Treason on the evfdencc of 
this Bolron and jyne Mowbray : both of 
^hem were P<Tpists wh<s^ Imd abjurcdjk— 
After a trial in which the .judges appear 
to have \vell seconded* the,etf 9 rts,of fhc 
witnesses, , sir Xhomas Gascoigne was 
accj^uittcd. It appeared on the trial, 
that both Bolron and Mowbra}^ had 
defrauded sir T. G. and were not to be 
credited.— it is remarkable upon /his trial, 
%. (which is found in the State Tri;ds,) that 
Bblron says not a word of this oatli. The 
cliifi/ justice asked Mowbray, ** Whether 
tooR the oath of secrecy ? and what it 
wasf —Mow'bray answered, t hat Rush - 
toiiTeservch the saci-ament for me, aifd 
swore me^by it, ‘that I should be faithful 
and fect*et, and not to reveal aAy discourse 

r A 

* : z r : 

* pidmixon— a history not very observ- 
ant^ a€curacy;in details adverse to the 
* Catholics — speaking of the conduct of ihi 
judges on the trials of tire persons demised ' 
by Oales, &c., has the cavjdour lo^adn^it 
— Th5t the court began to grow we’ary 
of indulging the zealous PrOtest^ffe in the 
prosecution of the : and was inti- 
mated to Scrogigs, the chl^rjustiye, that 
he must abate of his fury if he hoped for 
favomr ; aiid we shall ifind* that he Kvill 
change his tone in the trial of sir George 
!Dukt?man, and turn* his rage against the 
witnesses which he had iiitherto very in- 
humanly employed against the criminais.” 
•^Oldmixon, Hisi^f the Stuarts, vol, i. 
p. 635. •' 


I was privy a word of this 

bloody oath — but mere oath of secrecy. 
— In July 1680, Thwidg was brought to 
trial, and, on the evidence of these same 
men, j^^rjured and discredited as they bad 
been on the fprmer trial, was convicted 
and executed. — Lord StSiTord vt^as ar- 
raigned on the 30t]i of November, and 
execut(td OKphe 29th orDeceruter, 1680 ; 
the feelings of the pubhc were strongly 
in favour oi' the' prisoner ; and on the 16th 
of December, 1680, while the axe was 
suspended, as it were over the** head of 
this unfortunate nobleman, the House ol 
Coromons ordered, by a vole, the printing 
and puiblishing of this ** bloody oath'^ 
which contains the internal evidence oi 
fcibrication, and could impose only upon 
such a.; are among the lowest and most 
ignorant clashes of society. 

The other t^-act, '' Rome the great Cus- 
tom House of ,Siii/’ follows — a mass 
of the most stupid and i^iorant fabrication, 
built on ther'I axm Cancel lariae Romanie,”* 
and assigning the prices of pardons, fof 
olleiiccs not. to be named! — the most 
; 1 . 

* The Romar\ Chanosry is a spiritual 
court w hich has cogiiizance of the colla- 
ti<jn of benefices ; (fispcnsatioris from ca- 
noitical impediments of marriage ; and 
absolutions from* canonical densures in- 
curred by scandalous criibes, but in no 
case of absolutions from sin. The canons 
of the establishecfrchurch, of 164’0, pro^ 
vide also thci commutation of any pe- 
nance, in the w'hole or in part — and that 
the nionics received for sucli commutation 
be dispi^sed of to charitable and public 
uses.'’ — The absolutions of the Roman 
Chancery are styled in fi/ro extemoy as 
they regard only che remis^id:! of punish- 
ments iuibeted by the canon^, or the re- 
movhl ^of ecclesiiyitical disabilities incur- 
red.* tecs are required by the^ii^icers who 
transact the *'busi ness of’ the court — but 
tht'sfe are not the price of sin, or of the 
absolution gri^nted, ^ny mor^ than the fee 
paid to the clerk M' a magistrate who 
administers an oath,* is to |^e considered as 
tWe price of the oath. The fees are for the 
expeditiorl ol» ^he business, and for the 
support of the officers of the court.-— 
JMulcts or fjnt% jfre sometimes imposed by 
the Roman Clhancei y, for charitable uses, 
on those w'ho obtain dispensations, by 
way of satisfaction or restraint.— To at- 
tempt a serious refutation of the impos- 
ture of the above noted tract, ds too de-* 
grading a.pcnance to be imposed. 
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«>fFeii^i^ jliiU of tratfi^ &re itiirlt^d noral and pi*bvtncial councils of TaiioM 
by tb« N. B. Oftho odi|6r« whom.0n6 can- states, of the father^ of the charcb, &c. ; 
iiot but regret to ^ee thus carried array and brings his work down to tha arr4t of 
i^by the most idl^ and rulgar tafes. The parHaiheht, sitting at Tdurs, condemning 
Injury however to society must be great, certain edicts of Gregory XI Vi, hnd pro- 
atid the odiurp^ Cast, by ahe republican nouncing that Pope to be an enemy to the 
tion, upon some of the most distinguished peace and union of the Church/'^ 
families in^orkshirc, is not of light con- Sir J. H. theri more particularly ad- 
sideration.— 'The Teamed editojr, hiwever, verted to the various declarations and ad- 
has discovered that he is no enCmy to the jurations of the Catholic subjects 6f* this 
dispensing power, when exercised by the reahft, from the period of the reformation 
legislature ; for he jlroposes a bill to to the present day, -disclaiming all the te-. 
enable Soman Catholic bishops and priests nets now objected fo them : he referred 
to marry, and to legitimate their children, again to the answers of the six universi- 
any oaths, vows, &c. to the contrary -not- ties which had been procured at the in- 
withstanding!**^ • stance of Mr. Pitt. He also observed. 

In an ancient book, intitled ** La Gran- that it was of great importaijce V> refer to 
deur de nos Rois et de leur Souveraifte the ** Tractaius de Ecclesia,** or Class 
Puissance,** the only onp he had ever Book the Theolbgical Student at May- 
seen, and which sir J. HL s^d was in his nooth O^llege; in whiKh all the obilox- 
possesston, was a decretal C 4 )istle of inno- ious doctrines imputed to Catholics, at# . 
cent 111. who presided at. the fourth Late- distinctly disejaimeu and reprobated. The 
ran council, and of course was most com- last and not the least Tmpressiv^ authority 
petent to interpret the decrees, w liich his he shou^Id now*qaote, is that of the late 
successor and relation, Gregwy IX, al- Pope Pius VI. addressed tfh the Roman 
ways asserted were of Innocent!s Catholic Bishops of Irej^^nd, 17 !>1.* In 

compHatidh. This decretal is addressed jth^ controver«y,^says the See of Rome, J 
to Noble. V. de Montpelier, and printed ^a most accurate discrimination should be 
in Spain, Tn«) 576. • m^de the genuine rights of the 

As the king (it ia'.observed) is inferior Apostolical See, and those that are im- 
to us in spirituals; so you are subject to puted tq it by innovators of this age, for 
us in temporals, as we 14 as in spirituals/*! the purpose of calumniatipn.’ The See of 
in consequence of a part of the territory Rome neve^ taught, that faith is pot to b.e 
which you iTold of the chqrch of Maga- kept wWi the heterodox: that an oath 
lone, which acknowledges the see of Rome, kings separated from Catholic communion* 
as its lonl.** Again; As the king ac- can be violated ; that it is lawful for the 
knowledges no superior in temporals,’^ bishop of Roiiie to invade their tei||poral 
&c. &c. ; also, “ We would not prejudice rights and dominions. We* too ffonsi^er 
the right of any other ; nor usurp an au- an attempt or design against the. IHe of 
thority which is not our due, well know- Hings and princes, even undei^the pretext 
ing that Christ has, said, ‘Render unto of roligion, as an horrid anij, detestable 
Caesar/ &#.** The compiler then re- crime/’ 

marks, that " this decretal of the Great Sir J. H. obserfed, that with these quo- 
innocent in. is of higivauthentici^%. as it tations from irrefragable doc«ment 3 ^ 6 sta- 
recognizes, the king to be paraniouht in biishing, at different epochs, the unrformi- 
teniporalsi and that the seni% is clear and •ty of /he principles of tKe Reman Catho-* 
the words precise.** .The same Pope^ in*| lies* should leave il*to the^Housq to dfe- 
another decretal, (Ae coljection of An- cide betweer^the assertions of the learned 
toine Augustin^^ spanking of France, says, civilian, and the weight of thos® authofi- 
/ w^jil not judg» of the king*ii ^ef; it* tie% am .aflecliing the great cause now be- 
ts the king wlio js to judge/^ &c. &c. lore thefe. It is jj^piitted that the charges 
The author then cites the^thcfriiles 8f ten againj^ theiSiffb not resign the individual 
popes, holding the same language, of ge-, authority of the learned civilian : He has 

foend many «upyorters, of all classes and 
conditions— many men, many women, and 

* Vide a proposed act of par liament foi^ many childreli — and* perhaps theljisihtVe 
the regulation of the gyvermnent of most reason on their side in favour of their 
Canada. Printed in the same volume of prejudices, as the loss of their annual bon- 
trac is.— (White ; Fleet i$tre«it.) fire, in thje rubricated orgies of the 4th of 

VOL. 3tvu, G * . . . 
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, November, would iiaturafly be a source stractedly the cause of the Catholics, but 
of much infantile chagrin!*" as it was the cau§e oT the empire, "the 

Much more might be urged, and indeed union of all,” as the l^islature itself pro- 
ought to .have been urged, but sir J. H. nounced it, " in the boijds lof reciprocal 
'Said, be could not but perceive lhat the interesits and affection.” To the Catholic 
disposition of the House, at that late hour, and ProtestaiV bigot he felt himself equal- 
was little suited to such details. In a I3' indisposed; and he fecommended to 
committee, the question certainly could many Catholics to desist from their flip- 
have been better discussed, but he feared pant, jll-djtreoted attatScs on their firmest 
there was but little chance, that such a friends, and not outstrip their adversaries 
committee would be acceded to. •Sir J. in the race of calumny : they had to com- 
H. said, he had spoken with frankness, bat the honest pnJjudices of a great peo- 
and though his own* labours in the cause, ple,^ the early impressions of yhuth, and 
seemed, from whot he had lately heard, to the force of inconsiderate zeal, as well as 
be less valued by his frievids on the other the^timidity and defect of information in a 
side of the water, than they had been at a great p.ortion of their fellow-subjects. It 
former period, he was not less disposed was a melancholy truth, that the be.st in- 
to serve them — not from its' being ah- farmed on other subjects, philosopliers 

— and statesmen, were often most ignorant 

* In the " Protestant Catechism, shew- 
ing the Papal errors of the Church of the increase qf their present privileges. If 
Rome,”, printed by brdcr pf the Incorpo- the Church be necessary to the State (as it 
rated Society in Dublin, for prorlioting is), the State must be acknowledged to be 
English frotestaht Schools in Ireland, Sth equally necessary to the,, Church ; and 
edition, is ftjjund this.,question ; How do what is to« become of the Church of Eng- 
the Papists treat those whom they call he- land, sliould England itself be lost? or how 
/etics ?— -4. ”Th5y holdttha/. faith is not' to shall England be maintained, ifr the French 
be kept with heretics, and, that the PopV^ should seta permanent footing in Ireland r 
can absolve subjects from thjir,, oaths oPal- The condition of Ireland is, forVhe greater 
legiance to their sovereigns,— -In the same part of its population, that of a sort of 
train of misreprWentation are compiled ^emi-barbarism : which not only keeps 
some of the little tracts of the Sunday- that country in, a depressed*- state, de- 
School Union Society; particularly one, prived, for the greater paK, of those ad- 
intitled " The Powder PJotJ” ^’n which, Vantages, w hich nature seem's to have in- 
Mr. Wicklifle teaches the history of the tended for it ; renders it, in the pre- 
F^fth of November; commemorating "The sent circumstances of the world, a source 
desperate attempt of the Catholics to esta- of continued and imminent danger to us. 
blisrrtBo per y again and, in various pas- This depressed and disordered stale seems 


misrepresenting the religious tenets, 
and,, reprobating the moral principles «»f 
Catholics. 

To the ‘sentiments and efforts qf such 
misjudging suppor ters , of our Establish- 
ment;„may .he well opposed the' better 
regultitq^ opinions of an enlightened 
Stat^m^n, whoft»e recent loss to his friends 
and bis country, and at/;uch a crisiSj^can 
never be sufficiently deplored ! • 

Extract a Letter from the right kon/W. 
Windham, to L C, 
previous to the on the Catholic 

Question, } ^8. . ,, 

" The short argument is, that in thisj. as 
in other cases, you mi/st chuse between 
opposite dangers; apd thafe the danger to 
be appfehended from leaving the Catho- 
lics of Ireland in their present state, is 
greater than any that can be supposed to 
arise^ in whatever lengthy of time, out of 


to have been altogether produced, by the 
system of laws and government adopted 
originally, perhaps necessarily, but since 
continued unnecessarily. Vfith respect 
to the Catholics ; without converting them, 
the.qnly operation of these laWs has been 
to brutalize and barbarize, them^rendering 
them at the sofme time our enemies. Of 
thq«}Q laws, J he greater part have, duriqg 
the present reign, Leen repealed , and, 
upon the principle, aft alsrvwith a view to 
to c^nVjCy to the Crtholics the r^al and 
practical benefit of wh^jt has already been 
done for tbem^. it would be right, in my 
opinion, to repeal the remainder. The 
danger of suclk re^^eal, even at any period 
the most distant, I cannot persuade myself 
to be any at. dll. If the Church of Eng- 
land is ever to be overturned, or under- 
mined, it wifi not be by the Catholics, 
but by .«;ects of a far different description, 
or by persons of no religion whatever/’* 
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of this, which vital K" affected the interests, 
the feelings, and the ho^oui % as he had be- 
fore observed, of fnillioiis of thcf people, 
and the security of the empire itself! Re- 
peated discussions in this House, mid out 
of it, had done niu<7h, and vyiuld do more. 
As, on a former*occasion, in speaking to 
this question^ so would he again adven 
to the meffiorabift* w ords of Mr. J3urke; 

Our consiitiUion (s^id he) is* not made 
for great, jjchu iai, proscriptive, exclusions ; 
sooner or later It wilh destroy, them, or 
they wiff destroy the constitution.^^ Un- 
fortunately, some acrimony had recently 
been excited by misconception and misre- 
presentation, but he trusted it woyld sub- 
side and be forgotten. Iliacos iritra 
muros peccatur et extra. In the choioe 
of measures, he only wished to see those 
adopted that could insurc*ihe great ends 
of conciliation by the least exceptionable 
means ; to secure the right of conscience 
for every description of ouf fellow-subjects, 
and to guard Religiously the bulwarks of 
our constitution for the prospe^rity of all. 
To promote thi.s great object, he cheerfully 
seconded tbe rnoliog of^is right hon. friend. 
The mqinent thg hon. baft, sat down, 

Mr. OHlara moved an adjournment^ 
and it was agreed, after a short conversa- 
tion, to resume the debate on,Thurs(l#y 
next. # • ^ 

HOUSE OF LOIIDS^ 

Monday y JSftiy 2 ] . 

[Duke of Bul nswick^s Annuity Bjll.] 
On the second reading of this bill. 

Lord Holland rose, and re* stated liis ob- 
jections to it, on the supposition that the 
}>ension w as to be taken from the corusoli- 
dated fund,^nd tlius lepd to increase the 
burthens ot the people. He was not a 
little surprised that the hill was not print- 
ed, or tUa^t Uie noble Secretary ff Uate 
had not aiVieast stated from^y^^hat fluid the 
pension was to be drawn. Much had 
been s^d on a forinei^dccusion about prac- 
tising delusi«5n people. He believ- 

ed that on no subject liad the people been 
more (leluded lhan on the subject of the 
qivil list. It had teen solemnly plerigecl 
on the accession of his Majesty to the 
throne, that no further debt^ would be in- 
curred by the civil list! . Yet notwith- 
standing that solemn engagement several 1 
heavy debts had been incurred and paid 
off within these few years, without dimin- 
ishing the pressure ot the taxes. In the 
mean time the wealth of the crown in- 
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creased, and «fund 3 formerly "unknown 
were now acknowledged to exist He 
alluded to the droits of the admiralty, 
which had accumulated » to a sum far be- 
yond what was necessary to constitute a 
fund for the payment of this pension. He 
was convinced that every one must see 
the propriety of taking it fi om that source, 
and not from the consolidated fund. Con- 
vinced at least he was, that it must jicove 
infinitely more acceptable to the feelings 
of the illustrious duke himself, and more 
grateful to the fecTjngs of his Majesty, ‘ 
that it shoulcf be taken from the droits of 
admiralty, than that it sliould conmbute 
to aggravate the burthens which weighed 
already so heavily on the people. 

The KarJ of Liverpool saidK that it was 
not usual to print ^such bills. A*s to the 
debts hf.the civil list, it was impossible 
they should not have mereased during a 
period when it was niM^orious that the price 
of articles haiP increased. It shduld also 
he recollected tVt the demands on the 
civil list had increased, as the amount of 
the helped itary revenifes had diminished, 
jpiarl Grct/ was willing to allow* that 
ifprovision shou"\d no made for the illustri-* 
Gua person in question, who had so many 
claims^o the dttentioii and respeet of their 
lordships ; but while he ^cknowlegcd the 
, propriety of the grant, be far from 
thinking that it should faH upon the con- 
solidated fund. It would certainly come 
with a much better grace from the droitat 
of admiralty. • 

The* bill was then read a second timS, 
and ordered to be comriiitted^for th€t.5*fext 
day, for which day their lordships weie 
siRpnnoned ‘to attend, on the^motiaft of 
logi Holland. * • 

[Navy — 3>.oop Ships.] Lord Melville 
rose anfl spoke as follows : — Many weeks 
have e4a[iiscd since I intimated to your 
lordships my intention of bringing >j»ider 
Your consideration the n^cessitjf of* an 
esiabli|hment of ships^of war, utilffer the 
deiidhjination of Troop-ships, 4o be armed 
aad equipped «upon a reduced scale, and 
to be prcpared for the reception aYid con- 
vey Jlice sucHi military force as may be 
found necessary^bwrtt time to time, Jo em- 
bark fot pubhVlervice ; aaid I at the same 
timp moved for tlie production of such of- 
ficial statemerfts a^d accounts as I thought 
requisite Tor t;lie elucidation of the sub- 
ject. — When I moved for the.se. paf>ers it 
was suggested by some of ^ our lordships 
that I was calling for* more information 
than was necessary oi»»expedient. I per- 
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tevere^^.^Weyer^ in my motions, because, 
with the importauce I attach to the ques- 
tion, i should not have felt that I acted 
wisdy, if I did not fortify myself with 
every species of information, which ap- 
peared necessjfrj^ to enable me to repel 
My objections which might be stated 
against my proposition. How far 1 was 
right in adhering to that line of conduct 
you?^ lordships will now have the opportu- 
nity and the means of judging. o 
I am more particularly anxious to have 
this subject fully illiistrated by official do- 
cuments on account of some remarks, 
which, during the convevs:?tion respecting 
the production of the papers in question, 
were made by a noble earl, on whom the 
admiiiistratiou of our naval affalri devolved, 
when lord Barham reii!;< d from the admi- 
ralty. The noble earl to whom I allude 
supported my motion for the production 
of full information prior to the discussion 
of the sifbject ; bu^ if iny I'ecollection be 
correct, expressed himself in such a 
manner as to convey an idea thi*t, when 
he presided £*t the bdard of admi rally, he 
had occasion to •consider the subject, and 
that, from thinking itsi^policy doubtful/he^J 
bad never been able to form a decisive ' 
opinion as to the expediency of it. I can 
with great <ruth a.ssure your lordships that 
there is nothing I wish for mo;;e than am- 
ple and candid discussion; and I never 
was more mistaken if the result of a dis- 
passionate consideration of the subject 
' will not produce a full conviction in the 
m^ind of that noble earl (and indeed of 
evei<;j^ther person) that an establishment 
of armed troop-ships, for the purposes I 
have'* suggested, is essential to the publ^p 
inteVest. 

Nothing less than this persn.asion could 
have induced me to^bring forward this ques- 
tion ; as the conduct and langu?,ge ol the 
late fifst lord of the admiralty warrant me in 
supposiifg that tjie measure in my contem- 

E lation will not be ^^vourably received by 
is Majesty^L government ; and, as T have 
brought forward my propo‘uition without 
comm uificat ion or concert with any party, 
or, indeed, any individual in the^lflodSe, 1 
can only hope for a 8VK.’*^^sjW result from 
being able to piMve iiresistTbly the bene- 
ficial consequences which may arise from 
ito adoption. 

It is pro|>er to remind your' lordships 
that, at the commencement of the late 
war, the conquest of the enemy^s colonial 
pMuessUms,. with a view to the destruction 
of ibeir commerco^^and naval .VesourceSf 


engaged the earliest atteiitinn of those 
who were at that t^mc^en trusted with the 
conduct df public afiaWs ; and, although 
the success of this system of warfare an^ 
swered the most sanguine expectations, it 
was impossible not to Ibel deep regret at 
the great loss of troops irf 'the course of 
this service, 'fhe mortality, however, 
did notarise solely, ntfr, perbStps, princi- 
pally, from*^ their services in the field, in- 
deed I was early led to believe that 
an improvement in4he mdde of conveying 
the troops, by affording them a more airy 
and comfortable accommodation during 
the passage to the West Indies, would 
tendf greatly to their preservation, and I 
was encouraged in. this persuasion by my 
correspondence with the then commander- 
in-chief of the troops in the West Indies, 
who, in one of nis private letters, advert- 
ing to my practice of recommending for 
promotion the officers who brought home 
the account of our successes, suggested 
to my consideration the propriety of ex- 
tending thi^ principle of reward to such 
of them as might be entrusted with the 
charge of troops %cnt, thither/ and who 
might have conveyed t^em in a healthy 
aijid serviceable state ; as every prospect 
of effectual success from the operations of 
the .troops ^lepended more upon the care, 
.attention, and comfortf afibrek d to them 
on their passage than upon* any other cir- 
cumstance whatever. 

The relative sit^vation of our own fleet 
and that of the enemy did not, however, 
at that time, admit of our having recourse 
to an establishment of armed troop-ships; 
yet, by a careful and unremitting atten- 
tion to the accommodation of the troops, 
and by a diligent discharge of duty by 
the transport-board,’ many sijlutary im- 
provements were made, much good done, 
and. many valuable lives were preserved. 
But,,at%i later periv*‘d of the war,, when our 
naval triumphs aflbided the *hieaii$ of 
forjni/ig an establishment of armed troop- 
ships, the system was^adopted. 

Your lordships hav^^^. all ,^qual means of 
inforuiation with mys.iplf, many of ypu may 
po.^sibly have much heltei ; stili in any 
evens I may, I thinkj with confidence as-, 
sure your .lordships, that such officers as 
were employee^ v\;ith troops on distant ser- 
vice, and were, sent in regular troop-ships, 
|rwill readily confirm the opinion 1 enter- 
tain of the superior advantages of this 
mode of conveyance. In truth, I am sa- 
tisfied, that, whether you consider the 
comfortable accommodation which tba 
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officer* and men^enjoy upon the Voy- 
age, compared with Uiat which, they ex- 
perience in commftn transports,— the safe- 
ty of the troops in case of separation,— 
the comparatively few ships required for 
the conveyance of an army, — the expedi- 
tion with which it may be transported,— 
the facility of landing and re-embarking 
troops, as well aS^ other esseittiaUnot ne- 
cessary to be detailed the superior ad- 
vantages of this mode of sending troops 
over that of cbnveyihg them in hired 
transpofts— are altogether incalculable. 

There is still, however, one advantage 
paramount to every other, and which*well 
deserves to be separately mentkjned : I 
allude to that of having ships for the con- 
veyance of troops under naval disciplifte. 
This is a circumstance of the highest im- 
portance, and might be elycidated hy a 
variety of considerations. J could indeed 
refer to many proofs, thopgh f shall men- 
tion only one ; I mean the embarkation of 
the army afleitthe battle at Corunna. I 
speak with certainty when !• assert that 
the naval and military officers, who super- 
intended ttiat midnight embarkation, en- 
dured by. far mo«e anxiety than they had 
experienced in the hour of battle, owiAg 
to the want of order a^d discipline amongst 
the transports ; and that this Want of ‘dis- 
cipline pr<^uced tbe utmost confusion and* 
embarrassment, ami created* in the minds 
of those present the greatest alarm for the 
fate of the army. Ridced, the serious 
consequences so much apprehended were 
only prevented by the zeal and active ex- 
ertions of the officers and seamen of his 
Majesty navy, and of the superintending 
commissioner of the transport- board. 
These distressing circ;um stances would not, 
however, lifv e occurred, if, instead of, com- 
mon traris^iorts, there had been regular 
troop-ships, under naval discipli^ic/ and 
whose cvfiicers would have^ been jittehtive 
and obedient to the signals, Anade to point 
out to them the positions \vhic;h tfcfe •re- 
spective ships were fb tak^ and maintain. 
It cannot be suppcfied that I possess any 
official, knowledge •upon the •subject, 
though my sources of information msjy^be 
sufficiently accurate*^ to j^jgtify* the state- 
ment I now make ; yet, shouTd I have* 
fallen into any error, evefy one of your 
lordships, in your intercoyrse with the 
officers employed on that occasion, may,* 
without difficulty, inform yoprselves upon 
all points relating thereto.— --Indeed lha%'e 
Recently been furnished with the observa- 
tions of a respectable naval who 
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witnessed the* eipbarkation at Corunm,; 
and, although, for obvious reasons, Ido 
not mention his name, I pledge myself for 
the authenticity of tlie extract of the 
letter which I shall now read. 

Extract of a Letter from an Officer in the 
Navy, dated May 12, 1810. 

** I am glad to find there is a project 
of employing King’s ships as armed trans- 
port. If you enumerate the advantages 
on comparison with the expence and loss* 
of subjects from the merchant-ships, it 
must appear evident that King’s ships are 
the best mode *of conveyance for troops.— 

I was eye-witness to the superiority of 
men of war, being on the ^ot jto protect 
a retreating army at Corunna. * If the 
boaLs*of the transfforts were thewonly help 
the arnly could receive in embarking, I 
am certain our loss v^ouid have been great;, 
as the transports have scarcely mcAi enough 
to nianage the ship," s^nd, wfien their 
boats ar;^ away,*they are totally helpless. 
— The troop-ships are sufficknty manned 
to enable them to reli^j;e boats cfew in 
case of necessity, besides carrying morA 
""effective boats than the transports, coiii« 
paraturely^wstb the tonnage of ^the trans- 
ports for so many men.* It is a fact, tko 
transports at Corunna made one trip with 
their boats? when the me.n of war made 
ten ; — the relief of the men of war 
made it'easy, whereas the transports meii 
were fatigued and unable to do any duty * 
in the ship. , Take a view of the expense, 
and you will find, considerii^ all c|r:*um« 
stances of capture, losses, &c., wlifchhep- 
pened at Qarmma, that king^s shipf will 
19b Jess exp<:nsive, will} certain defince 
aftd securitjr, than the present mode. How 
often has it. happened that troop-«bips 
have dpiij, with ^eal tredil, the service 
of regular men of war. The block^^e of 
Genoa was conducted by a majbrtty of 
troop'Chips till it surrendei:ed.-*^nAther 
advainfage is the* discipline and health of 
the kfng’s ships. The provisions should 
be *a great consideration in case the army 
wanteeP a suffply on shore. How little 
the toss is*in thejj^isg’s ships compared to 
a traii^porC<^ Another advantage,— yoiit 
employ all navy mep, who certai^y on all 
ocifasions %xcfel gierchants men, vrhere 
landing and fighting is necessary. If ak:k«> 
ness should take placfe, the troop*ski|^ can 
take fare of them, wliereas a divided regi* 
ment cannot have that advsmtage for 
want of medicine, Tbo expedkioa 
of a fleet *of troo|^shi|ijh^ fnmi superior 
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sailing, compared to transports, is no 
small cousldet^ation in process ofwar/^ 
-Having so pointedly adverted to the 
embarkation at Corunna, on the night of 
the I6th of Jaii-uary J SOy, I cannot leave 
that topic without addressing myself, in 
the most earnest maimer, to his Majes- 
ty's minister who holds the seals of the 
war-department. 1 am not at present dis- 
posed to intrude any opinion whatever 
tipon the subject of the warfare in C>(iain 
•and Portugal. I only^mean to advert to 
the circumstance of**tho fl^jwer of the 
British ariny being now employed in that 
service, and those who niay be most 
sanguine in their expectations, as to the 
issue of tli^t cpritcbl, must, at least, con- 
cede to me that tlie chances oT war ar<' 
precat iousn 1 pray to Heaven that such a 
scene as that whicl^lot»k place at Corunna 
.may never again occur; and I trust that 
the nohl^^lord, to v» lioin I J[mve alluded, 
will not lo^ip sight of *ihe Tagus or the'Bay 
of Cadiz. — What human elftergy can do, I 
doubt uotwiU be done by our hi aveariny 
and their ‘ gallan^ - Is aders ; but if, under 
any circumstances^ tltc l•im« should cou?e 
when they are t(» l>e rc-embarked on the 
coasts eilii/T of Spaiu or Portvg«l, I ^rusf J 
may, with ^onfidc^ice, hope that measures 
have been, or will be, laken, for providing 
some more salutary cucoinmodation for 
them than what was n I lotted fj^r the army 
which embarked at Cunnjna. 

• But, had I before been doubtful upon 
thi; general question, the information I 
bava^erived from the perusal of the ofii- 
ci^^l papers ixValing to the expedition to 
the (iic/icJdt, and now lying upon your 
Jonhhips table, would have removed aK 
doubt upog the subject. * * 

In«thc coiiectioii of papers^ pFodufecI by 
the admiralty under tht^ head of Intel- 
there is a series of iniormation, 
begkiniifg the 2nd of January and con- 
tinuing isatil die end of March, thq pur>« 
port of whiqh is, tifat there was lying in 
the Basin of Flushing a fIeet„of the ehemy 
of about<^ten sail of the line together witrl 
some frigates, but apparently pot hi a 
condition, during all period," to leave 
the basin ; and ^ om the sSWPf intelligence 
it should seem, that, at that time, there 
was a very small military Torce in the 
island of Walcheren. 

From an attentive consideration of this 
intelligence, I cannot entertain a doubt 
that if there had then existed in this coun- 
try establishme^of armed trpop*ships, 
adequate to* tlva conveyance of even 
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eight or ten thousand ipen, a very con- 
siderable portion, iff not the whole, of the 
enemy^s ships at Flushing might have 
been captured or destroyed^; and, if it had 
heeri iho'ught expedieni, the basin might, 
vvirfiout much /litliculiy, have been de- 
stroyed also. 1 have saitT if it had been 
thought expedient, because I am strongly 
impressuri \yith*an opiiTfoii thal, if there 
hod been such an estubiislpncnt of floating 
barracks as 1 am now reconilnending, 
neitht r the c vacuatton of Walcheren nor 
the destruction of the basin at Pushing 
vi'ould have been necessary. A particular 
elucidation of the opinion 1 cnitertain 
would Irad to an inconvenient length ; 
but allow me to recoiinnend to the perusal 
of •‘your ]ordshij>s the letters from Sir R. 
Strachan and capt. rockburn, as to the 
defence of W^alcUeren, and perhaps you 
may then forvi some conjecture of the 
nature of it; 

Few^ men will, I thinlv, conceive it pro- 
bable that •because the c/u riiy^s ships 
were not int a condition to quit ihe basin 
of Flushing in the months of February 
and March of last y^ar,. we wertf therefore 
equally surt^oi finding ibem stilbthere in 
tho months of July and Augusf, Mien our 
grqat armament sailed for the Scheldt ; 
consequently the prospect of capturing 
<)r destroying them wks reduced to the 
single chance of a successfifi attack upon 
Autwxrp. II, however, ther^ had been, 
in the beginning of- last year, sucli an es- 
tablishment as that for which I now con- 
tend, eight or ten thousand men might 
have been easily embarked, without osten- 
tation or parade, and might have pro- 
ceeded to the point of attack in perfect 
secrecy, when, in conjunction with our 
blockading ileei.u successful r\»sult would, 

I confidently believe, have crowned their 
operations. * 

1 fehalll here refer again to the papers 
iipoii the tabl^; relating to the said expe- 
dition, for the purpose of making an ob- 
servation immediatel5’ connected with the 
subject under consida^ation. * I allude to 
the reports, made by /he physician§i, upgn 
thjB nature of the disease* which raged 
with'so much giolence and which proved, 
,so fatal to the troops of Walcheren. It 
is not necessaiy Tor me, on the present 
occasion, to distress the feelings of your 
lordships with a recital of the calamitous 
effects of that dreadful malady. Yet I 
must request your particular attention 
to such parts of the said reports as point 
out the. very beneficial effects which might 
1 
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have been expect^ to result to the diseased 
soldiers, had they be«n .iemove<J from the 
island and piu o/t board ship ; but the 
physicians represent the hired transports 
to have been totally unfit for their recep- 
tion : nay, they *even rcf^resent them as 
unfit to convey home the sick, and par- 
ticularly y-oin a want of medical attend- 
ants acenstomeef^o naval The 

difficulty of proyidwng a sufficient number 
of transports, under the pressure which 
then existed, is also another serious con- 
sideralibn ; but neiilier that difficulty, 
nor few, if any, of the evils and incon- 
veniences I have pointed out, could Jiave 
arisen, if there had existed such » regular 
and pftrmanent establishment of floating 
barracks, as I here, without hesitation. 
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that topic, because they are foreign to the 
object of rny argument. Perhaps some of 
the opinions I have expressed may be 
considered as a digression from the ques* 
tion, but, when a subject, has for near 
twelve months been the topic of unre- 
mitting public and private discussion, it 
would have been impossible not to draw 
some conclusion : and that conclusion has 
inadvertently intruded itself upon me at 
the present moment. Hut I hasten to re- 
turn to thesubjectp: and shall conclude* 
my arguniejjt on tliis part of it, by reading 
to your lordships extr;^lts of letters from 
two experiended officers of the navy, 
whose sentiments upon the subject of 
tvoop-ships have likewise bejeA ^submitted 
to me witTiiu these two days. 


pronounce to be essential to the public 
service. 

When I rend ilmse parr^of the pliysi- 
cinn’s reports, and couple^d with them, the 
infunuation 1 received of the perfect 
health of tlie se amen on board*the ships of 


Extract, of a l.ettcr from an Officer in the 
Navy, dated ?vlay> IS 10. 

“ On the #]nestinn now agltaanig, and 
likely to ( ome helore parliament. Whe- 
ther men of vvai^ troor>-ships are, upon ge- 


war employed on the Exjudkion, it ex- neial ^te»m.o preferable to tiansporis ? I 
cited in iny mind feelings ol' the deepest enture to give an opinij^i foundedvm ex- 
icgrel, tiAt regiibtr to*(jop;^''l^i|'*^ not | pcfrieiice, and* 1 ttgree with you dccideditf 

been e]Tq>!oycii «ti tha^ service; being] iirfavonr of‘ ships of war regularly coin- 
irnpresseiT jivitli a linn belief liiat the mEsit^urd. m^der our own di.scipline. it 
dreadful efiecis of thiCl fata! malady nii jht is totally impraci icubia to lartd an army 
thereby leave been matoriallv^ Kissened. * in the face of a respectable enemy in 
Having 4n tlie loursc* of my argument** transports boats. 1 venture to say our 
been ohligtal ^to rtder to the Expedition greatest ioss^in landing in Egypt w*as oc- 
to the Scheldt, I trust your lordships must casionetiby the confusion of the transport4> 
do me the justice to ptifeeive, that I have boats on our left; and, had notHhe centre 


done so, only froTVi the intimate connection and right of that brigade been carried^n 


between the circumstances I have referred 
to and the subject to w Iiich I am earnestly 
endeavouring to direct your attention. Jf 
the general merits of that Expedition had 
been the subject of ipmiediate discussion, 
I should ha#e regulated my opinion by 
the evidence before me, I mean by the 
papers on the table, ^without re^asd to 
any of that extraneous clamour by Which 
the candid investigation of the subject 
ha.s been overwhelmed. I must have*siiid, 
what l*feel to be tru#, t.bat,^from the mo- 
ment the decision vms taken to send an 
armament on such a» extensive scalq^ and 
directed to such complicated objects, iio- 
riiing could be more* meri^rioiJs thait the 
exertions of every person conteriied in 
the management of it. -The plan of the 
Expedition was a spiendic^ one ; but it 
was cumbersome, unw'eildy, and too com- 
plicated in its arrangements^to afford any 
very sanguine hopes of success. Fiscon- 
9ilii expers, mole ruit sua . — 1 shall, how’ever, 
refrain from any farther obseryations on 


men of war's boats, (principally thp‘'» of 
troop-ships,) that landing would iiot hare 
been acconjpllshcd in the very nobleTancI 
pliant manner it was so irresistibly Exe- 
cuted, in the face of nearly equal force 
under rrovef of sand-hills close to the* wa- 
ter's edge." 

Eixtract of a Letter from an Officer ilTTfie 
^ Navy, dated 12th May 181,0. / 

'SThe army landed Egypt was in ge- 
neral^healthy. The troop-ships received 
tfie wounded and sick (as casual t}ie!s arose 
aftev latiding) tin board the ships that con- 
veyed them there^-*^ but we had two hos- 
pital sl^ips, tiiJfiarmony and the Planter, 
which received thq dangerously sick on 
thef passage^, •ToJ;he best of my recollec- 
tion, conwlescents were removed to their 
own ships as soon as possible." • • 

The statements with wffiich I have hi- 
therto troubled your lordships are founded 
on a retrospective viaw of some public 
events, all tending to exette a regret, that 
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aa eatabliabment of armed tt oop ships has 
pot been kept up in this country. Allow 
me now to say a few words prospectively : 
fcr,laiiisati3ned, it' is by a judicious use of 
tttcfa an establishment of floating barracks 
that there remr<iiisany chance of our being 
able to conduci the war on a rational and 
practical plan. 

I have for a long period of years been 
in th*e habitof committing to paper such 
reflections as from time to time ari^ in 
.my mind on reviewing tlie state of public 
anairs. A inemoranduin of^this descrip- 
tion, which i made on the 1st of January 
last, is intimately connected with the sub- 
ject I am now endeavouring to impress j 
upon your attention f and 1 cannot, in a 
more compendious form, submit my ideas 
to your lo;*dships than by relating to you j 
the substance of it« it is simply*ihis :~ 
.1 propose to fit out, from the ordinary of 
the na^yt a number ol arm^ troop ships, 
adequate ^ the acrdmmodatiori of 24,000 
men. The troops to beMivided into de- 
tachments, ^ach properly commanded , 
and io«be accoinmmied and escorted by a < 
few two-decked ships, and a certain nu«n- | 
ber of frigates and light armed vessels. * 

These trying armaments to bcidistrjbutbd 
aJong the t^nemy^^ coasts, and to act cither 
separately or conjointly according to cir- 
cumstances ; and, if their operations were 
judiciously conducted, they ^might, (be- 
fides annihilating the coasting and such 
I other trade as may still be carried on by 
oar enemies,} by keeping up a constant 
alari][^an their coasts, oblige them to draw 
a yery ^reat ^art of their armies down to 
their' coasts for the purpowj of protecting 
them agautst our attacks and predatory 
iocursiooftj and »ioh a system of vvarfafiC 
would thus act in the most! bcpeficial 
manner, both as a*^ means of co-operating 
allies, and of efiectually’annoying 

* The moinorandura is as follow^ ; « 
MBMa. 1 St January,' I B 1 0. 

''If ihe first year's experience of our 
dkastrous warfare in the interior Sffyain 
did nut convince us such appropria- 
lioa oir our military reso^l^ds wcv<dd be 
of no avail, and iead^ ultimately to dis- 
gf^aeg 1. should hope ^ there svould "hot 
mmis% any where a disposiuon to* persist in 
such«a, system after * a second year's ex- 
perience of its resttU. 

^ I bad the misfertune to augur ill of 
one late Expeditimtd the Scheldt very 
jfmm k raUe^T only hope was» 


I regret that 1 shou^ have found it ne- 
cessary to occupy sp much of your lord- 
ships' time ; but with if thorough convio* 

*j. ■ II. - ■■ ■ 1 . . 

that Walcheren would be taken and kept, 
and my disappointment was gi*eat ofi 
finding that even in that respect our ar- 
mament would be productive o^ no perma* 
neht bexefitrto the country. 

I wish these seaere disappointments 
I may not lead to the opposite extreme of 
desponding inactif^ity. What is called 
the public in this country is so fidkle and 
unsteady in its opinions, or, to speak 
more properly, its feelings, 1 should not 
be surprised if they should take an alarm 
at any idea of renewed active exertions of 
th^ military resources of the country ; 
and, if the pubiic mind should take such 
a direction, J am afraid it will require 
much’ exertion to counteract such a dan- 
gerous apathy. . 

" If, as was at one lime in contempla- 
tion, there had been made«such an addi- 
tion to the corps of Knyal Marines as to 
have a surplus of 1(),000 men more than 
was necessary .for tilie whole ol the ships 
rill commission,, the waval department 
! wMuld have possessed the means within 
j it^If, of combining a’ very powerful force : 
but; in the present state of our navy and 
•‘army, there is no*>occailu)n for^'any delay 
in forming and acting witif the combined 
force to which J allude, and* the outlines 
of which I shall shbnly detail. 

With this view, rny fust step would 
be, without delay, to fit out from our ships 
in ordinary armed troop -transports, ade- 
quate to the accommodation of 24,000 men, 
which we t:an well spare for a beneficial 
purpose, if we do not squander away our 
army in fruitless and disastreius pursuits. 
Having prepared these floating barracks, 
I wonl^ divide lljein into eight detach- 
ments, of 3,000 men each-, und^ the com- 
mand of an altive colonel, with the rank 
I* of buigadier-general 

" 1 would in like fuanner prepare eight 
small naval armamefits, each under the 
comipand of an aciivc and skil&il post 
captain, wich the rank of a commodore. 
Tbe'naval^trepgth of each squadron need 
Lnot exceed a fifty or sixty-four gun ship, 
with two or three stout frigates. Thee0t 
joined with th^ troop ships, properly armed 
I* and commanded, would form a rery re- 
spectable forjce for the accomplishnieiU df 
the objects in view, and would, at the seme 
time, act as cruising squadrona for tb# 
aiinibiI<U;io|i of the coasting and. 
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lion that Ibe propyition I have ventured 
to Jay down is closelysconnected with the 
most important iifteresfs of the 'country, 
I must still request your farther indulgence 
and attention, in order that I mefy exa- 
mine into the reasons whicl^ I have heard 
suggested agailhst the adoption of the 
measure. 

Every aTgumertf which professqii to be 
founded upon a principle of economy i:* 
naturally * prepos'sessing ; and, as it has 
been asserted that the Mode of conveying 
troops tfij-board transports derives great 
weight from the consideration of its com- 
parative advantages in this respect, 1, ap- 
prehend lliat, wiiliout a due exai^iinaiion 
of the subject in all its bearings, the system 


other species of trade, still carried on by 
our enemies. * 

would employ Uirec these Arma- 
ments to cruise .sefiarately along the 
whole Atlantic cfOast oT France, and 
three more in ^he Mediierraneun, and the 
two others in the North seas. . I need not 
enter into any minute details of the in- 
structions •inder wjneii they would be or- 
dered to. act. TJpon that subject there 
would be?nq dilTiculty ; and, if the opera- 
tions of those eight armaments were judi- 
ciously directed, I have an ali^olute ooun 
viction tha* they Would, keep up so con- 
stant an alarrnion the. winde. range of the 
coast of Frailcc as would oblige our ene- 
mies to keep their wh^Ie or the greatest 
part uf their minuTous armies, to protect 
their own coasts JVom the dread of our 
predatory incursions. By such measures 
we should annoy our enemies more ellec- 
luully than by any oilier means, and it is 
obvious that, in that manner, wc shoi/Id, 
at the samj time, co-gperate in the most 
bcntdleial manner with our allies,* and 
give, to thAn that salutary aid, which the 
lueasures hitherto purstfed by us bavV^ to- 
tally failed in doing, • • 

I have only to wish tliat an^^ intel- 
ligent ^nd candid rn%ji would exercise iiis 
own reflection and jij^lgment on comparing 
the probable etiVers ^f such a S 3 ^stem, con- 
trasted with a4l those expensive anrf dis- 
astrous operations which have liecn 
on during the last two f€ars. The ex- 
pence of such a system^ \j’ould be coni- 
parativelj^ trifling, and, in addition to its 
other salutary effects, would be the meansj 
of keeping constantly alive the spirit and 
«nterprize of both our nava4 and luiiiLary 
tervices. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, I 
voL.H:vn. • , ! 
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of hiring transports been pursued an 
preference to maintaining .a regular esta- 
blishment of armed troop-sbips> properly 
equipped and fitted for*the neceptiou and - 
aceomihodal on of troops, the shape of 
floating barracks. Yet, even if it could 
be proved that there really is a consider^ 
able .saving in hiring trans[)orts,*^ I should 
still adhere to the opinion I luivc formed ; 
as I am convinced that no saving vyould 
connfcrbalunce the many important ad- 
vantages i have d^M ailed tp your lord- 
ships. I am not, iiovvevcr, prepared to 
allow the existence of tjiis alleged eco- 
nomy : and 1 must trouble your lordships 
with the reasons which lead' me to ques- 
tion the truth of it. , 

As, in »)nsi(lcring the corhpai^tive ex- 
pence of armed livop-ships and of hired 
transporA-S it is necessary disrmctly to 
state the scale of estal Jishment on which 
I propose tliat troopships should be fitted 
out, i shall proceed, shortly, to detail my 
sentiments on that bead. ^ 

I woifld, therefore, suggest that such 
ships rtf war as maybe, apffropriatt d to 
th^ reccption.aniJ conversance of troops 
y.hould be fitted, armed, manned, anif 
cipiiiiped, qn the following reduced scale : 
— the brew nbt to exceed, at life utmost, 
onc-third of the propci* complement of 
men ; — Ho s^iip to carry more than 20, nor 
less than 12, guns, (according to her 
class,) and Sfliese to be principally carro- 
iiades the ships also to have reducetF 
masts and yards, the original lower masts * 
only being kept in ; and, upon these 
data, 1 am satisfied that the .v;ear and tear 
of a ship so filled and employed would rif)fc 
e^iceed onc-fouilh of an active oriuzer, 
aqd tliat the cxpences aad c!}::rgt\s wobid, 
in the aggregate, be less than »fne half of 
the e:^)enccs* and charges incurred for 


that if, at any time, an object 
sent itself, uiion which v. e»ccul:l , Vitif ef- 
Ihct 5 *'"^ brnf fit, en4ph>3' . togc’rticr* fho 
whe^q 2 t,OOf) nfrn, a single* leitcr fioiii 
ifac \¥t\r oiiii^ and tlie ad:rdraity could 
speedilv assembl? them at any rrrfdczvous 
inosl ex|Tedicnt for the execution of the 
projected servi (Signed ) hi i.r^vii.ru- 
Atnotigst other disai.K^antagcs arising^ 
from the extent ta which the system (d’ 
hiring trnnsprtrts kas been carrietl, the in- 
convenience apd imoolicy of nh’dractirrg 
so much of the commercial ship|>iifcg*frorp 
the tyude of the country must be obvioui 
to every person who fias had occasion at 
all to con&ider the subject. 

H 
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•hips whenfiued^ armed, and equipped, for 
the purposes ot war, — And here it is very 
material to state, that these opinions have 
the full and entire concurreuee of several 
naval officer^, whose experience and 
judgment entitle them to perfect confi- 
dence in this respect, and that one of 
tliese oflicers commanded, nearly the 
wdiole of the late war, either an armed 
transport or a troop-ship, and w'as present 
at ali the most important conjunct opera- 
tions. 

From these premises the following com- 
parative calculation of the expence of an 
equal quantity of tonnage of troop-slnps 
and of hired transports has been made 
out; and though it is, perhaps, impos- 
sible to form** a perfectly accurate coin[)u- 
tation, 1 am warranted* (on the authorities 
I have jiis't alluded to) in submiUing the 
follow'ing to your lordships. 

I shalj select a (H-gun ship for the 
comparison. 'lakiag, therefore, into con- 
sideratiort the injury that ship would sus- 
aiii lying in ordinary ; — reduced j 
scale pf rnaSts, yarrfs. See. and thfc small 
number and Jigla'wei '^hi oC^tlic guns, ^he 
annual cxpencc may be as follows : • 

The average tonnage of n 64 if* about 
1380 tons.. Her complement of men is 
49 Ij but when fitted as a troop-ship 1 
should propose 164, being** only ouc- 
third. 

The mode of estimating a ship’s ex- 
pence is as under ; 

V Wages per man per 

nioTiih £\ 17 

^Victuals cfo*. do 2 19 

; 4 IG 

Wear and tear, and ord- 
nance per^ ton per month £ € 

jr.7 

Tiiis sum of ?/. 9s, on the number of 
men* is ‘found to Qover the montijiy ex- 
pence of th*’^: ship, upon* a war estaiifish- 
ment and full complemerfv ; but, as a 
Iroop-slfip and on a reduced complement, 

I have lukeii llie wages and victualsf on 
the I OJ- men, St paraicry^^j)^4/. io^. per 
man per month y and the wear and tear, 
or the 21. Os. per ton per month, on the 
whole tonnuge, this apptearing to be the 
fairest mode of forming the «^sti mate, 

W^ges and victuals for 
164 men, at 4/. 165. per . . 

man per month, afooupt 
•nnually to •rA#.S...c£.10,2^S 12 O 

r r ; 


The wear and tear, £^nd 
ordnance at 21. per 
ton per ‘month, amoi^t 
annually to 41,262/. one- ^ 
fourth 6f which is 10,315 10 O 

Estimated annual ex-*^' 
pence of a 64, fitted as a 

troop-i^ip. ...tf. 2 o!,540 2 0 

One thousand t,hreq. 
hundred and eighty tons 
of transports at 255. per 
ton per month, for 12 ‘ 

months, is 20,700 O O 

Difference in favour of troop ships 
150/. 1 8^. ; so that, when this system is 
e^tabli;-»hcrl, it would appear, after being 
thus cx[>Iair)ed, to be even more econo- 
mical tlian that of hiring transports. 

Ill * iuidition to the decided superiority 
of troop-ships in every other rcs[>cct, they 
are calculated in a great degree to servo 
as their own convoy, and ip so far to ren- 
der a sm iljer number of ships of war ne- 
cessary for the purpose of accompanying 
any expedition, „ , ♦ 

iicsid es, it must not b>rgot.tlu\t, by 
the adojition of ‘tlie system, a very great 
addition il security- would be derived 
Against the. capt irc iind loss of great riuni* 
,.bcrs of our searqcn atrd soldiv,rs in hired 
transports. 1 .should be njost unwilling 
to estimate th* livcis of eitlun on data of 
[pecuniary comprivaition ; but, ifany^cold 
calculator should . think it advisable to fol- 
low out such an investigation, lie might 
find, upon. irK|uiry, that the expence of 
tile recruiting service a mo tints to an enor- 
mous sun: f 

ibu. 1 reject all such calculations; fo» 
I hold the life of ,a‘ liriiish sailor or sol- 
dier ‘to be inestimable; and if I had thb 
means of bringing I’ovward the evidence 
of ogV enemies upon that subject, I should 
wdJbngiy rcs^ upon their testimony. I 
^cannpt thcrelbre consent to have this sub- 
ject considcTed upon tiie ground of a trifling 
I saving of expense, ejen if the allegation 
twere true; which, ^as I have already 
‘ state?!, f hold it not to be. 

*f Jiave jilso heard 'another objectior| 
mentioned, which is of such a nature as to 

I'ne pi ice .paid during the last j^ear. 
f Upwards (Iff 120 transports have been 
captured or lost since the commencement 
of the prcccm war (May 1803). — ^About 
1700 persons were taken prisoners, and 
more than 1900 wei'c lost, in these vesseU* 
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render it impossibly for me to pass it over 
without an accurate caaminatiori. It has 
been stated that tlJ% equipment and keep- 
ing upon the requisite number, of armed 
troop-sliips, upon the scale I ronsicler ne- 
cessaiy, would^ be *5uch a drain upon tl:c 
ordinary of the Tiavy, and would require 
so many seamen to navigate them, as to 
cause serious iiicAtvenience tq thu naval 
service. ^ • 

In consequence, of these objections, I 
thought it necessary to* move for many of 
the accounts, which were objected to as 
not bearing upon the question, but which 
objections will, 1 trust, be no longer eiiter- 
taiaed after a due consideration* of the 
slateuients which 1 shall now endeavour 
to make, as accurately as 1 can, from the 
imperfect information with which 1 have 
been famish e< 

It is imp()ssil>Ie to lay do\jn any pfecise 
rule as to the extent to which it may be 
expedient to carry an establishment of 
armed troop-sly[)S : hut your lordships are 
aware that, in the.memorandiyn to which 
I have already alluded, 1 suggested that at 
present, astd probably tfit all times, the esta- 
blishment shoul lyiot he less than adequate 
to the cofiv^yaiice of 2l,0C)0; which tU- 
jowiug two tons to a- man, would require 
4S,000 tons of shippirig. « , . 

Now, iftl am cotructly informed, which-. 
I believe 1 atif, in stating the tonnage of 
the British liavy at about .S0r)/)00 loirs, 
let me ask your lordjilh|is* whetlier any 
man, competent to form a judgment on 
the subject can entertain a doubt tUat, if 
ships to the extent of 48,000 tons were to 
be appioj)riated for the conveyance of 
troops, the rennamder would noi be more 
than amply sufficient for every naval ^er> 
vice for wjjiich our licet can j)os,sil)ly he 
required. If any emban assmeiit should 
arise fiom%ach an appropriation, it would 
be attributable only taf an injodi(iio(kS ar- 
rangement and disii ibntim^ of otir force. 
In illustration of this position, I woi^hl re-, 
questyour lordshipstio advert th the? tact, 
that, in iBOO^atul ^80', tlic number of 
tiamp ships and arnyd transperts, that were. 
cmploytHi, arftounte.i to 50 sail, an.^T their 
.tonnage to abon\ 5*0,000 tons ; y hich ♦roop- 
ships and transpnrti wa* md no hesitation 
in employ iiig at ihai tnin*, notvvithstaml^ 
ing the fleets of France, JBpain, and Hol- 
land, amounted to atiouL ]CK)saiiof the hue. 
But the juslice o this observatitm ad- 
mits ol being still more fbrcihJy shewn, 
by a comparison of our present naval 
Strength with that of all the other powers 
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of Europe, who either are already our 
enemies, or who may be compelled to be- 
come so. 

As the returns of shfps in commission 
and in* ordinary have not yet been laid 
before the House, the numbers cannot 
precisely stated ; but we have probably 
about 105 sail of the line in actual service, 
beside 7 serving as guard-ships and store- 
ships, and five effective fifty-gun ship^. 

W% have likewise about 103 sail of the 
line in ordinary. 

I believe tjie following to be a pretty 
accurate statement of the force which can 
be opposed to ms: The Russian fleet, in 
the Baltic, consists of 13 sail of the line 
with several heavy frigates. The Danes 
have one sfiip of the line, an*d the Swedes 
elcveq sail. The Dutch have agreed, by 
a recent* treaty, to lurnish nine sail of the 
line to France. These are all the ships 
they have ; jyid no*doubt they \vijl find 
great? difficulty in fitting and^ manning 
them for active •service. — France has, in 
the Scheldt, ten sai^ of the^ line, whose 
crews/ though not nearly complete, are 
(as far as the^ g^)) coifi posed of various 
Sf'iiations. Shc^has also two sail at Cher- 
bitrgly an(^ in the ports oi^ the Bay of 
Biscay, about 12 sail of the line, most of 
which are at Rochefort.* Fradce has also 
in the Mediterranean 13 effective ships. 
— Upon a recapitulation 'it therefore ap- 
pears, thatlhe Russian, Swedish, Danish, 
Dutch, and French, force, amounts cof- ^ 
leciivcly to only 71 sail of the line, wlqle 
iht re’arc 105 sail of the British line now 
in commission. 

It must immediately occur to your Joi’d- 
!||iips that I can have no sucli* pretisg in- 
f^rmauun respecting t\w, force of our 
enemies as»to be eerrain of tlie^^^erfect ac- 
curacy of the'accqunt IJi.ive given. Erorn 
his oflic^l infofmaiion the noblf lord, 
lately at tlio head of the board ^f 
.rally, can of course set j»ie right if T am 
proceeding njion a misapprehension*; but 
any trivial inaccuracy is of rto moment as 
the gema^il conclusion; for, it I am 
nearly loi recj, (of wliich 1 entertain no 
doubt,) U is obvious that all the maritime 
powers of FuriifWf i^mihined are not, even 
in a ifumerical point ol tiew, adequate to 
cqntcnd ibr the svT^riTeigrny of the ocean 
with the naVal rforce of Great Hr it on : 
and 1 ne*ed sc;ircely observe rh;^t this mode 
oi stating I he question is the inost*disad- 
vaiuageous for my argument, because it 
supposes, conirary to*ttie known fact, that 
the i»hips. of our enemies are manned arid 
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equipped, so as to be upon*a par with an 
equal number of our own. 

In truth, uiy lords, I argue this part oi 
the quesiioii with more confidence, be- 
cause, alihoucli I am perfectly ready to 
yield niv opinion to a more correct view 
©f the subject, I am strongly impressed 
with a conviction, that the narnl establish- 
ment the country is now upon a scale 
considerably Exceeding what in wisdom, 
in sound policy, and on every principle ot 
economy , it ought to be- 

In order to make niy idt jis in this res- 
pect more inielli^tble to your lordships, I 
Bliall detail hypotheiicalH' what I con- 
ceive to be 'not an iinprol.iablte distribu- 
tion of ('ur naval force, as applicable to 
the extent and exisiing |»ositi^)ns of the 
fleets, ihqt an*, or may event ii.illy be, op- 
posed to us. 

, oi ihc T.ii 

Forth;* Baltic...., i' , ‘20 

To uaUh the motiinis ot the 
Dutch Heel, — !he Frencu fU et. ,»n 
the Scheldt ,cuid ul Ghcrlioa: ^ ....... 18 

For the in the Bay of 

^Biscay (2 ^ 

Fi'T the Meiliti Wcineun aiui Black 

Sea 21 

Vuv servic-i* of Lisbon arid 
Cadiz 10 

Total for European service^ 81 

The force approj)ria ed to watch tliemore- 
mems of the In** nch ships in tlje ptots in 
the of Biscay may bo ct n.ddorecl iuily 
adequate, unvii ihc lb. el i cturas i*rt>in l! 
J?ab,'C, when one liaii’ oi’ tiu* sinns, as they 
may be lifiltcd, will l)e disposable for tl*- 
block de of i hose ports, and the’oth^r 
to aid in the l)!o( kvide of fihe Texel, 
Sebehb, Lc '. during thu winter monlns. 

Upon the vvholc, tlieref u e, t Vcif with a 
’vTPw to^iiie contingem y of Sweden beinr 
opposed^to us, und to the service of Spaii> 
and Ptn'iugrd; 81 sail of the line* would 
appear to be perfectly sufficient fo*" Eu- 
ropean service. * . • 

Fiance having now no pqrt in tl^c Clia- 
ribbees, and of course no means of keeping 
up an<7 permanent force in that 

quarter, vi*ry t-Av ships of the line ‘can be 
required tor the VVekt-^iirlia station; and, 
under the present circf:imstanccs, 1 aln 
not aware that any considerable number 
of shtps of the line can br requisite in the 
East Indies. If, therefore, ten ships of the 
line were a41oUed for the F.ast and West 
Indies, Portuguese America, the Cape of 


Good Hop6 and North America, the whole 
j force requisite for •European and foreign 
I service, would amount to 91 sail of the 
line ; a force which 1 consider amply 
suffitnelit for every provable demand. 

On those diutanl station^ , it is certainly 
j expedient to employ a number of frigates, 
and smaller vessels of^war, bv^th for the 
. protection of our own*^(rade and the an- 
! noyance of that of our rmemie^ ; and we 
I possess ample means of making such an 
I appropriation of this description of force. 

1 have reason to believe that France and 
, Holland have not, together, more than 
30 frigates. 

I truf.t your lordships will believe that I 
should be one of the last men to recom- 
ntend that our naval establishment should 
I be put upon a ^looting of doubt or jiice 

I Auce with the i.oce of the enemy. 

i>uv Ruperiovi^y oiir-ht. at ail timrs to be 
decisive add commanding; i)ut 1 am sure 
1 am reasoning soinuiiv, when 1 conUnid 
that, con-i*dvTing the scarcity of naval 
timber andrt lie high ptice of naval stores 
of every dr scrir^tion, this is not a meunent 
when the country ought to glde way to a 
wasteful, ostcnl'nioiis, :»md piodigai, cx- 
pcndiiuie. And such I cojvidcr an un- 
I necessary number of ships in commission, 
•it they b* either <letriincd in our ow'n 
•ports or sent who**e Ihtry are nt^t likely to 
mectwiih an cncniy^ 1 ddhinnntain that, 
circumstanced as the country now is, we 
ought to husband;, our navy, jiarticularly 
orir ships of the line, in order that w e may 
keep as many as possible sounri and enlirc, 
to meet future exigencies, when the in- 
crcri ed st‘'cngtli of our enernses may render 
lire capiipment and employment of a 
larger force essential to tUc. preservatioa 
and the safety of the empire, j 

7'hefec arc SLiitiinents which I have long 
entertained, and they are not declared at 
t!ic prJ^ent moment for the purpose of 
supp.ortihg a ‘flivourite proposition ; still 
les» 7 vith any intention of either idly or 
fucriou'dy censuring Mie administration of 
tlio country. It willclway,s give me pain 
vvii'jq 1 fjannot concq** in the meaf^ures of 
tho^sc’ to w hom his Majesty may think 
;;r.>nr-r to entrust (hxi administration of 
public idl’airs; *and it is peculiarly painful 
to me to criticise the administration of a 
deparmient over which I once presided. 1 
nni awuu e of tli^ imputations to which such 
a line t>f conduct is liable, and nothing 
would in(iuc(f me to undertake such a 
task, but the conviction I entertain that in 
some very important particulars his Ma« 
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jesty is not well aivised on the naval and 
military In le rests t hit country.. 

But to reiurn to the subject : I have 
stated that, in ♦he opinion 1 enterj;ain re- 
specting an unnecessary expense of naval 
establishment, am not urging an opinion 
which I have lightly or late! 3 »^ adopted. 
Imvnediat^y afity'. the glorious and un^ 
paralleled victory of Trafalgtr, I tiad oc- 
casion, in*answeftto ;f communication from 
Mr Pitt, to write iwo^letters to him ; in 
both of^which, hut more especially in the 
latter, I took occasion to express opinions 
similar to tho-e I am now pressing upon 
your loid>hips* * 

After slating the ideas which 1 enter- 
tairnd upon llie jileasing and essential 
change h our navid atlairs, arising out 
of me glorious victory o^ Tratalgar, and 
the britlian success oj the styiadron jnulcr 
«ir K chard Jsirachan, 1 ivpr^sentcd to him 
that 1 lio|H‘d I lie reports ulien given in the 
daily patK-rs (d an intention, onti*e part - f | 
the board ol a(4 uirMb y» to repa*ir forthvvit h 
and to put into* i t^imnissi' uP ’he ships 
taUiui l>y sir Ki* liarcr> ^cpuuVroiT were nn- 
fiiunded, Ss 1 i nti a belief that tlte 

results of tho-e ketones w ere so decisive j* 
as to ren<Je»tt)e n val force of the eiiemV 
incapable of m ksng*. any siand agai'ist 
the fleet of this countfv ilurihg thr*re- 
maiHder ol*the w.u-. I iltert fnre suggested j 
that, instead^oT putting the captured ships 
into commission, th- y should r< ceive such 
repairs as they might •Tie in need of, and 
be laid up; that such of our own ships as 
rouKI be s[)ared should be gradually pa'd 
off, repaired, and laid up, and that no more 
new ships should hr conimissinned, but 
that, as soon as they weu- laiinched, ihcv 
should be laid up, coucciving it to be the 
best policy #hat measures shoiihi be tjLiken 
to preserve^nur ships, so as lo enable us to 
bring forward such a fl^ct as migli^, even- 
tually, be capable of meeting , an’d of 
vanquishing all the navar|Tovi ers of Eu- 
rope. . , • • 

1 ifkewise recom^riuled that, under 
the existing cirt uiflstances, more time 
should •be giv^n to i^ie merchant btij«lders 
than hao been allow'cd by the conditions 
«f their contracts, it>*orderjhat*t|jc tirnber 
might be better seasoned, and that the»| 
ships which they w^ere thcnT>uilding might 
thereby be rendered more durable and ef- 
ficient ; and I added that, considering the 
scarcity and consequent difF^cnliy of pro- 
curing an adequate supply of naval tim- 
ber, no ship shoulti be allowed to be 
broken up until it should be plearly as- 
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certained that she was totally unfit for 
any farther service whatever.* 

* The following are copies of these let- 
ters : * 

Copy of a Letter from Lord Melville to 

Mr. Pitt, dated Duiiira, Nov. II, 1805. 

My dear Sir ; The guardian ang^l of 
Gre^ Britain never fails to interpose at 
moments the most critical, and where such 
interposition is leaSt^ looked for. Never " 
was that observation more verified than in 
the communications wlfich waTc accom- 
panied Iw your note of last- night ; the 
disasters on the Danube required some an- 
tidote more powerful than we hsid almost 
ever required at any former period, and 
the oPie w hich has arrived exceeds wdiat 
the most sanguine wish*could have almost 
hoped for. I hc e(jecls to Europe in ge- • 
neral^ and in Europe, J hope will be* great; 
bui, to the sepamte interests of our own 
country ;»the consequences are beyond cal- 
ciilaiivn. The fleets*of our #nemies were 
a’ivuncing faster than ought t& have 

^dooe, consistebtiy with our maintaining sf 
superioiity such as we po.ssessed during 
the lalK'r p^ifods of the last war, indeed 
from the time of Iord»Howo*s victory. 
That victory had the effect of baffling all 
the naval ei^ertious of our. enemies during 
the remaineWr of the war ; this victory 
will liave prec isedy the same effect : they* 
cannot recover it ; irttieed, unless they 
have },rot great supplies of naval stores Tn 
the ports of Spain, since the time I left the 
admiralty, I do not see how they can re- 
pair the crippled ships that have ifiade 
tfl eir escape to Cadiz. . • 

fti such a moment you will* not think 
me a •roalTer* if 1 most earnestly recom- 
mend U) you not.fo all&w any diminution 
of our naval exertions to take place 
sequence of this great event;; and, ^though 
hew ships must be progres$ively*coftiing 
forwrcl, I am siJre you will -feel the ne- 
cessity of resiming every attempt to break 
up 'any of our ships of war, howiWer old, 
whife they cart, at any expeiice not im- 
moderate, be kj^ in a state fit fqr any 
services Tfie scarcity •f naval timber 
renders this at present, more than at any 
forhier pertod* a tjonsideratiun of deep im- 
portance • cind^ if it was possible to allow 
the indulgence of any sentiment oLrtgret 
in the c;ontetiiplatioii of such brilliant suc- 
cess, It would be on account of.the neces- 
sity there .was for destroying or abandon- 
ing so many of oar .prizoa, •They would 
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Some weeks after this correspondence 
I joined Mr. Pitt at Bath, and had many 
conversations with him upon those points; 

have made a most splendid ^nd important 
addition to our strength in large ships of 

War. 

** I meant you a short letter of thanks 
and congratulation, and 1 tind I have in- 
advertenily got into a naval dissertation; 
but, before I lay down my pen, I must add 
a few lines more, again to entreat you not 
to think me a croaker, if I suggest to you, 
even at this moinent, tlu^ precaution of 
adding, as far as practicable to the num- 
bers of our gun-brigs and other vessels of 
that dc.^cripi^ion between this and the 
month of May next. I hope ih God our 
allies, if Prussia comes* forward, inoy af- 
ford us rational greund of confidence from 
. their exertions ; but,. after what has hap- 
pened* at Dim, whether |)Roceeding from 
pusillanimity or treachery, it is impossi- 
ble not to be diffident, and to foresee the 
possibility of our being again to contend 
single-handed. Jf that moment shall come, 
4et us not be unprepared with the means 
W'hich can alone give confidence to th^ 
feelings of the country undc»: sjch circurn- j 
stances. Tlicse*iiiearis are the possession | 
of such numliers of strong arm^d vessels j 
as may be sufljqient to blockatle and annoy V 
every f)lace where they shajl attempt an 
V... assemblage of menacing vessels of that de- | 
seiiption. You know well my sentiments 
di invasion, and nothing has ever occurred 
to sliake the opinion I have long enter- 
t^iined' thatVotliing but frenzy could ima- ! 
ginfc^ the possibility of a successful invasion | 
of ‘this coiSntry against a decided nanal | 
superiority. But if we are again durbig 
the,.present war to be reduced single 
combat, it must a it^val war; ^and vn- 
by a naval force adapted to the pur- 
poae oi>>ecurit^^ at home, the minds of the 
country fthail be set at case, you will never 
be able *o jiciiiev^ ihost, great natakope-* 
rations agamst the distant^ possessTons of 
our eiKunies, which will necessary'to 
cut off their commerce, awd co!)svqwnilly‘ 
their naval resources^; id yet ifis by these 
means only can to ri;tArd the 

progress as u naval |)Ower, which 1 'ranee 
will n.iturnlly attempt to make*, in the»f>ro- 
seculion of ihe rescntfiient arvJ jealousy 
whLli 4 ihe einertams aga*inst Great Bri-*^ 
tain. It is full time however 1 was reliev- 
ing you from m y *2ucul)rations. I i^emainj 
&c. (^-/igned) Mei^viLle/' 

^rP. §• Iw is impossibie not to mourn the 


( 
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and I have a firm belief that, if his valua- 
ble life l^ad been spared, the suggestions 
I offered to him woiiid not have been 


death of so distinguished and illustrious a 
character as lord Nelson; I cannot for 
a moment participate in the mode of re- 
gret which is expressed on ihg occasion. 
In so far as* we lameiirfiim on account of 
the great loss the pi^blicrhas sus,tained by 
the fall of so able, so popular, and so be- 
loved, an admiral, I heartily join ; hut, 
with regard to liimself, his death 'js envia- 
ble beyond expression. Accidents might 
havt* lowered his name in a fickle country, 
but suc^li a brilliant end, following such a 
series of brilliant service, places his fair 
fame beyond the reach of caprice, envy, 
or malevolenco.y 

Copy of a LkTTEii from Lord Melville to 
Mr. Ibtt, ‘dated Melville Castle, No- 
vember 30, 1 805. 

My Dbar Sir ; I have.received, under 
your covev% this morning, tlie additional 
Extraordwuir.y Gaztjtte; which certainly 
places the s|>lendoRr f/f our iiAval success 
in a view even more iVurcible llian before. 
There Fcems just tiirce ship^i, out of the 
t[iirty-three wiiich f’ornietl the combined 
•fleet, left fit for service. In the course of 
my rides, these few days {)ast,fl have been 
thinking a great deal oiCthe most expe- 
dient line of conduct to be ‘adopted with 
regard to our nav\* affairs, in consequence 
of the essential change i.reated by our 
late successes. The Gazette of this morn- 
ing strongly confirnis me in the train of 
thinking I had entertained cn the subject. 
1 was led to it tVom observing in the 
newspapers that tliO Admiralty intended 
immediately to re;)r.i? and ppt into coin- 
niission tlie ; i: ken by Sir Richard 
Striichan. 1 sliali shortly stafe to you my 
reasons for thinlvnig this wouid be very 
injudicious, is sa ciera’ that. I need not 
Sikywany .thing to prove a proposition 
Vv Inch is ind:s[>utaijve ; viz. tliatMbr the 
remainder ot*tlus nar, *it longer jLJf 
shortf tlie naval fower of th^ enemy 
C^ninot make head agqinst*the fleet of this 
coiTntry, •and that consequently such ajr- 
rangemcpts may be made respecting our 
fleet as if tike -war were actually at an 
end. L'lider-such cireurnslances it wouid 
be wisdom ni tiiis country to lay the 
foundation of, and unreniiiiingly perse- 
vere in, such measures as would enable 
us, in case of a new war, to produce 
great fleet, consisting not of worn-out and 
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overlooked ; but Ijp was never able again 
to take part in any public business. 

It may be propfn- here to remark that, 
since the memorable victory of Trafalgar, 
the naval force of the enemy ha*s been 
diminished by the capture ayd dcstruciioii 
of many ships cf the line, frigates, and in- 
ferior' vessels of war. 

Let me flicn erftfeat your lordships, but 
more especially Ijis Majesty ’s advisers, to 
give a serious considcraiion to what I have 
urged ; and 1 persuauTe myself that, if 

■ f — 

decayed ships, but of ships in good re- 
pair, and fit to encounter the fleets of any 
supposable combination of enemies. 1 
say you have it in your power now to 
adopt this s3’stem ; and, therefore, in plarre 
of rapidly and ostentatiously putting the 
new captured ships into comipission, (tak- 
ing it for granted, as I do,^hat they are 
excellent ships,) I would put them in the 
best possible state, ’to be laid up, to make 
part of a fiUure^fleet, when the ‘exigencies 
of the country may re<[U!re ik 1 would 
do the same with the best of uur own ships, 
as they required to be«dockcd or refitted. 

I would reserve iinr the same purpose all 
the ships rio^' building, cither in the kingVj 
or merchants’ yarvls, afnd i would give tlje 
contractors who are buiiding them ^some 
relaxation #f the time s^iccified in their ‘ 
contracts, bect^ise thi^ service is not so 
pressing as it tvas, and [)ecaasc, by building 
more slowlv% the timli^r will be better 
seasoned. I do not advert to the re- j 
sources to be expected from India, or any j 
other resources wdiicli may be in our \ 
power. These, of course, w ill add to our | 
naval strength ; but, circuinstai;ced as tlic | 
fleet of the enemy isy it appears to nie, 
that, by the^mcans 1 have already^ stated, j 
you have it in your power, even during 
the W’dVy toV’omnience and pcrsevere.iii a 
s^^steni of naval arrangements, whi?h,*in a 
very few years, would put ll«e country in 
possession of a nuni TOUs fleet, iyi cxceifUnt 
conditiftn, and readytfor any^ service they’^ 
may be cnlie’d *T[)on -io undertake ; and I 
am sure; 1 need sav^#nothing to cvn^ince I 
you of the coVafo^'t such a state ot iilfi 
JVivy, at the commenGenumt of w ar, yviftuld 
be to the eounU y.i compart'd with the 
gloomy ]>ros[)ect yvhich wm at one mo- 
ment felt, in consequence of the measures 
pursued, under a mistaken* idea of eco- 
uomy, by iiis Majesty^s advisers imme- 
diate subsequeiii to the peace of Amiens. 
— You will naturall^^ ask if the suggestions 
1 have offered are compatible yvith the 
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ministers alterfd candidly to the sugges-^ 
tions I am now submitting to jmiir lord- 
ships, a very material saving may be 
made in our naval expenditure, and at 
the same time a fleet maintaityed which shall 
be pcrfectl}" adequate toeveryexigencythat 
may arise. I assure your lordships that I 
am no advocate for such a system of eco- 
nomy as may tend to impede any great 
national service, more especially when 
the object in contemplation may be con- 
nected with the interests of the; navy ; and • 
• 

means of keeping atloaf a sufficient fleet, 
for answering tRe exigencies of the present 
war, if it should be of long continuance* 

1 have no doubt on that poipt; ipul I am 
perfectly (fonfident that, by means of the 
oldest •and least serviceable ships in our 
fleet, a ffcree might witk ease be kept up 
which yvould outdo, Jboth in numbers and . 
strength, any^ thing the enemy • could 
bring*against us. I am sure yoii may as- 
sume it as a certain proposition that, with- 
out commerce, and ccrfisidcrin^ the havoc k 
which *has been made amx>ng their ‘ships 
and their seamei^f it is impossible for oui* 
•enemies to bring out a fleet that can create 
th(f s!3:ialle«t. apprehension. Lontiime, 
therefore, the s^^stem jvhich, ncccssily 
obliged us to adopt in the month of IMarch. 
Repair and J^efit, as occasion niay require, 
but let it not Jjc that thorough repair which 
require,;’ .much time and expcnce. Thci> 
experience you have liad in the counse of < 
this last year must convince you 
speedily and efficaciously a naval force 
may lie brought forward ior service.* 
ships so brought forward have borne tlieir 
fwll share in the late splendfd achiifve- 
mtnts^ liven in giving such ttinporary 
repairs « it nfay perhaps not be neces^arv 
to haveyecourse t^^ Mr. 4 :>nod grass’s plan; 
but, if it sliould, the experience we 
lately luid is decisive as to the relfunc* to 
be placed Upon it. The which 

bore#tlife flag of Siiir R.^trach;in, is one of 
the doubled sli^ps; and it has been reported 
to* me that Sir Richard had suited chat she 
sailc^l a« >veli after as before the operation. 
—I have taken up more of your time than 
. 1 intended ; but T was desiriious, iu a matter 
1 of such niagiutude, to put either 3*011 or 
I lord Rarhrmi in possession of my ideas ; 

! and, if tlifcy are Rot well grounded, you. 
f will of course pdy no nttenlion to tljem.— • 
j This letter requires no answer; .and ihere- 
; fore your only trouble wull be that of 
I reading it.— 1 tcmain,^&c. 

1 -(Signed) 
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yet, upon this most important service, no 
superfluous expenditure should be in- 
curred. 

The termination of the war in which we 
are now engaged no human being can 
foresee; and i have no hesitation in de- 
claring that, so long as France shall re- 
tain the sovereignty of the continent of 
Europe, it is, in iny judgment, impossible 
to fnake a desirable peace with her ; im- 
pressed- as I am with a belief, tha: any 
peace which she might propose would but 
too probably lead to the subjugation of 
this country, by« presenting to the ruler 
of France an opportunity of creating a 
naval force, which, in conjunction with 
the fleets of the othejr maritime powers of 
Europe,*’ (alTof whom, with the- exception 
of Spain and Portugal, are now completely 
under hiscontroulj might dispute with us 
the sovereignty of the ocean. This is the 
cvent^tQ, which we nfust look forward, as 
then, though perhaps not till then, we 
should have to contend; not merely for 
our independence but for our very ex- 
istence. While we, however, retain the 
.dominion of the sea, jan^l preserve the 
fabric of our constitution, which is the 
true and genuine source of opr manufac- 
tures, of our commerce, of our agriculture, 
and of our revcYiue, vve have nothing to 
apprehend from the boasted tlireatsor from 
the power of France. These may be con- 
^jiidered as mere bugbears ; let the war be 
conducted on a rational and practicable 
system, and we shall find our resources 
perfectly adequate to the contest, so long 
as cir.cumstniices and the safety of the 
country may render a continuation of it 
necessary. ^ 

Having sc> long intruded on your lord- 
ships lime, 1 shall avoid entering in detail 
upon any of the other C£)nsiderations which 
^have .occurred to n\e iii'lhe course of the 
Sifrustigation I have had occasion to make 
into the subjeci now under discussion. J 
cannot however concludp without express- 
ing my earnest hopes, thit those v:,hb arc 
entrusted with the naval administration of 
the country will give a n\ost atteptive re- 
vital to the subject of our navaT expendi- 
ture. This war ha5, ^ ’ts progress, as- 
sumed a character very different ffom that 
of any former contest in whiph w^e hove 
been engaged ; and ou* naval superiority 
is so decided that it, cannot w ith propriety 
be terhfied a naval contest : but, although 
the ruler of France cannot pretend to rival 
us in that respect, still, as we cannot look 
forward to the termination of -the w’ar so 
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long as he retains his , present ascendancy 
over the continent of Europe, it is our duty 
us I have before said, Ho make such re- 
gulations in our naval expenditure as may 
be warianted by our relative situation, in 
order to enab|p us to maintain that supe- 
riority for any length of thne, 

1 am convinced that, on an accurate in- 
vestigation^ it would brt^fouiid ihat reduc- 
tions might be inaeff, apiounting in the 
aggregate to a large sum. * 

A very materiaPsaving would arise from 
our not kes[)ing in commission a greater 
estabiislmunt of ships of the line than 
might be requisite for any probable de- 
mand If and i am satisfied, tliat the iiuild- 
ing of new ships is carried to a most im- 
fi^ilitic extent, and much unnecessary ex- 
pence thereby incurred. Entertaining 
these opinions, i confeis I heard with sur- 
prise of a vote of J j,00() additional seamen 
for the service of the present year, 

I am aw'are that any very great diminu- 
tion ol ouriiaval establishment would have 
the effect qf tlirowing a considerable num- 
ber of our meritorious officers out of em- 
ployment : but I <;amu>t suppo^ie that any 
serious opposiiion can fairly grounded 
on this circumstance, when it is recollected 
that the same effeet would be |>roduced 
.ill a n;uclv greater degree by the return of 
peace. ^ , 

I do not overlook, nor am I disposed to 
underrate, this iuconvenieiue, but I have 
long foreseen, and^am strongly of opinion 
that a remedy might b«* Ibund to com|>en- 
sate the service for the liardship to indi- 
viduals arising out of the unprecedented 
extent of(Uir naval cstahiishnii nt, and tlie 
impossibility ai all times of giving cin- 
plbynuuit to a t'roporiion of its best 

ollicers. l^ut evei y such act ofbenevoleiice 
ouglit to (low spunianeoijsl V from the .so- 
vereign, and a particular suggestion com- 
ing .from any other quarter WQuld be an 
impertinent intrusion. 

J[, 3 shall now conclude with moving tha 
following Besolutiov : ‘- i hat it hppears 

to this House,, in .^considri ation of tho 
many advantages amending ihr convey- 
ance of troops in king's shi*|>s, fitted np as 
tVoG^p-ship^s, over tiiq nuxie of convey anc.e 
in hired transports, that it is essential to 
the interests of country that an ade- 
quate number.of king’s ships shouhl, witli- 
out delay, be prepared and held in rea- 
diness for the accominodaiion of such 
troops as itmiay be found expedient to 
embark in furtherance of the public scr- . 
vice/^ 
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* Mulgrave i^xpresaed his surprise, 
thjat the tioble viscount should have dwelt 
upon the advantages, to be derived from 
naval discipline^ on board of ships of war 
employed for the conveyance of'troops, 
after the letters wfiicli the ooble viscount 
had received npbn a former occasion, from 
naval officers of high rank, strongly ex- 
pressing tfle graft* inconvenieg[icea which 
had arisen froin^ it, ^nd after what had 
happened *oa board some of the ships em- 
ployed for this purpose*in the Expedition 
to Egypt. In that expedition 41,000 tons 
of tioop-ships were employed for the con- 
veyance of 17,000 troops; and it aj)peared 
upon a comparison of expence, 4liat in 
troop ships it was 27/. per ton, and 55/. 
per man ; and that in hired transports the 
exf)t:nce was not more than 12/. per ton, 
and ‘24/. per man. Ilis "lordship depre- 
cated tlie idea of reducinfj^onr navy at a 
period like the present, and observed upon 
the difiicuhy of restoring it to its former 
state of elficiepcy, when once reduced, 
the calculation besides of thc^ noble vis- 
count of the number of ships that could 
be mustered agaii^st us w^as erroneous— 
the actual number beiiij^ lOl, It w^as 
<juit^ impracticable to derive from oitr 
navy tf»e ijuantity of* tonnage necessary 
for the transport-service — iho qin^ntiJy* 
now employed beihg I V>0()() tons. His 
lordship thoug^lt it impossible to get over 
the difficuitf^'s which ocenrred in the 
clashing of the two set;? ices, when troops 
w^ere embarked on board ships of war. 
As to sending out an expe<Iition to Elusfi- 
ing in the early part of last year, it was 
impossible, in ctmsequenco of there not 
being troops enough who wc;e sullieiently 
recovered from the effects of tluj retreat 
to Corunna^ Conceivmg the motion to 
be an unnecessary inlcrference vvitli the 
executive government, he moved the, pre- 
vious question. * * 

The liurl of IVarivick obs'erved upon the 
want of water at Walcheren, .and sic\4ed 
that tlTe soap which ifie had receiiily dis- 
covered, and wfhich would wash perfertly 
well wph sea w »tes!, migiit be r^ndeied 
the means of saving the consumptioii*o^an 
immense quanto y of fresh v/aier ii/ the 

navv , 

The Earl of Ga/loway w?« decidedly of 
opinion ihai any im-asure which imerft re'd 
with the paramount authoruy of ihe com-i 
mander ot a stiip of war, on board that 
ship, tvoiild destroy the discipline of tiie 
navy ; but he thought the difficulty might 
be easily got over, by making tbe troop 
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ships a separate esM^ablishm^t from tbe 
regular navy, and enacting for it specuU 
regulations by act of parliament. In this 
view of the question, he wa^ cjearly of 
opinion, that there would Jbe immensely 
superior advantages in conveying troops 
in troop ships, instead of hired transports. 

Earl Stanhope agreed with the nobl^ 
earl, and observed upon the superior ad- 
vantages vviiich would be derived front 
haviifg a class of vessels drawing littla 
depth of water, and which might be emr 
ployed for the conve/yance of troops, and 
for various other purposes. He had shewn 
this by an experiment of his own, the re^ 
suit of which was, a vessel 111 feet ii| 
length, which drew only seven feet odd 
inclies of water, and outsailed the swiftest 
vessel, in the navy.* , 

Viscoant Me/vi/k shortly replied, and 
observed, that his idoa was not the em- 
ployment of sj^ips of* war for tbe,^9nvey- 
ance “of troops, as supposed by, the noble 
lord, but qf troop ships, as mentioned by 
his noble friend (th<? earl oj^' Galloway). 
With respect to Flushing, he still thought 
that a force sufficient for Uie object he had 
[.mentioned might have been sent over 
early in thc^last year. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
question as noyv stated with reference to 
the establishment of troop ships, with se- 
parate regulations, was one of great dif- 
ficulty, tyid which required very seriouj^, 
consideration, and which therefore, with- 
out giving an opinion upon it, was ouo 
that could not be decided upon in the 
maimer now' proposed. As^to Flushing, 
he assured his noble friend that troops 
cyuld not be spared for the object he^ad 
mi^ruipned at that time J. and supposing it 
to hav^ betfli done, ail the ulterior objects 
of the expedinon t#> the^cheldt must have 
been giveti up.. * . ^ 

The previous question was agree^ '^to 
wiihomt a division. • • 

HOMSE OF COMMONS. 

^ IMonduy, May 21. 

[f’ETi'PiON FROM Liverpool for Re- 
form IN PAULL'.-frcNT.] General ^Furitton 
stated,*that he had in his hand a petition 
from ccirtain jnhabrtauis ol’ Liverpool, in 
favour of.parliamftntary reform, &c. The 
►j mayor bad refused to call a meeting, but 
the petition was signed by 3,(>00 persons, 
many of them well kyown to him as of 
the numt respectable descriptrioii and of 
consideral3ie property and influence. 
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The Petition was then delivered in at 
Ihi* table and read ; setting forth, ** That, 
in the year 179$, his Majesty, by the 
advice of his then ministers, engagjed in a 
war against France, for the purpose of 
curbing the power of that country, and 
circumscribing its limits ; and that in the 
prosecution of the said war, various mili- 
tary expeditions have been planned and 
conducted by successive administrations, 
which expeditions have almost uniformly 
r fail* d in accomplishing the objects for 
which they were undertaken; and that, in 
proof of this assertion, the petitioners beg 
leave to cal) to the recollection of the 
House the expedition to Flanders in the 
year 17^)3, |he descent upon Q.uiberon 
Biy in 17^4, the invasion of Holland in 
179Q, the attack on Constantinople in 
1807, the expeditions to Egypt and Bue- 
. jios Ayres in the same year, the disgrace- 
ful conv ention of Cintra, th.^ campaign of 
Sir John Moore inBpain, and the r2‘treat 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley after the victory 
of Talavera, where he left his sick and 
wounded to the jnercy of the enemy : and 
4hat the petitioners particularly beg leave 
to call to the recollection «of the House, 
that his Majesty’s present ministers <fid, 
in July last, fit oqt an armament of a mag- 
nitude unexampled in the annals of this 
country, for il:ie purpose of talking the 
city of Antwerp, and destroying the ships 
^and stores which might be found in that 
port ; and that the said armament returned 
home without effecting the object of its 
equipment, and having its numbers miser- 
aj)ly frhinneCi ’bya disease, the certainty 
of the occurrence of which seems to have 
been knowh to every body, his Majesty’s 
ministers alone excepted; and the% peti- 
tioners further beg leave tp represent to 
the House, that, ir, considering the^foreign 
of the diireront administrations who 
liav^ ni''.naged the war with France, they 
findj vvh(4eas on our entran':*e inu# 

the said w'ar, all the great powers of Eu- 
rope were in alliance with us, they are 
now arrayed on the side of the enem^ ; 
and that the general result of tl]e present 
long protracted hostilities is, that, notvvith- 
standiiig the most galIam*^exertion 5 . on the 
part of his Majesty’s fleets and armies, 
the limits of France, instead of being 
contracted, are greatly Extended, and that 
her 4 )Ower, instead of being checked, 
reigns* paramount throughout almost the 
whole of Europe^ and the petitioners, 
'l9nioreover,'beg leavj humbly to state, that 
their feelings qn the ,above-*mentioned 


subjects are greatly aggravated by the 
scandalous system of peculation which has 
of late years been disclosed, and by the 
profuse expenditure of public money, 
which &as occasioned tj;ie grievous weight 
of taxation under which the nation now 
labours ; and the ‘petitioners do humbly 
conceive, that a long train of piisfortunes 
such ar; th^y have enumerated, and the 
consequent diminuipon ,rof th^ relative 
strength and political influence of the 
nation, must be imputed as matter of 
blame either to the commanders eSiployed 
to execute the measures of government, 
or tf> ministers who by the unskilfulness of 
their plans have lost attainable objects, or 
by their folly and obstinac!}^ have wasted 
tile efforts of the nation on objects which 
are unattainable ; and yet the petitioners 
are compelled to state, that, save in the 
case of the commander of the expedition 
to Buenos* Ayres, no individual, cither 
minister or general, has been brought to 
punishment as being accountable for the 
losses and misfortunes which have befallen 
the Britis.h ai‘ms ; that, on the contrary, 
the plan and cpndirct of one dif&strous ex- 
pedition after anpther strauls vindicated on 
the journals of the House ; and that no- 
thing appears there to deter his Majesty’s 
fninisters from again wasting the blood 
and treasure of the country, as they have 
lately done in the expedition to Walche- 
ren ; and the petil loners further beg leave 
to state, that thev^are humbly of opinion 
that this impunity of the planners and 
conductors oi’ disastrous enterprises, and 
the consequent repetition of such enter- 
prises, is no otherwise to be accounted for 
than by the mode in which many of the 
members of the Hou^e obtain seats therein, 
and especially by the introc^uction into 
the House of numerous placemen, nen- 
sioners, and dependents on iRe minister 
for the' time being, whom the petitioners 
humbly conceive to have an obvious in- 
terest:; in^ forbearing to condemn, when 
condemnation would remove from olhce 
those to whom they look up for fortune 
and mPuence ; and the petitioners further 
bjBg leave to state, that this their opinion 
has ‘of late been strongly confirmed, by 
the open defence of the S 3 ^stem of parlia- 
mentary corruptvm which, during the last 
session of parliament, was set up in the 
House, ami wffich drew from the Speaker 
the memorable, remark, that the practices 
so defended were practices at the mention 
of which our ancestors would have started 
with indignation and disgust j and that thg^ 
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pctittmiers have hpen still more strongly 
confh'med in the opinion above stated, by 
the fact that lord* viscount Castlereagh^ a 
member of the House, was in the said 
session convicted 9 f the twofold ofrence of 
offering East ^ndia patronage in barter for 
a seat in the House, and that this offence, 
and the vipdication of the system of cor- 
ruption above alluded to, were*pasSed over 
by the Hpuse wijbhoitt any vote of censure 
thereon ; and that Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 
also a member of the Idouse, having in a 
letter to his constituents on the committal 
of John Gale Jones, questioned the right 
of tlie House to commit ^ny one not being 
a member of the same for an offence cog- 
nizable by the laws of the land, lias, for 
the publishing of the above-mentionfed 
letter, been himself comjnitted a prisoner 
to the Tower ; and the petii^ioners further 
beg leave to state, that, reflacling upon the 
long continued impunity pf the authors of 
national disasters, and also upon the im- 
punity of lord#CastIereagh, anil the vindi- 
cators of parliamentary corruption, as com- 
pared with the proceedings lately adopted 
against SifF. Burdett,they. are greatly ap- 
prehensive that an opiniqn may go abroad 
among the .people at large, that a zealotis 
maintenance of the rjbeity of the sui>ject 
is a more flagrant offence in nhe ey*e of 
the Hous^ than tlie wanton destruction,’ 
by rashness aiftl imbecility, of thousands 
of his jVIaje.sty\s gallant soldiers and sea- 
men, the profuse expenfliture of the public 
resources, or the corruption of the repre- 
•mentation of the people; and that the pe- 
titioners, abstaining from animadversions 
on matters which will in all probability 
become the subject of legal investigation, 
humbly state to the fjonse, that, consider- 
ing the preaiises, and being anxiously de- 
sirous that the true dignity of the House 
should be maintained,^ they do strongly 
but respectfully press upon the considera- 
tion of the House the necessity of a re- 
form in the Commons Honsa pf 
nieiit/ which may eAsure the purity and 
integrity of tike Hovv^e, ana above all the 
responsibility ^of ministers; and they fur-’ 
ther beg leave to submit to the wisdoiy jof 
the House the expediency of Siimmrfning 
Sir F. Burdett to assist in ine deliberations, 
which must necessarily tnkfc place on this 
momentous subject, and a|po of perform- 
ing what the petitioners cannot but con-* 
sider as an act of justice, the liberation of 
John Gale Jones from imprisonment/* 
General Tarkton slated that he con- 
eurrediti that part of the Petition which 
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related to reform, but could not give up 
the privileges of the House. He moved 
that it be laid on the table. 

General Gascoyne seconded the motion. 
He agreed in the respectability of many 
of those whose signatures appeared to the 
petition. But its sentiments w'ere by no 
means that of the majority of the popula- 
tion of Liverpool, which contained 

100,000 inhabitants. Not one*»tentl) of 
thosS he thought would sign that petition. 
His hon. colleague- had himself not very » 
long ago eutertain^d a different opinion. 

{ In general the inhabitants of Liverpool 
were content \’^ith the blessings they en- 
joyed, without being disposed to cavil and 
exaggerate evils. • ^ ^ 

Mr. Wlfitbread remarked that there ap- 
peared a disposition in some gentlemen 
to discr«?dit petitions when they lame to 
that House. This petition pretended to. 
be nothingnacire than an expression of the 
sentifnents of the 3,otH) persom^ who had 
signed it. As tb the allusion to a change 
of opinion, the hon. .general ^would recol- 
lect tliat the member fo^ Yorkshire had 
strenuously cf)nl)ended that the strongest 
proof of independence was to vote some- 
tiihes^w’iih^cyie side and sometimes the 
other. Tliere was one^ signature which 
added greatly to the weight of the petition 
—he meant that of Mr. Roscoe, a most 
enlightened^ patriot ; and the hon. general 
w'ould 'fi>rgive him the wish, that MC'; 
Roscoe had presented the petition, and • 
that the honourable general had signed 

The Petition was then laid on the table. 

[PeTITIOM from WoRCEi^fEU FOR P>^R- 
hamentaky Reform.] Mr, Iiobarts*pvc- 
aented a Petition from the •Inhabitants 
of Worcester in favour of Parijamentary 
Reforqi. • , 

Mr.^ Gordon sejconded the motion for 
its being *laid on the table, and expressed 
his determination to support su^h Re- 
4brni ^is might be consistent .whb the 
I saferf:y*of the co»stitut>on. 

TIAs Petitiqp ^vas read, setting forth : 

• That the Petitioners are of pinion it 
is iiidiifppnsab^e for the preservation of our 
admirable and revered constitution, that 
the H^use shouiu be so fi^rmed as*to be- 
come in reality what it is in theory and in 
name (that is to sky,) that it should ac- 
tually consist o# the representatives of 
such as pay tAxea to- the State ; amj that 
in various petitions which have been pre- 
sented to the House, tbe defective state of 
the representation been cl<?arly point- 
ed out ; ’-and p^iriigulairly jn a petition 
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prej5€ilted by Charles Grey,' esq. < now earl 
Grey») on the Otii clay ot May 1793, it was 
stated, and proof thereof was ottered to he 
adduced, That tile House of C6mnjon.sdid 
not fully and -fairly represent the people 
of England ; that the elective franchise 
was partially and unequally distributed ; 
and tliat the right of voting was regulate(l 
by no uniform or rational princ iple 
and*'^ that Rutland and Yorkshire (the 
one the smallest and the other the idrgest 
county in England) .returned an equal 
number of representatives ;V iiod that in 
such petition are tjnunieraied various otlier 
anomalies in the represehtation equally 
glaring, as will appear by a reference to the 
said petifion,,entered'Oii the Journals of the 
Hoit!;e ; and that in the opiuMn of the 
petitioners it is ou ing^o these defucts in 
the constitution otVhe House, that the na- 
. tion is now groaning under a weight ol 
taxes almost intolerable, occasioned by im- 
politic, ilWconducted and disastious tvra*s ; 
and ako that to the sainc’cause is to l)e as- 
cribed the present temper and teeiing of 
the people, who unhappily led to regard 
the House as having cea8«d»to be the efii- 
cient guardians of their rights, tlieir li- 
berties aqd their properties;, and \he pe- 
titioners having §ccn that the hon. Tho- 
mas Brand, one of the members of the 
House, has given notice of ai motion on 
this subject, do therefore earqestly request 
.that this House will give the sawie their 
most serious coiisideratlon, in order that 
means may be adopted, not only for 
ahortenlng the duraliou of parliament.*-', 
bpt for carr;yihg into speedy eii'cct some 
measure of radical reform, calculated to 
renvidy the^ grievances complained of, and 
to entitle, the House to the aflbctioi? and 
full confidence of the people.^'* , 

[I^TITION FROM CA?WKKiiUrvY FOTt Rf- 
^qRM .IN Parliament.] Mr. l^ardlc pre- 
sen^&d aePetition from the, freemen and iii- 
habitants. of Canterbury, settingi fort In 
That the pctitionlirs, thc 2 frcenien*arvl in- 
habitants of tile antient. ancj loyal (5ity of 
Canterlviry, assembled before the Guflu- 
hall of that city,, on the 14<,h day «f 
1810, humbly beg l.?aveto lay before the 
* House*'tbeir hejirtfelt re^Yets at t()e late 
proceedings of the House, in vvhich are in- 
volved the seizure and commitment-* of 
two of their fellow-subj^bcts, on, a charge 
of having offended the House by . their |* 
writings, the breaking open of a dwelling 
bouse with an arme/J ^nilitary force, hnder 
the alledg^d sanction of a warrant from 
the Speaker pf (lie and the foul 


stain of murder fixcfl by two o<Jfoners 
juries oq that bod^'^of troops to which ihc 
care of the royal petscfti is more particu- 
larly confided ; the- petitioners neither 
wish nor mean to insult the feelings of tlic 
House by an open anS explicit declara- 
tion of their sentiments on these subjects, 
and they humbly trust that the Hou.se will 
not l)e«otte|ided "when Tfiey 8a;y. that they 
feel exactly as Uie Hous^ wouli^ feel, sup- 
posing, what cannot happen in this reign, 
that the King shtmidby armed force break 
open the house of the Speaker, anh convey 
him to the 'Fewer, for having uttered an 
exfiression in a pamphlet, which however 
true irii itself, might fie offensive to some 
corrupt, nu mber of administration ; and 
the petitioners do further beg leave to slate 
to the House, that where the reign of un- 
limited privj^lege begins that of liberty 
cmi.s; and thai they, in common with the 
great musii of tljeir countrymen, arc iho- 
rourj:hly convinced, that if a body of men 
is allowed Co be prosecutor, judge,jury, and 
executioner in its own cause, there is not 
sufiicictil • victne in man to prevent that 
body from becoming aid)itrary,V)ppressive, 
cruel, and tyranpical ; «the petitioners do 
therefore ino.si humbly entre^it the House 
to revise their proceedings against Mr. 
\lolvn.(ilaief Jones und bir Francis Burdett, 
and lo state in cviuit *lheir ottence con- 
sists; for in the paper •'of the former 
the petiuouers can see notlhng to excite 
such indignandn the House : aud the 
letter of sir i '. iy;ii dctt to tiis constituents 
most ably, legally and constitutionally 
discusses tlie fjuostion of the confinement, 
and has never been reiuted ; and the peti- 
tioners are tlie more earnest that the House 
should revise their proceedings in the.se 
respects, since they are notioble to ac- 
count fur the unexampled severity of the 
Houi.e towards IVIr. John Gale Jones and 
sir F. ifiirdeU, and the refusal of the House 
to enquire iri?u the conduct of lord Cas- 
tiercf gh and Mr. IVrceval, who at the 
lime stood distinctly charged with the 
sale of a scat in the* Housfcgt, evidence of 
whioh was ottered atAhe bar by a member 
of ^he House, and it was declared in the 
HotJse, that ^ucli practices were as no*** 
torious rs the sun at noon day,'' prac- 
tices at the Lfarc mention of which the 
vSpeakcr of the House declared that our 
ancestors would have started with hor- 
ror and indignation : now the peti- 
tioners humbly beg of the House to con- 
sider, which is of the greatest importance, 
the preservation of, to say the least, a 
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doubtfW privilege, jor the preservation of 
the country from corrtipt.and disl;ionoura* 
ble practices ; and^ in what light it will 
be considered by posterity, that sir F. 
Burdett, a real representative of the peo- 
ple, should be poiiiined in tke Tower, and 
Mr. Perceval should be at large in the 
House, and ^should take so great a share in 
the rejection of PelitionscouplmgMsname 
with a trapsacl ioil of« most odious nature, 
from a charge of which he ought either to be 
relievetl, or to receive tfie severest censure 
of the House : and that the evils of which 
the petitioners complain, and many more 
which they could enumerate, they attri- 
bute to the state of representfAion in 
the House, which, if suffered to con- 
tinue, may place the country in sudh 
hands as will render the youse totally in- 
eiiectual for the grand purposes for Vv liich 
it is designed, and make it,»instead of the 
pride and l.oiiour of tite kingdom, the 
contempt of our own coimiry, and the 
laughing stocks of foreign nalions : the 
petitioners do humbly, tlierebtrc, intreat 
the House to adopt such reforms in the 
represcntafioii as shaH prevent any in- 
dividual from pos,fessing .in his own right 
the means .of controuling the votes 6f 
members of parliament, and to re- 
store immediately to his setit sh* ' F; 
Burdett, trtat at tins awefiil cri:>is, and 
in this most fmporlant work ol’ reform, 
the House may hav<’. the benefit of his 
advice and assistance ; and tljc peti- 
tioners do deprecate the idea, tliat the 
House should ever stand in need of the 
military for its support, as their earnest 
wishes and prayers are, that the Hotise 
may be entitled to the utmost respect and 
veneration of the whole king:lani.’^ 

The said*PetitioTis Were severally or- 
dered to lie^u|)on the table. 

[Forest of Bure.] Ixu’d ('ocl vntK ad- 
verted to fhe impropriety pf a]io\ying the 
bill for dividing and inclosihg Berc forest 
to pass unknown to iiirn, wlien h<? had 
given notice of a motion qn the subject. 
He strongly Abjcc:t(^l to the parceiiing 
away of/tlie rpyal tVjrests in this nnjtnner 
among individualsi when the searcitv* of 
tyimber was so severely fel*^ add the* ex- 
pence of ship-building had risen to double*] 
its amount some years a^. He moved 
that a Committee be appointed to examine 
into the interest of the crown in Bere 
forest. , 

Mr. Rose stated, that as to the allowing 
of the bill to pass, his lordship had had an 
opportunity of attending, as the bill b^d 
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[by no means “been hurried through thf 
House. The interest ' of the crown had 
been carefully ascertained by the sur- 
veyor-general, and every attention paid 
to it. Only 8 or 900 acrcs«c>f it belonged 
to the crown, which could not be inclosed 
till a division was made. By the division 
the crown Ijad secured 1,500 acres, which 
might be inclosed, and tlie timber conse- 
quently preserved. This forest was not a 
royalT one, the crown having only a small 
part of it. He saw no ground for the • 
noble lordks motion. * 

Mr. S. Bourne stated That as the forest 
formerly stood/it was impossible to pre- 
serve the timber. The bill to which the 
noble lord objected was designed to ac- 
complish file very object which he him- 
self apjieared to haVe in view. • 

The motion was mfgaiived without a 
division. ^ 

Lord Cochrane then proposed ^ Resolu- 
tion, That due notice should in^future be 
given in ^he orders of toe day respecting 
the prQceedings upon* bills gr^anting away, 
diminishing, &c. the rights of the trowu 
in the forests, * 

The 5/w/cer -stated that it was customary 
at prescjit vfli^rre the crown was kiterested, 
for the vSpeaker to ask whether A he consent 
of the cj’own had been given. A plan, 
however under consideration in a 

committee ajfiove stairs for liaving the se- 
veral stages registered, so that any person?* 
I'liiglit at once ascertain the stage of any • 
such bill as this. The plan as to pubflc 
bills was already known. Tliose that 
were both of a public and private' nature 
Tvere to be subjected to the double guard 
of a committee above ^stairs and a c^m- 
mfttce of the wdiole House. 

Mr. f*C/nife expressed his surprise at the 
c]iarge»of,precipu*aUon^in the proceeding 
on this bill, when it vvent on siowef 
bills of this nature usually /lid. • • 

The*C7/.r/?icr//o?’ of the Exchc/juer^^id^ ih^t 
a very Vfi‘ dual guard existed for the pro- 
tection ol thi! property of the crown. 
iVe surveyor-general examined,»and re- 
porUtd to the treasury board, and they de- 
cided, whether the consent of the ^crowm 
should* be given. As to the bill in ques- 
tion, enough had b^en said to show that 
the* ncble lord had been completely mis- 
taken in his ideas Respecting it. 

I Mr. Fitzgerald agfeed with tha rtoble 
lord, that additional precautions were ne- 
cessary with regard to’these bijls. 

Mr. Wilperforce observed, that the prac- 
tice with fjegard*tQ the**i3rb^)efty of the 
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crown. Was exactly that with respect to 
the property of individuals. The crown 
and individuals stood on the same footing 
with respect to notices, and every thing 
was conducted in a way that precluded 
private interest and favour. An exact 
inquiry was made by the surveyor-general 
before the consent of the crown was given. 
He , mentioned a forest in Lancashire of 
which the crown had only a small part, 
w hich was useless for the purposes o{ rais- 
• ing timber when undivided and uninclos- 
ed, but which, by being divided, as in the 
present instance,** was in a fair way of 
being very valuable. 

Lord Cochrane thought, that when indi- 
viduals 4-amo^ asking favours, the House 
ought to stipulate with them iil'favour of 
the public. * •* 

The motion negatived without a 

division. , 

[REPdAM IN Parliament.^ Mr. Brand 
rose to submit to the consideration of the 
House the motion respecting parliamen- 
tary reform,rof which he had given, notice 
previous to the, recess. When he consi- 
dered the vast iniportaficei** of this great 
question — when he looked-to the internal 
situation rof the country at •the present 
moment— -when P.ie perceived that much 
of its difficulty, and all of its danger, arose 
from withholding a moderatVj reform in 
parliament from the wishes of the nation ; 
ijut above all, when he contemplated the 
‘ essential importance of this question to the 
liberties and rights of the empire, he felt 
the weight of the task he had undertaken 
-T-all fhe dilliculties that belonged to it 
preyed upon his imagination ; and he 
becftme more deeply sensible of. his inaK- 
lity to do justice to the question.* Be- 
fore,. however, he should ent^r upon the 
, subject of his nidtion,*he must-be, g leave 
a few words, which would relate 
peraonaHy to Ijimself, in explanation of 
his motivies in bringing it forward. * At aA 
early period of the session he had intended 
to have submitted to the House a ifiotion 
similar to the present. On the morning 
(previous to the commitment oP shr F. 
Burdett) of the decision of that House 
after fhe important discussion upon the 
Walcheren expedition; a decision which 
had excited so strongly the feelings of *the 
public, and attracted ^ much* suspicion 
uponr that House, and drawn down so [ 
much and such just censure upon his Ma- 
jesty's ministers, he had determined to 
bring forward this m^^tion. An hon. friend 
of bis bad, huwevier, at that tiiae dissuaded 


him from putting his ivtentioii into exccu^ 
tion ; and the argutnents of his hon. friend 
on the occasion appea^bd to him so sound 
and cogent, that he was induced to defer 
for a short time the motion which he had 
deitermined to bring forwaj*d, though his 
purpose most certainly remained fixed 
and unshaken. ^ 

'I'he^reaAon, which* influenced him to 
make this statement«of kis foriper deter- 
mination, was that he might refute the 
calumnies which he had already heard, 
and which he had no doubt he should 
hereafter hear urged against him, as to 
the* time and circumstances under which 
he had*tliought it riglit to bring this sub- 
ject before the House. It had been insi- 
nuated against him as matter of charge, 
that he should Jiave thought of making 
any motion vespecting parliamentary re- 
form in the absence of sir Francis Burdett, 
wbo was ' considered the principal sup- 
porter of such a measure. Bat the state- 
ment of hPs fixed determination upon tlio 
subject, jiitivious to the events which led 
to the absence of that hon. baronet, was 
the best answer td' stpch a chWge. Be- 
sides, it was well knofvn to most of the 
Very respectabh? constituenU w’horn he 
represented. VVhai were his opinions as 
to the necessity and expedient^ of parlia- 
mentary reform-^-they^expectifti from him 
that he should bring the sJbject into dis- 
cussion — and. in making his motion on this 
night, he should ‘ionly be discharging a 
duty which wms expected from him, and 
he wras solemnly bound to perform. 

The events which had already takeri 
place, and th** consequent agitation of tlie 
pujblic mind on this particular subject, 
alike rendered this duty imperious. A 
moderate reform of pnriiameiict was abso- 
lutely essential to the welfare of the com- 
mumty^. It was ^a measure, w hich the 
violent demanded, and the prudent deemed 
it wise to encA>urage. The critical situa- 
tion of the 'Country called for it as the best 
means to dissipate tlte alarm which u*asso 
general, and to allay^he discontents of the 
naticHn. ' If they wislAsd to f ecovei^or pre- 
seiive the confidence of the public, they 
musit take* spcjpdy measures to conciliate 
the people— they must identify more with 
the people. It Vas notorious that there 
were at that pioment in the House about 
seventy members,* wdio were sent there al 
the nomination of certain individuals, the 
proprietors of the boroughs which they 
represented. Surely it could not be said 
that such members were representatives of 
I 
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the people in that Hiouse. They in reality 
only represented plates, which having 
been foVmerly richt opulent^ and populous, 
had obtained the privilege of sending 
members to that House: but that right 
was virtually ejctinguished ia conseijuence 
of the decay, and impoverishment, and 
decrease of population, which had 
subsequenfiy lakAi place. 7)hesft were 
circumstances tci<) gefierally known, and 
too universally admitted, to require any 
demonstration. Evidence had even been 
offered ill proof of the fact at their bar, 
and, therefore, it was unnecessary for him 
to attempt to establish by argument what 
was so notoriously borne out by the fact. 
The evils resulting from such a state of 
the representation were two fold ; fir^, 
many <lecayed, rotten, and miinhahited 
boroughs sent members to ,tliat House, 
which had the effect of di^sfranchising a 
large portion of the population of ihe 
country; and, secondly, many opulent 
and populous places sent no Vepresenta- 
tives whatever to parliament. There were 
various other evils attending the present 
system wtftch he should h.ereaftt r allude 
to, but the two Ife had tjius stated vvcmhl 
be sufficient for him to notice at thtft 
time. 

Before however he should proceed* to- 
the detailed consideration of the evils that 
existed, and tb% remedy to be applied, he 
begged to say a few words to the mode 
which he proposed topiffsue. The griev- 
ance, as he had stated, was universally 
admitted. Every man thought that a re- 
form in Parliament was necessary, but 
most men were alarmed at any idea of 
sudden or violent reform. He w^as ready 
to admit that he was gne of those who ffili 
this alarm ; ^nd, however partial he might 
be to his own plan, his intention was m 
the first instance, to move for a CommUtee, 
in which it might undergo a vigilant re- 
vision, and he would have tht opportunity 
of adopting any amendments which might 
be recommended. His first step, there- 
fore, would beHo move, fhat a Committee 
be appointed to inq^jire into the state of 
the representation, of the people in t^at 
House, and to sugii^est vyhat* remdtiies 
might be applied to any evils that existed. ^ 
But previously to his making that motion, 
he felt it a duty he owed to the House, 
to state specifically the plan which he 
had it in contemplation to recommend, if 
it should he the pleasure of the House to 
accede to bis motion and resolve into the 
ConimiUe^. (Hear! hear!) was not | 
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without hope,* too, that his plan would 
meet .the support of many of his hon. 
friends, as well those who wished well to 
reform, generally, as those who were 
alarmed at the idea of any ^sudden or vio- 
lent reforrq. Having stated thus much as 
to the manner in which he meant to pro- 
ceed, he came now to the principal evils 
which be wished to have corrected, ^and 
to state the remedy he proposed to re- 
comrfiend. 

The first, the most obvious, and the • 
greatest evil, that existed was, that so 
many members of tbat^ House were no- 
minated incrividuals, the proprietors of 
decayed boroughs. The remedy for this 
evil was to be lound m the gpod pld con- 
stitutional^ractice of the legislature. He 
was not disposed to^look to any isinovation 
—he should not consult any fanciful theory 
or speculative systen^ — he would be guided 
by the sound practice of the Bri^is^i con- 
stitutron, and in that he should find means 
enough jo remedy the evil of which he 
complained. It was well known to have 
been the constitutional pri^ctice of bid to 
relieve, on theii application, particular* 
•boroughs from -the onus of sending repre- 
seritatiyes tc parliament. The same prin- 
ciple upon which this practice w^s founded, 
w^ould ai^thorise the disfranchisement at 
I he present period, of such boroughs as no 
longer poss^sed property or population 
to entitle»them to such a right. This priii-J» 
ciple had been uniformly acted upon, and • 
he trusted that on the present occasion al 
would be applied by that House, in order 
constitutionally and effectually to Correct 
the defects in the state of the represehta- 
tun. He trusted that the decayed bo- 
rods'hs, whose representatives were sent 
to Parbameht, at the nomination of indi- 
vhlualsj, would be,* disfranchised, and that 
the right returning members ter j^hat 
House would be transferred to more c^u- 
lent and populous places, ^herexould be 
* no q:ies!?lion that it would be more desirable 
to havfe in tha* House, members uninffu- 
ertced by any external controul, than such 
whose (fp.inion§!*and votes must be con- 
trouled by the individuals who nominated 
them. , * 

But, as he had before observed, the re- 
medy was pointed out by the constitution; 
and the only diflfA:uity that occurred to 
him in its application was, -how they were 
to ascertain what boroughs were so de- 
cayed as to be proper obj^ cts for disfran- 
chisement. \ve/e, he had reason to 

know, aboVe thirty boro.ugha which had 
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mi: fifl’y viotefs each, and ' the represen- 
tatbres for wliich were consequently no- 
miitated by-fhe proprietors pf the boroughs. 
Bat it would be attogetber for the^ Com- 
mittee, if lu‘ should succeed, as he hoped 
sho.ild, in his moti )n, to ascertain what 
borc^ughs were in that state, and to recom- 
mend to tht* House to disfranchise them — 
a recommendation which if made he 
trusted that House would not foil to act 
upon. * 

Now that he was adverting to that part 
of the question, he should beg to make 
one or two observations on the right of 
election* That right, he* must contend, 
could not constitutionally exist in depo- 
pulated and i\ninhahked places. Property 
re^l and personal, and population, must and 
ought to»be the basfk of such a* right. 
When a place beoame deficient m popu- 
lation, and ho property existed in it but 
what possessed by 4 he individual 

claiming «(.he power of nomination,* then 
the place must cease to ‘possess ^the right 
of retu ruing representatives to Parliament : 
and ho consec^uences could result from 
Vhat right being suffer^ tv» remain wdth 
them, but such as were iriijuricms and de-* 
trimentak to the nation. That piiope*rty 
and population formed the basis of repre- 
sentation, he clearly collected from the 
spirit of the constitution. It'^was a prin- 
ciple recogni.?ed and established by our 
■''ancestors, and he found it pervadkig every 
one of their measures respecting the con- 
stitution of Parliament. 

The elective franchise for counties had 
wery vidscly^’been given to the freeholders 
of feuch counties. He should not think 
of filtering that ^UTangement, hut was of 
opinion that the copyholders sljouUi aifso 
be allowed to vote ; as Ive Vould see no 
ground in reason •or pl'jnciple, they 

sluuihl not, equally with* the freeholders, 
be periAitted tp vote for county members. 
In this^-part of his plan, therefore, Ikj 
should propose no innovation. ‘He re-*j 
coj^nised in its full extent t,he principle of 
making property the basis of the electiVe 
franchise : for property wt)uld, ini' iifxhly,* 
possess its influence, in spite of the theory 
of the phil()so 4 )h-:r, or the violence; of the 
people. The counties, therefore, he should « 
propose to leave astliey an>at\he f)reflent, 
with the exception or adding»the cc»py- 
hoUcifs to the freeholders^ and, alter the^ 
tiestruction of the feudal system in this 
country,' he could see no objeetii 'ri to a 
biiifor enfranchisfog eopyh >ldeis. This 
was in foct ^he only alterationVie proposed 


to recommend- in thett^egulation of the 
right of voting in. cd unties, except in a few 
of the northern counliei, and in Scotland, 
of which he should say something before 
he sat down. 

In the metrcpolis, and in pther populous 
places, he should propose that the right of 
voting should be given to all houselmldera 
paying»par*>chial and ‘dther ta\es. This 
was a principle that^hadf been r/scognised 
and acted upon by their ancestors ; and 
in proposing to adopt and act upon it in 
the present instance, he thoojght^^that he 
removed the principal objection to reform. 
He. was aware that this plan had not any 
oi‘ the ostentatious parade of theory, or the 
affectation of being rendered such as to 
be intelligible to even the meane.st capa- 
city ; but it vi'as all of pu/e English 
growth, and pn that account, princi[)aily, 
he was inclined to prefer it. 'I'he repre- 
sentative sysieiii wmuld be continued^ ac- 
cording to the sound old principles of the 
constitution ; and no alteig^tlon would be 
made in any particular, but in extending 
the right of voting to copyholders in 
counties, and to all householders^n populous 
towns and boro.ughs. *ln the northern 
(fouMties of England, and inJScotland, he 
cguld not see any reason why the right of 
'voting should not be assimilated to the 
practice in this icountry, and Heft in the 
counties to the resident flreelioldcrs and 
copyholders ; and in the ‘ooroughs, to 
householders, payVng parochial and other 
taxes. 

Having made these observations on the 
right of voting, he came, in t.lie next 
place, to consider the question of disfrau- 
ehising such borouirbs as were in the no- 
mination of individual.:.. To this part of 
his plan he could not concelvy any consti- 
tutional objection. It was canformable 
strictly to what had been the constant and 
uniform practice of Paj liamenfe in former 
times. But thVre was one very material 
di^^ieuliy. attending it, which could not so 
ea.sily be got over, fiz. how far il might 
be proper to give^ coiiipninsation to the 
projijrktors of boroughs. ^In priiv^iple, or 
oi% the ground of strict right, iliey could 
not* have tmy^uch elaiin ; because whc4i 
the right becamt* extt??ct in the boroughs, 
the peojde hmi^he constitutional right to 
re-enter, and jto cldirn the repiesenlatioti 
from such decayed bfiroughs. In feeling, 
however, a»d in equity, he thought that 
some cojiipeiif»ation ought, perhaps, to he 
granted ; at the same lime tliat he should * 
ever deny that the borough piauprie tors 
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had any right to sucjl compensation« Yet 
he would, with satia&cAoq, agree ]:o grant 
some compensatioif; because, eveh though 
It should be pi’o<]igal, it would eventually 
be a saving to the jountry. He was sen- 
sible that this part of bis propiosition would 
not meet with the concurrence of those 
who were advocates for reform, but was, 
however, thoroughfy persuaded >tha€, upon 
reflection, jbhey wipulchbe of opinion, that, 
whatever taxes might be imposed in order 
to defray the amount of such compensa- 
tion, thisVould be the cheapest payment 
ever made by the public. 

He had thus briefly stated his plon, 
without anticipating any objectionsf or at- 
tempting to obviate them. What he had 
to say on this head he should reserve for 
a future opportunity, .when he should 
hear what objections shouhi be urged 
against his proposition. A^the abolition 
of the rotten boroughs would n*ecessarily 
reduce the number of members in that 
House, he had 4o come next to'lhe consi- 
deration of that material part of the sub- 
ject, the aj^lication of the members for 
the disfranchised •boit)ugUs, to places 
which have not hi Jliertobcen represented. 
Upon tliis head, not having the necessarj^ 
evidence, it was impossible for him to b^ 
competent to point, out the proper placJes 
to which toVansfer* the right of election. 
North of Oxfoi^d-strcet there was a popu- 
lation of abov*e 400,000 inhabitants, who 
were at present not repj£sentcd at all. In 
the west of England, on the contrary, 
many places returned members to Parlia- 
ment without having any population de- 
serving of r.otice. What claim, he would 
msk, could Gatton, Old Sarum, or the sub- 
marine inhabitants of St. Mawes, have to 
the right ofi sending representatives to 
Parliament The right of election, in his 
opinion, should be trans{[erred froim these 
and such phaces to Sheffield^ Mancjiester, 
Birmingham, and other poptilous towns, 
and the^most populous countiesi^ . By •ap- 
plying such membeft as should be set 
loose by the disfranchfsement of the bo- 
roughs m, that ^ay, the House wouid, em- 
ploy the sound constitutional remedy 
the existing evil : they wovjd restore The 
confidence of the country in its Parlia- 
ment, and remove all thoSe suspicions,, 
which, in consequence of ttte late events, 
attached to that House, and that, too, 
without any innovation~with 9 utthe adop- 
tion of any uncertain theory — and without 
any departure from the uniform practice 
of the constitution* There were repfi»te4 
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instances to be found in tjie annals of Par- 
iiatnent, of places having received the., 
right of representation in the manner he 
now recpmrAiended. Whenever any town 
began to flourish, our ancestors took eftec- 
tual care that it should not want a rcpre> 
seiitative in that House to attend to its in- 
terests. 

With respect to Scotland, he could jaot 
feel it so easy to point out a remedy, as 
he dief wdth respect to his own country. 
He was not sufiiciently informed upon the 
stale of the r^presctitatiou in Scotland ; 
but he should suppose. Chat there could 
be no objection lo asstimilate the election 
laws of that country to the laws of Eng- 
land. He was not aware tha4 th^re was 
any thingdTn the contract for the Union 
of the two countries*, that would»or could 
operate to preclude suck an arrangement. 
At least he considered it the duty of that 
House to inforui itself upon that subject, 
and hd could not bring himself ^to think 
that there^ would 6e any thing inconsistent 
with that contract, in the legislature endea- 
vouring to ameliorate the laws of that 
country. • • , • 

* As to the state of the representation iu 
Irelandt he nvas not disposed to* propose 
any change. He should, how^iver, bring 
that 8ubje^*t under the consideration of the 
’Committee, if his motion sltould be agreed 
to. There \^ere, he had no doubt, bo- 
roughs in •that country, as well as in this, ji 
which were entirely in the nomination of 
some members of the aristocracy. But sik 
the Union with that country was so recent, 
and the consequent abolition df bovuuglift 
there so extensive, he w^as not prepared to 
stjite how far that evil^ extended. The 
House? upon the wdmle, he wias sure, 
would see aifd feel the necessity of adopt- 
ing. his» proposition ; t)ecause nothing 
could be so dangerous to the rights and Hr 
berties of a nation, as the fc^rms of* a fiee, 
aftd the*spirit of an arbitrary govommenU 
l[HeaF!*hear!) ; • ‘ 

He fiad thu% given a general outline of 
his plan, which would go to obviAte the 
iwm priftcipal directions to the present 
state of the representation. Other gen- 
tlemen might consider other objections to 
•the existing state of the representation of 
the j:)eople,Uf more importance ; and par- 
ticularly that respecting the duration of 
•Parliaments. Upon this question 4iad 
bestowed much and earnest attention, and 
lie found it one of enormous dliliculty, but 
of extreme interest and equal importance. 
Se^eooial Wrliamepts hxd a tendency. 
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from the length of their term, to weaken 
the relation between the elector and the 
representative, and to shake the dependy 
ence of the one upon the other. . While 
annual Parliahients would be found not 
loss exceptionable, from the shortness of 
the period, by leaving the representative 
too little accustomed to business to be 
competent to his duties in that House, and 
from the too frequent recurrence to the 
troubles and contests of Parliamentary 
elections. The one,^term was too long to 
please the people, and the other too short 
to satisfy the members. ,He, for his own 
part, would be inclined to take a middle 
course between the extremes of annual 
and septcmrial Parliaments, and to recom- 
mend triennial Parliaments; which, with- 
out the ^;vils of either, would poi^^ess all 
the advantages of both. 

But the difhcultfes in changing the 
duration of the ptirliament he must con- 
fess, would be immensq, unless a concur- 
rent change were to be made in the mode 
of making the rcturh. On this head much 
^discussion had frequentl^y taken place, and 
various opinions were erKertaincd. Some 
thought that the returns f^hould be made 
by districts, others, that the vote^ should 
be taken by disbi icts. To making the re- 
turn by districts he had strong objections ; 
of voting by district* he a|5proved. He 
did not, however, know whether gentle- 
men had attended particularly tof this point, 
but he considered it of ccmsiderable im- 
portance. He begged to exemplify the 
opinion he jiad given by a reference to the 
County (Hertfordshire) He represented. If 
there- four members to be returned 
for that county; for instance, and they 
were to be returned by districts, that 
would throw the whole of t lie representa- 
tion into the four principal tqwes of the 
county. The freeholders of the towns would 
vnifbrtiily prctvail over the freeholders of 
the cdiiiUy, beej^use they could almost 
always outnumber them at an ^jjection, 
and consequently some inhabitant of |he 
town would be generally returned. This 
would be to commute the county ferr the 
borof/gh election. But if the votes were 
to be taken by district??, it weald save 
much expence, and.enable those, who at 
present are deterred by a corisideratfon of 
the expence attending an election fronj^ 
ofll-ring themselves, to become candidates. 
Nothing need prevent the sheriffs from 
taking the votes *thr9Ughout the different 
^ districts without subjecting the candidate 
to tha expanciJ of bringing up the free- 


holders from the extremities of the comi^ 
ty to the place of Ae ejection. The votes 
might also be colleclecl in the same way, 
throughout the diflerent parishes in popu- 
lous towns. Unless Fome such arrange- 
ment should be made it would be impos- 
sible he was persuaded to establish tri- 
ennial parliaments without producing mis- 
chiefs ®of xhe most dangerous tendency. 

He had thus brii^fly '^one through the 
statement of the plgn he had to recommend ; 
and in order to prevent all misapprehen- 
sion or misconstruction of its nature, must 
beg to recapitulate its principal features. 
Tire subject had been repeatedly discussed, 
and a ^reat variety of opinions was enter- 
tained upon it. No man could, therefore, 
enter into the question without feeling 
much difficulty and some inconvenience. 
To guard r gainst misconception, there- 
fore, he wo... Id restate, that he did not 
mean to touch the right of voting for coun- 
ty members, except by letting in copy- 
holders, and assimilating the mode of 
voting in Scotland to the practice in this 
country ; that whilst he left the right of 
voting untou-chedi bb should propose to 
disfranchise tlr^ boroftgbs in w^bich the 
members were returned upon the nomina- 
tion of individuals ; and, as the numbers 
of the House would be diminished in that 
proportion, to tVansfer the right of relurn- 
Jng such members to populous towns, and 
to apply any surplus to populous counties; 
that he \Vould recommend the duration of 
parliament to be made triennial, together 
with a concurrent arrangement for col- 
lecting the votes by districts and parishes. 
This was what he had to propose ; but 
there was one other point remaining, to 
which it was neces&ary to call the attention 
of the House, and which woald require a 
remedy, viz. the number of oersons hold-, 
ing peaces and soats in that House. Some- 
thing was necessary to be done on that 
head, but fie was ready to admit that he 
did not think that all persons holding of- 
fices should be excluded from that House. 
He was confident, * however, that with a 
view CO the independence of parliament 
‘parsons holding offices without responsi- 
bility should :.ot bfe suffered to have seats 
in that House. ^ He hoped, therefore, that 
a bill would he brought in to exclude such 
persons from parliament. On these grounds 
he had felt it a duty he owed to his con- 
stituents aud to his country to bring for- 
ward his motion, and he trusted the Hmise 
would give it all the attention it deserved. 
.Ofonl^ thing be was sttre> that they must 
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cither have a temp<#ata reform or a mili- 
tary government. In shying that| he was 
not actuated by an^ hostility towards the 
gentlemen opposite^ or by any feehng of 
attachment to the gentlemen on the same 
side with himsejf. The peo;iie demanded 
a moderate reform as their rights and, if 
their demand w^ere not complied with, 
would endeavour^ \o assert that* right. 
What the ^result ^f such a struggle might 
be, it was not for him to anticipate ; but 
in his conscience he believed that the 
country must have a moderate reform, or 
it w'ould be subjected to a military govern- 
ment. If that House were to reject Ihe 
former, then would the sun of the iKition\s 
freedom and greatness be for ever set ; 
but if, on the contrary, that House should 
adopt reform, then would the sun of 
Britain rise from its present c^ark horizon, 
and dispelling those clouds^with which it 
was overcast, again shine, forth* in all the 
splendour of meridian lustre. He should 
not trespass Icaiger upon the attention of 
the House, but concluded by moving ; — 
That a Committee be appointed .to en- 
quire into tne state of life representation of 
the people in parlfament,. and of the most 
efficacious means of rendering it mor^ 
complete, and to report the same with 
their observations thereupon to the House.^^ 
Mr. X). (j^iddu felt thatothe present was 
a question of great difficulty ; but it was 
a question, which nevertheless he would 
acknowledge had engaged his most serious 
consideration. He felt, too, that it de- 
rived additional weight from the character 
and talents of the hon. gent, who brought 
it forward ; and the plan submitted to the 
House was certainly the most moderate 
and reasonable of any of the plans of re- 
form which* he had lately heard. He 
thought, imwever, that all the reforms 
vvhich he had heard proposed w^ent on a 
wrong principle, because it was his opi- 
nion that the people w’ere vittually repre- 
sented m every branch of the iegislaiure. 
He conceived that tlfb Kin^ represented 
the people in kis exefutive capacity, and 
that the* House of L^rds might b<js consi- 
dered as hereditary representatives : Jqr 
it could hardly be contend^jjl by* any Hbdy 
that the nobles, or he should rather say 
the noblemen of this eghfltry, had any 
distinct interest from the rt;^t of the peo- 
ple. It was not here, as in other countries, 
that they formed a distinct class; for the 
noblemen of this country saw their near- 
est relations, and their own children, 
iai;Kedm the of sog,iety,^ How 
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j then could they have interests different 
I from those of the rest of the community f 
He conceived that the House of Commons 
were virtually the representatives of the 
people, although they were pot absolutely 
ihcir delegates. He did believe^that, if 
the House of Commons were really a 
House of delegates,*it would be impossible 
that the other branches of the legislature 
could exist in conjunction with it. 
an asi^mbly must be governed by every 
prejudice and biass of public opinion, and 
would gradua]ly absiMb the w hole power 
of the state. Such a great share of public 
feeling and sympathy would always attach 
to a House of delegates, that the House of 
Lords could not weigh as a feather in the 
balance i>gainst them, and, indeed his 
firm porrsuasion was/ that it woujd not be 
long suffered to exist a branch of the 
legislature. This experiment had lately 
been tried in^ a neighbouring /:quritry 
(France) ; and theresuh of the experiment 
w'as ill the knowledge of every person. 
The whofe feeling of,the country sympa- 
thized at first W'ith the national assembly ; 
and the king could no longer maintain the, 
•ground which the constitution of their own 
fratning had assigned him. I'lie historj^ 
of our own country also furnisfied a re- 
markable instance how powerful a House 
of Commons.was, around which the wdioie 
people rallied, and how soon that power 
was likely toljc abused, and in its tibuse to^ 
lead to the destruction of the liberties ot 
the country. In our constitution, howevqf. 
there was something of the delegate system 
intermixed with the representation; for 
there were particular members elected for 
IjMTge, populous, and conime^dal ‘to^ns, 
who might be considered as delegates. 
Now it^was ft matter of opinion upon which 
men might weU d^iffer, *vhethcr there was 
not already enough of those delt?gates 
in the House of Commons under ^he pre- 
stent sy,stcm ? He w ould itot say^j^ths^t ia 
his o^^inion, it w^uld tk) any harm to dis- 
franclflse two y three rotten boroughs, and 
give representatives to tw^o or three popn- 
lous^ovPTis that did not return any. Others 
however, * might think, that even now, 
there \xcre too many members reiurned 
bv popular election. This opinion did 
not»seeiu akog^Jther tinreasonable, when it 
was considered l^ow great a sympathy 
there was betw’^en thciclamour of thejnob 
and the opinions of some gentleAen jn 
that House. He saw it laid down in ill 
our constitutional -books, that a repre- 
sentative eiected /or any county, city or 
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town, sbotild immediately conceive'him- 1 
self to be the representative of the whole j 
kingdom. How could this doctrine be j 
rfeconcileJ with the delegate system r 
l?obody would venture to propose that 
the army and the navy should send their 
representatives to parliament, or that the 
inns of courts should return members. As 
tfie ^ase however now stands, every person 
that is most distinguished in the military 
and naval service, in the profession of the 
law, and indeed in almost every trade or 
manufactorv, found his Wr3y into that 
House, and communicated in the course 
of its deliberations, such information as 
could not otherwise be obtained. He cer- 
tainly was acquainted with some of the 
boroughs in the South, one he wbald nacn- 
tion, Tavistock, and he did not'* think 
that Borough had ^een very unfortunate 
in its selection of representatives. 

In talking of the best times of the con- 
stitution, ^'le thought that he should speak 
of modern times; for certainly the condi- 
tion of the House of Commons was not 
much" to bp boasted of iii those times, 
when they were only asscrhbled to grant 
subsidiesS, and w^ere not considered an effi- 
cient part of the legislature. • Whatever 
defects there mig.ht be in the theory of its 
construction, yet the system went on well. 
It "was easy ta draw plans '^of constitu- 
tions ; but when they were put into ex- 
ecution, many that w^ere good sii theory 
were found bad in practice, and soon led 
t& what was the simplest of ail constitu- 
tions, a military despotism. It would be 
absolutely impossible to apj>ortion ex- 
actly the iiiode of election according to 
the bases oi property and population. 4t 
w’ouUl be Iiard to say how many mefn of a 
certain property should balance a* greater 
number of inferior propls^'ty. A charge had 
also been generally made, which he believ- 
ed ivas ‘considerably exaggerated. In ail 
the petkionsnovv presented for refoiin, the 
practice of buying and >ielling seats*’ w^as 
alluded to, and he believed it was supposed 
to exisUto a much greater degree thah it 
actually did. He did not doubt our that 
perhaps 10 or 12 seats in tiiat House 
might have beon so obtained. (A gene- 
ral laugh.) If the election w as for dis- 
tricts, in every district thert? vv<5uld be Hcb 
demagogues, who wou'id be sure to get 
themselves returned by their wealth and 
inffuence. boine few individuals it was 
true, might purchase in for the purpose of 
making money ; but this wai^ indeed, a 
bad speculation. Among tho56* who came 


into parliament from tke influence of pro- 
perty, w^ere many West India gentlemen. 
Now, when it was considered of what 
great importance the West Indies "arc to 
the empire, and the ^eat revenues, and 
commerce we» derive from* them, it was 
surely not unreasonable that some gentle- 
men connected wdth those interests should 
find tluMr way into that House, He wished 
that those, who thotight Aevery thing bad 
in this country, would compare its situa- 
tion wdth that of any other country in the 
world. All other nations had sunk in the 
struggle with France, but this country had 
stood its ground. And what had the peo- 
ple of this country to complain of r No- 
thing, but an accumulation of taxes, w'hich 
a war of eighteen years rendered neces- 
sary. He felt the pressure of taxes as 
much asanysjc>ne ; but he knew that large 
armies and fleets w^ere not to be kept 
without money The country exhibited 
every mark of increasing prosperity. 
The canals, the docks, the public works 
and private speculations that were every 
day going forward, shew^ed the great and 
increasing wealth of the country. The 
climate even wa*^ improved, diseases were 
Iranishcd, human life was prolonged to a 
greater term, as w’a? shewn by the bills of 
*nu)VtAlity,Hbau ever it had reached bef{»re. 
The people wert? better fed, and that w'as 
a reason, W'hy they should bve longer. 
In such a state of superior comfort, was 
there any body wfco w'ould wish to throw 
all our national prosperity to haisard, 
merely because they thought that one in- 
dividual (Gale Jones,) w'ho had libelled 
the House, had been punished in rather 
too summary a mode, or that an hon. bart. 
had been sent to the Towner ibr a violation 
of the privileges of the House. He was 
ready to contend that our jrovernment, 
and every gcvernxnent except an absolute 
tyranny, must be considered representa- 
tive, He then recapitulated the observa- 
tiHtiS^he had already made, and declared 
that he w^as afraid of the first step to re- 
form, however innocent might seem. 
About the duration bf parliamcMiTts there 
would be also a great difference of opi-* 
nion. One man wOuld wish for a trien- 
nial parliament, another would be for an- 
nual parliaments, w hile a third, whose lu- 
nar periods re<'ur red oftener, might wish 
them monthly. Even if the plan then under 
consideration should be adopted, some 
would complain that the freeholders and 
copyholders engrossed the elective fran- 
chise.! ’ He feared therefore greatly, that 
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if any chsttiges wei4 made in our consti- 
tution, they wmiUl ^finally lead us«thrcvugh 
the tumultous storms of democracy and 
anarchy, into the gulph of despotism. 

Mr. iVbc/ supported the motioii. He by 
lio means wisiyed to change the consti- 
tution of the country, but merely to re- 
medy thes^ abuses^ which had been pro- 
duced by time. When it was vec<fllected 
that it had beer^ oflSfrcd to be proved at 
the bar of the House, ,tbat no less than 
150 seatf^ were disposed of by the nomina- 
tion of a few individuals, n6 thought it 
was evident that some reform was ne- 
cessary, and the reform proposed by* his 
hon. friend appeared to him mbderate 
and reasonable. 

Lord Milton thought it impossible that 
any motion could come forward better re* 
commended than this was. # He hoped, 
however, that the House vvofild not be in- 
duced to agree to the motion, merely from 
the high character, honour, and indepen- 
dence of his lifin. friend who brought it 
forward with so much moderation and so 
much taleiijt ; and that they Would not 
give less weight than i1 deserved to what 
had fallen from thfe hon. gent, who spoke 
liist but one, nnerely from the part of the 
country he came fron> (Cornwall). The 
hon. gent, ]iad saijjl, that he only wished 
for the constitution, and ift bring back the 
House of Cojnmons to its constitutional 
purity, or rather to whjit he* thought the 
House of Commons oifght to be. Now 
with the information and historical re- 
search which his hon. friend had shewn, 
he would challenge him to point out the 
time, the year, when this happy aera was 
to be found, in which the House of Com- 
mons was ill that state 'to which he would 
now wisJi to bring it. Would he go back 
lo ancient lymes, and to the reigns of the 
Tudors, or would he v«sh to assimtlatc 
the House to wliat it even was in the time 
of the Stuarts, or more especially to that 
pariiarr^nt in the r^ign of Charles *2, 
which was called par exeellcnce, the 
pensioned parlifnnent His hon. friend 
would fifhd, thai in tlfcse very parlfhrrrents 
which passed the best laws, there 
members sitting wlio rc^grescntrtl such 
places as Gatton, 01»i SajMjm, and Hel- 
stoiie, and all those boroughs which ho 
wished to destroy with cmr* dasli of his 
pen. He was no particular friend to bo- j 
Toughs of this sort; but still kc would say 
, that they had introduced into the House, 
and to the service of the country, many 
men of the very first rate talents!' The 
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plan of his hon. frie^ way certainly feir" 
to view, and specious. It seemed to be 
well-proportioned, and adapted to its end; 
but he •believed his hon. friend was much 
mistaken if he thought that he co,uld by 
any such plan make a better constitution 
tharrthe old constitution of this country. 

I In America there was an example of a 
constitution newly formed, and supposed 
to be^early perfect in its theory. What 
was it, however, in practice ? Did his 
hon. friend really l:K;lieve that the consti- ' 
tution of Amt^rica was as w^ell calculated 
for securing the; happiness of the people 
of that country as the constitution of 
England was for securing the happiness 
of the people of this couritry ^ (Hear, 
hear 1 fri^fn the mimsterial benches.) His 
hon. ffiend wished* the House *to grant 
him a committee in efrder to see what 
might then be done •with his plan. But 
if th^ commtttee ware graiitecf, ‘some 
member might propose other Jnd more 
extravagant plans. He did not mean to 
say this plan was an extrava^nt one, for 
he did not think it so ; but if there was a 
committee, every member of it might 
thipk himself competent to propose his 
own phni, Tie did not wish for^his own 
part to go to sea to hunt ftir constitutions 
he enjoy the British constitufion, and 
was perfectly content with 'it. He wished 
that those wlfo spoke of merely bringing 
back the House of Commons to the state' 
it formerly was in, would also tell to wh^t 
times they looked for that state of the 
constitution of that House tO|>whicli they 
wished to bring it back ? This was a thjng 
which he knew they could iiot^o. 'As to 
shortening the duration* of parliaments, 
that ^as a proposition which hb had no 
objectidh to ; but he copceived it more a 
matter regulation than of reform.^ He 
thought his hon! friend could not^want a 
committee for that purpose, but that* he 
^ might Jiave simply mpved for leave to 
bring in a bill to* shorten the duration of 
p^rliamf3nts. He might have also at once 
.moved Ipr Icave^ to bring in a bill lo abo- 
iisii Burgage tenures, without asking for a 
committee, who would have not only to 
iletermRie on his plun, hutbn every other 
play which could be proposed. Did his 
hon. frieiuf ruVan to contend, that the 
, members of that TIouse were bound in 
every instance to obey the insfriictibns of 
their constituents? For his own part he 
had every respect ibr tiie opinion of the 
people, but his conduct as a member of 
parliament be must regufate^by his con-i^ 
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science. When he^oke of the people, 
he by no means meant the mob. He 
knew that gentlemen out of doors could 
form as correct opinions as gentlemen in 
that House ; ind when he spoke of the 
people, he always meant those who were 
possessed of information. If the House of 
Commons were to consist merely of dele- 
gatee from the people, what security were 
they to give the people that they would 
act in that capacity ? Were they to be 
hound by indentures ,hever to act other- 
wise than as they were instructed by their 
constituents ? The House of Commons 
would then be converted into a congress 
of ambassadors. He was inclined to think 
that the people were nearly as well repre** 
sented in the present state of th'at House, 
as it was {Possible. Itlhad been laid down 
as the principle Af representation, that 
Englishmen should pot be bound to pay 
taxes, except by their own •'consent : But 
if this priBcipJe was to be carried to its 
full extent, it must lead to univ«ersal suf- 
frage, whiclf' hardly *any reformer liad yet 
Recommended. The plan of an hon. bart. 
(sir F. Burdett) detailed to' the House last 
session was, that the right of voting shopld 
be confided to householders pkying»taxes. 
If it were the asyessed taxes which were 
meant, this principle could not have been 
applied before the American war ; for 
until that time, there were* no assessed 
*' 'taxes. This w^as sufficient to shew, that 
it was a new principle lately introduced, 
and not an old principle of the constitu- 
tion. If dir^ect taxation was not the cri- 
tferipn, there was not a pauper who would 
not have alright to vote as paying taxes; 
for*whcn every -article of consumption 
was taxed, ever^^ person must pay taxes 
in some shape or other. If then they 
were to stop short of'universid suffrage, 
they never could get at the real theory of 
the* constitution. If universal suffrage 
were gteited, how, would it be possible tOj 
collect the voles of nine’ millions of ‘peo- 
ple. It was even found than in Westmip- 
ster thd voters were so numerous that they, 
could be hardly polled in f5 days,^and was 
also notorious that every Westminster 
election was a‘scene of riot. If the par- 
liament were to be so altered as was pro- ' 
posed by this plan, the indmlJers of that 
House, upon every gr^at question, would 
be guided not by their own judgments, 
but by the popular opinion, which was 
4>ften wrong. He objected most strongly: 
to choosing a tim9 of public ferment for 
convening puitsmenU * When (he pub-; 


lie mind was in a stat^» of madness, any 
one that would comb forward to the peo- 
ple, and talk a great deal of nonsense, had 
a tolerable chance of being returned ; and 
it was in this manner that the country had 
such a parliament as the^ ^jresent. He 
thought that the House should not be go- 
verned much, upon this question, by the 
idea orsaiisfying the pbople ; for it was 
impossible that they coold ev^r satisfy 
those who were determined to be dissatis-' 
6ed. I'he present plan of l efornv was not 
so much a plan to reform the parliament, 
as to reform the constituent body. He 
thought that any alteration in the consti- 
tution '^'ould be full of danger, and he 
therefore felt himself bound to oppose the 
motion of liis hon. friend. 

Sir John Newport deprecated innova- 
tions as muoh as any man. Gentlemen 
had no objection, however, to those inno- 
vations which had for their object to nar- 
row the rights of the people. They had 
narrowed the right of votieig in Ireland. 
They had \aken away the elective fran- 
chise from the inhabitants of ^Shoreham, 
Cricklade, Aylesbdry, &c. on the ground 
of liieir misusing the rigltc ; here they were 
only asked to do the same tlwng, on tlio« 
ground that the right was, in the instances 
coniplaine'd of, no longer applicable to 
the purpose intended, lie had no man- 
ner of doubt but that pai^liament liad 
strictly a right to do so in the case of any 
borough which, by misuse of its privi- 
leges, may have acted directly contrary to 
the objccLs on account of w'hich the pri- 
vilege was conferred. Those boroughs 
had the privilege to exercise lor the good 
of the people ; but instead of faithfully 
executing this trust, which the constitu- 
tion .and their chafler imposed' upon them, 
they made their election not ^or the peo- 
ple, 'bi^t for the interest of the individual 
who iiad the, nomination. TIis noble 
friend bad ciled, as an argument against 
retbhm, the example^of the constitution of 
America, Now he must directly differ 
from his noble friend, on the fact, and ask 
for reason or up^bn what autjiK>rity he 
hai^ conceived that the American consti- 
tution was noW«9 well framed forvthe hap- 
piness of that qountry, as the British con- 
stitution is for that of the people of this 
country ? Tlie people of America had 
been governed to their own satisfaction : 
their population, their commerce, their 
industry, and their wealth, had increased 
greatly under their present constitution : ' 
Uieir were low^ and their publie 
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debt wasconstantl^dipninishing. In what 
respect then had the constitution* of Ame* 
rica been found in practice to have failed? 
He did not wish to see the fabric, of our 
constitution pulled down altogether, be- 
cause it appea^red to him* only to want 
some timely and judicious repairs* He 
thought the constitution itself suflicieiitly 
pfuiued out the repairs -that wei*^ neces- 
sary. \Aiithout tperfbctly agreeing in all 
the ideas of his hbn. friend, he thought 
that he had stated a case sufficiently strong 
to call Tor a committee. Those gentle- 
men who had already spoken, seemed 
to agree that it might be an improvement 
to extend the right of voting th copy- 
" holders ; but yet they were afraid even to 
adopt this measure, for fear it should lead 
to other consequences of the danger of 
which they seemed to be paj'ticularJy ap- 
prehensive. They might, ^lowever, have 
Tecoilected, that last year, the iTouse pass- 
ed some resolutions favourable to reform ; 
and that a b^l brought in by an bon. 
friend of his (Mr. Curwen) liad passed 
that Hous^, although indeed it was pre- 
viously mutilated dnd^nangled in such a 
manner as to pr^ent any good resulting 
from it. He believed that it would be*a 
great advantage to obtain such a reformer 
that House as wouM be produced by*the 
adoption oT the plan oi^ his hon. friend, 
even at the e^pence of giving compensa- 
tion to the patrons of boroughs. He be- 
lieved the only material advantage which 
Ireland derived by the Union, was get- 
ting rid of the rotten boroughs, even al- 
though the public paid for the purchase of 
them. He approved of most of the ge- 
neral ideas of his hon. friend, and thought 
that he had taken a -right course in pro- 
posing a committee. 

Sir ./. Pv^tcncy deprecated the wdld no- 
tions vidiich were so incVistriously ^iifused 
respecting* the necessity an^l practicability 
of a radical reform in the*representatiou j 
of the [people in parliajiient. The quellfon, 
even if agreed to on the principles recom- 
mended by the hon. member, would only 
be proHuctive#of a •little more of a*little 
less alteration in the constitution of.Wiat 
House. When he t7>und,®dthat* under this 
corvstitution as it now ex isti^^, a greater de-*| 
gree of security, a greater degree of civil 
liberty and a purer administration of jus- 
tice prevailed than in any other part of 
the world, he could not bring himself to 
^ put these blessings to hazard by the in- 
considerate adoption of wild and undigest- 
ed schemes of reform. The horn member 
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adverted to tfie argument drawn from the 
failure of the Walcheren expedition in 
support of Parliamentgiry Reform, and 
asked whether if that measure were to take 
place, ministers would become beUer 
qualified to conduct expeditsDiis, or whe- 
ther it would have the effect of preventing 
wars. 

I Mr. Jacob contended that the decisions 
of that House were not to be ascribed to 
the preponderance of the representatives 
for rotten boroughs. If on the question * 
respecting tbe Walcliercn Expedition, the 
representatives of the cities and boroughs 
were put out of the account, it would bo 
found that the number of county members 
who voted on each shle weris nearly equal. 
He thm>^t the advantages derivable from 
a radif?al reform were much oVer-rated ; 
nor could he think th^ plan of the hon. 
member w^ould be ^productive of much 
benefit. Thrt-e was ^ kind of RUfOrm in- 
deed* that- was very desirable^ namely, 
that which should reduce the experrees of 
elections. He w as against thie motion. 

Mr. S. Bourne observed that it was very 
natural that any |)er8on or number of per- 
sops who were dissatisfied with the deci- 
sion of a nlajority of that Hous^, should 
persuade themselves that that majority 
not only* thought differently from him or 
them, but ffom the majority of the nation 
also. So nvucii had been lately heard of 
Magna Charta, that one might suppose* 
that famous statute slept, until it was called • 
into life and action by sir Francis BurdeTu 
It w^as strange that that hon. l^aronet never 
should have mentioned the violation ^>f 
Magna Charta when general Clavering 
alid Mr. Sandon were. sent to N,ew§ate. 
And •that he should have allowed the 
Speak<?r^s warrant to be sent at midnight 
into the klouse of* the Tatter, his drawers 
to be ransacked, and his papers brought 
away under the authority 4>f that\vartant. 
Where was the hon. .baronePs •fequisite 
sensllpVity for Magna Charta on that occa- 
sion ? That hein. baronet had stated, that 
things had gone on w’-ell from William 
thet^onqueror *to William the third, when 
the borough system began to jirevaiL 
Now, far was he from Agreeing in this 
opinion, that he would date the prosperity 
of \he country, and the security and im- 
provement itS constitution, precisely 
from that period. As to Magna CBarta, 
nothing was more absurd than to take it as 
the standard by which we were.£xclu8ively 
to regulate curse I vesf He suspected that 
persons talked of Magnd Clfarta who had 
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never read it He did not iJrish to under- | 
'value this grand Ch^rter^ But, as stated 
by a great authority, it was only intended 
to crop the luxuriance of the feudal system. 
Many of the provisions in that statute were 
wholly inapii^tcable to the present state of 
the country. Several of them related to 
^ ecclesiastical aliairs ; and the principle of 
every article that was good in it, was em- 
bodied, confirmed and enacted in the Pet'- 
tion of Rights, and the Bill of Rfghts. 
There was no period of our history in 
which the constitution of parliament was 
more popular and pure than at present. 
If the population was diminished in certain 
places that sent representatives to parlia- 
ment, the House should recollect how 
much the constituent body was ^"'creased 
throughoiH the kingdom. They Hvould 
also recollect the distribution of property 
.that had taken place since the reign of 
Henry the sixth ; that the qualification for 
a vote for"knight of the shire^ which was 
then fixed at 40s. was equal to t>/. in the 
reign of Que?n Elizabeth and to 12/. in the 
reign "" of Queen Anne, and to 20/. forty 
J^ears ago. The clamodrefs for Reform 
talked as if that House, when it taxed the 
people, did not tax ihemseives at the 
same time. It alway s was, as it should be 
thie duty, and had been the practice, of 
the government when he was connected 
with it, so to combine taxation as that it 
'should fall as lightly as possible on the 
lower classes of the community. Would 
tHe plan of Reform now proposed satisfy 
that class of persons whose petitions were 
ofi the table ? He was persuaded it w^ould 
not.** They^ wanted sir F. Burdettes plan, 
the great prmciples of which were univet- 
sai suffrage and frequent elections. • That 
plan was opened to the House last session 
by the hon. bardnet, ‘hnd his, adherents 
had b‘een extremely active* in the interval 
to i^usd* the counties and great towms to 
pctifioif in supporjf of it ; and thb resuft 
of their labours were thd' few petitipAs on 
the table. As to universal suffrage, 
had be^n tried in two countries and edm- 
pleicly failed in both. *See effect 
of it , in France. See the effect of 
it in America. < Of the latter comitry he 
knew nothing except from what he read, 
and from those who spok^ of what they 
had been eye witnessis's tp. He read in 
one these publications that in conse- 
quence of the system of election that pre- 
vailed in America,* the popular branch of 
the legislature wa9 so badly composed, 
that no honest tr^esmaA would suffer one 


of its members to ente^his shop.* — He had 
also the authority of a noble lord (Selkirk) 
in another House, who Had travelled much 
in that country, who visited it with strong 
prejudices in favour of its form of govern- 
ment, and wh^ had studied jts constitution 
in theory, and seen its operation in practice, 
that the scheme of representation by uni- 
versal ‘^suffrage had completely failed. 
Wiiatever defects might enist in the repre- 
sentative system might be easily corrected, 
without having recourse to plans that, if 
pursued to the extreme that some hot 
spirits were disposed to push them, would 
at l^ast endanger if not destroy the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Wardle observing, that an attack 
had been made on the plan proposed last 
session by his hon. friend (sir F. Burdett) 
and certainly not the less honoured from 
his being a prisoner in the Tower, and 
having a faithfuj recollection of the plan 
of his hoM. and worthy friend, begged to 
call the attention of the House to its na- 
ture and foatures, from which they would 
see, that iiYstead of there being any thing 
objectionable in it,' it was highly the re- 
verse. It went to two: propositions, the 
duration of parliaments, and ihe descrip- 
tion of persons who should have a right to 
•vote.* His hon. friend did not press any 
■particular method of efiecting these ob- 
jects. He did indeed suggest, that free- 
holders, householders, and others, subject 
to direct taxation^ for church and state, 
should have a right to vote : and, as to 
the endurance of ])ariiaments, that it 
should be brought back to the legal period. 
His hon. friend certainly did take property 
as the basis of political power. It was to 
property that they looked in the days of 
Henry 6, when the amount of income by 
which an independent freeholder w^as to 
be estimated, was fixed at 405. If they 
were at this day to endeavour to ascertain 
the same thiflg, who, he would ask, were 
mftr^ likely to be independent than those 
who were abl^ to pay the heavy burthens 
now imposed on the people ©f this country ? 
He haefno hesitation*in dc'^laring^he feel- 
ing^of his mind to be, that the right of 
election shoukV be Vegulated by the pro- 
perty of the }iipuntry> and should belong 
to those who^conti'ibuted directly to the 
exigencies ofithe state. Who were they 
that novv represented the freeholders of 
40^. a year K They were comprised exact- 
ly in that class of men to whom he had 
alluded, namely, those who pay all the* 
taxes of* the state ; and who by paying 
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the whole taxes, erv now the mo^ inde- 
pendent body of men* in the kingdom. 
The hon. gent. (Mf. S. Bourne) had said, 
that the constituent body had greatly in- 
ci^eased. Why aboii\)d it not -do so, in pro- 
portion to the increase of jiPr>peity. It 
w^a« a doctrine wRich he eyer should main- 
tain, that people could not be justly taxed 
unless they 'were rfepresented. tlieAry 8, 
when he iniposed 4ax«« upon Wales, gave 
the people of tbatcountrjy representatives 
— ‘thus laying down and rnaiking this dis- 
tinct line of right. 

As to the duration of parliaments, the 
hon. mover preferred triennial. By an 
aci of Kd ward 3, parliaments were OKiered 
to be holden every yt?ar, and oftericr if ne- 
cessary. This rule w’as strictly observech 
from the 1 8th Richard 2nd, and was first 
infringed in the reign of Chai^les 1, when 
for 12 years together there no parlia- 
ment at all. After this timp trieAi»ial par- 
liaments %vere first ihtroduced, und canje, 
at the time of tl^e revolution, to* be consi- 
dered as the law of the land, although, in 
the Bill of Rights, * frequent parlianjenls^ 
are the words made*us<^ of. The idea of 
triennial pariiamenls was £t sentiment held 
sacred till tlu”! reign of George J, in the* 
year 1710, when instead of three years^ 
parliament itself passed a law declaring 
that it shotfld live* for 6«ven years. It 
might be argueef that the supreme legisla- 
ture cannot be* bound. But the repre-* 
sentatives of the people Aook upon them- 
aelves to destroy the power of the people, 
he should venture to assert, that a more 
illegal act could not be committed ; and 
that if ever high treason was committed 
against the state, it was in that very act. 
He begged leave to read to the House the 
.sentiments of my lord Raymond on this 
occasion : — The King, Lords, and Com- 
mons can no more prolqpg a parl’^ment 
beyond its -natural duration, than they 
can make a parliament.^'. — ^gain, allud- 
ing to the despotic ministers of tligse atiy&, 
the right lion^^the ChlnccHor of the Ex- 
chequer might ^jLulge*how' far the words 
were ap^iJicable^o th® present times. •He 
said—'* A standing array aiui a standiijg 
parliament are fit instrum^ts to supp*ort 
each other The right ho^ gent, would 
know how far this applied t(f himself and^ 
to the present ministers. asked, what 

had passed last session ? Was it not then 
admitted that taxation and representation 
fthould go hand in band ? That was all he 
hsked. The advantages to be derived 
from this xole^ be could not prelahd ip cal- 
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culate ; but whto be heard the hon. gent. 
(Mr. i^urne) contend that, when that 
House imposed taxes on the public^ they 
also taxed themselves, he could not for- 
bear from thinking that th<^ sums distri- 
buted from the public revenue among the 
members of that House might account for 
some of the votes passed b}" them. If all 
the people who paid taxes were entitled 
to the right of voting he entertained no 
doubt •that there would be an end to cor- 
ruption, as it woisld be impossible that 
bribes could b^» giveii*to so vast a number 
of electors. Ilow', then, •could a seat in 
that House be 6^^'apped for a writership ? 
Such a thing would be impracticable — it 
would be impossible^ (Cri^s of hear! 
hear! an^ipieslion ! question!) As gen- 
tlemtm A^med to be in such a hurry for 
the question, bo should uot trespass much 
longer on their alleution, though, to his 
mind, the suhjgct was of far greater im- 
portance than by this* impaticijce they 
seemed to suppose. Tliere was another 
reason, wdiy he was ai^ious to^see a more 
cxtendeil exercise of the right of franoliisc. 

It would do awaysthe number of contro- • 
verted election, petitions, wdlh which so 
mudi ijme was occupied. Betw/en the 
reigns of Henry 3<l, an(j Edward 4th, 
being a space of 200 years, there were 
*T)iily three peii lions of the kind presented 
to the House^ The question being again 
called fo'r^ the hon. gent, declined pro- « 
ceeding and sat dowm. 

Mr. fVhiibread rose to express his coni» 
plete assent to the arguments and proposi- 
tion ailvanccd that night by hU*hon. friend 
(Mr. Brand). To the necessity of a reform 
in •the representation he had •been uni- 
formly.alive ; and he hatl felt that neces- 
sity'' froip loiv^ |iiid mature research — from 
a rclianqe on tlie tulent* and integrity of 
those great* authorities, which had lor so 
many years pressed its adoption, \\ell 
aJffrom Abe innate strength !md irr^e^istiblc 
•convictit)n, whicK accoTnpanied the very 
proposftion itsqjf. It had long and re- 
peatedly engiiged the attention gf that 
Hou 5 f«! ; •by paHiameht its merits and de- 
merits had* been there before canvassed. 

It had tp boast in its favourjihe coincident 
•opinions of many great men, whp, though 
differing on*othcr suUjects, in the necessity 
of parliamentary i®formation, all concur- 
red. It had been con€idered by Mr. J^tt 
himself as a measure of the most vital im- 
portance y and by him., acting upon that 
feeling, submitted to |he consideration of 
that House, .though it vvas.pr^ented from 
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being earned into effect only by a majo- 
rity of 20 votes. To the intvodtictioii of 
tach a measure, no objection upon the 
ground of its being a rash and crude in- 
novation, therefore could apply ; and 
whatever difference of opinion may even 
now prevail, upon the propriety or expe- 
diency of bringing it forward ; there 
see.med, however, to be a universal assent 
from all sides of the House, to th6 expli- 
citness, the candour, and the modeVation, 
with which his hon. friend had on that 
flight introduced it/ Notwithstanding the 
commendations pronounced by hon. mem- 
bers upon his hon. friend (Mr. Brand) for 
the display and illustration of all those 
qualities, it*,was impossible for him not to 
think, that from some of their insinuations 
his hony friend had Aot been faiHy dealt 
with. Motives were attributed to him for 
bringing forward thf. subject of that night, 
which iio fair construction^of his language 
or his ootid uct could warrant, Tt w^as 
charged against him th*at he w;as induced 
to press \\s consicteration now, in conse- 
quence of the popular clamour, as it was 
styled, W'hich prevailethouV of doors, — that 
such a love of duty would not be felt or 
ijianifested by him if sir F. Burdett had not 
been sent to tJie Tower, and Mr. Gale 
'Jones committed to New’gatCj. On the 
part of his hoij. friend, he protested against 
•iSjch a construction, and could do so 
with the more propiTety, inasmuch as ho 
had the best reason to be convinced, that 
viosuch influence operated with him. So 
tar back as the morning of the decision on 
«she Walchbren question, the han. mover 
hthi intimated to him his determination of 
making a^motion upon the subject, i^or 
reasons unnecessary then to explain, he 
(Mr. W.) had recommeiidf?(f to him not to 
press it iminediafluely %\t that not 

that? he had ceased to entertain the least 
jdQubt^ of the propriety of its adoption. 
Indeed, as he had before said, there cotild 
be no reason fur a change of hi<^opinion^ 
agitated as that question fead beeA for al- 
half a century. In 1793 he vdted 
tor it; when brought ic/rward iti l|!97 he 
took the same course ; and would he 
-hav^ voted in 1809, when it intro- 
ducetl by sir F. Burdett, had he been in 
his place, from whfch ho* was alone* pre- 
vei)ted by the utter iXipossibilny from the 
interval between tMe notice and the 
«leci$ion, of reaching town from the part 
of the country in which he then was. 

The Tnotion noqf proposed , as it appear- 
ed to him « widely abstained; from urging 


any distinct plan ; iWoIlowed the prece- 
dents which Were iil existence ; it was the 
course pursued by Mr^ Pitt when he came 
forward the advocate of reform ; it was 
that adopted by the Ir^sh parliament, when 
that assembly wasinipressed with the neces- 
sity of correcting the prevailing abuses in its 
constitution. Such also was the course 
reconfmeiKled when h‘e*had the first oppori* 
tunity of expressing hje opitijon on the 
subject, at the period when it was intro- 
duced by his dear and noble relative 
(earl Grey.) True it was, th&t at that 
period, one of the great and strenuous 
supporters of parliamentary Reform had 
changed his opinion upon it. Mr. Pitt, 
the minister of that day, struck with the 
hwful change that had taken place in the 
political situation of Europe, affected, as 
he said, by those changes combined w'ith 
certain appearances in this country, then 
called upon his noble friend to retract the 
notice lie had given of bringing forward 
that question. But whence sprung the 
objections of Mr. Pitt ? Was it that he 
had altered his opinion upon^the intrinsic 
merits of parliatuerrtary reform ? Was 
it that he felt the argipmcnts for its adop* 
‘tion less cogent, or the effects likely to 
/ollow from its accomplishment less salu- 
tary ? was no such thing. He ob- 
jected to It noi.«upon *any gvbunds attach- 
ing to, or (Ictlacible front, the measure it- 
self, but growing out of causes altogether 
extraneous. HiS opposition to it cannot 
be considered as directed to the merit of 
the measure, but to the particularity of 
the season when it was introduced. 

An gent. (Mr, S. Bourne) had that 
night vauntingly asserted that the prin 
I ciple of reform by an extension of the 
I right of suffrage had been* tried in two 
different parts of the world, and that in 
boih the experiyneat had faited. He (Mr. 
W.) pegged Jeave positively to deny it. 
Reform hafl not failed, because reform 
never bad a trial. In America, so trium- 
phantly referred to by the right hon. 
gent., (and wdiere^he cow.ld find authority 
fo» the desciiptioi» he ^)ad giy^n of the 
tpembers of congress, he (Mr. W.) was 
wholly i!t a to ‘ascertain;) the experi- 
ment had 11 ^ been made. There it was 
] creation, anti not reform, that bad taken 
place ; and;what an awful admonition to 
that House must arise from inquiring, 
what the pauses were which forced upon 
America the necessity of that creation. 
All the evils which accompanied that till- 
natural contest— -all the calamitous conse- 
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qiiencfis whrch firs# tore America from 
England) and scattered \he seeds future 
desolation ihrougbdut the whole earthy 
might have been avoided, if the British 
House of Commons, had been at that cri- 
tical and awful, period reforimed. To the 
corrupt constitution of the parliament^ 
said Mr. Pitt, was to be attributed the 
alienation, of the colonies — the disgiticc of 
the paren^ counter and the dismember- 
ment of the Britisir dominions. It could 
not, therefore, be said, that reform had 
failed in America ; but it was too manifest 
that the want of reform in England had 
forced America to the necessity of a poli- 
tical creation ; which, so far from failing 
in its object, had far exceeded the extent 
of human hope — exceeded, inasmuch as i> 
was the work of one of the greatest and 
the best of men — of that patriot (Wash- 
ington,) who communicate^ to the go- 
vernment he had reared a certaifi portion 
of the purity of hiS own spotless mind 
nnd unsullied lij'e : inasmuch Us it had 
grown from the weakness of isifancy to 
the strengtii of manhood, engaged in all 
the pursuits which lead* to greatness and 
to power — capable of e:^isting upon its 
own resources, and too likely to become* 
your future 4 ivaL If 'such was the case 
as to America, how was tlie assertion of 
the right hoti. gent! borrke out by a re- 
ference to Frantfh ? Could he aflirm, that 
even there the* experiment of. reform was 
once tried? UnforlunaaiHy for France, 
for Europe, and humanity, reform was re- 
fused. To all applications for the redress 
of abuse, for to every proposed ameliora- 
tion of the system of its government, the 
answer of those then in power in that 
country uniformly communicated denial 
—until those^ denials terminated in the 
overthrow of the French monarchy. Then 
followed th^ horrible catalogue of 
series which- some few in* that Houte had 
predicted, but which so many of those 
who then would not believe, have now 
lived to*see so lamentably realized. 

When,,, then, ^ch inJtances were plain 
to their m\de island ingis, was it not ii^^tm'al, 
that many* persons 41 the country should, 
now look to a reform, in tl^t Heuse, ifU- 
pressed as they were with^he opinion, 
that neither the American no# the French 
war, both events so replete with national 
calamities, would never have taken place 
if that House had been fairly constituted, 
and if it spoke the feelings and the wishes 
of the people ? Was it not natural, when 
men c^templated the disastroua. cam- 
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paigns, the frirttless expeditions, the la- 
vish exjieuditure of the nation^s blood and 
of its means, which characterised so the 
political, history of lattejr times, to attri- 
bute such eflbets to the wan^of that con- 
stitutional influence which the couuiry 
should possess over the conduct of its pub- 
lic servants ? When they sec ministerial 
majorities ready to defend every rash pro- 
ject of war — to screen every delinquency 
— to protect cveiy malversation, and to 
refuse every popular .appeal for redress— 
could it be a^matter'of surprize to that 
House, to find the country anxious to cor- 
rect that which n,hey consider the source 
of ail the national-evils, namely, (he im- 
perfect representation, of ih^ people in 
the Comi^ms House of Parliament ? Then 
how wi^ that remedy to be aifected ? 

It was to be effected, as his hon. friend 
said by looking into the principles of the 
constitution, au^ applying them tO||ji;esent 
circurrfstances. It was* by giving to the 
people their due in returning men to that 
House who came there.the repj^esentatives 
of the country, and j)ot of their own money. 
But the hon. •ge«t. opposite, has said * 
that the peers constitute a virtual repre- 
senttitiop of ihe people. Did th^t hon, 
gent. (Mr. D. Giddy) forget the manner, 
ill which such honours and cilgniiies had 
been in inode^’u times too frequently be- 
stowed ? Did he believe* that the more 
the peerage was diluted by tne prostitu- # 
tiori of its distinctions, its honour was pro- 
portionubly increased ? Without any in* 
vidious application, he would suppose a 
case of a great independent’ commoner,^ 
from many causes possessed of conside^i- 
ble. influence in that House afid in the 
country : he would suppose too that to 
get the ^upYxyvt of such a man must be- 
come a great o\>jeci will* the minister of 
the day. flow could he more effectually 
proceed to accomplish his purpose 
holding out the honours of the peegige, as 
the recompence for the desertion of the 
cause of the public ? — Having thus ex- 
cited no very commendable fuelingpf am- 
a^id with the facility of saying 
much on both sides of a public ques- 
tion,’^ wdiich the member for Yorlwhire 
(Mr. Wilberforce) had slated according to 
a great writer, ,to exM, was it ndt very 
probable tp suppose that by such a pur- 
suit the dignity of the peerage might ^be 
lavished in order to corrupt the meihbers 
of the other branch of, the legislature ? 
WaSvthere not some -ground for believing 
that which Jhad l^een^often ^contended# 
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namely, that such an instrument had the 
HtHise of Lords been made as actually to 
suck at the best blood of the House of 
Commons ? From the operation of such 
causes the House of Lords continued no 
longer what the fconstituiion intended it, 
whilst the Commons stands in need of re- 
formation. 

In considering the mode of that reform 
that might be most eligible, it was impos- 
sible to overlook the colisequences which 
followed from men finding their way into 
that House by the nomination of peers. 
Consider the relationship in which a per- 
son thus returned stands with a represen- 
tative sent by a portion of the population 
of the country. The latter stands forward 
for the free choice of his coi^titucnts. 
He tdk€f> his place ifi this Housed unfet- 
tered. If circumstances should arise on 
which his constituents express their opi- 
nion, ortd request his .su[)p<x/t, what is his 
alternative? ? Should he even against his 
own judgment acquiesce with them or va- 
cate his se'^t : (No ! ISo ! and some 
murnlurs from the Ministerial benches.) 

‘If gentlemen would but 'wait with a little 
patience they soon should* learn his opi- 
nion and- that was, tliat the representative 
was not bound, 'whatever view lie look of 
the question, to vacate his seat. But 
what was the case of a noinhra^ed member 
on a pinching question ? AVas he not 
bound either to vote for his pntcbn or to 
vacate ? The latter was the unilbrm prac- 
tk:c when such circumstances arose : and 
it might be said in the one case, that ilie 
member refused to pay what some con- 
sidered a legal debt, whilst there existed 
no objection to discharge the other, which 
might be termed a debt of honour." Such 
a man, the nominee for a bofough, when 
he took his place in that House, cyme not 
as a representative of the people, but as the 
delegate of the nobleman. lie was aw are, 
howevoFo that men of the first talents aifd 
strictest integrity were /Ve(]uently'in that 
way returned, and that m the present 
state of tlie representation, they could not 
from many causes obtain seats' inoiiny 
other manner. But the system ’of his hon. 
friend had the Advantage of allbrding such 
men opportunities of being elected to serve 
in that house. And though it?» took away 
twenty nominators, it ripened fc^rty places 
wh«*re they could, from tlieir talents and 
their character, establish claims to popu- 
lar support. 

But it was said by ‘ ap hon. gent. (Mr. 
Giddy) that in that House ; there were 
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many distinguished ^eers df the army 
and navy, and .lawyers (of the latter a 
great superfluity,) who 'could not obtain 
seats unless by this mode of nomination. 
Did not the right hoi>. gent, know that 
some of the great cities, and populous 
towns were in the habit of electing some 
of our naval heroes.^ Had he not an ex- 
ample ‘befere him. tet him look to the 
city of We.stminsterf V/as it pot at this 
moment represented by a noble lord 
(Cochrane) w^hose great and gallant ser- 
vices entitled and obtained for him the 
support and suffrages of his constituents } 
Had not lord^ Gardner, and before him 
lord Hood, been thus returned, standing 
forward as they did in the face of the peo- 
ple, and supported by that peo|)le in con- 
sequence of their professional services ? 
So far as the assertion of the right hon. 
gent, applied to naval heroes, his statement 
coinpleieiy fell to tii-j ground. 

There had fallen IVom his noble friend, 
(lord Milton) certain observations which 
he must Cv>nfess he had heard with sur- 
prise.- His noble friend had stated tliiit 
at a popular electton the man who could 
talk the greatest,n(<nseifte was sure to suc- 
ceed. Now' Ijis noble friend -had been en- 
gaged in a great popular contest, in which 
ch£iracter*was opposed to character, great 
natural interest *10 great natu'ral interest, 
and money i<> mo}icy. I’he result had 
proved in faviMir of liis noble friend, and 
without feelii>;^ ii.»c lined to make any in- 
vidious compiirisoii, iic would ask, what 
could liave induced the people of York- 
shire to prefer his ntible iriend to his op- 
ponent ; but that both he and his friends 
and adhereiits spoke better sense, and ex- 
hibited more constitutional principle } In 
this country the good sense Mir the can- 
didate and the sound principles of the 
constitiiiioii w^ould generally predominate 
at popular elections, he was * convinced, 
unless some dangerous delusion in the 
slftpe of hypocritical cant or a reli- 
gious cry, was artfully raised to conceal 
some unconslitutioilal projiyct. 

It vvos now uafbrtjiiateiy but^*too ma- 
uifest that in the public mind there pre- 
vailed a great And growing indisposition 
to that Hoijsev — (No, no, from many mem- 
bers ) That sucli indisposition existed 
he was firmly, persuaded, and he most ap- 
prehended tl'icit those who did not believe 
its existence, would not awaken from their 
delusion until it was too late. It had 
been generated by acts done in thatHouis* 
during the present and late sessions of 
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Parliament. Many^ of its decisions had 
given great di&gust to the great .body of 
the people, in so much, that in their 
wrath against tliat House they would de- 
prive it of those 4>rivi leges which to a 
House of Commons duly constituted they 
would freely grant and cheerfully submit 
to. The opposers of reform, indeed, en- 
deavoured to deny* \hat it is the \l^ish of 
the country, and ihey^ground the assertion 
on this, that the people have not petitioned 
for it. But years ago the people had pe- 
titioned, and the reason they did not re- 
peat their applications was, that they feel 
disappointed and disgusted with the apos- 
tacy of those who once were firfn sup- 
porters of it. They have found all their 
petitions for the redress of grievances dis- 
regarded ; and in that very session they 
had seen the House of Cpmmons fre- 
quently refuse to receive the prayers of 
the people. But it was most idle, most 
delusive and mischievous to believe, that 
they did not wisii for reform in their hearts. 
Its necessity became every day mote ab- 
solute. W^ise council.s might unquestiona- 
bly do a great deal;for*the country in its 
present situation,*but fos complete reco- 
very, in his opinion, a reform in the corf- 
struction of that House was essential^ 
necessary. What, he would ask^ had* been’ 
the fate of* other nationjf who neglected 
the means of national safety r Did Prussia 
reform t — Did Austria rjidrcs« the people's 
grievances ? — Why haw Spain been the 
theaire of havoc and desolation r— Were 
their miserie.s to lie traced to the experi- 
ment of reform ? Or rather, was it not the 
effect of the resistance witli which their 
respective governments treated every pro- 
position of redress and amelioration ? — Had 
Sicily refomned ? — Anti what, notwith- 
standing the liberal assistance of Great 
Britain, will be its fat^, unless tyal* go- 
vernment Shall be wise ei\pugh Ui accede 
to the reasonable wishes of the people r 
Subjugated Europe has falleir proslrJte, 
not because she made rash pxperinn nts of 
reform on her «ystemf of govern meiit, but 
by san ©Ufy in every abuse, and penina- 
ciously refusing to accede to the jus^jJe- 
sires of the people*; sh«,desTroyed the 
moral energies of her ptjpiilation, and * 
though she placed arms in the hands of 
those, who ought to be Jher defenders, 
there remained nothing of influence over 
their hearts when brought ii\ contact with 
the enemy. 

What was the effect of the denial of re- 
form in Ireland } It was this^that tl^e 
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corruptions of* its Parliament became sm 
glaring and so destructive, as to have sen-, 
dered it necessary to m.erge it by an in*» 
corporating union in the le^slature of 
Great Britain. Far better would it have 
been for the reciprocal happiness of both 
islands, that a course of a seasonable *and 
salutary reform had been resorted to, and 
tiiat the two independent Parliaments had 
been continued. When thehon. gent. (Mr. 
Bourne) talked of virtual representation 
and its beneficial effects, how was it that * 
he did not spaak one word of the represen- 
tation of Scotland. Did it exist there ? 
How was it thtft it escaped his observa- 
tion ? Was it that he knew nothing of Its 
situation, of its crying grievances upon 
that su^ect ; or that with the skilful 
adfoitifess of a dexterous pleader? he care- 
fully abstained from tnuching upon that 
part of the subject ip discussion : which 
must have ex[j^)sed his^fallacious s^Sphistry. 
Compensation for boroughs had^been al- 
luded to by his hbn. friend, but to arrange- 
ment* for that object he wss decidedly 
averse. There was not a feature of' right 
connected wifh ^nch a principle. The* 
case here was -diflereot from that of Ire- 
land, where compensations we»e made. 
There it was admitted by the -right hon. 
gent, wljo now was at the head of its“ 
exchequer CMr. Foster) that every thing 
connected with the union had been effect- 
ed by mcaijs of money, and that every ^ 
step of its progress had been procured by • 
purchase for valuable consideration. • 
"The hon. gent, then proceeded to com- 
ment u[)on the mischiefs w hid? must follow 
from collusions between the^ patrx>ns of 
boroughs, and the minister of the day, 
the fine bartering his patronage either to 
gratify# ins •ambition or his avarice ; the 
other ^qi^anderiivg honours of the 

crown, fu the mone\^ of the people,lo ac- 
quire Parliamentary sup[|prt. Suppose 
for iiistkiice, some great lord witlrhi.^ six, 
or seven Homines in that House, should, 
in ihtflongin^of his empty vanity grasp 
at those distinctions which were Cfrdained 
to if?w^rd heroic achievements — that he 
should threaten the minister of the day 
with tl»e defection of his ivomineesin that 
House, unless he qbtained that ribband, 
wMch, thcfdgh an ornament to merit, must 
when otherwise cv>nferred, be considered 
a badge of disgrace bo the wearers •Had 
such a case never happened, or was it 
it impossible that it should ever happen 
again ? Had it neveiwoccurred that me- 
naces of a:, simile nat«x:e were addressed 
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to a minister^ unless his countenance were j had so alarmed the.mihd against innova* 
given to some proposed public work, in tion, nowr cease to operate. All men see 
which was, however, blended some little the absolute necessity oV reforraing-^they 
of private interest, but for the accoipplish- see that.danger pressing upon them which 
ment of which* the public money was to was so fear^ and so expected when our 
be entirely applied ? — If, then, such things expenditure was ten millions — when after- 
had happened — if they can happen again wards twenty millions— How much more 
—who was it, that could deny that the chilling the prospect when it has been in- 
compliance of such minister constituted creased*^ to nseventy millions? and when 
the most, profligate exercise of those we contemplate the « aw&il trutl^, that all 
powers which were entrusted for fai^ dif- human resources ^re finite? There was 
ferent purposes ? little to add to the reasoning already ad- 

But between the contending opinions of vanced at various periods upon the'subject. 
his hon. friend and of the hori. gent. (Mr. But with respect to the ^ale of seats, he 
Bourne) opposite, he (Mr. W.) was placed would contend that the man returned by 
in a dreadful alternative. His hon. friend his tnoney could have little connection with 
said, that unlass refomi took place, a mili- the public feeling. With constituents he 
tary despotism would follow. hon. ccyuld never come in contact, perhaps never^ 

gent, on the contrarj^^ was fully pervaded see them. 'He therefore had no bias to 
that, if reform was ^acceded to, this coun- comply with , their opinions. He felt and 


try, after being dragged through the vor- 
tex of detiiocracy, would at lr?ngih be sub- 
jected to n military government- It w^as 
not for him to say that either consequence 
would follow, but in«^adjiiring that House 
to acquiesce in the motion for going into a 
dommiitee, hevvould apptrabco the autho- 
rities of the dead to strengthen the admo- 
nitions o**’ the living. I calNupon ydu, 
said he, tp bear in remembrance the 
mighty characters who have expressed 
theii decided support to this -question of 
reform 'I’he horrors of that,, democracy 


acted as the ];epresentative of his 5,000L 
When versed in. the system of ministerial 
management, he would not remain long 
backward in pursuing that,, course which 
he observed. followed by so many to their 
own private advantage, — Mr, Whitbread 
next adverted to ’ the Septennial Act, 
which, abstractedly considered, he thought 
most tyrannical, but which was in some 
decree justified by the motive which led 
to its adoption at the time, namely, the 
'preservation andr maintenance of the 
House of Brunsw ick on the throne of these 


' which the <lenial to reform had aceelerated realms. He yvould vote now for triennial 


iu France, have subsided iVoin their own 
ex^iauaiitui. England, though buffeted in 
the tempest, has escaped I’rom the general 
wreck wliicH has befallen so many other 
naiibns. Will slie not profit even by 
theif example ? Will she, with their ca- 
lamities and their fate, speaking tc her 
with more than oracular force, refuse to 
redress her grievances, tmd, by sucji infa- 
tuatiots, hurry to the same destiny ? Events 
have tak^m place within these walls which 
bave''sui»k deep into the hearts of the peo- 
ple. It is true, that mahy of the gentle- 
men opposite think the impression ‘done 
away, and that , the popular reason is no\V 
righted. If the right hon. *ihe CharnceiMor 
of the Exchequer, the first minister of this 
country, thinkse himself justified by the 
decisions of this House, he must allow me 
to tell him, that he grossly deceives him- 
self. Let me assure hkn, that the votes 
of this House, which*were nTieant to justify 
bis actions, have in no inconsiderable de- 
gree increased the ^ advocates for parlia- 
mefitary reform. Tbqse fears, which spring- 
ing frpm the changes of < Europe in 1792, 


parliaments, and fd^r regulating the man- 
ner of taking ’votes, as recommended by 
his hon. friend. The latter would be a 
consequence of the first, and without it the 
other would be intolerable. Whether 
under a reform the members returned 
would be intrinsically better than those who 
now sat there, he would not say, but by 
corning in under so many popular checks^ 
as much good w ould be producetl as if they 
were infrinsically fceitcr. After express- 
ing his wish to see, though not the efficient 
^offitiCi s of the crowm, yet their dependants 
removed from that House, he concluded 
with observing, thatVven though no other 
good twas to follow buit the^ satisfaction of 
the people, for that, th^ exertion should 
be ifiadc, ahd frcwii its*acconiplishmeat the 
tmost salutary benefits would follow. 

Mr. CaMningV:onceived the question pro- 
posed by the , motion to be plainly this,' 
w^hether that House should declare itself 
inadequate to the performance of its funo- 
tlons — whether it should abdicate its au- 
thority? The House would, he hoped, 
pause beforj^ it decided in the affirmative 
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upon such a series ^subject. To what 
consequences such a decision luust lead> 
through what variety of untried being/ 
it was likely to take both the Hopse and 
the country, he thought it unnecessary to 
describe. And for what puepose was such 
a dangerous experiment recommended — 
to conciliate truly nut the sober reflecting 
part of the peopl^,*because head id *1101 be- 
lieve any; tliing^f this nature was requi- 
site to their satisfaction j no ; but, a parti- 
cular class, whose study it was to create 
agitatioA and make a noise about reform. 
For that class he could never hesitate to 
express his confirmed disdain. They were 
not deserving of any favour from that 
House, because for that House -or the con- 
stitution they felt no solicitude. If sueh 
persons could attain their object, they 
would constitute such a system of popular 
delegation, as could not eijst as a co-or- 
dinate authority in the. constitution of 
England. There* could be no question 
that there existed such a party in the 
country, who pretended a zeaV for reform 
but in rcahty sought anarchy, and,, as the 
best mode of accompHshing their object, 
reviled and distrusted thfit House, the ob- 
ject of whose views was not its improve- 
ment, but its destruction : a vain, cop- 
temptible, degraded crew, w'ho*magaiified 
themselves^into the nation, and diminished* 
the nation intd a faction : who declared 
their own infallibility^^ aiul depreciated 
the judgment of ail othei's; a body wdio 
were too w’^eak to be respected — too despi- 
cable to be feared. But even this wretched 
body, though they demanded reform, de- 
clared that the reform proposed, would not 
prove sufficient. No, they' would have the 
House of Commons . omnipotent ; they 
would haveait every thing; all other esta- 
blishments nothing; they would make it, 
like the rod of the propj^et, swalio^' i>p all 
around it. * 

An hon. gentleman wfift had spoken^ 
early in the debate, (Mr. D. Giddy) had 
ably and satisfactorily shewn the incom- 
patibility of any co-ordinate powers in 
the other bryichei of the legislature, 
with the existence of a House of Com- 
mons, such as the •wildness ’of the de- 
mocratic theory supposes-^an assembly, 
which should be in itself the full, com- 
plete, immediate, and adeqnjLte representa- 
tion and concentration of the will,tbe wishes 
and the interests of the whol^ nation. This 
k not the nature, it k not the just theory 
of a British House of Comn^ons : nor is 
the 4 irgumcnt of the hon, gent. (Mr. D. 
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Giddy) that such a House of Commons, if 
it existed, would draw to itself all the 
power of the state/the ^exaggeration of aii . 
enemy of reform. Friends of reform in 
former instanc es have delivered the same 
opinion. And one of the ablest men that 
ever professed the creed of parliamentary 
reform — a man who professed it honestly 
and without participating in the views 
and principles of the reformers of the pre- 
sent uay — a man too honest and too en- 
lightened, not to have changed in some * 
degree the opinions of his youth, after the 
experience of the last 1 5 years, (he meant 
sir James M'Intosh, of whom he spoke 
with the sincerest sentiments of esteem 
and friendship). Sir Jamei> M‘lntosh, in 
his most eloquent publication in defence 
of thtf early parts df the French Revolu- 
tion, in discussing the question of parlia- 
mentary reform, hajJ stated distinctly his 
opinion, that«such would be tlrtj ‘power 
and preponderance ot a reforn^^d House 
of Comn^ons, tha*t the powers of the Lords 
and ofthe Crown wcsild be but ** as dust 
in the balance against it/* That* sir J. 
McIntosh novf (fr ever seriously wishedf 
for such a reform, lie (Mr. Canning) did 
nol bedieve.^ In him this declamation was 
nothing else but the ebuUition nf a young 
and ardept mind, enamoured of the fair 
form of ideal liberty, and^if the theories, 
the fallaciousness of which, and the danger 
of %vhich*he had not then had occasion to • 
appreciate. But what he declaimed in ‘ 
the sport and exuberance of a classidbl 
imagination there are those, who would 
now reduce to sober and fafal practictf; 
for he had no doubt that su^h was*the 
general opinion and c^tlculation of those 
who now so clamourously called for re- 
form out of doors. Therefore he would 
resist tberp, because hc^saw no good that 
could result from conceding to *lhem^ 
while there was too much reasoil to»ap- 
j^rehend great evil. To explain * the 
grounds of that apprehension, to shew the 
efiects of any attempt at the practical ap- 
pli'cation of theoretic notions of derAOcratic 
rcfc^m,*he nedd only refer to the cases, 
already quoted in support of the other side 
of the argument, of Amerioa and France— 
to illustrate the qircumstances of the 
forlner his*hoA. friend (Mr.S. Bourne) had 
already quoted the authority of a writer, 
who, on his arrival 'from that country 
about ten years ago, was industrious in 
proclaiming the baneful efiects.of a demo- 
cracy, although of* late years, still more 
industriousdn supporting.ihoae who looked 
for what tt)is w.rit^j called^ reform. 
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Foi* hi« own part, lie would Freely own, 
thtft indulging, as he did, every desire for 
the dignity of that House, and cherishing 
©tery rational hope for the prosperity of 
the people, he could never consent so to 
raise them above their natural level as 
that every other constituted establishment 
of the stale should be but as dust in the 
balance.*' Mo ; he would never conci- 
liate the reformers at such a price ; and, 
at any expence short of that, he did not 
think they were to b^'conciliated. 

The case of France, he w^ould contend, 
©Horded an equally strong ground of ob- 
jection to the description of reform sought 
by designing persons out of doors, as that 
of America. ^ For what, he would ask, had 
been the case actually^ in Fvano^? The 
reformed legislative assembly absolutely 
xet out with the principles of revolution ; 
but even if they had .not done so ; if their 
ideas had been purely pair iot k:, , they 
were, in the wild frenzy of fantastic re- 
formation, so strangely constituted, that it 
was impossible they could move in a na- 
^tural orbit; it was impossible they should 
not run into an ineguiar and eccentric 
course, whirling every sur^'oan(ling object 
fnlo their dangerous dcviaiioii. Would 
the Ilouse^foHovv that rash and awdul ex- 
ample ? Would they go wavering and 
perplexed to a Committee, 'without any 
adequate means to attain their object, or 
even without any adequate obji^ct to at- 
tain— without one fixed idea, except the 
wise notion that whatever is, is wrong, and 
the sober e:|:pectatiou that, by some lucky 
expedient, the right may be hit upon! 
There was, however, one principle lo 
which those reformers pretended, and 
which of late, they appeared unusually 
eager to profess^— a veneration * for the 
throne itself, and an hsgh respect for the 
individual by whom it was filled. But, 
unfortunately, "that House well knew such 
langua'j^e had not even the merit of origin-, 
ality. ' By such pretences it was, t^e un- 
happy Louis had been deceived. By such 
men it^’was he had been deluded^into the. 
notion that he had an interejjt separate 
from his people, and a place in the hearts 
of those who flattered that they might be- 
tray him. He hoped sincerely there was 
not a man in that House, who was not 
eager to ward off the melancholy omen. 
Why‘'(said Mr, Canning) why should we 
timbark upon this dangerous voyage ? 
Why should we trust .ourselves to this un- 
iaiown ocean? Wt^ have heard that the 
nneient eoij^ires- of the earth have been 


uprooted ; that the/nJiit solid monarchies 
have been cruslicd ; that oligarchies the 
best established have been destroyed, and 
that £i\gland alone stands erect among 
the ruins! And why have we so stood r 
because, say the reformers^ we have been 
radically corrupt, bir, I will not bow to 
the whimsical deduction ; I will rather 
deduce from some wise distinction the 
source of our prospC'rityxt Lik^ the na- 
tions which have fallen, we have a mo- 
narchy. Like the nations which have 
fallen, we have an aristocracy ; ‘^but un- 
like every one of those nations, we pos- 
sess~an House of Commons ! This is our 
proud distinetinn ; this is the sole palla- 
dium of our salvation ; and this we are 
now called upon to regenerate, by the mad 
cry of unmeaning reformation ! 

But, (say the discontented) the House 
of Commons, constituted as it now is, has 
hurried the nation into extravagant ex- 
penditure, and unnecessary wars. It is 
not the fact. There has not been a war 
during a cTentuiy, which was not in its 
conirnenceinent strictly popular. The 
people it was who goaded the government 
and the House to hostility — the people it 
was who forced and goaded even the pa- 
cific sir Robert Walpole into the declara- 
tion of war. The pecyde it was who at 
first urged the American war, and at last 
decried it when it became. unfortunate ; 
the people it- was who encouraged the war 
with France, wluch saved this country 
from all the miseries entailed on that. 
What a pity then it was, that the House 
and the country at large did not become 
converts to the opinions of the hon. gent, 
and the lew by whom he was supported in 
opposition to that war ! What a pity they 
were not dipped in the well ef his politi- 
cal sagacity, that lhe\’^ might meet, re- 
baptis^, all the. inevitable mischievous 
consequences which must hav^ followed. 
After having‘ihus gone through the history 
of ages, the friends jaf reform scrutinized 
the present time?, ^and passed their un- 
qualified censure on eveiy vote of that 
Hoiise, and on every member with whom 
they were dissatisfied. All with whom 
they were nci, pleased, had, it seemed, 
some sittister^jfnotive. Now, even allow- 
ing this to be the case ; even allowing 
that some extra considerations ’ did enter 
into the minds of each unpopular repre- 
sentative, hoav would the reformers remedy 
it ? Would they banish bumati nature 
from their reformed House of Commons ? 
No, but they would banish the boroughs. 
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Now, if they woul^oi\ly take the trouble 
to examine borough members* votes, they 
would find that jusf as many voted on the 
popular* as on the unpopular side of the 
question, so they H^ould neitlier lose nor 
gain by their. reform. Th^y might in 
this way alternately subtract from each 
side, till they had eradicated all. Deci- 
mation would be mercy compared \o this 
plan of reform j and, indeed, whether one 
considered its motive or, its consequences, 
its justice Would appear exactly to corres- 
pond witn its policy. 

The accusations of the reformers against 
that House were exactly those which 
could be made justly against thenGKelves, 
for there never yet was a state demo- 
cratic and powerful, which had not a ten- 
dency to war. The compliances which 
the}" sought from the House, it was im- 
possible they ever could ckljtain. The 
House of Commons owed. to the people, 
a manly but not a servile obedience ; they 
should be respectful, but not enslaved ; 
they should not watch the eye* nor bend 
to the nod^ nor crouch to the unspoken 
null of the multitude, bbt proceed in the 
plain path of undeviating; independence; 
they should act to the people as repre-* 
sentatives, just as they'.should act towardj 
their Creator as men, virtuously blit freely, 
founding thd^r hopes of retribution on their 
consciousness oT honesty. He was as. 
ready as the fion. gent, to lament, that 
more liberal and solid provisions had not 
been made for securing the liberty of the 
subject, at the period of the restoration ; 
but this made directly against the right 
hoii. gent.^s own arguments, for Charles 
the second was restored chiefly by the 
spirit and strong impulse of the people. 
Let it be rechoilected too that it was the 
extent of the popular influence, whic& at 
the restoration prcventedjthe arrangpment 
of those provisions for the security pf po- 
pular freedom, which an hoft. gent., re- 
peating an observation in the oeIebratt*d 
tract of his deceased friend (Mr. Fox,) had 
expressed his regret did not take place. 
A just sympatljy wiih the people, ‘and a 
reasonable attention. to their desires, w^s- 
no doubt, the duty anebmust^ver be the in- 
clination of that House. The people, un- 
tmestionably, could reason Tairly when 
iney had time ; but as, notogriously, their 
first impulse was feeling, he did not think 
it would be politic, or for the interest of 
the country, to have that llouse quite 
subject to popular controul. 

Every class of tl^e people he must.coii- 
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tend was fully Vepresented in that House, 
and its general conduct since the revolu* 
tion, excepting the septennial act of the 
whigs, tended to ameliorate the country. 
Therefore he saw no necessity for the pr 9 - 
posed reform. As to the argument of 
that necessity which had beei\.drawn from 
particular votes, he asked what assxi ranee 
could be offered that similar votes would 
not take place even after the desired Re- 
form He believed that, while human na- 
ture was unchanged^ no change in the 
constitution of that House could guard 
against some improper decisions ; and he 
could not discern, *mid all the perils of 
surrounding nations, a nobler security to 
English independance*than the established 
House of Commons. iShould he then un- 

gratefu*?ly now forget those benefits? 
Should he impoliticly fWng aside all hope 
of future advantage, >nd trust to the con- 
flicting wisdonK of a reforming cotti in ittee 
to strike out some new and speculative 
system ? lie saw no necessity for the ex- 
periment ; the House of Commons was all 
that the honestly patriotic could desi^e it. 
What question but here met a discussion ? * 
What grievance but here met its remedy ? 
What man irt the land so poor but here 
had his advocate ? The experiment of re- 
form had jieen tried in France and failed. 
‘They had it before their ey^s. No honest 
visionary in ibis country should now be 
so blinded' as to seek here, in the hope of 
benefit, what the corrupt men there sought 
to cover their ambition. If they did? 
some more cunning and ambitous visionary 
would take advantage of the^ tumult to 
place himself on the throne. They wotlld 
soon see popular commgtion end in mi- 
litary despotism, and find philosophical 
disquisitkins suj^ierseded by practical op- 
pression.« ^ I canUbt consent (said Mr. 
Canning) to hazard this. If I am obhged 
to choose between the capricious ebanees 
of* an undefined committee and the an- 
cient edrtice which has so long upheld our 
rights, *shieldeci our dignity, and secured 
ouf interests, I shall not hesitate-^^ Stet 
fortuifa flomus.*— Let the venerable fra- 
bric, which has sheltered us for so many 
ages, and stood. unshaken thaough so many 
storms, still remain unimpaired and 
holy*; sad'ed* from the rash frenzy of 
that ignorant innovator who would tear 
it down, careleSs and -incapable of, any ^ 
substitution.** 

Mr. Ticrwty, without an V wN*Srfi whatever 
to make the House and the law ** as dust 
in the balance,** was nevertheliijs a decided 
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advocate for reform. Early in life, and representatives of, the people, the right 
now siill later in life, he was of opinion bon. gent, niust have fallen in consefjnencc 
that some change .in the representation of of the Walcheren expedition. But of that 
the people in that House must take place, expedition the right hon. gent, would have 
This he believed to be the opinion and the heard more, notwithstanding his first vic- 
wish of all the thinking part of the com- tory, if it were not for case of Sir F. 
munity. could assure the House, that Burdett, which occurred so opportunely 
lie did not express this opinion from any for the right hon. gcpt. Yes, the right 
look-out for popularity. No, popularity hon. g^;nt. Availed himself with pronipti- 
had of late fallen into such liands, that it tude and alacrity fif that lucky event, 
was really no object of ambition to his Luck\ it was to him indeed — for he firmly 
miml. It would, indeed, be vain for those believed that the richt hon. srent. owed the 


who thought with him to start for popu- 
larity, in competition with the persons he 
alluded to. For he was persuaded, that 
those persons would alw ays be sure to run 
before themi He had, indeed, no doubt 
that if he and his friends were to decide 
that all •householders' ought to have the 
right of voting, t^’ie persons referred to 
. would demand unive^csal sullVage, and that 
if all 'irten were perm i tied to vote, tliese 
persons \"fou!d call for the admission of the 
women ; nay, more, that if tive wmrnen 
were admittr.dj theywould insist upon the 
add i 1^)11 of the children [a laugh, and 
‘hear ! hear !]. These jierSons therefore, 
he Cf)uld uoi; expect to satisfy, but it was 
his wisb-to give satisfaction Uo the .so'her 
thinkifig piart of. the public, whose praise, 
although not «o noisy, he niust^ he natu- 
rally ainbiiious. to deserve. 'Among surlT 
people he found the call fon refoi tn uni- 
versal. Indeed, it was impossible to mix 
in any society without hearing that call 
vtpealed — without hearing the evilsarising 
out of the existing system of our repre- 
ist3ntati(>n delated upon— without in fact 
hearing the Hou.se of Commons spoken of 
wirfi marked cont/timpt. [S -me murmurs] 
Ctentlctnen might murmur ; but he* stated 
his decith (1 opinion of wjiat h« knew. 
He would, indeed, call jajjon a^y /xiember 
of the House, whatever walk of society he 
entered*, to sta/e wliat he heard upon thi.s 
sub/ccti . He did not say that theft Il<»use 
deserved contempt, ah hough many ‘argu- 
ments might be drawn faoin its conduct 
particularly wnh regard to the Convention 
of Cimra and the Waichlren ex^jecKtion, 
which appeared to account for’ the senti- 
ment *bfT he pwbiic. But tlic very«circum- I 
stance of he right honourable genilerrnm* 
opposite being ihe iriinistcrof thecoudtry, 
and supported tiy ihatdlouse, was enough 
to d<;prive it of the public confinence. 
That support si’cii a miiiis’er could not 
have if the, Hotise were properly consti- 
tuted. In iai t, if it wu>ve not for the 
bjpotch inerttbeR^ who could iiot be called 


tenure of his situation to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett [hearl hear!] Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench might cheer; but he was 
convinced that according to their own 
feelings Sir Francis Burdett was their best 
benefactor. — In the plan proposed by his 
hon. friend, he maintained that there W’asi 
notliing new — nothing w^hicli had not 
bt’cn recommeniied by many of the 
greate.st rhen the history of this country 
could boast — among whom were the great 
Chatham and his iliustriouivsoii. His hon. 
friend proposed that s^’stem alone wliich 
accorded -with the princi|>le luvl practice 
of the constitutionj anti which had simply 
in view to remlou that Hbuse \vha| it ought 
to be — a constitutif)n:\l cdicck bpf)n the 
power of the c roivn, and a sparing dis- 
penser of the money jof the people. He 
would, therefore* support the motifui ; and 
hs begged tlie House to cor^sidcr tlie c*on- 
sequrnce of vt f ns'ng even to enquire into 
the cause of all tlinl evil wliich the people 
so loudly and so universally depiacatecl. 

Mr. JV. Smith was surpnzad that there 
could be a dnubt entertained of the undue 
in 11 lie near in tlie House, it was proved that 
the peers bad the power of returning .se- 
venty members, and yet the House would 
pretend to bo indignant if a jveer attempt- 
ed to innuonce a vote of a inomber or a 
jirocee^ling of t^»c House. This was ab- 
surd arid (iisgr;;iccrul. Why did they not 
at once expulige every resolution denying 
tl/o riiiht of the peers to interfere^ and if 
they inu.st be mean, fit them beat least con- 
sistent.^ The (luotafion frown Mr. Mackiii- 
IosIf, by arighthon. n#emhGj:,(Mi\GanMing,) 
wjjs completely inisvt prc.sented. That 
writer, in*ihe,^'ass?ige alluded to, .spoke of 
a tyrannical monarch and a .slavish House 
of Peers, nritl conciudod by saying, that 
a House of Commons justly chosen by the 
people, would easily master all tyranny 
in the peopl^ks cause. 

Mr. Ponsrmby declared his conviction 
that the abstaining of the House, during’ 
the la^t session, from punishing the imdue 
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influence exerted in ^elections by some of 
its members, was the sLimglant ihs^t had so 
powerfully excitecl^thc popular discontent 
on the subject of representation. Advert- 
ing to the proposition of his honourable 
friend to strike; off the bur^ge tenures, 
he observed, that* he did not consider them 
do obnoxious as the small cor|K)rations, in 
which there exist'd more venality and 
less choic^. Siippo.fing, however, that 
they were equally bad, /lid it follow that 
the constitution would be subverted hy 
their co^cction ? 'J hose snialJ coruoia* 
lions originated in liie crown. The power 
of creating them had long Iain dormant, 
but it might be re-exercised the next day. 
Ttie crown could create, but it could not 
destroy, lie did not see any thing in tht 
proposition of his hon. friend wdiicli in- 
volved the fundamenlal principles of the 
constitution; tin revras notliing novel, no- 
thing dangerous, nothing that could make 
the House of Commlans so democratical as 
to overturn iln^ other states. * The only 
solid objection that he could imagine to 
his hon, friciid’s proposal was, that .if the 
House once began ‘to act in that way, it 
vvould bjj||dii'fu:uli io say w;here tliey would 
or si)oulflRtop. He admitted that this w'as 
a consideration of great moment, atid in- 
volving in it a danger from v^hich. tins 
country Inut hitherto beea exempt. (Ireat 
Britain vvas the 1 :>n!y free co'j?:by in winch i 
the frame of the ( onstituiiun iiad not been ! 
the object of polilic.ii <;tuite.st. In other j 
free states tlicse contests had been tre- j 
quent. Hence in Konic the contest be- I 
tween the Plebeians^ the Patricians, the ] 
Equestrian order, and tiie Tribuiiiliary 
power, by vvliicli at length the liberties of 
Rome wer(* dejitroyedy tlje prevalence of 
the Triburfitiary j-)Ovver,*arul the letting in 
of the Albanian cities, making a way for the 
subsequciU der-tmetion of Roman fKeetboni. 
But in tliii^ (ouiitry tiiere did nct^appear 
to him to be any saoli daiit^;er ; lor the 
crown had immense po\' jr, the flrajse^of 
Eords li'ad great pouef, arid therefore there 
wets ao rtppreli^oisioa Miat the deiriocratic 
power, by ^ rclj^rui (J' the House of Ciom- 
moils, would becoyie too [)re pond e rant.. 
But, he would ask the ll^msej-did tft'e}’^ 
run no risk by refusing all i^eform ? What 
was the opinion of the sensible and re- 
flecting part of the community on this 
aubject ? He had taken very great pains 
to ascertain it, and he was fully persuaded 
that they were far from being satisfied with 
•the pr(?sent state of the representation. 
Should the inquiry entered into, and 
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should it appe^ that the danger to be ap- 
prediended from any change vvas greater 
than the benefit to be cjcpected, the peo- 
ple would be satisfied. For his part lie 
could not see the danger. His hon. friend 
sought not to subvert, but to restore — not 
to improve by alteration, but to bring 
back the constitution of the House of 
Commons to its original principles. Ho 
was willing that the House on this mo- 
mentous question, should act as a skilful 
navigator would act in an intricate navi'- 
gation, who would not move without the 
lead and line in his [Kind. As to the de- 
tails of any kind, he would not yilcdge 
himself to them ; and for that very reasoni 
he would vole for tliK* appointment of a 
committee. With the most perfect con- 
viction*on his mind* that there never ex- 
isted so good a constitution as the British, 
he wxas of course dej^irous to preserve all 
that was estimable, and to abolifelif only 
that vfhich was confessedly bad ; mul above 
all he wa^ anxiofis not to be suppcKsed to 
countenance that which it wjv» the fashion 
to call a radical reform. 

Mr. C. /r. opposed the motion/ 

on the ground that a reference of the sub- 
ject ti4 a c»§nimittee would uns!»iile the 
mind of every man in the.counby. When 
once the work of alteration was com- 
** menced, it w'w^uid he impossible to sa}'' how 
far it might , go. He could hy no means 
acccKKo fb.the nt of such a com- 

mittee, witiioiU pledging liimself to some 
specific plan, and this he felt to be irA- 

iAjvd rorchesier itVcit lie*had listenfMl 
alUmtivtIy to all the icariues that had Iffeeu 
urged on bolii sides. 

was bat one motive tliat. should ina.icethe 
liouse 1,0 acce/le to the niolion ; namei\> 
the p/uvguasion thjtt was the .stale of 

their orgaiiizaiion that a repetition df tiio 
advantages which the country hat^ liet;cto- 
"^)re derived fVoin it could not^be^ra- 
*tionalIy cxpccte^l. lN'ow% ‘although hii 
ad milled that ^bere were many faults in 
tlfe- constitution of the Ilouso, he CiDuld by 
'no n^eaifs go ttf that length. Among all, 
who had sj>oken during the debate t‘nc»'o 
were nyt two who agreed ip their i fleas oi 
reforuj. If the House went into the de- 
tailf they woidd soon find that tb y had 
not heard, a lenth^part of the v.uiedes oi 
opinion, whicil existed on the sul^ett. 
Unless, tlie House therefore wished to 
throw the couiUry into coufubion, tbi y 
would not endanger that fahrcc which h;«cl 
been the pride and .saTegqarcj^of the couii* 
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try. On the whole, he sliould give hid 
decided negative to the motion, convinced 
that such a vagiie proposition could not 
save but niiglit ruin the country.; at the 
same time ho admitted, that it should be 
considered bow that system of"^ venality 
which at present existed could be best 
subd ued. 

Mr. iSrand in reply said, he had not 
heard any arguments to prove that the 
House was, as he had asserted it'not to 
be, the true representatives of the people. 
They did not stand as every, man ought to 
stand, an indepebdent and free agent, an- 
swerable to none blit his constituents. He 
condemned the nomination of members by 
peers as more dangerous than the taking 
of premiums for seats. Whatever the fate 
of his moiion might be on tliis occasion, 
he would feel it h«s duty to bring the sub- 
ject forward again apd again. There were 
indeed ^certain parts of this plan he had 
detailed 4o the House, which he meant to 
propose indistinct bills in the^ course of 
this sessions,, if not too late^ — but if so, he 
pledged himself to submit these distinct 
••proposiiions to the House early in the 
next sessions, and he had no doubt that 
their adoption would serve to raise that 
House in^the fsVimation of the public. 
He bad thought it incumbent on him to 
state w'hat he thought wouJd invigorate 
and revive the hopes of the people. An 
hon, gent, had called it an ill -.contrived 
system, but he had never recommended 
any derogation from the established con- 
stitution. His object was to restore the 
ancient and! const itational rights of the 
people. — The House then divided : 

For the ibotion, 11^; Against it, 2S4; 
Majority, 119. 


List qf the Minority. 


Ahercromby, hou. J, 
Antpuie. VV. L. 
SagenaK W. 

Baillie, li 
Baring, A. 

Baring, J. 

Bidduiph, R. M, 
Bradshaw, bon. N. C. 
Brand, hon. T. 
Brougham, li. 

Burrell, bu C. 

Byng, G. 

Cal craft, J. 

Calvert, N. 

Cochrsme, lord 
Coke, J. W. 

Col borne, R, 

Comhe, li. C. 
Creevey, T. ^ 


Culhbert, J. R. 
Daly, rt. hon. D. B. 
Dundas, C. - 
Ki;:5ton, earl cf , 
Fellowes, hoij.»V. 
rergU'aon, R. C. 
Fitzgerald, M, 
Fitzpatrick, bnn.^R. 
Fitzroy, lord W. 
Foley, T. 

Forbes, viscount 
Gordon, W. ^ 
Gower, earl 
Grattan, rt. hon. II. 
Giles, D. 

Halsey, Joseph 
Ilainiiton, lord A. 
Hamilton, sir C. 
liiibbert, .G, 


Hobhouse, B. 

Horner, ^F. 

Howard, II. 

Hume, W. H. 

Hurst, *R. 

Hutchinson, C. II. 
Jekyll,J. 

King, sir J. D. 
Kensington, lord 
Kemp,'J. • 

Lamb, hon. W. 
Lambton, R. 

Lang ton, O. 
Latouche, J. 
Latouche, R. 

Lefevre, C. S- 
Letoon, sir W. 

Lloyd, ♦sir E. 
Lockhart, J. I. 

Long, R. 

Longman, G. 
Lyttleton, hon. W. II 
Macdonald, J. 
Manning, W. 

Martin, H. 

Matthew, ]\J. 

Manic, hon. VV. 
Milbanke, sir R. 
Mildmay, si» H. 
Milner, sir W, 

Moore, P. 

Mofctyn, sir T. 
Newport, sir J. 

D. 

Osborn, lord F. 

Old, VV. 

OssnUton, viscount 
Palmer, i', 

Parnell, IL 


Peirse, H. 

Pelham, hon. C. 
Pigott, sir A, 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Portman, E, B. 

Prittte, hon. F. A. 
Pym, F. 
obarts, A. 
oinilly, sir S. 

StS' Aubyn^ sir J. 
Savage, F. 

Scudamore, R. P. 
Sebright, sif J. 

Sharp, 11. 

Sheridan, rt. hon. R.B> 
Shipley, R. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, W. 

Somerville, sir M, 
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Tuesday, May 22, 

[Foreign Timblu ani.> SniepiNO.] Mi. 
Rose moved the oeder of the day for the 
House resolving into tt committee, 

to consider of tlie propriety oj increasing 
ihe-dipics on th,e importation of foreign 
limber. &.c. He then stated fo the, com- 
mittee tliat l\ie object to whicii he had to 
call the atunuon of the coinmiltee was of 
very great impoi ttTnce. It was that by 
adopting thepolic]f of laying a heavy ad- 
diticnF.l duty on iheYimberJmpor^ed from 
the. North ot Europe they might encourage 
tile impoi tatiptfi of -that essential article 
from our own colonies in North America. 
—The price' of timber in the north of 
Europe had within these few years risen to 
an enormous extent ; no less indeed than 
300 per cent. Another disadvantage at- 
tending this trade was, that, in the present 
state of Europe, the timber was hrongbf 
to us, not by British but by foreign sln[>s^ 
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land this to such, a degnee, that he believed age of timber alone^ to the extent of 
there was paid la^ year* between 2 and 3 380,000 tons, this country had paid to fo- 
millions to foreigners alone for the freight- reigners the sum of from 2 to 3,000,000/. 
age of timber imported, to the amount and, on a former Evening an hon. gent, 
of 358,000 tons. •He believed that one well acquainted with trade, *on the subject 
half of the timber neccssarjr for our con- of the marine insurance, had inform^ 
sumption might be procured from our own them, that not less than 10,000,000/. 


colonics in NortJ^, America, whijh with 
the pines of Canaoa would neftrly supply 
the wholes and c^en if it fell short of his ex- 
pectations, the country iwoiild be compen- 
sated f<y the loss by other advantages. 
The system now in use encouraged not 
only the building of foreign ships, but the 
formation of foreign sailors, and by the 
measure he now had to propose, he 
trusted a change would be wrought, b^ 
which, instead of twice that number of sea- 
men, trained for Denmark and Russia, to 
be emplo^^ed against us by#our enemies, 
about 15,000 would be created for our- 
selves. The measure would besides en- 
courage our colonies. It would enable 
them to clear ikeir grounds of timber, and 
induce the cultivation of flax, •hemp, Ac. 
for our importation. In return*, the co- 
lonies would be en*abl?d to take our rna- 
nufactu^^insteadof oiirtbeing obliged to 
send otHRr their timber, as we now did, 
our ships in ballast. The principle ofl^s 
proposition was nojt new, it wsfs as old as' 
the (lays of Ciueen Anfte. He adverted 
to an extraorij inary and ill-judged assertion 
advanccul by a noble b»r(l (Cochrane) on 
a former night, that lliM e was not timber 
enough in Plymouth dock yard to build 
one half of a seventy- four. He regretted 
the noble lord could have been so hasty, and 
recommended him more caution in luaking 
such unguarded assertions for the future. 
I'he timber now in PI yinouthdock yard was 
out of all pwaporlion gr/'ater than thaj spe- 
cified by tl^e noble lord. Upon all tJu e 
considerations, he trusty the Cogirniitee 
would concur with him in the Resolution, 
** To lay an additional dut}f on oak wain- 
scot, &c. imported under any shape fit)m 
the north of P^urope, and , all timber not 
imported by the East T^ndia Company, or 
directly* from c8vn colonies in North 
America.'* • • 

Sir IV. Lemon said*a fevwjvords in favour 
of the Resolution. 

Mr. Horner rose to call the earnest at- 
tention of the House, nol so much to 
the present resolution, as to the alarming 
increase of foreign shipping; in our trade 
thus incidentally brought under their eye 
'on this occasion. The right hon. gent, 
had stated, that, last year, "for the freight- 


paid, the same year, for the whole foreign 
freightage. This he considered as an 
alariiyng increase of foreign shipping, en- 
tirely subversive of our maritime system. 
He again then entrcaj-ed the House to take 
into their serious consi(|eration this new 
and growing evil, which, in his opinion, * 
arose altogether out of the mercantile 
system, so much the favourite of the right 
hon. the Chancellor* of the* Exchequer. 
Of this system, so jpersevered in, Buona- 
parte might be taking the advantage, and, 
like Cromwell, who, by^diverting the trade 
from the Dutch, betame the carrier and 
first iparitime ^ower uf Europe, fie'might 
be deluding our government, b/ pretend- 
ing a totid disregard to commerce, while, 
in fact/ even in the miSstofvvaf, by our own 
connivance he was creating seamen to mai^ 
his fleets against us. For he could, at any 
tirne, transfer t6 his service the men thus 
employed id a neutral tiade, of powers 
immediately under his t^ontrcnil. If he 
exercised.his genius, as he was well able to 
do in this wa*y, he would be playing a deep 
game, and •deluding us by taking ad- 
vantage df our own ill-judged policy. 

Mr. Rose in reply, stated, that so far 
from encouraging foreign shipping, tCe 
Board of Trade never, in .ojie instance, 
swerved from this principle ; neve^; to 
permit a foreign ship to gowhgre a British 
ship could be employed. The hon. ^nt. 
talked* of their being deluded ; bdt how 
was lhi.f ? It was by the strong hand, of 
Bnonapxirt^, wliiefi procured the exclu- 
sion of British shipping from the ports of 
the north of l^iurope. — The# questfon fhen 
was, whether, by accepting oj* neutrarcar* 
riage', here no o\her could be used, they 
were to carry ©a an important trade } or, 
^by rejecting this means, were to Ihut the 
dooi^on their exports, and starve their ma- 
nufacturers ? It was a consolation to^know, 
that, uifder all. the disadvantages imposed 
by tlie enemy, our pwn shipping had in- 
creased in ^alee. As a proof of this, he 
instanced •a vessel, •bought three years ago 
for 2,700/. now*selling’at 6,000/. • • 

Mr. £>. Girfdy considereil it as a matter 
of general policy to eiicourage, trade with 
our own colonies. The argument of Bu()- 
naparte's treading^n the s,lrep8K)fCromweIi, 
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was an additional reason fdr approving of 
the proposed measure. He had heard, 
however, that ihe timber from North Ame- 
rica was not adequate for our national 
purposes, and. also that the quantity could 
not be so great as the right hon. gent, ex- 
yi^cted, or the uses ot the country required. 

The Cktntcdior of the "Exchequer rose to 
endeavour to dissipate the gloomy appre- 
hensions expressed by the hon gent, oppo- 
site, and those which his speech mighl have 
excited as to the commercial state of the 
country. There vvhre doqbtless, a great 
man}^ foreign ships employed in our trade 
to the various ports of tlie horth of Europe, 
as it was impossible to carry on trade with 
those places, in English ships. His right 
hon. friend therefore was desirous of ob- 
taining at supply of t*imber from omi* own 
colonies, that foreign ships miglit not be 
so much encouraged. The hon. gent, op- 
posite, must therefore thinfe the plan he 
proposed#jnost wise^ as it wont to counter- 
act that evil of which he!' hud coinplaincd. 
If foreign slyps had Jueen much employee* 
trading to the north of Europe, British 
•vessels had been employed instead of 
others in the trade to SoiilU America and 
to the Spanish and PoiLugueee cqlon'ies, 
so that if there tvere an increase of foreign i 
tonnage in one quarter, there was an in- I 
crease of British tonnage in aiidiher. In j 
1S07 the tonnage of British ^vessels com- 
ing inward amounted to 8,590. tona; in 
1809 the amount w^as 10,178, having in- 
creased 1,583 tons. The tonnage of fo- 
reign ships employed in 1 807 amounted 
to 3,702. hv 1809 its amount was 4,(ib2, 
having increased since 1807 by 980. 
Thus it app^eared that there was an in- 
crease of the tonnage of foreign vessels 
employed in our trade of 980 ton^s, while 
the increase of Rritish tonnage aniounUnl 
to 1,583 tons. From this it mhst ajipcar 
that alltlhe advantage was not on the side 
of foreign vessels, but that the inoreasc of 
their tonnage arose from the^ gentral in- 
crease of trade. The tonnage of thb Eng- 
lish vessels cleared out in 1807 was 
tons, in 1809 it was 9.935^ that of* tb^feign’ 
vessels cleared out in tlie former year was 
3,630j in the lafter 4,370. Hence would 
be obvious that the increase of the ton- 
nage of foreign vessefs was ,740 tons, vv^Iiile 
that of the English vessels ejeared out 
amqunted to lOU, so that^he increase of 
the trade carried on in English vessels was 
greater in proportion than the increase of 
that carried on by ^eans of foreign ship- 


t 

ISlO.^East India Ij^nance^ 

Mr. Tremayne was Apprehensive that the 
American timber was not fit for all the 
purposes to which ihis^-ountry would wish 
to apply her importations of that article, 
and we would thc*refpre be at a loss for 
our necessary supplies, were a heavy duty, 
amounting to a prohibitmn, to be laid on 
that procured from ihe north of Europe. 

Mr J Bating objecteJ to the system of 
trade favoured by iidnisters, as lending to 
prefer the northern neutrals, which were, 
in reality, our enemies, to the American 
shipping, in the trade to Norwa^ and the 
Baltic. That trade might much better be 
carried on under tlie American flag; but 
for thi^ really neutral power had been 
substituted pretended neutrals, who might 
be. instantly converted into enemies, and 
we were consequently by this course en- 
riching a part of the world it was least our 
interest to enrich. This was the great 
error of t'he present system — the encou- 
ragement of the northern powers instead 
of America. With regaref to the measure 
itself, he fvared our colonies would nei- 
ther produce a suriicieiit f|naiUity of tim- 
ber, nor that of suiftcient quality. It would, 
besides, give the western part king- 

dom an advantage ever tlie eal^V, as the 
former would be su)iplied iVoin^Aiuerica, 
and the iy.Vter from tlie Baltic. It would 
also incittiiso the [iricd of a if^^ccs.sary ar- 
ticle, already enormously high. The ob- 
ject was, however, a great ' one, and the 
experiment migh\ perhaps deserve to be 
tried. 

Mr. Rose said, that government had 
ever been ready to rnconrage America, 
as far as she would allow them to favour 
her. The disposition was, and ever had 
been, the sitnie. 

Mr. Varnell, from achuse.in the bar- 
rack! contracts, in Ireland, enforcing the 
use^pfMemel, in opposition to American 
timber^ took it fo*' granted, that the latter 
was of *a veiy bn|'ei ior quality. He must 
ilw.Tcfbre bo averse to a measure which 
would introduce it* into all our public 
works. He also o|>^K>sed t^e resolution, as 
intev'fering in an unjiisiitiable niaiy[ier with 
the trade of the countjy, which* ought al- 
ways to be 

7716 Kesoluftion, and others consequent 
thereon, were then agreed to, and the re- 
port ordered U> be received to- morrow. 

[East India Finance.] Mr. Prender* 
gastt in pursuapee of his notice, rose to 
move for theV production of a paper which 
would throw much light on the state of 
India finance^ but more especially on tlur 
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export trade of that coantry. The fate of 

his former motion ^hould- not deter him 

from trying the fate of another, though 
apprehensive of resistance from the same 
quarter which caused it to be rejected, on 
the score papers >tere too vo» 

luminous and expensive. He now wished 
only for a single d^j^ument, which could 
be resisted on no other account •but^as ex- 
posing the«execurtre government of India, 
and the rapid decay of the exports of that 
country, ^which by good management 
might be made so productive. He con- 
cluded by moving for the copy of a letter 
from the governor and council ol Bengal, 
to the court of directors, dated August 23, 
1809. 

Mr. R. Dimdas opposed the motion, on 
the ground that the paper was now before 
the East India Committee, Wiose report 
would bring it under the cofisideralion of 
the House. He had opyjosed the hon. 
gent.’s former motion, not from a desire of 
any concealment of alfairs wliich were 
perfectly well knowui, but on litcouiit of 
the immense mass of papers moved for, 
which could not baVe Been produced but 
at very j||Bat exp8nce. He now opposed 
his rnoii^^because he ponsidered it highly* 
inexpedient to take a detached paper fron* 
under the consideration of the Cdmmitte’e, 
and call on tl^e House foi®a decision on a 
part of a quesyon, when they would soon, 
have the whole before th|:m. 

Mr. Crec»ey wished that all tlie papers 
which were moved for had been in the 
hands of hoii. genilernen during the recess 
The various documents had not fair play 
in the House; it was necessary that it 
should be in possession of every paper, on 
these grounds he voted ’for the motion. 

Mr. (rran/^observc'd, on the sub- 

ject of Finary:e and the export trade there 
must necessarily be a multitude of^dcfCu- 
inents. if ‘the House was. now U) take 
them into consideration, k woTild just have 
to go ov^r the same gijpund it did before? 

Mr. Prendcr^ast said, that it could he 
proved, by an cxaniinaTion into India af- 
fairs, tiuit. the ^)rnpfny.was in a sfaift of 
bankruptcy; but if vhosc affairs wore p^- 
perly attended to, the bonseq^ienccs wotild 
liave been directly (qq)osiie\ As to the 
documents, no possibie reason could be. 
given for their refusal • 

After a ^hort conversation the H'»use 
divided, vi'hen there appeared- — For the 
Motion — 2'!.; Against it — 64; Majority 
—40. 

[Property Tax]. General L«ift having. 
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taken a retrospective view of the different 
advances made to the snd the com^ 
parative increase which •bad taken places 
even in the wages of artizans, concluded 
with moving the repeal of (hose parts of 
the different acts imposing taxes upon pro- 
petty, which applied to officers in the 
army and navy, and to subalterns in the 
militia. 

Mr^ Jb/m Smith thought the case of the 
officers of the army and navy a hard one, 
as it appeared thtit tjiey had had more 
pay formerly than now^ though a sura 
would have beer^ affluence some time ago, 
which would now scarcely suffice for sub- 
sistence, however frugally managed. He 
had heard it said, tha't the great motive 
of the soldier ought to be honour, and 
lliat it vVould be better that officers should 
be persons of some subsfance. He could 
not assent to the principle. Some of the 
most yaluable^ofticers.in the servVe had 
been men of no fortune, who raised them- 
selves by 4.heir merits ; and honour had 
no skill in surgery/' it certainly had 
none in conkery^.^’ It would not serve for. 
food. He siatecrthat colonel Grey, one 
of }ps constituents, had mentioned to liirn 
cases ol*pcculiav hardship in the profession 
from the scantiness of p^y, aftd, indeed, 
he had himself observed many such. He 
should be sorry to diminish the revenue, 
but he e.arncStly recomme nded it to the , 
ChancelloV of the Exchequer, whose pri- 
vate character he admired, to apply h\j 
mind to this subject, and to improve the 
condition of the officers of thc^ army and 
navy, though the necessity in the nj3uvy 
was not so strong. He pron^umc^d an 
eulogium on the chariicrer of the British 
army, ctrid particularly advcried to the de- 
votion ib their •country witii wliich they 
encountered all the hardships of foreign 

limates ; of the West and East ^Indies, 
&c., a circumstance wliich,«iii hisopinmn, 
Jiad not been suffu iently attended >;o. He 
asked’ yheiher a saving to the extent of 
5 or f)00,000/ ?a-v ear might not be made 
by imposing the bi^er taxon the malt, and 
so lef y itig. both tlie tax on beer and that 
on malt only at the expeuce whicU vvas 
now reqfiired to collect Uie Patter tax } 

• Li»rd Palmcrsione lulmiited the merits of 
the i ' dicers Vn' Ihe army in their utmost 
extent ; aitd the^oiil^ ground of objection 
to the measure pro|)Os»al, was its iiiqji^c- 
ticahility. The relief must come in a dif- 
ferent way. He coritrovi / Jcd some uf the 
statements of the gallarti general ; t r he 
! '.-ay vvas formerly* liable.*to tJeductions, 
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whicli had been laid aside*, and as to the 
augmentation of salaries in the civil de- 
partments, it ought to be recollected that 
the rise was little more than a compensa- 
tion for the loss of fees which had been 
abolished. He must oppose the motion. 

Mr. Hurst contended strongly for the 
propriety of adopting some measure of 
relief, at a time when all the necessaries of 
life were so much advanced in price. He 
thought also, that under the present 'regu- 
lation, the officers in the different services 
did not receive the sum which they were 
promised upon the faith of government. 
The income tax reduceef it 10 per cent. 
If this was not done away, some other 
means should be tried to pkicc them in a 
state of comfort, and enable the govern- 
ment to make good its? promise to them. 

Sir Charles Pole could not allow this ques- 
tion to go to a vote, without explaining his 
reason fer the support which he should give 
it, althoirgli he thought it did not far 
enough, as the merely relieving officers 
from the K\- per cent, was not eaual to 
their "fair and honourable claims, ne had 
^almost said their just deniaftds ; but any 
and every amelioration of their present 
situation, was in his opinion, wise and fie- 
cessary, aijd woidd have his support. He 
had on a former occasion stated to the House, 
and had endeavoured to call the attention 
of the right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to the pay of the officers of the 
navy, and had presumed to caution him 
against increasing the salaries of other 
servants of the pOblic, unless he was pre- 
pared to mdel the subject now before the 
Holism He then stated that there were cer- 
tain classes**of the^navy actually receiving 
less now than they did in \(59?t, — ll‘:i must 
now restate that it would be the greatest 
injustice to the artny ai;id navy, if the sti- 
pendo of the clergy and law officers with 
evG»*y ocher civil department under govern- 
ment were augmented, and no arttention 
paid to the sufferings and privations of 
those officers^ that the ciyil departments 
of the navy had been most considerably 
creased, lie need onlyto rtffer to a few, and* 
he would instance that of the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, who in lGl)4 had only iiOO/. 
and no fees, and in 1810 — 4,000/. The judge 
had only 400 or OOOZ^ and t?ow' he beHev- 
ed it was upwards of ,'j,000/. He was aware 
tha^ magnitude of th6 sum required, 
was such as to cause every minister to 
pause before he acceded to the claim, but 
this very statement made it more neces- I 
sary that should not augment partially] 
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the allowancesto pubAc servants. Me was 
sure he, might without hesitation satisfy 
himself, that the HousS would not resist 
the petition of officers in the navy, if they 
can shew that they actually received less 
now than they did in 1695. But he must 
say, he did not wish to see any petition 
presented from them, and he was sure that 
the sei'»rice* might loolc Ivith confidence' to 
the right hon.* gent.* who presi<Jcd at the 
board of admiralty ; from those and from 
the crown did he hope that they would re- 
ceive protection and support, iii all and 
every difficulty, 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should oppose 
the motion ; not because he thought the 
statements made were no grievances, or 
diat no provision sliould be made, but be- 
cause the principle upon which the pro- 
posed relief was founded w^as a bad one. 
The officers of the army and navy should 
certainly be put in a better situation, par- 
ticularly al ter the alteration that was made 
in the situation of the civd officers. He 
hoped the gallant general would not push 
the question to a division. — ^^fhe motion 
was then withdrawn. 

HOUSE OF LOROS. 

, Wednesday, May 23, 

[Commercial Licenses.] The Earl of 
Lauderdale again complained of the abuses 
which attended the granting of licenses 
by the privy council to merchant vessels 
destined for diflerent ports of the conti- 
nent, and allowed to import diflerent arti- 
cles. By means of those new regulations 
the whole of the trade of the country was 
thrown into the hands and placed at the 
mercy of the noble, lord at the head of the 
board of trade. No settled rule seemed to 
be laid down cither respecting the terms 
upon which licenses were granted, the 
time they might endure, or the nature of 
the articles, importation of which they 
permitted. The papers laid on the table 
in pursuance of a iflotion of his, did not 
answer his inlentitfhs or expectation, he 
musi Uierefore inov« for, more extended 
communications, , 

‘Earl Bathurst observed, that in the 
granting of rtiese licences, many irregu- 
larities inighf occur, which it was impos- 
sible to prov'ide against. It was found 
necessary to renew some licenses which 
had expired before the object for which 
they were ^granted had been obtained. 
In other cases pretended corrcspondencer 
were ' adduced in order to obtain licenses. 
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which wwaftfw«r|*fw^^ who WM ac^nt|e4 wi4h Mr. HoiU's 

ous, M they refer«4 «> contras which haed-writing. 3tace he came into the 
mrer bad takeo pl^e. Bjd what the no- Houte, he had f hewn it to a member of 
ble lord coroplaiiied of hw occarrW dor- the board of ordnance, who declared it to 
ing the late administration, as well as be Mr. Hunt’s hand-writiog. . 
under the presetttadmMiistralipn,8od per. The -^ofer suggested, that the more 
hap? <^uld npt weU avoid^de regular way of proceedipg would be to 

i-w'd HQllmd would not look for a ju?ti^ move the reading of the order upon the 
, ficaUoapf»«ch m^sures tothecontiMCtof journals for Mr. Hunt's attendance this 
this or ttut adnynifitration. The ques- day, and in case of his nomattendance 
tion was, whether they were right or then to lay the letter before the House, 
wrong. In his opinion they had all their being 6rst cerlihed as the hand- writing 
source in^hc orders of council. of Mr. Hunt. This was accordingly done. 

The Earl of Lauderdale made a few ob- Mr. Long having declared bhe hand- writing 
servations in reply, and concluded with to be that of Mi*. Hunt. ® 

moving for the production of a retjirn of The letter was then delivered to, and 
the licenses granted from the year 1793, read by the clerk as follows : 
and the description of the parties to whom, Lisbon. 6tli May, 1810. 

they had been granted down to the pre- Sir ; .1 have received at this jijacc the 
<6601 time.— -Ordered. Twelfth Report of the Commissioners of 

[Droits of AoMiaaLTv,] Bord Holland military enquiry, in which, equally to my 
regretted he was notin the House when it concern as astoyishmAit, from the jnjper- 
was moved, that the bill for granting an feet materials before them, they hgve sup- 
annuity to his serene highness-the duke posed a balance against me of 83.7(j9/. 
of Brunswick be read the third ^time; for I9s. dd, a rfbm far beyojad any amount in 
he should have thought it his duty to have which I am indebted *to the public,, or, 
moved a postponeip<^Pt* At the same consistently witjh course of Ordnance a 
time he trusted po objection would be payments, could be indebted. — The corn- 
taken to liis moving a reconsideration of, missioners fqpling it expedient, as they 
the propriety of taking this grant from express it, to make an immediate* report 
the consolidated fund, if other^ source)^ were obliged to compile il in htisle, and 
should be di*c'uvereikfrom whence it might .have, much to,my prejudice, omitted many 
have been mor# satisfactorily made. He explanations I afforded tliem, which I 
should now niave, That an humble ad- conceived should have been noticed, al- 
dress be presented to liis Majesty, for a though the allowance of them might have 
return of the amount of the droits of ad- been subject of future consideration. — 
miralty, and the purposes to which they The Report, in many respects, is evidently 
had been applied."— The motion was inaccurate. The Commissioners have 
agreed to. drawn many conclusions against me from* 

imperfect information, and fo» waitt of 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. tojnvestigate manyparts of the ac- 

iji-j j Tijr count which they could not understand 

Wednesday, May 0.3* , themselv%s, and* resfjectii\g which they rc- 

{ExpuLSiaN OF Mr. Hunt.] Mr. CaU quired gAieral and more correct testimony. 
cre^t rose, in pursuance of a notice, he had —To shew you the character of Mr^ Rud- 
given upon a former day, relative to Mr. dick's Evidence, he sa 5 ^«i he^gave security 
Hunt, a member of that House, and lately for lO^OpO/, for the faithful discharge of 
treasurer of tlie ordnaj^ce. But b^fore^he his services, but wlio never gave me any. 
should proceed upon th^ subject of his no- — It.is impossiWe for me to go into the 
tice, he felt it nec^sary to acquaint the whole report ; bijt I have in a singfe mo- 
House tKflft he had received, within tHese ment upon the face of the account, dis- 
&w days, a letter, dated Lisbon,. the l^h* covered items amounting to not less ^han 
of April, subscribed with tfic signature of 20,000/. \vhich I know to bft erroneously 
Mr. Hunt, pifir porting to come from him, charged against me ; and it having been 
and immediately relating to the subject of j surmised by the commissioners that I 
the motion he meant to bring forward, might have* recejvedP more on the volun- 
It was his wish to submit this letter to the tary account than I have brought forwsQ-d 
House; but as he could not hknself vouch to the public credit, which remark lays^ 
/or its authenticity, he wished to submit me open to the suspicion of being defi* 
it first to the inspection of some gentleman cient to an undefined amount, I can, in 

' ' 1' • M [2] • .* • 
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wswer to this remark, distinctly state, that 
not a shilling upon voluntary charge came 
into my hands which was not accounted 
for, in most instances immediately and 
not quarterly ; and in fact, regulations 
which I found it highly necessary to adopt 
in respect to this account, made it impos- 
sible 1 Sltould receive a shilling of it in an 
itidirect or clandestine manner. I lament 
that I have ^not time to aftbrd you some 
explanatory observations on sotiie other 
parts of the Report ; I am only enabled to 
state to you generally tjiat I am not in- 
debted to the •public the amount imputed 
to me ; and whatever fnay be ascribed to 
me in respect to the incorrect manner of 
transacting public business, yet it will ap- 
pear by the present Report, page 55, that 
I did <iot act upon a deliberate attempt or 
design to defraud the public, as 1 left in 
the office the sum of 7,257/. 95 . 4d. of 
whjQh I had the absolqic disposal, and 
-two days afterwards I paid 4,000/. into 
the Bank of England on account of my 
supposed balance.-— It occasions me deep 
regret, tWt I should have, imprudently 
withdrawn myself at g]l,«from the investi- 
gation of my accounts, but which I inad- 
vertently did from the prejudice excited 
against me, by the exaggerate*d reports! 
circulated in respect to the amount of der ^ 
ficiency, from the publicity’' ^iven to my 
examination before the commissioners of 
Military enquiry, on which though the 
-investigation was only pending, a thou- 
sand erroneous statements were founded, 
so as materially to affect my feelings. 
Under the- present circumstances of luy 
situation, and the state of my health,! 
gnd myself incapable of allending the ho- 
nourable Houst, and my anxious request 
is to have some indulgence in point of 
time. I ilattei; myself, ‘that consistently 
with your regard for the inte/es'is and opi* 
nJon^ofthe country, you may feel at liberty 
tO'W'ave for fi period your motioji for my 
atteridanco in my pla,ce ; 1 shtxpld hope, 
that neither the House or yourse lf would 
regret such an attentioif to me, as I. am 
actu4ted by the most^ sincere desire -of 
afTording every satisfaction in my* power 
to the public, but to effect which purpose 
it is iiecess 2 h*y I should have a treasonable 
extension of time for my going throng 
the accounts ; in doing which, I am sure,- 
I could satisfactorily remove ‘some of the 
jft-ejudices inferred against me in the re- 
port,, while I should be able, certainly to 
establish articles ofdiscbarge in my favour, 
not included in tite present state of the ac- 
count.— Thert^ is anoAier g! Jurid on w hich ■ 
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I trust the H^use Vould favourably re- 
ceive . my request ; which is, that the 
Comyiissioners of nnlitary enquiry have 
expressed an intention of entering more 
fully into the consi(]eration of what was 
the conduct of business, in the office of 
Treasurer of the ordnarfee ; and I intreat, 
therefore, that this further information may 
be wait^ for, and tlfat a Resolution mayi 
not pass against me upon the imperfect 
report at present before the House. — I 
have only to return you my best acknow- 
ledgments for the great deKcacy you 
have shewn towards me consistently with 
your public duty ; in the manner in which 
you have introduced the subject of my 
conduct before the House, which if it 
shall be pleased to w'ave my attendance 
for a while, may rely that I will not 
abuse indulgence, or disappoint expecta- 
tion. — 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

Joseph 

** P. S. It IS my intention to return to 
England as soon as possible. J, H/^ 

John Qalcraft, Esq. Mf P. 

London. 

Mr. CaXcraft tjhen. moved, that the 12tFt 
report of military enquiry should be taket> 
into consideration. (The report was en- 
tered as read.) He observed, that not- 
withstanding the statements in the letter, 
they did not rebut the violarionof an act 
of* parliament for the re^yulation of public 
offices. Six weeks bad elapsed since ho 
first called tlie .intention of the House to 
this subject, in that time the intelligence 
would have reached Lisbon, and Mr. 
Hunt might have returned ; it did not ap- 
pear in fact that he was in a stale of ill- 
healih. During the Easter recess he had 
a conversation with a respectable relation 
of hib, who applnd for an extension of 
lime ; to this he replied he liad no objec- 
tion, provided the aitendanc<k of Mr. Hunt 
was hisured before the sessio.n closed. It 
was of imp^)ftance to the general wolfare 
Jo make an example of defaulters. An 
act had been passed to restrict tlie Trea- 
surer of tlipe Ordnance to dravv on the 
Bank unless for the public ; that law had 
been carried jnto effect with the greatest 
propriety by Mr. Davison, tlie former 
Treasurer. A short time after Mr. Hunt 
came into office, he began to draw on the 
batik in the names of persons who were 
connected with the ordnance. In this ir- 
regular way he drew 100,000/. a great 
part of wJiich he owes to the public. 
With respect to the manner in which he 
intended now acting, he had looked over 
the Journals and found that the onlvmodt 
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the Hotise had of pronetjd^pg when mem- 
bers were guilty (not immediately, of the 
present crime but df perjury and ^ther 
flagrant misdemeanors) was by expulsion. 
Since Mr. Hunt had, left the country, he 
should move for jhis expulsion ^ if he bad 
remained, he should rather have proceed- 
ed by indictment, and then have acted ac- 
cordingly. He did Tiht believe there^vere 
two opiniops on •the •subject. He was 
sorry to say, that ihan}j similar occur- 
rences had not been taken notice of by the 
House. He should mention that of gene- 
rafde Lancey, who was indebted to the 
public 100,000/. and yet possessed the rank 
and pay of a general in the service.* By 
such things the public feelings* were in- 
sulted. It was rather remarkable, that acts 
were passed for the very prevention of 
such conduct immediately previous to its 
taking place. If they were pot now en- 
forced, the vigilance of public* offices 
would be lulled asleep. In the Board of 
Ordnance, ihere,must have been* some su- 
pirieness in not taking notice of what vras 
going on in its neighbourhood. He con- 
47lu(ied by moving the following* resolu- 
tion, That Joseph Hunt, esq. late 
treasurer of the ordnance, had been guilty 
of a violation of the aCt of the 4Gth of 
his Majesty, for regulating the office^ of^ 
treasurer of ^he ordrtance,*and of embez- 
zling or misapplying certain sums of public 
money whilst fte held that office.^* Also, 
a Resolution, That for flie said ollences 
Joseph Hunt, esq. be expelled this 
House.^^ — Both which motions were agreed 
to, nem. con, ; the word embezzling'^ 
having been first left out of the former 
resolution at the suggestion of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

[Sf.cond Report on Proceedings re- 
specting Sir F, Burdett's Notices.] 
Mr. D. Giddy having moved for leave^to 
bring up this Report, * • 

Sir T. Turton opposed it^^tating it to 
be his wish to rescue the House out qf 
hands tb which it ha^l most impVoperly 
and unadvisedly entruAled its privileges, 
hands in^which he ha^ thought them most 
unwisely and dfihappily placed from the 
beginning to the end- The ntatter hiad* 
originated in the committaf^of Mr. Gale 
Jones, and when the motioa to mitigate 
the punishment against tli^t individual 
came to be considered, he ^as punished 
for the fault of his advocate. He disap- 
proved of the committal of the hon. hart., 
•but after the determination of the House, 
be could entertain no doubt as to its power 


of carrying the sentence into effect. He 
defied anj»^ man to find an objection to this 
right of committal. The Ij^ouse hadnow^ 
however, come to the question as to the 
right of supporting it. Whaty he could 
wish to know, was the committee ap^ 
pointed for, but to report on the state of 
the proceedings? Instead, how^ever, of 
shewing themselves equal to this purpose, 
the House had seen its privileges intrusted 
to a Jurfta more imbecile than the Junta 
oT Spain. What should have been their 
conduct ? They should have reported that 
it was proper to call before nhe House the 
solicitor who had fssued the process. Did 
our ancestors feel any difficulty on this 
head? They never did. And.as to the 
rights of the JSerjeant, acting, as he must 
be supposed to do, under the authority of 
the House, he was equally protected by 
their privileges as even the Speaker could 
be supposed to bg. HoiT. gentlemen flight 
ask, wa« not the House right in pleading ? 
He would answer that he thought they 
were not justified in dqing so. The lex 
parliamenti was the prima ier, and yet the 
report recommended that it should be sup- 
ported, first by ar\alogiesfrom the law, and 
then4)v the opinions of Judges. I^e en- 
Ireatecf olF the House not to admit any new 
edition of the law of parlianient to go 
abroad, which, should have the effect of 
degrading them, either in their own esti- 
mation or in that of the country. He was 
persuaded, they would accomplish this 
object far more effectually by dispensing ^ 
with the labours of the present committee* 
Mr. C. W. Wynn agreed with many of ^ 
the observations of the hoii. bart., and ro 
gretted that he had not opposed* the firo- 
ceedings earlier. He v^s particularly 
sorry, tliat the Attorney-General should 
have been instrftctecl to support the pri- 
vileges oT t4ie Ilptfse. That gentleman 
must, at all times, be ready to be cayed to 
the Hoiisp of Lords; and, if*it wcre^onry 
for the, sake of fo/m, he regretted,* that 
anotheroperson had not been appointed to 
sufikpprt the privileges of the House. « 

’ Thg Cfifincellor^ the Exchequer saiS, the 
arguments now used, would have applied 
better, if used at the time the House^was 
about to* resolve on the apfUointnient of 
the committee, and aUthat time when the 
learned argument of a right hon. gent, not 
now preseht (ISjr. t^onsonby), went so 
forcibly to recommend the pleading lo 
the action. He must also regret, that the 
hon. and learned gentlemen who now dis- 
approved of the report/had not lent their 
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a$9istaace to the committee. The only ‘ and a more fa^l^error, Btii ttoogh it 
question, however, as he conceived it» now wat his oplnio|i that the matter ahoeld 
was, if the report should he brought up ; rmver have gone to a {jommittet, he now 
and then the question would arise, whe- thought that the report of that committee 
ther it woujid be prudent or proper, con- should be brought up, and that it should 
sistently with the privileges of the House, lie on the table, with tl^ view to its ac- 
* that the report should be adopted. He curate perusal. When it was on the table, 
begged, also, to ask, was there any thing it would become the business of the House 
new in directing the attorney-general to to scan eaery syllablhW it, and not to let 
prosecute in the case of a breach of privi- a word pass whicho was not agreeable to 
lege i If Ihe breach of privilege was not the privileges of the House. It was the 
meditated and committed by the crown, duty of the House to watch their privi- 
why not instruct the attorney-general? leges. These were peculiar l^imes, in 
This was one** main distinction. When which it was necessary to ; guard them, 
the privilege was to be asserted against the and to let it be known that they were all 
eVown, the attorney general was not to be marked. It was the duty of the House 
employed : when against any other per- to see they did not receive a report which 
son, then tne attorney general w^as to be did not sufficiently recognize thosu pti- 
employed. The court before whom the vileges. 

case was brought must know, from the Mr. Homer wished to yield to the ar- 
plea, who the party was, namely, the gumeiits of his hon. and learned friend. 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and if on the propriety of receiving the report, 
the plejgL was to be denied, the allegation He wished, however, to know, if the re- 
must be tried as any other allegation port were* thus to be received, whether it 
would be — but when once tried, the deci- must not, r in the shape in which it now 
stop must be, that, being a question in stood, appear on the Journals of the House? 
which the House of C ommons was con- The Speaker finding that his opinion on 
cerned, it could not be judged of in any this question was expected, agreed that 
other jurisdiction whatever., ' this would surely be the effect of bringing 

Mr. C. W. fVynn explained, that the up the report, and ordering it to lie on 
attorney-general was directed to prose- the table. 

cute or defend, not as in a.breach of pri-- The Report vvastht^ brought up, 
^^ilege, but on occasion of a breach of the Mr. I>. Giddy, as chairman of the corn- 
king’s peace. j* mittee, felt it necessary *to say a few 

Mr. Adii/n begged it to be understood, words, and he mifst confess, that he thought 
that after the learned and right hon. niem- the House was placed in a very unfortu- 
ber lor Tavistock had, on a former night, nate situation ; it had great privileges, 
With suchw power delivered his opinion on but, owing to some defect in the constitu- 
' the privilrges of the House, he had endea- tion, it did not seem to possess the power 
voured te instil into the House that they of enforcing them ; unfortunately, no 
should come to some resolutions declara- clear recognition of such power had taken 
lory of the act of serving the notices be- place. No particular proceeding was re- 
ing a breach of their privfleges ; and that commended to the House in the report of 
they would accordingly call tfhe'attorney the Committee, because it appeared to 
who had served the process, before them, themHhat the practical and proper mode 
ahd proceed uccording to their established had already btfcn adopted. There was a 
usage in such case. If this had been further measure to be taken he allowed, 
done, the fact would have appeared on the but he doubted miSch the expediency of 
journals of the House. If it had b«en having recourse toMt. He reprobated the 
done," it Would have been an important opinions and purposes of the contemptible 
point. As matters now, however, stood, faction out of doors, l^ut was fibarfnl that 
it wgs admitted, as his hon. friend had iftihe House proceeded to commit one 
said, that nothing appeared on "the jour- solicitor aftef another, it might at last 
tials. At one step or other of the pro- force itself *into a contention with the 
ceedings, however, this must not be the judges themselves ; besides, it was con- 
case. He did not say it could be done srdered the peculiar boast of this country, 
at bringing up the report; but, he that every individual could be defended 
did rontetid, that, at some farther stage of a^inst any charge made against him^ 
the business, such an entry most be mad% He Was of opinion that the judgmenv 
that the House might not fall into anothof whatever it might be, weald now go om 
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with greftter weight t 9 the public, After 
the course that had been adopted^ If the 
House waved the dkercise of the privilege 
in the present instance, it could ^ot be 
construed into a i;^linquishnient of the 
privilege he contended for, but he denied 
the expediency of calling it into action 
upon the present occasion. In the same 
manner he felt thjt*the House niglft have 

S roceeded^ to commit or to expel sir F« 
lurdett, in the first instance, though he 
had voted against his commitment on the 
ground bf expediency. He hoped that 
the deficiency of which he complained, 
in the constitution, would soon be cor- 
rected. There was a case, not pnovided 
against in the Roman law, because it was 
presumed that no one would be atrocious 
enough to perpetrate it; and, perhaps, the 
present deficiency was to bf accounted 
for upon the same principle. This, how- 
ever, he wished to qualify, not meaning 
to confound the degree of crime in both 
cases. He hoped the House ‘would, in 
common courtesy, allow the report to be 
laid on the table, and printed ; after 
which, it might dispose^f it as it thought 
proper. • 

Mr. Adam was of opinion that the de-^ 
bate should be adjourned to Monda]^ 
next, in order that the House should have 
time to consider *the report maturely. 
There was one •principle however which 
he was desirous of entering his protest 
against : he could not agree with his hoii. 
friend that the House was not provided 
witii the fullest power to enforce its pri« 
vi leges. The power of commitment was 
theirs, and was as ancient as their privi- 
leges; it was fully established and recog- 
nised, and should be exercised upon such 
occasions. He concluded with moving, 
that the debate be adjourned to Monday. 

Mr. C. W'? Wynn apologized for |jiis4iot 
attending the committee of ^privileges, as 
he objected to it entirely ; afid it was not 
the practice of members to attend com- 
mittees,* to the principTe of which they ob- 
jected. ^ . • * 

Mr. Hurst saj|( no svound obstacle Ao 4 he 
reception of the report, which, granting, 
it were laid on the table, would* not pre- 
clude the House fi'om ftivtCer discussion 
if that should be necessary. * Their com- j 
mittee h!ad most ably discharged their 
duty, and their report was entitled to con- 
aideration. Legislative authority ipight, 
ht was sure, settle all the matters in dis- 
*pute ; while, if the House possessed such 
omnipotfewt privileges as were contended | 
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for, it was highly proper that their pri-^ 
vileges should now be ascertained and 
declared. ♦ , ' 

Mr. If. Smith express^ bis concern at 
hearing that any legislative measure was 
likely to pass on me subject. He con- ' 
tended strongly for the uncontroulablc 
nature of their privileges : which such ati 
act could only have the effect of weaken- 
ing. He hoped that those gentlemen who 
had i^ch a measure in contemplation, 
would consider all the consequences it 
was likely to produce, before they re- 
solved upon its introductieft). 

Mr. Secretary* jRydrr thought that both 
gentlemen had mistaken his hon. friend, 
whom he understood only to.have stated 
that some declaratory measure would be 
adopted, not to create but to proclaim the 
powers and privileges now called in ques- 
tion. He did not approve of the adjourn- . 
ment; the repert might lie on the table 
withoflt any supposition of a pledge on 
their part^to support or approve of it. 

Mr. p. Giddy said, that all lie intended 
to have stated, with respect to a legisla- 
tive act, was, that* some mode should be * 
devised, in order to stop proceedings of 
the*courts of law upon cmesiions privi- 
lege, in limine, • 

Mr. Whitbread thought that such a mea- 
'sure W’ould be very dangerous. The 
fact was, thaUthe House formerly did pos- 
sess the privilege of inhibition. They * 
could and used frequently to stop a suit at 
law by a letter from the Speaker to thd 
judges of the court in which the action 
was entered. This was, however, after-* 
wards curtailed by positive statutes, maSe 
in the 12th and 13ih o/ Wilfiam 3, w 
also by some statutes in the reigns of 
queen Anne and George 1. Upon this 
question^ofjprivilegif thefle seemed to be a 
great deal of intolerance on both skies. 
All those who were contending fm high 
privileges, talked of nothing ltts» than 
comniritilng attorfiies, counsellors, and 
even g8ing as fer as was formerly done^ 
oft'ommitting judges themselves far en- 
tertakiing a suit In which the f)rivi leges of 
the House Were concerned. , On the other 
hand, those who were irrigated by the 
^ate exercise of privilege, set down every 
Doe ^»s a most tyrannical person who ven- 
tured to say a word* in support of them. 
Now upon a queStioii which was to bg de- 
termined on arguments drawn from so 
many precedents, it was not surprising 
that every man shoufJ /lot have his mind 
compl^ely made np. Fur his part, he 
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looked for information with* ^<mal pleasure 
to bis Jearned friend (sir S. Komiliy) as 
to his other fearped friend (Mr. Adam). 
He had read the very clear and lucid Ar- 
gument published by another bon. friend 
(Mr. Wynn), which, as he believed, con- 
tained all the learning of the case. In 
that Argument it was stated, that in the 
year 1660, a person of the name of 
Thompson had been ordered to attend the | 
House, and positively refused to do^t and j 
shut his doors. The House consequently ) 
ordered that his doors should be broken i 
down. It was *a little unfortunate, how- j 
ever, for this precedent, fhat, like all the 
others of the same nature, we were left 
short, and were not told whether the doors 
were broken down. It appeared that in 
different instances of •a similar nature, the 
House was prorogued or dissolved before 
the question was fairly brought to issue, 
and those prorogations seamed to have 
been coatrived for the purpose of 'extri- 
cating the House from' a difficulty. He 
thought the committee appeared to la- 
bour too much to answer the arguments 
of anonymous publicaticns: 

The Attorney General thought the House 
had acted rightly in referring to the Com- 
mittee the poinjs they did, and that the 
Committee had very properly entered 
fully into the consideration ef these points 
in the Report they had given,, which he be- 
lieved would be equally satisfactory to the 
House and the country at large, 
c Mr. Lockhart said, that it was most evi- 
dent there were cases when the House 
,nmst resort, to a court of law. For ex- 
ample, if one of their officers had been 
murdered' when in the execution of his 
duty, it was most clear that they had no 
privileges by which the c;uine of murder 
could be adequately punished and there- 
forCv in that case they must appeal to a 
cojirt cf lawi He did not conceive that 
it was derogatory to their dignity to plead 
, to an action in a court of law, as it was 
only shewung to the cou^t the authority 
under which the committal was made. ’ 

M,i\ Elliot thought th^t the Hemseought 
to have committed the persons concerned 
in the proces^s ; and that they m\ght have 
an opportunity of considering the report 
maturely, supported the adjourn meni/. 

The question for laying the .report upon 
table was then carrfad without a di- 
visidh. 

Mr. Homer th,en rose to move the re- 
committal of ,the report, with a view af- 
terwards to move^ resolutions declaratory 


of the existence the privilege te 
the ^ utmost extent to which it had 
been claimed. The irfore he consider* 
ed the, objections which. he had on a 
former occasion stated ,to the report, the 
stronger they»appeared to his mind. He 
objected to the reference to the authority 
of courts of law, and to the ^mission of 
the exiftenee of the pfil^ilege on the part 
of the House of Refers, f He o^yected to 
the argument foun^led upon the analogous 
proceedings of courts of law^ The au- 
thority of the common law courti to pro- 
ceed by summary attachment, was found- 
ed on immemorial usage ; that of par- 
liamenl could not rest on any such founda- 
tion. He thought these matters extrane- 
cMs, and calculated only to throw' a doubt 
upon the existence of the privilege, which 
doubt might have the most pernicious ef- 
fect at a future period, if the time 
should eVer arrive when the crown 
might find it convenient to join a po- 
pular clamour against jthe House of 
Commons.** All this irrelevant matter he 
thought ought to be struck out. He con- 
cluded by moving) That the report be re- 
committed. ^ 

Mr. Wilbcfforce, after stating, that from 
his parliamentary experience, he w as con- 
vinced that there was on both sides of the 
House a sincere .disposition to •promote the 
public good, argued against the motion of 
the last speaker on these grounds, tliat the 
references to vvhiih the hon. gent, had al- 
luded, were not stated as the foundation of 
the privilege, but to shew the people of 
this country that the w'isest and best 
authorities admitted that the House had the 
privilege which was questioned ; that in 
this free constitution it was not alone suf- 
ficient to convince persons of great learn- 
ing 'and deep research ; but that it was 
important also to satisfy manj^ respectable 
people who might be led to countenance, 
in efiect, a most mischievous attack on the 
privileges of the House. The object of 
the Committee therd^bre,had been/'to com- 
pile the report in "plain and popular lan- 
guage. and to shewf. that the proceedings 
of the House was conformable to those in 
tlfe common courts, which constituted 
the glory of the country. He did not 
think this would have any tendency lo 
bring the privilege into doubt. 

Mr. Brougham said, that though he car- 
ried his ideas of the necessity of the pri- 
vileges as '^far as his hon. friends, and 
would always oppose any declaratory pro> 
ceeding as tending not to remove, but to 
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raise doubts, yet, he asked his bon. friends 
whether tbe^ did not believe t|;iat there 
were a great numBer of most repectable 
people, who at present doubted tjhe ex- 
istence of the necejsity of the privilege ; 
persons who vi ere entitled to sonsideration, 
and whom it was the truest wisdom to con- 
ciliate. He thought that the House ought to 
go all reasonable^ lengths to satisfy the 
people, that they wauld never unneces^ 
sarily ancl wantonly exercise privileges 
that might be misconstrued. The House 
could ne^er suffer in the estimation of the 
country, but through its own acts ; and 
they could only bring themselves into 
contempt by waging a war, in whicli even 
success W'Ould be ruin ; for what would 
their boasted privileges avail if they for* 
feited the confidence of the people. He 
earnestly intreated the House, therefore, to 
consider the duty which ^ifey owed to 
their constituents ; the duty of modera- 
tion, and to make allowance for the fer- 
ment which existed in the public mind. 

Mr. C. W. hynn said, that tJ^ie amend- 
ment was not intended to reject the report, 
but that it should he recommitted, as the 
report was not correct. He thought it 
below them to enter into controversy witlii 
the speakers of the common council, or 
those of the Crown and Anchor. ^ H? 
would support the asnendipeat. 

After some •farther conversation the 
Report was ordered to be laid on the table, * 
iuid to be printed. • 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday y May 24. 

[Kinc^s Message hespecting a Vote 
C uEDiT.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer presented the following Message 
from his Majesty. 

G. R, His Majesty, relying on the 
experienced*zeal and affection of his fabh- 
ful Commons, and considering that ft may 
be of very great importance *1# provide for 
such emergencies as may arise, trusts that 
this House will enable him to take such 
measures as may be i»ecess*ary to disap- 
point or defeaf any eyterprizes or designs 
of his enemies, ^nd^ as the exigencies of, 
affairs may require. * Q. ^ 

The said Message was referred to the 
committee of supply. • 

[Sir George Shee.] S\t Jphn Newport, 
pursuant to his notice, brought; forward his 
motion relative to the compensation given 
to sir George Shee, to whom the place of 
receiver-general of taxes in Ireland had 
been granted in reversion in the .year 
1802, sir Henry Cavendish being at that 


time in possess] W of the office. The right* 
hon. baronet enters into a variety of de- 
tails to shew the compensation was higher 
than necessary, and concluded by moving 
— That it was the opinion of 'that House, 
that the grant of compensation to the re- 
ceiver-general in Ireland was in itself re- 
prehensible, and a dereliction of duty in 
the Irish government.** 

Mr. W. Pole spoke at length in justifi- 
catioifof the Irish government, respecting 
the transaction alluded to, and contended 
that the compensation was not more than 
sir G. Shee was justly entitled to. He 
also vindicated the share his brother lord 
Wellington had in the transaction, from 
the charges made by the right^hon. bart. 

Mr. Cavendish Bradshaw explained the 
manner*in which the Ijalanccs of sil* Henry 
Cavendish had been disoliarged. 

Mr. W, Pole felt itjiue» in justice to sir 
Henry Cavendish, to state, that Ris ba-^ 
lances*had been paid ofl‘ w ith the^greatest 
punctuality. * 

Mr. Foster and Mr.*Croker#borc equal 
testimony to the celerity with which the 
balances of sir Hehry Cavendish had been 
paid in. 

Mr. 1j^. Smith thought it a monstrous po- 
sition to maintain, that any one had a 
legal right to use the public money for 
•their private gain. 

Mr. Banker quoted an observation of 
lord Kenyon to the same effect. He really 
thougUt that in that House there was ge- 
nerally too great a solicitude for the inte-^ 
rest of individuals, and too great a disre- 
gard for the interest of the pdblic. He* 
thought that it was too much the custom 
of government on both si^es of *the water 
to consider offices more as things created 
for the benefit of the individual who held 
them, thgn for the,*goo(^ of the public. 
He thought* no man had a right to claim 
compensation merely for absfaining^ from 
abuses. • • • 

The Chancellor of ike Exchequer thought 
the hon? gent. Ijad spoken too harshly of 
persons who followed the custom of •their 
predeGessers in office. If any great seve- 
rity or rigour was to be used with respect 
to receivers of public money ;»they should 
%t least have fair notice of it, and their 
characters ought not *to be branded for 
acting in a. manner ^hat they conceived 
legal, and according to the custom of t];ieir 
predecessors in office. He attacked with 
great warmth the opinion delivered by 
the hon. gent., that gaveynment consider- 
ed offices moi:e witlurespec^to mtlivl** 
dual who was ’to getJthem, than the inte- 
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rest of the country. He Ifaoughi this the 
severest mttack he had ever beard in that 
House against men in office, and it came 
with peculiar severity from an authority 
so respectabte as the hod, gent. For his 
part, he disclaimed any such idea of of 
fices, and would confess hitnseif unworthy 
of continuing a moment in office, if he did, 
entertain such an idea. 

Mr. Bankts^ in explanation, said, that he 
spoke of government in general, dhd did 
not mean either to allude to the right hon. 
gent., nor to the chief governor of Ireland, 
the duke of Richmond, whom he most 
highly respected. 

Mr. if. Thornton thought, that by the 
strict law no compensation was due. 

Mr. Foster said, that when he came into 
office, ic was a few days before the death 
of sir H. Cavendish, atid he found there 
was a balance of no less than 330,000/. in 
his hsfnds. This balance' be, of course, 
felt it iris doty immediately to cdll for. 
Sir George Shce, who was afterwards ap- 
pointed to *he place, was no political friend 
of his, and he could have no reason to pro- 
pose the compensatiofl except a eense of 
duty. The fact was, that independent of 
the use of public money, tiure was, by old 
custom, a ^per centage given to the re- 
ceiver-general for the sums he received 
from the collectors. It was for this per 
€»ntage, that he advieed the compensation, 
which was 1,300/. a year; whereas the 
per oentage produced double. 

A long conversation then took place, in 
which Mr. G. Johnstone, Mr. W. Fitz- 

S jrald, the Solicitor-general, Mr. Mariy- 
t, Mr. Long, and Mr. Wilberforce, took 
a share. ' 

Sir John Netvport, in his reply, utterly 
denied that there was any old custom even 
about the per cCntage, As the place had 
been abolished in 17 92 -by statute, on its 
revival it must be considered as a new 
office. . 

The House then divided— For the mo- 
tion 48; Against it 99; Majority 51. 

][Stamp Duties Bill.1 On the older 
of the day for receiving the report of this 
Bill, 

Mr. Tierff'y rose to object to the motion. 
He knew he was taking an unpopular side 
of the question. It was said the opposition 
were disappointed at finding the Chan- * 
cellor of the Excliequet proposed laying 
on no new taxes, and were disposed to har- 
r ass ministers, on that account. For himself 
be could say that he did not oppose the 
Chanceiipr of tlTe Exchequer because ho 


laid on no new taxes, but boomuse to avoid 
it be reported to new system-^a system 
never heard of before Without giving good 
and sqfficient reasons for so doing. The 
project of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was that 980,000/. for the ^service of this 
year should be charged on the consoli- 
dated fund. The grounds on which he 
had dl^fended this plaYi^were, that having 
in 1808 labi on taxes which produced up- 
wards of 1 ,200,000/. instead of i 0(),0(X)/. 
which they were expected to produce, be 
thought be had a right to apply the sur- 
plus to the service of this year. The right 
hon. gent., it was true, had called the at- 
tention of the House to the subject in a 
particular manner, and desired them to 
^Katniue aisd criticise it as it might de- 
serve. This was what be wished to do. 
Whatever trenched upon the consolidated 
fund was z£ war with the principle of rais- 
ing as laage a sum as possible within the 
present year. That » principle had been 
approved of by Mr. Pitf Mr. Addington, 
and lord .Henry Petty, and it remained 
for the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to break in upon it. The conse- 
quences of such an innovation might be of 
a serious nature. So averse was Mr. Ad- 
dington to impoverishing the consolidated 
'fmid, that in 1802, rather than do it he 
laid on new taxes ; and the vate adminis- 
tration, rather than trent^h on that fund, 
had incurred the unpopularity of raising 
the property tait from six and a fourth to 
ten per cent. The consolidated fund was 
established by Mr. Pitt in 1786, and it did 
him great credit. In all his difficulties, 
and they were very great, he never laid 
violent hands on the consolidated fund, but 
resorted to any expedient to preserve that 
inviolate. He (Mr. T.) did not know 
whether the surplus of the consolidated 
fupd amounted to four, fivcr, or six mil- 
lions; but the surplus should every year 
bear Some proportion to the taxation. If, 
ffi 1792, the surplus amounted to two mil- 
lions and a half, it was not extravagant 
now to expect it » would be hve millions. 
Of this however he^had ho very sanguine, 
expectations. He begged the 'House al- 
W'ays to«,bear in mind, that the produce of 
the taxes which now swelled the conso- 
lidated fund would not be so great in 
times of peace. He thought it his duty 
therefore to implore the House to consider 
what they did, before they by any act 
diminished^ the consol iilated fund* He 
would take a view of the last five years tp 
see bow it stood, la 1805 and 6 there 
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were tisal aft'd efficient ;taxes laid on. In 
J«07, S, and 9, there were hardly' any. 
The charges on the consolidated fund in 
those five years amounted to 5,7.32,000/. 
The produce Vf ibe taxes to meet those 
charges was 0,437,500/. leavmg a surplus 
of no more than 700,000/. But it might 
be said why did he select those five years? 
He was willing to falke from the^begtnni/ig 
of the war, but from^a paper before the 
House it appeared Iher^was a deficiency 
of 314,000/. in the years |i:<05 and 6. To 
make g<fod that deficiency they were 
obliged to go to the surplus of 1808, so 
that taking 980,000/. from the consolidat- 
ed fund, as proposed by the ChanceJior of 
the Exchequer, it would be found that 
there Was but. a surplus of 70(5,000/. ter 
meet this new ( barge. From the esta- 
blishment of the furui in 1780, there never 
before was so low an excess.cJlP taxes car- 
ried to the fund in five years. If he were 
to take the stale of -the consolidated fund 
from I S02, the si^rplus would be 1 ,287,000/. 
From t his, deducting 970,000/. as propos- 
ed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the total of the remaining surplus would 
be 317,000/. To«such a proposition he 
thought no rational man could agree, as iu 
was evident the consolidated fund could 
not bear the charge. Every loaubill hacf 
a clause charging the paygient of the loan 
on the consolidated fund, thus giving .se- 
curity to the lenders on that fund. The 
pnjject of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he contended, went to evade the 
2(5th of his present majesty, and place the 
sinking fund in jeopardy, A variety of 
other evils would arise from entertaining 
the project of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. -If the whole surplus arose from 
taxes laid on by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he would not adroit that he 
had aright so to draw on the consolidated 
fund, though, in that cast?, he wou](> have 
a show of reason on his sidc,*’jj^hich,'in the 
present instance, was wanting. Asa maij, 
he would refer the sublet to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer bimself; and if he 
did not come dfSwn (as a member of par- 
liament, )* and the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer ought rather to lay pn tax/s ‘ 
to the amount of 750,000/# he (Mr. T.) 
was as much mistaken as ev^r he was in 
his life. He did not wish that new taxes 
lihould be laid on, he wished some other 
means of meeting the exigencies of the 
case might be devised ; shoulcUsome other 
plan be proposed, though it might not 
meet with his entire approbation, he pro- 

VOt, XTII. * *• 


I mised the righiib^li^; gent., tliat he would 
' not harrass bini with useless opposition. 
He then went on to censure the proposed 
plan, which be conde^inn^ in -terms of 
strong reprobation. He was itot priced in 
a pleasant situation, when he differed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in not 
imposing new taxes. The right hon. gent, 
had done nothing; he had completely 
lived on the last administration : and fur 
the piffpose of delusion he was evading a 
taxation, which must come again upon the 
people with aggravated pressure. The 
whole of his taxes laid oti in 1808 pro- 
duced only 320,(300/, it was not unreason- 
able to ask what he had done in the space 
of almost four years. He had^been most 
fortunate, but at the same time was fatally 
extravagant. Beforc*lhe bill adopt- 
ed, he implored the Huuse to consider 
maturely every circumstance and every 
objection he haj urge3. • 

Mr. •Rose observed, that the ri|^t hon. 
gent, had totally misconceived the state- 
ments of his right hon, friend.^ The sum 
of 1,20(5,000/. partly arose from the new 
and partly from 4he old taxes. There 
was besides an ajugmentatiou on duties of 
20,OOOL^ No* one met deficiencieg with 
more firmness and resolution than Mr, 
Addington did, particularly in 1802, when 
he imposetf nejw taxes. It was the duly, 
of ministers to prepare for the worst. If 
they were to take the war taxes, he asked, 
could it not be learned, by a simple com- 
putation, how short a way they w^ould go 
Retrenchment should certainly be made, 
but then it ought to be consisteiU with the^ 
safety of the country. The right ho». 
gent, said that the minister haid broken 
the system established by Mr. Pitt. On 
the contrary, he was convinced that he 
would have actell in^lhe s^ime way, w’hich 
assertion *wfts cqrrhborated by the Jast 
conversation he had with him, whi<j|i was 
on that subject. He denied that his^rigTit 
hon. frigid was ^vading the spirit or 
letter the act under w^hich the conso- 
lidated fund wa^establishcd, by the mea-^ 
sures in discussipn. Having draw3i up 
that act hintself, he could speak to it with 
mure certainty — he could say that» his 
only ob/ect, and that of His deceased 
friend (Mr. Pitt) was to provide, that that 
fund should* be sufficient to answer the 
charges updn it. those charges being 

provided for, there was no intention what- 
ever to prevent parliament from applying 
the surplus in any manner that might be 
deemed expedient to nwet the exigencies 
N[l] • • 
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of the public service. In that way the 
proposition before the House went to ap- 
propriate the surplus of a tax which ex- 
ceeded its original estimate ; and if his 
right boh. friend had not so applied Jbhat 
excess, instead of imposing any new taxes, 
he sliould have thought his conduct de- 
serving of censure. 

Mr. Tierney in explanation, staled, that 
he did not say that he approved of taking 
the war taxes. ^ 

Mr. Htiskisson agreed in the arguments 
of the right hon. gent. He was convinced 
that the salvation of the country depended 
on the retrenchment of establishments, 
and on making exertions to bring the 
loan of the<}’’€ar within the sinking fund. 
The hon. gent, then entered into a detail 
of nnaRciai diftienUies, from tl>e 5’ear 
J797 to 1810. He wished to see the 
amount of the loan, and the sinking fund 
equalized; the propWtion, the surplus of 
the Consolidated fiind bore to the whole 
ought also to be looked into. He hoped 
the House would allow that there was a 
material dilierence between imprewement 
and taxation. « 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
he nevipr rose with more crf3Hfidence to 
justify the conduct of any measure than 
he did on the present occasion; and in- 
deed he felt in his mind the' strongest 
conviction that if his illustrious and la- 
mented friend was ncyW to stand in the 
place he so unWorthily filled, he would 
have availed himself of the expedient he 
bad resorted to. When the right hon. 
gent, said ahat he had varied from the 
pnmciples of Mr. Addington, that iie had 
violated the sinking fund, he was totally 
unfounded in sucli assertions. He would 
assure the right hon. gent, that wlien he 
stated that he ha,^! aejed contrary to the 
practices of Mr. Addington aitvl Mr. Pitt, 
he did ,pot rccoll(‘ct thiii he was in a situa- 
tion in which' they never were, and this 
he Wvluld confidently maintain. . Before 
he proceeded, he wished to make a few 
observations on vvhal h^ui'fVillei* from the 
right lion. gent. oj-posi;e (Mr. J'ierney) 
and Ins hon. friend who hruJ just sat tfown. 
Sa f<w' from thinking the right hon. gent, 
hostile to lits'mcasurei-;, he did not blame^ 
him for accepting the challenge he had 
thrown out. The situation of the country 
had been adverted td, he waf? certain it 
wals r.ot the intention of his [ion. friend 
(Mr. Huskisson) to create a gloom in the 
mind of the Hous*e or of the country ; he 
was confident it Was not his view, but 
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unfortunately his assertions liad that ten- 
dency, s^nd had. produced in the public 
mind the idea that frolh the state of our 
finances we were not able to carry on the 
w'ar; however, it musf be obvious, even 
from the enumeration of various difficulties 
and the means pointed out for meeting 
them, that such a circumstance was im- 
possible;. .It had be^rf stated, that the 
excise duty was oppressive to manufac- 
ture, but this was falsified by the state of 
trade, which, on the contrary, exhibited 
a great increase and progress nothing 
therefore in the actual state of the coun- 
try could justify this observation. The 
right lu>n. gent, opposite seemed to have 
assumed as a principle that it ought to be 
principally the object of ministers to look 
to the increase of the consolidated fund. 
In this he %vas not right. He begged the 
House to attend to the progress of the funds 
which he wonki now bring before them, 
and he trusted and anticipated that from 
that the difference between his situation 
and that of Mr. Addington, and Mr. Pitt, 
would appear manifest. In the year 1792, 
the 3 per cents, w'lsre .DG and a fraction; 
in the next year, 1793,r they came down 
tjO 77| ; shortly after the war broke out 
they then were 75,’ and at the end of the 
fear wei;^ 74. The ensuing year they 
were 73| ; in 1^795 they feli» so low as 
05 ; they rose for a short iiime, but in the 
year i7;>7 they were 35, 'and in 1798, 
4*5^. Wlieti Mr.' Pitt found this to be the 
slate of tlic fiinth^ he was obliged to borrow 
at the rate of 10 per cent. Even with 
this he found il impossible to proceed as 
his means were so reduced. U'he year 
1707 was the first of the progress of the 
Income tax ; from that time the price of 
stocks increa?efl ; . and in tlie year 1801 
they Were at 62J. Having raised the in- 
come tax, Mr. Pitt charged f)n it the loan 
of the 'year Wvien Mr. Addington suc- 
ceeded; he flurried tliC amount of debt 
cljarged upon the income tax to fifty-seven 
nniiions. The inanrer in which Ik* acted 
with respect to the,war taxes was but fol- 
lowing the example and' the practice of 
Mr.' Pitt. Mr. AddiligtoiHn 1802 boldly 
inU the gi’eat debt of 37 millions; he laid 
oil new taxes,«and in 1803 the 3 per cents 
were at 73 aiiud a fraction. The present 
•war followed ; in 1804 the 3 per cents, had 
fallen to 36 would then Mr. Addington 
have done wisely if he had not adopted 
the principles of Mr. Pitt, in J 804, 5, the 
stocks were at 59, in I8O6 at 60, in 1807, 
60 and a fraction, and that was the state in 
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^whlch they were foui^ when the present 
admioisiration commenced. In tJieTourse 
of three years the^ have increased to 7()J; 
yesterday he believed they were 72; yet 
was he supposed tg act on a contrary prin- 
ciple to Mr. ^itt. This statement must 
however shew distinctly the diff'erence of 
their situation. To the manner in which 
lord Sidmouth mf»f his difficuUies *ie bore 
the highest testimony. But it had like- 
wise been said that iie^had departed from 
the line of conduct which was pursued by 
the no We lord who preceded him ; this 
proposition however was difierent from 
the resolution of the noble lord, which had 
been entered on the journals. If tj^e right 
hon. gent, opposite thought that the con- 
solidated fund was to be nourished in tin>e 
of war, he must have been absent from 
the House when that resolution was passed. 
On the contrary, that resolfltion W4uit to 
the establishment of a principle- of making 
the surplus of the* consolidated fund rea- 
sonably available for the service of future 
years. Such at least was the principle of 
the resolution of the noble lord in 1807, 
which was, that there, should be laid be- 
fore the House tl^ie net amount of the pro- 
duce of the taxes of the three preceding 
years, and then an average of the surplus of 
the consolidated fund for the thrt;e ensuing ; 
and if an i«icrcase was found that it s'hould*. 
be applicable ^to the burden af the new 
loan. Did the right hon. gent, maintain 
that the noble lord did* not wish the sur- 
plus of the consolidated fund to be touch- 
ed, when in his resolution he approved of 
doing so } — (Hear ! hear 1) He was anxi- 
ous till he heard how such extremes could 
be reconciled; and he was persuaded that 
parliament would not refuse its sanction to 
a measure, which, wjiile it violated no 
principle, provided for the public exigency 
without any increase of taxation upon the 
people. , • • * 

Mr. Huskisson explained^ and defended 
himself against the charge of having ^aid 
any thing which shvild discourage or de- 
press the country. • 

Mr. Tiernl^ then spoke in reply. He 
maintained thfft the* chancellor ot* tlfe ex- 
chequer had not iTriyen him from a single 
point with which he*set oifk He repeated^ 
all his former arguments, ;ind impressed 
strongly upon the House the importanoe 
of the question, and repreiented the dan- 
gerous consequences of the new system. 
The right hon. gent, should diave followed 
the course that had been uniformly pur- 
sued, or, at least, should have been pre- 


pared with better reasons to justify his 
departure from it,^hanhehad been able 
to produce that night. 

After a few words from Mr. Bathurst in 
support of the bill, the House4ivided,when 
there appeared. Ayes 117; Noes 53; 
Majority, 04. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

# Friday, May 25. 

[Petition from the Livery of Lon- , 
DON, FOR the release OF SlR F. BuRDETT, 
&c.] Mr. Alderman Combe presented an 
humble Address, Petition, and Remon- 
strance of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Livery of London in Common Hall 
assembled, the 2lst day of*May 1810; 
setting.forth : , ^ 

That the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and ' 
Livery of the city of London, in Common 
Hall assembled, hav^ witnessed, with grief 
and surprise, tlie rejection by th^ House of 
their late Address, Petition, and Remon- 
strance ;• and they beg leave humbly to 
declare, that in the siatemenf it set forth 
of iheir complaints and grievances, it was^ 
their anxious wish to preserve every pos- 
sible respec;t consistent with the honest, 
and, ds the Petitioners then trussed, the 
constitutional expressioif of their senti- 
ments : c^sc^uraging as such rejection may 
be supposed, the Peti lion eVs cannot forego 
the indisputable right they possess, nor ^ 
abandon the duties they owe to themselves 
and their country, of once more intrealii^ * 
the attention of the House to the heavy 
calamities which afllict llienj ; the Pe- • 
titioners have beheld, with indescribable 
concern, the extraordinary po^ver assumed 
and exercised by the House, in the armrest 
and imprisonment of Mr. John Gale Jones 
and bii^ Frances Bjjrdett, a power which, 
in theif bumble -conception, appears in- 
consistent with the free principles 6f the 
English constitution ; andithat, i^herT the 
Petitiojiers contemplate this pow'tr^ exem- 
plified as it has 6een in the afflicting in- 
^^ances they have mentioned ; when they 
consider the numerous wrongs of which 
thej^ have so long complained, and which 
still remain unredressed ; when th^y ob- 
serve the enormous frauih, abuses, cor- 
ruption, and peculation, which have so 
long and n(»toriously existed ; v\'hen they 
mark ihe^excessivtFpoint to which taxation 
has been strained ; v^hen they review the 
series of military eiUerprizes, which, 
after immense sacrifices of blood, honour, 
and treasure, have fed only to disgrace 
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and disawter ; when they have seen the the House, the Petitioners feel themselves 
authors of our public calan^ities not. only called upon humbly to observe that, when 
escape with iinpuiiitj^ but retain their they view these flagrari;. breaches of the 
official situations, they are convinced that constitution; when they perceive the 
all these d^iplorabie evils are produced by power of the House directed against those 
causes constant and irresistible in their individuals v^ho have presumed to discuss 
ctFect, and that the root of all their com- the propriety of their proceedings, whilst 
plaints and gt ievances is to be found in no vote of expulsion, committal, or even of 
tlie defective state ot the Representation censure, hs^ been passeikupon the conduct 
of the people in the House ; and the Pe- of lord Castlereagh and Jd^r. Spencer Per- 
titioners cannot but recollect, that, on the ceval : when they deplore the painful re- 
course ot the last session of parliament, suits of recent inquiries, the numerous 
events took place in the House, such as failures and disappointments in w4)ich the 
they may ventut;e to say never before oc- grossest and most culpable ini?manage- 
curred in the history of parliament ; of- nient has been apparent to the whole iia- 
fcnces were said to have been committed, tion, and recall to their minds, that the 
against the House of Commons, which. House of Commons ouglit to be the guar- 
irom the earliest period of our parlia- daans of their lives, libeny, and propc rty, 
mentrny^ annals, by common consent, by the redressers of their wrongs, and the 
positive laws, by^unilorni and consistent controulers of ministers, it plainly appear- 
usage, lia\e at all*times been proclaimed ing at the same time, that nowantol cun- 
the higliebi ohcnces that can be committed fidened hits been manifested, no sympioru 
against ^he dignity of the House of jConi- of distrust evinced, no etlectual inquiry 
inons ; it was admitteef by lord Castle- instituted, hut that on theconlrary,adis- 
reagh, upon a chargeexhibited against him position has been signalized to stille or 
to that etiett, that, "being an ollicial mi- evade every attempt to promote invest iga- 
nister of the crown, he had attempted to tion, and to correq.t abuses, they cannot 
employ his ministerial patronage in pro- but exclaim, hi the language of Mr. 
curing a seat in the H ouse ; it was tpii- Burke, this is an unnatural and monstrous 
dered irt proof to the House, that th'o right s*tate of things; and the IVliLiomjrs coii- 
hon. SpetK er Perceval, another mi!u->ter SiqueiUly^cail upon the House for an im- 
of state, iiad, in conjunction jv1ih lord I mediate and radical reti)rm ; jfil be said 
Castlereagh, thiougli the secretary to the | that reform wouUi lead violence and 
treasury, Mr. H* nry Wellesley, another j confusion, the Petitioners reply, that such 
raember of the House, actually sold ano- insinuations are inUmous and vvii:ked libels 
ther seat in the House ; yet, in lioth these upon tlie people and the blessings and be- 
^ases of admitted tnormiiy against the iicfits which the British constitution only 
justice mid^ dignity of the House, the can impart ; they would ask, can the peo- 
Mouse did not appear to the petitioners to pie endure such wrongs, and can tliey not 
adopt any nieasurc of punislimt nt ; they endure to liave them redressed ? if it be 
therefore humbly .submit, that it is to tlieiii said that corrupt influence is necessary to 
jnattcr of the most alarming reflccnun, the governmint, they answer, that it 
when they observe the Hou^e so imiulgent woul.d be the worst of libels upon llie con- 
when they are iilsulidd by the *corrupt stitution ; and it true, Englishny^n ought to 
.servasns of the crown, and so austere ceasu ti^, veneratccthat ecmstiiution which 
when ilVcy thii^»k themselves offended by requires corruption for its support ; if it 
the advocates tor the just rights and liber- be said that reform would not relieve us 
ties of the people ; and the petitioners fro\n oppressive taxation, they reply, that 
further feel it their duty^ to state openly it has been for wai|jt of free and vigilant 
and frankly to the House, that, upon tlie parliaments that all these enormous abuses 
matters above referred to, 'as well^as ilpon and «hcavy burthens HiaVe^ariseiV; that, 
various decisions of the House respecting uncjgr the present corrupt system, they 
great ^nd vital questions to the stave, it is must increase V^nd that, were the people 
their firm conviction that the people of fairly and Imnestly represented, they 
this land, and their representatives, arc“ of vvouldj instead of augmenting, be gradually 
opinions directly opposite ; nnd that, diminished ; i'j such objections the Peti- 
without referring to other facets and circum- tioners might reply^ in the words of the 
Stances universally known and admitted, memorable protest, signed by thiriy-two 
as to the inadequate stale of the represen- peers, if the objection means to insinuate 
tation, and the iiiod^ oi obtaining seats in tliat corruption is necessary to government. 
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\Kt shall leave principle to refute itself 
by its apparent iniquity j aqd the Peti- 
tioners therefore [ft-ay the House to take 
oil these matters into their most serious 
consideration ; and^ earnestly implore the 
House immediately to revoke ^11 their late 
proceedings respecting Mr. John Gale 
Jones and sir Francis Biirdett ; and con- 
vinced that all the^disorders of*lhe«state, 
tlie distraction anij imbecility of our pub- 
lic councils, the abuses vvliich have under- 
mined the British conslitution, crippled 
ourii itioifal exertions, and nowthreaten the 
.security of our venerable and beloved 
Sovereign's crown and dominions, have 
arisen IVom the causes the Peiitioner| have 
described^ they beseech the House to ap- 
ply tile only remedy for these alarming* 
evils, by a sjieedy and eflectual reform of 
the representation of the people in par- 
Jiam* — Ordered to lie uptfti the table. 

! Suitors Chancery.! * JMi*.. 71/. 
Taylor rose in pursuance of liis notice, to 
call the alleiuion of the House to a ques- 
tion of no less infportance than \vlicther or 
not the subject should obtain in a court of 
justice redress for tlie ^rong he sulFered, 
or maintenance injthe riglit he possessed. 
Jt was for the House to consider, if, inj 
the increased state of* the commerce of 
the country and of its attend ant oj:>ulcnce,* 
the assistaru^ whicU the subject received 
in llie court of #^hancery to redress that 
wrong, or to cnaintain that right, ought 
not to be greater llian t4iai which he re- 
ceived 200 years ago. 11 it should appear 
that, notwithstanding ev^ry exertion made 
})y the noble and learned lord who pre- 
sided in that court, by the subordinate 
judges, and by the masters in chancery, 
tlie pressure of business was such that 
human strength was inadequate to its dis- 
charge, it would become the House, to 
devise a reiigedy for the evil. Nothing 
could be farther from hk view then *to 
stale any thing invidiously ♦^ith respect 
to his noble and learned friend who helj 
the greai. seal. No i^iari could Me more 
attentive to the discharge o4' his duties. 
He had stampL^^rnore bills in the court of 
chancery *and ii^he flous^ of Lords tlfan 
any of his predecesso'rs. To his noble aafl 
learned friend, therefore, il* was by no 
means his intention to impute J;he slightest 
blame. Nor did he w ish for useless inno- 
vation. The nature of the precise remedy 
it would be fur the wisdom of the House 
to determine. All that he had to state 
was, that if they looked at the condition 
of the numerous suitors who had been 


many years ncncessarily waiting for the' 
decision I of the» court of chancery, little 
argument would be necessary to show that 
somp remedy ought to be applied. It 
was impossible, without giving to the ad- 
vocates of parliamentary reform a more 
tenable ground than they had hitherto 
occupied, to allow that the House of Com- 
mons, properly constituted, and sitting 
for the benefit of the people, could^ermit 
such an evil to grow without some attempt 
to check or to correct it. Magna fcharta 
declared that justice should be adminis- 
tered to the people ‘‘ freely,’^ “ fully/' 
and '' speedily.'^ What, how^ever, was 
the state of the present business iu the 
court of chancery ? There weje near 140 
orders on fhe paper, the arrears of many 
years; and it was well known, Jlhat at 
most five or six were hesy d in each term ! 
The appeals before the House of Lords 
w^erc also so nujperouif, that, on a fiyr cal- 
culation, it would ^ta'kt3 little Ic^s ths^n 
eight years to determine them. At the 
commence^nent of the present session, the 
number t)f those appeals was 2(T5. In the 
first 14* days o£ i^e session, new ap- 
peals had been presented to the House of 
Lords ; since; that period 20 hat^ been 
presente*d ; so that there were 269 appeals 
then pending before the Kfousc of Lords, 
.without inc*)utypg the writs of error! Was 
this a fit situation for a suitor to be placed 
in ? In a criminal court, in a court of 
common law, justice was. immediate ; but 
in the court of chancery, delay had be-* 
come so proverbial, that no man began a 
suit in it with the expectalion-cj* conclud- * 
ing it in less than ten years. The loi-d 
chancellor, he must repeat, wa»in no dg- 
gree to blame, as he had other and im- 
porlant*busincss to attend to. The master 
of the rolls (to*\vhqm t^e utmost credit 
was due,*foF his laborious attention tojthe 
duties of his high office) had quite e^qu^h 
to do. (!a)nstituted as tiie coftrt novv^was, 
therefore, it was ipj)wssible that efi'ectual 
relief c%uld be granted to the suitors, 
Superadded to ^hc common businejss of 
ihe court,^ to the^ protecting the superin- 
tendence of .the afiiiirs of infants, lunatics, 
&c. the lord chaiicclior had to hear«ap- 
yeals frdni tlie eo iimissioneTs of bank- 
rupts^ a source ol business which had un- 
fortunately o‘lr late become a fertile one. 
WJierc one* clay bad*formerly been occu- 
pied in this manner, five days were how 
set apart for that purpose. After stating 
several strong cases in which, to his per- 
sonal knowledge, the mdst injurjous delay 
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had been sustained by suitors in the court 
of chancery,' and by appellants to the 
llouse of Lords, the hon. gent* proceeded 
to observe, that, in his opinion, a diTision 
of the offices which the lord chancellor 
held might probably afford some allevia- 
tion of the evil. The office of a judge in 
bankrupt cases might possibly be sepa- 
rated with advantage from that of the 
lord chancellor. If the emoluments of 
lord chancellor and speaker of House 
of Lords conjoined have not been thought 
sufficient without the addition of those re- 
sulting from the situation of judge on 
bankrupt cases, 4 or 5,000/. a year might 
be , granted to supply the deficiency. 
Some persr>ns perhaps might think that 
the office of speaker of the House of Lords 
ought to be separated from the off^iCes held 
by the lord chancellor. He did not, how- 
ever, affect to propose any specific re- 
medy he had merely ijjrown out these 
suggesuions for th'e consideration t)f par- 
liament, but he declafred his determina- 
tion nevej to abandon the subject while 
he had a seat in that House- * He re- 
gretted that the busijress had not fallen 
into the hands of one more competent to 
treat .H with ability, and concluded by 
moving, ** Th^t a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the arrears of causes now 
remaining for hearing ia the court of 
chancery, and to report tjie same to the 
House, with their opinion as to the best 
mode of relieving the suitors ; and that the 
« said Committee do inspect the journals of 
the House of Lords to ascertain the num- 
• her of appe'als and writs of error.^' 

• Sir A, Figgott, though he was fully per- 
sjLiaded tiiat his hon. and learned friend 
was influenced ‘only by motives qf public 
duty in bringing forward this subject, yet 
recommended him to withdraw his mo- 
tion for the present, — ^a step \vHich would 
npt prevent him from renewing it at any 
futui/i period, should he find that the evils 
of which he complained continued to exist, 
and thqt no measure had been adopted to 
’obviate them, bitualed^as he had. long 
been in the court of chancevy,cit y|^;as im- 
possible for him not to do to the noble 
and learned^ lord who at present held the 
great seal the justice to which he was 
fully entitled. It did not appear to him 
to be possible that any man could ever 
h^ve devoted hitpse^f more completely to 
the*public service than that noble lord had 
done in the performance of the difficult, 
arduous, and imgortant duties which he 
had been^ called upqn to discharge. He 
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felt himself the pore at liberty to ojBer 
this inysartial testimony to the merits of 
the noble and learned^lord, as he had not 
the h 9 nour of any closer connexion with 
him, than that which^in the discharge of 
bis professional duties thq business of the 
court necessarily induced. Adverting 
however to the question before the House, 
he otfeerved, that one*fery material reason 
which might have^produced an increased 
delay in the pro9eedihgs of the court of 
chancery, was a cons'iderable alteration 
that had gradually taken place ift the form 
of those proceedings. Perhaps no lime 
had occurred in which such delays as 
those, mentioned by his hon. and learned 
friend did not exist. They were frequently 
•attributable to the agents of the suitors 
rather than to the court, which thus un- 
justly because unfoundedly incurred the 
popular censure. But however great 
might be the evil, the mode proposed by 
his hon. and learned friend did not appear 
to him to be the remedy best calculated 
to remove it. The venerable antiquity of 
the situation of Lord Chancellor — its high 
importance in t^ie Mate— its close con- 
nexion with the crowm, made it a subject 
which those who, without meaning any 
imputation on his hon. and learned friend, 
[•’were, perhaps, more experienced than he 
could possibly be, •trembled to touch. 
He 0 Howled, however, that some remedy 
might be necessary. He* liad no doubt, 
after the not ice‘‘* which the motion of his 
hon. and learned friend occasioned, that 
the noble and learned lord would himself 
give to the subject all the attention which 
it demanded. He had no doubt also that 
it would excite the attention of the other 
members of his ^ Majesty^s government. 
If a legislative proceeding should in con- 
sequence be judged necessary, he w^as sure 
that no consideration of emo^:unient would 
be ahovved to stand in the way of any re- 
medial measure. — At the present period 
of the session, when every thing indicated 
its approaching close, it would be imprac- 
ticable, even wer« a Committee appointed, 
that it could make any prbgress useful to 
the public. But, ne cdticeivefl, that the 
Aibject ought^in aryr ease to be left to the 
deliberation*of those persons whose autho- 
rity and experience qualified them most 
eminently to investigate it as it deserved. 
He repeated therefore his recommendation 
to his hon. and learned friend to withdraw 
his motioir. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer thought, - 
without going into any great detail on the 
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subject, it must be obvious to every one 
that there were great arrears in tl\,e court 
of chancery, This^circumstance was felt 
by no one "more than by the noblq lord 
who h«i(l been mentioned, if it would be 
any satisfaction ^o the bon. ge|it.» he Could 
inform him that the subject had been 
taken into serious consideration. There 
appeared to be no of remedyiifg the 
evil complained of, l^t by bringing the 
subject before the H6use,^and letting those 
with whcni the evil originated know, that 
unless thtf recurrence of such causes of 
complaint were prevented, proper mea- 
sures would be taken for proceeding 
against them. Throughout the business it 
was most satisfactory to find the noble lord 
had taken special care to preserve from in*«j 
jury those individuals whose interests 
might be endangered by the regulations of 
the court. 

Mr. M. A, Taylor appealed to the can- 
dour and good sense of the House, if it was 
he should have made-his motion had 
the statement of his hon. friend b^en made 
before. All he had asked, and all he 
wanted, was that the subject should be 
fairly taken into coasideration, and proper 
means provided to remove the grievance 
and prevent its recurrence. After what 
had passed therefore, he should, vdth the^ 
leave of the •House, •consent to w'ithdfavv 
his motion, wishing it at the same time, to 
be understood,nhat if proper steps were 
not taken to remedy the e^il, he would re- 
new it early next session. The motion 
was then withdrawn. 

[Roman Catholic Petitions — Adjourn- 
ed Debate,] The order of the day, for 
resuming the adjourned debate upon the 
motion made upon Friday last. That the 
several Petitions of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, which have been presented’to 
the House in this session of parliament, l^e 
referred to a Committee, facing read,® 

Sir William Scott rose and ^j^ke to the 
following purport : — Sir — 1 feel it mv duty* 
to ofier myself to the notice of the House 
at as early a period as k permitted, be- 
cause I have ndt^mere^y to state my^own 
sentiments* ’but ffiose of the respectable 
body which 1 have lh«i honour of reprrf 
senting, and by wliom I am fnstructed to 
state tbeir opjiositioii to the prayer of the 
petitioners. They have been given to un- 
derstand that their late election of a Chan- 
cellor has been considered in this House 
as implying a departure from Iphose prin- 
ciples which they professed upon the sub- 
ject« when it formerly came under discus- 


sion. The comf^liment paid them by tbn 
bon. mover upon this proof of increased 
liberality they beg to decline, though with 
all private respect for the quarter /roni 
which it comes. Of that elwtton it be- 
comes me to speak with peculiar reserve^ 
but I can say without offence, that the sue* 
cess of the noble person was produced by 
other causes and for other merits than those 
which have any connection with the Ca- 
tholic Cause. My constituents object to 
these petitions, because they consider them 
as injurious to the civil ana religious esta« 
blishments of their country, and I state 
this with the moi^ satisfaction, as it is an* 
opinion which is in unison with my own. 

The Petitions before the Hoi^se pray an 
unqualified removal of all legal incapa- 
cities under which the Catholics of Ireland 
labour. They offer na conditions, — no 
securities whatever : they manifest no dis- 
position to do sg, nor any inclination to 
submit to any condition^ that are «ffered^ 
or to give any securities that may be re- 
quired ; an^ it is upon, these unqualified 
petitions*proposed that we should go into 
a Committee. • • 

To enter into a statement of general 
prin(?iplq;5 applying to these subjects, 
which have been so long agd so recently 
discussed, would be an unjust invasion of 
the time of the*House. The practical wis- 
dom of mankigd has pretty generally ac- 
quiesced in the opinion that it is fit that 
there should be a national religion con- 
nectetl with the state, but with a liberal » 
toleration for those who are of different 
religious persuasions, not affecting th^ • 
safety of the general establishments of thtf 
country. Upon these principlcS^he coiir 
stitutionjof our own country has rested iti' 
its best ayd mosjb enlightened times.— It 
has prospered under iheir.influence ; and 
a constituTiofl so Formed, and so happUy 
prosperous in its effects, ought not 4o 
hazarded but for causes the grSvest ip their 
own natuiw, the most defined in their ex- 
tent, ihe^ost pressing in their necessity, 
ancUbe most assu%d in the beneficial pon* ' 
sequeii^-'cs^which are expected to result 
from them. • 

Upon the subject of connection be- 
t^^een the civil and religious establish- 
ments^ it rather appeared to me, that the 
right hon. mover did not very exactly ad- 
here to the same prin^cipjes in every parj 
of his very eloquent speech, Certainljf in 
a part of it he had laid principles 

that pretty strongly militated against the 
legality of Mich a jonilection.^ He laid 
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dci,wa# broad term^# that religion was 
m inaUfer entirely between the conscience 
wthe individual and the Creator ; that 
;$e state had nothing to ^ with it ; that 
Where it dicHnterfere -it wandered out of 
Its proper functions^ and encroached upon 
the sovereignty of, the Supreme Being. 
But he did likewise admit in another part 
of his speech^ that If a hostile army was 
now to land in Ireland, whilst the Pope 
was in his pT‘<?sent condition, that the spi- 
ritual authority of that pontiff might be 
most formidably employed against tiie 
safei^ of that Country and how ? by 
the influence w^hich tha't spiritual autho- 
rity has over the consciences of Catholics. 
If so, lie admits the position, that re- 
ligious opinions may possibly be attended 
with civil dangers, that the stale has an 
interest in checking, and a right to clieck 
tile activity of such opinions ; a right to 
emplot' means of self-defence, to consult 
its own icafety, and certainly not lo en- 
trust the holders of j?uch opinions with 
such portions of its* ow'ii civil authority as 
may, under possible circumstances, be ap- 
plied to its ruin. If so, wrfia'v becomes of the 
unqualified assertion, that the state hasno- 
tlung t/> do with the religious opjniotis of 
its subjects. If is admitted that there are 
possible and not very iinjirobable cases, 
in which it must possess and exercise the* 
right. Attributing to the ,latter part of 
that speech, ail tlie praise of eloquence 
that belonged to it, 1 cannot but think that 
ithe merit of just, and correct, and guarded 
opinion, belonged pre-einiuentiy to the 
• former. ^ ’ 

; • 'J o another part of the right hon. gent.^s 
speech I ^ball advert but shortly likewise ; 
that is, to the part of it connected with the 
immediate history of Ireland, and to the un- 
happy contests which have taken place at 
different times in that country. ‘I decline 
eqteriiig into a subject painful in its na- 
ture, ^nd which can imrdly be , touched 
without exciting sensations whicht-I should 
be very unwilling to revive for a ruoinent. 
lie h^s painted in strong colours the op- 
ipressions under which • the Cafchol^ics of 
that country had laboured ; hut may i be 
permitted to ask if it is quite fair to re- 
present all tliese as the efiects oY Protesj, 
tant aggression ; without any provoGatioii 
of any species ? at any time ? and con- 
sequently without any jnstiflcatiuh or ex- 
cuse*? Has nothing taken place within 
the two last centuries that: might, to an 
eager mindj furnish, materials for unkind 
remetinns upon ilteir ppponencs i Has no- 


tbiftg passed, within the memory of tlwr 
; youngest^ geDjtlornan ; in this Hoitsei : that 
might not suggfB»t something of the same 
kind to those who would be dispofled to use 
it ? I am confident the House will hardly 
deem itjust«in reviewixig the history <if 
that country, to copfiiie all the blame to 
one party, oi’ to think it right that all the 
traiisataioRs of the one itiould be forgotten, 
whilst those of the” other are to be re- 
corded in brass , or riiarble. I agree in 
the principle that all should be nuitually 
forgiven. That all should be *Tbr gotten 
may be more questionable in considering 
a measure of prospective regulation, 'l o 
turn isle's back entirely upon all bislory 
and all experience, has not usuallv lx en 
deemed an act of true political wiadoin. 

J now pass to what is more propel ly the 
object of our present consideration; the 
petliions tlieqKsclves und tiie motion pro- 
posed by* the right hon. uicmbor. The 
petitions, as I observ"ed, propose nothing 
but an unqualified repeal,, and they do this 
in perfect. conformity to their former ap- 
plications ; and the motion lor a Com- 
mittee does not y.self propose any thing 
more. Jiuttbe right lj43n. mover, in hi# 
.speech, opens anoibt r view of tilings ; for 
he expressly slates* that the appointment 
bf this Connnirtee, is for the purpose of 
considering the tenn?i on wlkch the peti- 
tions are to complied « w ith, the right 
lion, mover admitting, wfihout reserve, 
that w iliiout tcri/is this compiiuncc cannot 
be given. It dues not occur lo me that in 
any of the former discussions upon this 
subject, this was ever belorc adiiiitled or 
suggested ; the arguments of the riglit 
hon. gent., and ot those who argued in 
favour of the petilions, adhered closely to 
the prayer of liie.petitions, by cDnIcntling 
for tile propriety of an uiKjnalilied repeal, 
as matter of clear iinqualitioil right and 
jnsiictf'. Tiie diSreovery tirat it ought to bt 
limited by poiiditions is rather recent ; 
a;id 1 sbould Jiave been glad to have 
ieariJt what ciicunftstances liave led to it. 
Certainly no substafniial change in the con- 
dition of the pontiff^ who ‘Was at that lime 
as much under the domiufbn ol tiie French 
‘ekperor ,as at present, the only perceiv- 
able diflerenve being, that be . w as then 
in libera ciuiipclid, ^nd he is now, unfortu- 
nately, in a^cid emtodid ; the power and 
influence of* Napoleon, to be exercised 
upon iiis mind, was as fornj id able at that ti me 
as now ; and the inlluence of the Pope 
himselFover the minds of Catholics, has, ^ 
pre^umej undergone no alteratiou. 1 am 
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at a losd, therefore, to find what it is tliat 
rendered the onqus^ified repeal so highly 
expedient at that lime, and so totally in- 
admissible at the present. 

Suppose, however the Committee form- 
ed, what is to -be their empibyinent ? to 
take into consideration petitions which the 
right hon. mover deems it impossible to 
comply with, unless accompatiiecf with 
qualifications. Ate thfey to take into con- 
sideration petitions acknowledged by the 
mover to be inadmissible upon their own 
terms, anS then to try their luck in finding 
out conditions on which they might deem 
it safe to comply, but which conditions 
there is no reason whatever for supposing 
the petitioners will accept ? I think we 
have every reason to infer from the laii- 
uage of the petitions, that no such change 
as taken place in the mindji of the pe- 
titioners, as I have remarked in the ar- 
guments of their advocates ^ they do not 
seem to have hit up6n the discovery that 
conditions are yow indispensable; their 
demand of the repeal is still unconditional. 
The conclusion therefore is, that if both 
parties are consistent, the appointment of 
a committee can •lead to nothing. Be- 
cause if the committee acts upon the prin-* 
ciplc of exacting conditions, it will in ef- 
fect negative the petition ; and if^he gom- 
mittee does^iot exaVi them, the petition- 
ers must negati’fte ihe result of the com- 
mittee’s labours. 

The right hon. mover has acted fairly 
by the House, in declaring what is the 
species of security he would require, viz. 
a domestic nomination of their prelates, 
which he conceived would be a complete 
defence against the dreaded interposition 
of French hilluence over the Catholics of 
Ireland. Was the right hon. mover ena- 
bled to give any assurance that this secu- 
rity would Be furnished ? No such thipg ; 
the hon. gent, has only*rested ujJbn his 
own reasonings, that it was •fit it ‘should 
be furnished, and thence inferred thatiit 
might jlrobably be etfjpected. But surely 
be cannot have^^forgotHiow* little, iti the 
event at least* the ^me premises .lejjl to 
the same conclusion, upon the proposition 
of the Veto. He has wijh gseat force 
contended that that woul^ be the most 
natural and sate security that could be 
resorted to the fittest therefore to be 
adopted ; and yet he has admitted with- 
out reserve, that to obtain that is a ground- 
less expectation* Considerations of pro- 
•priety and fitness, therefore, (as they 
jitrike his mind} are M nuSigieat grounds 
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fora rational expectatfon of success ih this 
offer* What reason has he to hope that! 
the proposition he wishes to substitute 
would meet with a better fate and fortune 
than his favoured Veto ? • 

1 confess, that without knowing dis- 
iinclly^'tbe grounds on which the right 
hon. genu builds his hopes, it appears to 
me infinitely less probable that this scheme 
of domestic nomination would be acceded to 
by the* Catl)olics, than the rejected Veto. 
It was not very exactly, or indeed at all 
set forth in sucii a detail as could at all 
instruct us in the real nature of the remedy 
proposed, how tfiis domestic nomination 
w^as to be exercised. Is the power of no- 
mination to reside in the other* prelates of 
the church ? Are they expected to nomi- 
nate independently Of the Pontiff, from 
whom they derive their own spiritual 
authority.^ Is it at gU likely that they 
would concur *n a form of appoiatment 
so littTe consonant to Ihe general sense 
and cons|itution *of their church? If 
the laity are to share 4n the ipmination, 
would that be less than an entire schisma- 
lical defection ffom the whole of their ec- 
clesiastical establishment ? And gentle- 
meif will remember that the discipline and 
* constitution of their churcti make neither 
a small nor an insignificant part of the re- 
ligious faith af that commpnion. They 
are fundamental points— matters of high 
and important orthodoxy ; the unity of 
the church, the regular devolution of au- 
thority from the sovereign pontiff to tho» 
prelates, to be by them communicated to 
inferior pastors, are essentially •connected* 
with the most vital offices of religion, la 
it to be supposed that all thi^would 
sacrificed by the general body ot the 
Catholieg of Ireland for the attainment 
of the present ’object ? I see nothing in 
the history ?)f that people that should in- 
duce us to expect it. — ^They rejectud tjie 
Veto with horror and disdain j I^hpnour 
them fov a conscientious adherence to the 
principles of their faith in so rejecting it. 
—But I must honestly confess, that the 
reverence which. I feel for that conduct 
would be much diminished, if I saw that 
they were disposed to adopt the presedt 
proposal, which goes to a miTch wider de- 
parture from the doctrines of that church, 
than the proposition of the Veto itself. 
The Veto,* if admihed, would give his 
Majesty merely a negative; and this, I 
think, has been rightly . enough admitted 
by Dr. Milner to be a mere shadow,^^ 
a thing of shew# bjit m teal efficacy^ 

N&] • 
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Dut ibis proposal of a domestic nomiiia- miites ! I aii8wer,cl observe no indication 
f ion, (however that is designed to be exe- of such.a disposition on the part of the 
etitted, of which,ns yet we have received GathoUcs of Ireland : f see no inclination 
BO information) instead of merely giving to withdraw from their allegiance to the 
his Majesty a concurrent jurisdiction, person whom they ctnisider certainly as 
shoulders the pbntilT entirely out of the their spiritual sovereign, or to usurp upon 
business, and devolves it into hands which his prerogatives, because he is under the 
are as yet unknown from any descrip- lash of a tyrant, who in tcniis replete with 
tion with which the right honoura- peijur^’' atad falsehoocf firolVsses to respect 
ble gentleman has favoured us. In such him. I see /to sufch inclination in the 
a course of things, what becomes of the Catholic laity of Ireland ; still less in their 
sovereignty of the pOntilf, or the unity Catholic bishops. I know thatjthero are 
of the church! If lean judge from any in all religious persuasions men m ho sit 
thing that I have been able to collect re- loose enough to the distinctive opinions ot 
specting the faith of that church, I repeat their sect, or, as the fashionnhie phrase is, 
the assertion without any diffidence, that are extremely liberal on the sul\ject ot 
the proposs^l suggested is at a much wider opinions of tlrit nuture. There are like- 
dfstance from the principles entertained wise persons in this particular communion 
by the -Catholics on such subjects, than the of (Jhristiaiis, highly respectable in their 
Veto itself, and therefore that there is rank and situations in lile, and lor whom, 
much less probability of its acceptance. in consequeu^:-e of much private inter- 
Befofe I pursue this matter further, I course, 1* have, all possible respect, also 
wish tots be inforrfied bv tlie right hon. entertain a system of opinions in wdiich 1 
gent., how he proposes^ that tins measure must believe them lobe perfectly sincere, 
is to be carried iuto efl'ect in a manner though I must consider tliose opinions to 
consistent with Catholic principles; for be, as far as my own indivi*lual judgnieni 
proposing to carry iw into elfect upon goes, collected a^ it* has been from the 
other principles would amount to little in perusal and consideratk)n of canons an t 
point pf real utility. 1 couki not.but ob- s>tlier ancient writings, not so clearly re- 
serve (he will excuse the remark) that he concileal>le. with fhe princi|>h*s of the 
slurred over the matter of confirmation f'atliolic«c:hurch. But if the matter were 
Sind investiture in rather* a* rapid aiid j even so clear that Ihefr opiniiflis were per* 
indistinct manner, as a matter utiw' or tlij" fectly recnn< ileable with \he proper dog- 
of our deliberate consideration, I can- mas of the Catholic church* still 1 main- 
net quite agree to that view of the tain that the opinions expressed by the 
patter: but before I come to that, I beg bishops and pastors of that church, snp- 
to ask him, how this machine of domestic j pf>?ing them to bo ever so erroneous, are 
•nominatioii ns to be put upon the wheels ? i those, bv which the faitl^ful in that church 
I« the pontiff’ to be consulted, or is he not^ are likely t > be goverm l, and that those 
he is tePbe consulted, how can that be opinions exckule all hope that this project 
done in his present captivity ? he of domestic ruMniuaiicn can he acceded 

accept any coqcordat but such qp is die- to by the generaJ body of Catholics in 
tateti by his gaoler •Nap*ol eon And I | Ireland. The hisliops and pastors arc, ac- 
he^ to ask whrit sort of cctu'orl'nt is likely cor^lin^ to the principles of that church, 
to^ be ypnrovcMi hy t hat inexorn.t-!e oppres- j the depositaries* and ort^ans of its faith 
sor, \vhich dome,^ to him under liie tie- j under Ihc pcwitiff’; and if their judgments 
ficription, tlfatitii intcrw’cd to prevent the upon the matter differ from those of the 
success of i rench inlerfergnce in flrcland i ! noblemen and gentlemen who areSvilling 
Let any man v/idgli t’lat questirn anckir.? ; k> negocl.aie* upof^ terms* ^ there can be 
probable snluilon in iifs 4^wn mind. • Sup- I iht|f ^k>ul>fc whose j*?(lgmenfc wnff prevail 
posibg such a concordat not made, is this j with the ger.erai bod y of Catholics. Wliat 
<^tUoiic church in Ireland to i^siirp tlic I judgnieiias.of those persons are upon 
functions of “^this pontiff, whilst he is lan^ j this matter, nfay be learnt from a pamph-* 
finishing in an obscure and he}p!ess*cap- j let lately published by their accredited 
tivify, without his knowledge ^and af>pro- j agent, himself a prelate of tiie church, and 
bation ? Can any man# venture such a I certainly a person of considerable learn- 
*up|fbsdtion against all historical, all theo- ing, and of an intrepid sincerity in the 
logical knowkdg^ ? What 1 take to them- avow^al of Ifis opinions. 1 mean Dr. Mil- 
lelves the peculiar attributes of that per* ner. In that publication it is stated/ 
fonage, on^accouift his temporal cala- you may as well attempt to pluck 
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a beam from the ftun, attempt to toncb 
a fibre of the spiritual authority, of the 
pope ; that the attempt to divide the 
Catholics from the pope is a monstrous 
experiment; that ijt is giving therti the 
shell, and refusing them the kernel/* 
Now if such are the Catholic docirines of 
Ireland, what hope is there that the pre- 
sent proposition cati*be realized*? Would 
it not be asking these \>eople to surrender 
their consciences, and declare themselves 
not Catholics ? When you attempt, with- 
out a re^l conversion, to strip a Catholic 
of the opinions which he holds amongst 
the most sacred tenets of his church, how 
much do you propose to leave in that 
erson either of a real Catholic or of an 
onest man ? • 

Suppose, however, all these original and 
fundamental dilliculties surniouriied, how 
is the intercourse that is ahs(jlu(ely neces- 
sary for the jiurpoaes of confirnration and 
investiture to be maintained ? Certainly 
not without the , permission of the person 
in wliose custody he is ; and the permis- 
sion that may be granted, may likewise 
be rcfiscd. Is it at cdl likel}'' ilkat that per- 
son will concur Im execuiing a plan, the 
avowed purpose of which is ilio total cx-» 
elusion rmd inUu ferenCe of his r In fact, 
tlie ^vhole of the proposed aiTangenaiil 
seems to in«? to project little less than the 
transfn* to Buonaparte of that power of 
the Veto wliiJh the (’aiholics upon con- 
scientious principles liavt? i\d‘nstd to allow 
to their own lawful sovereign. 

Ill every view in which 1 can Cvintom- 
plate the project, it is impracticabic and 
hopeless, as iar as (jatholics are con- 
cerned. Whether if it were piacticable, 
it is that in which Protestants should ac- 
quiesce with entire satisi'action, is a ques- 
tion which I do not think necessary to*dis- 
cuss at present. Tlie right lion, gent.^ad- 
mits that it is not the md|| eligible secu- 
rity ; he would prefer anotli^r, but this is 
something better than nothing as he \^e- 
presents it. Whether we ought* to con- 
sider it as a suflicient security against that 
overbearing influence which the iiierarchy 
of that cHurch Exercises over its mem&ers, 
and is surely not unlikely tQ exere^se 
against the interests and*»safety of the 
Protestant, or, as they call the non-ca- 
tholic church. According Jo our notions, 
we have cleared our religions system from 
the impurities which it had contracted 
during the darkness of the barbarous ages: 
• according to our notions, they unhappily 
lost the tavourable opportuaky of accom- 


plishing the satne^work. Thair notions 
give a very different representation of 
things; they consider us ;is the corrupters 
of the true faith. With the prejudice 
which such an opinion inspires, supported 
by the influence which the governors of 
their church possess, 1 am by no means 
prepared to say that this domestic nomi- 
nation could be accepted as a sufficient 
security, even if all foreign influence,, 
with its attendant dangers, was out of the 
case. It might, even in that state of 
things, be a grave question, looking to the 
natural hostility of that system of religion 
to that which h^s supplanted it in civil 
establishment, and to the spiritual power 
over conscience which that system main- 
tains, by the use of all the means by which 
the minds of men can be forcibly inflected. 
We are to remember, that the pastors of 
that church are not like the obscure 
teachers of ptJtty oBscuie convepticles, 
with httle influence, ^nd depeiglcnt on 
the faiicies of temporary congregations : 
they compose a numerjous and embodied 
hierarchy, acting by a regular and per- 
inaneat tending to a common pur- 

pose by an application of the most power*- 
iul *means. .Something more might be 
requisite, und^r such circumstances, for 
the safety of the Pro testanl establishment, 
•than this domestic nomination. But when 
you combine with this the apprehensions 
arising out of foreign influence directly 
hostile to every interest which the state is 
bound to protect from danger, and 
impossil>ility^ of excluding that influence 
by any barrier wdiich this m^sure pro-^ 
poses to erect, I cannot for a moment he- 
sitate to give this vaolion a deckled nega- 
tive. Jit calls tor a c<»mrftiitee to consider 
a proposal which appears to be unattain- 
al)le in Ttsclf, sfnd v^hich if it could be at- 
tained, Votild not give that security to 
the state and to its establishments^ wliich 
they have a right to demaifd, and a dfity 
to niaiiUain, a'gabisi the danger^ oY pro- 
bable aggression, 

♦Sir Mm Nfivport, I rise. Sir, imme- 
diately ^fter tht^ learned geiillemai!, with 
a view of ^hewing that the charge be has 
thrown out against gentlemen on thi^ side 
^ the Hduse, of changing out mode of ar- 
gument, is not imputable to us, however 
applicable it may be to those who now 
resist the *claiin^ of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, and that it is thost^ only vfho 
have always opposed these claims, that 
now seek new grounds for their resistance, 
as all their former arguments liave been 
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coEoplfftely 2 Lnd repeaiediy refuted* IMLuch 
of tbeir former scruples were t founded 
opoh bis Majesty^s coronation oath« but 
this ground they have now completely 
abandoned, . and they change their re- 
sistance into merely refusing a committee* 
It must be obvious, indeed> to any genile- 
inan who will only look back to the cir- 
cumstances under which that oath was 
framed, that ho such construction is ap- 

J )licable as would warrant those scruples 
bunded upon it. It was the opinion of 
lord Sommers, sir Edward Lyttleton, and 
all the first authorities, at the time when 
the bill under wdiich this oath w^as framed, 
passed, that no such intention was thereby 
expressed, ^ as . the taking away any right 
of persons professing the Catholic reli- 
gion, Q** the imposing any obligation upon 
his Majesty to repress the Catholic wor- 
ship, or to exclude any Catholic from civil 
emplojkrments undef a cej;tain degree; — 
anci so ^aid Mr. Finch, so said sir ftobert 
•Cotton, and ail the leading authorities of 
that party who framed the ofith. That 
grouml, however, has been laid ksidc by 
the opposers of the Ci^ttolics, as being 
found no longer tenable. The motion of 
my right hou. friend, at pre^nt, is raorely 
for the purpose of enquiring w'hat mode 
of redress can be devised for relieving the 
oppressions and calming Vhe ‘discontents 
of four millions of his Majesty’s loyal 
subjects ; and it is refused," not upon any 
ground of justice or policy not upon 
^any pretence of impeaching the loyalty of 
the Catholics, but upon the evasiv.e ma- 
^ ooeuvre of going into imputed dogmas of 
*itie Catholic religion. I would appeal to 
the sound} policy and common sense of 
tfie House, whe^er this be a ground upon 
which it ought to refuse the motion, and 
thereby to risk losing the attachment of 
four millions of subjects, whot.e zeal and 
Talbur are so indispensable at all times, and 
lifore especially at this awful crisis, for the 
comihon defence of the empire ?,I ask, is 
it consistent with thejustice, the liberalitj-, 
or the character of this House, whei^ so 
many millions of your fellow subjects 
submit to you, as the ground ot their 
claims, the consideration of their long 
trieu loyalt)! and attachment to the state., 
illustrated by their conduct for more tjian a 
century, and on numberless occasions 
sealed with their blood in your cause, 
through every re'gion m the world ; to 
tell them-—'' we cannot redress you, we 
cannot grant yon the restoration of those 
ciyil rights you clflimj b^caimse yoior reli- 


gH»us faith isobnof ious to us ;-^nd unless 
you wi(.l first stste to us what part of your 
principles you are willing and ready to 
surrender, we will not even go into a 
cominiitee, to enquire, what we may think 
it expedient to ask from you, or to grant 
of what you claim.” Why, Sir, 1 beg 
leave to say that I do not think it is in- 
cumbent on the Cathdilcs to make such a 
statement on their'* parts. Jt is, on the 
contrary, for thoqp who resist their claims, 
to state to the Catholics upon what condi- 
tions, if upon any, they are Willing to 
comply with the prayer of their petition* 
They state that their birthr ights, as Bri- 
tish si^bjects, have been taken away from 
them at a former period ; they call upon 
us to restore those rights; and they add, 
our claims are grounded upon our long- 
tried loyalty and attacbment to the King 
and constitution, which entitle us to call 
oil you to rid us of our restraints and 
yet. Sir, we are desuicd by those who re- 
sist these claims, to reject this petition, 
and refusp even going into a /committee, 
to enquire how far it is even possible for 
us to comply with .the request, or any 
part of it. Let us remwiber. Sir, that the 
.Catholics of Ireland enjoyed these rights 
they now claim long after a Protestant go- 
Vernmeqt was established in these realms : 
and* yet, when we are asked fc> enquire re- 
specting the necessity of a restoring them, 
we are told it is useless to enquire about 
that which it would be inconsislent with 
the safety of a Protestant state to grant. 
Sir, I deny the fact, and I assert, on the 
contrary, that* the establishment both of 
church and state, must fall, unless the 
last of these galling restrictions be abro- 
gated. You cannot expect the attach- 
ment or the zeqlbus support of men in 
your common defence, who are debarred 
of rights which you exclusively enjoy, 
and aue preclu^d from rising to the high 
ranks of projeffi>ns to which their talents 
qpd characters entitle them. It is 

to this grand stimums of honourable ambi- 
tion and natural ideas, that this and every 
country in Europe ^are indebted for the 
greatest heroes and statesmen that adorn 
th^eir annals ; and you can never have a 
Marlboroughc’amongst your Catholic ar- 
mies, while^you maintain this invidious 
and proscriptive principle of exclusion. 
What would 4iot these Catholics have done 
for you, had they been admitted to the 
blessings of your constitution, whose fame 
has gilded the annals of France, Spain^ 
and Austria, and wbpse, talents have 
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adorned the camps and coancils of those 
hostile states into whose service they have 
been driven by y^uv narrow prejudices 
and unnatural policy,-— to follow the bent 
of their genius, and, receive those rewards 
and distinctioivi for their tsrtents, which 
they were indignantly refused at home. 
You extol the valour of those O^Neills 
and O'Donnels M Ibe service* of ^pain, 
whom you have ceje£ted from your own. 
You are lavish in the praises of Irish Ca- 
tholics in foreign services, fighting in the 
cause of your allies, but you refuse 
them reception and rank at home, in 
tlie country they wish to defend. But 
upon what ground. Sir, are the Catholics 
of Ireland to be distrusted ? or why sus- 
pected of attachment to France ? I ask*, 
into what country of Europe have you 
gone, in which you have not found Irish 
Catholics in the armies of yourselves or 
your allies fighting with distinguished va- 
lour against France*? I come to another 
point: the bar. ^ Why have you cut the 
Catholic olf there from rising byhts talents 
to that rank and honour, which are the 
most forcible stimu]ants«to ability, and the 
just meed of merite— for while the honours 
and rewards of that profession "are open tc^ 
all other sects, the Ca*tbolic alone is pre- 
cluded from receiving the honorary, ap- 
pointments af a King^s counsel or a King's 
sergeant. Wou4d he be more dangerous in 
a silk gown, tlfan in one of serge ? What 
peculiar formidability to the state can 
there exist in a Catiiolic barrister, when 
put into (he sliape of a King's counsel or 
sergeant ? — and yet even from these ho- 
norary distinctions they are precluded. 
With respect to the army in Ireland, you 
admit, while the regiments remain in that 
country. Catholic officers to a certain li- 
mited degree of rank— but the mortlcnt 
they arc trSns^rred to this coun(ry„ or 
any other, ilhey forfeit d||hprmlo|e un- 
less they renounce their n^^ton ; of* what 
use, then, to the state, is the admission 
of CatlA)lic officers 8r Catholic soldiers 
under so limited a principle ? Sir, it is 
not only in this country that the Iri^h pa- 
tholic officers and soldiers forfeit the pri-. 
vilege of the Irish statute for*allowitig 
them the free exercise of tllcir religion. 
To my certain knowledge, complaints of 
the most serious kind have .reached this 
country from Sicily, that alChougb in the 
midst of a Catholic country, and that in 
the country of an ally w^hom those troops 
are sent to defend with their blood, yet 
^he Irish Catholic soldiers are striedy; pre- 


cluded from tbe exercise of their reli- 
gion ; many of them have been flogged 
for practising its worship. Their clergy 
have been refused alj admittance or in- 
tercourse with them— and where they 
have ventured to appear in British (quar- 
ters, they have been ordered to quit within 
twenty-four hours, on pain of incurring 
military punishment. 1 understand it is 
alledged, that this order was not made 
for any particular preclusion to the Ca- 
tiiolic soldiers, but upon general princi- 
ples. But, Sir, if upon any pretence faith 
is thus broken with the Catholic soldier^ 
and notwithstanding the pledge of law 
under which he devotes bis life to your 
service, he is thus debarred the exercise 
of his religion, what can you expect from 
him, at best, but a languid and ^passive 
obedience lo the orders of his leaeJer, in- 
stead of that gallant ^rdour and patriotic 
zeal which a liberal confidence, and above 
all, a faithful adherence to the condition of 
his services, woufd not fail to promote. 
Give the Catholic but the same^ncourage- 
ment and he will embark in his country's 
cause with as fliueh ardour and energy as 
the Protestant can ; — and why not, when 
of the $(ame society, formed of the^ same 
materials, and animated , by the same 
manly and natural feelings? I do not 
mean to depreciate the courage or patrio- 
tism of his Protestant fellow sold.ers ; 
but sink them to the same level of degra- 
dation and injustice with their Catholic 
comrades, — and I ask you, could you ex-^ 
pect from them the same zeal and attach- 
ment they now feel for the rau^ in which* 
they fight ? Sir, it is not human naturef; 
and if promotion and honourable distincr 
tion be. the grand stimulus to the display 
of great ^valour^ and the acquiiement of 
great military skill, they are as necessary, 
and will be as eflectual with one seci as 
they can be with the other. But, Sir, 
even under all the discouragemeut^ that 
I have Slated, the Catholics of Ireland 
have efhbarket^ heartily in our cause : 
we* have been obliged to acknowledge it 
over and ever again — and we cannot deny 
that they have deserved well of their 
country j but really, the system ^ur- 
Vued tow^ards them would seem to emanate 
froriY a desire to prevent their doing 
belter. — Sij, this is not all— nor does the 
principle of prechision stop at the point up 
to which I have already stated — for it has 
been even carried to the. invidious lengthy 
not only of excluding them from the 
offi(ie of ba^k directors i4 Iceland, but 
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even to the pitiful extreme of preclading 
t^em from becoming sheriffs or sub-sheriffs, 
not to mention all the municipal honours 
of cities and corporation towns. What, 
then, must the Catholic of Ireland have 
felt under a system of oppressive and de- 
grading preclusions in his native land, 
founded on imputations not to be traced 
to any part of his conduct or principles? 
It is true. Sir, that under the ixKTeased ex- 
perience and growing liberality of the 
Irish legislature, many of the penal sta- 
tutes have been repealed, and many of 
the prejudices done away, through the li- 
berality of their Protestant brethren ; but 
the legislature ought no longer to tell the 
Catholic that any portion^ of his liberty 
or toleration is to depend upon the dis- 
cretion bf others, bu\ to give him at once 
a legal security for the whole. Believe 
me, Sir, that on the conditions of the 
Union, Vou have a sacred pledge to redeem. 
You prefinised them, in every thing short 
of a bond, to give theni full "emancipation 
80 soon as that measure was accomj)lished ; 
and it was upon this pledge you obtained 
fronj them that support t*b the measure, 
without which you could not have effected 
it, ancpwhich they would neVer have been 
induced to sup^^ort upon any other con- 
dition. Mr. Pitt said at the time : We 

are a divided people, distracted, weakened 
and torn by religious diss«isions, which, 
under existing circumstances, must be in- 
terminable. — So long as England and Ire- 
^iand were under separate governments, it 
Would be impossible to concede those 
•claims, winch justice and generosity might 
grant uruler a ditferciu order of things/" 
Sftch were the vvords of the great author 
of the Union, and the principle upon 
which alone be objected to this -measure. 
The justice of the Catholic , claims were 
therefore fully admitted by that great 
stwte&ftian, whose objections are now quot- 
ed iti*siipport of refusing them ; and how- 
ever dangerous the dbcussion might be 
thought before the Unions that he'^thought 
it no longer so, after that measure was'ac- 
complished, I shall sheAr by thd m6st in- 
dubitable testimony ; for, irf two years 
after the Union, Mr. Pitt declared his 
opinion that an extension of the rights erf' 
the Protestant to the Catholic was* then 
kitiocent and safe. He illustrated the sin- 
oeri^y of his opinion by*the resignation of 
his office, on feeling himself unable to ac- 
complish a measure to which his adminis- 
tration stood soleipnly pledged. Yet, Sir, 
this is tha tenth jiM which has elapsed 


since the Union ; and when the Catholics 
at this day come forward to claim the pro- 
mised redress, those very persons who pro- 
fess to admire the wisdom, the policy, and 
the principles of Mr. Pitt, refuse even to 
enquire into the justice of those claims, or 
the policy on which they are vested. 

It is^said. Sir, that the Catholics have 
not clTalk^d out any* ?()ncessions w'hich 
they are ready to make, In order to jusiify 
us in conceding to their claims. Why, 
Sir, they never had reason to conceive it 
was necessary to urge any other ground 
than their tried loyalty and attachment to 
the state and constitution, which nobody 
presumes to question, but all profess to ad- 
mit. It is for those, then, who oppose 
fhem, to state the terms upon which they 
are willing to concede. It is the right and 
duty of ihejegislature to state the terms, 
and leave it for the option of the patty pe- 
titioning to accept the concession under 
such restraints as maybe proposed to them. 
And every man must sc'i the policy of 
granting those rights, at a time when they 
would secure-to us the grateful attachment 
of the Catholics, •and not defer the boon 
until tlie cause which \<*ou](l render it va- 
luable should no longer exist. It is no 
time, when their ai^ can be no longer use- 
ful to resist your enemy, to grant the terms 
which would now bind them t6 your cause. 
Nor is the moment that you want their 
support, the time, at which you should be- 
gin lo conciliate their confidence and af- 
fection. It is not by broken faith that you 
can secure the loyalty which the Catholics 
profess. You cannot expect to unite in 
your cause equal zeal from men between 
whom there exists such disparity of in- 
terests. You are not to liope that men 
are to be conciiiated, by cajoling them out 
of the expectations they formed on your 
premises. S ujjt ideas are not founded in 
the prjnciplefl||f human nature. The 
same man ifannot make the same exer- 
tions, if he is not animated by the same 
hopes : — but give &ien a common feeling 
in the same conftnon c?qse, which the 
Catholics claim frojn yon — and you will 
j. have every ground of reliance upon their 
gratitude and«their zeal. 

Sir, I shalf not trespass longer upon the 
patience of^ the House, than by noticing 
an observation which has been made by 
the opponents of the Catholics ; namely, 
that emancipation is not desired by the 
great body of the people, as its beneficial 
effects could not extend to the lower orders, 
1>eyQD)d ivhat they at present enjoy. Why, 
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Srr, how many men have we seen even in occurred since the subject was last under 
theFC countries, w^io have attained^ the consideration, which deserved the most 
highest characters and digniHcs, in the serious notice ; he regretted to find that 
law, for instance, who have derived their increased obstacles to the ^measure of 
origin from the veny lowest ranks of so- extending further political indulgences to 
ciety ? It is natural talents, vfhich neither the Catholics had arisen out of their own 
rank nor education can bestow, that are conductanddeclarations ; obstacles, which 
thus cut oirfrom all ^ad vantages derivable from his former intercourse with the body 
from the right of nature and ihft privilege were matter to him of equal surprise and 
of genius. 1 caufiot better state the opi- regret, 

nions of the Catholics, than in the words Considerations, which it was unnecesary 
of their own petition, in which they state : for him now to detain the House with re- 
that of which they have cause to com- pealing, had precluded him from giving 
plain, as the source of daily humiliation, liia support to any of the various motions 
namely, the impassable line of separa- whicli had been submitted to parliament 
lion drawn between them and theiv Pro- I since the Union, for extending constitu- 
testant fellow subjects, which constantly tional privileges to the Catholics ; his sen- 
divides the nation, and keeps animosity timents, however, in favour of the pfinciplc 
alive ; while they regard the emanci- of the measure, coupled with adequate 
jiation for which thej* ask, .as a boon arrangements for the security of the con- 
above all price, and for tlw absence of stitution in church and state, had ^Iways 
which there can be no compensation/* been qnequivoAlIy declared. was an 
•Sir, if I am not mistaken, my right hon. opinion formed uppn much reflection, and 
friend lias urged this argument in the nothing had occurred to shake his convic- 
splendid speech in which he ititroduccd | tion on that subject : *he had* supported 
this motion, — and I trust he will make it, ! the Union frort^ a persuasion that it was 
as he ought to do, tht bdfsis for his future j calculated not only to put an end to the 
proceedings. • ; varijius political dangers and anomalies of 

Mr. Knox apologized to the right bon.*! distinct* legislatures, in the same empire, 
mover for troubling him with a question, #1 but, as opening the only rfteans of adopt- 
but, circumstanced as he was, anti bound | iiig, with safety to our establishments, a 
up by the kiStructions of his constituents, more comprefiensive and liberal system 
it was al)Folut<‘[jf necessary that he should of governmenf. 

have some intimation as his future inten- He had never considered that the claims 
lions. I’he right hon. gent, in his opening of the Catholics to further indulgences^ 
speech had declared himself de cidedly rested upon a claim of a right, as hatl been 
in favour of tlie Veto ; concurring most urged by the right hon. baronej (sir John^ 
cordially with him in tiiis sentiment, he New^port. He had always protested against 
desired to know, whether in the event of such a principle, had considered rfhat their 
Jiis succeeding in his motion, it was the claims could only be Tonstitutionairy 
right hon. gent.’s intention to propose that argued 6n grounds of expediency, and so 
measure, and make it thC basis on which far as they might be consistent with the 
to proceed. Should tlie answ'er be in ti c* stability of •the constituiion, more espe- 
aflirmativ(‘, which he sinerndy lienjg d • it i cially the ecclesiastical branch of lie 
would, he (^Ir. Knox) vote, u ivh j had always resisted political* concessions 

him for going into the Col?Jm:tlee ; If to the l?ojnan Catholics in the parHarnent 
otherwise, be should be under tin* rieccf^ of Ireiagd (having* voted in 17P5 against 
sity, in Vonformity with the letter and the grant of tlu^elcctive franchise), frorn 
spirit of his insViiclions, of oppevsing him. a persuasion that, so long as Ireland was 
He would not, aj tho«prcsent, piesjf i4ie | governed T>y a distinct legislature, a par- 
right hon. gent, for an answer, but hopejl, \ ticipation in political power, wnth a 
tn the coarse of the debate, he \^nuld be' composing, as it did, the majority of the 
«o good as to give him satisfactioji on the whole population, was utterly inconsistent 
point, as according to the ^answer he with tbe security of the established church, 
should receive, his vote would be regulated, and w ith the trajiquil administration of 
Lord Castlerragh said that he could not our aflairs. * • * 

reconcile it to his sense of dut 5 r^ to give a It w as the measure of union to which be 
silent vote on the present important ques- had looked, as alone calculated, by placing 
ih>n ; he was the more desirous of deliver- the %vholc fabric of the government, civil 
ing his aentisaeiits^ as circnmsiances'.had I ecclesiastical, upon the bash of a cor* 

• 1 . a ' 
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Tesponding population, to enable tile state pertnanentiy adhered to,-~a system Con* 
lo^ad<>pta course of greater political in- tradictory and clashin^^ in itself, and which 
iltilgence to the Catholics ; but, in looking was most restrictive in England, where 
to such a system, it never had been least danger could be apprehended from 

opinion, nor that of his late right hon. Catholic authority; ^whilst, in Ireland, 
friend (Mr. Pitt), that such concessions where sectdVisni preponderated, it was 
could be made without qualifications and comparatively relaxed, 
restrictions ; it had been, on the con- He jvas persuaded tjiijt, if the Catholics 
trary, their deliberate and declared opi- conducted* themselves withf temper and 
iiion, that they could, only be thought of, loyalty, and were prepared to concede 
upon the principle of substituting new and those securities to the state which their 
equivalent securities in the room of those religion admitted of, and the PjotestanU 
to be done away ; securities, which in were entitled to require, that a revision 
their judgment, might be framed upon of this system must ultimately be accom- 
principles consistent at once with the plisbed with the good will and cordial 
tenets of the Roman Catholics, and with consefit of the Protestants : that the con- 


the improved security of our civil and re- 
ligious ^establishments. 

In estimating the safety of such a mea- 
sure, lord Castlereagh admitted that the 
amount of Catholic^power to be thus in- 
troduce^ into the system df the cqnstitu- 
tion must be weighed, not solely and se- 
parably, but that its probable eOect must 
be considelred in reference to that of the 
other sectarisis of the empire, with whom 
their political efibrts might, at moments, be 
combined. The security of the statq, in- 
cluding the church, must be adequately 
provided for, 'against dangers from all 
quarters ; and it is no reflection upon the 
loyalty of disinters, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, in judging on suCb a question, 
to consider, that they cannot be expected 
^ to be animated with the same warm at- 
tachment to the preservation of a church 
establishn^ent from which they dissent, as 
'^Qatuially animates the members of that 
establish tpent itself. It was also necessary 
to consider how these important interests 
might be affected by the political power 
of the various dissenting sects, in the 
atruggles of party, pVessiug forward mea- 
sures which might be 'injurious to the 
pfirmanent security of the established re- 
ligioA.* 

Lord Castlereagh said that it' was im- 
possible to traverse the tendless detail of 
reascAiiug upon which the investigatioh of 
a question of this complicated riatufe de- | 
peivded ; he could only state, that his judg- ' 
tnent, exanMing it upon these precautio- 
nary principles, was prepared to decide 
in favour of concession under pVoper 
guards ; he did so upon a conviction that 
aV was, under all* the circumstances, the 
safest as well as the wisest course. He 
Was of opinion that the anomalous system 
that now prevail^ pn. this subject, in dif- 
ferent j^rts of the empire, ..could not be 


cession should proceed from sue h a tem- 
per, had always appeared to him essen- 
tial to its being either safe or useful ; for, 
without sentiments of mutual conciliation 
and confldenoe previously established, he 
feared a precipitate incorporation would 
only tend to excite political contention 
and animosity* 

Lord Castlereagh then proceeded to 
discuss the internal circumstances of Ire- 
land, which reniTered regulations neces- 
sary, and made conc(;^sion, under ade- 
quate checks, conducive to the social set- 
j element of Ireland'; he adverted to the 
‘ magnitude of the Catholic population-^the 
struggles for power that had for centuries 
divided and desolated the country — the 
severe laws the Protestants, a minuriiy in 
Ireland, but a majority in the scale of the 
empire, had felt themselves compelled, 

I under an overruling necessity, to enact, 

I for their own preservation,— -laws framed to 
I depress Catholic power, and to secure the 
state and tiic church, by weakening oppo- 
nents then unhappily hostile to both. 
Happier times had succeeded. "J'he last 
century in Ireland had been one of com- 
parative repose and returning concord. 
The Protestan0had met the change with 
correspondiag sentiments, and we had tha 
satisfaction to observe, under the benevo- 
lent protection of His present Majesty, the 
Catholics relieveh from ^ijl the severities 
and the greater paat of the disabilities of 
that painful code; but still, whilst the 
Ifomaii Gathcjics have long ceased to be 
a depressed * and impovenshed people : 
whilst all tUte means of acquiring wealth, 
influence, apd, of course, power, have 
been communicated to them, little pro- 
gress has been made in considering how 
this mightj^ interest in the scale, not only 
of Ireland, but of the empire, cw beat 
be broug'ht into Useful conaection with 
the state. Hie 
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llis eight hon, frienc|j[sir W, Scott) had thority, than afly other Catholic church 
truly described the great, power . and in- now subsisting in Burope. It is no 
fluence which evefy where appertains to proach to the Roman QtthoHc clergy of 
the Homan Catholic hierarchy, vjd no Ireland, that the liberties of their chhrcb 
where in a greater degree than in Ireland, have not been vindicated ifi former times 
It might be dpubted whether the influ- as successfully against the see of Rome as 
ence ot the Roman Catholic clergy in those of the Gallican or other Roman Ga’-^ 
Iceland was not the most powerful instru- iholic churches have been : such efforts 
ment that existed *ih that c;ouiitry?to dj- have seldom been made successfully, Cx- 
reetthe minds the** people^ not merely cept in concert with/and at the instance' 
with respect to their sj^iritual, but their of, the state itself. It has been the unfor'* 
temporal concerns, How important then, tunate policy of the British governnient^ 
to the ptfhee, as well as social and moral since the reformation, instead of endea- 
improvement ' of the country,/ that the vouring to limit and controul papal author 
clergy of so large a proper liori of the peo- lity, (so far as palpal power may, consist* 
pie should be connected with the st^te by eritly with the principles of the llonian 
every tie of common interest vvhich may Catholic church, be limited^ and con* 
be compatible with the principles oA tronled,) to aim at a fruitless and ineflec- 
their religion and the character of its mi- tual exclusion of what they neyer.did, or 
njsters. could effectually exc I iid#. If such a policy 

When lie expressed his desire to see wereeverrational,itisobvioaslyinappli- 
such a comicciion established, it was not in cable to times hen *the religion ^tf the 
the expectation of imposing upon them any Roman Catholics is not only re^^ognised 
unbecoming or unworthy influence, which and established by law, but those who 
might lower them in the mind^ of their profess it !idmitted to .the exercise if not 
own people, and disqualify them from the of all, at least of some, of th? most im* 
due discharge of tluiir isacred functions, portant privileges ^f the constitution. 

It was no part of his purpose to enrleavour Is it not obvious, then, that the state 
to cxtiiiguisli the Roman Catholic rc ligion. and the Roman Catholics have a cojnnidn 
inlieiauci; lie tnight lament ihc extent of interest in obtaining such safe-guards 
sectarism in the empire as adding largely* against the abuse of papat authority and 
to the dinicuUies of* governing it, but he foreign inffuepce, as other states, both 
was sure any attempt at this time to dis- Roman Catholjc and Protestant, have esta- 
turb the faith aiid habits of a peojjle long blished, without prejudice to the principles 
attached, under every diflieulty, to their of the Roman Catholic church, and with 
religion, was equally unwise and imprac- he full acquiescence and sanction of the^ 
ticable; his wish w'as, therefore, not that .>ope himself? and surely, if, at former 
they should cease to be Roman Catholics, - periods, such securities were desijrable, how ^ 
for il they did, they probably would cease udispensably necessary have they becorrv^* 
to have any religion at all, but that they since the head of that church ha# not only 
should continue to be sincere, but liberal ceased, in common with tire other states of 
Roman Catholics, coimq,pting themselves Europe, to be free, but has been enslaved 
with their own government, for purposes as a prisolher, within, the territories 6 f the 
of inuiual betiefit, to the exclusion of all enemy ? • • 

foreign conuectioii. ^ • * Such were the feelings and impr^ssrons 

It was us justifying ar\y reflection under which Mr. Pitt\s goveriSment, at the 
upon the Roman Catholic Body in Ireknn^ period of the Uijion, contemplate^ the 
he folt it^necessary to alate, that, riot only possibiiiiy of effecting a general settle- 
no connection at this moineiit subsisted meyt. • 

between their *011111011 and the temporal Up^n tjie ecclesiastical part of tbe^r- 
state under whirfi they lived, such as lias rangement, .lord Castlereagh was autho- 
been known to. exist both betweey Rornati rised, in tlie year to communV^te 

Catholic governments and lti>inan Catho- ^ith tlie Catholic dergy. It vfasdistinctly 
he cimrehes, but between Prytestant go- understood, that the consideration of the 
vcrniuents and Roman Catholic churches, political claims of the Catholics must re- 
without any infraction of life principles main for thd coiisj^eratiou of the imperial 
of their faith ; but that the Catholic hier- parliament; but the expediency ofmokiil^ 
archy in Ireland is known to* be at this some provision for their bJergy# tinder 
day in a state of more complete and un- proper regulations, was so generally Ireeog- 
qualified depeadence upon a foreign au- nised, even by those who wsMte aiNMTSia l# 

: voi/xvii. * _• . O [ 1 ] ^ • • • 
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conces$ion.s of a political nature^ that a 
communicatioa was officially opened with 
th^e heads of their clergy upon thi&aubject. 

The result of their deliberations was 
laid before government, in certain resolu* 
tioDS, signed by ten of their bishopi^ in- 
cluding the four metropolitans, in Ja- 
nuary, 1 79!) ; in which they declare : 

'^Tiiat, in the appointment of the pre- 
lates of the Roman Catholic religion to 
vacant sees within the kingdom, such in- 
terference of the government as may 
enable it to be satished of the loyalty of 
the person to be appointed, is just, and 
ought to be agreed to, ' 

That, to give this principle its full ope- 
ration, without infringing the discipline 
of the Roman Catholic church, or di- 
minishing the religious influence which 
prelates of that church ought justly to 
possess over their respective flocks, the 
followipg regulation!? appejir necessaiy. 

/* I • On the vocanc}'' of a see, the 
diocesan clergy to recommend, as usual, a 
candidate to the prelates of tRe ecclesi- 
astical pro/ince, who elect him, or any 
, other they may think ^ore worthy, by a 
majority of sufirages : in the case of equa- 
lity of sulFrages, the metropolitan, or senior 
prelate'^ to have a casting vote. 

'' 2. In the Election of a metropolitan, 
if the provincial prelates agree 

within two months from the vacancy, the 
senior prelate shall forthwuh invite the 
fiurvivirig metropolitans to the election, 
in which each will then have a vote. In 
the equality of suflrages, the presiding 
metropolitan to have the casting vote. 

3. In these elections the majority of 
suffrages must be ultra medktatem, as the 
canons require, err must consist of the suf- 
fragesof more than half the electors. 

4. The canclidatq^ so 'elected, to be 
presented by the president of iSie 'election, 
to government, which, within one month 
after such presentation, will transmit the 
name of the said candidate, if no objec- 
tion lie against him, for appointment to 
the holy see, or return szRd name to the 
presid&ntof the election^ for trans- 
mission as may be agreed on. . 

** 5- If govemmeOl have any proper 
objection agffi.nst such candidate,\he pre-^ 
sident of tn€ election will be infogned 
tbereofr within one month after presenta- 
tion, who in that case, p^ill ednvene the 
electors, and proceed to the election of 
another candidate. 

Agreeably to the discipline of the 
Roman Catholic clfurcb these regulations 


can have no effect without the sanction of 
the holy see ; wbmh sanction the Roman 
catholic prelates of this kingdom shall, as 
soon as may be, use their endeavours to 
procure. ^ 

" The prelates are satisfied that the no- 
mination of parish priests, with a certi- 
ficate of their having taken the oath of al- 
legiance, be notified tO'governnient.^^ 

The House will ‘judge of the surprise 
with which he must have learnt, after 
receiving from the heads of that church 
the resolutions in question, not only that 
such regulations as were therein expressed, 
and which corresponded precisely with 
those ^ which the right hon. gent, (Mr^ 
Ponsonby) was authorised by I)r. Milner 
to open to parliament in the year 1807, 
could not be acceded to by the Catholics, 
but that it was also alledged that the 
Roman Catholic bishops who signed 
those resolutions, had been terrified by 
the Irish government of that day into an 
acquiescence in measures which they af- 
terwards, ppon reflection, disapproved. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his persua- 
sion that a statement, so ridiculous upon 
the face of it, and sa utterly destitute 
pf truth, never could have been counte- 
nanced by any one of the respectable indi- 
^"iduals viho signed those resolutions. The 
fact ‘was, 'that he never perceived tho 
slightest repugnance on etbeir part to the 
measure, or doubt of its being consistent 
vviUi the principles of their religion to 
give to the crown a negative upon the ap- 
pointment of their bishops ; as little did 
they doubt of the arrangement being ac- 
ceptable to the pope, whose consent they 
undertook to use their endeavours as soon 
as possible to procure. So far from the 
negative so intended to be given to the 
crown, being considered as carrying with it 
any direct controul over the appointment 
of their bishopjjS that the wi;^h to have 
such a*powc 5 was distinctly disclaim! d on 
tl^e part of government. Not that minis- 
ters considered that> an actual nomination 
of a Roman Calh flic bishop, even by a 
temporal prince of^a diherent church, 
was in itself necessarily incompiUible with 
lUli Romsgi Catholic faith in Ireland, any 
more than in itussia, or Prussia, the nomi- 
nation only operating in the nature of a 
recommendation to the pope ; but it was 
of all others •precisely that power which 
government would have been most un- 
willing to charge itself with, incompetent 
aa they felt themselves faithfully to ad-, 
minister such a trust. They were per- 
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suaded that direct patronage wag tinneces- grew up in sach* cotpuniuucatioii with the 
sary to the purpoftes which ^hey alone had state, under which they Uved, as to feel 
in view, in ciaimftig any interference, thkt it was not less tbek interest than 
viz. the obtaining for the Protestants, a se- their duty to maintain at all times a repu- 
curity that no person hereafter should be tation for loyalty and fidelity/ Its bene* 
invested with the /unctions iff a Roman fits would not have terminated tliere : in 
Catholic bishop, of whose character, as a j times of public tumult and popular delu* 
loyal man and good subject, the state was j sion, the Roman Catholic clergy would 
not previously satiS/ied ; and tbey^ also feel, that they had at least something on 
knew that direct* appointments by -the which they might subsist, without being 
state were likely to create unnecessary compelled to flatter the passions ^f their 
jealousy, and to deprive, in the same misguided flock, till the period of intern- 
degree, tile individual chosen, of the re- perancc had passed away, and might thus 
spect and confidence of those committed be enabled, with a firmer and bolder step, 
to his care. If patronage had been really to tread in the path of their duty, 
their object, it never could have been se- Whilst the Roman Catholic clergy feel 
cured, bilt on the contrary defeated, by a becoming confidence in the purity of 
the open and avowed exercise of such a j their own intentions, and justly appeal to 


power as the proposed negative by the 
responsible servants of the crown. No 
such object was looked to, an(I the persons 
with whom government communicated at 
the time did perfectly* understand, and did 
justice to the principles upon which they 
acted. It is due to the Roman Catholic 
bishops, at the same time, to state that 
government experiencedf on their part, 
every facility in the inquiries they had to 
make ; they furnished them freely, and 
without the appearand- of distrust, with 
every information they required,^ They 
shewed, throughout* the discussion, an 
earnest dispositiofi to conform to any ar- 
rangements which might be proposed, 
with a view of giving confidence to the 
Protestants, and which might not dero- 
gate from the principles of their own 
church. They acknowledged that a mo- 
derate provision from the state, such as 
had been extended to the Presbyterian 
clergy in Ireland, and tp the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy in Scotland, would contribute 
much to the comfort and respectability of 
their clergy, yet they alw ays displayed 
unaffected aod disinterested reluctaih[;e to 
receive exclusive benefits, wjiich might 
bikve the appearance of separating their 
interests* from those •of the laity, and 
thereby impair their meams of discharging 
with enbet their sacred functions. 

Those who ha?e studied the public tem- 
per in Ireland, can best appreciate ho^ 
salutary would have been the efiects of 
such an arrangement ; how^ much the Pro- 
testants would have been conciliated and 
satisfied, if the government w^re entrusted 
with the means of excluding dangerous 
men from the exercise of such •important 
powers ; and how much the Roman Ca- 
tholic dergy might be improved, if they 


the tests by which they have solemnly 
disclaimed all the noxious tenets which 
have, in former time^ been imputed to 
their church -whilst they declare that 
they oWe no obedience to the popef incon- 
sistent with^ their dtity as good subjects, 
and that tiieir allegiaiK^e to t^p external 
head of their church is purely spiritual, 
and restricted to*n]atters of faith and doc- 
trine, yet they must be too well versed in 
the Mstory of mankind, not to feel and to 
allow, that, so long as spiritual authority 
is exercised by men, it is prone to mix it- 
self in tempbrd concerns, mo/e especially 
in matters whioh may be considered as af- 
fecting the interests of the church itself; 
that a taste for power is inseparable from 
human nature, and that the times may re- • 
turn when the power and influence of the 
see of Rome, if not restrained' by whole- • 
some regulations, (a supposition not extra* 
vagant, when the visible head o^the Car 
tholic church is a prisoner, and conse- 
quently an instrument in the hands of the 
enemy,) may be turned against the tem- 
poral i^tere^^s and security of the stsyf;e. 
Why is the British government alcr^e, qf 
all the powers of Europe, to*remaii\ ex- 
posed to aa danger, against which u has 
been th« invariable policy of all other 
states, Roman Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant, tq provide. .Why should Spain, the 
country perhaps, of all others in Europe, 
least disposed either to heresy or schkm, 
lyive sedulously excluded ttie sbe of Rome 
from ..any intercourse w'ith their church, 
except through the state ? Why did 
Austria? Why did Fryice, unless the 
were satisfied &at such a power, ifsecr^]^ 
exercised over the clergy, passing by the 
state, might, and must be abused r If 

Roman Catholic states btve not ihougtU; U 

• • • 
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safe io rely upon the mere security pf 
catJis, deBaiag the allegiance of the clergy 
to the tempora/ government, the interpret* 
tation of which, in all cases of doubtful 
import, as matter of conscience, can only 
rest with the iiulividuals subscribing them ; 
and if they have deemed it essential to 
their-freedom, and safety, to fence them* 
selves round with additional safeguards, 
and even to exclude the direct power of 
the see of Rome, from operating within 
their dominions, in concerns not purely 
appertaining to faith and doctrine ; can 
the Roman Catholics of these dominions 
complain, if the Protestant state of this 
realm should regard that foreign power 
with siraila** senlignants of fair and justi- , 
iiable jealousy, and insist upon corres- 
pondiiTg measures of security and precau- 
tion? Shall the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land complain, or ^re they rationally en- 
titled impute to their Qwn government, 
views ecthcr illiberal or unwise, whtn they 
demand securities front them not greater 
than states purely Roman Catholic in their 
structure have required ? If the Sovereigns 
of Russia and Prussia claimed not only 
the right of excluding all briefs or re- 
scripttS from the see of Rome, not*pre- 
viously submitted to the temporal autlicv 
rity of the respective states ; it they fur* 
ther assumed^ (if not with the formal saiio 
lion of the sovereign poutiif expressed in 
a concordat, yet certainl^^ with his full 
and cordial acquiescence in giving c llect to 
, the appointments made) the direct and 
positive nomination to all the Roman Ca- 
tholic sees within their dominions; if re- 
gulations similar in principle have pre- 
vailed irf Protestant slates, popular in their 
form of government, — shall it be imputed 
as a demand unreasonable on the part of 
the crown of Great Iilritain, not actually to 
no/ninate, but to have . the power of ex- 
cjluding persons from the exercise of the 
episcopal Mictions, in whose loyalty his 
Majesty cannot confide ? — Shall all the 
Homan Catholic subjects in Europe cheer- 
fully confide such power to their respec- 
tive 'governments?— -Shall the beadl of the 
Roman Catholic church himself acknow- 
lec^e such powers, not only in all the 
Roman 'C&tbolic sovereigns in Europp^ 
but in the monarch of the Greek church 
in Russia, and in a Protestant monarch in 
Prussia ; and yet refuse /o the ^ing of these 
teatms a much more limited interference ? 
That any such repugnance would have 
been found in the late, or present pontitf^ 
fwbeo in possessidli of their personal liber- 


ties, has always been denied by persons 
most coriipetent to answer for their senti- 
ments. Does it then become the Irish 
Roman Catholics to raise difficulties on 
this head ?— Does it become their titular 
bishops,^ after all that has passed on this* 
subject, to object ? They ought to recol- 
lect that their church, being a strictly 
papal'cbufch, peculiarP^ warrants the state 
in such a demand. ^The Roman Catholic 
church of Irelandv from causes already al- 
luded to, never has vindicated its own li- 
berties against the see of Rome,*it has no 
concordat, it has no domestic rights ex- 
pressly secured. Tlie pope has, on many 
occasions, rejected the recommendations of 
their bishops to vacant sees, and substituted 
•direct nominations from himself in their 
room. In short, it may be. asserted, found- 
ng their discipline and church govern- 
ment principally on the canons of the 
council of Trent, a council which pointed- 
ly saved to the see of Rome all its rights 
and privileges, in the m.ost extended and 
objectionable sense, and which has never 
been acknowledged, in points of discipline, 
by the G.illican and -other free churches?, 
that the Irisfi c hurch is at this day one of 
the most dependent in Europe, and that 
in which tlie pow'er of the pope has the 
‘most unquahfuMi sway. 

It is impossible that the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland should, ‘upon reflection, 
gravely determine to stUnd on such 
grounds, when tRey c:ome to solicit consti- 
tutional privileges, and political confidence. 
Do they mean to describe themselves as 
such separatists from the whole body of 
the RomHij Catholics iiv Europe, that, con- 
sistently with the principles of their reli- 
gion, they cannot, enter into any connec- 
tion with the state under which they live? 
In •the discussion of a settlement, under the 
protection of which mutual confidence 
might be expected hereafter to prevail, 
many new points may suggest themselves 
^r candid consideration; but can there 
exist any question upon points Icmg since 
settled, and undenstood, by the practic'e of 
every liberal Romap Catholic in Europe ? 
—If such pretensions arb persevered in, 
the inferjence must be, not that the Roman 
Catholic religion itself is the obstacle, but 
that the belief and practice of it, at this 
day prevalent in Ireland, is the impedi- 
ment? — Ar6 the Roman Catholics pre- 
pared for such an avowal ? If they are, it 
appeared to him they must wait till better 
times and better notions prevail on their 
part, before they can hope to urge -their 
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claiint with any prospect of success. 
With such sentiments political incorpora* 
tion can never lea% to peace and union. 
Upon such principles concession was never 
conteniplated by Mr. Pitt, nor, as far as 
he believed, by any of thos^ who acted 
with him at the time of the Union. They 
were prepared to give the Roman Catho- 
lics the jnost unqullihed securittes, for the 
free exercise of their religion; their wish 
was to see the ministers of the Roman 
Catholic communion, without prt^udice 
to tlie eJlablished religion, decently en- 
dowed. They had no desire to interfere 
with the discipline of the Roman Catholic 
church, so far as it regarded matters of 
worship; but, in so far as it concerned the 
appointment of their clergy, especially* 
the titular bishops, and more particularly 
the intercourse of the ' Roman Catholic 
body with the see of Rome,« they desired 
to see it brought under such regulations, 
as, without imposing any degrading de- 
pendence upon crown, might dissipate 
the impressions of alarm naturally arising 
from the secret exercise of a foreign in- 
fluence within thes^ realms : — by secret, 
he did not mean to insinuate, that it had 
not been innocently exercised in latter* 
t\ines ; by the two latter pontiffs, he be- 
lieved it had been not only innocently,* 
but most virtuously administered, and with 
the most friendly views both to the inte- 
rests of the st^e, and the preservation of 
internal peace ; but no such covert inter- 
ference ought to prevail in any country, 
and it ought to be the wish of the Roman 
Catholic body, as much as of the Protes- 
tant, that its operations should be undis- 
guised, and be submitted openly to the in- 
spection of the temp<iraj power. 

Lord Castlereagh proceeded to argue on 
the compatibility of such a modified en- 
dowment of the clergy of a dissent^g 
sect, with tbe preservation of the Estab- 
lished church ill all itsrightsaud privileges, 
lie instanced the advantages which had 
been derived from a similar provision, 
which had long been enpyed by the Pres- 
byterian clergy, but^especiail y from the 
regulation^ undt*r which that endowment 
had been lately extended. ^ I-le,advert«d 
to a similar extension of royal benevolence 
to the Roman Catholic Clergy in Scotland, 
which took place, with the. grateful ac- 
knowledgements of rlie lat^ Pope, Pius 
VI. in the year 1796. He pointed out 
that the adoption of such a measure of 
indulgence to the two ancient sects, whose 
numbers and weight in the einpire made 
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them objects ofpeim^ne^ regulation, did 
not countenance any clBim in ibe various 
and fluctuating sectarists of the presmt 
day to similar favor and protection, which 
could not fail to be prodoctivel>f the great* 
cst evils, as tending to encourage religious 
separation. He instanced the case of Scot- 
land, where the episcopal church was en- 
dowed by the state, without prejudice to 
the established Presbyterian religion, and 
contended that, so far from endangerii9g> 
such a system was calculated to strengthen 
the established church, by tranquillizing 
Ireland, and by placing the clergy of the 
most numerous sect in a more friendly 
relation to the state. 

In this view, he further argued against 
the idea that any additional evil or diffi- 
culty arose from the esfistence of the Homan 
Catholic religion in an episcopal form in 
Ireland. On the conyary, he was of opi- 
nion, that the power and authority* inci- 
dent td bishops was, in itself, •frotanio, 
a salutary^ reductihn of the external au- 
thority of the See of Rome ; apd on this 
ground, however, the assumption of the 
titular charactei* msgiit excite some degree 
of uneasiness, he much preferred the mi- 
nisii^ of bishops to that of apostolic vicars, 
who were missionaries, femoveabJe at 
pleasure, and obliged explicitly to obey 
all orders from Rome. 

Lord Castlereagh next proceeded to 
complain of the insinuations too often 
falsel}^ and ignorantly thrown but, of 
pledges given to the Roman Catholics on • 
this subject, at the time of the Union. He 
condemned the practice of idly* imputed • 
breaches of faith on loose grounds, whicil 
tended to excite a sense of injur;^, as well 
as disappointment. It was singular if 
uch pledges had ever been given, or 
promises made,*that«one of the parties to 
whom they Ivere .addressed, should have 
come forward distinctly to claim •thejr 
execution ; he asserted that* nope ^uch 
existed, lo his ktvowledge, and he could 
venture •to mal^e the same assertion on 
behalf of those with whom he had aqted. 

He/lid^ot mean to say, that many of 
the Roman .Catholics did not form, and 
naturally form, sanguine hopes that fur- 
>jier political indulgences would follow 
he Union, founding such expectation on 
;everal of the speeches delivered in par- 
liament at Ihe time, and on the general 
language held,^that their claims wdul% 
be discussed in the united legislature With 
less prejudice, and that the question itself 
would then come /orffardj strrfiped of 
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many of its local difficulties; but these 
speeches could only conclude lUie iodivi* 
(MuiJs Who made jthein^ they could neither 
commit the parliumeDt^ nor the govem- 
ment, wbose<laiiguage uniformly was, that 
it was a question which must remain for 
the unfettered wisdom of the united pariia« 
hient to dispose of: and so pointedly dis« 
tinct was Mr. Pittas language on this sub- 
ject» that* when opening the measure* 
after setting forth all the immediate ad- 
vantages of union* he expressly argued* 
that it would be more sale* in . an united 
legislature* either to concede* or to refuse 
the Roman Catholic claichs. 

So anxiously solicitous was the Irish go- 
vernment iv>t to mislead the Roman Ca- 
tholics* with false hopes* that they never 
gave them* during the two years the Union 
was in agitation* any^ reason to know what 
lineMr.Fttt was iik^iy ultimately to take 
upon their measure. In i^onsequence of 
this studious reserve on their part* * much 
of the influence of the Roman Catholic 
body was ^.xerted against the tliiion* and 
so little did the Roman Catholics* who 
had been in communicatiovi with the Irish 
government* feel themselves entitU^* from 
any previous explanations they had' re- 
ceived* to expect Mr. Pitt to take the de- 
cisive line he did in favour of their claims* 
that he believed his doing so^ was a matter 
of considerable surprise to them. 

That lord Cornwallis never considered 
any pledge or assurance to have been 
i given, he had the means of proving* be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, from a 
(Communication received from that noble 
lord* in 1801 * in reply to inquiries made 
by himself, relative to two papers, which 
the House will recollect were circulated in 
Ireland at that time, and wbich^he (lord 
Castlefeagh) had never seen tilf they ap- 
pe29*cd in print; on the contrary, 'the prin- 
ciple npon which lord Cornwallis acted 
was, .that tRe measure, to be either con- 
ciliatory or dignified,, ought ta be the 
spontaneous and gratuitous act •of the 
united legislature. The I'^Xemorandum^'e- 
ceiveS from lord Corm\allis, be y^uld, 
with permission, read. 

• Dublin Castle, March 3 , 1801 . 

My dear Lord ; ^ / 

'Mn answer to the queries stated* 
in youf lordship's letter to the lord lieute- 
nant* of the 26 th instarvt, his* excellency 
has directed me to enclose to you the state- 
ment which accompanies this letter, and 
which has been prepared according to his 
excellency's direCtiopsj I am ever* my 


dear lord, mose ieely, your lordtbtp'a 
servant* . £« Coone/^ 

Viscount CastiereegK^ dec* 

Memoranduttii <^When it was notified 
to the lord lieutenant Uiat Mr. Pitt* lord 
Grenville, lord Spencer* .lord Camden, 
Mr. Duiidas, and Mr. Windham, had re- 
quested permittion to retire from his Ma- 
jesty’s Councils, upon thiir not being sanc- 
tioned ill bringing forward such measures 
as they thought essential to secure to the 
empire the full benefit of the Union, the 
most important of which measures was a 
concession of further privileges to his Ma- 
jesty's Roman Catholic subjects, his ex- 
cellency conceived that it was expedient 
that the Catholic body should have an 
authentic communication upon a subject 
so deeply aflecting their situation and in- 
terests, and so calculated ' to influence 
their future cpnduct. 

" His excellency had long held it as 
his private^ opinion, that the measure in- 
tended by those of his Majesty's ministers 
who were retiring from office, was neces- 
sary for securing the connection of Ireland 
with Great Britain. He had been, how- 
ever, cautious in his language on the sub- 
ject, and had studiously avoided any de- 
claration to the Catholics, on which they 
^ould raise an expectation, tliai their 
wishes were to be concedeck Through 
the whole measure of the Union, which was 
in discussion for two ycant, and, during 
which period, every effort was made to 
procure a resistance to the measure on the 
part of the whole body of the Catholics, 
no favourable assurance or promise was 
made to them. 

Their judicious conduct, during that 
trying period, confirmed his excellency 
in the opinion, that every measure tend- 
ing 'to secure their attachment to the em- 
pires in future, which they had in this in- 
stanced so essentitilly served, ought in true 
'to be attempted. 

is excellency did therefore recom- 
mend it to bis chie<f secretary, who was 
engaged with his •Majesty's ministers, in 
the^ course of the spmmer, in England, 
to second every dispositibn foi* effecting 
tlw objecj; of the Catholics : at the same 
time he retaified a prudential reserve to 
the Catholics during the progress of the 
discussions of. the cabinet. 

" His Majesty having approved of the 
solicitation of the majority of nis Majesty's 
ministers to retire from bis Majesty's 
councils* his excellency having requested 
that his Majesty would extend to him the 
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WOJt indulgeiice, k became a matter ef 
public duty for his excellency lojexplam 
to the Catholic bod)^ the senUmenU which 
had been held with respect to them* and 
to inculcate the line of conduct which in 
this arduous crisis it became them to por* 
sue. V 

His excellency therefore, beim^ ap- 
prized of the^sentitxient held by MfTPitt, 
did, on the 13th«of ^February, send for 
lord Fingal and Dr. Troy, and gave them 
two papers, to be by them circulated 
among th% principal Catholics in difTerent 
parts of Ireland. 

The first, his Excellency felt assured, 
corresponded with Mr. Pitrs sentiments ; 

And the other conveyed his own pri- 
vate sentiments, formed on the speeches* 
and conduct of many of the most eminent 
characters of ail parties and distinctions. 

“ It being of great importjyace that any 
communication made by hjs excellency, 
should not be misunderstood, or misin- 
terpreted, and tl;at it should make a due 
impression, and produce a general good 
ellect, his excellency preferred a written 
to a mere verbal cemnfunicaticn, which j 
might have been #11 reported, and might 
have been subject to perversion, accord- » 
ing to the inclination or rtie capacity of^ 
those who should circulate and receive it." 

His excellency has seen a happy re- 
sult from this mf>de of proceeding. Ru- 
mours having ITeen transmitted from Eng- 
land, tliat the wishes of the Catholics 
were likely to be acceded to, every ill 
consequence from their disappointment 
has been obviated ; antf there is now' every 
reason to believe, that they will take that 
line of conduct which the well-wishers to 
his Majesty’s service, and the cause of the 
empire, would desire.” . 

The House will perceive, from this 
statement, net only that no pledge wwls 
given previous to the Unidii, but thSt the 
papers in question, which liave been* often 
confounded in point of date wjth tht 
Union, and been suppefeed to contain some 
pledge, were ai^l issued in Ire- 

land, long after tnat n^easure had been ef- 
fected, without tfie knowledge or autho- 
rity of any member of the gyveriKnent fh 
England. The sentiments Contained in 
one of the papers*, lord Coni^vallis knew 

* The leading part of his Majesty^s 
ministers finding unsurmountablc obsta- 
cles to the bringing forward ifteasures of 
concession to the Catholic body, whilst in 
office, have felt it impossible to continue 


to be Mr. Pitt*ft^hawklV bera conveyed ia 
a letter from higs«eir(loed Castlerea|;li) fo 
his lordship, which leHer was previously 


in administration, under their *]nabil}ty to 
propose it with the circumstances neces- 
sary to carrying the measure v^th all Its. 
advantages, and they have retired frpm 
his Majesty’s service, considering this line 
of conduct as most likely to contribute to 
its ultimate success. 

The Catholic body will therefore see 
how much their future hopes must depend 
upon strengtbenipg their cause by good 
conduct in the meantime. 

They will prudently consider their pros- 
pects, as arising from the persons who 
now espouse their interests, and compare 
them with those which they could look to 
from any other quarter. 

They may with confidence rely on the 
zealous support of all thj>se who retire, and 
of many who remain in office, whe^n it dan 
be gi ven wuth a prospect of success. 

They may be assured, that IVfe*. Pitt will 
do his utmost to establish their cause in . 
the public favdurf and prepare the way 
for their finally attaining their objects. 

And the Catholics will feel, that is Mr. 
Pitt could not concur in » hopeless at- 
tempt to fo];ce it now, that he must at all 
times repress With the same decision, as if 
he held an adverse opinion, any uncon- 
stitutional conduct in the Catholic body* 

Under these circumstances it cannot be 
doubted, that the Catholics wdll take the* 
most loyal, dutiful, and patient line of 
conduct, that they will not su^er then^ * 
selves to be led into measures, wjiich can, 
by any construction, give.a handle to th*e 
opposers of their wishes, either to misin- 
terpret tf^ir prioctples, or to raise ^an ar- 
gument for resisting rtieir claims; but that, 
by their prudent and exemplary dem€!hh- 
our, they will afford additienal gi^unds 
to the growing number of their advotates 
to enforce their efiaims on proper occa- 
sions, urftil theis objects can be finally 
and* advantageously attained. • 

Sentiments of a sincere friend to the Cathotics^ 

( Lord Ck>rnwaUu,) 

If "the Catholics shall now proceed to 
violence, or. entertain any ideas of gain- 
ing their object tfy convulsive measmret, 
by forming associations with men of jaco- 
bmical principles, they must of course 
lose the aid and support of those, who 
have sacrificed tbeir*own situatfon in their 
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seen And &pproY€d of by Mr* Pitt, al 
though not expressed precisely in the 
terms used in the paper ; bat that the opi- 
nions contained in the 8e«:ond paper^ 
were given" to the Roman Catholics sim- 
ply as his lordsbip^s own sentiments a 
the moment^ appeared distinctly^ not onl\ 
^ from the Memorandum which he had read 
but still more pointedly from a correspon 
dence which subsequently took place be- 
tween lord Cornwallis and Mr. Plowden * 

cause, but who would at the same time 
feel it to be their indispensable duty to 
oppose every thing tending to confusion. 
On the other hand, should the Catholics 
be sensible^^of the benefits they possess, 
by having so many characters of emi- 
nence pledged, not ^lo embark in the ser- 
%'ice of government, except on the terms 
of the Catholic privilege being obtained, 
it IS tb be hoped| that oir balancing the 
' adranta'ges and disadvantages of their si- 
tuation, they would prefer a«quiet and 
jieaceable demeanour to any line of con- 
duct of an opposite description. 

^ (Cojy)* Correspondence between Lord 
, Cornwallis and Mr. Plowden. * 

, (Frqm Mr. Plowden.) 

Essex Street, 6tb April, 1 805 
My Lord ;• Having, by the publication 
of my Historical Review cf the State of 
Ireland, largely committed myself to the 
present and future generations, I will not 
‘^dissemble that 1 am anxious to preserve, 
and hand down to posterity, my character 
*free, as 1 know it to be, from the slightest 
slain upon ks honour, honesty and truth. 
Bl*e your lord^ip quits this country, I 
have one request more to make of you, 
which, as it is an act of justice teethe Irish 
nation and to yourself, 1 do expqct will be 
attended to. It is merely that your lord- 
strip terify piy assertion of your having 
given the papers mentioned in my Histo- 
rical Review, 3d vol. Tp. 94-4. tb Doctor 
Troy, in the presence oj Colonffl Little- 
bales* My reason for asking this act of 
justice at your hands is; in order that in 
your absence, I may efiectually repel the 
charge whi^i has been made tc^mc per^ 
sonally in Downing-Street and elsewher^^ 
.by members of parliament, calling riiem- 
selves your lordsiups confideqtial friends, 
tha^ you never did gii^ such pledge to 
J[>octor Troy, nor ever did entertain a 
eentiment like those which are expressed 
in that paper. I^ am encouraged by se- 
veral of tl^e first characters pf this coun- 


with reference to Ihese paperl, in which 
his lordship declares that he never was 
authorized, directly ‘or indirectly, by 
any member of the administration vvho 
then resigned his office, to give a pledge 
that he would not embarje again in the 
service of government, except on the 
terms of the Roman Catholic privi- 
leges being obtained.*^ That lord Corn- 
wallis did not con6nue* to consider, even 
as a matter of opinion, that tlie grounds 

try, to prepare an abridged edltlbn of my 
work, for more general consultation, and I 
shall, of course, avail myself of fresh evi- 
dence to confirm what I hope is true, as 
well as to correct what I should lament 
•was false in the present edition. Your 
lordship will not wonder that a certain de- 
gree of scepticism has assailed my mind 
upon coupling in my thoughts some re- 
cent appointments with many characters 
of eminence, pledged* not to embark in the 
science of government,^ except on the 
terms of the Catholic privileges being ob- 
tained. I therefore thought it consistent 
with the character of a gentleman to present 
you my works, to write»io and to call upon 
your lordship. As these intended marks 
of attention have remained unnoticed, 1 
‘should think it inconsistent with that cha- 
racter to renew them! 1 have the honour 
to be, with all due respect. Your Lord- 
ship’s obedient humble ;:;ei vant, 

Fkancis Plowden. 

(Lord Cornwallis s Answer,) 

Burlington Street^ 7th April, 1803. 

Sir; 1 have received your letter of yes- 
terday’s date, and I feel no dilficulty in 
giving the most sjtlisfactory answer to it 
in my power. 

i have neither a copy nor a distinct re« 
collection of the words of the paper tl*at 
I gavS to Doctof IVoy ; but thjs I perfectly 
well rfememfeer, tiiat the paper was hastifv 
given to him by me, to be circulated 
amongst his friends^ with the view of pre- 
venting any irnmediate disturbances or 
Oliver bad effects tjiat might be appre- 
hended from the- accounts thstt had just 
afVivcd from pngland ; and if I made use 
of the word pledged, I could only mean 
that, in my* own opinion, the ministers, 
by resigning their offices, gave a pledge 
of their being friends to the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation ; for I can assure 
you that i never received auihority, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from any member of 
idmiuistration who resigned his officcj to 
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on, which fthe mipisUirs then rej»igne(] 
should preclude them •from again lend- 
ing thenuiplves to# the public Service, 
was evident from bis being the first him- 
self to accept a situation under the eVovvn, 
an acceptance of oiffee which go man who 
knew iliat cxaltbd character, can suppose 
to have proceeded from any other motive 
than a sense of pul^ic duty. But pos- 
ing his opinion had resnained unchanged, 
it could neither pledge nor bind Mr. Pitt, 
lord Grenville, himself,* or others, who 
then retired, not to take office. 

The government at that day gave the 
most unequivocal proof of the sincerity 
of their stuitiments on this great question, 
in retiring from an administration A^ich, 
at that moment, enjoyed in the highest j 
degree the confidence of their sovereign ^ 
and the country. If they found greater 
impediments than they expected, much 
greater than they could overcome, to the 

give a pledge that he would not embark 
again in tbeserv 4 :c of government, except 
on the terms of the Catholic privileges 
being obtained. Sir, I have the honor to 
be, &c, CornwalLlm. 

(From Mr. Platvden,) 

Essex Street, 8 th April, 1 805. 

My Lord; Having given to your lord- J 
ship a copy of my History, and in my ' 
letter of th^ 6 th instant pointed to the 
page of it which^contafned that important 
paper, of w'hicTi you say that you have 
neither a copy nor a distinct recollection, 

I take the liberty of inclosing an exact 
copy of it, from the manuscript of Doctor 
Troy in my possession, which led me to 
believe that it had neither been hastily 
given nor insidiously intended to answer 
a temporary purpose, or.to meet the effects 
of a flying report. I have the honor to 
be, with all due respect. Your lordsbi{>'s 
obedient hurilble servant, 

FrXncis Plo^den. 

(Loi'd Cornwallis’s Anstfer.). 

Burlington Street, 9 th April, 1805? 

Sir ; ralluoed, iti my former letter, to a 
•hort paper whi#h I ga^e to doctor Troy 
on the morning^after#the account of Uic 
resignations arrived. I have no copies of 
the papers that you transinitted* to m?. 

I do not, however, doubt tTieir authen- 
ticity ; but of one circuinst&nce I can 
speak with absolute certainty 4 viz. that I 
had, on no occasion, any authority for 
making use of the word pledged, but the 
act of resignation. I have the* honour to 
be. Sir, &c. Cobnwai.us. 

VOl. XVff. 


acconi[jlishment* 9 f th^ir, views with re- 
spect to Ireland, nof fai r man ' can impute ' 
to them, uii that acebuh^ fhat they did 
not discharge their public* duty honestly, 
boldly, and dioiRteresttdly l' atfd if, after 
they had given this decisive and unequi- 
vocmJ proof of the designs thiiy had form- 
ed fi3r consolidating all the advantages of 
the Union, they were coriscientiousjy sa- 
tisfied, from what then passed, that the 
measure c^mld noths pressed with advan- 
tage, it became th.-iu to recollect, that 
this was not the only question in which 
the interests (vfthc empire were involved; 
and to feel thatdu^y commanded them no 
longer to refuse tlieir services to their 
sovereign, when his Majesty condescend- 
ed to rccpiire them. * 

Lord Castlereagh qoncliided bj^ stat- 
ing, that his vote, on the present night, 
would be guided by the same considera- 
tions which had on two former occasion# 
induced him to® be of .opinion that no 
practical advantage could result to the 
question from going into a committee, 
whilst its successful accomplisbment re- 
mained, in his oninirtn, inipossible. How 
much more UopciesI had it become at the 
prese^nt moment, when, in addition to all 
the former impediments to success, obsta- 
cles the most serious, and to* him the most 
unexpected ,.had been raised by the Roman 
Catholics themselves. *•' It never had been 
any part of purpose to force the Pro- 
testant mind upon the subject. Time, 
and a due disposition evinced on the part 
of the Roman Catholics to connect them- • 
selves with the state, might creaie favour- 
able impressions, on the growah of which^ ’ 
retrocessions of sentiment, such ^as those 
lately witnessed, could not feil to check 
and to destroy. For what pur|x> 3 e go 
into a ebramittee, when no person has any 
plan to ptfojjpsc ; wh^n the Roman Ca- 
tholics are neither prepared nor eiiabted 
to comply wdthw hjl is allowed eveti by 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Gratian) wiio 
moves th(? committee, to be an essential 
preliminary r Fs.it., in irs mind, there 
wer^ other insuperable burs at presciit to 
its acr%m|>lishinent, tiie public mind was 
not ripe for the measure, the indisposition 
was too Immoral and too strong. He d!so 
felt too deeply impressed with those con- 
siderations which had determined 
Pitt to discourage the agitation of *bb 
question, whilst h« lived, to reconcile ii 
to his ideas of dutj% now to press it. lie , 
had stated his sentiments candidly and . 
fairly, he much. doubt<^ the policy of 

OtSJ ... . . 
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-hanti| ex^sed « qaertion ofthis xiature 
to «a^f«ive deftat-s by bHhj^iig it fbr- 
under ackersc circamsianc^s ; but, 
if tlbe Itofban Catholics tliouglit discus* 
stoQ at alP events advantageous to their 
causes it was natural for them to court 
opportunities of bringing the subject 
under the repeated deliberation of parlia* 
ment. Lorn C^tlereagb bore testimony 
to the judicious and temperate manner in 
vrhich Mr. Grattan had always agitated 
the question, and concluded by hoping 
that, from the present debate, at least one 
advantage wouM result, that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland would discover the 
errors into which they had lately fallen, 
and correct them. " 

Sir "JoAn HippUley rose to offer some 
exp lafiat ions. The noble viscount, he 

observed, had understood that there were 
not more than two ^dioceses in Ireland in 
which the discipline of the council of Trent 
had nol been received and promulgated, 
although he (sir J. H.) had stated there 
were six ^n that •predicament ; — but this 
distipetion, (added the noble viscount) 
did not materially aker^ the general in- 
ference/^— The discipline of that coun- 
cil, particularly as affecting cland<?stine . 
marriages, w^s not obligatory, because 
riot canonically recognized in the arch- 
diocese of Dublin, nor in^th^ dioceses of 
Kildare, ‘Meath, Femes, Osgory, nor in the 
wardinate of Galway, which has episcopal 
jurisdiction, though the warden, by a sin- 
gular prescription, is of a lay nomination : 
the result was, that a marriage betw^een 
minors, without consent of parents, which 
^vas Talid in either of these enumerated 
dioceses/ would be deemed invalid in the 
other dioceses wherein the decrees of the 
council had been canonically received.— 
Tiie inference, therefore/ wa,s certainly of 
mqre importance than the ribbTe viscount 
attached to it ; for it not only w^ent to 
pro'^e that ifiuch eventual mischief, affect- 
ing iKe feelings and property of families, 
was incidental to this contrariety»of prac- 
tical discipline,— but also it demonstrated 
that*the Roman Cathojic chucebpr Ire- 
land was not so implicitly governed by 
ihe»decrees of the council of Trent, as had 
l^en asserted. In reference to anotb^l' 
part of his speech, which bad alsa been 
thriehed upon by the noble viscount, sir 
J. H. wished to state,, that Ihe acuuies- 
£et$ce of the Pop*e in the recommendfation 
of. the British and Irish Catholic prelates 
not invariable ; for some time after 
abdication ot^airies 2, the representa- 


rti#e of the house of StriSk ^taierelf# 
coriipliriserited .with the rlscdirikehdetiou. 
In latter tfoie«i it was almost ^tTr^ly to 
the domestic prelates — ^bui in the inkance 
of the recommendation of Dr. Milner as 
vicar apostolic of the middle district, 
though standing high In estimation at 
Rome, the faculties of institution were for 
a corilidefable time sdipended, as the see 
of Rome had been impressed with an opi- 
nion that the appointment would not have 
been acceptable to the then government. 
—Upon its being understood,* however, 
there was no ground for vSuch a report, the 
usual faculties were expedited. This fact 
mavfbe taken as an instance in which the 
see of Home was desirous to mark its re- 
spect for bis Majesty's government — a 
disposition uniformly manifested through- 
out the last and present pontificate. 

The Hoi^ Jr. Lambe. — Sir, I do not 
know whether the noble lord be right or 
not in his opinion, that this is the most un* 
favourable moment for bringing forward, 
with any«prospect of success, the present 
question ; but this I do in my conscience 
believe, that if this question be not brought 
forward, that if this measure be not speedi- 
ly adopted, our blindness and our dela^ 
yvWl be the ruin and destruction of this 
country. — ^Feeling as I do with the noble 
lord, that there is throughout this nation^ 
as be expressed, a great weight of resist- 
ance to this measure ; that there does 
prevail, in a grekt proportion of our coun- 
trymen, a fair and honest, though in my 
view an erroneous and mistaken opinion 
upon this subject; and having upoim form- 
er occasion, in the year 1 808 , girm a vote 
similar to that which I shall give this 
night, I must necessarily feel anxious, 1 
had almost said, to vindicate, at least to 
explain, my own sentiments, and the line 
of conduct which I have already held and 
sbail*again pui^ue. —But this wish alone 
would not h^ve been sufficient to induce 
sue to rise, as Town I was very anxious to 
do immediately af:er the speech of the 
learned judge, who opened this night's 
debate, if I had no]; thought and felt that 
the argument of that ledmed 'judge had 
^aced the question exactly upon the 
ground uponr which it was most advanta- 
gequs to aegue it.— The learned judge, 
speaking not only with all the weight of 
his own chai*acjter and situation, but wilft 
all his own proper authority augmented 
and increased by all the dignity which 
belongs to the learned university of Ox^ 
ford, declares that the venerable Mbody 
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wUcH j^^represmti do^seriously and sin; could l^e convio^^d, Jli^, ^eic^jern 
ctrely apprehend, from the removal of that the Roman Catli 0 |ric^^^w 
these disabilities up6n the Roman i*Catho« they had obtained h^ cpntjqni 

Iic», danger to the national churchy esta- with it, that they would urge tbelr prftanr 
blishmentand to tl^je Protestant religion, sions no farther ; that they wouhl not 
The learned judge, however, added not one .tempt to subvert the Protestant establish^/ 
word of argument iri support of this asser- ment, and erect a church of their own in 
lion, and I do put it to the House, whether its stead ; that they would use the poyrer 
it c|oes become the teamed judge# whether which should be granted to them for the. 
it does become the university of Oxford, support of the constitution, and not for its 
upon a great question like this, to throw overthrow; that they vtould oppose, hoert 
out va^ue and generaf declarations of and hand, a foreign enemy, even though, 
danger. Without condescending in the backed and assisted by ail the spiritual in.«. 
slightest degree to point out and explain fluence of the Pope, and not from religious 
from whence the danger arises, in what motives unite witfarand assist him. 1 sav^^ 
manner it threatens, and how the iii^titu- if they could be thoroughly convinced 
tions and establishments alluded to are that these are the principles, and that such 
likely to be affected by the adoption of would be the conduct of the Koman Ca- 
the proposed measur€s.^The learned tbollcs, they would at once withdraw their 
judge attempted also to charge an incon* opposition, and consent to the concession 
sistency upon my right hon. friend who or those privileges, which prudence and 
brought forward this question, alledging apprehension of^tbe different object# and 
that in the beginning of his speech he intensions induce them mow strenuously 
seemed to treat the religion of the subject and decisively to withhold. — On the other 
as a matter with* which the government hand, 1 am *as willing tp admit to them', 
had no right whatever to intermeddle or that if it could be shewn to me that there 
concern itself, as a matter resting solely were any cbance^niy likelihood of making • 
between God and and that towards any impression upon the Roman Catholic 

the conclusion he admitted, in contradic- faith«in Ireland, of producing withiq any 
tion to his former principle, that there time, such as human nature can reason* ' 
might be political danger frbm the spiri-^ ably calculate upon, by the* continuance 
tual influence of a foreign power.— (^od of those restrictions, an increase and ex# 
God ! Sir, dangw from the spiritual influ- tention of the Protestant religion, so mucK 
cncc of a foreign power ! danger from the is that an object near to my heart, sq 
prevalence of the Roman Catholic religion anxiously and devoutly do I think that a 
in Ireland ! Who ever doubted, who ever consummation to be wished, that bosul^e ^ 
disputed it ? Who does not admit it with as 1 am in principle to disabilities on ac- 
sorro^^nd trepidation ? There is danger, count of religious belief^ I should be • 
Sir, alUPlnger which makes me shudder ling to embrace even ibis mode of pro^^ 
day and night— a danger which makes ducing so good an effect ; I should Jbe ready 
the empire totter to its very foundation.— to purchase so important* an advantage 
But the question is not how upon the ex* even at the expense of the continuwee of 
istence of the danger, but upon the best these law^ 

means of meeting and averting it. — Tlie But updh both of tnese paints my rea# 

question is, whether there be danger tn son compels me to be of a different opi« 
adopting this measure; whether there be nion. — I do not think such a spirit, such b 
danger in removing these disabilities; temper, speh aline^of conduct is reason# 
whether there be danger in giving to the ably to be apprehended from the Catholics., 
whole people ofireland equal rights ; and —1 not thinlf th'e apprehension, if 
whether, on tbe'Tontrary, these be not ihe were well grounded, of the demands vfhicb 
surest safeguard# and defences against t&at the Cafooiic# may make hereifter, a just 
danger, which we are all com|>elled 4^ or a wise ground for refusing them wjbat 
admit, and which we ail depfore. * ^hey dt iiAnd at present ; anchif this ap- 

Vjri|h respect to the principle of tolera- prehepsion of the malignity of their ul- 
tion it has been over and over again said terior yiews and objects be well founded, 
that we are all agreed— I hope we are; I do not think, no[ can any man think the 
but the difference is, as to the applica* refusal of their demands (Calculated to bayO 
tion of that principle — 1 suppose it will any other effect than that of increasing, 
be admitted to me by the most zealous inflaming, and irritating that malignity, 
ihf 8t>iU Lass I believe that there is any 
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change whatsoever of producing, at least 
within many years,' any material altera- 
tion in the religious faith of the majority 
of the Irish. 

It is said, that such is the never dying 
spirit of encroachment, that such is the’ 
restless lust of dominalioa inherent in, and 
inseparable from the existence of the 
Koman Catholic religion, that it never 
will acquiesce in any thing short of com- 
plete and un<]ualihe<l superi»>rity botli in 
church and slate r Is this said ? Let us see 
how well it is borne out by facts. Recol- 
lect, that now during some centuries you 
have established, with some reluctance, 
and with some disturbances indeed, a re- 
ligion contrary to the opinion of the great 
majority of the inhabitants of that coim- 
tvy: you have pladed and kept an here- 
tical clergy, hercucal in the eyes of the 
people, in possc.^sipn of all ecclesiastical 
rcvertties aiVfof all ecrlesjnstical dignities. 
^YouMiave elK Cicd that in Ireland which 
two Roman Catholic monarc-hs, assisted 
by Roma^* Catholk^ ministers, found them- 
selves tolally unal:>ie to effect in this island. 
~You have accomjdivhed that object in 
Ireland, for attemptirig which you de- 
posed and droVe into exile on»^ of'^your 
own lawful hereditary sovereigns. — Let 
us consider this fact in justice to the 
Roman Catholics.— Let u?> recollect this 
plain statement of circumstances, when 
we talk of the obstinacy, of the restless- 
ness, of the unyielding spirit of that reli- 
gion, and let us also have clearly in our 
view, and bear strongly in our minds, 
that whaft we call obstinacy and perti- 
nacity in error; they call, aye and con- 
sider toh, courage and foriitude in the 
cause of truth.— Is this spectacle of a reli- 
gion rejected by the greater pjirt of the 
people, and at the same time Established 
by*, law, exhibited by any other nation in 
at this day ? is it to be. found in 
history ? is tt reasonable in itself, if it be 
^abstractly considered. -and without refer- 
ence to the peculiar cir<;umstandts which 
haye^ made it necessary ? If the answers 
to these questions be, they nsusU be, in 
the negative : a people who have ac- 
qui'ssced, and who are still willjrig to ac^ 

3 uicsce in such a dispensation, do net 
eserve to be stigmatized as a very stiff- 
pecked and perverse generation, as very 
^rone to rebellion, as ever ready to seize 
opl^ortunitjes for insurrection, or as pecu- 
liarly tenacious in maintaining their own 
reftgious tepets ^nd opinions, — will 'then 
iol^raiion make t&etp more rebellious than 
before ? \/ill unity and indulgence excite 


a spirit of hostility, which has not mani- 
fested itself under byshness and oppres- 
sion? Will conciliation have the novel 
effect? of alienating and offending > 

But grant that it be so ; grant that their 
object be to overthrow the Protestant and 
establish a Popish hierarchy ; grant, that 
if thqse concessions w.efe made, such would 
still remain their qbject, then I ask, what 
greater power do you •give them of ac- 
complishing that object, by removing 
those restrictions? what greater^^difficulty 
do you throw in their way by continuing 
them? Do you do any thing by them, but 
add to that eagerness for superiority which 
distirtguishes, as you say, the Roman Ca- 
tholics, which, as others say, is the cha- 
racteristic of all religious .seels, or rather 
of all bodies and associations of men?— 
Do you diminish their numbers by them ? 
No, — on the contrary, all sects thrive 
under any mark or note that is set upon 
them.-— Do you detrslct from the authority 
of their pastors? — On tl^e contrary, you 
give then\ every means of increasing their 
influence. — Do you establish any thing 
like a controul ^ver'them on the part of 
the government r No,-2~you miss the best 
means of obtaining sway amongst them; 
for what copid give llie government a 
greater, a better, a more genial influence 
amongst the Roman Caihofics, than the 
circumstance of some of rtiem being mem- 
bers of this HoUjSe, some of them enjoying 
commands in the army, some of them 
filling important civil offices under his 
Majesty; and if men there are amongst 
them, as no doubt there are, men 
should arise amongst them, as t^Woubt 
there will, endowed in every respect 
wivh capacities sufficient fo sustain the 
weight and support the dignity of the 
highest situations in the army, the 
navy, the law, and the statS, is it to be 
expected or feired that such men will en- 
tertain so (kjpraved and mistaken notions 
©f the genets and doctrines of their owm 
faith, as to be prepared to excite ’intestine 
commotion, to uifite with, the pope or any 
ott)er foreign prince, to employ the power, 
which their merits have obtained, for the 
[^rpose«of overturning that throne and’ 
that constithtion from which their own 
dignity is dierived, and upon the stability 
of which their own influence and import- 
ance, their own characters and fortunes, 
entirely depend ? — I trust there are no 
traitors in *kny class of our fellow-subjects; 
I trust there never will be ; but I am sure 
they are more likely to be found amongst 
those who ai:^ excluded from trust and 
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power, than amongst those who are ad- 
mitted to them. — ^'liiese reasons are to my 
mind satisi'actory, that there is no political 
i^dvantage to cori inning these restiictive 
laws, that there is mo political danger in 
repeal! ifg themt * 

Now, Sir, with re^^pect to the religious 
part of’ this question, .which strictly speak- 
ing it is impossible separate From the 
political, though* for the sake of corrve- 
nience it may be so c:on»id(*red. — I am as 
anxious any man in this House for the 
propagation of the true faith in Ireland ; 

I ave as much confidence in tlie natural 
strength of the religion winch we profess, 

I have as little doubt that, if it be al4ow^ed 
to be heard, truth will ultimately prevail 
over error, the reformed over the Roman* 
Catfjolic form of worship. — Take all the 
proj)er and rational means for j)ronn>ting 
this great object, u-^e ad the pow er of in- 
struction, of e(lucatir»ti, of .argument, and 
you have my waniicSt wishes h)r your full 
success; — but recollect at the same time 
that tlie progress of reason, ihcfugh sure, 
is very slow against superstition; — con- 
sider how very -tardy ^he march of the 
human mind is up8n these subjects look 
back upon the page of history, and see* 
whether, since that great schism whicli^ 
tore asunder the Christian world, since 
the memorafile eera of the reformation, an 
a3ra at which lii?' eagerness of inquiry and 
the flagrant abuses of tlu^ Church of Rome 
had inflamed the minds of men to a vehe- 
mence aiul irritation, which lias long 
since subsided ; an aera, at which all 
men’m^houghls were intent upon religious 
dilfeioiccs and topics of controversy, and 
from which, consequently, no reasoning 
can be fairly applu'd to times of a dif- 
ferent complexion — see whether, since 
that period, ^mu can produce me a single 
example or any great bovly of men \^o 
have cbaiig'cd the religion which they 
have received from their fJthirs.— How 
long, then, and this is perhaps the mo.n 
important point of t^iew in which the 
question can hfjjconsidefecJ ; how long are 
you to refuse tp Ireland some of the most 
important privileges of the British consti- 
tution? How long must you determines 
continue in that country th? present un- 
natural state of affairs? If ifntil the ma- 
jority of her inhabitants aje converted 
from theii religious errors, ages upon ages 
may first elapse, and you are pronounc- 
ing against them, according to the finite 
Tiews of man, an eternal proscription. 

But then I ask you besides, of .what as- 
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sistance to you in this great work of con- 
version are these disabilities? All the 
weapons, by which your cause must ulti- 
mately prevail, the weapons of reason, of 
argument, of common sense,* will be as 
powerful in your bands after the repeal of 
these laws, as they are at present.— I’hey 
are entirely iiidt pendent of penal codes 
and legislative exclusions. — How, then, 
do these restrictions help you in your ef- 
forts, or further you towards your object ? 
—Why, not at all ! on the contrary, they 
are a great obstacle to your success, a 
great impediment to you in your course. 
— They are so, because it is well known 
that all religious sects are active and zea- 
lous, and consequently that rtiey thrive 
and grow under difficulty, and want, and 
disabiliiy; and that they become supine 
and negligent as soon as they are esta- 
blished in security. — SThese are principles 
80 well knowif, so gjenerally acfknow- 
ledged* that it is quite unnecessary for me 
to lake up ihe time of the House by expa- 
tiating upon them. — 'Ph s is *d\c simple 
view which I take of the case. — I have 
I he same objects iif view as those who op- 
pose the present question; the mainte- 
nance of the Protesti.nt establishment, and 
the extension of the Protestant religion : 
— for the reasons 1 have given, Ido not 
believe either^ tliat the former would be 
endangered oi*the latter retarded by our 
granting the prayer of these petitions. I 
have endeavoured to establish five propo- 
sitions, which if they be established, lead,* 
in my opinion, irresistibly to a conclusion 
in favour of the motion brouglft forward * 
by my right hon. fiiend. — lyrst, thaT 
there is no reason to impute to the Rom^ 
Catholics of Ireland a disposition hostile to 
the English government — Secondly, that 
if such a ^ii^osilion *does not at present 
exist, it will not be produced in them "by 
the concessions proposed to .be m^de.-*^ 
Thirdly, if suth hostile dispositicfiMces 
at preserft exist, Vou give it no greater 
power oT doing •injury by removing the 
disabilities, than it massessed while*they 
remained *{n force!— Fourthly, •that if you 
propose to delay this measure until any 
^great revolution is effected in Uie religious 
feith of the majority of the Irish nation, 
you propose in fact to wait for ever.— 
And fifthly^ that the continuance of these 
disabilities does ftot in* the slightest 
gree promote the spreading of the Pro- 
testant faith. 

With respect to the subject which has 
been most insisted upon in the« course of 
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thi$ debate, I mean the Veto and all the 
topics connected with it, I shall think it 
prudent to make very few observations. 
This appears to me to be very delicate 
and very dangerous ground.-— All the dis- 
cussions, all the differences, all the strori; 
speeches and strong resolutions, whici 
have been come to upon this point, lead 
my mind to a conclusion very difierent 
from that which I find has been adopted 
by others.-^I can see in them nothing 
but the most imperative reasons for the 
immediate adoption of the measure which 
we arc at present discussing, and the 
strongest and most melancholy proofs of 
the impolicy of having so long delayed it. 
—If there vyas any part of the speech of 
the learned judge upon which I could feel 
disposed or ventme to animadvert with 
any thing of asperity, it certainly would 
be that in which he seemed to affirm, that 
in his opinion the I^nglish^.Roman Catho- 
lics, in acceding to the safeguard -of the 
veto, had done that which was inconsistent 
with the fpndamcotal tenets of their reli- 
ion. — If it had been his wish to encourage 
iscord, if it had been •his object to pre- 
vent conciliation and .union, what mpre 
ski IfuL conduct could he have pursued — 
what language^could he have used better 
calculated to promote bis end ?— What can 
be more bitter, more gallistg and irritat- 
ing to the feelings of the Roman Catholics, 
doubly galling and doubly bitter, as being 
a reproach from the mouth of a Protestant, 
<than to be told, that by the very conces- 
sions they have made for the sake of con- 
* ciliation, for the sake of quieting the alarm 
the Church t>f England, they have sa- 
ctificed the doctrines of their own reli- 
gion, and blemished their own faith. 

Let us. Sir, upon the whole, place our- 
selves for a momenta in the situation of 
Ireland.— Let us think with hl;r mind, and 
jj^l with her feelings.— Let us recollect, 
that us sHe has made great sacrifices— 
for us she has given up^her national legis- 
lature, her acknowledged independence, 
all that is most dear to the feelings of a 
gallant, a generous^ and a high spirited 
people.— Has she not a right to demand 
of something of reciprocal concession, 
and shall we not have the generosity 
niake a sacrifice for Ireland, who hasvsacri- 
ficed so much for us ?— Can we not prevail 
ij[pon ourselves to yieldcup to her claims 
those feelings and opinions, the preva- 
lence of which in this country is ziot to 
me a matter of surprise -.—feelings wd 
opinions formerly Wful and praisewpc|ihy> 
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but even then pushed beyond both Justice 
and necessity, but which have long since 
ceased to be either wiJfe or reasonable.— 
Have not liberality, hive we not gra- 
titude enough to do tpis for Ireland, — for 
Ireland, with whose fate our own is so in- 
separably united, wiljh whom we are so 
closely and nearly connected, some of us 
by th^tiestof property ,niomc of us by the 
dearer ties of blood 'and ;\ffinity, and all of 
us by our commoy laws, our common lan- 
guage, and the common cause of inde- 
pendence in which we are e»jjaged.— 
What was in sense and reason the great 
and leading objection to the measure of 
the U^ion, a measure from which so many 
important benefits have arisen, and will 
continue to arise to both countries, and 
which may be considered as that act of 
Mr. Pitt’s government, upon which. What- 
ever may be the case at present, there will 
in future times exist the least difference of 
opinion. — But 'what was and still is the 
most forcible argument that can be urged 
against tljat measure ? \Vhy it is this,— 
that looking upon Ireland with all her ad- 
vantages and all her resources; consider- 
ing her fortunate coivmercial situation, 
her spacious and convenient harbours, the 
fertility of her soil, the increase of her 
population, and above all, the high spirit 
and quick feelings oL her children, it was 
improbable that she would ever finally ac- 
quiesce in the arrangement,’dnd tranquiliy 
settle down into (he situation in which she 
was placed by that measure. — Shall we 
not, then, do all we can to crown that 
work? Shall we not take every step to 
lessen the force of this reasoning, tnd to 
make its application improper ? Shall we 
not adopt every means within our reach, 
to reconcile her to a situation which cannot 
but be galling to her pride, although I be- 
lieve it to be conducive to her real inte- 
rests, tis well as* to those of England. 

For the ac].vantage, or rather for the ne- 
gsssity of this measure to the general 
safety oT the empire, if I am asked for ar- 
guments, I would < only desire you to turn 
your eyes upon the affairs^'bf the world.-^ 
Good God ! Sir, wbat a*' spectacle does 
fierope (t^^esent to the eye of any man 
who is in theoslightest degree acquainted 
with her former history, with the relations 
ths^t subsisted between the states of which 
she was then Composed so many nations, 
once powerful in arms, flourishing in coip- 
mer.ce, prsud and fierce in the spirit of 
liberty and independence, now tranquil and. 
sUont, and to all appearance cpnHnted 
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the dominationoCTrtmce.— Soldiers 
of so many differerit countries, of rfiflfereiit 
religions and different njatiners, officers of 
high military prowess and fame, provinces 
fer divided from one another in situation 
and interest, alL these jarring (Elements are 
forcibly moulded into one system, and 
made to act steadily and harmoniously 
for the furtherance^ of^ one design, and at 
the beck of one mian ; — and he who sits at 
the head of this strange and formidable 
machine, however vre may abhor his atro- 
cities, it is impossible not to look upon his 
character with something of a superstitious 
awe and veneration."-^His actions scarcely 
resemble those of human conqueroi:s,~»-they 
may rather be compared to those great 
physical convulsions by which nature ef-* 
fects her changes over the face of the 
habitable globe; to an earthquake or a 
volcano, that raises hills ajid depresses 
vallies, that plants kingdoms here, and 
annihilates them thene. He is 

One of those great visitations of the earth, 

That on its alter’d face for ages leave 

The traces of their might.-— 

What have we, (ciroumycribed as wc are 
in means and in dominion,) what have we 
to oppose to this enormous power, so 
united, and so directed ?— We have that 
which has in all ages, and which will* 
again be fcaind sufficient for the protec- 
tion of those t(f whom it belongs we 
have the spirit of liberty, we have the 
energy of the democracy of Great Britain, 
of that democracy, at the head of which, 
whatever faction may throw out to the 
contrary, still stand his Majesty and the 
royal family, still stand this, ond the other 
House of parliament, and may still re- 
main, if we will but adqpt the easy means 
which are within our reach, of satisfaction 
and conciliation. 

Sir, I hart*already said, that I am sensi- 
ble that an opinion prevaMs in this Coun- 
try very adverse to that wbicUI hav6 been 
endeavouring to enforce. — I am i^sible 
that I might better Consult for my; own 
popularity, by peaking* a different lan- 
guage upon this subject; but in takipg 
the side of the argument which I do, I am 
actuated by stronger selfish^motwes evaft 
than the love of popularity, which Ido 
not pretend to be insensible.— 4 verily be- 
lieve, that in urging the arguments which 
I urge, I am speaking, not in*deed for po- 
pularity, but tor all that is dear to man ; 
for family, for property, for independence, 
for freedom from a foreign yok^, for my 
▼ery Existence in the situation in which I 


at present stand have but one more, 
observation to add ; I have, since their 
accession to power, fov the most part 
acted in opposition to his Majesty's pre- 
sent ministers. I do not repent of that 
conduct. I think their foreign policy has 
been mistaken. I think their expeditions 
have been ill concerted. I think their 
commercial measures have been unwise. 
But all these may be defended — plausible 
arguments may be urged in defence of 
them all—doubts may be entertained upon 
every part of their conduct, except their 
policy towards Ireland— Ireland is the 
great cause, the root and foundation of my 
opposition. — My hostility to them is per- 
severing, as it IS because they^hold their 
offices, pledged, I will not say, in hostility 
to that country, because I give thCfti full 
credit for the fairness of their intentions 
and the sincerity of ibcir opinions, but 
pledged not to adopt tnose measures;*which 
are nebessary for the conciliatioif of Ire- 
land, and tjie consolidation of the empire. 

Sir W. Scott, in answer to an observation 
from the last speaker, that according to ' 
him the indul^nse prayed by the Ca- 
tholics could upon no terms be granted, ex- 
plaiiSed that he had not asserted or in- 
tended any such thing ; ,he had only 
maintained that the present proposition 
was hopeless and inadmissible ; it would 
be time enough to consider other proposi- 
tions w hen they were offered to the legis* 
lature. 

General Sir ; in rising to ex-« 

press my opinion upon this great and vital 
question, for such I have alw^ays considered • 
it, I must express my satisfaction that th^f! 
discussion has been adjourned fi^m a for- 
mer night, in order that * gentlemen may 
have th^ full opportunity of declaring 
their sentynents. When I came down to 
the House tfiis night, I thought it would 
be unnecessary for me to ^trouble the 
House at any considerable length, a^tor the 
able speeches of my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Grtttan) who moved, and the hon. 
baronet (sir John Cox Hippisley), who 
seconeVtd Hhe motion ; for they have left 
but little for* me or any one else to say on 
the subjqpt. I do not, however, agree 
"with them altogether on the subject of the 
Veto,»which was proposed to be given to 
his Majesty) notwithstanding the many 
historical documents quoted on the occ^ 
sion from Davis, Cox, Kea:ing, and odieir 
historians who had written on :he penal 
laws. But, Sir, the Petjiion from the Ca- 
tholics of Irelamd is* not merely in a Ca- 
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ih^ltc^OWtfe ; ItisaUQTfi Kf<MMratiiir|;it:caii«e.j 
foe uifie-tenths of tlie Protostcitiifts^f liro- 
lautd are ^ favourable to aiijd^ai^ anxbua 
for the erannci patioh as the : Catholics 
themselveSj,, and. I hope to/ pro vector yon, 
that it is a r ause not only interesting to 
Ireland, but b; England, to Eiirop*-, and 
to the worKI at large. Sir, it is now be^ 
come a question, whether wc shall con- 
tinue to Ireland the same system ol'crueJty, 
tyranny, and the bayonet, by winch we 
Lave oppressed her for the last (500 years, 
or by abatidoning that system of cruelty 
and injustice, conciliate the adections and 
attachment of your Catholic fellow sub- 
jects, Sir, the question riecessarily in- 
volves another, wh:ch is no less than this : 
—Whether the empire of Great Britain 
shall ^xist any longer great and inde- 
penden;, or share the fate of the other 
empires and kingdoms in Europe, and 
crouc^ji at the feet of a conqueror ? — a 
dwm tp wliich we must inevitably rush, 
if we suft'*^r ourselves to be governed by 
those feeble and djstraeted cou^icils which 
iidve so long prevailed,— and of which 
Ireland will be the firjit,^nd England the 
nt?xt victim. I do not scruple to say, that 
for (3W years, England has been the op- 
pircssor of Ireland ; and if the same 
system of tyranny is pursued, I tell you 
there can be no doubt but you will los,e 
that country. Sir, it is matter of astonish- 
inent to me that experience has not made 
some of those who govern mankind wiser ; 
or that not only the evidence of all his- 
tory, but of facts passing under their eyes, 
has no ini(]aence upon the policy of their 
^uncils. This remark has been nowhere 
more applicable than to those who have 
|rom time to time, and especially of late 
years, governed this. country. There is not 
an English member in this House whp must 
not know (that is, to say y if he inows any 
tbin^ about Ireland, — which I much doubtj 
that coercion and ci^elty never yet did 
any* |;ood there ; — that the system so 
fatally adopted in Ireland, bastot^ly failed 
of its intended eilect, and that those who 
werd the advocates of such tyranny and 
cruelty might have easily -perceived their 
errpr from its palpable consequences, 
and Fecommended a wiser sy stem ; a 
system of lenity and toleration, such ha 
wai recommended by my lord Verulam 
and Secretary Cecil, to the 
Meuntjoy, in the reign of HiaaHiethj 
when, as it appears from the, historical m- 
thoriiy of l^orrison, (and there is npn^ 
higher or . metre f inthenti^) ' tj^t among^ 
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other horrors, The ;ditobas^wete fiUed 
wiih;poor people^^ women ond chiN 

dren, iome dead, «ime dy ing»-Mtheir 
mouths green /with nettles, and other 
weeds* they were forced to eat, in order to 
gratify thq calls of* hunger ; even old 
women were hanged after; their cottages 
were burned, for adhering to their OfM* 
nionsq iqid tline fsinishitig children'; 
were found in one* place, feeding on the 
dead body of their mother, w’bo had been* 
murdered for hef religion, and, in short, 
such cruelties were practised Oin the ill- 
fated Irish, as beggared all the horrors of 
the reign of Tiberius, When these things 
were represented to Queen Eliz ibeth, she' 
said fo Mountjoy, ‘‘ It is you that have 
.done all this mighty mischief : you 
ought to have been to your flock a shep- 
herd ; but you have been a vvobV* She 
ordered Mountjoy to follow the councils 
of Verulam 'and Cecil, and to cease the 
shedding of blood. ^ The aystem was ac- 
cordingly changed, and that followed 
which might easily have'd>een foreseen, a 
system of toleration and lenity^ W’as 
adopted, and tranquillity and happiness 
was restored. 

Now', Sir, in spite orihese examples, a 
system equally cruel and barbarous with 
ctbat 1 have quoted, has occurred in Ireland 
within the present reign. L^et it not be 
supposed that I am exaggeraiing while I 
state the cruelties exercised by this coun- 
try towards Ireland, in the year 1798, for 
of that which 1 shall state, I was myself 
an eye witness. I saw iji the city of 
Dublin and other parts of Ireland, scenes 
which will excite horror, even in the very 
recital, and what must they be to those 
whq saw them ?— what, indeed, to those 
who felt thera ?— I $avv honest men drag- 
ged from their families and tlirown into 
prison^ without proof or trial, in con- 
teZnp(, of the ^th ^ticle of that boasted 
pillar.pf the constitution, Magna Charta, 
which provides, 'V^hat no person shall be 
fm prisoned except by the judgment of 
his peers, or the j^aw .of the land.* I did 
also see honest and indus^ous men seized 
by military force, ‘^stripped, and tied up 

triangles or h^lherts, and contrary to 
all iaw^huipan and divine, barbarodsly 
whip^^ foriured, of half hanged,* 

and infampiisly ^ confess crimes 

oif whi^h innocent, and which 

they confessed, merely because unable to 
endure more pain ; .and IdiK id poritenipl 
pf the; !$iJl dt Rights, which 
Ho tortile hidr ^;fuelty shall be 
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exercised tosrards a Brithb sublet/' 1 
dKl see men, in hutidreds, insulteiLbe- 
yond endurance, and lying in ditches In 
a dyinga^ate, after their houses bad been 
burnt, and their little property reduced to 
ashes ; their wives or sisters iravished be- 
fore their faces,' and some of their daugh- 
ters, children of ten years of age, bar- 
barously and inimmanly dchied •by a 
rabble rout of ^ngftsh Fencibles and 
German mercenaries. All these horrors 
took place in Ireland in the year 1798, 
during the administration of that worst of 
all lord lieutenants, lord Camden. When 
his Majesty^s first minister and adviser, 
Mr. Pitt, saw the effects of this diabolical 
system, he saw clearly that no good what- 
ever could result from it; he gave the 
same advice to government which Verulam 
and Otil gave to Mountjoy. The system 
of torture was abandoned, mercy was re- 
sumed, lord Camden was witfidrawn, lord 
Cornwallis was sent jii his "place, concili- 
ation was tried, and tranquillity instantly 
followed. * ^ 

Happy the people were at this change 
for a while : happy tjiey. might have con- 
tinued ; hut, shameful as it was, the am- 
nesty was shortly afterwards broken by 
what was called the government party. 
(N(j ! no ! no ! from the ministerial 
benches). Uknow, •Sir, what I assert to 
be fact, and I •am ready to prove it, 
notwithstanding the confident manner in 
which the contrary is Asserted. And 
would any man wonder, after this, if the 
people of Ireland should be roused to re- 
venge ? Was there not cause enough for 
resentment and vengeance in the cold 
blooded murders of their fathers, mothers, 
and brothers? In the pollution and defile- 
ment of their wives, theiV siAers, and their 
daughters? And yet, notwithstanding the 
butchery of 40,000 of them in that year, 
the people of Ireland remained trie to 
their allegiance. After this ^temont of 
facts, will any man in his senses come for- 
ward and tell us that such men are' not to 


leges enjoyed by their ^conntiymen of a 
different religion. I dairnpon you, there- 
fore, in the name of God, nry coun- 

try, for the emancipation of these my 
brave and loyal countrymen ! * But if yon 
refuse that, 1 must insist Upon it that the 
Catholics of Ireland ought to be placed in 
the same situation in which they stood 
after the treaty of Limerick, which was 
signed by the lords justices in Ireland, and 
the English generals and Irish chieftams, 
and finally ratified by king William 5, by 
which the Catholics of Ireland were put 
into possession of all they held under king 
Charles 2, but whfch treaty was afterwards 
scandalously broken by a British parlia- 
ment in the 4th year of that r^ign. I do 
demand on behalf of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, that they be placed in the sama situ- 
ation with all other his Majesty^s subjects: 
but if not, that they be at least placed in 
the same situation tht'.y stood aftnr the 
treaty nf Limerick. Bot I do say they 
ought to be put on the same footing with 
the rest of *his Majesty |s subjects, for no- 
thing can surpass them, nothing is too 
much for their loy^ty and their courage, 
and their attachment to you would be 
ec|ua4 to that courage if you woulc^ only 
do them justice. I am convinced the sal- 
vation of this country depends upon it ; 
and that the* rcjusal must lend to the sub- 
version of this f mpire. For, in case of an 
invasion, what have you to look to ? You 
must know that so soon as that man, who 
has humbled the rest of continental £u- , 
rope, shall have finished the conquest of 
Spain, he will have ail the ports of Europe , 
n his power, and especially those inostm 
favourable for the purpose of anvading 
yours. He will have Ferro^, Vigo, Lerida, 
and other harbours wherein he can pre- 
pare and *knan his fle^^t, in spite of your 
blockading system. His ffeets, it may be 
said, are insutficient; but he has enpugh 
for his purpose, and they may sail from 
ports so convenient jto the Irish shords*that 
no man onn foretel the moment in which 


be trusted, and are unfit So be admitted to 
oar glorious constitution ^ Is it not mad- 
ness to refuse to^our millions of his Ma- 
jesty's loyal subjects, men, of whpm oud 
half of your army and navy aae composed, 
men, without whom you cannot man that 
navy or recruit that army^ men of such 
tried courage and dauntless Hatrepidity, 
who have every where faced your enemy 
with firmness unshaken, notwitl^tanding 
that enemy is of the same religion with 
themselves, the enjoyment of those privi* 
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they may come ifpon you. I do not think 
you cap bg alwa}r8 secured against Inva- 
sion by your fleet, and this is the opinion 
of many of your oldest and most expe- 
rienced n\val officers. Neither are you 
.o be ^oo confident of your strength, if 
he enemy should land in Ireland, when 
your conduct sball,have disgusted and ex- 
asperated that pt;pple, and set them, aa if 
were, in array against you. They have 
an imnn^ase population "fit to take arms, 
and rem to be brought forward, as ap* 

p[ir 
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pears from the reports of tb® Secret Conn- 
miuec of the Irish parliament, and the 
state of things in that country, in the year 
, '1^798, when it was prored to the convic- 
' lion of the government and the parlia- 
ment, that Ireland was ready to bring into 
the field 300,000 fighting men equipped 
for service, that they could re-infi)rce that 
army, in six weeks, by a levy of 00,000 
more ; and that they never required from 
France, nor would they accept, though 
offered a greater auxiliary force than 
10,(KX> men, and 40,000 stands of arms. 
What would, then, be the fate of this 
country in case of an invasion, with Ire- 
land in hostility > I should like to know 
what there would be in such a case to 
hinder Ireland from falling under the 
yoke^f France, or becoming an inde- 

E endent nation, closely in alliance with 
er. You would then see Irish force 
and Irish discontent united against you, 
and a • large French fleet manned with 
Irish sailors, to dispute with you the so- 
vereignty of the sea, (Some laughter 
from the treasury benches)— Aye! aye! 
—you may laugh ; but the time may 
t^ome when you w'ill be sorry for it. 
You jvill see your error when too 'late ; 
I hope I shall never see it. But by 
euch a change Ireland would have every 
thing to gain, and nothing, to lose. Th« 
Irish would form a goverpment of their 
own. They would abolish penal laws; 
they would abolish tythes, and not pay 
, one-fifth of the taxes they do at present. 
'They would save to home expenditure the 
, whole of those rents paid to the absentee 
proprietors of landed estates ; a perpetual 
d^ain of the wealth of the country, no part 
of which ever feturns to replenish its re- 
sources. They would get rid of W mil- 
lions of 3:'our public; debt. They would 
get rid of your establishmeiU In church 
and ftate,' and of your lord lieutenant, 
whose otfice*’ought to have been abolished 
at the* Union, which would have saved to 
the country 180,000/. a year. This coun- 
try never did, nor ever cAuld suppose, the 
retention of Ireland practicable, Jf the 
people were unanimously determined to 
be free. And if by your oppression, they 
should bech'lven to a separation, you could 
never afterwards be able to subdue them ; 
for you could never, at any one time, send 
100,000 men into Ireland, deprived of the 
aid which Ireland gives in the recruiting 
your army ; and what chance would 
you have even with such a force in the 
heart of the countfy, able to mnstetj at 43 


Jwurs notice, 300,000 men, and M-inforce 
them by 50,000 rocco.itt per month, for 
six months. That cotintry wants mjthing 
from you it owe^ you nothing in point 
of gratitude. If they are ever driven to 
extremities, the fault will be in your op- 
pression. In 48 hours they could effect 
their purpose. They could seize on your 
fortresses^ and secure,*’ as hostages, all the 
members of your gbvernment there. The 
practicability of pli I have stated was prov- 
ed before the Secret Committee of the Irish 
parliament — by four leading peiftons— you 
may call them traitors if you will; but 
nobody will accuse them of not knowing 
the resources of the countr^^ I look for 
information to any quarter from whence it 
may come. I do believe that I know the 
situation of Ireland as well as any man in 
this country. I have in that country, and 
from that country, knowledge of certain 
matters which no other man in this House 
possesses but one, and he does not make 
use of his knowledge. ^For the last six- 
teen yearjs I have made it my business to 
understand the affairs of Ireland ; and I 
know what I say- when I tell you they can 
bring into the field 300,000 men fit for 
military^ operation, and that they could in 
six weeks replace a loss of 60,000 of them ; 
Tor this is a calculation deliberately made 
— a calculation which no «man in this 
House, who has any infonnation upon the 
subject, will think exaggerated. The 
country possessed upwards of five millions 
of inhabitants ; that number 1 believe is 
within the bounds of the population. Now, 
taking one out of every fourteen is a mo- 
derate cc»lculation to prove the possibility 
of raising such an army— for that one in 
ten may be raised, is proved by the con- 
scription in Frartce. There are two mem- 
bers in this House who gave an opinion 
upon this subject two years* ago, an hon. 
memher for Dublin, ami an hon. member 
for Tavistot^^c. Of their opinions 1 rate 
highly, although they afterwards, I think 
unfortunately, gawi up their opinions to 
be misled by ait English minister, who 
WM himself nnslcd,yas to'^ihe existence 
French influence in Ireland, when they 
4bled for that obnoxious measure, the 
Irish Insurrection bill. But differing from 
them as I theh did, 1 must say, that there 
are no two ipen in this House for whom I 
have a highfer respect ; and I hope they 
wilt now agree with me, that no such in- 
fluence did then exist to warrant that ob- 
noxious measure. Bat they do know the 
infltiisiice libat doea obw in Ireland— 
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it itf tfaat of M powerful purty, increasing' / cumataocet ; and ftr am Z from thitifcing 
and gaining strength every day<^a party / that if the matter irere fairly represented 
attached to the trued nlerests of Ireland.-— | to oar gracioaa Sovereign the object I have 
And, Sir, 1 hope, that the interests of Zre- in view might not as well be effected 
land will be considered by this House as without it» 

the interests of this country. JL hope that Now with respect to the Veto, or ne- 
Irish inteiests are not only similar, but gative, which it was at one time proposed 
that they make up that which may be to give his Majesty in the appointment 
deemed one and the •same : a bptdjitinde- of Catholic Bishops, I must say, that al- 
pendent, and vir^uowr interest, that will though, perhaps, 1 do not agree with what 
maintain itself firmly ; that will not sub- has been said, yet, after all that 1 have read 
mit to the separate domination of King, and heard, and thought, I do not feel my- 
Lords, or£ommons, but an interest that is self competent to form a decisive judgment 
determined, at all hazards, to stand or fall upon that branch of the subject ; yet I 
by the constitution. have not on that •account any difficulty. 

As to what has been said rcspectii^ the because I defer to others ; and indeed had 
coronation oath, I could refer the House to I an opinion against the Catholics, I should 
the speech of my right hon. friend when, not insist upon it, because in *a matter of 
he opened this subject to the House on a religious doctrine,! dy not tliink myjudg- 
former night ; in which it was proved, to meat considerable enough to put it in 
my perfect satisfaction, that the granting competition with that of four millions of 
of the Catholic eniancipatfon was not people, who know thotr own interests and 
against the coronatiop oath,"and that if the the principles oT their own faith iyffnitely 
subject were fairly represented to the so- better than I can preteml to do, — better, 
vereign, he woifld think so himself. For I will ventifre to affirm, than any individual 
that oath only binds the King to do no- can do. But I am so far prepared to state, 
thing to endanger the Protestant religion, that at a very respectable meeting of the 
Now, I would as^ whether granting the Catholic clergy which took place on the 
claims of one part of his Majesty's sub- 3 IsUof March last in the county of Tip- 
jects to be admitted to the enjoyment of j perary, they came to resolutions dedldediy 
that constitution they admire, and for thc^ in favour of the <lomestic Appointment of 
defence of ^vhich they have l)cen at all \he\r bishops. (Here the hon. member 
times ready to ^jfhod their blood, can eri- read the Resolutions.) Now, Sir, so far 
danger the Pvotestant religion ? No, Sir, as these resoltitions go, you see they are 
that has never been th« opinion of any entirely favourable to the domestic ar- 
cnlightened politician in the present reign; rangement, to which 1 own I cannot see 
and, on the contrary, we have the evidence any possible objection ; but that is a poimT 
of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke, a on which, as 1 before said, whether right 
triumvirate, the like to which this country or wrong, I am not competent to deetc^* 
never saw before, nor perhaps will ever against the sentiment of four Trillions of 
see again, who all agreed that the grant of my countrymen, who know their o^n 
these claims to the Catholics would do no in- faith and consciences better than any in* 
jury to the Protestant religion; but that the dividual can tell them. They have de- 
total emancipation of the Catholics would cided ih^t point for (hemselves, and what- 
beof incalculable benefit tp the Brit^h^m- ever they decide 1 shall always suppport, 
pire at large. But, Sir,— if there .is any and give my unqualified vote for (^I^itholic 
thing in the King's coronation oath that emancipation, whether they allow tZift Veto 
stands in the way of granting einancipa- to the l^vereign dr not. 
tion to the Catholics, IJiave no difficulty It becomes aie now. Sir, to thank the 
in saying, that*I would go as far as to re- House for the attention with whichpit has 
peal that oath and fAme a new one, more been^leased to honour me ; and I will 
compatible with men’smindi in the pre^t only add, that I do most earnestly implore 
day. That oath was framA|^ in * the lime this House to look steadily vat the affairs 
of William and Mary^ and jf the parlia- *of Ireland, at the condition of that couii- 
ment of that day felt no scruple to form try— at the temper of its people. Here 
a new coronation oath suitabld to the the House will be able to form some idea 
times, and for the good of this country, I of its true interelts, and that itr will^ ban- 
see nothing objectionable in^doingsoat sider these interests united and the same 
this enlightened day, and framing a coro- with those of thhi country. 
nation oath more suitable to eaustiag cir« this House see the policy of giving op 
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the system of coercion and terror, most 
unw]sely adopted as the system of go- 
vernment in that country, and adopt one 
of toleration and mildness, such as Mounts 
my was induced to do ia the reign of 
Elizabeth by the wise councils of lord Ve- 
rulani and secretary Cecil. Such a system 
was recommended to the government of 
that country by the demi-god Mr. Pitt. 
For if the government of Ireland be con- 
ducted on principles of mildness, and the 
Catholics have complete einauripatiun, the 
British empire may bid a proud defiance 
to the efforts of the world, for it will be in 
every p"i' invulnerable- But if not: if 
the old system of penal intolerance and 
coercion he fatally pursued, then it is my 
duty to lei r you, as one who knows Ireland 
better than most of youy that Ireland will j 
be lost to you, and finally the British em- 
pire will sink to ruin. 

Lord Jocelyn, — Sit, I am extremely un- 
willing to obtrude my sefitiments ^on the 
House on a subject so often discussed, and 
wMth so much diilercnce of opinion, as ren- 
ders the diity 1 assume difficult. .1 feel. 
Sir, that the subject is i\ndt)ubtedly one 
of vfist importance to the British empire 
as well as to Ireland ; and one upon wjiich 
it is extremely critical to decide. I la- 
ment that I should have the misfortune to 
differ in opinion from the gallant genera 
who has just spoken, because I arn sure 
we both have the same object in view, 
namely, the welfare and security of the 
empire, although we differ totally as to the 
‘means of effecting a purpose so desirable. 

1 differ also from the learned judge who 
' opened the discussion this night, inasmuch 
as I thinjl^ no danger could arise to the 
Protestant church and establishment, in 
conceding to the claims of the Catholics, 
provided the measure be accompanied 
with certain restriefions, without which 
the*CathoUcs should not be allowed to en- 
joy the share of power and political in- 
flueiH’O which the measurewould certainly 
ccudVr. But much as I wish for'j^he tran- 
quillity and unanimity of uny countrymen, 
and Ifc'gbly as 1 respect many individuals 
of tht Catholic persuasion, asi/ienV>f the 
highest integrity, loyalty, and personal 
worTh, yet v/hen 1 call to mind the late re-, 
solutions formed by the Catholic conf* 
jnittee at Dublin, to resist all interference 
on tlie part of the crown in the appuint- 
of their bishops, I cannot contem- 
plate the opposition of that committee, 
without some apprehension of that dan- 
gerous alternative,^he influence of France, 


Fear unless the King has a Veto in the ap- 
pointment of Catholic prelates within his 
dominions, I see no peasibility of ceding 
tho claims of the Catholics ; and such is 
my firm conviction upon this subject, that 
unless the Qatholics come forward, not in- 
dividually, but in their whole body, and 
allow the Veto, 1 would never allow to 
them «the f^rant which «they seek, consci- 
ous that it would open ^ dangerous access 
for the influence of France. This is a 
point which I consider indispensable, and 
which ought to be settled befor<b I can go 
into any committee on the subject. 

But, Sir, 1 feel persuaded, that if it were 
this moment practicable or politic to grant 
the cfaiins of the C'athulics, no great al- 
teration in the minds or happiness of the 
people would thereby be efiected within a 
hurt time : nor would that content and 
tranquillity :io suddenly follow, which gen- 
tlemen liave** so fondly predicted. 'Ihcrc 
is another, and in jny mind, a much 
stronger cause of discotncnl in the people 
of Ireland^ than any ihinh whieli belongs 
to the Catholic claims. Aji injury of much 
greater weight than any thing of which 
the Catholic community have to complain, 
exists in the perpetual ab*«ence of those 
'noblemen and gentlemen owners of great 
j fancied estates in Ireland, who perpetually 
reside ia this country© Sfiending those re- 
venues which are drawn f^pm the industry 
of their tenants, no part of wdneh ever 
reverts to replenish the sources from which 
they flow. — This, Sir, is the true cause of 
the discontents which agitate Ireland ; 
and unless some check be put to the fur- 
ther progress of this growing evil ; unless 
the absentee owners of great estates in 
Ireland will condescend to visit, tp vievv;, 
and to consider the situation of that coun- 
try J to reside occasionally amongst those 
tenantry whose industry furnishes the 
meani|,of their 4 wn luxury and splendor ; 
unless.by a frequent appearance and oc- 
casional residence amongst them they pa- 
tronize and encourgige their industry, in- 
spue them with cvonfidence^ and by their 
example, influence their manners and 
mcK*ai$, and teach them a due submission 
t<^^be laws, it will be in vain to look for 
tranquillfty contentment in Ireland; 
no Catholy: emancipation will ever 
efiect it. No effectual remedy can or 
will be fo4ind until, some barrier is 
thrown up to check that destructive 
emigratio]\ of the land owners of Ireland, 
which, up to the point at which I am 
spea^g, continues to desolate the cou(iU 7 » 
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Mil increase the discontents of ittf resident 
population. Sir, every inan who has of 
late years iravelleti over' that c*6untry, 
ipust have marked the Contrast on the 
very face of it, betjveen the high state of 
cultivation, improvement and»tranquillity 
which reigns in the estates of the resident 
landholders, and the wretched appearance 
of those estates whefe the owners afe ab- 
sentees, and their tenants are delivered 
over to the disposal of ijierceiiary agents. 
Sir, until this evil be effectually checked, 
and until^tlie absentee lords ot‘ the Irish 
soil shall see their own interest, and reflect 
on the necessity of visiting their estates, 
and cheering by their presence, cherish- 
their encouragement, and instruct- 
ing by their example those now negiected* 
tenants from whom their wealth i'^ drawn, 
and by spending amonj;s*; them in their 
establishments some portion ci' those re- 
venues derived from their l.ooors, it will 
be in vain to look for trantjuiHity or po- 
pular content m Ireland on the con- 
trary, I fear the same p' verty, wretched- 
ness, discontent, and desolation every 
where visible on the < tate of the absentee, 
most continue to afflict the sight of every 
tender-hearted man w’ho contemplates the ,| 
coiiuiiion of the great mass of the people 
in that country. Until some remedy* 
can be appik.*dto those evils, and I know 
of none oih» r liot that which I have re- 
commended, it^will be in vain to go into 
any committee of inquiry upon petitions 
coming from any portion of the Irish 
people, complaining of grievances merely 
speculative and ideal in comparison of 
those I have stated, and which have no- 
thing to do with the true sources of dis- 
content. 1 shall therefore oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. Bobtrt Siauf (DuhVin,) Sir, I shall 
not trespass* long upon the time of t^he 
House, but .1 cannot corRent my^lf in 
giving a silent vote upon this question, 
atid 1 am anxious ta state the motives 
which influence me ♦n the vote I shall 
give. I can assure the House and the 
country they do not arise ^rom any hos- 
tility toward life Catnolics in Ireland ]— 
tov/ards that great and respectable bodj^of 
my fellow subjects I never fcit, nor do 1 
now feel, any sentiments oMntolerance. 
That they possess all that loyalty and at- 
tachment which they profess to the King 
and constitution, I firmly believe. I 
sincerely wish them all the advantages of 
that constitution, consistent with the real 
security of Urn constitution itself^ but I j 


regret extremely, that while they demand 
concession from us, they are themselves so 
slow, in conceding those securities which 
we think indispensable, and which even 
their best friends and ablest -vidvocates <in 
this House think necessary. I perfectly 
agree with my right hon. colleague, that 
it will be a happy day for Ireland, when 
so desirable an end can be accomplished. 
But mutual concession would be the best 
pledge of mutual conciliation, and this is 
the only medium through which so great 
a purpose can be accomplished. But if 
any of us believe, that without such se- 
curity the constitution would be in 
danger, I ask, can any liberal Catholic 
blame us lor requiring tl^e security 
in the first instance ? Let the Catholics 
then give the security, which* even 
their w" ‘Mest friends wish, and there is 
not a Proiestant in Ireland who 

will no. the opportunity oS being 

enabled to ad ^it his countrymen %f every 
religious persuasion to tlie full benefits of 
the const? tuiion. All .we dcsjre of the 
Catholic is, that he w ill enable us to grant 
what he asks. •^Lbis is what we require, ' 
end all require. I know the value of 
coiiifiliation : but to be sincere, it myust be 
reciprocal. Until that be satisfacto- 
rily adjusted, I see no use in going into a 
committee.’ But, Sir, when that spirit of 
conciliation, winch is evidently gaining 
ground in this House, Qnd in both coun- 
tries, lias worked a little more, such is niy 
confidence in the good sense of liie Ca-# 
tholic portion of my countrymen, tliat I 
have' no doubt tliey will in due time see* 
their owm interest, and come torward tR 
give that security which alone &d\\ justify 
tins House in complying with the prayer 
of their petition, and wdiicli their ardent 
and w-armest friends >hink they should not 
refuse. * . 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said that it w^oujd 
not have been his wish to liave risen that 
period of the debate, if those who had 
preceded hipi hgd not taken a \ iew- of the 
whole subject far more extensive th:yi ap- 
peareti to«him to be necessary, in order 
to enable the House to decide upon the 
question j)efore them. Thatejtensive»cuul 
*bnJarged discussion he shonlil not decline 
whenever the occasion required it: but at 
the present moment, and under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was brought for- 
ward he could not but think the pi oloriga- 
tlon of such a discussion, upi ii the general 
merits of the question, ill-timed and 
unnecessary. 
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It was t^seless to dwell upon tlu^e argu- 
ments by which inotigns similar to tliat 
now upon the ^table had been success* 
fully resisted^ not because those arguments 
bad lost any of their force since they were 
kst advanced in that House^ not because 
the grounds on which those arguments 
rested were less strong, less powerful^ and 
less convincing than they were at any 
former period, but because, even in the 
view of those upon whom those arguments 
had had no weight on former occasions, of 
those who had, on the contrary, condemned 
the conduct of that large majority in both 
Houses oi parliiiruent who were influenced 
by, and acted upon those arguments, of 
those who l^iad been considered, both in 
parliament and in the country, as the 
great^t chainpioas ,of the Catholic 
claims, even in tlie view of those per- 
sons new difficulties had occurred, nn- 
expeefed embarrasilimeiit^ had arisen to 
clog the discussion of any of the im^asures 
connected with the Catholic petition. 
These difficulties, and embarrassments 
were of sS grave and .serious a nature, 
arising too from the Catholic body them- 
selves, as to lead the noble lord (lord 
Grenvjlle) who had boasted of being se- 
lected to bring forward their claims, to 
decline doing so again, and to declare bis 
conviction that the difficulty of originating 
at this time, and under such ^circumstances, 
any fresh discussion respecting this mea* 
sure almost insuperable^ 

The period when these declarations 
were made by lord Grenville was not an 
, unimportant considergition they wxre 
published at the eve of the meeting of 
p^rliamei.t — at a time when the expecta- 
tion of a change of administration was en- 
tertained by the political supporters of 
the noble lord, who were not sliw in pro- 
claiming their hope^, that he tvofild shortly 
be ‘placed at the head of the government of 
the <^ouiitry« 

TnesentimentSj therefore, contained in 
lord Grenville’s celebrated letter to lord 
Pingal, must be considered not merely as 
those' of a person of high liter?ry attain- 
ments^ of acknowledged ability^ ana hold* 
sng«a great station in this county; but as 
the pgliticaV creed of the party who 
knowledge that noble lord for their. head, 
and opportunities had been taken by some 
of the most distinguished political friends 
6f that noble lord, to express their entire 
concurrence in his opinions. 

Without meaning to subscribe to all the 
opinions containbd ,in that totter^ Mn 


Eyder said he most cordially concurred in 
the result. And he must express his sur- 
prise that neither the right hon. gent, who 
brought forward the motion, nor my ^ 
those who had followed him on the same 
side, had adverted to* that letter, or at- 
tempted to explain the singular circum- 
stances which had occurred since this 
questiit»n was last brought forward, or to 
account for their adoptipg a different line 
of conduct from that of those with whom 
they were in the liabit of agreeing, upon 
all political questions, and upon none more 
closely than those connected with the 
Catholic petition. 

The House could not have forgotten that 
when this question was brought forw'ard 
^w'O years ago, it was recommended to the 
attention of parliament, both here and 
elsewhere, upon the express and .specific 
grounds, that they knew there was a dis- 
position on the part of the Catholics to al- 
low the crown a negative in the nomina- 
tion of their Roman Catholic bishops, and 
the nght fion. gent, opposite (Mr. Ponsoii- 
by) upon being asked on what authority 
he made that assertion, stated it to be upon 
the authority of doctor Milner, a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and the accredited agent 
of the Irish Roman Catholics in this couii- 
®try, who spoke in the name and by the 
authority of the Roman Catholics. — And 
in another place, sirhilav- assertions were 
made from the same, at ih&t time, unques- 
tionable authority. 

What followed? Not many months 
after this discussion in Parliament, in the 
month of September, 1808, the Roman 
Catholic bishops held a meeting in Ireland, 
at which all but two of their number at- 
tended, and came to the resolution to deny 
to the crown all interference, direct or in- 
direct, in the choice of the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops; and we found in> various pub- 
lications about^he same period, one signed 
Milner, expressly denying that he ever 
gave such authority, and affirming that be 
would father shed last drop of his blood 
than consent tha^ any non-catholic prince 
should have the power oi interposing, in 
any manner, in the eiei!tion of their bi- 
shops that is, that be would rather shed 
the last droprof his blood than consent to 
the proposaJ made by the right bon. gent, 
in his name, wd by Us authority .-—A pro- 
posal whicR it appears was made in his 
hearing, both in this and the other House 
of Parliament, and for which, while the 
impression was fresh in his recollection, be 
madg# as Igrd GranyUla has inihrmad the 
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public ia hit punphitt, the.mott gfatify* 
inff acknowle^^ents. 

Whether Dr. MiHiet* did not him^ielf an- 
d^rstand the nature and extent of the pro- 
position made to parliament in bis name, 
and by his authority, or whether the per- 
5on^ who made it tnisunderstood the na- 
ture and extent of the proposition which 
ti.ey were aulhori 2 ied to make on th^ part 
of the Roman Catholids, was as yet unex- 
plained. The only poipt clear and indis- 
putable was, that between both, and by 
this unac^ountabtc misunderstanding, par- 
liament and the public were misled and 
deceiveil into a belief that there did exist 
a temper and disposition on the part pf the 
Catholics the very reverse of that which 
they state themselves to have entertained.* 

Who was to blame for this imposition 
upon parliament and the country, is as yet 
a mystery. — Mr. Ryder said that it would 
be inconsistent with parliamentary usage, 
and not less foreign irom his intention, to 
impute any motiyes to the right hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite w'hich they might wish 
to disavows— But he must be permitted to 
lament that before they made those de- 
clarations professed to be made for the 
purpose of recommending the Catholic 
claims to the favourable consideraiion of ^ 
parliament, they had not taken more pains*j 
to be assured that the agent, upon whose 
authority they relied, was himself author- 
ized to make them, on the part of those, 
without w'hose concurrence the proposi- 
tion could not be carried into effect, and 
that the proposition itself was that which 
they had the authority of the agent to 
propose. 

If they were ti)em<*elves deceived, and 
in consequence of the delusion practised 
u|)on them, had been the innocent means 
of imposing upon parliament and the coun- 
try, upon thm most important subject,. it 
would have been but nafural to expect, 
that as soon as they were the«nselvcs un- 
deceived, as soon as they knew the real 
opinion of Dr. Miln^, as soon as they 
were apprised of the decision of the Ca- 
tholic bishops, tTiey wpuld have taken tjbe 
earliest opportunity of explaining thy 
whole of this most extraorflinary trarft- 
action. • 

If such an explanation was* not due to 
themselves, and for the sake of their own 
character, it was at least due to the public, 
who had been deceived bj?' their represen- 
tations, and he hoped the time was at 
length arrived when it would be afforded. 
Bttt whatever explanation that proceed- 


ing might receive, be ssbw reason to con- 
gratulate the House tbat they had not fol- 
lowed the advice, or acted upon the opi- 
nions so frequently advanced on former 
occasions by the noble lord and the right 
lion, gent., that the grant of the Catholic 
claims was not onl^^ the most efiicacioas, 
but the most easy of all remedies for all 
the evils and dangers of the times. Not 
only infalHble, but so much within reach, 
that parliament and government had no- 
thing to do but to stretch forth their hand 
and to speak a single word in order to ob- 
tain the full and instant benefits of its 
operation. 

What would have been the consequence 
if their advice bad been adopted ? — No 
sooner had you agreed to the important 
step of going into ar Committee 1fer the 
purpose of taking the Catholic claims into 
consideration, no soonyr had you consented 
to raise and exciite all the hopes which the 
appointment of such a* Committee must 
have created and encouraged, than you 
would have bken stopped short in the con- 
sideration of all the important questions 
connected wuth this great subject, by find- 
ing that the Catholics themselves abso- 
lutely refused to grant to the crown* a de- 
gree of negative authority^ w*bich their 
w'armest advocates held to be indispen- 
sable. * * 

The agitation of such a question could 
not be a matter of indifference. It was 
not a prudent or a wise policy, it was 
not even fair to those whose interests were* 
concerned, to consent to a Committee fop 
the purpose of taking their claims into • 
consideration, unless you have rationaT 
grounds for the belief that the result would 
terminate favourably for their objects.— 
However widely he had already differed, 
or might hereafter differ, from the noble 
lord (to whom he had so often had occa- 
sion to allude) upon other points connectod 
with this great question, yet the rpason- 
ing of the noble lord, as applied to the 
questioii^pon wl^ich the House had this 
night to decide, appeared to him so un- 
answcihblt, that he could not urge any 
arguments against the adoption of the tno-< 
tion of tht right hon. gent, (Mp. Grattan), 
more conclusive than those which ' had 
been advanced by the noble lord himiclC 
and which, as coming from that noble lord 
might have an inffuence which he (Mr* 
Ryder) could not expect, to obtain for 
any reasoning of his own. The noble 
lord states that the prater of the Roman 
Catholic petition tvas not a singje or un- 
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coanected measure— -4hat' its objects are 
the peace and happiness of Ireland, and 
the union of the empire in affection as 
well as in government, yet that the hope 
of accomplishing such purposes solefy by 
the repeal of a few partial disqualifications 
ivas vain, — That with ihi? just and salutary 
extension of the civil rights of the Roman 
C.’atholics, must be combined other exten- 
sive and complicated arrangements, that 
all due provision must be made for the in- 
violable maintenance of the religion and 
civil establishment of this united king- 
dom: much must be done for mutual con- 
ciliation^ much for common safety, many 
contending interests must be reconciled, 
many jealo^isies allayed, many long-che- 
rished and mutually destructive prejudices 
cradioQted. — The iu)l)le lord proceeds to 
state that amongst those measures was the 
proposal of vesting in the crown an ef- 
fectual negative in the app^ointment of the 
Roman 'Jatholic bishops, — tliat that sug- 
gestion had previously been brought for- 
ward to meet the just expectations, not of 
any bigoted or interested champions of in- 
tolerance, but of men c>f tlie purest inten- 
tions and the most enlightened judgment 
— met? willi’ig to do all justice to*’ the 
loyalty of the present Roman Catholic 
bishops, but not unrea«Jonably alarmed at 
any possibility which functlonsof such 
extensive itifluejice miglit hereafter be 
connected with a foreign interest, hostile 
to the tranquillity of the country", A 
Jdanger recently very much increased by 
the capeivity and deposal of the head of 
.the Roman Catholic church, by the seizure 
#f his dominions, and by the declared in- 
t^tion of that hostile government, to as- 
sume in future the exclusive nomination 
of his successors. Thai he had learnt with 
heartfelt regret, the subsequent ^proceed- 
ings which ti»ok place in IrclaRid'in conse- 
quenoe of this suggestion ; and the prac- 
tical /esull of the whole, in the opinion of 
the noble lord, was ih^tt which *.he (Mr. 
Ryder} had already had occasion to quote, 
namely, that circumstanced as the ques- 
tion riow was in England and ip Ireland, 
no motion, grounded on the Ruman Ca- 
tholic petition, could at this time, in any 
hands, f>e bAjught forward, without a greaj 
and permanent disadvantage to its object. 

He had no fears of public danger from 
the disappointment of tf^e Catholjc hopes, 
if iifdeed such hopes could be seriously 
entertained at the present moment. He 
had a much higher opinion of the loyalty 
and good sense of ^tbe^CathoUc body than 
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their frieiida in that House professed. Bnt 
impressed, as be was, with the convic* 
tlon loftl Grenville had expressed^ be for 
one could not agree to agiiale the quey 
tion, dr to trifle and wart with the feel- 
ings of a lasge body of his fellow-subjects, 
by consenting to a measure calculated to 
encourage hopes, when be knew at the time 
he waa called upon to#coEisent to it, that 
those hopes, even m tl\e opinion of the 
most zealous advocates of the Catholic 
claims, could not^'be safely realized. 

Lord Dwrj/cy.— I am totally unaccus- 
tomed to public speaking, but 1 hope the 
House will indulge me in a few short 
words, as I cannot think of giving a silent 
vote on this occasion. I have just re- 
jturned, after having thoro^jghiy canvassed 
the very numerous Protestant freeholders 
I of an extensive, populous, wealthy, and 
respectable county; and 1 have authority 
to declare ihkir anxious wishes that their 
Catholic fellovv-subjcpts should share in 
common with them the same rights, ]>rivi- 
leges, and immunities of ‘‘British subjects. 

Mr. Ponsonby then rose, and spoke to 
the following effect : / 1 hope, as a right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Ryder),l)as called upon me 
, to give some account of my conduct and 
proceedings in this House, on a former 
Occasion, that the House will have the 
goodness to hear patiently, ^what would 
under otiier circumstances be little deserv- 
ing of notice, namely, my 'explanation of 
the particular gr^mnds of my own conduct. 
—The right hon, gent, has said, that I 
had on that occasion stated to the House, 
that the accredited agent of the Catholic 
bishops of Ireland had authorised me u> 
make a specific proposal to this Hou^c, 
in their names. Now, the right hon- 
gent, must be great!}’ mistaken, because he 
is perfectly incorrect in that statement. 
I never stated any such thing.* I stated, I 
had ewry reason to believe, that the Ca- 
tholic bishop^ and clergy of Ireland, and 
the Catholics generally, were disposed to 
give to the crown aE< cflectual negative on 
the nomination off the bishops, if in return 
for that, the House and th^ other branches 
of \he legislature would ‘be disposed to 
gWetotlie Catholics of Ireland a full par- 
ticipation of the privileges and benefits: 
of the constitution : and when I was asked 
for my authority, by the hon. member for 
Carabridgesldre (Mr. Yorke,) it will be 
remembered, 1 answered, that iny autho- 
rity was Dr. Milner. And now I will 
state to the House what were the vouchers 
then in my possession, which enabled and 
*. * 0 
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aoihoryfed i!ie ;tit> giV^ ansWfer,^' Thd 
right hqri; gem. has afso vehtur^^tf; t6 say 
that, when the Catftcy’lic filaims brfv'e been 
enforced, I have always hctnai’ned '^lent ; 
and he wohders'^flljat I should have re- 
mained' so. ' The right hon. won- 

der however will rievcr'be ‘a motive of 
conduct with me. He may Wonder if he 
piehses; but I shatlVcgulate conduct 
hy my bwn feelings and my own judg- 
ment, arid I iriist m sugh a manner that 
the House shall think it not unworthy its 
approbaiftin, I did not, upon what w^as 
called the first fjuestion, think it necessary 
or fitting for me to speak. I thought it 
more proper as w^ell as more becomvig in 
me to reserve what I had to sa}^ till the 
discussion came fully before the House ;* 
and I was disposed to bear any load of 
caluinn}', rather than prematurely or un- 
necessarily occupy the time of the House, 
until the fit and proper occasion should 
occur, of expressing .my sentiments. Hav- 
ing been, as was^well kno'vvn, for a great 
many years of my life, a sincere and uni- 
form 8U(>|X)rtcr of the Caiholic claims, 
when lord Fingal came over, two years 
ago, the sole dele^ite of the Catholics of 
Ireland, he w'as pleased to enter into much 
confidential conversation with me upon 
the subject of their claims. I told him,*j 
that I had tobserved, in all the inter- 
course 1 had htid with others upon this 
important subject, that nothing weighed ( 
so much and seemed to hkve such an ope- ! 
ratiim, upon the minds of the f^enilemen 
of this country, as the notion, that the Ca- \ 
tholics of Ireland were under the eontroul 
and subject to the jurisdietiop of a foreign 
]>otentate, anil 1 stated, that I understood ! 
some comiriunication had formerly taken ! 
place befw^een the Catholic bishops and 
Catholic clergy and the Irish government 
on that suhj».«ct ; Hut that 1 did not know 
what was the nature of it ^ for thefioble- 
lord, on the <iiher side of the Jlouse (lord 
Castlereagh) is aware, that to his adminis- 
tration no man was more opposed, than 
myself; and that the»*t?lbre what was 
passing under hfs administration, was the 
less likel^y to bl: kii?>w’n. to me. Lni^l 
Fingal said, he thought so too: hvjt add^tJ 
that he believed there w^ould**iot be much 
difficulty upon the suiiject; ilbr that, in 
171)9, me Catholic bishops had made a 
proposal to the Irish govern iVieiii wirh a 
view to tibviaie that objei tion, and that 
they now entertained ttie same opinion 
they then entertained.— £ asked lord 
.Fingal, if i had his permission to state 
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sueh pi‘b|)Osaf to tho“ House it that liirie 7 
He afaid certainly ; but he added that tlii 
Irish bishops hadf selected in this cMtttiy 
ona of the Cathdlic bishops who was tbiif 
agent, and that I had bettefsee him — 1 
said he was unknown to me, bat that if 
lord Fingal would introduce him to me, I 
should be glad to have some conversation 
with him. — A day or two after 1 received d 
a note from lord Fingal, stating that Dr. 
Milner was in Warwickshire and w'ould 
write to me. — Some time then elapsed 
without my hearing farther on the sub- 
ject, blit before the 3d of May, lord Fin- 
gal wTote to say,“ that Dr. Milner was in 
London, and that he and Dr. Milner would 
tvait upon me the next day. •My answer 
to his letter appointed the particular time, 
and accordingly the next day they came 
to mo— the conversation lasted some hours 
-r-two or three hours at least ; there was d 
great deal of ccsiversation on the occasion 
relating to the Catholics, but particularly 
wdth regard to the nomination of the Ca- 
tholic bishops, and thenegativg proposed 
to be given to the crown upon such no- 
mination. After •this conversation had 
taken place, lord Fingal and Dr. Milner 
withdrew, and most certainly when they 
wdthdrew^ nothing had pa^^ed in writing 
which could have been produced as an 
authority for the proposition I advanced ; 
and if it had not been for an event which 
afterwards took place, J should not have 
any thing more to shew for the truth of 
wiiat 1 have stated to the House, thani 
my own word, and the confirmation of 
lord Fingal ; but the day after this con- » 
versalion had ])assed. Dr, Milner called a4 
my house again and left there a»card ar^d 
letter, w Inch, with the permission of the 
House 1 will read — (bear! hear! read, 
read !) — tbecard had won one side Dr, Mil- 
ner, Blooihsl^ury, and on the other these 
remarks : * . 

1. Protestant succession clause in , oath 
of dfcfenc<e bill. 

2. Attending established service. 

Service by artVies of war. 

3. (Jathplic catechism — Thomas Paine's 
work 

4. Nomination to Catholic prelacie?% 

This card was accompanied by the 

letter 1 have in my hand, and in reading 
this letter, I shall be obliged to state pas- 
sages which are gxtremely favourable to 
my argument; but the House will fee\ 
that I am called upon in niv own vindica- 
tion to make a public statement of them. 
The letter is to this effeA : 
p [21 ; 
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: "Dr, Milner presents' his respectful 
eompiiments to Mr. Ponsonby, anU takes 
the liberty of staling (iislincUy in writing, 

, the substance of what he did say, or meant 
to say, in tbe conversation w'hich he had 
the honour of holding with Mr. Ponsonby. 
First, the Catholic prelates of Ireland are 
willing to give a direct negative power to 
his Majesty's government, w^ith respect 
to the nomination. to tlreir titular bishop- 
rics, in such manner, that when they 
have among themselves resolved who is 
the fittest person for the vacant see, they 
will transmit his name to hi.s Majesty’s 
ministers, and if the latter should object 
to that name, they will transmU aiioilicr 
and anotlu r, until a name is presented to 
which no i.ljjeciion is made ; and (which 
13 never likely to be die case) should the 
pope refuse to give those essentially ne- 
cessary spiritual powers of which he is 
the d^oository, to tKe person so presented 
by the C‘'^bolic biiihojis, and so apfiroved 
of by government, they will continue to 
present the names till one occu'rs w Inch is 
agreeable* to botli parties, namely the 
crown and the apostoV^c |ee. It is to be 
observed, however — I, That the crown 
does not interfere witli tbe concerns o£any 
other religious sect, or chuveh, w Inch it 
does not suppdrt — C. That the nominators 
in this business, namely, tlie Catholic hi-, 
shojjs, have universally sworn allegiance 
to his Majesty. — 3 . 'fJiat they will more- 
over engage to nominate no fierson who 
.has not l iken tlw; o.vth in (juostioii. 

‘‘ 'Jd;y, it ‘aj)|)cars that the clause Con- 
cci niug the i^ruiesiant suc< esslmi docs not 
"'occur in the oath of the Defence Dill, but 
It would j>e higiiiy gratifying lo tlie coii- 
sdiences of the Ciiithcilic bishops and < lergy, 
and a great proportion of the laity, (should 
on 0 [>portunity occur,) if any «fricnd of 
theirs would distinctly state, m what sense 
they understood that clause, in the oath 
appoibted for them to take, parLiculiu 1 v 
in thftt«of J79I, viz. as a penalty', which 
must for ever remain upon tlicim and to 
which they .submit with ail humility, not 
as an<*engngeiiU‘nl v/hi(;h ihey take upon 
thcni-f Ives, in .aucli sort that they Vould 
be obliged to take up arms again-t his 
Majesty if fee were to go lo mass* U’hey , 
conceive tlicms'elve.s jijjtifjcd in'unfler^- 
standing the clause in this sense, by the 
most positive assurances, that such was 
the jneaning of the legi^.l'ature which were 
given them in by bishop Horsley 

and other distinguished senators, who ma- 
naged the bill in jp^rliament. 


" 3dly,, The practice of forcing Ca^ 
tholic soldiers and sailors if> attend the 
established service of the church of Eng- * 
land, and every w here else, except 'm Ire- 
land, is a religious grievance and oppres- 
sion, which is deeply felt by all Catholics, 
particularly by the subjects of this into- 
lerance. 

" 4*tliiy# Mr. P. w^« so good as to say 
that he would disclaim, in the name of the 
Catholics of Ireland, the civil and religious 
c(»de of Thomas *Paine, which they liave 
been accused in the newspaper at least 
of teaching and holding. 

“ Dr. Milner has not, of course, had 
oppoiaunity yet of consulting wdth the 
Catholic prelates of Ireland on the im- 
portant subject of the Catholic presenla- 
I tions ; but he has every reason lo believe 
that they will cheerfully subscribe to the 
plan traced out in the first page of this 
note.' 

It will be observed, that the first l)agr 
of the note coi iains the plan of election 
j and nomination, with an unlimited Aelo 
in the crow n. Wiien I staled that the Ca- 
tholic bishops entertained iht; same opinion 
they did in I7yp, and \>;a.s called upon fur 
my authority : all I said was, that Dr. 
IMilner was my authority for that state- 
snent. 1 have read his le>Uer to this House, 
and it will be lor the House,, to say whe- 
llier such my statement \vas correct. 1 
recollect that the next day ^iie member I'or 
Cknnbridgeshire i^esired to vsee. my aiuho- 
! l ily, w hen 1 shewed it to him ; and liIso to 
I tile lu>n. member for Yorkshire. Aiul I 
! remember their observations wire, not 
that 1 had ovcr^laleu its contents, but tluit 
it w'ouid have aiuljorised me to have gone 
much further. At the conversation wliich 
had previously taken place as well as at 
the, debate on the subject in this HousC;. 
there was present not only, Dr. Milner, 
but loftd Fingal.^ 1 recollect too that, when 
I W'ciU out into the lobby, the iirst person 
1 met was ford Finga), and he ibankc^l 
me for wdiat 1 had 1 said, i iiope<l 

I hud not gone l^o far r' He said * A o ; 
you are cpiite exact ; perfeedy corrcci.’ 
Ami lonl Fingal liasj on other oc- 

enjions, confirmed as a man of truth and 
honour oug K* to have done, what I liad 
staled upon J^hat occasioji. 1 believe about 
a da}^ or two after the debate. Dr. Milner 
called upon liDe, and told me he had been 
much found fault with by l>er.sons of bis 
persuasion,^ for w hat I h-ad said ; and that 
it would be necessary for Jiim to publish 
something to justify himself. lie stated 
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l3iat It was apprehended, that if this ne- 
j^ative or veto were given to the crown, it 
would make the King the head of the 
Catholic Church. I told him I liad^never 
mentioned any suc^^ thing. I told him 
that if the veto^was given to*the crown, 
t he most timid Protestant would be satisfied, 
(hat all temperate persons were wilting to 
acknowledge the fight of the* Caffholtc 
clergy to exercise thtir episcopal func- 
tions ; that with respect^to their morality 
and good conduct, in civil life as subjects, 

I was satisfied the King was head of the 
Catholic chtirch, but as to matters of faith 
it was impossible to require that he should 
be considered as head of the church in 
that point of view ; for it ^vould be to ar- 
rogate the right of having all matters of. 
faith dctcrniiiird by the King ; when, by 
the devolution of Christ himself, it was 
given to the bishops. Dr. Milner said 
that w'as true, but tliat 1 had l)een much 
misunderstood, and again informed me of 
the displeasure some had taken at the 
idea of an unqualified and janliinited ' 
veto, proposing at the same time that 1 ' 
should sanction a paper to be circulated, , 
Itmiiiiig the veto, iwid confining it to one, 
tw'o, or more persons only. Upon this J 
told Dr. Milner w'hat was f)erfectly true, 
that tile veto was not intended to give ihe^ 
crown a dire^it nomination of ihe (Jatlioiic 
hisliops, that it« could not be in wiser 
hands than those bishops tbejusedves ; 
that I never understood iifw as meant to be 
otherwise : that the veto w’us only given 
to satisfy the Protestant community upon 
tile subject of foreign nomination ; but 1 
said, if you retract w hat has been a]rc*adv 
staled, and ii you attempt to lirttii. the veto, 

I feai* it will have an extremely bad in- 
flue Mce upon your cause ; it will look as j 
if* y<m vvislied to retract llie cvindilion upon 
wdiich you engaged to accept the grant of 
your claims. 1 said to biim also, tf the 
crown w'ere to be limited in^ its veto, as 
to the number of persons wdio may be pro- 
posed, those persons #viio are unfit, for 
causes know'ii to the #crow'ii or to its 
ministers would be rejected, and then 
some others , w*ho tnight possibly 'be 
unfit by reason of other causes ueft 
know^n to the crown would proposed, 
and the crown by the efllcU of such li- 
mited veto will be obliged to accept them. 

I authorised Dr. Milner expitssly to say 
that I never did think the veto ought to he 
granted for any other purpose, than what 
I have stated, but 1 never authorised him 
to say, that I should approve of a dis- 
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claim of the vefo. Lord Fingal and Dr. 
Milner both said they thought that this 
would be siatisfactory, and thence I was 
taught to believe it would be so. I con- 
cluded most certainly that they, had reason 
to believe it would be satisfactory. 

It is rather a remarkable circumstance, 
that though Dr. Milner had said that tlie 
reports in the newspape^rs had in their 
statement of what fell from me gone much 
further than w'hat 1 had said myself, and 
that some of the writers of those reports 
had acknowledged that the statements 
went further than my language would jus- 
tify, yet it is rcrrTarkable, 1 say, that 1 le- 
cCived two letters thanking me for what I 
was supposed to have said on j^he subject. 
One is liom an archbishop, he thanks me 
in this way : (Here the hmi. menibnr read 
tluj letter of the archbishop to w hom he 
alluded ; it contained the most unqua- 
lified approbation of \he arguments and 
observations which bath been usei^ by the 
right hon. member in the debate 
ported in iRe public papers.) The other 
letter, which was also from a Ca\bobc pre- 
late, thanked me paly in general ferms. 

I say, iherelbre, it is not at all surprising 
that* lord Fingal himself should have 
thanked me for w hat I stated in the course 
of the and should have added, 

tJiat there w nothing ofiTensive, incor- 
rect, or unauijiorised in my statement ; 
when vou find that immediately iifn^r- 
wards 1 reci ivefl the thanks of two Ca- 
tliolic prelates both acknowledging that^ 
there was nothing oli’ensive in what I 
did advance, l)iit that, on the contrary,^ 
it was perfectly corrt ct, and consistent 
with the opinions and senlimerls of th^e 
Catlndics themselves. Wfiy the Catholic 
prelates should afterwards have fieparted 
from whift Dr. Milqt r and ii.rd Fingal 
thought tlfe\» were author i'^ed lo concede 
(»n the subject, I do not pretend to know. 

I was even assort d that a few days nefofe 
the meeiyig, whicli^took [dace with \i View 
to a resi^lation that it was not tXjH dicnt 
that the ernwm .s^iouid have the unlimited 
veto on tjie nominal ini of the CnMiolic 
bishops, it was thought the meeting would 
come to a contrary c »nrlusion ; but in 
“the coiirsT; of the month 1 did'Nee a pub- 
lication iif>on the sulijcct, signed J. IViilinT. 
— (The right lion, member read several 
passages from this publication, and also 
the report of Ids own s^ieech from a 
paper — he then read a lette r w hich he 
hatl sent to Dr. Milner, in consequence of 
such publication.) 1 received an answer 
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from Dr, Milper vpon the subject, «x- 
pUtiiing to me his ; but that 

loiter I do not choose to i*ead» because it 
may be considered as coivtaining matter 
rather of a.private nature. The letter 1 
have read is on the contrary, a formal in- 
struction to me with respect to what I was 
to say ; and it was written with a view of 
stating what Dr. Milner bad said, or meant 
to say, in the course of the conversation 
to which I have referred. That being a 
public letter, there could be nothing im- 
proper on my part in mentioning it. The 
answer to my letter is not precisely of the 
same description ; and therefore I do not 
think 1 am at liberty to read it to the 
House, buch has been the nature of the 
instructions*^ 1 received from Dr. Milner. 
1 had no other conversation with him, than 
what 1 have stated, upon the subject of 
Catholic representation, except the one to 
w'hichj. I hare alsd^ referred, with lord 
Fitigal, ^fter the debate, lettcir mak- 

ing intelligible to me, what I was to say, 
was delivered to me the day *Defore the 
debate, f have since read, with consider- 
able surprise, another ^publication of Dr. 
Milner, written evuleruiy for the purpose 
of meeting my hon. frieneVs motion. 
(The right hon. member read a long pas- 
sage from this*second work of Dr. Milner, 
in which it was inferred, that the arrange- 
ment was incompatible with the security 
of the Catholic religion, and that Mr. 
Ppnsonby had acted without having suffi- 
cient authority.) I never conceived my- 
*self immovably fixed, and 1 never stated 
any arrangement but bis own. If it is in- 
*<;ompatib]e with the safety of the Catholic 
religion, be is answerable and not 1 ; arid 
I really think, tlmt a bishop of the Catholic 
church ought to have been as good a judge 
of the question as I could possibly be. — 
(The right hon. memVier herecesrd another 
pas&a^e from Dr. Milner's publication, 
referring to the arrangements made by 
the h^adsof the Catholics.) 

By what means he knows wh^ the ar- 
rangements are, in the m^hds of those he 
calls the heads of the Catholics, J am at a 
loss to determine ; for I have neveV had 
any ^intercourse with him upon the sub- 
ject ; and I must say. that Dr! MHner 
would be the last man in tbe community 
to whom I should wish to communicate 
any opinion upon any subject, and much 
leis^pon such a one as* this.— -(The right 
lion, member then read several paragraphs 
from another part of the book, in which 
the Doctor expressed a belief, that tbe 


CaiboUc religion was an object of onrea* 
sonable. prejudice on (he part of the Pro* 
testaiits.) It is thus Hhat Dr. Milner is 
pleased to represent all those persons who 
far twenty years have^upporied the causa 
of live Catholics with unceasing fidelity; 
when he desires the Catholics to believe 
that their religion is an object of unrea* 
sanahVe parejudice upon the part of the 
Protestants. There' are ,severai other pas- 
sages in this book, which are equally ap- 
plicable to the question, but 1 think it 
would be tiresome to read theftu lo tlie 
House. I have read thus much of them 
in consequence of Dr. Milner having 
statec\ that he would rather lose his lile 
than give to the crown that Veto which 
he bad before authorised me to state that 
the Catholics were willing to give ; and 
because he professes toj&tate tbe opinions 
of the Catholics, with as much confidence 
as if he was really informed what they 
were. 

Having, Sir, said thus much upon this 
point, I l}ope and trust *1 shall st;md ac* 
quitted before this House of having rashly 
advanced any proposition on this sut>ject, 
tvithout sufficient authority. I hope I 
shall be acquitted of having outstepped 
the authority given me, or of having stated 
sn an imperfect or exaggerated manner 
the nature of the Veto lo whn h the Irish 
Catholics were inclined tc submit. With 
regard to the Veto itself, asid my conduct 
with respect to ii*. 1 must say that it was 
regulated according to the opinions of 
others. 1 had never, ' ciltier in the Irish 
parliament or here mentioned the subject. 
The noble lord over the way (Casth rea^h) 
witnessed one or two motions which were 
made in the iri>h parliament, and must he 
sensible that they never pointed to any 
such proposition. But, Sir, the state of 
the world, but more particularly of Eu- 
|^rope,ris materially changed now from 
what it vvas^ Iheji. Formerly the pope 
was an independent prince : he had an 
independent state ai^d temporal sovereign- 
ty guaranteed to him by' the other princes 
and powers of the continelit. Their jea- 
lousies of each otheV forifted the-basis of 
fana power and stability. It was the in- 
terest of aU,Yhe princ es of continental 
Europe thai«the power of the pope should 
be exerted over tbe whole of their respec- 
tive domini(9ns. Catiiolic Christendom 
was, necessarily, a kind of religious re- 
public, and every state had a separate and 
particular interest in maintaining the au- 
thority of the pope, as the beu of tho 
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catb^ic churchy and in supporting bis as* 
cendancy. But, Sir^ in consequence of 
that great and extrlordinary event in the 
history of nations^ the French revqlution, 
the pope became little more than a tribu- 
tary sovereigni a power altogether de- 
pending, for its political existence,, upon 
France, And two years ago it was well 
known, tiiat tlie eWperor of the French 
had it in prospeeWand' in serious contem- 
plation to have associated in the papacy 
Cardinal Fesch, and in that case, and if 
such an #vent had taken place, it is ma- 
nifeiit that the real power of the pope 
would have resided in the coadjutor of 
the pope, namely, the cardinal nominated 
by the French government. It is how- 
ever, perfectly well knovun, that the pope 
and the cardinals resisted this proposition 
on the part of the emperor of France, with 
undaunted courage and inflexible hrmness 
and integrity. It is w'ell known what the 
pope^s answer .upon ’that occasion. 
His answer was. that it was possible the 
emperor of the French would put him to 
dealh, but that such an association of the 
papal power and authority as was required 
of him, was conriwry lo his conscience, 
and he would not submit to it, be the con- 
sequence what it might. The proposi- 
tion, therefore, failed of success; but f 
firmly believe, the expulsion of the pope 
from li»)me was greatly accelerated, if 
not altogether ‘occasioned, by his refusal 
to comply with the wishes of the French 
emperor. The pope, however, having 
been driven from !>'ome, every one must 
admit that he is to all intents and pur- 
poses to be considered as a French sub- 
ject. 1 do not say that he is in his will, 
and still less in his mind, a subject of 
France ; but I say, that as far as his tem- 
poral interest is concerned, he is abso- 
lutely in the»power, and under the cgn* 
troul of the emperor of the French.* 

In the present state of things, conse- 
quently the authority of the pope, is con- 
siderably lessened, e%%n compared with 
what it was two years a Jo. At that tiuie 
he possessed at least jji nominal sovereign- 
ty, but at the present day the emperor qf 
the French has absolutely, deposed fhe 
jpope, and has said that his existence as a 
temporal sovereign, is inconq:>atit>Je with 
the,princip1es of the French jpovernment ; 
but, because the Emperor is willing to 
acknowledge that pastors are necessary to 
the catholic religion, he gives the pope 
two palaces, and a certain annual income, 
at the same time making it ps^t of the 


condition upoft which be receives hit 
stipend, that he shall reside a certain part 
of the year at Paris. The effect of this 
arrangement necessarily is, not only to 
place the present pope, but all future 
popes under the influence of Prance, atid 
to make the papacy an instrument of 
French dominion, and an engine of the 
ambition of the French emperor. I owii 
it is not surprising that a great many per- 
sons in this country should feel a consi- 
derable degree <>f jealousy about the ca- 
tholic ebrgy and the papacy. As to my*- 
self, I think the Catholics ought to accede 
to every thing for the purpose of satis- 
fying the Protestants, that is not absolutely 
inconsistent with their conscieaces. If the 
Catholics are sincere in whar they ask, and 
do not ask it, wir^hing at the same tiriic that 
their request may be denied, they ought, 
I ihink, knowing as they must, that what 
they ask can lOnly T)e granted through 
parliament, to give an equivalent ^or what 
they expect to obtain from parliament, 
and the Protestant governmq^it. But I 
think, however, on the other hand, that 
your Protesant tulvjects h »ve no right to 
ask what is in^'ons, stent with the consci- 
ences of the Catholics. There are^no ap- 
prehensions of foreign jurisdiction, or 
French interference, operating upon my 
mind, that sba4l ever induce me to abandon 
the interests of the Catholics, founded un- 
doubtedly upon such arrangements as are 
consistent with the Protestant safety. I 
think they have a right to exercise their* 
religion as their ancestors professetl it ; 
and 1 see no reason why the exercise oP 
the religion of their forefathers shoulH 
prevent them from eirjoyjne: the fuil bte- 
nefit of the British constitution. 

Now, Sir, to s.iy a few words on the 
subject oj the Veto.* I do not know how 
giving the crow^n a Veto on the nomina- 
tion of bishops, can in any manner*iiiier* 
fere with the Catholic faith. If it could 
be so considered, the Catholic faith, would 
have bifln vi.d^ted by the Catholics in 
Sile.Hia, Prussia, and Russia, and •other 
parts •of the continent where the sove- 
reign has a Veto. In some places the 
; nominaripn m in the king, and^yet nolnan 
’has ever stated it to be contrary to the 
€««iseiuial articles of the Catholic faith. 
Should they not be disposed however, to 
agree to the Veto^ I think other arra^go- 
meiits may be made which will answer 
the same purpose, provided the Catholics 
are desirous of doing wl^at is right. I will 
not now state what those ar^angementf 
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ought to be — it is sufficient to observe 
that I think there would be no^ifficulty in 
making arrangements which would be 
satisfactory to all parties. We are told 
that the claims on the part of the Catho- 
lics are made for no purpose but that they 
may be refused. We are told that there 
are many Catholics, both in England and 
Ireland, who wish them to be refused, and 
that, if there was a disposition on the part 
of the Protestants to make an arrangement 
wdtb the English and Irisli Catholics, both 
these classes of persons would set to work 
and employ all their arts to render any 
arrangement as disagreeable as a Veto, 
and thus put it into the power of the ene- 
mies t>f uiTi^ngement, to defeat any thing 
that might be proposed by those who were 
really liie friends of both Catholics and 
pjotes ants. The right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Kyder) even has expressed his wonder 
th At any Catholic shbuld hjtve been found 
to >lgni<y an approbation of whtt my 
hon. friend (Mr. C rattan) mentioned in the 
-course of h^s speech, domestic nomination ; 
be obserres too, that it would be a depar- 
ture from the Catholic frith to sanction the 
appointment of a Catholic bishop, in the 
W'ay pcoposcci by the ellect of this \\jto. 
But 1 Uiiiik that the right hon. gentleman, 
as he is not friendly to the cause of the 
C.hh.)lics, nfight at least have abstained- 
fiom w.’imding tfieir feelings, by such iin- 
pulal ions, lie must know lhat several of 
the Ciiiiiolics have .signified Sdiuething 
like an appiol>ation to the arrangement 
proposed, a:id therefore it was not liberal 
tin him to state that they could not <1 so 
without a departvne from the essential ar- 
tide s of ^thai faith. But, it appears to 
me, that the hori. gent, dreaded nothing 
so much as that the arrangement should 
be accepted, and, as die thoughf^it likely 
that parliament w’ould sanctKin'* such an 
ar|;angement, considered the best \t'ay to 
defe<\t it was by taunting the Catholics 
with tlie violation ortilie principles of 
their faith, by assenting to such aeproposi- 
tion. 

The right hon. the secretary of ,<^tate how- 
ever says, that he lias voted against every 
conte'osion that has been made to the Ca- 
tholics; so at least he has expressed him,- 
self. Am 1 then to understand that, if an 
arrangement could be made which would 
be agreeable both to Catholics and Protest- 
ant^ that still the Catholics must not have 
to depend on the right hon. gent, for his 
support ? The ri|^ht hon. gent, says he 
is too well aware^ of ^the interests of his 


country to profess to be willing to grant 
the claims of the Catholics his concur- 
rence; and that il* the'Catholics and. Pro- 
testants could come to any arrangement, 
he is still determined npt only not to agree 
to it, but oriothe contrary to refuse his as- 
sent, .lie says even that if the Catholic 
ministers were ready lo comply with what 
is re(]tHred#of them, hfc»wou!d not bo less 
determined to refu.^e hi.s*sanctioii to their 
claims, at least, sg I understood the right 
hon, secretary also to say. Then, give 
me leave to ask, why any concisions on 
the part of the Catholics are. to be urged 
as a ground of argument, either the one 
way or the otlier ? Wlit-n tlie true stale 
of the case is, (hat veto or no veto— ar- 
rangement or no arrangement — the same 
deUn iiilned purpose oi resisting the claims 
of the Catholics exists in the minds of the 
administration of the country. I'o talk of 
rejecting their claims, l)<?cause they will 
not agree to tliV veto,, is notliing hut dis- 
simulation and folly. — (Hear! hear!) — 
When these men are talking of arrange- 
ments between tht: Catholics and Protest- 
ants, iluir declarations arc the deceitful 
words of their lips, but c:oiivey not tlie 
real meaning of their hearts. — Whether 
tliis dcterrnitiation to resist ail endeavours 
lU arrangement between llie Catholics 
and Protestants he wise or noS it, will well 
hecoine the House to con.-uler. 

I do not rneiin to follow aiy hon. friend 
behind irte (gen. Mathew) in all his argu- 
ments. I wish his zeal had allowed him 
to express liimseif in language more con- 
ciliatory and less violent. 1 do ct.rtainly 
agree with him, that there is no danger 
I whatever to he apprehended by granting 
to Ireland those privileges the people of 
that country justly claim and have a right 
to enjoy ; but that on the contrary, it 
wouici be a means of securityfoiul strength 
to the"* witole empire — But the House is 
not called uoon at the present moment 
even to grant the claims of the Catholics 
of Ireland to their <4’ull extent. — At pre- 
sent the only den^and by the motion be- 
fore the -Hou.se is, that yoti will go into a 
Committee; and yet the motion is treated 
as of it \vas a demand of all you had to 
give.— l'hert»*are concessions to be made 
on both sid^s ; and if you expect great 
concessions from the Catholics, ought they 
not in returft to expect some concession 
from you — those concessions would how- 
ever be the subject of future consideration. 
— All that is asked now is to go into a 
committ(^<— it does not follow that because 
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we go into a committee to consider the 
petitions, ive are therefore necessarily to 
grant all they pray? — Does any one mean 
to say we are to give all that can l^e ask- 
ed ? — we shall not Ije bound to do so by 
our vote of this^night, agreeing to go into 
a committee. — llow far in the Conunittee 
it may be expedient to determine to 
reconiineiul to the ttouse the granting the 
Catholics of Ireland *and England full 
participation in the benefits of the British 
constitution, may be a question at this 
particuiai^crisis worthy of mature delibera- 
tion, For what is in fact the state of Eu- 
rope at the present moment ? Is not the 
whole power of ihe continent united gander 
the dominion of a single person ? Is not 
that person a man — (1 cannot describe him j 
so well as my hon. friend has done). Is j 
he not one of those extraordinary men j 
whom providence creates to bring about 
those great and extraordinary revolutions, 
which in two or tlue/i thous’and years are 
produced ; and totally change tlie moral 
aiul political stale of the world Is he not 
unparalleled in the history of the world, 
both as a military man, and a general 
statesman ? 1 say Ue is the greatest man 
that has ever ap[)eared on the face of the » 
eartli. I speak not of his moral cha- 
racter; I Sjjcak of the strength of his* 
faculties and«of the energies of his mind. 

I am ready to atbnit that his vices may be 
C(]ual to his tarents, and his ambition not 
inftM'ior to the powers of Ins intellect. He 
commaniis vi people too, who are as am- 
bitious as himself. I know not in wiiat 
period of their history they liave not been 
actuated by tlieir ainbiiion — it is their pre- 
dominant prevailing passion. Heni then 
is tliis extraordinary man, wielding the 
greatest power that ever was placed in 
the hand of any mortal, commanding a 
nation readj^ to make any sacrilice ^to 
promote his and tlieir own feeling^ and 
views of anihition, and this cyuiUry is the 
only remaining independant power with 
which such an enemw has to contend. 
Do not let us flatter o«rsclves by suf>- 
posing that he is*dragging reluctant armies 
into the field — ^flepend upon it that the 
antipathy of the French nation, towards 
this country, will support and stimulate 
the emperor of France to emjiloy the en- 
ergies, the powers he possesses to your 
<dest ruction. — He is willing to enter into 
any contest to gratis his ambition — they 
are willing at any sacrifice to support him, 
to gratify their owui; for the people of 
France know, that if they can put down 


England, they will then be the undisputed 
masters of the world. 

Is it not then, particiiJarly necessary, 
that in such an alarming state of the world 
you should see how yoCi can consolidate 
the forces of this empire.^ When you are 
asked only to go into a committee, in 
order to see how far this object could be 
accomplished, is it wise for a statesman 
to say, or is it wise of the House of Com- 
mons to decide by its vote that the ques- 
tion ought not even to be entered upon> 
until the opinions and seatiinents of the 
Catholics are known, and the concessions' 
they arc willing to make are expressly 
stated ? Is it wise to say to the Catholic . 
clergy, you shall make all the advances, 
but we will make none : In my opinion, 
it would w^ell become the legislature to 
make the first advance; it would not 
derogate from the dignity, the power, and 
the character c'f the legislature, tif make 
the firsfl overture of concession loathe Ca- 
tliolics. It would become the House of 
Commons, on such a question,pto act, not 
as theologians, but as statesmen. My 
hon. friend behitid»nie has said, that grant 
Catholic emancipation when you will, it 
will •have very little effect on the habits 
and prosperity of the Ir’wsh people. 1 
have lived lotivg among them, and from 
what I know of their sentiment am war- 
ranted to cliller from my hon. friend. 1 
say that the first thing to be done is to, 
grant what the people of Ireland ask, if 
you wi'.h to make ihcm participators in* 
the advantages you |)Oi;sess yourselves. 
The people of Ireland feel insult above* 
every thing; it festers in tlieir mind, and 
rankles in their hearts. I f^ou kifew them., 
you would know that they are a people 
whose spirit is high and not to be broken 
— that they arc genf'vous, open-hearted, 
frank, anif JiReral, as they are courageous. 
You would know that you cannot svbdue 
them by force ; the people of Irelajid are 
not to be subdued by ibree ; you have 
tried it for centyries, and you know that 
Ireland is not more secure now than it 
was ir^ mciic troublesome times. 

The noble lord (Joscelyn) has said, 
that many^ of the evils of which the lYish 
‘fieople complain, would, be done away if 
the great landlords and wealthy proprie- 
tors were to reside amongst them. Now, 
what is the situation to which you havj 
reduced that country ? — I myst speak*lhe 
truth. Honoured as 1 am bjr the gentle- 
men of this country, it is the more impe- 
rative on me to tell «you what the truth is 
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upon thit sobject. Sir, Ihe eflfect of the 
Union was, to defeat rety objectxif 
which the noble* lord speaks } the oatoral 
f^ct and object of the Union was, to 
draw out of Ireland the ^eat proprietors, 
and men of rank and propertv, at least, 
for a very considerable part of the year. 
If the noble lord thinks that resident 
landlords, and wealthy proprietors, rc- 
maifiitigont their estates, are tfecessary to 
the prosperity of Ireland, he most try 
bis hand at repealing Ihe Union. If that 
cannot be done, I trust those concessions 
wilt he made which will have the effect of 
amtisfying the people of that country ; 
but the melancholy truth is, that Irelaml 
nerer obtained any considerable ad van* 
tages, except at the moment of Ungland's 
emltarrassments. *1 hat is the melancholy 
and .deplorable truth. If you go on re* 
fusing every thing fo the people of Ire- 
land; tf yott say you will oot even suffer 
a commft^tee to inquire into the subject of 
ty thes, lest it should endanger . the secu- 
rity of the rhnrch ; if you will not have a 
committee to investigate the claims of ihe 
Catholics, upon the weak pretence that 
the mover is not empowered to make con- 
cessions, depend upon it the people of 
Ireland will sajs that the Union has made 
them worse than they were, and that 
what you refuse they would have ob- 
tained from their own parliament— their 
own parliament must have relieved them 
from their oppressions. If you persevere 
in resisting their just pretensions, if you 
continue to disregard their petitions, cle- 
^nd upon it they will think of more dan- 
gferous means of enforcing their claims, 
and the ability and inclination of the 
emperor of the French will not long leave 
thenv without that assistance aik). co-ope^ 
ration they may require. Are you aware 
of what would be the certain consequence 
of«thdr resorting to such dangerous as- 
aietawce ^ 

' The noble lord (Castlereagh)* has al- 
luded to what I think ought not^to have 
been made the subject of observation in 
this House. Give me leave to infonm the 
noble lord, that the conclusions of his 
are, iq my opinion, the contrary of 
#iiatoOght to be the dictates of his duty. * 
itr iSFBOt the duty of a^ member of parlia* 
mene to- consider what, upon any parti-^ 
raea^ut^e of legislation, may be the 
individual o||won of the sovereign who 
weavathe Orown ; but it is bis duty to re^ 
qommead, that iiie sovereign should be 
as to will be most likely 


to promote the interests and happiness of 
his subjects^ and the prosperity of bis do-* 
minions. It is owing ^o a contrary con- 
duct oo the part of bis Majesty ^s confiden- 
tial advisers, that so large a portion of the 
subjects of*‘his Majesty , are labouring 
under «such unmerited disabilities and op- 
pressions— the great evil is, and has been, 
that hIVs Majesty^s mitrfsters are and have 
been too good coortierst^ His Majesty's 
ministers ought to, tell the sovereign the 
truth, even though it should not be agree- 
able to him. If his opinion be^ different 
from theirs, it is their duty to induce him 
to change it, or to say th^t whiTst such a 
difference .of opinion continues, they do 
not feel it consistent with their duty to 
remain in his service. The American 
war was nut put a stop to by any private 
representation to his Majesty on the part 
of his ministers — his Majesty's ministers 
had not virtue enough to make such re- 
presentation. — The American war was 
slopped by the voice of. the people, and 
by the votes of this House. It is the duty 
upon the present occasion, as it was on 
that, and is with regard to every question 
of national policy and interest the duty, of 
-parliament to let the sovereign know 
what are its opinions and sentiments. I 
remember what the House of Commons 
told king WilKam, when he^ refused his 
royal assent to a measwre which had 
passed both Houses ; they Carried an ad- 
dress to the King to say, that they did 
lament that those who had access to his 
royal ear, should have given him advice 
contrary to what was given him by the 
two Houses of Parliament; that they 
thought it his duty to listen to his parlia- 
ment and not to those who gave him ill- 
suited and evil couuseh — I say, then, Sir^ 
it itf the duty of ministers to come into the 
servvice of their sovereign, md to remain 
in his* service, *free from any restraint, 
bond, or oblfgation, but that which is im- 
posed upon them by a just sense of their 
duty to their King ind to the public, and 
I cannot but thi^k, that when his Ma- 
jesty was advised demand a written 
pledge of his ministers, lhat they would 
not mention particular subject to him ; 
bis Majesty was advised to do what was 
more unconstitutional than any thing that 
had been done by any sovereign since the 
reign of Janies 2.— Give me leave to say, . 
that such unconstitutional pdvice has 
never prospered in this country— it has 
lost us America*— By its fatal influence 
and effects, we have seen every state oiv 





^ QOUtiiiimi FQiMd and oTerthrowii« It j 
M^tlieraforOf thedaty, as it is tlie interest | 
pf parUament, to five to the sovereign 
such advice as will prevent him from los- 
ing Ireland* Think on what younipwn si- 
toation would be, if Ireland should be lost 
to this country* You never will be able 
to secure Ireland by coatinuiag the* con- 
duct you have hitherto pursued tusvatds 
that country, if you proceed in the same 
course you have done, you may be as- 
sured that either duridg his Majesty’s 
life, or iiiithe reign of his successor, there 
will be a convulsion in that unhappy 
couptry, that will either have the eficct of 
losing the. country, and placing it under 
the power and controul of the enenfy, or 
make it a frightful scene of bloodshed, 
^devastation, and ruin* * 

The Chancellor of the Excltequer, What- 
ever praise the House may be disposed to 
give to the eloquent and able speech of 
the right hon. gent, who has just sat down, 
I do not think he will have much of the* 
commendation ctf those encomiasts who 
have applauded, and justly appfauded the 
right hon. gent, who introduced this mo- 
tion, for the spirit of moderation with 
which he brought *it forward, endeavour- 
ing to conciliate the opinions and feelings 
of those whom he knevv to be not only* 
generally opposed to him, but particu- 
larly opposed to him in sentiment upon 
this subject* .Very difierent unques^on- 
ably must have been the temper and the 
spirit which have actua^^ the right hon. 
gent, who spoke last ; t^^^ery reverse of 
conciliation must hav^ been his object; — 
but whatever impression the party vio- 
lence of the right bon. gent, has neces- 
sarily made upon my mind, and upon the 
painds of many others, ‘by a great portion 
of hi&speech, yet 1 do assure him, (and 
the right hon. gent, may give me credit or 
not, as he enuses) that 1 derive grpatea- 
tisfactioii, a satisfaction which no senti- 
ment of party animosity towsA-ds him shall 
prevent me from expressing, from that 
part of his speech wnich has so satisfao»> 
torily cleared •his own reputation and 
conduct, upon point which certainly re- 
quired a very full explanation on his pari. 

I have great satisfaction 4n fiivding t|iaft 
the right non. gent* and hfs noble friend 
••i»two individuals whose charactei's un- 
questionably stand very highjii the public 
^ regard, have not been convicted of grossly 
and foully imposing upon the House and 
the public, by holding out fallacious mo- 
tives to en^vour to induce parliament to 
VOL. XTIU 


adopt a course; of conduct which, under 
.other circuoi^tmces^^ihece Could not halrn 
been the slightest doubt edt their rejecting. 
If I have any fault now Ifco find with the 
cQnduci of the right hon. gent* upon this 
point, it is with his forbeatabce from ex- 
planation for so long a period, and that for 
nearly three years he has sutfered the^ 
House and the country to remain in error 
on a subject so seriously involving his own 
conduct, and upon which the It&use and 
the country oi^ht long since to have been 
undeceived. Tne public hacTa deep inte* 
rest in this explanation, and they ought to 
have had It before^ — ^The public ought to- 
have been enabled to see in its proper 
colours " the conduct of that reverend 
gent*, who was so long suiFeil^d to enjoy 
a character with the public, to which the 
right hon. genu’s statement has now shewn, 
tliat that rev. gent, is so ill entitled. It is 
curious to observe tha shuffling and du- 
plicity^ of the fev. gent., sometiidbs de- 
fending, and sometimes impeaching the 
conduct of •the right hon. gent., of late in- 
deed he says little in his defence, but 
much in his accusation. It is difficult to 
account for the%ety confident, assertions 
he l^ps lately made, even in print ; unless 
be could be supposed to have totally for- 
gotten the strong grounds of defence 
which he himself had placed in the power 
of the right hon. gent. ; unless he had 
fbfgotten the contents of that paper which 
the right bon. gent, basjust read, (to tbeex-' 
istehce of which, even when he must have 
forgot its substance> he so distinctly at«^ 
ludes,) for, in his fetter, to lord Slourtfm, 
published as an appendix to Mr. Keogb^s* 
pam^let, is the following passage* 

The presenting of the petition may 
induce one member to taunt another with 
questions* concerning his authority ior 
making a»cqTtain oifor; and it is pos- 
sible that the latter may again make use 
of my name, and of a hasty short* nete 
which I sent hinif not as a proposal, (for I 
never had an idea of such a thing till X 
heard it^n the House) but barely as a stip 
lenient to a short conversation which I 
ad beenfionoured with by thatguoilt- 
man, and which note I scribbled in a faeok* 
.seller's shop, asl was returnii^ home.* In 
this supposition, it wHl«be incuurtieiiton 
me, after having been burnt ua effig^,moro 
or leas in his defence, in Ireland, yqod aftet 
standing the bating of the inmistoiil|l 
writers ip the Mipmiog Post, and afolw 
having pmaded 4ida cause, as fair '.dh troth 
would penml dle Id gp, in tiae Morning 
P[3] 
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Clir<mici}e, it will be inei^benton m«, I 
•8yi bring my docuniTeiitB and other 
fairly and fully forward^ in order, 
a« thave so often been called upon to do, 
to convince the public that I never gave 
authority for bringing forward th^ pro- 
posal, which from misapprehension, and 
an earnest zeal to serve us, was broughtfor- 
ward, nor indeed any proposal what- 
ever. These proofs cannot fail, though 
very much against my inclination, to fur- 
nish matter of triumph to our common 
enemies/^ 

Here, Sir, the House will observe, that 
the rev. gent, says, that he pleaded the 
right bon. gent/s cause, as far as the truth 
would permit him to go, in the Morning 
Chronicle.** And undoubtedly, Sir, he 
did so ; aye, and much further too, if he 
has these documents and other proofs** 
which lie threatens to bring fully and 
fairly forward, in crder as he has been 
often called upon to cfo, to convince 
the public that he never gave authority for 
bringing forward the proposal ‘which was 
brought forward* or any proposal what- 
ever.** 

It is no doubt, in thS memory of many 
gentlemen of this House, that in the bitter 
end of the year 1808, Dr. Milnerpub- 
lished a letter in the Morning Chronicle, 
in which he defended, in very distinc.t 
terms, the parliamentary conduct of the 
right hon. gent., as connected with his 
proposal of the Veto. His words in that 
letter are, 

; Whoever duly weighs this statement, 
sees that our parliamentfi y advocates were 
** warranted in the declarations which they 
made in parliament, to tlie extent and in 
the manner here set down. And it is my 
duty thus . publicly to avow the share 
' which I took in the warrant under which 
they spoke of the presumed disposition of 
the Irish prelates, to make the desired 
emc^ssioA. On the other hand he w ill 
see,** anark the sincerity of the doctor, 

that I did not hold odt the mo^t distant 
prospect of these prelater yielding to the 
crown any degree of ecclesiastical su- 
premacy, or actual pow^er, dfteef or in- 
direct, over the Catholic church of Ireland, 
on iAion he ewill acquit the hon. and noble, 
p^sqriagcs alluded to, of the foul frautl 
imputed to them by their political adver- 
saries, apd he will acquit me also of the 
mcohsistencies with which 1 have been 
charged in the newspapers, with respect 
to my declarations and writings, on dif- 
ferent OCGWOn5•^^t 


At that«.period then Dr. Milner wlisun* 
questionably the advocate for the cor- 
rectness of the right hbn. gent. Now the 
case will stand clear with the public ; I 
am gfaA it will do so.^ But 1 cannot for- 
bear tfustir^, that from the whole of this" 
strange transaction, we may learn <this 
useful lesson, that we should in future not 
only extremely jealous of the manner 
of such communications, but that we 
should not depend too much upon the ac- 
curacy of judgment* of the right hoh. 
gent, and his friends on that s^de of the 
House, as to the judgment they may form 
of the Roman Catholic feelings and opi- 
nions^ upon this subject ; nay, I should 
trust it would be aiiseful lesson to the right 
hoh. geiit. himself, not too hastily to ima- 
gine that he could vouch for the opinions 
of the Roman Catholics, wdien they seem 
to be so fi( kle and undecided in their ob- 
jects and intentions as not to be able, justly 
to anticipate them themselves. The right 
hon. gent; had even said, that he had re- 
ceived a letter froni one of the Catholic 
bishops, stating his expectation, that a 
meeting of the Roman Catholic prelates 
would concur in the septiments w hich had 
been asserted ld.st session being the gene- 
ral sentiments of the Irish Catholics. 

Mr. Pomonby, in explanation, observed, 
that his statement was merely that he had 
received a letter from a^, Catholic bishop, 
expressing his opinion, that his speech de- 
served the thanks of all Ireland, and par- 
ticularly of tl^. Catholic prelates. 

The Chancc^^'^pf the Exchequer resumed ; 
We know now with what feelings we are 
to receive any representations coming 
from that quarter, when after this letter of 
thanks and approbation from a Catholic 
archbishop, in the name of his suffragans 
in grateful approbation to the proposition 
and the conduct of the riglpi hon. gent, 
this ^ry archbishop and his suffragans 
shortly afterwards adopted, in their synods, 
resolutions Qirectly condemning the pro- 
posal. • 

But, Sir, in proceeding to the question 
more immediately before ms, I could wish 
to know the right* hon., gent.*s opinion 
ooncerningthat domestic nomination, that 
tiew substitute for the Veto, which has 
now been jntroduced much in the same 
wayi and with no better apparent autho- 
rity, nay, with still less apparent autho- 
rity, than that unfortunate proposal. I 
could wish to know whether the right hon. 
gent, concurs, or thinks differently from 
ins right hon. friend, who opened the do- 





bate a|>on this subject I am ^ure that 
the House will feel that it is of extreme 
importance that w# should be under no 
mistake or misconception on this point. 
I distinctly understood that right hon. gent., 
the mover of this question, ta say, that, 
in his opinion, no proposition was admis- 
sible m favour of the full emancipation of 
the Roman Catholios/ unless it wei% ac- 
companied by th^ Veto, or some other 
concession confining a complete renun- 
ciation of all foreign * influence. Now 
we unrloufeteclly should know from the 
right hon. gent, who spoke last, ex- 
plicitly his views. We do not deal fairly 
with the Roman Catholic, with one^ano- 
ther, or the public, if we do not require 
an explanation on this point. No one 
(and I beg the House to observe it) no 
one has as yet been - so explicit as the 
right hon. gent, who began the discus- 
sion. And after paying to the speech of 
the right hon. gent, who spoke last, all the 
attention it merited, although anxious to 
mark and to retain what lie might say 
on this point, I am still at a loss to know 
whether he agrees with the right hon. 
mover in this principle, of necessary re- 
nunciation of foreign influence, to be ef- 
fected either by the domestic nomination, 
or by the Veto, or by some other substi- 
tute for that Yeto ; or whether he thiUks 
the concessions qii our part to the Catho- 
lics, should be. unconditional, upon the 
trust of what they may afterwards be dis- 
posed to do : on this point the right hon. 
gent, has, as yet, left us totally in the 
dark ; and, in fact, we have no admission 
of its necessity nor proposal for its adoption, 
except the right hon. gent, who opened the 
discussion. He indeed has been more candid 
and explicit in his avowals than any of 
those who have succeeded him in debate; 
1 must do hiqj the justice to say, that lie 
has not sheltered himself under anjf re- 
serve, but has plainly, unambiguously, 
and manlily stated his opinion : and in- 
deed from the admissions of that right 
hon. gent. I think 1 have some right to 
stand vindicated, as well as those who 
think with me og thiu question, from the 
charges of bigotry and intolerance, so re^ 
peatedly urged against us, and ev^en now 
so liberally, or rather so lavisTily renewed 
by the right hon. gent. who*spoke last. 
For it appears. Sir, now must clearly, 
even from the declaration and admission 
of the right hon. mover himself, that if we 
had granted these concessions to the 
Eoman Catholics before without any 


1^ condition, as it has been frequently propoa* 

' ed by tbbsehom gentlemen to grant them, 
and as frequently and uniformly resisted 
by me, we should bavev granted them 
most unwisely and most prccipitalely, and 
that no man would have more regretted 
that precipitancy, or been ‘more con- 
vinced of that folly than the right hon. 
gent, himself who proposed it; for it now 
is clearly admitted by him; that these con- 
cessions cannot safely be granted without 
full and satisfactory securities, and tbat,/in 
fact, there ought to be no further conces- 
sions without some security, such as the 
Veto, or some equivalent which he thinks ' 
indispensable. Where then is the ground 
of charge of intolerance against me, in 
w’hich the right hon. gent, must not fully 
partake? He thinks himself justified on 
principles of public policy, in withholding 
those concessions from the Catholics, w^hich 
they claim, unless upon a coniiytion, 
which hjthertoth^y have given us nnreason 
to believe they will consent to — What do 
I do more ?-^We may djlFer in our applw 
cation of our principle, but on •the prin- 
ciple itself we ,^re agreed. The right 
hon. gent, admits that the spiritual in- 
flueiiiie which the pope, through the bi- 
shops and the priests, may have upon the 
people if the election of life bishops re- 
mains as it is, is reasonably to be dreaded 
from the temporal eftects which it may 
produce ; that this influence in spirituals, 
is, in fact, a means of temporal power, 
and that, therefore, it must be guarded 
against. Here, Sir, again the right hon. 
gent, and myself 1 find agreed; and 1 
must entreat the House never to forget^ 
that the hon. mover has argued ,tl»at no 
concessions ought to be yielded to the 
Catholics, without securing some conces- 
sion on th^ir part equivalent or analogous 
to the condesgion of tlie Veto. What this 
analogous concession is-— what arrange- 
ment is to be substituted, the hon. iribvcflr. 
bad not staled, and the hon. gent# fv ho 
has last sjpoken has* said, that for .many 
reasons it should not be extorted fi oni ' 
him. (A cry of hear ! hear ! in which 
sir J. Ifew/Jort's voice was peculiarly dis- 
tinguishable). The right horu barortet by 
his cheers^ inteiid.s, as 1 conclude, to ex- 
pfess his approbation of his right bon. 
friend^s determination, and yet that right 
hon. bart., with admirable consistency,, no 
doubt, has this vefy night told his 
jesty's ministers, that they should ex'pyeaa 
their opinions on this subject to the C^r 
tholics oflrdand; that^hey should de- 



liill^ Se detMnd^^ as i^ «^t¥lf)etit for 
dinteti^ation ; that th« ftcmiiui CattK>ltc^ 
•iMire a ri^ht to expect this estpianalioii, 
before they can be expected to concede 
lainy thing. Sorely then he is rather too 
kind to his right hon. friend to approve of 
bis determination to wtthiKifal the Tcry 
thing which he has recerrtly and>peremp^ 
tority demanded as due in jOstice to the 
Boman Catholics. 

But svben the right hon. gent, states 
that he wiM not explain the nature of the 
proposed arrangement, is it too mack to 
«nspe6t*his real reason to be, that he can- 
not explain that of which he has no idea 
himself? i|e has argued, indeed, that he 
will not explain it, b^aase ttiare are in 
Iiwland and in England ill-disposed per- 
sons'who would immediately avail them- 
selves of its publicity, and wishing no- 
thinganore than toMreep ^live the discon- 
tents oCthe Reman Catholics, and nothing 
less than to see those discontents allayed. 
Would, by inflammatory publications, and 
'Otherwise ^disseminating erroneous notions 
concerning it, endeavpuir (as in the iii- 
•tance of the Veto they had but too suc- 
cessfully endeavoured) to render it» ob- 
noxious to the Catholfc mind. — I am as 
eorry as the right him. gent, can be, that 
there should exist such men, disposed to 
act on such motives, and for such an ob- 
jeei, in either country. But how does the 
right hon. gent, seek to obviate this diffi- 
culty ? — He supports the motion for re-. 
forring this measure to a committee : does 
^ he mean to say that the explanation of 
the nature of this arrangement Jn hjs 

r ich must be mischievous, whilst the 
ossion of it in a committee would be 
perfectly innocent and safe ? 

Sir, the right hon, gent, wha brought 
forward the motion, and a noMe lord of 
foe €(fher House, in bis well-known letter 
to lord Fingal, have declared that certain 
arriihgements are indispensable in case of 
further concession to the Roman Catho- 
lics. Whatever expectations others may 
have* entertained, certainly peither i, 
nor any of those who have thought 
info tne, ever were of opinion that such 
.pvovisions* would be agreed to by 
tile Catholics. But if the present mp- 
Ihm should be agreed to, and the House 
go fhito a committee^ on the question, 
have no assurance, no, not even 
foe aothortty of Dr. Milner, that any ar- 
rangements would be acceded to. That 
foa veto would tse objected to we know. 


that any eqwtvaient arrawgaiMnt i^hld 
be acceMd to, we have no reason to be^ 
lieve. But let us eveb suppose that the 
Veto, ^ dr such oquivatent arrangement, 
were agre^ to at thi^ time, ^ how could ft 
be considered as a valid agreement i How 
or by^ what sanction coultT such a power 
be conferred on his Majesty t How or 
by whart sanction coutd obedience to that 
power be enforced ? Itr supposes a con- 
tract to which foe govewiment of this 
country, the Romair Catholics of Ireland, 
and the pope, must all be parties. Now 
the pope may refuse his sanction, Buo- 
naparte may compel hihci to refuse it, or 
the (^artholics may change their mind, 
and you cannot punish them for non-per- 
formance, without justly incurring the 
charge of intolerance. Should the pre- 
sent race of Catholics make the conces- 
sion, how can they bind the religious 
scruples of their children ? 

What would be our situation, if, after 
all the disabilities of which the Catholics 
complain had been removed, on the sup- 
position that certain concessions on their 
part would be perpetual, the sons of those 
Catholics should refuser to abide by what 
was stipulated for them P^riay, if the per- 
sons themselves who had conceded them 
^should repent of their concession ? We 
could not punish them for r withdrawing 
their consent ; and if wp did we should 
be justly accused of interfering in a 
matter of religfon and conscience with 
the hand of power The right hon. gent, 
argues, and for ought I know may argue 
correctly, that the veto is consistent with 
the Roman Catholic religion, butwho is to 
be the judge' of the validity of that argu- 
ment ? In such a case, none can be com- 
petent judges but the Catholics themselves, 
and if they declare that they cannot con- 
scientiously grant such a power, it is just 
as*^intfi>lerant to require them to grant it, 
as to insist on their taking the oath of su- 
premacy. iSuppose after such a concession 
on their parts> perfons assumed the epis- 
copal character, «functians and authority, 
without complying with these terms, and 
the Roman Catholids acknowledged their 
Authority, how would you prevent them? 
— Su|ipo^ ttfoy asserted it to be an ar- 
ticle of faifo, of religion, not to suflfer a 
Protestant to interfere in the election or 
nomintdion bf their bishops ; would you 
prosecute them f would you punish them 
for this article of their faith ? would you^? 
where then would be your toleration ? yet 
without this, what is the validity of your 
agreement ? 
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Besides aU thk| Sir, how 
rsogemeiit practkftbie f Ihe ittfesiiture 
of Boch an autbori^ In bis MajesQr most 
be, according to all usages concordat 
with the pope ; aiyi how is his conMnt lo 
be obtained ? How ^re we tcs procure ac- 
cess to him ? Were it even possible^to ob- 
tain his ratification ot such a regulation 
whilst he remains •« prisoner ; naf, if it 
were to be obtained ; if Buonaport^ were 
to induce hins io g^ve jt, were to consent 
that be should give it ; and without his 
con8ent,eat this time, I conclude, no man 
is idle enough to suppose that the pope 
could give it. Might be not, when at 
large retract his former act, and p^ad in 
justification his former situation ? How 
wild and chimerical, then, is it, to suppose 
that sucli an arrangement can, at this time 
at least, be productire of a satisfactory 
issue with the Catholics of Ireland ! 

Let us not, then, be amusdd with a pro- 
ject, the nature of which it iS not attempted 
to explain, and the execution of which 
borders on impossibility. ^ ^ 

As the arguments for going into a com- 
iiiiuee have been rested on this ground^ 
alone; as concession has been, coupled 
with the Veto, or with the domestic no- 
mination indispensably, by the right hon. 
mover of the question himself,! think il 
unnecessary«thit night to do more than to 
meet the arguments of the right hon. gent 
who began the debate upon this ground. 
But although I do •not feel myself 
obliged nor inclined to go more at large 
into the question at this time, 1 mtist pro- 
test against its being inferred, from my 
opposing this motion on this ground alone, 
that my objections would be removed if 
the veto, or domestic nomination, were 
conceded. I must be’ permitted to say, 
that foreign influence is not the only in- 
fluence I dread, and that there is another 
as much to be apprehended ; and tliat 
also that foreign influence should not nor 
could not be destroyed by the veto.~If 
the right hon. gent, lias one objection "to 
concession, I have two#; and although 1 
think his a serious one, and one which his 
propo^ rem^y #ould hot core, yet 
there is another, wbiob. With a view todtfie 
tranquillity of Ireland, I fhink of much 
greater importance. I remain of the opi- 
nion which I have always maintained, that 
ijie Catholics of Ireland arc disposed to go 
further than what they now demand as 
emancipation ; that wtiatever thev now 
profess, nay whatever they now may feel, 
they Will not, they canhot be satisfied with 


any i^ing exelmNW 

esmbltehnientof ^ 

->^he entabliahmeiit nf UMr reltgion wiUi 
idl the right of such estabitthment mi oeged 
to it. Nay, the better the Hnman Catbpl^, 
the more sincere be is |n bis faith, the 
more attached to his religtop, the moea 
impossible it is to suppose that lie would 
be satisfied^ if his satisfaction is your -4^ 
ject, till he bad obtained that establishment 
for Jits religion. But there are m^y, Sif, 
which even this establishment of theif re- 
ligion would not satisfy , —I do not apeifr 
this lightly nor without proof, at least 
presumptive proof. What else can I think, 
if I am to judge by what every day falls 
from the press, and from the declared sen- 
timents Of many who are foremost amongst 
the Catholics themselves ? What doifs 
Mr. Keogh say in his pampjilet on this , 
subject ; and it is of high importance that 
what is here mid sAould be noticed by 
gentlemen. Thus Mr. Keogh It is 
time to lay the axe to the root of the evil. 

If you sinderely feel that love of Englai^, 
and that loyalty to the King, ^ou are so 
forward to profess : if, in a word, you 
purpose to save Ireland to the empire, let 
ner^experience an eternal divorce between 
religion and politics, including the abo- 
lition of tythes, and the suppression of 
•every species. of public plunder on pious 

□ lences. Let her see her corporate 

ies, including the university, anuuJled ; 
for they are all organized accomplices or 
old errors and of old vices agairiM every 
moral, politicaU or physical impnivement. 
—Let her peasantry be freed from the, 
pressqre of rack rent, not by imperative 
statutes, but by bringing to tnasket fei^r 
bidders for more arable land ; — by en- 
couraging domestic manufactures — let the 
progressfre accumulation of her taxes be 
termmatfd.^—And in short, hts cure 
for the grievances of Ireland virtually 
tends to a repeal of the Union, and^sepk- 
ration. , * * 

'I'fae •right hon. gent, in pointing to 
what was mentioned by the noble lord 
(Joeq^ynj behind me, as one of the'griey- 
ftnees of Ireland, namely, the abseneeof 
the landed proprietors*; the right '^an. 
gent, retorted, that this wei one of the 
great and mischievous ejects of the tTnfoh, 
and ad vised my noble friend to tty his in- 
fluence for a repeal : I must suppoke 
that right hon. gent, too wishes* fib* 
its repeal.- Perhaps this was ohO bf 
the arrangementl in the mind fKe 
right hon. gent. ^ wArch he detlat^d 
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lihouid not be extorted irom liiin.~It 
migiit* 80« although liot- profS^ssed by 
the right hon, mover, nor the noble lord 
in imc' Other House. The hon. general 
(general Mathevv) opposite me, distinctly 
contends that it is necessary for the salva- 
tion of Ireland, and Mr. Keogh does the 
same. What, therefore, are we to judge, ^ 
but that emancipation is not the real ob- 
ject of the petitioners, and that nothing 
will satisfy them but a separation from 
this country? This, I trust, however, is far 
from the general sentiment; bull candidly 
state my view of this subject.— 1 have al- 
ways thought that the Catholics of Ireland 
would never be contented unless with the 
full establishment of their church. — I al- 
ways argued the question in that way, 
ana I do so now, quite fearless of the cen- 
sures that may be cast by any one on my 
motives. Without therefore relinquishing 
that grpund of objection, I hare thought it 
sufficient to state what I haA^e stated in op- 
position^ to the hon. mover, who, to pre- 
serve consistency, ought to vole against 
his own motion, and not for it. For if there 
were no grounds for th^ bon. mover's 
belief that the Catholics would consent to 
make a^atisfactory arrangement, then ^he 
hon. mover, on his own principles, should 
qpppose the refrerring of the petition to a 
committee, the result of whose proceed- 
ings must be, after having excited expecta- 
tions w|iicb it was impracticable to gratify, 
to leave the public mind in a state much 
worse than that in which it was found. 

1 have now stated what I conceive to be 
suf&cient grounds for not going into a 
committee on the prayer of the petitioners. 
—^Should (^the Roman Catholics consent 
even to the Veto, or any other arrange- 
ment in contemplation, I see no practical 
utility in agitating the question.--! think 
it is only exciting expectations^, which are 
not to be satisfied ; and upon the imprac- 
ticability alone of the arrangement pro- 
posed? 1 think the House would act ab- 
surdly and mischievously by coi^enting 
to this motion for referring Ihe petition to a 
committee. 

Mr. fV/uibread ssLid ; After the man^ ex- 
cellejitspeeches which have been delivered 
in the course of this debate, in support of 
the opinions whichT espouse, little remains* 
to be offered by me on the present subject, 
important as it is on every account. I 
shall, however, take occasion to make a 
few remarks, and particularly on the an- 
swer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to the able and convincing speech of my 


tight bon. friend, (Mr. Ponsonby}* Let 
not the House be for a moment misled by 
the train of argument ^f. the right hon. 
gent. He may discuss the propriety of 
this or that restriction, but upon these ques- 
tions he is not a man open to conviction, 
or whom any arrangement 'could satisfy. 
If the ^Catholics were to lie prostrate at 
his fee% and to implore him to name his 
own terms, his answer piust be, ** I can 
never be satisfied. I can propose no ar- 
rangements ; I can* accept no terms. You 
are men whom I cannot trust, 1 cannot 
believe you upon your oaths." In what 
other language could the right honoura- 
ble gentleman express himself, who 
must judge of the principles of other men 
by his own ? for he has told you, that if 
instead of being so truly orthodox as he is 
he were a schismatic, he would ask for im- 
munities chiefly for the sake of using them 
to overthrow' the establishment from 
which the concession of them had been 
obtained ; that he would not, that he ought 
not to be satisfied, until he had succeeded 
indlemulislTing the one church, and setting 
up the other on its ruins. With such a 
man it is idle to discqss arrangements, 
with his consent none will ever be carried 
practically into eflect. 

It is not, however, my wish to quarrel 
with the religious doctrines of {his man of 
intolerance, nor to w^aste the time of the 
House in exposing the weakness and bi- 
gotry of arguments which have been so 
often exposed and refuted. I must come 
directly to other parts of the speech iff the 
right hon. gent. I accuse him ©f the great- 
est want of candour in the representation 
he has given of that part of the speech of 
my right hon. friend, wherein he touched 
upon the subject of the Union. The noble 
lord^ (Jocelyn) who spoke early in the 
debate, in enumerating the grievances of 
Irehan4» dwelt upon the number of her 
absentees, to which circumstances he as- 
cribed much bf the evil known to exist in 
that country, and ejipressed a wish that 
sbme barrier coulc(, be erected against this 
fatal emigration. My righshon. friend in 
his masterly reply K.nimad verting upon 
wh%t had been said by the noble lord, 
truly said,’ thql^'the Union had added most 
largely to th^ number of absentees, that it 
had compelled many of the Irish to absent 
themselves fsom their country, ahd that 
the most effectual barrier which could be 
erected, would be the repeal of the Union. 

But my right hon. friend, so far from 
recommending the repeal, as has been mia- 
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represcfnted by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, gave no opinion whatever, 'even 
upon the original j^opriely of the measure. 
He pointed out to the noble lord the conclu- 
sion to which h is ov^n arguments inevitably 
lead— concession to the Catholics, or the 
repeal of the (Jnion. The argument be- 
longs to the noble lord ; the result of it 
he did not appear 'so fully to ha^e per- 
ceived. . 

True it is, that thg gallant general 
(Mathew) has recommended, witYi great 
fervour ^d earnestness, the repeal of the 
Union, which he deems so fatal to the in- 
terests of his native country. Ample al- 
lowance is due to the ardent feelings of a 
true born Irishman, and for the keen re- 
gret with whicli he must view, what he 
conceives to be the extinction of Irish in- 
dependence. 

Who can blame the heated language of 
my gallant and hon. friend, *when it is re- 
collected that he w^s an bye witness of 
the tragic horrors which took place in 
Ireland in the-.*year 1798, whjph he has 
described with so much feeling, and in 
such glowing colours? who can be sur- 
pristsd if on suclua subject, a brave and 
humane man speaks warmly; when he sees 
in this distant and more enlightened period 
of the year 1810, the minister of Englancf 
and the tooW of that minister, use every 
topic of inflhmmation— encourage every 
rancorous feeling, in discussing the claims 
of the Catholics. I impifte not such blame 
to the duke of Richmond, nor to lord 
Wellington, during the period he was chief 
secretary in Ireland, nor to his right hon. 
relation who now fills the same office. It 
lies at the door of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who has thought It decent and 
fair to oppose every species of obstacle to 
the emancipation of the Irish Catholics ; 
and a learned doctor, his right hon. friend 
and coadjutor. Of that learned ^ntle- 
niati^s jover-done violence, Jjowever, his 
partizans are so little proud, that because 
he broke his compact, i»and on the subject 
of tythes, favoured us a short time ago 
with an harangile, in his accustomed strain, 
they appear to have (lositively transported 
him, that he might not take par^ in this 
debate. He has not failed fo make up for 
want of attendance by publication. We 
have also seen the History of the Inquisition 
republished within a short* time with 
plates, il lustrating all the horrors of torture. 
All the obsolete stories of Catholic perse- 
cutions have been brought forward for the 
purpose of deceiving and alarming weak j 


nrinds, (as if were the practices of 
the Catholics 6f :|he present day :) and of ' 
rendering more li^ce .that fire, whic^ if 
It^hall longcontiiiup toblaze> will consume 
the very vitals of the counWy. As well 
might the History of Ireland be published, 
illustrated with plates, representing those 
scenes of cruelty and, horror which were 
acted by the government of l798,'asgivin|^ 
a true representation of the government 
of the present lord lieutenant, and his con- ' 
duct towards the people. I must not for-" 
get Dr. Milner, who if he had been created, 
for the purpose of sowing dissension 
amongst the Catholics themselves, and un«» 
founded distrust of their friends, could not 
have succeeded better than he has done. 

I think even the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must havje been pleased with the 
honest triumph of my right hon, friend, 
over that rev. divine. ^ I was not a little 
gratified by the pompous introduction of 
the charges against my right honl friend 
by the Secretary of State ; had my right 
hon. friend stationed him thetp, and di- 
rected him to play a part for stage effept 
in his favour, it Could not have been done 
more entirely to his wish. 

Chi the other hand, I confess I have ex- 
perienced no small degree uf mortification 
from the proceedings of some of the mem^ 
bers of the University of Oxford, who 
have directed their representative (sir 
William Scott) to announce their opinion 
upon the present question. It is a morti- 
fication to think that a body so enlighten- 
ed, and so liberal as the University of Ox- 
ford ought to be, should wish to place it- * 
self foremost in resisting the claims of 
their Christian brethren. Thd opinioh 
then of Oxford is, that she having herself 
heretofore thrown off the errors^ of the 
Catholic church, has*carried her reforma- 
tion to that point of perfection where it 
ought to stop. To the CaSholics she will 
not allow alf the tenets which she herself 
formerly maintained, to the reformists she 
will nob* allow ^the slightest scepticism 
upon so hiuch of those tenets as sh^ has 
thought proper to retain : nor to stir one 
hair's breadth beyond her line of demarca- 
tion. Qxford is perfect. is 

above her is too high, all below her too 
low. This is her opinion of herself, and 
she looks with an odious austerity upon all 
who presume to differ from her. ^ & 

Sir, I am sorry to see such a spirit^ of 
intolerance and cruelty in that ancient 
.seat of learning. It is % matter of just ap- 
prehension and regret, when ^ wo know 
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Qmvillei io tha distingaMed boaonr of cuam|t«* and historioal (act) : whoa I 
her cbancalIcNrabip, ia spite ef -the war* have even .the authority of t>t. Milner, 
srhoop ef No Popery. 1 am coi^dent, that the Catholics may admit of a Veto 
however* dial there are. faelongiag to that consistently with the tepets of their reU> 
grein hody* both within the waits of her gma: above ail.^when' I remember that 
owa coHeges. and spread over the hing* ia the year 1709^ the prelates of Ireland 
dom, many members who widdy duseat were ready to grant the Vew to tho 
ftom those opiaions which have been de*. crown. l am decidedly convinoed that the 
liveTed to aa as the opinions of the Caiver- learned judge has taken a very mistaken 
^^ef Oxford. viewpf the sulyeot; and that hU kind, 

Re learned judge himself has adopted but gratuitous fears for the integiity'of 
n curioas coarse of argument. He must the Eomao Catholic religion, are not only 
supposed to speak with sincerity when overstrained, but altogether sroumUess. 
he says he whbes all obstaclee eoilld be The single authority of Dr. Milner on 
remove/].' that he wishes liberty of ooo' this subject, such as it is. would weigh 
scthiioe could whh'safetyc; be juniveraaUy with me aganut that of the learned judge, 
extendi^d. Yet. he tries to create fresn vrith all his conscientjous scruples for the 
ohstacles, in addition to those^ which al- purity of the Catholic faith, 
ready ' uni^rtenately exist in m great The learned judge has told the Catho> 
abundance. He labours the matter with Ucs. that by granting a Veto they will be 
hoth sides* to prevent 'a possibility guilty of creating a schism, and be has 
union, and. as far as I can discern, egregi* added that a domestic nomination will be 
oady misrepreseutsthe state of the case to equally fiital to their church. But. Sir, is 
eacl^. He tplls the Protestants not to not tins a gross fallacy ? Will the Catho- 
«ntcr into any arrangements with Ca* ' lies be deluded by it ? Do they not know. 
Relics, for that concession must inevitably does not the learned judge know, that in 
foad to the subversion of the Protestont many of the Catholic churches in Europe, 
.-estajbiishinent t and then,, for fc^r the a Veto has been exercised by the tern- 


parity of the Catholic faith. 

The learned judge has told the Catho> 
lies, that by granting a Veto they will be 
guilty of creating a schism, and be has 
^ded that a domestic nomination will be 
equally fiital to their church. But. Sir, is 
not tins a gross fallacy ? Will the Catho- 
' licB be deluded by it ? Do they not know, 
does not the learned judge know, that in 
many of the Catholic churches in Europe, 
a Veto has been exercised by the tern- 


estapiisnmient t and tnen,. tor te^v the a veto nas oeen exercued oy me tem- 
Prbtestants should deride his gloomy fore- Poral sovereign’f Did not the king of 
ho^ngs, and be willing to do their duty Prussia exercise a Veto, and has not the 


hodtngs, and be willing to do their duty 
'to their follow subjects, he toms, to tfaie 
- Gatoi^c8.-and denounces them as guilty 
hotbing less than schism, if foey abali 
^l^nsbnt ‘to the Veto, or any thing at all 
S^Qftlugdus to it. At least the learned 
jtoge may content himself with the guar- 
'"dienishipm the establishment.'^' Tlio ito- 
'ittan Cetholics nn'dispense’mth his kmd 
toiiS^n, atid judge for themselves of the 
tomduOt they ought to pursue. He must 
excuse me if on both, pointo I diffiir with 
him altogether. I am neither judge, nor 
theidogian, but when. I rqud the admission 
of the titulcHr arebbishop ef Armagh, when 
I have laid before' nae the body of evi- 
' dehce contoined in that most i^e speech, 
delivered in the (debate of a former night 
’^ my bon. friend (sir d. C. Hi^isley). 
him which he has sinoesubssitted to the 
^public in the shape of. a pwnpihlett con- 
•Ithning the most convincing reesening, 
’‘ founded upon the purest principles, and 
foaupht with the most profound erudition, 
iiski<^ •llwouM do p^eilto mmsuU : (those 
.» 


Prussia exercise a Veto, and has not the 
nomination of bishops in the Catholic 
church of France, alivays been purely do- 
mestic ? But the learned judge is another 
of those whose reasonings most be ad- 
mitted with the greatest possible cautiop : 
and all bis scruples most nicely weighed. 
It is bis business, as wall as that m the 
Cbancdlor of the Exchequer, to create 
dfffiojlties, for the purpose of torowing off 
bis own shoulders the odium of refusal. 
But all difopukies removed, they would 
remaiif imehanged. Oxford, its repre- 
sentative, and the Chancellor of the Ki- 
chequer would shine forth in the foil 
blase of intdevanod^ they would still de- 
cide ugqintt the smellest coucessiim of the 
CathoM biajhia. 

Ctos part ef the speech of the learned 
~ think aavonrs of the ludicrous ; 
[il£o«;l^ idwai delivered without any 
partuau fonm. the general gravity of his 
manow. . He has asked hew. in the 
smit state of captivity of the Pope, it 
wonM be pemibie to approach hto fo #" 
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loighi'be 'obtained afterguards ? and u6- 
ctbub^ciliy wbirld be so, if Vequired, in 
Conformity to all usage : and if noj re* 
quir^d, would be offered, as was the cas^ 
with the appointim^nt of a Roman Catho- 
lic bishop in Russia, to dwhich the Pope 
spontaneously acceded* Again, the qaes- 
tion, one should think, could be readily 
answered by a supporter of the King’s 
present ministers in the affirmative. They 
are so fertile in expedients of the tsort, 
they could surely get at the Pope. They 
could approach the marquis of Romana 
by nteUns of a Catholic priest,aiitl thereby 
get his army from the Baltic : and they 
who could devise the brilliant expedient 
of stealing Ferdinand VII. by the agency 
of baron Kolii, who h also reported to be 
a Catliolici would surely be able, by 
means of some pious and astute^atholic, 
to approach the unfortunate Pope, By 
tJhe way, one cannot help observing how 
the abhorrers of the Catholics venture to 
confide the most important and dilficuU 
affairs to the management of the very 
men whom they profess so entirely to 
distrust. Lef. it be remembered, that in 
the dreadful crisis of the mutiny at tjie 
Nore, to a Catholic pri|st was confided 
the task of bringing back to their duty 
and allegiance the misguided seamen, 
Aw'ay with all these idle pretexts for not 
entering into arrangements. We admit 
the danger of concession without adequate 
cpntroul ; but the difficulty of execution 
is on plea against an atti^mpt to carry into 
exeeutiqn, what is on all accounts so de- 
sirable and necessary. 

livtjie speSch of the noble lord (Castle* 
reagbX who replied to the luminouS and 
ph ilpsaphic pration! Pf mj» illustrious 
fri^d the m^iui^br for Dublin, the, fullness 
ofdan^r of .JrieUHng tjb the claims of the. 
Cathpuc8^rw|iJ)ii^ri equi^eiit controiil on 
the nom^oatiqn gf^h^r bisbppSi was forci- 
bly urged^ aotf thb*iriftaen^e bf the hiefr 
archy magnified lb ^til'lbxtr^brdhiary de-- 
gree. Be it tbat the cler^'dire aR^ 

over the mipds pf^^t ^ 

and that, in the pr^seht sts1;p: ^ fWngb^ 
the^ is pshn^er of FreSicA infKtebtic 
amongst the $pw does £fi6 ebn- 

tiuuaxMse 'pf the disahilitips bT the Catholios 
weaken tha$^pp|yer, that in- 

fluence ; js it frpjb the shepherds dr from 

TOi. xfii, 


Iheii^ flocke 1^ 4^^ ta^iqppreiicaiided f « 
Reoelieeti thet 4^ sinewa 

not a tegmieisrt bf 

can be marched : yrttbcMit Catfaefle ai»is» 
Snot iin anchor in your fteet can be weigh- 
ed^ Recollect bow many etctori6atha<3ariio«» 
lies of Ireiaiid have a^ieved for the cei^ 
try ! contemplate the trophies with which 
they have enriched you.! then make mail*; 
kind believe, if you can, that yna are^^ 
really apprehensive of the dangers arisiitg 
to you from the Catholic body of Ireland* 
But you are alarmed at the effect ofFreneb 
influence over the prelates, and of the 
further extension of that influence. Does 
French influence now exist?* What is the 
fact ? Why, that in contending against 
France, your armies are filled with Ca- 
tholics, who are pouring forth their blood 
to disprove so foolish a supposition. But 
grant your position to be true, is your 
conduct consist^t wifli common sense ? 
You divgust the higher orders by thumiii- 
tating disqualifications,, and you wilhnot 
admit thofie i^hoyou say have the greatest 
power over the Catholic mind to iiny com* 
niunicatioii with yourselves. You affront, 
instead of conciliating, men whose ser- 
viced are of the utmost importance to you* 
To cut them offTroiu France you take the^ 
line Milich, if any thing could, would 
drive them into an immediate connectipn 
with your formidable enemy. It is very 
material to consider what, has' been the 
conduct or the Catholic prelacy of Ireland 
upon the' most trying occasions ; and a 
due consideration of that conduct wiU 
leiad to the acknowledgment, that the« 
bishops have at all times evinced the purest 
loyalty. Have they not ia thc^worst gS 
tiineo, under the bitterest persecutions, and 
in despite of the penal code, preached to 
their floctLS the doctrines of conciliaticm 
and peace^ *Agaia, if the Catholic pre- 
lates of Jlfeland are so enthusiastically ‘at- 
tached to the papal chair, so blindly ^obe- 
dient to its spiritual influence, as they are 
represented to be, what must be their 
feelings with regard to the emperor pf the 
French i instead of lending themselves ta 
his projects, must they not rather consider 
him as aptichrist? He who has torn •the 
triple crown from the hvow Sf Ahe sove- 
s'eign pontiff^ who has' stripped him of all 
temporal dignities and. possessions, uiid 
has reduced him tathe ignominiouistafe^ 
a vassal and a prisoner, most be held 
horrence by all who have -any regard for 
the dignity of the Holy Fatben. . . *Fhe 
mode ofreaBoning-mpsUbe, iodeed»!tbvi|ige, 
p [4] 
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bv could 1>e preyad 

pJSTWbo under oil d»ce«r»gci^^ 
ai^ persecutioiw h8ve-fire*ry«4.?0«fl'<d. 
vUdiancCi whom you do notHBenwi t» dis; 
gftat^ and to leave so disgusted# eanallf 
obnasioas to foreign itifloeiice»' ^ 
mcifiient you treat <hem wi^ 
li^eome traitors to that country towards 
which they had uniformly evitioed their 
fidelity so long _as they eaeperiweed tio* 
thing hut harahoess and proscription. 

Sir, th:e?noble lord has laboured hard to 
erade the charge of haring held out Catho- 
lic emancipation as the price which would 
be {laid to the Catholics of Ireland for the 
Unfop^ which it was in their pow’er to 
grant car to withhold, as the boon or re- 
ward which was to be their compensation 
for tha surrender of their legislature and 
of their national independence* He says, 
that at the time of the Union, cmancipa- 
^ tton was not stipulated ; 4t was to be an 
emanatinn from ; it was not to be the 
price, but the Consequence of jbe Union. 
Sir, no w*ords may Imve passed, but the 
xpeauing of the noble lord might well be* 
interpreted without t1»c! ^intervention of 
language. His known disposition to grant 
the claims ; the known determinatiem of 
IJm Catholics pot to have acceded to the 
Union unless their claims were gtknted; 
the dediaratkxns made by the most power- 
ful of their friends in this country, that 
unless an imperial pavtiament Were esta- 
blished, those claims could not be Bweded 
Uh all tended twconfirun the Gatholies in 
teb belief whieh they > undoubtedly enter- 
tained;^ that the eessioo- of their indepen- 
denoe at the Union would be^ rewarded 
by die relitoral^ti of their DonH 

poms your chdms now ; sulfer the Union 
^to be e£fectfdy and 1 ant your advocate.’' 
'Pie m^press worcis^naay not have passed ; 
but Iput it to the noble Ibr^ himself, 
edielhef so much ^ was not to inferred 
manner ; whether the CaUmKcs 
wmre un justified in drawing tlm oonclti- 
* and whether, if bi| late colleague 
in office, the chancellor of the exch^uef, 
had men the minister w‘bo had attempted 
to carry that measure, it must not altogei- 
eber have failed, because of fajs being 
Impwn tobe frOniohisheart, andfor ever, 
Imi^QOSXcilable to the rightil of the Catho- 
lam? 4Sir>'the Catholics have it not in tbeif 
^wWtO!|rrodtice any bond written with 
liaufiis ana sealed with seals, bu^ there is 
smmgreemeat not written with bands, nor 
Maled with seab, ^eternal in the heavefis, 
'VO# ncord against you until you shall 


f'i& thSt registry 

kjppehl against y|ib hmi-fuf- 

filmetlt ^ ybur moral obligation. ■ Doubt- 
hiw? jtfr. Pitt had the meksnre in contem- 
plation * immediately *00 the passing of 
the Union.* He tried it .privately, and 
he failed. ' What bitter disappointments 
hate ^ not the Catholics experienced ! 
and, u wC’' had not evidence to the con- 
trary, how bitter should we not, rea- 
soning upon the general principles of 
human nature, expect their resentment to 
be ? A century of persecutions had 
elapsed, when some portion of the re- 
straints upon them were removed ; and 
at leagth, in the year 1793, the memora- 
ble act was passed, which permitted the 
Catholics to hold certain commissions in 
the Irish army, with an express under- 
standing that the same measure should be 
proposed without any delay in the par- 
liament of the sister kingdom. But no- 
thing further was done, and for seveni 
long years were their hopes constantly 
baffled, and the state of the army was 
made such as it still remains. On one 
side of the narrow channel which divides 
the two kingdoms, an •officer may serve 
his king under the protection of^the law ; 
on the other, he remains subject to pe- 
nalties for offering his life in the cause of 
his country. In 1 800 they, ^looked with 
anxious well-grounded expectation for 
relief. An unforeseen obstacle arose, of 
which we must presume that the men 
who carried the Union were entirely ig- 
norant. That obstacle is often most un- 
coustitutiohally introdoced into our de- 
bates ; but boWever we may individually 
know and lament, that such an indisposi- 
tion exists, (an indisposition' which is I 
fear^ much more inflamed for selfish pur- 
poses, than softened for the public good, 
by* tbbse who have access to th% sanctuary,) 
#e cahnot take any notice of it in our ca- 
pacity, as romiing one branch of the legis- 
lature. , The Union passed. Mr. Pitt 
eotild not accomplish his object, and in 
eompany with the noble., lord resigned* 
The disappointmentbwas , Jessened to the 
GalholH: body, by the evidence which was 
thds given of the sincerity of their ad- 
vocates. It *was' then understood that 
lord Mehillei Mr. Pitt, and the noble 
lord, would c not return to office without 
ha^in^ it in their power to gratify the 
hopes of thi Irish Catholics. How iH 
they had Calculated upon the intentions 
of those ministers events have 
The .xtoble lord j[Casti^||^gh} soon re- 





turned to ffikeiw 

tiou who were Uom% 4q; ,be Mfe^reev fe 
the claims ot the^CJuilH Anethw* 
miiMs|ration 8|^ccee(ie4J comp^^ the 
leading persons wbojuid reiigoed in ISO 1 » 
end under tbeip ia tbe^ CelhoHns 

couU not have the^r ^eket^ into 

consideration. Theoofifse of events pro- 
duced another change of ministers * and 
at length, in the yuM 1 807jit was proposed 
to assimilate the law of ]^ngland with that 
of Ireland, in respect of the situation of 
the officeA of the army, with an extension 
of similar rights to the navy. By the 
furious proceedings of the chancellor of 
the exchequer and his associates, the cnp 
was again dashed from the lips of the un- 
happy Catholic, at the very moment 
when he expected to have tasted a part 
of its' sweets. Three years have again 
elapsed. One more unsuccessful effort was 
made in 1 SOS to induce the legislature not 
to qpncede, but to take the cfaimsof the Ca- 
tholics into consideration. — Again, in the 
year ISlO, we are called to tlds discus- 
sion y again we meet with the same spirit of 
intolerance ; again the Catholics will meet 
the same heart-breaking refusal. 

The noble lord has recommended pa- 
tience to the Catholics. Sir, 1 thank 
God they have upon all occasions inani-* 
fested their •possession of that virtue in 
the most exemplary manner* If any 
thing could excite tbe^r feelings to a 
pitch beyond their own controul, it would 
be this sermon upon patience from the 
noble lord, during whose difiereut admi- 
nistrations their hopes have beenso highly 
raised, and so cruelly disappointed , i 
am confident the Catholic body of Ireland 
will act with the moderation and temp^ 
which have always characterized them, 
although the conduct of the noble lord' 
has been nmeh calculated to produce a 
different effect. We most not argu6 from 
the, warmth, or even violenci^of any parti- 
cular person addressing a meeting, or 
issuing a publication, tnaer the keen sense 
of suffering, and using* intemperate lan- 
guage, to the ^feelings and demeanor of 
the whole colledf^e mass of the Catholiq^ 
We have had, recent exper|ence, indeed, 
that one misguided pr misguiding man may 
convulse the morid feelings of a whole 
country, and throw an obstacle in the 
way of a most beneficial national arrange- 
ment. The chaixcellar of the exchequer 
succeeded in so doing, ^and thereby ob- 
tained the reins of power; but let us hope 
that no intemperance cornespoii^iliQ with 


denies jttstieeb 

The noble kwd ;be 

oif^eives tJsere are many 
might be successfully urged^ to c^yioce' 
th^ most obstinate eaemtes to the Cal^ 
lic^ claims of the propriety of gmn4^ 
them. He agaio alludes in an unparlta^ 
Uamentary manner to the one great obr 
Stacie, but he adds, that in time he eon^ 
ceives many persons will be induced to 
yield to those reasons as well as himse^ 
Sir, I have seen the noble lord twice as- 
sociated with ministers the tenure of 
whose office was the exclusion of the Ca- 
tholics. I should be glad to know whe- 
ther the noble lord ever exerted bis ta- 
lents to convince either of those two per- 
sons on this subject ; particularly, whe- 
ther before the formation of the last ad- 
ministratron, o% duriiTg its existenoe, the 
noble lord ever tried to convince the 
present cbsmcellor of the exchequer of 
ibis his great political error, a^ it was his 
bounden duty to do ; or whether he found 
him an unmalleabk mass of bigotry, pot 
to be moved by any exertion the noble 
lord* could make, from his short-sighted 
purpose ? — Sir, I fear the experiment was , 
never tried, and the noble lord by joining 
the ministry, contributed to throw fat 
back tbe Catholic claimsr Bht the speech 
of the noble lord to-nij^t has been of a 
complexion very different from those 
which we have heard from him upon 
milar occasions, Vwhilst he was in me 
trammels of official situation. It breathes* 
a purer air. The noble lord has shone in 
a former part, of this sessioiaas orater> 
and in the course of this debate be has 
spoken more like a statesman than .ever 
we hear<f him speak* whilst he had any 
share in tfie Conduct of afbirs of state; I 
fear bis vote will, be in oontradiction^tp 
bis speech. Nevertheless, the speech wiU 
do good. 1 congsatulate the Irish* oh ti;p 
emancifiution of tbe noble lord, and I oow- 

£ relate the noble lord. I cmigratu- 
ite the # right faon. gent, under him 
(Mr. Canning) that he is also free to de- 
clare ht^ sentiments, and vote according to 
bis feelings, upon a pipnt or such tran- 
scendant importance, both to the comoni- 
nity, and to each member of theJegishi- 
ture wfap^ is colled to decide upon it. ^ 
is not^ unworthy of remark, that the^wo 
friends to the claims of the Catholkjjt who 
joined tbe anticatholic^ administration, foi* 
their own reasons, tbave both rt^squisbod 
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have ttoiuh%«#Ni 

^ jarring toinione W ^t * 
p^, ttfiB^^uet^tetl lUii- 

mated by Dne prinHplieri laliid acting niid^r; 
one impulse. The onljr anddute is rfc- 
peated ^i^cudsion. I a^onder 'at the opl- 
ntdn dt^Hvened by the noble iorii, that*the 
Oatbolifc uDUse is prejmitced tjy being 
pcaiedly brought tinder the cowsideVaiion 
•of parliainetYi. 1 fetd perfectly certain 
that it has been mateHally advanced by 
the debates which have taken place. Does 
be 'find that mir opponents no^ will ven- 
ture to rely on the‘ same arguments to 
which they hcretclore trusted ? Do vve 
see all th^ same champions in the field f 
Repealed discussion drives- bigotry from 
her strong holds. As in other questions 
which stand upon t^)" immoveable ba.<is of 
rcasoA and truth, the Hkcreffect has been 
produced by unwearied and reiterated 
discassion ; so in this, the debates which 
have alrendy taken place have exposed 
many fallacies, destroyed many prejudices, 
and driven out of the*field the most vio- 
lent advocates of intolerance. By debate 
bpon debate, that monster the slave-trade 
was overcome. By the -same means the 
crnel restrictions upon the Catholics will 
be removed^ as mists are dispelled by the 
wpon-day suii. bo far from agreeing with 
the' noble lord, that these frequent discus- 
Isions^give power to the enemies of the 
questiofii I think that wcacq’,‘'ire power by 
every fresh debate. Let us take one 
* adiongst many instances of our progress. 
The eortmaiion oath uised to be placed in 
the van of the battle against the Catholic 
claims* The coronation oath is aban- 
’ floned; The false statements which were 
priti^ respecting it/ the fa\se , inferences 
which were drawn from them, have been 
eovofteii and so fully exposed, it has be- 
come, quite harmless. Its advocates are 
ashamed of it ! Is not fhe desertion of the 
coronation .oath a step gained by^ the Ca- 
tholics ? Is it not an*>thiT great step gain- 
ed, that the University of Ox^ord^, not«- 
withstanding the opinion delivered as hers 
oy ^he learned Civilian, has elected lord 
Cfe'wville her Cfcancellor? Have we nbt 
from the noble lord (Dursley) who 
|isfs#just been returned by the rich and 
of Gloucester, that in the 
progress of his canvas he found a very 
% ge of his constituents in fa- 

^ur of ih€ Catlib!<*c claims ? Why are the 
fprmerty imputed to Roman Ca«* 


Why lord the^ Cin 

thuihi^ though it noi^'tfnder ^any 

oUigtlritfh wkeepofatthf Why do wre no 
longer %dBur 0# g^hef«d sweepiii|f aba^il- 

a^ waA- 

h^ mvay aifetMe'^ Because such abstt^^ 
dieie% can no ion^ir^ credited. Because 
the right hon. gent, no longer ventures tb 
impose upoti bis audieilce the nauseouii 
absurdities whioli he used formerly to 
urge with so much vehemenc^; and not 
without some efiect. The pamphlet of 
the iearn^ doctor appendeo'to the new 
edition of the History of this Inquisition, 
to which I before alluded, has, together 
with its more bulky accompaniment, 
fallen still-born from the press. Are not 
these signs of the advancement of the 
tholic cause ? 

I'he right hon. Secretary of State, who 
thought proper to open so violent an at- 
tack uj>on my right hon. friend (Mr. Pon- 
sonby,) has, with equal solemnity, and 
equal ^suecess directed his shafts against 
lord Grenville. I wonder the right hon. 
gent, should so far have forgotten dates 
and circumstances, a# to have asserted 
that the masterly letter addressed by lord 
Grenville to loid Fingal, was ushered into 
the world at a moment when lord Gren- 
ville expected anew adminiAration would 
be formed, in which he would in course 
have a prominent share ; thereby insi- 
nuating that lord Grenville had constructed 
his letter, and published it, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating his access to office. It 
seems the right hon. gent, has need to be 
informed that lord Grenvilie^s letter was 
not published till after the meeting of par- 
liament in the present year ; that an offer 
had been made to that noble lord of official 
s'rtdation many months antecedent to that 
period, which offer had been**^edily and 
peremptorily declined: and that after the 
offices had btten tendered to every vdHety 
and description of person, the right bon. 
gent, had found hitfiself a secretary, to tire 
surprise of the World, if not to bis own 
estonishment. So nuich fpr the fairness of 
the representation of the motives of my 
no'ble friend in pfiblishing his letter. So 
much for tbe^ accuracy of the hon. secre- 
taries dates, and the fidelity of his report 
of circumstances. 

If, however, I could believe my ears,; X 
should derive soiUe consolation from the 
s|peech of the ri^t boh. gent. If I heard 
him right, keeping back the cogent argu- 
ment which the brii^nality of his owh 




iwmid ceminljr ; tmm fitmiAei, 
mod tefttramiAg tto, pf Ms 

iDwn iixiagiiaatioiii ne select 8omMr pfli* 
sfigeg from.lkit leMer of ford «Gremi^:to 
wliiob passogfei^ he mid JskWi Ms en- 
Mm coticurrenoe* We ;aH kiidw bow .pew- 
stble It is to take out pariictilar passages 
from aiiy writings whiob^ mbsiracte^ from 
the context^ may a seme diametri- 

:4:ally opposite to that which the whole 
writing would contey, end which tt)e au- 
thor intended. If indeed the right hon. 
gent, has imbibed any particle of the 
spirit of the illustrious author whom he 
has quoted, 1 should hail it as a most aus- 
picious omen. Even the lack of albother 
resource displayed by the right hon. gent.^ 
in the shift to w^iich he has been obliged 
to have recourse, is not without its conso- 
lation. Wiii the right hon. gent, consent 
with lord Grenville to go into a Commit- 
tee, to inquire into the nature and extent 
of the securities which it may be neces- 
sary to take from the Catholics, in order 
to enable us to grant to them^their just 
rights ? Sir, I am sure he will not. Why 
then affect to pay a hollow compliment to 
lord Grenville ? Why ask of my right hon. 
friend an explanation with regard to the 
Veto i An explanation the most tri-« 
umphant has been given by my right hon. 
friend; butl^^either the right hon. gent., 
nor any other of bis Majesty^s ministers, 
are one bit nearer to t^e point of con- 
ciliation. 

I cannot^ omit this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my satisfaction that this question 
has again been discussed, in order that the 
nature of the Veto may be appreciated. 
Its importance has been much over-rated. 
1 confess, I think it .was prematurely 
brought forward by my right hon. friend. 
It should rather have come into discussion 
in a comaiitfeCf rf granted, and bee^ pro- 
posed as part of a reciprocal agreement by 
the Catholics, when it , ba^ been ascer* 
tained by them whether any, and what 
attention would be paid by the legislature 
to 4heir ciaimSj^than hifVe been put gra- 
tuitously forward. J do not believe it 
made one convert , to the cause of justico, 
but since it was mentioned it has afforded 
a constant source of distraction amongst 
the Catholics themselves, and a constant 
topic of misrepresentation amongst their 
enemies* Thk discussion has again placed 
the matter.upon Its right footing; 

- It has been cruelly said, that* llie priva- 
tiiuis of the Catholics are few and light ; 
that they.4nfier nothing^ malerml under line 


men sbiit to 

%vbl<^hiitiey ard 

imder which tfaoy^ iabdiif ivvaiid 
say their grie?aaqedaie^^g^si^ wixh 
thcrcaa the CathoHollae; thal hia^ 
does not follow him ? In whal'atkvsm'bn 
be engage that he is not visi^ by 
pressive and injurious distinctioM? 
not the House been made acquainted by 
the^is^ baronet with what has oecutred 
hr Sicily a Catholic country ! where the 
Catholic soldier serving in the Brittsb 
army has been refused the free exercise ^ 
his reiigioti! With a proper deference to 
the national establishment in the Catholic 
countries where our troops are serving, 
the British soldier is ordered t<5 pay obei- 
sance, by presenting arms to the best ; 
but if he himself should be of the Homan 
Catholic persuasion, J^y a cruel contrast 
he is denied tbe consolations of tHc relU 
gion drhich it is acknowledged that alt 
sects of Christians ought to respect. 

The armies of lord W'ellingtDn and sir 
John Stuart are filled with Catholic sol- 
diers. They nfay again, as they have 
done heretofore, fight and conquer ; they 
may purchase the redemption of tbe I?- 
berty of other nations and» maintain our 
own with their blood, but if they survive; 
they rnay not return thanks to God, who 
is the giver of all victory, after the rites 
of their own religion, and in the manner 
which they must deem the most expre»- 
sive of their, gratitude for the past, and 
most likely to propitiate future blessings. 
If they fall, when sinking into the grave* 
they are denied those con8olatiq|is to, the 
dying* which to tbe Catholic Christian afd 
beyond all price; they are interdicted 
tbe presence of* their priests! Supposing a 
Catholic soit^cr so to*have signalized fatbl- 
self ill battle, that the commander in chief 
were to select him, accompanied the 
acclumatioiis of tbe whole army, for* pro* 
motion ; if it shobld unfortunately turii 
out 'that*tbeliei‘o is a Catholir, his'vatoiir 
eouldtiot be rewarded ; the keen dtsa[^ 
pointAenf must be experienced, which 
his conscientious feelings of religion Wdaltf 
have procured for him, and tbd best* in- 
centive to good conduct^ its Just add high 
reward, wodid be lost. Is not this con-^' 
duct on the part of a country towards its 
courageous defondtsrs monstrous, ungr^dJ^ 
ful, inhuman ! Gan it, ought it any ldn|^dr 
to be borne i Gan respect for any ptreju- 
eices, entertained in any quarter; thl* 0 w a 
veil over sucli injustice, or 'ilffiird any 
apology for its contiiyiaiice ? 
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> ^4;;l^^#iisicieration.,^^<ii^^ 
tA vlli% thiere Me .iiif ttm even 

vp^ Wve the heal 

^ipifirocted* who are e^^e the yer^ 
eiefl^er d»tinptioas extaliiq; between the 
tenets insisted on by the church ef £ng^ 
}and> in many cases» end those of the 
church of Rome : and one cannot ibrget 
the remarkable circumstance which oc- 
curred in the debate of the other night. 
When my bon. ^riend> the worthy baronet^ 
to whose admirable speech allusion cannot 
tod frequently be made, quoted a canon of 
the church of England, the member for 
Yorkshire, from whom such a mistake was 
least to be apprehended, was surprised, 
and could not help exclaiming : That is 
a\cimon of the church of Rome;’^ He 
was contradicted by the bon. baronet, and 
informed that the first statement he had 
made was correct that the church pf 
England had laid down tke rule at which 
the ho'ii member started^ respectirig con- 
fession made to priests. Such is the ig- 
norance or misapprehension jespecting 
the exclusi ve adherence to many of those 
very doctrines on the «pdrt of the Roman 
Catholic church, from which so much 
danger is apprehended.— You object to 
the CatfaolicsV doctrines, which are your 
own as well as theirs, and you take the 
exposition of their principles, not froih 
their mouths, but from the mouths of their 
enemies. You assume to yourselves rights 
which ydu do not possess; you deprive 
others of the enjoyment oC rights^ which 
are unalienable. 

^ Suffer the Catholics to speak for them- 
selves, and to plead their own cause. 
Wlten the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
whom, God thought fit, by a special in- 
terveption^of his power, to corvvert to the 
belief in Christ Jesiis, after faxing lain 4n 

* %onds, and been tormented with stripes, 
was brought before the Roman governors, 
ind^ lastly before king Agrippa, although 
he was accused &ts a pestilent fellow and a 
ioWer of sedition, be was peiAnifted to 
speA for biniself ; that great orator then 
stretched forth his hand andSpake, and 
deemqd himself happy that he was per- 
sbilted toespeak for himself before the 
^ng touching aH the things of which he 
#ai accused.^ 'That which was conceded 
to a Christian, shall we not, 
ourselves Christians, concede to 
our Christian brethren i Listen then lo the 
irpice of ifoe Catholics, expressed in. their 
petition presettted.inthe year 1808 1 There 
trill efind a full ^exposiiion and detail 


of all tbair^grfevancos, and the whole of 
their prayer for fedee% Their language^ 
from repeated diaapi^mtineiit# may have 
become more warm; but aU they ask of 
you, is to go into a committee for the |>ufr 
pose of oontidering their claims# A boon 
you ngiy surely grant without risk or dan-^.^ 
ger. ^ot only is it a boon which you 
may concede without* any risk or danger, 
but it is Urhat the Catholics have a right 
to demand, and you have no right to re#* 
fuse, in order that it may be seen whether 
in their tenets or in their conduCt there is 
any thing which can Justify you in main- 
taining against them the remnant of that 
system of persecution by which they have 
been so long oppressed. 

Sir, my right hon. friend, in his opening 
speech, talked of the dungeons of theo- 
logy and the madhouse of casuistry.— 1 
am not verse^l in the voluminous writings 
which have encumbered and obscured the 
truths delivered to us •in the, gospel, but to 
me, as to all men, are op^n the writings of 
the Evangelists, wherein alone we can 
find the history of the transactions of the 
Divine Dispenser of our revelation ; 
wherein alone are recorded the words 
which fell from his mouth. ^ 1 do not 

there find any authority given to man to 
persecute his fellow man, because be does 
not accept the same interpretation with 
himself, of all the mysteries of our reli- 
gion. 1 do not^here find that 1 have the 
right, however I may have the power, to 
deprive my neighbour of the free enjoy- 
ment of all the civil blessings of that com- 
munity in which we live, because he 
takes the sacred symbolical words uttered 
by our Saviour, in a sense more literal 
than 1 do. Religion is a matter of con- 
cernment to each individual man. No 
man,— no collection of men can impose a 
belief upon another. They can have no 
right* then to deprive any man, or descrip- 
tion of meof# of their civil freedom, on ac- 
count of their conscientious scruples. It 
has been said thefo is a natural conoec- 
lion between th6 church ,and state. That 
position I deny. '](hat there ought to be 
an unfon between the state and a church 
^^blisbmenl I admit; but when the 
iUte unites '^ith the church, v she ought 
hot to lend her strength to the church for 
th0 purport of persectttij^ all ^wbo dissent^ 
from her tenets. If sectarists assume the 
cloak of religion for :^itical purpose#, 
and malce* their teneOl the rallying point 
of disaffection, with a vieV either to over- 
throw the naiienal eihdiltshmf nt# or lo do 
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irgdiy to the ^ile iiscifr* thha" 
straitihi to be i^posi^d, atid disabilTtiei to 
be cretLted> which would not indeed be 
reisirabits upon '^religion^ but redtraints 
upori those bad pufpoises fbr ^which bad 
men would use 'feligiouji differences as a 
cloak.~The simple question then fifr you 
to consider is this ; Js the Catholid reli- 
gion assumed by the Irish for such pur- 
poses ? Are th^y Actually traitors to the, 
state^ or does their religton dispose them 
to becoriKP so ? 

In answer to these questions, you have 
their solemn declarations.— ^You have the 
oaths they have taken.— You have the 
evidence of their conscientious scrSpIcSj 
evinced by their refusal to take those oaths 
which are the only obstacles to their pos- 
sessing temporaf honours and power. 
You have their conduct. 

Can you refuse to accede to the motion 
of my fight hon. friend ? ft may be so : 
and 1 fear it Will. But I Would still in* 
cuicate the doctrhies of patience and per- 
severance to the Catholics. Their disap- 
pointments have been great and nume- 
rous; inveterate ^prejudices may still 
exists prejudices which I fear even the 
noble lord did not endeavour to dissipate^ 
when he was in a situation of confidences^ 
which would^have entitled him to urge 
those reasons^ by which he thinks the 
most adverse might be convinced. Yet, 
if patience can be preserved, the time will 
assuredly come when the Catholics will 
be admitted to their rights, in the enjoy- 
ment of the full benefits of the constitu- 
tion. Then, and then only can be put 
forth the full strength of the empire. 

Mr. Canning, — Sir; The hon. gent, in 
referring to former declarations made by 
different persons on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic claims,^ has done me justice, in not 
imputing to me the charge of having efi- 
tered into arty pledge against that poition 
of bis Majesty's subjects. But if I am not 
contented with that ^culpaiion, 1 am 
of this opportunity to declare, iii the 
ace of this Hou^ and of my country, not 
only that on no ^castbn, directly or indi- 
i^ctty,^ remotely or by implication^' did ]f 
ever give to any man, or anjfc set of men, 
such a pledjp;e; but that I hrtve always 
kept myself; and consider my$elf at this 
moment perfectly free, on thts most mb- 
ihentous qiiesiion, to act accoi^ding to the 
judgment and .my con- 
soiehoe, and have adopt^ ho positive and 
invariable bpinioii upon a subject which 
ajpp^^am to the 16 be in itself 0 quelstiop of 


polibjr, liable tO;fti»ny tad varta^ 

dons: liable to by eim 

derations and by circh^i^cei which 
the wisest cannot anticipate, nor most 

powerful contrOui. I have kevcir vtewrf 
this question as ;|n abstract questioa; eh 
which the right and the wrong are clearly* 
and permanently ascertained, bat as uno 
upon which the final decision must here- 
served until political expediency, as welt 
as moral fitness, shall concur to recom«^ 
mend it. Earnestly, therefore, as 1 pro* , 
test against being included in the number 
of those, if ^any such there^ be, who are 
pledged either in opinion or by enga^e-^ 
ment against the claims of the Catholics, 

1 equally disavow any pledge the other 
way, and desire to retain a perfect liberty 
of conduct. I disclaim any inference that 
may be drawn from my having followed 
my late right hon. fritod (Mr. Pitt) out 
of office in 18(fl, when he resigiied op 
this question : 1 should have followed him 
equally on •any other ground. My con- 
duct on that occasion was dictafed by po- 
litical opintonal ^t^achment. I was nei- 
ther of importance to be called upon to 
givei^ nor did I rn fact give any pledge 
that 1 would not accept of office again ex* 

^ cept on certain conditions/ I have ac* 

) cepted office since, at two different times ; 
first, with my right hon. friend in 1 804, 
on precisely the same principle on whtcb 
I followed him out of office in 1801. This 
second time, on the formatioti of the pre* 
sent government, when 1 acted on whkt 
I conceived a true sense of publib duty,-^ • 
but not on the ground of any pledge 
whatever on this or any other poMic queihr 
tion. 

As to the immediate question befolro 
the Housd, althouglu I cannot vole for 
going into^he committee, I do not mean 
at the same time to deny or diaguisa my 
opinion, that it would be highly desir%blew 
highly conducive tq the strength and hap- 
piness ofahe empire, that all (he clashing 
and conffheting interests of Protestants ana ^ 
Catholips shomd !>« reconciled*^ I think, 
moreover, that, great as are ih^ difiStal- 
ties whicl^now oppdser such recoheiHatii^ 
the time most certainly ebrae when 
its coiisummation shall ; take pjace. I'be 
present time 1 dp not thtpk ripe for its ac-^ 
complishment. is it possible f6r as^^ 

man so to consider it, when one of Hi# 
two contending pkities is at variance Wft^* 
in itself? It is imt a little cjttraordiiiaiy,' 
that Protestanu should be expeotea te be 
of one mind as to granting ever^ thing to 





wpiEH^ ^sfppn^.p^^ 

t^oi^\re$, #8 i^ &e iefrimf;b]il wnich §^ 
m^t would bjc acceptaMe^ io th^ ? Jt 
1^^ teen argued >atbef .wniibsica^ that 
Ite prephred to 

terro)^. iQ the ptetf * 

surely it is for thps^ whp ^lc a concession 
in tn?.ir ^owo fayoiir^ to propose those 
ineai^.oC ^curity and thoso terms of ar- 
rangement! wittept aiiich it is admitted 
^<al) haticis ttet .concession could not be 
rationally made. - 

; My right hon. Friends above have rested 
iteir opposition to the^ motion this night 
op this sole igromid^ the want of any ade- 
quate' security, tlie absence of any definite 
sciggestio;^ on the part of the Catholics, 
In too room of that which -was tendered 
years ago#, and which has been since 
pohliCfly wiindrawnr To this single point 
Iho que,«iion hs^ been thisHiight narrowed 
by the right hon- mover himself, (to whose 
temper in the discussion of a stibject cal- 
culatod to^xcite so many angry passions, 
Lmust pay my humble* tribute of ap- 
plause ;) but who, in my mind, has brought 
the quescioa bef(]re the House this year, 
rqther as ^ matter of duty, than of pru- 
' deuce ; and w^ith a full cofiyictiou, that in 
the present state of men's minds bn both 
aides the i|uesttpn#L his motion must be 
unsttccesafuil^ J wni sincerely glad that 
toy right hon, friends have been con- 
totoed to meet the right hpn. mover on 
ttei jianroqr ground in the present debate, 
^fdlSiauring from all those generalities re- 
apecliiog 4he n^^ of the Catholic reli- 
gion, teve given , to former discus- 

•teis subject so hostile and angry 

a cbaiqacteiV: Apd it is no less a satismc- 
tioii tQ ^pie» that oq the^ others side,^ the 
^piwtian tite not bten urged on any ab- 
a||ac( principta of right : a mode of ar- 
wh^hj^ if it had bean employed, 
libosdd hare foH mysqlf obliged, as muejh 
to tte p^ bigottOQ Proton to rteist 
. iTa^ mainta^ claims of the Catholics 
on sAsii a ground# is te pfrbpt wtbmg less 
dhstt to^ ttet ttero ahoolo be^oo na- 
irioral totoSHlited: Religion to all : It^is to 
agateto ^the ipplicy of . ^ |iarion|> 
vstotoonf or iiiod«fn» with the ppliticad 
Auitofipf of toilgioii, 

bii inytoi$biy"te^ toto-* 
iOitood. a9d^^m to apteId;aQd 

-imiMCtoto vlte civil eatafeUshtoepts, The 
(fit who alone has 

v.i«lito|Alipqo jtj^SMapment of rmh^ 

not attempted "to prove that il^ in* 


ivaritdile iyrietn' ,of luitidbal policy bit 
been uniwriiiy wrbn If, to thc'^litoi* ^ 
baft." insists,"!! IS the right Of the OatliObci^ 
to be hdniittod to all ihe privtlegtolMid’ • 
immtihMes pf the cotiiftitotionv ft SirijtWh - 
tice, it is tyranny to vritlthold them. A 
state, nben/ has no ri^t to main tain its 
e^bllshed reitgion by ^wiy exclusive prif* 
viieges;_and if the Catholics posseto'b 
right to be admitted id a!1 prmle^ on 
the footing of the members of the estab**'* 
lished church, so do alFthe disinters of 
every denomination. The neOeSsary con- 
sequence of such doctrine would be, the 
destruction of all national religion, as 
such/and the establishment of unlimited 
sectarianism in its room. 

The wiser advocates of the Catholic 
claims, however, have abstained from 
placing them on this ground; as, on the 
other hand, the opponents of these claiins 
have desisted from those arguments'drawn 
from the nature of the Roman Catholic 
religion, which, if pushed to their full 
extent, \ifbuld go to prove not only the 
establishment, but the toleration of that 
religion, to be incompatible with the 
safety of a Protestant sfcite. 

I, indeed, agree with my right hon# 
friend'who opened the debate this night 
(sirWm.'Scott), that the chastised and pu- 
rified system of religion wlJich we Pro- 
testants are happy enough to profess, 
stripped as it is ocr' all the follies and cor- 
ruptions with wliich the Catholic church 
is infected and incumbered, is in every 
view, moral or political, to be preferred to 
any other. But at the same time,l confess 
I cannot share all the fears which he ex- 
presses for the security of that J^rotestant 
church, if Catholics should be admitted 
itit 9 a more equal participation of the 
benefits of the civil constitution. The 
principle of no faith with lieretics,'^ atid 
the supposed unlimited pow.er of abso- 
lution, have always been represented ae 
the two great sources of practical danger 
froiu.CisthoItcs lijjfing under a Protestant 
stoto — And upon these two points 1 con- 
fess die very able « s^dch of ati bon. 
teroitol (sir J. C. Hip^isley) who seconded 
the mQlion, J^and which has been since 
puMisbbd in thd form of a pdtiipfalet) ap- 
j^rs to ctetain much tebstantiai atid eon^ 
sdlatory idtenbatioD. It is,, to my mind,, 
cletoly demonstrated by th^ toasoning/of 
tbto its accompanying doeu- 

nserits, that toere ' is no suen dai»|^ froto 
the ppernddn of these supjpbied ^iii€i|4eia 
of tte tlatfadlto^ bbto^ to^'wt bid batik 
taught to apprehend. ' - ^ 
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fcnw n^. ^ ^ 

t^'to tfaemoUwii^of qjuiU; wpib^ 

I object ip It m limine ; 
n^ professions of j^ood wflf, Vvrith wl fSiy 
disavowal of hostibly brsosplcipn iowar^^ 
the CiMJioftics, I eannot see tTSe use irf 
ugi^ing the question at piesent j it ^n- 
hotsee jir^ practical approacH'is Ukely 
to be to adjastment^ by coiiseritin*^ 
tago iiip> the coiamlttee now proposed. 

No j^pbritv or engagement is ofierbd 
on the paurt of the CaUidics. 'Thewvcry 
advocates are obliged to come foirwara 
with censure against the Catholics, for 
withdrawing that security which on a 
former occasion was proposed to parlia* 
ment in their name. Ine right hon. gent, 
who brought forward the motion, has in* 
deed thought it expedient now to under* 
value that former (Proposed security, and 
domestic nominatton is now Ja bis mind 
ifdioiteiy to be preferred to the Veto.— 
For my own part, 1 think that nothing less 
than the Veto shotlld be accepted by the 

S ovemment.— With respect to the plan of 
omestic nomination^ one thing is clear 
that it mustnecessatily originate in the ex* 
press consetf^ of the Sovereian pontiC 
without which the contract could be binding 
only on one side. And Ijpw is his consent 
to be obtained, situate ds he is knowh to 
be at present, under the controul, in the 
fetters of Buonaparte ?— This suggestion, 
therefore, affords no facilities^ removes no 
di0icuUies. It is not more itasily attain* 
able than the Veto ; and it would be less 
efficacious if attained.-r’At least, then^ it 
would be necessary to adjourn thii ques- 
tion until the papal ^ see should become 
free once mote from the dominion of itie 
ruler of Fiance. Until then we ffannot 
form any arrangement j nos even then 
could we ^fccept of any security short of 
the Veto: brightly fropo^^i. S&h, at 
least, is, ,4 my ^^esent opinion ; 

an opinion ho|reT<yf, which I, shaH be 
willing to le-cpnimer wh^ 
pOrtonily of re^cohsideriog it' 

idme such-pohaition , is ahifolately ,ric^S- ,, 
S^, im man wilV dout>jt,^^v^^ 
that .of any adjujt&^i; jjet^ 
Caffj^Ucs antf co^ces- ; 

a^ mutnaji cohcuiitiqci 'must^he'fhe 
j "tha( f i^cb an aiUus]^eai, ih order 

praer any 





tte tinie ter this grektly’ t'O W 
sired adjustment is not yet arriiCit, is nfy 
olear and decided opinion ; afthoogh^^I 
certainly do not agree with some ‘who 
have spoken in thij debate, that $be Ca» 
tholic question has made no progress, or 
that the disinclination to entertaining it is 
as strong at this hour as at the period of 
its first introduction. Some progress, | 
thinks has been made; many nfejudieel 
have been removed ; and much of the 
asperity which attended the earlier diS* 
cuBsions would have been done away 
entirely, had it not been for the unfortu- 
nate revocation by the Catholics of their 
own voluntary • fended of two yeavs ago. 
It is not unreasonable,' that, after such a 
retraction, ^ a more mistrustful jealousy 
should be exercised, and a more settled 
and perfect security required, as to any 
subsequent offers or arrangement. Hence^, 
in part, arises that indisposition ' which un^ 
queAioiiably exists in the ' public mind at 
present ;—«• which exists, nqt as hasbeeW 
vainly supposed, in one quarter only in 
this conntiy, a quarter to which it is as 
unjust as it is’ nnconstitutiCilal to refer; as 
opposiiyip the only obstacle to the settle- 
ment of this great bn)! whijch 

is diffu^^d widely am^ihgal the different 
classed of theBbgUthco^muriity ;,io WiA^ 
Iy,tfaat cphcessioh at thWmominft1apolrthfa» 
point would have the eiil^ qf 
general CohQderice in the'IejnsbiiQfe* \ 

But while I believe eiikt 

in doch force at present, 1 it to be 

trsUisitqfy. it wifi graduany ^piuis aWay* 
I canhdt ^'olbt Cut the y Car, the mbtrtn, 
oir the day, when j the’^^ period foa 
pi^bnate discuididh' and ainfeablp 
fen^ement will arriye. " Mjr Jndgiiieiat tmil 
my ' tpm mUjit^ ih ;thd ' nleah bn 

bw my dWii victr of the eir^m- 
itanc^mjffie qbeiitlbh^ tf 1 cunliimmd fer 
ciaiih^ W 

j^^t^'nb^thne and dd cinCCAl^ 

' y *br mhay ddci^n.4^4ihido'i^^ 

itsl do.' foC tfte rignr^ (ditliamenrm 

nhbfd ^ohbetoibn bhfii H bah Im 


vot.. xvxi. 


wiffidbt ' daihgi 


kiji an en^.^f 
tibusiy dwhai 
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fcriflmexpedjeaey 
^ that dao^r shaft m 
tliat 1 nfost eouaism* 


i toy ^ty, in 
ife a 




an. « fruiJtteiMI 9M>J|S#ai;<^ttr 

that, cm)^ 

Tally and (^ectuaUy, md with ss^ty^ 
’^^^Huse.with general coftcurrence and ad-- 
I shall be among t^e. foremosit to. 
Recommend. 

Mr. H. A. Herbtrt spoke in faTOur of I 
t$e motion, after which the debate was i 
adjourned to Friday, June 1. ^ 

x- HOUSE dr COMMONS. 

" ' Mondtfy, May 28. 

fpETitlON FROM KINGSTON UPON HuLL 
FOR Refprm in Parliament.] Lord Ma- 
presented a Petition from the mer- 
chants, tradestnen, and principal inhabi* 
.ti&its of the town of Kingston-upon-Hull 
the neighbourhood, convened by pub- 
lic advertisement, setting forth, That 
the ^petitioners, deeply sensible of the cri- 
tical state of pubVc affairs, and feeling 
that tSeir last hopes are eifcinct if the con- 
^denceWtween the people and their re- 
fl^es'entatives be done away, beg leave to 
astiire the cHouse, that they will support 
|is far as lies in their ppwcr every just 
right opd priv^ege of tfie Commons House 
crtTVikrljaipehi ; they-conceive that rights 
a%q privileges are not , merely conducive 
ttrthe dimity* pf parliament, but to the 
^^rties ^ t'he people, and are inseparable 
fro^^- the ble^ings of the English constitu* 
j w^^^ which the House 

h^ ekkrjris^^ Mr. John Gale 

J<mis to New^ate^ and sir Francis Burdett 
to TpWer, be ox be not leg^l, the peti- 
tihwrs not venUire to question ; but 
•tw^iam^t tbat/A House has proceeded 
to^ ihts' extremity of punishment, which, 
c(3nn€?^l^q haa been with the gift of a 
vkluable sinecure, atid another lucrative 
appOmtmeni hon. Mv. XoxJfie^ 

has ’ gi^^ly tended t^alienata the respect 
di^^to' the Impose ; ihey therefore entreat 
tro to- rc-CQiisider their resolutions 

pn thfa subject, and to liberate, if to their 
wikiSom it shall seem j^roper, the said sir 
Franks ' Burdett and the said Jran Gale 
Jhiiessfr^ their respective prions: and 
tl|e petitibners beg leave furtberSo fepre- 
to the House^ that if, by the law and 
cwbOi of Barliami^nt, the Housef has tibe 
^to imprisonjf for an indefinite time, 
aw^bne Who shall call, in question the 
ebnquei of the Hpuse, oc any member 
thi^^bf, it ]6 abMutely . decern that the 

coqsdtu^tihnpM House should ^he as pure 

earn the of bpprpnibn ih 


hands of ministersi who, ;:asvin^4^^ case of 
Wd Ca^lereagh and Mr. Perceval, miry 
mtdee a traffic of that;ifio8t ifnportant4nist, 
a seat in the HpnfOi impressed with tbeio 
Gonsiderations.and vaf ions others, arising 
out, of the heavy pressure of the taxes, the 
impunitfr to pnMic pecufators, the lavish 
gifts of sinecure places in poS^ssion and 
revertion, and the wanton waste of blood 
and treasure in fruitless expeditions; the 
petitioners humbly request that tbe House* 
would proceed to* the abolition of sinecure 
places, to controiil the expendiAire of the; 
public money, and to adopt such wise and 
temperate measures of reform in the con- 
stitution of parliament as in their judgment 
are best adapted to give stability to the 
throne, dignity to parliament, and safety 
to the people.^ — ^Ordered lo lie upon the 
table. 

[Irish News-Papers.] Mr. .Sluiw, pur- 
suant to notice, moved for a return of tbe> 
number of news-papers, sent under the 
privilege of members^ of parliament, 
charged jritb postage to the Dublin Post 
(Office: — "I now address you/^ said Mr. 
Shaw, ** and in doing so, it is my wish, in 
as few words as possible, to state the 
grounds on which I have brought my mo- 
tion.— For some time p^t there has. been 
^ difference between the clerks of the 
roads in the Post Office and the proprietors 
of news-papers, as to the h6ur of putting 
them into tbe Post Office, and certainly a 
conduct has be^n adopted towards them 
very different from what is practised by 
the Post Office in this country, but this 1 
shall not now enter upon, as 1 understand 
the right hon. the Irish secretary in this 
House has jpiedged himself, to bring for- 
ward a bill immediatelyi to put them upon 
the same footing' with this country. 1 
shajl therefore confine myself to the case 
as it affects my privilege, and that of other 
members. The law requiring a list to be 
signed and lodged in the Post Office, of 
the persons to whom we may have given 
permission, on our privilege, that law was 
fully complied w^h by me, and that list 
lodged in the Dublin rosf Office accord- 
ingly, and the papers in ciClynsequence were 
ihrpravded ; and I have repeatejd com- 
plaints from the proprietors, of mine beine 
charged, by which I feel myself called 
upon to protect my privilege ; and within 
this last moiftb, in particular, the abuse has 
been carried to such an excess of oppres- 
sion, that. I have thought it my duty to 
bring tbe business before the House in this 
mi 





I slud] liotr ew^terftMell^rs eolii** 
pfadnt which ^oi^c my'stitc- 
ment^I iindei^tamf prop^tiani hare 

mack repeated applicataotis^ for tejJress^ 
yritbout any effistt. ; It k not iriy wish to 
impute blame to, any oite, - bol^l will now 
pad an advertisement whieh has appeared 
in the newspapers^ signed W. Johnson/* 
which will shew the*ihelings of the officers 
to the newspaper proprietors^-^ii^Mr. Shaw 
then read the circnlar no^ce» signed Wm. 
Johnston, clerk Ulster Road, aiid made 
the fotlowfbg motion : '' That there be laid 
before this Ifouse, a retunr Of the news- 
papers put into the Dublin Post Office 
since the Ist of May inst. which havej[>een 
charged with postage, distinguishing those 
taxed ibr being put into the Post Office 
after 5 o^clock-^those taxed for not having 
the stamp visible outside the covers— -and 
those taxed ibr the alleged cause of want 
of privilege, together with the name of the 
member upon the papers soltaxed/^ 

Sir H. MorUgotgery rose to second, and 
to thank his hon. friend for bringing for- 
ward the motion ; and he conceived him 
entitled to the thanks of every roan in 
Ireland bringing the subject before the 
House. Sir, we are as fond of news in 
Ireland as the people of this country, and 
have as good a right to be informed of 
what is goin§f on in the world, and par- 
ticularly of tbS proceedings in this House, 
as any of his Majesty's subjects. He 
thought it extraordinary* that the situa- 
tion of the office of postmaster general in 
Ireland had not been taken notice of by 
the hon. gent, opposite— (Mr. Baiikes) 
—and the Committee of Public Expen- 
diture. It wsts worse than a sinecure of- 


tbu board of Iralaod,ahd express*, 

ed his determinittpii df pulling 
tighter. He hope^ tW right hon. frienC 
would likewise tike U bidTOvCOTtromih^^^ 
power over another bqai^ un4^r ^ijic same 
rcJbft which his right hon. friehd/lmevr^^^ 
quired it fqll as much. — In respect 
post office department, sir Hehijy Had '% 
complain that his newspapers froin 
land were purloined and opened, and hiU 
letters continually charged postage i be ^ 
might be told that the money was always 
returned upon giving up the^ov^ to 
post office, but this was often imposriblfA 
as the envelope might contain the substancisir 
of the letter and also the signature. He 
mentioned this as an instance of inatten- 
tion which never occurs in England.— I 
have also to complain that a. memorial 
which I iWmsmitted from a most respecta- 
ble body of my constituents, respecting 
a cross post w^ch U&d been withdrawn^ 
and which they were desirous should be 
re-established, as yet remains unanswered^ 
although is seven months since it was rei^ 
ceived by the post-master general. Upon 
the whole I foresee great good Will result 
from the present mPtion. "My rtsht hon* 
friend will examine into the details of the 
post office, and regulate tlmm for the £b- 
ture ; and on the papers called for by mjr 
bon. friend, be will, 1 bopa, found a motion 
which will punish those who have beta 
guilty of this breach of privilege, and pra- 
vent the same obstructioh to. the free cir* 
culation of newspapers in future; 

Mr. M^Naghim justified the comuris- 
sioners of the post office, and the post-; 
masters general, and paid a high cott^Ii- 
ment to earl O'Neil. • • 


fice, for duty was expected of it ; but the 
post masters general resided in the city of 
London for more than half of the year, 
and the remainder of it at their county 
seats in Ireland, leaving the duty ts> be 
performed by the clerks, j||vkose chief^ 
object it was to secure the entire transit of 
newspapers to themselves, and whose in- 
terest it was to throw every obstacle in the 
way of the pfoprietors and agents of 
newspapers, to f revdht them supplying 
the public. He had eveiy expectation 
that good would result the zeal, 

energy, and talents of his right hon. friend 
the present secretary : for Ireland— atid 
from the reforms he has alirSady hlade, 
every thing warto be^expected iii future. 
—^8 right hon. friend on a fottbqr de- 
bate acktiowled^d thai the bonds 'of au- 
thority lax^bver 


Lord Jocelyn thought it would be better 
to apply to the two noble lords in Irelandw 
Mr. Ortotan concurred in the propriety 
of bringing this matter forward, but,^ ge- 
nerally speaking, the better Way was, |o 
apply th the post-master. He had often 
experienced the state inoonyehience, by 
having jbpjs franks charged, biit whe^ 
applied; he was always treated with 


thc ctil expressed (Hear, hear !}— 
year, he Ijad had six franks <^haige|li^iljF it 
WM absolutely necessary tO p A g 
the practice. The edi^^s fi^ 'teqeita^ 
mahy letters in con^cjuehil^a, 

plaints of dmbnrih||iihg the 

sequence pf hq fomtay hting ajaTo! 

4^^ the obleot /tlife isiptibn was , to. qbtaitiC . 



Mr.' t|i« oflifi^fuat^i^aiDft | '•dityiis ^9 |)ai)9r»t ^ b»e» elurgeA 

tU for thjtjMti^l syitant * dfii^it»fii;tiddfig.lrhajkAidmt 

.. . . - . *in t|!(e j^ 

£^m«h<;ir svbacrmc^' 

Ibd moMoa was then 


el«rka<>f ^ r^Mfo Juul 
a|,|i«dlttf for a bteacb of^ivUega. , Tb«y 
bp baob W awleivoiiftiig to, 

ifffiira "to ibeOuelvM th« taonofiioly' of 
t^uj^ittmg newspapers to the (iotintoy 
n^ of lrelaiiil. For a longpei^cNi they 
^re soilerad to esyo^ this monopolyj bet 
t|if^r negilgeoce in conducting the bo* 
sitKss^nrto 99 *bat the editors fonnd 
sirei'i^led.opoii to toke adventoge 
the law to protect the parchasers of 
t j^j^rs foom their misconduct. This 
AWP T><to fo a system of ntoaspres 


■mj 
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I ^pst iitogal itod arbitrary nature 
I part of the clerks of the roads. 


[erks of the 

'«t of all, in violation of the law, 
fthe time for receiving newspapers 
ihe oiSce. They then imm^d no- 
ntotons regolations upon the eoitors, re< 
laliyei!o.the mode intorhich the privilege 
of ^ ^arltoincnt was to be^made use Of. 
X^ep amr these regulations were foidifiilly 
chthpiied. with, , they have charged the 
newspapeca. as if ^eiit without privilege. 

ihuVas not beeni Adpe apcidentally, out 
geiheiraJIy. ' Almost eylry inember who 
h^^ ptipitted his name to be made nsi( of, 
bajf to cpiwiaia of a breach of bis 
pnf ij'ige. ’ phn. ‘tneti^ber concluded 

bv A^ing^, that it would not be sufficient 
ti^hxh sM^'iip ^hese . proceedings ; those 
wph have been gpU^ them should be 

dt^isie^ froffi. their offices, m unfit any 
lonjl^ tdhiscbarge.thc duties of any public 
sHgatiop,. , ■ 

""lifir ha^ objection to the 

h, ohiwi'ved> that he had had an 
lew Jidth the noble lord nt the bead, 
o^jtiml^at pffioc,. and from the. communi- 
D^e to he bad eyery reason 
tor .‘hehevo 'there would he pw further 
g^hdi hf cpiimlaii^ It was the in>; 
teiSdS^ of bon. foiend (Mr. 
Fil^’ to bring in' ’ a bill (o auimilate the 
pra^^' and regulations in the Irish ppsj|; 
offiito l^tliaf of Bsglaifd. n^hey be? 
li^^. nat ^he complsupts agauart thp 
clerkr«M 'the |»^.,office were hot, wiihpnj; 
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fPaivstSLY STBAupo, Bul.] Clpoti 
the qMer of the day for the. second read- . 
ing tbia bill, * . 

Lord said^ it was aot wkh^ 

out. reluctaace.he rose to state to their 
lordships his objections to this .bill ; be- 
cause he felt it ungrateful to oppose the 
wishel of those who were anxious to in 
troduce this innovation into the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law. But, with all 
his deferince to those who. from the best 
intentions, were disposed to speculate upon 
our criminal code, and giving them credit 
for the greatest ingenuity in their specu- 
lations, yet he trusted their lordships 
would pause before they* assented to the 
repeal of & law which had so long been 
held necessary for the security of the 
public interest, and ^hich he was not 
conscious had in any instance pi^uced 
any iqjury to the community. This bill 
was intended to mitigate what was called 
the severity, of the law, and that pur- 
pose took away the capital 'punishment 
' inflicted by the statute of king William 
upon the ofifencecof privately ..stealing in a 
Much had been said about huma- 



fodhdatipb^ 
tm$ wereitol 
4 l» ’btiblto ij, 
■|#min_tof 


th 
to'tri 


shop. Much 

jiity, and no pne was -more disposed than 
himselfto the exercise of clemency ; still 
there was not the slightest ground for the . 
insinuations that had been cast upon, tho 
present administration of the law. Be- 
fore their lordshipsodopted such an innova- 
ttour it wctild.bo proper to consider what 
had been the preibtical result of a former 
bifiofitiils description, which passed in a . 
former session, which mitigated the 
penalty of dd9th for offonces of privsUely 
stealing from the , p|rsoiL lie was cob-i 
vibced not oitiy from his own. observation, 

.. , but ffhP* tbe informajtionf of those who. 
shpul4^.1}c .ffiugbit were most coqapetenato estimate the rer 
witjl the, feelings sult^of utiriCninfoul statute, that the in^ 
as'lhe j^frer tigs noyr cr^fw <ti’tbo8|Mffibnders had (to^^ome enor- 
thes^ cir^ ini^y. great siii<to the ponishment of 
di^bjwu^ , removed ; nay ip, the ppesenfec 
sttbeof uus iBOl^o^is, wheye tiiefre<}oent, 
cugti^^dn of.picitiogof fKidtota h^ beq. 
eo^ ffio truth c^ this po-, 

titjep.w^ptovad by ihnly exp^ie^ It 
iweii j.pQyy. the practice wi4i Uicie nffift 


^cn. 


ices he >uggei|edto 1 hti hpp, 

^tloty of withdrawiit^his mottoPi 
jjBjrchJciite * 

l&r ifh'anked'Mr. 
plahxfion,' and wimld hot uzjAef.’^Bse, ..cir? 
ewttitiibces peijldtfein .bis '00^0% 





Iwijt #emwlf^ U^> tbit felfwiiout' Of 
i^^strjr, tiKsttidjr 
in ^refeteitee t»4tHM!m’ any < 1 ^ 1 : 
datioo- ' It was otual fat an at^owit to ba 
traosmitted from the secretary ttate 

respecting the numtiiec of thotp convicted 
of capital pun^hn^ptof an^ , it appeared^' 
from that account, as laid beioi9 the 
judges, that , the ccinae of priVataly^teal- 
lUg from the shop was 'considerably upon 
the increase ; andf would their lordships 
at this time hazard the farther increase of 
this mode of plundering the subjecii; i 
In this metropolis, where the retail trade 
had become so great and so beneficial to 
the ends of commerce, and from whence 
such a considerable portion of the t^es 
was raised, it was the duty of the leglsla^ 
tore to protect such property from Dyeing 
plundered. Indeed were the terror of 
death, which now, as the law stood, 
threatened the depredator, to be removed, 
it was his opinion, the* consequence 
would be that shops’ would be liable to 
unavoidable ICsSes from depredations, 
and, in many instances, bankruptcy and 
ruin must be (be lot of honest and labo- 
rious tradesmen. Jit was alledged how- 
ever, that the offence was such, as not td 
deserve so severe and sanguinary a pu- 
nishment ; but it would be recollected,* 
that the observation would equally apply 
to other oflimees, no more heinous in 
their nature : against which, all must 
admit, that public expeditney required the 
punishment to be severe, in order that 
thereby the frequent commission might 
be prevented. Such were the oifences of 
horse and sheep stealing ; and, indeed, it 
would be difficult to name any offence of 
this description, where we could ^oppose 
the crime with the sacrifice of homan life, 
Man’s life could not be wmghed in ihe 
same scales. • But after all that had been 
stated in fiivonr of tUs ^ca]ati¥e hmaSa- 
nity, they mast all agrM, that the inven- 
tion of crime shonld be the cfiief object of 
law ; and terror alon%conId fuevent the 
commission of that crime under their con- 
sideration. -Although the law as it stood, 
was but seldom* caitied into e;^eci}tioiy 
yet the terror wes preciie^ same ; 
and such were die minds dt those «giOB 
whom it operated, that he believed the 
apprehension of 'no pulder ponishnmnt 
would produce any life safe^ to 

the indblic intemst. J^mdes, it siSlmed 
an opportunity sometimes of 
crimiDals to e mber connderation 6f ' 
widiedmmi; mr there afem th^ 


were ''-so’--'.’hmdn|ie<^1^'’iJ^ 
thing :had » ' serirnw? epipl^ ppofi- thtig^ 
mtms, but' the 
who' had witnessed^ 
tence of death mtutt 
arebange in-tbe 
been produced by ^ir 
the terror impepl^g over 
Therefore he was persontd^, iii’eidh(ihthl|f 
the humanity of law,and -looliaag 'tO 'illM^ 
quantity of faumen aufierifig* it wbfild 
more merciful, that the statute aifl^|fifftf 
3. shmdd remmn unaltered, because'' thv 
terror thereby held out whulg' prevhA^ 
the frequency; of the effeace. Ithadbee^; 
also urged, by those who werefthus tptif 
culating in mode>n1egMatilMt, that a cer- . 
tainty of punishraent dioaid b<l adopted,, 
and that it shotdd1nvairiahfy_' he*prcfo<^' 
tioned to the magnitude of thb crtniej ' 
thus forming a scale of punishments pro- 
portioned to the degree of cffience^ ' 
could this be eifefeted ? Would it he 
sible to frame a law, so that ' the himish^ ' 
ment shouN be always appKed in exact 
conformity to the nature, the %xtent and 
aggravation of thq offence ? He would,' 
on the contrary,' venture d say, that it 
would be. found impracticable, and any at- 
tempt at framing sucblau^ he could sa* 
tisfy the House (if it were hot a seriods 
subject,) would be perfe^y ludicrous; 
There were always circunistances which 
aggravated or mitigated ifae crimes but it 
would be impossible tp make them the 
subject of an act of parliament. Tb«re 
was an insUnce in point to which he 
begged to ' c^l their lorddiipt attention— • 
it was that of eight mei^ combining to; 
commit borglai^, in the'nCiibbourhc^ 
of the metropobb ; one of Uhom srigff^staA' 
they should first break 4hehoq8e<c^ih3n* ' 
wits ndidm he hud.liver''as a- sMFvani; 
and 'finr vfhicb o£feuce ^y wme bned. 
Now, the offence of tnah wps cpiii^-> 
derably aggravated, by his flist suggiuit-. 
i^this enme, and by ts. being in ^ela*- 
tion ofooraaKu fidelit', yet su{^MMe the^ 
puiusluaamit shonld be yescribed .aa&Hing* , 
upong person, who hoold suggest* the' 
;hiii|^ary, having formerly been the 
vent of ^e owner Imtise, still lihcm 
might be other cirenhst^M df Yudehefy . 
orftuquent <Simmiasfthh¥itfUi^t happen 
that one of 'timoffeiifem llB wes. t^ cam 
he recitedrtvas thsjfother, and the other ^ 
jthe son ; all thme circumstuu^ 
Which.coald not h'd^ed by any l^,r . 
jbttt must renmiih 't^d dtmded upen ht m. 
diKMtion tff thesh whoadminutMed the 
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Icil^ 


Hia Wdsbip coQcl^fi^i>v mviii^ 
with' the Q%et jiidgei^ 

. ^ tf^iniob Itr 

0^ hk ciq^ieiit' ^ 

' olFthUpart pf;the^C^^ 

ressili^ niweif to theltpi^ had 
li^hf^hidl their fetitiinenti as Wi^ll as jMs 
dirhi ^ That the bill be read 

^ flecond time this day three months/^ 

' expressed his ^eat dj^? 

^eline#'td;^e ^pinioh of judges of the 
hotisidered himself bound at all 
thcia^ td' yi^tieraile t^eir decisipps. in par- 
h§ Valtfed ihe sentiments of bis 
noble and learned frieqd^ stnd the great 
lel^m^ aftd ability ^iih which he pre* 
smedl on the ' bench ; hut at the same 
tiine hh entertained a ^eat esteem for the 
tt^tlbiowledge'hf member who 

liid introduced this bilh and^ e|pecially 
att^ H had received the^ cohsideration of 
sd mefi In another 

pl^e. ^ Ih no irnputatioB was 
dob to the motives of those who supported 
the proposed Vltel^tiCn i nor did he be* 
Iveve ^deshrvbd the hame of speculation.*-— 
Th| question w it would 

be;d:iore expedient to the public interest, 
add'imtire befilBcial to the criminal, Aat 
the piijnliihine^ should be made pronor* 
tibnate to the ^ general description otof- 
f«dm/ wYth aliscretion left in the* 
pOvrar of the j^^dge to mitigate in parti- 
cular instances; rather than to remain in- 
smpilcable to the ^neral description of 
ofl^ces, and (mly tc enforced uponextra- 
cmlihaiy occasions ? 

« -Ttie Earl of Lmipool observed that this 
eutd^Ct was nearly connected with those 
d^cts which felt under iiis consideration, 
vrneik he l&lledihe office of secretary for 
tibte depaitomt. The returns which 
bad bemnade q the, offenders, Convicted 
af capital crimes^ad led to sieteral con- 
the policy of the 
ppnif nt measure, appear^, that crimes 

of ihiore heinousnature had been upon 
Ad decrease, and Wt those of a minor 
tendency^ such as he offences specified 
in this biltj, iwrd Aw , increasing. ^ He 
entertaihed Ae bigb^ opinion of Ae mo- 
^v^s which actiiaAtfefae individual who 
introduced ibis bill, ikt he was not one of 
||#«e; who were dtst^ ftnd fault with 

ibh orhdiiial few of t« country. What- 
ever nit^t be said Of t|ie Aeoiy of our 
Wwv no:om could doufaMbait in practice it { 
lias the mildest on cam ; and^ however 
^guinary the s^tute-UDk might appear, 
it inoM be confeAf&l thaMimoratratign in 


^ ^ jpercy; ife adi^hiMt i that the diB4 
tiooiapniageo ;by the laoble and learned 
lord . Aat the punishment 

snouid anit the general description of the 
oflfence, wen exceedingly plausible in 
tbeprj^ hot he did not apprehend it would 
be fotjU so in praciip^^ 

^ j^rn Adhwd was shjrry be shoold have 
omitted addressiiig their« lordships in the 
outlet of the present discussion. He had 
intimated to his noble and learned friend 
(lord Ellenborough), that he sRouId be 
obliged to his candour for a statement of 
his objections to the principle of this bill; 
and iq, deference 40 bis noble and learned 
friend, be bad attended most anxiously to 
the pWrvations which had been made, 
and^particularly. to the latter part of his 
speech, when he informed their lordships^ 
that he spoke the sentiments of the learned 
judges. There was one admission, not- 
withstanding, inade .by his noble and 
learned friend, and also the noble se* 
cretary, that this offence, of late years, 
was considerably upon the increase. 
Then did it not, follow, that the severe 
punishment which bad been inflicted, had 
not produced the eflect calculated upon 
by those who would contend for its con- 
Cinuance ? But what he lamented was, 
that their lordships should c be carried 
away from the strict consideration of the 
principle of the bill, and diverted towards 
other questions oV a different tendenc 3 '. 
It bad been represented, uncand idly, but 
not designedly, that the support given 
Ais measure was given by those who 
wished to introduce innovation, and spe- 
culate upon humanity. This be must 
conU^nd was a, miarepresentatioaof the 
motives which guided him, and bis noble 
friends who approved of the principle of 
the^ present bill. There was no intention 
to ""alter the common law, but only to 
alter Ae effeqt of a statute; and, if such 
were to be deemed an innovation, the 
came charge would apply to every 
amendment made to the statute law of the 
land. It was the opinion ^>f every emi- 
nent man in this coniitry \^ho bad written 
on the subject,^ and particularly of justice 
Blackstone, that the severity of the pu- 
nishment produced difficulties in execut- 
ing the few for t)|e prosecutor, Ae wiu 
nesses, the jurors, and; even Ae judges, 
were bl^ward in performjng Ae extent 
of Aeir duty. Such also had been the; 
oaioton of Dr. Johnson, and be heed not^; 
after such auAoiity,. appeul jU>^aoy.^Iiei»* 
2 
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^ V I>^ Pijey 

ImkT b^n )^er eid^'^iBiiidf nb 

baan esteem«^ ‘I iIb 
lihnself; yet M^. Jiiiilice^BII^ 
this subjeet, wtur in iilChbi‘Uy hot 
exceeded/ and ^ovy^ai tbathf w JohOso^. 
li' matter of tot Ivis 
also in favour of the principle Mr: {TolqU* 
houn, who had obshA^edthit tlie toquency 
of the crimes to •hrbtch he was iUodin^i 
was owing to the seyirity of the lai^s. 
He would appeal to their lofdships Aerit- 
selves, irthey had not been sensible of Ae 
justice of this remark? Which of^' them 
had not known in their lives this offence 
go unpunisbed> becat^ the individual of* 
fended against was too homane to prose- 
cute, where the punishment was so severe? 
Who would prosecute w’heo not confident 
that the poor offender would not thereby 
be deprived of his existence ; and that 
his own conscience would not, in conse- 
quence, be rendered uneasy during the 
remainder of his Jife ? It was well known 
the same kind of terror had affected the 
witnesses and jurors on the trial ; and 
even judges were not free from its influ- 
ence. Theirefore,it should be considered 
more expedient to the public welfare, as 
well as more consistent with the feelings J 
of humanity, that the severity of the pu- 
nishment should be removed. Whereby 
the probabilities would be increased that 
the offence would be prosecuted, and 
consequently be more likely to be pre- 
vented. The admissions made by his 
noble and learned friend, aiid by the no- 
ble secretary, clearly proved the inefficacy 
of the law, as it then stood, upon, this sub* 
ject. The noble lord spoke at ck>nsidera- 
ble length, and with much animation and 
co^ncy of reasoning, in favour of the 

The Earl af Lauderdale supported the 
bill upon the ground of its expediency, 
both as to the general tendency of its 
operation for the public good, and as to 
tlm prevention of the ceftnmission of crimes. 
It was also to bo considered that the le- 
gidature' in the reign^of William ^9 had 
not intended the punishment which was 
now inflicted ; for a crown Aen would be 
more than ten sbillings in *the present 
day. No one could dQu{)t, that, if it bad 
then been proposed to j^tiish wit|i death, 
the offence of 9tealing privately in a shop 
to the amount of four, shillings, the propo- 
sition would not have been acceded to, on 
aocourit^f tte aom, and yet the value of 
.money^was so changed^ that we* wjsre pow 
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hafPM«;^r6wh w 

db^n by his ^glte 
Hlhbdrough),' roKhe wnbJb sy 
had f>r6Ved h^dbiqiuitb 
of 'cri.me. ' ' ... j. ,, 

The Sairl bf sjpphe. ir] 

the' nrftigation of capital, piu^s}ui(^;^|^^ . 
tihit dbiinderatibn bad alone pi^mi ' * 
himsblf Iroin prbsecuting ah pia. wpii 
^wfao' had stolen several ai’ticlea frool: 
dsrelling'houw in toSirn.. .. . . 1 ' .!, 

j 'nie Zord (i^eelldr opposed the hill.' 
'He thoiight no proyiupn could he made, 
adequate to every offbUep, under its .varU 
ous circumstances of aggravatibu or: mitl>j 

S atibn. In the crime bf sheep>«teaKng.j 
uring the sbert period he presided in the^ 
Common I^eas, a caqp occurred. vbcEC ^ 
whole fiunily had been prosetm^'d apd 
convicted foir that ofl^hpe ; but it* was ‘av ; 
tended with these circumstances, that tbs', 
family were starving, and. in thp, cravii^ 
of thpir hunger, they made . themsplvus' 
liable to the penalties pf the. statute. . Bet , 
would Uny one disp.ute that, the punish*-! 
menl oui^t hot ihth’af ihstance'tohe mi|i* 
gated f tedeed; hp should bayeheenmu^! 
worse th&h these', poor criminals, if! ha! 
had not extended ! to ^ them, ^tbe.. roy^' 
mercy. Still, hbw' d^rent wps that ' 
from the ofience of those who' made a! 
trade of stealine apd. k^ij^g .thpir phighK, - 


hour’s shebp ? He.reroi 
respect to hprseri 


>, whhr 
indiVi- 


dam. who ivas tried for 'stealing , 


‘.ft- 


was proved to have stblen . 

and that fifteen! keys ypf 'turhjliike^-gp^ee^ 
were found ih hi, pbssession. wnpreby, he! 
could exgedite the mode of. in'! 

which he qraj engaged. „ 

The Udarqbis of 

that the practice and opihiphs qfc, ! 
and of courts of justiee,.hadr^ee^ 
wards of fifty yearS, af variahpje .wi^. thi^ 
laws, antt cohscquehtly , had. Jhh 
the innovation wbicb^wap cj^rge^' 
t^ie present bill, which Jhed m>^.^; ,, , 

Only to alter tbp la^T!;dih,ehac|m^!v^t 
hras neve* enforced, to that ,if!h]ich,iyp8 .the! 
datly^ practice in adj^r^epj;|h, 
ments. The increase, uf, uC 

privately stealing fi^hi 
noil:' proved', biit the, ^imhle '^d, 
lord had clearly sl^wn, .thei;e . vra8 ng^,^, 
greater freqaenc|^ of prdtecahop,|(|it/ 
tort of bften'ce: ' 


!'» 


le very e 


Sequent 






ireptfiyii 'iigiftt eotitafodi^ ai^ ibitibljr 
adoptifliii of tyi Mif.' «e wti 
onxibitti' ter eobft |w|>yatr <^>ini<jRi'^ 
if Wat reoolred on all eceaafoibr to d}a> 
faia datjr cinndoaitiousiy. The 
'of jpt]^ waa T^ry greif, piatnftll, 
ardooba; aood nonb bonld say hot 
bey were extremely anxious, to extend 

E y to every deserving case; and in- 
^ey were entitled in this respect to 
) Credit than was general^' allowed 
jtb^in. F^w of their lordships conM 
josdrbate their feelings^ or cdnceiVe ade- 
Iquately What they suflbteci, when they 
** tlteir heads upon their pillows, at an 
town, and had to reflect that the 
.Xt day would impose upon' them the 
linful doty of pronouncing upon several 
' their fellow-creatures their awful doom. 
Ipon the whole, be was sure, if the seve- 
nty of, thh laws as they now stood were 
ymitt^ that there were tltose who would 
^dceed to thb commission of the otftnces, 
X|st caring for the consequences even of 
c|tnvictionf because thdy would consider 
the punishment of the present bill little 
it^rq than a aummer’s 'airing in an easy 
, mpgraflon to a milder climate. 

jThe J^d ChcmceUor put the qUm^bn, 
tlm the bill b€ not^ read, and the house 
divided: 

-Contents.................. 11 

Noncontenta 'i 31 

Majority 

. The bill was consequently rejected. 
[Vote ov CaBDiT.] "Fhe ^rlbf £»- 
.aerpool then moved the order of the day 
^ taking into consideratioa his majesty's 
B(om graoioua Message.. He was well 
aware tbaif this was an occasion on which 
it was.iwual to inauire into the general 
. dtete afiura, md jhe condition of. our, 
fbroign relati<ms and . afliances. As how- 
esur Notice bad- been given of several mo- 
ti^^.the' discussion of which would ne- 
CMS^y involve all important ques- 
lieDs#.be should not now detain tljioir lord- 
abipstime and attendon by the anddpa- 
taqWibf any arguments which, would, no 
4ouli^ be entwm into at large, when the 
disisUaHona to which' he had. join alluded 
■4|h« should come on. Be shbuid'^herefbre 
ti^Matenrhimsdf fer the present with mov- 
an: address to his. majesty couched in 
gbieral terms used jon such occanons/ 
‘W^OuVpledging any noble lord io any 
g^icalar cfimion on atay of these parti* 
-cular ppinls. . 

JSbHoad ak^d with the ttbble se- 
cieia^ of stato^ iliat o^ter bpporthidtdes 


wbulUsdeu prbHWk entering 

aryuH intfu alassu^ hi^iotbiBfe ipiem 
Ibtirb was one point* l^evor; and that a~ 
very delicate 'OiM; Upon - which he meSt 
beg leave briefly to waich on the present' 
odcasion; he retcrred to the ^ate of the 
(Spanish colonies. Rumours hatf been sent 
abrof^ respecting a 4^ig'h Of declaring 
the ihdepeUdence of tiiosO colonies, and 
of their determhiatibii not to submit to the: 
fate that might await the mother oountryu 
These rumours took their rise, giostpro*' 
bably from French intrigue, oT some mer* 
cantiie Speculations : but unfavourably 
as he thought of his ^ajeMy's present nn-' 
nisterk, Ife could not believe that they 
would give any countenatrce to such insi*' 
nuation. Even the late govommeot of 
Spain (the Central Junta), to whom many 
weaknesses and errors might justly be a*.' 
cribed, had however promuigpM twb 
decrees, by which they fafud abrogated 
their colonial system, and declared their 
ultramarine possessions to be entitled to 
all the rights and privileges to which the 
provinces of the mother country were Unii* 
titled, and that they should have a duel 
share of the represenfetion in their nd* 
tional assembly or Cortes. He trusted 
these resolutions would be faithfully ad- 
hered to, and that the government of the 
country would see the policy and the jus- 
tice of admitting the Spanish colonies on 
the diflerent par^s of the globe to a doe 
participation of their rights. 

Earl Ony observed, that the address 
did qot mention any allies to whom assist- 
ance was to be given. He wished to have 
some information upon that point, and also 
as to the amount of the vote of credit. 
He trusted the sum voted would not be 
wasted in expeditions such as those which 
had proved so disastrous to the country; 

*T^ Fav I of Idverpooi stilted that the 
amount was 3,000,0001. A sum had been 
already voted for Portugal, and there were 
no other allies with respect towdiom there 
existed any Bpecifil^ pledge ; but it would 
of coarse be opeU to render assistUhce 
wherever it coifla bUt 5 tdvkt>t 8 geously done. 
Ax to Spanish America, fe Was asobjeet 
or too mach>delicacy to dilate upOni now, 
but it had mypiged ihei atfentlM of mi- 
nisters, and be trusted' that their deternti- 
n^OB upon the subject Would' prove Sa- 
tisfectory to their lordships UiUf to tite 
public. 

The Eari of lU^e k few dbsMn. 
rations respecting ; ahd lord Hbt< 

rutid aiked, whsmmr S^y waK- induded 
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in tbe^ote p^f credit which IheAEai^L of 
livevpool ainrvirere<^m the negative, Yhere 
having been already! a.^uni voted Sot Si- 
ctiVk^^The Address was agreed toi; . 

hOusIe of commons. 

^ , Wednesdof j, J 

• {Petition FROM I^ERwicK upon Tweed, 
FOtt Reform in Parliament.] , Colonel 
Alim presented a Petition from the inr 
habitant^ of the borough of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, in the Town Hall assembled, 
setting ibrtb, That the Petitioners, have 
seen with great concern the glorious pri- 
vilege of the people of this realnv, By 
which an !Englishman’fi house is declared 
to be* his most completely violated 

by the act of aeervant of the House ; and 
that Ahbt>ugh the Petitioners acknowledge 
that th«w, House has and ought to have 
many privileges for the preservation of 
its dignity and the regularity^ of its pro; 
ceedingsj yet they hunibly submit, that 
these privileges ought to be so defined 
and set forth, that no one may unawares 
incur ^the displeasure of the House; and 
that the acknowlcRlgement made within 
the House itself, that the traffic in boroughs 
was as notorious as the sun at noon day,J 
has SIUmi the Petitioners with grief and* 
indignation, •piore especiaily as they have 
seen nothing clone for the reform of such 
acknowledged abuses ; .and they know 
that the hard earnings of honest industry 
are squandered away in inglorious and 
unprofitable expeditions, equally shewing 
the incapacity of those who planned and 
of those who conducted them; and that 
a member of the House, acknowledged by 
all parties to be a C 9 mpetent judge of 
what he alledged, has asserted that taxa- 
tion has arrived at its utmost limits ; and 
that therefore a most strict economy .in 
every department of the state w5s ab- 
solutely necessary, notwithstanding whioli 
the Petitioners have seen a large sinecure 
place given. to one wl^has in no- respect 
petformed any service worthy of such re- 
xnuneration ; aiyl tlyit, in the opinipn of 
the Petitioners, those men who receivjp 
money from the public pui sf are not IlkuTy 
impartially to fulfil those duties of con- 
4rouling the public expenditure which in- 
dependent members of the ^House "ought 
. laonstantly to have in view ; and that it 
would ill become the Petitioners to appear 
|:o.point .oOt fo the wisdpni of* the House 
^ihos 9 measures that shdidd be pursued to 
and ayaid such great grievances, 
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bot they beg^ lew# .hamhiy tp 
tha( thm abuses, most 
necessity of a temperate Vr«e^nn, of 
representation of thep'^ople ip parriament; 
they also shew the j|^ ex- 

clusion pf placemen and peDsiohers^JFiBip 
the House; and therefore praying tpe 
House to take the above pi:emi$eR ipto/ 
their most serious consideration, and ' 
apply such remedies as to the House' 
shall seem .Ordered to lie on the 

table. 

[Petition FROM Nottingham for Rjs-; 
FORM IN Parliament.] Mr. Smith pre-;" 
sented a Petition frpni the mayor, aider- 
men, common council, and livery of the 
town and county of the town of Notting- 
ham ; setting forth, That the Petitioner^, 
at , a time when the eyes of the whofo 
British empire are deliberately scrutinizing 
the proceedings of th^ House, beg leave 
most respectfully to airect their attention 
to a Ptetition which was presented to the 
House by Charles Gre}^, esq. (now the , 
right hon. Charles earl Grey), o^i Monday 
the 6th day of May 1793, in wdiich, 
amongst other allegations, it was averred, 
and offered to be proved. That the House 
of CfimmonS did not fully and fairly re- 
present the people of EngV^nd ; that tlie 
elective franchise was so partially and uri-. 
equally distributed, that a majority of the 
House w'as elected by less than a tivo 
hundcpdtb part of the male popiMation ; 
that 70 of the hon. members w'cre return- 
ed by 35 places, where the elections were 
notoriously mere matters of form ; that , 
in addition to the 70 so chosen, 90 more# 
of the hon. members were elected' by 46 
places, in none of which the nti mber af 
electors exceed 50 ; that, in addition to 
the 160 so elected, 37 more of the hon. 
members were electod by 19 places, in 
none of wTiiCh the electors exceed lOO; 
that, in addition to the 197 members 
chosen, 52 more were returned by 26 places, 
in none of which#the number of voters 
exceed WO ; that, in addition to the 249' 
elected, 20 more were returned for jcouiV- 
ties irESccitl and, by less than 100 electors 
each, and JO for counties in iScotland; by 
less thaf^25Q each ; that, in addition to 
the 279 so elected, 13 c^stricts of Burglis 
in Scotland, not containing 1 00 voters 
each, and two districts of Burghs not 
edntaining 125, Returned 15 more of 
the hon- members; that in this mariner 
294 of the hoh. members were ichc^^, 
who, being a decided majority the en- 
tire House of Commons, were enabled te 
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'pib;i)li^ <if Gr^^ Britsiht: 'that 454* 
iim^duah. didy' by thiedl^ own immediiit^ 
a^|^ority» send 1^7 of the hoh; members 
tb 'parliameht; ttiisi^' in additioh to these 
^^57 hon. members^ 150 moroj making iki 
the whole S07, were returned to the House, 
T^ht by the collective voice of those whom 
they appear to represent, but by the re- 
cbmtnendation of 70 powerful individuals, 
who, ^eing added to the 84* before-men- 
tibned, made, the total number of patrons 
aH together only 154, who return a de- 
cided majority of the House ; and that 
«the Petitibiiers deeply deplore that the 
evils so emphatically pointed out in the 
Petition, from which the foregoing extract 
is taken, still continue to exist, forming a 
canker in the heart of the legislative go- 
wernmenti which, by its corruption, is 
daily consumthg thp vital energies of the 
eonstAtition ; and that thee Petitioners for- 
bear, ubrler the pending judicial eifquiries 
into the legality of the privileges claimed 
and exercised by the House, to pronounce 
"their sentiments, except to express their 
regret for the violence i^ith which it was 
deemed necessary to enforce them ; and 
the Petiti<iners trust, that, out of the* pre- 
sent crisis may result an united determina^ 
lion in the House to restore to the nation 
the original purity of parliamentary re- 
presentation ; and that the Petitioners 
confide in the energies of the British con- 
stitution to remove such defects as, in the 
lapse of time, have crept into the repre- 
sentation of the people in parliament, and 
•look up to the House for that reform in its 
structure,' which tan alone secure its dig- 
nity and^'independence, and fix it in the 
confidence of the people; and therefore 
praying, that the House will cauge enquiry 
to be made idto suqh' defects i^s may be 
dtscjpverable in the present construction of 
thb House of Commons, and adopt such 
ftteasufes as to the House shall seem ade- 
quate for effecting a temperate and radical 
refofki in the system of parliamentary 
repre^ntatlihi/'— Ordered to lie upon the 
table* « c 

' CAtiVwftion*r*s PuTiTiofi.j Mr. 

Wifkbiread held in his hand a petilion from 
ibqjor Cartwright a petition from wholli 
Hild been some' time before rejected on 
ihU' ground of one sentence in it, applying 
hs it had been construed, in an insultihg 
hYsfoner tb hn act of the House ; that sen- 
tence Was bow altered in such a manner# 
ns to prove that it formerly applied mere- 
aeft ofthe Sevj Arms ; in 


Uiis form he now present^ it ' fSe part 
of the petition alluded p wS» fhen read by 
the clerk ; after WtdCh it was ordered to 
lieofi«the tabie* 

flarsH Insubkbctiow Bill.] Mr. Wei - 
lesl^ Pole foBfi to move for leave to bring 
in a ||iil to repeal the IHsh Insurrection 
Act. • The^HOuse would recollect that that 
act was brought in soon after the duke of 
Richmond was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, in the year 1 807, and was only 

continuation of the act of 1297, with 
certain modifications. It was stated, when 
the act of 1807 was brought in, that siich 
had been the state of Ireland during the 
lord heutenancy of the duke of Bedford, 
that the government of that day did not 
think they would be justified in uudermk- 
Jng to secure the tranquillity of that coun- 
try, unless they were armed with the 
powers of the insurrection bill ; and that 
accordingly a^bilt of that description was 
prepared, though not brought into parlia- 
ment before his gi*ace w<mt out of office. 
(Mr. Ponsonby said across the table, that 
the right hon. gent, was not correct.) Mr. 
Pole said, that he might be mistaken, but 
he understood thatwheh the duke of Rich* 
niond succeeded to the office of lord lieu- 
tenant lord Wellington found in the office 
the bill already framed by the former go- 
vernment. But however thit fact may be 
be only meant to say, that from the period 
of 1796, when, the bill was originally 
passed, to 1 807, when the act now in ex- 
istence, which was brought in to continue 
it, the difterent governments of Ireland 
felt that they could not undertake to in- 
sure the tranquillity of that country with- 
out having in their hands such a dormant 
power as this bill afforded. Those govern- 
ments, in his opinion, acted wisely, be- 
cause, under the circumstances of the times 
itavas indispensably necessary that they 
should be vested with such a power in 
case of any^4 great emergency. But he 
thought it right to state, that so anxious 
were all the governments of Irelaifd to give 
tho people of that country all the benefit 
of the constitution, tjiat from the time of 
lord Hardwicke^s lord lieutenancy to the 
present moment the powers granted by 
this bill had never been resorted to. 
Suriug lord Hardwickefs government it 
'had been pv>t in force in one or two in- 
stances Only, but never once during the 
goverhitients of the dukes of Bedford and 
Richmond; He did^not rnean to s^y that 
be^Ose the act had not been enforced, it 
vriie therefore, not necessary thafit' sfaouM 
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the rery: eircumstance uf. its 
tinu^ tberc! was jjl^tMps the cause, w the 
<j[egree of tranquillity that preyailiM,;' but 
during ibe period tp yrjbich he jhad alluded 
it had been found necessary* to' appoint 
special commissioners, in consequence of 
temporary disturbances. He also ought 
it necessarjr to atate/ that instances had oq- 
curred during th^ period alluded to, in 
which applications had ^ been made by se- 
veral gentlemen to put the act in forces 
and to proclaim it in difTerent parts of the 
country in which disturbances had pre- 
vailed ; but government had always re- 
sisted those applications ; they bad paused 
investigations to be made^ and bad found 
that they could restore and maintain pub- 
lic tranquillity without having recourse to 
this act. 

The act now in existence was passed, 
as be bad already stated, in 1807, and 
would expire at the close "of the present 
session of parliament, \i therefore became 
the duty of the Irish government to inves- 
tigate the state of the country, in order to 
ascertain whether they could, with due 
regard to the public safety, and with jus- 
tice to the loyal and well disposed people 
of Ireland, determine not to renew the act. 
It was with the most sincere pleasure then 
he could stale, that the government of Ire- 
land, after tTie-fullest consideration they 
could give the subject, bad felt themselves 
justified in coming to tbS conclusion, that 
the continuance of the act was not, under 
the present ciscunistances, necessary. 
Many representations he was perfectly 
ready to admit had certainly been made to 
the Irish government upon this subject 
from loyal and well disposed persons, who 
thought it was running a geat risque to 
repeal this act, but he thought that tbe*go- 
vernment haying, upon due and mature 
consideration, come to the conclusion, 
which be had mentioned, tjjjey ought not 
to shrink from the responsibility that 
would necessarily belong to them for car- 
rying that resolution into effect. Nothing 
certainly bui fbe most urgent necessity 
could justify thtfena&ting such a law ; ai^ 
that that necessi^ had heretofore exisled, 
experience had fully manifested. He was 
happy however to state that such was the 
tranquillity wtiich at present prevailed in 
Ireland, end such was the improvement in 
civilization which had taken place, that 
the government felt that it could proceed 
oiVsmely withqutthe continuance of this 
law. No lover of the constitution could^ 


M uras 

uppp »he it^u^e^pk, cir^ppca. 

lit^ces of the tipiep 

^ct in question, hjbwevev, , in addi- 
jticMfi to that part of it ivhich pro- 

perly be called the insurrecliop act, 
contained some provisions to which hp 
begged to call t;be attention of . the 
House, because, in his oj;>inion, it would 
be proper to re-enact them* The pror 
visions to which he alluded, and which 
he thought ought to be made permanent, 
were , those, which punished the taking and 
administering, of unlawful oaths, and 
W'hich were consonant to the act of the 
37tb of the king, in this country ; making 
the administering or taking of unlawful 
oaths a felony, punishable with transport- 
ation, unless, ill the latter case, the person 
took the oath ignorantly/ There were 
other pruvisiong too iif this act which per- 
haps ought to have formed a separate 
act for protecting witnesses and magis- 
trates. These provisions enacted, that if 
any person gave information, %iid should 
be murdered beforp the trial canie on, the 
information should be received as evidence 
on ihe trial, or, if a person so giving in* 
formation was secreted before the triaff 
and kept out of the way, and it should ap- 
pear upon inquiry that he was secreted by 
the person accused, then that his informal 
tioH might be used in the same way* They 
also gave powers to the grand juries to' 
levy a sum of money, to be paid to the 
representatives of any witness or magistrate 
murdered under these circumstances* He« 
hoped therefore that there would be no 
objection to the re-enactment oUhose pro- 
visions in the bill which he proposed to 
bring in. 

There tvas another act also to which he 
wished to taH the attention of the House-— 
an act which was brought in at the^aqie 
time with the present insurrection^^ act, 
and which had caused much discusiSion in 
that House — be meant what was called the 
Arms Act. He believed that every gentle- 
man lyould admit that the provisions roT.re- 
gistering of arms should not be given up, 
and that^ the power of searching for syrms . 
^ould exist somewhere. BuC tne act* as 
it at present stood, was liable to very great 
objections, which he proposed to .obviate. 
By the act, as i{ now stood, any two 
magistrates might upon suspicion 
the house of any individual for sfrina,^t 
any hour, and one. magistrate ipigb^ 
intVxxtation, searolklA^tfae saii^ 
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or ddegMe a powor to ahqtb^r person to 
make the search. These were tmques- 
tiimably strong powers, which might in 
their execution become tbeaource of much 
Texation and individual, hardship, and 
/¥ugHt therefore hot to be suffered to exist, 
•if the object of enacting them could be 
attained without resorting to such harsh 
means. Now it appeared to him, that 
this act might be so modified as to remove 
these objections, and to prevent its trench* 
inguphn the liberty of the subject more 
than the absolute necessity of the case re- 
quired. He should propose that no magis- 
trate or number of magistrates, should 
have the power to search except upon in- 
ibimation oh oath, or in a case that they 
liad^ such ground of suspicion as might 
make it desirable to search a district for 
. arms : and that in that case, they should 
aend their iiifcrination to government, in 
.ofdcrHhat it might dctern?ine whether the 
search should be made or not. If govern- 
meat should determine that a search ought 
to be madje, then he should propose that 
a warrant should be sent by the -lord 
lieutenant authorisingt and directing such 
aearch. This provision would, in his opi- 
nion, be suiricient to guard the subject^rom 
any wanton exercise of authority. 

He was afraid, however, that one great 
objection would be made to this regula- 
-tion, viz. that by the delay which it would 
occasion, the opportunity of preventing 
the mischief might be lost. He did not, 
iowever, think that the delay would be so 

f ^reat as to prevent a sulBcient and ef- 
ectual scare li from being made, and he 
trusted that the !aw was not so weak that 


what he had done, and in that cAse the 
person suing, althoQgl|[ the jnry had found * 
m his 'fayour, was' cmly entitled to six- 
pence damages and no costs. . But if the 
jury should find in favour of the magistrate 
he was entitled to treble costs. This 
clause, was, he had no doubt very neces- 
sary ^hen it was enacted, but as the ne- 
cessity of it did not ’appear to him any 
longer to exist, he should propose to re- 
peal it and in futiire to place both parties 
on an equal footing. In the present im- 
proved state of the country hb did not 
think it required such strong measul'es for 
the protection of magistrates. It did not 
appear to him necessary to occupy any 
more of the time of the House at present, 
but he was and would at all times be ready 
to give any explanation which gentlemen 
might require. He should therefore sit, 
down, declaring that he never in his life 
felt more pleasure than when he had an 
opportunity of making up his mind under 
the mild and beneficent jlirections of the 
duke of Richmond, to relieve the people 
of Ireland from the insurrection laviv even 
though that law had not at any recent 
period been carried into execution. Mr. 
Pole then moved for leave to bring in the 
bills. 

Mr. Hutchinson took the opportunity of 
thanking the right hon. genti and the go- 
vernment of Ireland, for* tlieir measure, 
which was founded in wisdom ; he hailed 
with joy the spirit of putting reliance in 
the people of that country and of treating 
them with candour ; he was sure that the 
House w^ould feel the greatest gratification 
at the various statements wliich had been 


4 ^ could "not remedy any evil that might 
result from the adoption of the measure 
which he should propose. He was con- 
vinced that the advantages wh*ich would 
result from shewing the pA)p*le that go-- 
^Tf^rftment determined to give them as 
niuqh liberty as possible, consistent with 
Hhese' precautions, which were necessary 
for the general safety, would more than 
counterbalance any evil that might re- 
sult from'^this provision. There w^s ano- 
ther part of the insurrection act which he 
preposed likewise, to alter. By that act 
it now siood ; Jf auy person Conceiving 
blmself injured by the act of a magistrate 
ahoulcl apply to the law for redress, and 
the jury should give^ a verdict in his 
‘ftfeur, the judge had the power of de- 
^clariti^ (if the facts of the ease appeared 
to him to Warranty hiin in so doing), that 
the magistrate bad a«ja$iifiable cause for 


made. 

Mr. Ponsonhy said, that he believed 
the bill would cease to exist at the close 
of<,he session; he therefore did not see 
t^e necessity of going through the affecta- 
tion of repealing it now. With respect 
to the statement as to the conduct of the 
administration of Ireland under the duke 
of Bedford respecting this bill, the right 
hon. gent, had been most unfounded in 
his assertions upon that subject. He would 
jot, however, how enter* into a discussion 
of'tbe misconceptions of the rt. hon. gent 

Mr. M. F&zgerald gave his hearty "con- 
currence to the motion, but he wished to 
know whether the acts which he proposed 
to bring in were to be permanent. 

Mr. fF. Pole replied, that he meant to 
propose the bill for altering the arms acj: 
should continue only for two years, aiid 
the other to be permanent. 
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' Sir J. Newp&ri congratulated the Hou^e, 
and this country on the present state of 
Ireland ; he was sorf y these measures were 
not resorted to before, as Ireland deserved 
all the benefits which British laws and 
the British constitution can bestow. 

Leave was then granted to bring in the 
bills, which were brought up by JVjr. W. 
Pole, and read a fiilsf time. 

[Irish Budget*.] The House resolved 
into a Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. rose and said, that it was his 

duty oh fhat day to submit to the consi- 
deration of the committee the amount of 
the supplies voted, and of the ways and 
means he proposed to recommend far the 
service of the present year in Ireland. 
In doing this, it would be necessary for 
iiirn to state the situation of the finances 
ot Ireland, at the beginning of the year, in 
order to shew how the consolidated fund 
stood at that period, and what sum was 
applicable to the service of the current 
year. On the 5J.h of January 1810, the 
account stood thus. • 

ARREARS AND'BALANCES— Jan. 5, 1810. 
Consolidated fund on that 
day in the treasui|r of 

Ireland .£.1,365,000 

Unpaid of the British Loan 424,000 

1,789,000 

Out of which was to be 
deducted — • 

I’or Quota fot^ the year 
1809, due to the British 

treasury ^,379,000 

Also demands remaining 


unpaid, viz. 

Commissioners 

of 1st Fruits 25,000 

Jlitto Hogs 2,000 

Ditto Inquiry... 2,300 

Ditto inland na- 


vigation 138,600 

Outstanding de- 
bentures, lot- 
tery prizes, and 
treasury bills 28,700 

.£.197,000 
But of this sum not more 
than the first three itenis^ 
and 70,000/. of the fourth, 
would )>robably bejrequirecl 
in the course of this yey' 99,000 

• • , I,478,00JI 

Surplus of consolidated fund thei^fore 
remaming applicable for services of 
' the current year .£.311,000 

He now came tp the expefices of the 
year, which, would be found in these 
CHARGES. 

Interest and Sinking fund 
on the public debt in 
Ireland j£, 3,974,000 . 


so, A ■:* • 

Qnot* of 2-17tltt , of 
. 52,185,d00/. -the total 
supply of Great Britain 
(6,106,000 British)... 6,614,000 / 

Treasury bills charged on 

- aids of the year 541,000 . # - 

11,129,006 


' To supply this sum, he should in the 
first place take the revenue of Ireland ai 
five millions. This was a large sum ; but 
when he considered that the revenue of 
Ireland had increased half a million last 
year, he felt justified in taking it at that 
amount. Last year however, the revenue 
was only 4,500,000/. ; but then it must be 
recollected, that, owing to peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the distilleries fell one mil- 
lion, and produced, instead of 1,200,000/, 
only 200,000/. To compensate in some 
measure for this defalcation in the exci.se, 
there was an increase in the customs, on 
rum and foreign spirits imported, amount- 
ing to one-half^ore \han at any former 
periodi Besides it was to be presumed 
that the opening the distillation from 
grain in Ir*eland, would add considerably 
to the amount of the revenue on home/ 
made spirits. Upon the whole, therefore, 
he felt justified in taking the gross amount 
of tlfe revenue of ' Ireland at the sum he 
had stated for the current year. The 
ways and means then to cover the charges 
already specified were — 

Annual revenue 5,000,000 

Loan of four millions, Bri- 
tish, equal to Irish cur- 


rency 4,33.3,000 

Loan of four millions four 
hundred thousand pounds, 

British, equal to, Irish cur-' 

rency 1l,5j6,000 

Surplus of the consolidated 
fund applicable to the ser- 
vice oAhe present«year... 31 1,000 


* Making a total of 1,1^$,O0O 

From which deducting the 
amount of charges already 

, specified 11,129>000 

There would remam an ex- • 

cess of •ways and means, 
above the charges, of 31,000 

Having thus stated the amount of ^the 
Various items of chnrgie and ways and 
means, he now wished to call the attention 
of rthe committee to the general state 
the finance of Ireland. The two lo^ii» 
were unquestionably of such an extent, 
that he could most sincerely have wished 
they could have been avoided. But, 
heavy as they Were,* he trusted gentlemen 
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wauld think it more expedient to adopt 
such measure, than under ex&tihg cir- 
etmiBtances^to Ipa(] a countiy like Ireland 
#ith so great an amount of new taxes, 
rie most readily admitted that it would 
he desirable, if practicable, to raise as 
much of the supplies as possible within 
the year : but as Ireland bad but small 
capital, and was increasing in her manu* 
factures, siich a measure by withdrawing 
capital from the operations of industry, 
might have the effect of repressing the en- 
terprising spirit which led to the improve- 
ment and growing progress of manufac- 
tures in Ireland. The committee would 
therefore agree with him, that it would be 
desirable to resort to the mode of meeting 
the supply by loans, and of providing by 
taxes jor the interest and sinking fund 
only. The sum necessary to be provided 
in the present year was but 331,269/. It 
wa^ vuith great sahsfactipn however, he 
had to state, that though the charge upon 
the revenue had' increased, yet the re- 
venue had increased in a higher propor- 
tion. Tlie excess of the debt in the 
present year over its amount in 1 802, was 
less in proportion than the excess of the 
revenue at present over the amount of the 
revenue in tijte year 1802. The sinking 
fund, too, which, at its first eslabluhmeut 
in 1797, was only one hundredth part of 
the debt, was at present the 7 1st part of it. 
Besides, there was no unfunded debt, with 
the exception of 114',000/. treasury bills, 
'Which accompanied the loan this year, 
and which did not exceed the amount is- 
i sued last year. The exports and imports, 
if they had not increased, had certainly 
not in aify considerable degree decreased, 
so as to be deserving of any serious notice. 
The export of linen had decreased 
400,000/. but that <deficiency ^‘had been 
made up for by an increase hpon different 
olfaev articles. Hides and skins, and linen, 
and worsted yarn, had decreased in the 
exports, which was a proof of the increas- 
ing prosperity of the country, when the 
raw m^lerials were kept to be manufac- 
tured in the country. The<^export of 
corn had never been so large as last 
]^kr ; and the quantity of ground tilled 
this year aftbrdedf in the event of a favour- 
able season, a prospect of a most abun- 
dant crop, a source of wealth to that 
^country, and a necessary supplv to this. 

)n adverting to the state of the trade 
of Ireland, he had only stated the mere 
official yafne. Tfee real value of theex- 
fHiWs wotted show its * growing prosperity 


in a much more satisfactory iighu The 
real value of the exports iia f 800 was five 
millions; in 1802,'a eight 
millions and a quarter, and on the ave- 
rage of 1808 and ISpQ, twelve millions. 
The real »alue of British exports in thb 
same Vears were, in 1 800,* forty millions ; 
in i|o2, forty eight millions; and irf 
1809, forty five millions, being an increase 
of one-oirith only, whilst the exports of 
Ireland had increased full 7-]5ths; sp 
that on that head there could be no 
grounds for despondence. He *had next 
to submit to the committee, the wdys and 
means by which he proposed to provide 
for the charge of the loan of the present 
year, which, including management, in- 
terest and sinking fund, was but 5L 1 3s. 3d. 
per cent, and amounted in the whole to 
331,269/. He proposed in the first place, 
to assimilate the revenue of the post of- 
fice of Ireland to that of Great Britain, by 
adding one peliny to .the postage of every 
letter, which he estimated would produce 
35,000/- , The duties on tea he meant to 
raise to the same amount as they existed 
in this country, with the exception of a 
small per centage, suppose 3 per cent, to 
indemnify the Irish dealers for the ex- 
pence of coming to London for their teas. 
This, with an addition be proposed to the 
duties on currants and raisins imported 
into Ireland, which he look at 10,000/. 
would produce 70,000/. He intended to^ 
raise the stamp duties on receipts in Ire- 
land to the same amount as in this country, 
and the duty on advertisements, which in 
this country was 3^. and in Ireland but 
one, he proposed to raise to two, which he 
expected to produce 30,000/. The dp- 
ties on wines he meant to increase by add- 
ing twelve guineas per ton on Port and 
Spanish wines, and 18 guineas per ton on 
Ffench wines. A guinea a ton, would be 
jqst one penny a gallon, and 12 guineas! 
per ton wopj^d therefore only be I2d. a’ 
gallon, or 3d. a bottle ; this addition 
would produce 100^00/. As this last was 
a duty which would principally fall upon 
themselves, and the descrfptiDn of persons 
best able to bear it, he trbsted gentlemen 
W9uld readily concur in its expediency. 
The next item he had to propose would 
be matter of regulation relative to storage^ 
from which^ he expected 18,000/. He 
had only to^add one other augmentation 
of an existing tax to put the House in 
possession* of the whole of the ways and 
means he had to propose ; and that* was to 
add 50 per ceiiU to the window tax in 
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Ireland. Hjcmaes having lesa than seven 
windows were exeeopt from the duty; 
and as even with the addition proposed 
the tax would be less than was now paid 
in Scotland, he was<!onvinced t|^at no gen» 
tleman could object to it. This he should 
take at 85,OOOZ. being rather less than one- 
half of the firesen V pt^oduce of the tax. 
The general result would be, as the com- 
mittee would perceive, that the ways and 


means he had stated, viz? ^ 

Post bfiiQ^ £35,000 

bustomson Tea and Currants ... 70,000 

Stamps 30,000 

Wines 100,000 

Regulation of Stores 1 8,000 

Window Tax 85,000 


Would give a total of ..•£, 33S,000 

The Interest and SinkingFund 
on the Loan of 5,400,000/. Bri- 
tish, borrowed this year, was, as 
he before stated, 305‘,787/. Bri- 
tish, or ! 331,26d 

• 

Leaving a surplus, untouched, 
over what was fully sufficient to 
satisfy the interest, of ,£.6,731 

He concluded, by moving a string of 
resolutions, for imposing these new taxes. 
On the first^esolution being put. 

Sir John Newport, before he should enter 
upon the consideration of the new taxes, 
called the attention of the House to the 
circumstances of Ireland, at present as 
compared with former periods. He did 
this, in order that they might not be de- 
luded into a state of self-deception ; but, 
being aware of the difficulties that awaited 
them, prepare to face them fairly, before 
they were obliged to caH on the people of 
Ireland or England to extricate them, by 
the impositioi^ of most grievous burdens. 
In making this comparison, he objected to 
taking the period of the Union as a fit cr j- 
tei’ion. The country had just then emerged 
out of the rebellion 1798, which had 
unsettled the minds of men, and laid their 
trade and commerce under great tem- 
porary disadvantagesj^ The fairest way 
was, therefore, to go to an anterior perkxf 
of tranquillity, and he wodld, therefore, 
assume the year 1794, as a year of peace, 
aiirid immediately before the breaking out 
ojf the Freftch revolution. Frohi the com- 
parison with this year^ he would shew 
what progress Ireland had actuaUy made, 
i^d what JBL statesman might, at that pe- 
riod,, have been warranted in looking, to 
for the public service. In 1794, the debt 


of Irelwd was 1,642,844)/; of Whicl;i the in- 
terest, 114,000/. was i4l paid in the coun* 
try. In 1800, the debt* had Arisen to 
23,100, OPO/., interest 1,238,000/. of which 
500,000/. was paid out of Ireland. And 
in 1810, January lAst, the debt waa 
81,000,000/. and the interest 3,942,00^* 
out of which nearly 2,500,000/. was paid 
in Great Britain. In ISOO, the income 
was 2,760,000/. in 1808, 4,417,000/. and 
in 1810, 4,280,000/.* — ^Thus there was no 
proportion between the increase of debt 
and revenue. The deficiency of the latter 
he imputed in a great measure to the kn-i 
mense sums expended in the management 
of public money. In general, the more, 
the revenue increased, the proportion of 
the charges of management was less ; but 
in Ireland, the reverse was the case, and 
the greater the revenue became, the more 
in proportion were the charges augmented. 
They vvere riow !is two to one of they 
were in 1800. The surpluses in the vari- 
ous years would still more illustrate the 
state of the country. In 1800, t!he surplus 
was 1,500,000/. in i 807, 765,000/. in 1 808, 
1,017,000/. and in* 1810, only 338,000/. 
Going on in this way, even if the taxes 
were as productive as the right hon. gent, 
supposed, but of which he was very doubt- 
ful, as some of them, particularly that on 
wine, has been tried and failed in 1 805; . 
with a decreased revenue, they would 
shortly come to the crisis, with observing; 
upon which he had begun what he had to. 
offer on this occasion. With respect 
the exports, he also objected to the vear « 
1800 as a criterion, as in that year, from 
the depression already noticed, they were 
one million less than in 1792. In 17^2, 
they were 5,817,000/.; in 1809 only 4 
million odds; and in JSIO not more than 
400,000/. above what they were in 1792. ' 
Thus standing matters, he could enterjin^o 
no computation of ideal values put 0]\ by 
the Inspector-General. When in Office,, 
he had frequently held different opinions 
from him, and found that his judgment 
was not inigariably to be taken as a sland-*^ 
ard. As for taking the Dublin Exports as 
the criterion, that was as absurd as it would 
bqto take*the London pr^ce of dorn as the 
general standard for the exportation of ;hat 
article throughout the country. He beg- 
ged not to be misuqderstood on this topic 
he considered Ireland productive, bt- * 
yond the most sanguine hopes that could 

* Debt increased .as 7 to 
increased as 3 to 2. . 
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be. fDrsjied. He considered Het to be 
raptdW incrensing in internal cultivation, 
m trade/ in enterprise, and in commerce ; 
jlisoxnuch, that he looked to her, in futu- 
rity, as ministering to the wants of this 
Country, from the abuhclabce of her pro- 
duce. — had recommended the measure 
of permitting-the coasting trade, in corn, 
between the two countries ; and expe- 
rience had proved that it was founded in 
wisdom^— for, last year, the exp6rt of Ire- 
land, independent of other grain, was, in 
oats alone, 7S2,CX)0 quarters, or five times 
the amount of what it was in the year pre- 
viousi to removing the bar, 1805. He 
trusted this would induce the House to 
throw down the remaining impediments, 
^ and make the ports of the two countries as 
oife grand depot, of every species of mer- 
chandize, for the United Empire. If so, 
7-lOths of this coanf.ry*s whole demand in 
grajn,^^ far from being t6 se^k in foreign 
ports, might be expected froth Ireland. 
Besides this increase, he had the satisfac- 
tion to notice a corresponding increase in 
bacon and pork. He would now proceed 
to the consideration of the new taxes, but 
first begged to put the House on its guard 
against any expectation of increase in the 
revenue to ptovide lor the interest of the 
loan, after the dil^appointment they had 
suiTered last year. The right lion. gent, 
bad then calculated, that the prohibitioir 
of the u£(e of raw malt in the distilleries, 
would produce 248,000/. He had express- 
ed his surprise at ^ this extravagant calcu- 
, latioii, and the event proved he was right, 
for the ,measure produced only 50,000/. 
It was. aomewhat similar with the spirit 
^ ties, which were to produce 92,000/. but 
did not raise one shilling. It was from 
^ese failures that they were noiv compel- 
led to provide for two years instead of one. 
-—The right hon. geut. took the revenue 
at 5^y00,000/. : he was at a loss to know 
on what data he proceeded, as at no time 
^ j)revious to last year*had it ever amount- 
ed to so much ; and last year, as he 
bad/ alread}’' stated, the new measures 
entirely failed. It could not^e founded 
<^i\,an expected increase of the distilleries, 
as whatever was gained under th&t descrip- 
tion, would be counterbalanced by a loss 
ia the customs, on the importation of fo- 
reign spirits. The first of the new taxes 
^eanmerated was the addition on the post- 
age of letters. In 1805 die right bon. gent, 
had tried this, in spite of all his endea- 
vours to shew hin^'j that, in finapee, it was 
not always that 2 ftnJ 2 made 4* It was 


true, the revenue of the Post-office had 
since increased ; he contended, it 

was not in consequence of the addition 
then daid on (on the contrary, it would 
have been more, had *only one half been 
imposed),, t)ut from other, general causes. 
The right hon. gent, was mistaken in think- 
ing, Aat, because a ^tax produced in this 
country, it would also be productive in Ire-* 
land. A rich country niigbt support that 
which, in a poorer country, would cause a 
decrease ; and this, he believed^ wmuld be 
the fate of this tax;— which, by diminish- 
ing the correspondence in Ireland, wmuld 
low'er the revenue from what it now was, 
rathdV than augment it. With respect to 
the 2nd item, the additional duty on tea, 
he was equal surprised at that. Why 
would the right hon. gent, chuse this 
period to lay another impost on the main 
pillar of the customs ? It had decreased 
60,000/. in 50^,000/. last year, and j^et this, 
was the time chosen to add another burden 
to a failing duty, in order to render it 
more productive. As for the raisins aod 
currants, they were not worth adverting to. 
It was well known that those articles 
only would be productive in taxation 
which were the consumption of the people. 
Now, it was acknowledged and known, 
that these ai tides formed no material part 
of the consumption of Irish nation. 
They were not so fond of puddings, &c. 
the people of #this country : and^ even 
those w ho could afford it, seldom bad 
them used in dishes for their tables. 
With respect to the additional duty on 
receipt stamps, he thought it the most inju- 
dicious tax that could be devised.— Al- 
ready this tax was so much eluded, that it 
did not produce one tenth of what it ought 
tojiroduce. Why then augment it, and 
give another inducement for defraudii>g 
the I'^venue ? The rise * on the newspaper 
advertisement duty, too, in his opinion, 
would defea't its own object ; for even at 
the present duty, two thirds of the bu- 
siness of the-count?y was done by the cir- 
culation of hand bills ; a practice which 
would, in cciisequei*ice ciof this new im- 
^position, be more gone into. He was so 
convinced of this, that he would pledge 
himself, thafi with the new duty, the re-, 
venue would be less than it was at this 
moment. He now came to the wine duty ; 
and really would have thought that the 
experience^of 1804-5 would have taught 
the right bon. gent, to abstain from tljat 
tax. At that period he had lieen, with 
difficulty, dissuaded from laying on a duty 
‘ " 8 
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to the extent he int^ded, on the state- 
ment of a yery intelligent merchant, a 
member of t!)e House, who dec)ai*ed that 
he would thereby deteriorate the revenue. 
To a certain degree he had yielded to these 
representation5,.and laid on oitly one half 
of what he had proposed.-— The conse- 
quence was an astonishing decreasdof re- 
venue ; arid it was three yv.^rs before It 
amounted to the point from whence it set 
out ; and again it had diminished. Jn 1 &00 
the duty^on Port amounted to 277,470/. 
and in 1810 to 196,700/. being a decrease 
of 80,000/. In French wines there was 
an increase of about .3,000/. ; and also, in 
Spanish wine, of 50,000/. On the vfhole, 
the decrease was 10,000/. With this belore 
his eyes, how could the right hon. gent, 
calculate on this new duty producing 
100,000/. or rather more than one fourth of 
the present produce ? With respect to the 
storage duty, it was not worth attention, 
and he would only say, unless better regu- 
lations were adopted in that matter, it would 
only turnout a burden upon trade, without 
benefiting the revenue. The last of these 
taxes was that of 50 per cent, addition on 
windows. This might produce what w^as 
expected, for two or three years ; but it 
would be a heavy burden on persons living 
in towns, and small shopkeepers, with 
bouses having more than seven window's. 
He w^as desirous that all taxes laid on 
might be productive ; buj it surely could 
not be the wish of parliament to lessen 
the comforts tliat the lower orders enjoy- 
ed. What he had said on these points 
were mere suggestions.— He did not mean 
to urge any captious objections to the 
taxes proposed by the riglit hon. gent., 
but to put the actual slate of the case be- 
fore the House, and not allow them to be 
buoyed up with false expectations. The 
right hon. gtfnt., in addition to this, had 
stated, as one of his consolations, that there 
was no floating debt in Irelai^I. This W'as 
true, nor would the circumstances of the 
country admit of suclf a thing. Having 
stated this much, he begged pardon for a 
few moments loiy;er,^while he pointed out 
what might have been and what might be 
made available for public purposes, befbre 
new burdens were laid cn» the people. 
The renewal of the bank charter might 
have been granted at a rate wh'ch would 
have produced a fund for the : i ice of 
the country ; but, instead of that, iu was l 
given awaj^ almost gratis, for the loan of 
one million, at as high a rate of interest as 
it would have been lent to individuals, 
TPi*. xvix. 
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and for a small alteration in the manageh- 
meht, A sum greater than at present 
might be received out of the duties on 
wrought iron imported from this country. 
The 10 per cent, custom duty ought to 
produce 53,000/. but, instead of that, by 
some mismanagement, it produced only 
17,000/. He called on the right hoii, 
gent, to turn his attention to this subject^ 
The only other circumstance of this kind 
he would no\y notice, was the great ba- 
lance remaining due from dead and dis- 
missed collectors.^ — The amount was im- 
mense ; and, from knowing that many of 
the sums might easily be recovered and 
applied to the public use, before new taxes 
were devised, be could only impute tlieir 
long out- standing to the remissness of the 
agents and solicitors employed. In men- 
tioning these balances, he begged to be 
understood as meaning nothing invidious 
to any individual. In the list he foahd 
Mr. Finch, uncle to the earl of • 


Clancarty, for Galway «£. 11,000 

Mr. Shaw of Cork, with Mr. Luke. 

White for his security 7,400 


The late Mr. Lysaght, who died 
in 1799, without children, and 
letiving great personal pro- 
perty, lord Lisle his security 


and executor 9,500 

Mr. Connor, Cork 1 9,000 


Mr. Connor, he understood, had been 
brought back from Scotland, (after carry 
ing off 70,000/. besides the above,) and 
imprisoned, but since set at large. Why 
was this ? Was it that he was as noted 
for his loyalty, as his two other brothers* 
were in another line ? 

Mr. Moore, of Marlborough ?. 2l,00€> 

Mr. Augustine Fitzgerald, with 

lord Longueville for his security. 8,.500 

Mr. Harrfson^ of Ennis 1,100 

Many of these he was shre might be very 
readily got ; and though there were many 
others which in a list he had ^een pf the 
solicitor's were lirmed desperate, in 
contradistinction to those he pronounced 
to be sperate, but from which nothing but 
liopes Jiiad^yet arisen, he believed the so- 
licitors took no steps but to keep the suits 
alive, and take the expences ^ out of fhe 
public purse. Mr. Wefeh, of Naas, was 
another; but the crown had a lieu bn an ^ 
estate he had sold. And he (sir John 
Newport) trusted they would not enable^ 
the titles to be made out, tOl the balance 
was discharged. He again guarded him- 
self against - meaning *any tiling invi- 
dious. He had paly done his duly id 
P[7] 
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pointing out what might be recovered for 
the public use, before direct taxes were 
resorted to* Also to direct their attention 
to the enormous expence of management 
in the public money, to prevent embez- 
zlement, or making away with the money 
in their bands> He was aware the right 
bon. gent, had to struggle with the delays 
of law ; but there were excuses made by 
the solicitors and agents, which ought not 
to be admitted.' The growing debt, in 
proportion to the revenue, filled him with 
apprehension; and, he feared, if not 
timely looked to, it would come to an 
alarming height hereafter, and be more 
difficult to overcome. The quota charged 
on Ireland, by the Union, was too much. 
It might be said, the bargain was made, 
and they must abide by it. This was 
true : but a better bargain might have 
been made ; and, if it was a bad one, the 
loss, i#i the end, vvc^uld fajll on those who 
imposed it. The right, hon. gent, con- 
cluded with a warm recommendation of 
residence, in the country, to the gentry of 
Ireland, as* the surest means of promoting 
her prosperity and happiness. 

Mr. Shaw (of Dublin,) \vith reference to 
the case alluded to by the right hon. 
baronet, of M/, Shaw, the collector, stated 
that on the day of hisdeatli the balance 
of his accounts with government was 
transmitted to him (Mr. S.), but some 
surcharges having been made, the widow 
and family wished to settle the account ; 
and when the arrangements should be 
made, the balance was ready to be paid 
#in,. whatever it may be. 

Mr. IV, Pole stated, that there were some 
difficulties in settling the accounts of Mr. 
Shaw ; but he had directed the necessary 
inquiries to be made, and expected that 
the accounts w^ould shortly be hiade up. 
The right hon. gent, bore testimony In 
s^^atementof the hon. member as to the 
wisl^s of Mr. Shaw’s family to pay up 
the balance. 

Sir «/. iVcuyiorf disclaimed any idea of im- 
puting unworthy motives to the late Mr, 
Shaw. 

Mr, Foster replied to the observations 
of die hon. baronet, with respect to the 
deficits in the col^jction of the taxes. As , 
to Mr. Trenches deficit, that was sued 
for, and the jury struck off 1 J,000/. Means 
were taken to remove fictitious charge$,and 
‘to insure, in future, the paying into the ] 
treasury weekly the receipts of taxes ; to 
ascertain the exact amount of the collec- 
tion of the receivers, for which purpose a 


bill had' been brought in last session. Irr 
consequence of this proceeding on the part» 
of government, the public may rest assured 
that perfect security would be had for the 
due observance of the provisions of the 
bill. The iright hon. gent^ quoted from a 
paper of returns in the customs, to shew 
that 4 sum of 1 1,000/. only was due out 
of the aggregate of tftt? collection, with 
respect to O’Connor's deficit, there was 
reason to believer that great part of his 
debt was fictitious. As to Mr. Shaw, the 
surcharges were in a great measure vexa- 
tious. The right hon. gent, then defended 
the year of criterion (w ith respect to the 
receipts of the revenue) which he had 
taken and contended, that from the year 
1800 the revenue had continued to rise 
progressively, until it arrived at the amount 
he had previously stated. The duty on 
malt last year produced 400,000/. when 
there was not a still at work, of course that 
sum was produced by. the breweries alone. 
The amount of the sums jn former years 
by the \\;prkiiig of the distilleries and 
breweries was at 870,000/. therefore, 
when he stated that the duty on malt had 
increased, he had stated no more than 
truth. As to the post office, the revenue 
in that respect was productive. In the 
wine duties the increase was great, and 
although the article of port, as stated by 
the right hon. bart. w as deficient in pro- 
duct, he could account for that by stating 
that at the Custom-house the merchants in 
somein stances had entered Port as Spanish 
w ines. Having made these few observa- 
tions in reply, he assured the right hon. 
bart. that if he bad any taxes in lieu oi 
those proposed, he would gladly adopt 
them, if convenient to the public service. 

Sir J, Newport ‘thought Mr. Trench’s 
balance should iiave appeared in the pub- 
lic^ accounts. As to Mr. O’Gannor, it was 
he must observe an imputation on the go- 
vernment to ^llow the errors in the ac- 
counts of collectors to remain. 

Mr. A. Baring considered the Irish loan 
as a most enormous burthen to this country, 
and suggested to the right hon. gent, in 
fiiture to borrow the sum which he might 
want for the service of Ireland, in that 
' country. The practice of borrowing mo- 
ney ill England he condemned as destruc- 
tive, because the burthens which the peo- 
ple of Ireland would bear in consequence, 
would be to be paid to the English cre- 
ditor. He.thought the tei^ms proposed for 
the last loan in Ireland were fair, and 
government should have acceded to them. 
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Mr. Foster stated, that the loan was 
5)ffered in Ireland \vith a view to raise as 
much of the sum wanted there ns possible. 
The policy had always been so to r^ise it, 
but it had been found that the terms on 
which the sum might have beefi raised in 
Ireland were higher thanjfhe government 
thought themselves justified in closing 
with. It was judged expedient therefore 
to accept rates offered the contractors in 
England. He recommended to the hon. 
gent, to understand the finances of Ireland 
better beTore he condemned the measures 
of government in respect to loans. 

Sir John Netvport concurred with the 
right hon. gentleman that the difficailties 
under which Ireland laboured, constituted 
an insuperable bar to raising the loan 
there. 

The resolutions were then put and 
agreed to. 

[Droits op Admiralty.] Mr. Tzernq^ 
rose to make his promised* motion upon 
this subject, to wt^ich he was induced to call 
the attention of the House in cogsequence 
of its grant of 7,000/. annuity to his serene 
highness the duke of Brunswick. Upon 
that occasion it was never once objected 
by him or by any other member, that a 
suitable provision ought not to be made 
for that distinguished individual, of whom 
he never had«poke, and of whom he never 
could speak bht in terms of the highest 
respect, but it was said that ther^ existed 
under the controul of the crown funds fully 
sufficient for that purpose, without an in* 
crease of the burdens of the people. To 
ascertain that fact, he had on a former 
night moved for the production of an ac- 
count of the sum arising from the droits of 
the admiralty now undisposed of, and^there- 
fore wholly under the controul of the 
crown. It appeared from the paper that 
night presenkjd, that the sum of those 
droits, now at his Majesty Ti disposal^ 
amounted to no less a sum than 34S2,000/. 
The trouble of the present discussion 
might have been spared to the House if 
his Majesty's advisers had thought proper 
to recommend that, to obtain which, it 
was his intention to nSove on that night, aii 
address to his Majesty. Such a counsel 
from uniform usage, it was nyatural to ex- 
pect they would have adopted, after they 
nad ascertained that their proposition for 
a grant out of the civil list to *the duke of 
Brunswick, was only carried by a majority 
of 17. There was then, as there was now, 
no objection to provide and make good an 
ostablisbment suitable to the rank and 


character of his serene highness; but 
many were impressed with the conviction 
that no grant for that purpose could be 
more expedient, as there could be none 
more grateful to his Majesty than that 
which could be conveniently settled upon 
funds fully adequate, solely at the disposal 
of the crown, and which added nothing to 
the burdens of the people. Such an ap- 
plication of the droits of admiralty had 
been already made to the duke of Cum- 
berland and to others of the royal family. 
What objection then could arise to prevent 
such an application in the present instance 
he was unable to ascertain. He should 
therefore recommend that a sum of money 
arising out of the undisposed of droits, 
should be paid into the consolidated fund 
in order to answer the payment of the an- 
nuity of 7,000/. per an n. voted to his se- 
rene highness the duke of Brunswick. 
Computing th^^ aniAiity at ten •years 
purchase, the sum recjuired to go iia aid of 
the consolidated fund would be 70,000/. 
He would hot figure to himself in what 
manner it could be better appfied by his 
Majesty than in making a suitable pro- 
vision for one so near to him. He could 
say fio more then on the subject, as he 
could not conceive what posable objection 
could be made to his motion.— The right 
hon. gent, concluded by moving ; ** That 
an humble Address* be presented to his 
Majesty, humbly to represent that, in 
compliance with his Majesty's most gra- 
cious message, recommending to this 
House to consider of the means of enabling 
his Majesty to make some provision for the • 
establishment of his serene highness the 
duke of Brunswick, his faithful Commons 
did cheerfully grant to his serene highness 
a sum of 7,000/. per ann. charged upon 
and payallle out of the consolidated fund. 
— To state to liis Majesty, that by an ac- 
count laid before this House, since the^sajd 
grant of 7,000/. per ann. was voted, {^ap- 
pears that very lange sums arising from 
droits of admiralty have been received by 
the crown ; and that there is now remain- 
ing, at^the .disposal of his Majesty, sf sum 
amounting to above 34i/,858/. — Earnestly 
to call hij Majesty's paternal attentioivto 
the heavy and unprece^nted taxation to 
whieh his loyal and affectionate people 
have been, and still are exposed, in the 
prosecution of th§ war against Prance; 
and humbly to state that while we are "at* 
all times anxious to prove our attachment 
to, and respect for, every branch of his 
Majesty’s illustrioosilousej and zealous in 
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the support as well of llie splendour and ( 
dignity as of the security and honour of 
his thVone, we .owe it as a duty to those 
whose representatives we are not unneces- 
sarily to add to their burthens; — Humbly, 
therefore, to throw ourselves upon his 
Majesty's gracious consideration, and to 
express our confident reliance, that, being 
informed by his faithful Commons, that 
the means of making a suitable provision 
for a prince so nearly allied to his Ma- 
'‘jesty, may be found in the droits at the 
disposal of the crowi), his Majesty will be 
pleased to give directions, that such a sum 
be paid into the consolidated fund as may 
be equal to the value of the annuity 
charged upon the same for his serene 
highness the duke of Brunswick." 

The Chancellor of the Ilxchcquer thought 
his Majesty should rather be directly so- 
licited for any sum out of tlic droits of the 
admiralty, to appljfto the; public service, 
that inij^lit be required, than that he should 
he addressed in such terms of reproach. 
If the House w'ould have the goodness to 
look to the' manner in which the fund had 
been made use of during the whole ^var, 
he thought that in no one instance would 
they be disposed to disapprove of- the 
way in wliich^t had be'on applied. Look- 
ing back to that vote of which the right 
hon, gent, had spok<^n, he thought it had 
been come to under impressions very dif- 
ferent from those, which would now in- 
fluence their conduct. Then they had 
but a number of loose sums before them, 
some of which were stated to have been 
ogiven to various members of the royal 
faiTiil}^ and the whole represented to be 
sgch that^che House ought to contemplate 
it as an object of jcaiousy, and, as^ such, 
that the House would act a becoming 
part in interfering on the occasion. That 
feeling, he had no doubt, nVixed itself a 
gr^eatdeal in the impressions of the House 
at tlif\t time : but now, when they could 
see by the accounts before them, how the 
7,000,000/. had been applied, as they 
would have no reason to complain of the 
manner in which it cauUl be appli^^d, he 
could have no reason for looking back to 
th€w former vote with any feeling pf appre- 
hension. if the House should be of opi- 
nion that any part of the admiralty dfoits 
should be applied to the services of the 
public, he hoped they , would address his 
*^Mfijesty in a manner less indecorous than 
that proposed. 'J’here had been four com- 
imissions, through ^the wars in which we 
been engaged, vi& the Dutch, Spanish, 
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Prussian, and Danish, on which the total 
amount of the proccecjLs were 7,34*4,600/. 
The sums paid to various claimants on the 
receiver-general of the droits, including 
law charges, &c. amounted to 3,320,990i[. 
Ixi the years 17^6and 1797., there had been 
applied to the public service 900,000/.and 
in J ani'iand Feb. 1 806, the sum of 1 ,000,000f. 
was appropriated to ’a‘ similar purpose ; 
thus it appeared, that in those years no 
less than l,900,0C)0/. had been applied to 
the public service, without any address 
from parliament on the subject; In the 
course of the last year, there had beeti 
paid to admiral Gambier, as his share of 
the proceeds arising from the sale of the 
Danish prizes, the sum of 348,261/. There 
had been paid into the Exchequer, more- 
over, at difierent periods, the following 
sums:— 190,000/. ; 80,000/. ; 40,000/.; 
making a total of 310,000/. From this 
fund, he would observe, 17 1,000/. w^aspaid 
to the royal family during the last admi- 
nistration. He did not . mean to attach 
any blan^^e to tliem for so doing ; he 
merely stated the fact, to shew such an 
apiu opri alien was not more to be charged 
to the present government than to those 
who had gone before, and most particu- 
larly so the last administration. Another 
case in the account came under the head 
Special," and consisted of rewards given 
to those who had captured vessels, which 
they a|)|)earcd to have a right to capture, 
but which subsequently they were com- 
pelled to give up, and of various other 
claims. Fie should move for the printing 
of the papers on this subject. No one 
payment however, of this description, had 
ever been made but on the report of the 
Kiiig's advocate. Each of these or the 
whole might be called for. They would, 
he .was convinced, prove satisfactory, and 
he would undertake to say^thcre would 
be no ob jection to any one or more of the 
items. These it was his wish to bring 
forward, that it might be seen on wdiat 
grounds his Majesty has been advised to 
make the grants he had made out of 
that fund. The whole of the payments 
made from the droits amounted to- 
gether to 6, 1 88,432/ .which deducted from 
7,344,600/. the sum total of the proceeds, 
loft a balance of 1,156,168/. Anarrearof the 
4*1 per cent, fund of 40,000/. had besides 
been paid from the droits. Ttrat being 
a fund to which, when in surplus, sum 
frequent applications were made, most 
certainly had advised his Majesty to may 
off its arrear out of the droits ^ admirany* 
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The provision made for the civil list too 
was not equal to Us charges. The esta- 
blishment* as made* by Mr. Pitt, he 
thought was not originally suffirienU The 
last administration dven had become com- 
pelled to appropriate iyo,o6o/. to the 
purpose of relieving the civil list ; and 
in the course of their administraiiox they 
had been again obliged to go to another 
fund, ihe Scotch revenue, to release the 
civil list from debts recetitly accumulated. 
He understood the 190,000/. had been so 
appropriated in March 1806* and the latter 
30,000/. in 1807 for debts contracted sub- 
sequent to the former payment. Tiiis 
arose from the original deficiency in the 
civil list, as he had already stated, which 
was such, that it fell short between 20 and 
30,000/. every quarter. Out of the pro- 
ceeds ajising from the Danish prizes 
34*8,000/. had already been applied to the 
public service. This was done in conse- 
quence of a determination to apply the 
whole of the pr^pceeds thence arising to 
the service of the public, after* satisfying 
the claimants and captors. The motives 
by which they w^ere then actuated arose 
out of the circumstances of there being 
various merchants, who looked for a re- 
muneration of the losses they had sus- 
tained, from the manner in which the war 
broke out, from those proceeds. The 
most serious consideration w^as given to 
their wishes, but it was ^Ibiind impossible 
to comply with them consistently with any 
view of policy, as it would establish a 
most dangerous precedent, and merchants 
might, in consequence, at the breaking 
out of a future war, be indiflerent about 
getting off their property. He thought 
the right hon. gent, sta.ted the surplus of 
the droits to be less than it really was, 
but it would be idle to pretend to give 
that to the public, and so impoverish the 
fund, as to oblige the King to come siiortly 
to parliament with an applioation to pay 
his debts. The civil list fund was 159,000/. 
in debt last March. Me wished the House 
however to bear in mind the civil list of 
this and the civil ^st of the preceding 
reign. If 800,000/. was. not more than 
sufficient in the reign of Geo. 2, the pre- 
sent establishment must necessarily be 
insufficient. The right hon. gent, then 
instanced several cases^ to shew the ne- 
cessity of attending to special claims in 
the mode now preferred. He thought if 
the motion were acceded to, ‘the droits 
could not hereafter answer the purpose 
they hod hitherto answered^ Whatever 


criticism might be made on the civil list, 
he ihout;ht it must be admitted (unless it 
was contended its debts •ought not to be 
paid) that no fund could so properly be 
applied to that purpose as the droits of 
admiralty. If there were grounds to ap- 
prehend that the droits were misapplied, 
there might he some reason for the in- 
terference of parliament, but v/hen ac- 
counts so satisfactory were for the first 
time laid beibre them, he thought it a 
most singular period for calling on the 
King to apply a fund w^hich had never 
been under the controul of parliament, to 
any particular purpose, when there was a 
prospect of its being speedily applied 
without their solicitation in a manner 
which could not but give them entire satis » 
faction. 

Mr. Ft^mantle, Before, Sir, I enter on 
the subject under disijussion, I must pro- 
test in the stivmgest manner agaifist the 
insinuation which has been made*by the 
ChancelloK of the Exchequer, " that the 

Address which is now submitted to the 

consideration of the House is wanting in 

respect towanls the King.^^ If I thought; 
that it could bear such a construction, I 
should be the last man to rise in support 
of it. I consider the Addrljss which has 
been moved by my riglit hon, friend, as 
by no means questioning the rights of the 
Sovereign to the Droits of Admiralty, but 
as the most respectful and proper mod« 
of conveying to his Majesty the wishes 
and opinions of Parliament on a subject 
which involves the public expenditure of 
the country, and as such, calling for the* 
anxious and active interference of this 
House. 

The right hon.^ent. has said, that the 
subject of^the Droits of Admiralty furnishes 
no ground ^f alarm’ or jealousy to the 
country- I cannot but think the applica- 
tion of the enormous sum of seven milliolag 
of money, which anpears by the pap^r on 
your table to have been the amount of the 
net proceeds paid to; the Registrar of the 
Court of Admiralty, to be a matter of con- 
siderable “and justifiable jealousy on tlie 
part of this House, particularly when it is 
said, thaf Parliament has controul over this 
iftoney. It is our first (hity to watch wirh 
the most scrupulous jealousy, the appro- 
priation of public money ; we are the 
guardians of the public purse, we are** 
called upon to prevent all wasteful and 
improvident expences, and, at a moment 
like the present, when ^he necessary ex- 
penditure of the country bears^so heavily 
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upon the people, 1 am astonished that the ( 
Chancellor of the Exchequer shoald ques- 
tion a jealousy' so properly and fairly 
founded, or sliould condemn a measure 
which has for its object the relief of the 
public burdens. Sir, I have also another 
ground of jealousy, a ground which has 
arisen from the explanation which the 
right hon. gent, has just given. He has 
presented a most hunenlable picture of 
the growing expenccs of one branch of 
the public expenditure, namely, the civil 
list, and instead of holding out to the 
House and ihe country the prospect of a 
check to the increase, he has avowed not 
only an existing debt amounting to 
171,000/. but in addition, a ncvcr-lailing 
quarterly excess of 23,000/. Tlic right 
lion. gent, has also not hesitated to de- 
clare, that, in his opinion the amount of 
the sum dedicated for the dischargeof the 
civil It^t, is not adequate to the payment 
of the ^demands on that establishment. 
That in the year 180i, whep Mr. Pitt 
brought before the public a statement of 
the charges on the civil list, and called 
upon Parliament not only to pay the 
debts which had then accrued, but to acid 
to the amount of the annuity granted to 
the King in lieu of bis hereditary revenue, 
he never considered the provision then 
proposed, as equal to cover the payments 
with which the civil list was charged. 1 
cannot admit this statement; I cannot be- 
lieve that Mr. Pitt ever meant to deceive 
Parliament, or was himself deceiyed— we 
must remember that the increase which 
•he then proposed, amounted to nearly 
200,000/. per annum (charges to the 
Amount of 135,000/. were withdrawn, and 
t)0,000/. added to ihe annuity before 
granted, viz. 900,000/. for the payment of 
the civil list estabKsbinentl making the 
whole annual amount 1,100,000/. to which 
must be added about 80,000/, arising from 
the suppressed fees received at the Exche- 
quer, and now applied'in discharge of the 
civil list expences. 

I must think that Mr. Pitt, when he 
made the proposition to ParViament in 
1804, did believe this sum to be fully 
adequate to the payment of alltb3 charges 
on the civil list. I know it to have been 
the decided opinion of his successor in the 
government ; 1 can confidently assure the 
h;>Hpuse th^ when lord Grenville was at 
the head of the Treasury he had consi- 
sidered this subject, and was satisfied th^t 
by proper regulations, the expenditure of 
the civil list could« without difficulty, be 
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confined within the limits of the annuity 
granted in 1804, for i^s provisions. Re- 
gulations had been framed for this pur- 
pose, previous to the dissolution of the last 
government, and the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of thd Exchequer caijnot be ignorant 
of the nature and object of these regula- 
tions, fi)ecause (as far as my recollection 
serves me) a very detailed minute was 
left at the Treasury, for the information 
of the succeeding government. The most 
expensive charges on the civil list, arise 
from two heads ; the one under f he class 
of foreign ministers, the other under the 
class of the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment the board of works. With re- 
spect to the first, it is evident that a great 
diminution must have taken place from 
the situation of Europe, during the last 
three or four years, the amount of our ex- 
penditure in diplomacy is now lessened 
by the diminished number of our foreign 
ministers, we have now but few foreign 
courts to which our ministers resort, and 
therefore i^his head of expence cannot be 
an object of complaint. In the expendi- 
ture of the board of works, a great decrease 
has or ought latterly to* have taken place ; 
it is well known that many of the expen- 
sive works which were carrying on in 
difTerent palaces, have ceased, and, at the 
same time, that continual anck growing ex- 
cess in the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment, which it w,as so difficult to controul ; 
upon this bead, so important in the expen- 
diture of the civil list, particular regula- 
tions were framed by the last administra- 
tion for the conduct of the board of works, 
founded upon the system which had been 
introduced by you, Mr. Speaker, when in 
Ireland, and which has been found to an- 
swer so fully the object of economy for 
which it was erected. 

It will be necessary for me* now. Sir, to 
lay before the House the state of the civil 
list as it stood in the year 1 804, and sub- 
sequently up to the time when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer came into office^ 
because, in the course of his speech, he 
has thrown out insinuations as to the sums 
which were applied' in discharge of the 
debts existing on it, by the last adminis- 
tration. *• 

In the year 1804, when Mr. Pitt meant 
to bring before Parliament every arrear 
and debt then existing on the civil list es- 
tablishment, it appears by a document 
which I hold in my band, and which I 
called for when I was Secretary of the 
Treasury, that a aum remained doe after 
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Parliament had discharged the whole of 
the imagined debt,^mounting to 35,934/. 
I blame not Mr. Pitt fji* this omission, it 
was unavoidable, and he was ignorant of 
the fact. In the iyear ending July 5, 
1805, the excess of the expemuture of the 
civil list, beyond the annuity granted by 
Parliament for the discharge of it, amount- 
ed to 136,1421. In the year ending Ja!y 
5, 1806, to 180,405/. ; and in the three 
quarters ending April 3, 1807, pn^vious 
to the d ^solution of the luot government, 
the excess amounted to 109,576/. ; but 
this excess of ihe last three quarters, arose 
principally from arrears due in 1800, 
which bad been paid ; the growing* pro- 
duce of the fourth qnart€U', ending July 5, 
together with the suppressed Exchequer 
fees, and other sums due to the civil list, 
amounting at least to 3(^0,000/. was fully 
adequate to the discharge of the excess 
then existing, of the year 1807 ; anrl I 
will venture to say, that during the adiui- 
nistration of lord^Grcnville, the expendi- 
ture of the civil list establishmer>t did not 
exceed the annuity granted by Parliament 
for the discharge thereof. With the ideas 
which lord Grenvilie entertained on this 
subject, and to secure tliat advantage 
which he trusted the public would derive 
from the regulations which he had laid 
down for the future limitation of the civil 
list expenditure, he tliought it due to the 
new government, that eveg'y arrear which 
had accrued, and every debt which had 
been contracted since the year 1804, 
should be paid ; and for this purpose he 
took his Majesty’s commands previous to 
bis quitting oflice, for applying to this 
purpose certain sums from the Droits of 
Admiralty, from an escheat to the crown, 
and from the surplus of the hereditary 
revenue of Scotland. It will appear by 
*the paper now on your table, that the first 
sum amounted to 1 90,000/. the second (as 
wellasniy memory serves me)ito 142,000/. 
and the last to 47,000/. These sums, 
making together 379,(9001. to cover an 
excess which 1 have before stated at 
426,123/.; the remayader was made up 
by certain payments due,. consisting of a« 
balance from the marquis of Salisbury, 
lat(‘ Lord Ch>»mberlain, since pTiid ; part of 
the annuity which had been advanced to 
his royal highness the duke of Sussex ; a 
trifling sum of 5,01 3/. paid by myself into 
the Exchequer, towards civil list service, 
at the time I quitteli the Treasury, being 
the balance of 10,000/. secret service, 
issued annually to the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, the half of which had only 
been expended during the administration 
of lord Grenville. These sums, together 
with other trifling payments, completed 
the whole of what was due in arrear to 
the civil list, since the y^ear 1804, when 
Mr. Pitt stated the balance up to April 5, 
1807. The whole sum which had been 
expended in payments to the civil list, 
during that period, amounted to 3,102,057/. 
for wdiich the sum of 3,137,310/. had 
been provided, leaving a balance in favour 
of the civil list, of 35,253/. at the time 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
came into oflice. This, Sir, 1 take upon 
me to sa3^ wa? the state of the civil list 
v^hen the last administration was dissolv ed, 
since which it appears by the paper now 
on your table, that 80,000/. has been 
furnished in the course of last year Irom 
the Droits ©f Admiralty, to make good 
deficiencies in the payment of that estab- 
lishment, and we are also now told that 
171,000/. is.dne, together with a constant 
current annual excess, amounting to no 
less than 100,000/. which his Majesty’s 
present minister is unable to controul. I 
would ask whether such a statement does 
not furnish in the mind of every member 
of this House, sufficient ground of jealousy 
to call for discussion, 1 would ask whether 
it does not justify this or any other propo- 
sition which can be made, to bring before 
the public these transactions, and to face 
the difficulties which are now for the first 
time presented to our view. The right 
hon. gent, has stated in detail, the pay- 
ments which have been made from the 
Droits of Admiralty, among whif h there 
appears to be one of large amount in th^ 
paper on your table, to the receiver of 
those Droids ; 1 should wish to know the 
duties and description of this new ac- 
countant ; I always understood the Re- 
ceiver of the Droits of the crown to* 
the Registrar of the Court of AJmiiuihy. 
Is the Registrar and* the Receiver in this 
instance, the same individual ? or are they 
distinct officers, with distinct duties*and 
distinct*sala’ries ? 1$ the Receiver acknow- 
ledged either by act of Parliament, or by 
the establfsbrnent of the Court of Admi- 
ralty ? I put these questims. Sir, not with 
a view of disputing, but to satisfy myself 
and the House of the legality and grounds 
of these payments. It appears by a re- 
turn which was made to this House, in the 
course of last session, that the balance 
then remaining of the net proceeds paid 
to the Registrar from Droits of the Crown,, 
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amounted to 64^5,0301, 4fS. 5(L and that an 
order bad been made by the Treasury in 
the year 1305, during Mr. Pittas adminis- 
tration, to vest the balance of all Droits 
(reserving a sufficient sum for payment of 
bis Majesty^g warrant) in Exchequer bills, 
to be lodged at the Bank, for the purpose 
of deriving a proiit from the interest 
thereof. We are told that 400,000/. is 
now the amount of the balance of these 
Droits in the hands of the Registrar. I 
must ask the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether any return has 
been made of the interest received on Ex- 
chequer bills, vested by the Registrar of 
the Court of Admiralty in compliance 
with the orders of the Treasury, since the 
year 1805 ; if this balance were now 
vested in obedience to such order, the an- 
nual interest on 400,000/. would be 
20,000/. of which 7,t)00/. could be applied 
withont^difficufty or inconvenience, to the 
payment of the annuity to his serene 
highness the duke of Brunswick. The 
right hon. gent, says this balance of the 
Droits of Admiralty will be required for 
other purposes. When it shall be so re- 
quired, it will then be time to make the 
annuity good to the duke of Brunswick 
from the consolidated fund, butwhy burden 
thgt fund at present, why press upon the 
public expenditure, when you have a pri- 
vate fund to which you can resort for the 
purpose without inconvenience ? But I have 
not as yet stated the annua! interest upon 
the sum of 400,000/. only# the present cx- 
^isting balance, we should know what has 
been the receipt from the interest on the 
Exchequer bills, since 1805. We know 
that since that period the Registrar of the 
Court of Admiralty has frequently had in 
his hands no less than a million of money ; 
suppose we take the average vested in 
Exchequer bills lodged at the Bank, since 
i 805, at 400,000/. the amount of interest 
on this sum would be from April, J805, 
to April, 1810, for five years J 00,000/. 
There is no -statement in the paper now 
on ttfe table of this House, of any interest 
whatever; it is not brought to accoiint ; I 
wi^h to know if it has, or has not been re- 
ceived ? Let it be considered ^by eveyr 
gentleman whohharsme, thatthe purchase 
of this annuity of 7,000/. to the duke of 
Brunswick, is calculated at 70,000/ which 
'is dess by 30,000/. than the amount of 
what the interest of this fund vested in 
Exchequer bills, ought to have produced 
Qllder proper coittroul and management ; 
1 ^ yet the right hon. gent, says this is a 
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subject which furnishes no ground of jea« 
lousy or suspicion, and ipalls not for the in- 
terference of Parliament. 

I have now. Sir, endeavoured to lay be- 
fore the House, such iaformation as J was 
enabled to do on the state of the civil list, 
from knowledge I acquired on this 
subjecfwhen I belonged to the Treasury. 
I must once.more repeat that it was lord 
Grenville^s decided belief (in direct con- 
tradiction to what^has been stated the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer lhi§ night) 
that the annuity granted by Parliament in 
the year 1804, for the payment of the 
cTyil list, under proper regulation and 
contrdul, was adequate to the discharge of 
all the present claims upon that establish- 
ment. I have proved that the right hon. 
gent, entered on bis administration w ith 
the civil list clear of all incumbrance, 
which, I believe, has never before oc- 
curred to any other minister, since the 
commencement of his Majesty’s reign. 

I shall trespass no longer on the atten- 
tion of thcr House ; I have endeavoured to 
reply to most of the observations which 
have been made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but I canndt sit down without 
once more adverting to his declaration 
that this Address is not only ill-timed, but 
disrespectful to the King. Sir, it never 
can be disrespectful on part of this 
House, to point out to his' Majesty the 
means of allevia/ing the public burdens. 
We know from the uniform tenour of his 
reign, that in complying with the recom- 
mendation of this House ibr such an ob- 
ject, he would only be gratifying his own 
benevolent feelings towards his people. 
This is no qutslion on the grant to his se- 
rene highness the .duke of Brunswick, the 
grant has been voted by this House, it is 
sim'{)ly now a questioii how to furnish the 
means of paying it with thti least addi- 
tional pressure on the public. With re- 
spect to the time, every gentleman in this 
House must feel tiiat no period ever called 
for the more active vigilance of Parlia- 
ment, over every branch of the public 
expenditure, than the present time, when 
the severity of taxation is so grievously 
and heavily felt, by every description ana 
class of society in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Rose replied to the observations of 
the last speaker, and stated the accounts 
of the civil list to be open to every one. 
He wished the hon. gent, would move for 
any papers, he might wish for on the sub- 
ject, and he (Mr. R.) would second hia 
motion. Contr^ting the present ci?i\ 
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iist, with that, of George 2, he appealed 
to the House if {sOO,Ou()/. at that time was 
not greater in propM^tkin than 1,100,000/. 
the ainouwt of the civil list now. As to 
the droits of Admiralty, they had,*as his 
right hon. friend had stated, mftny claims 
on them at present. Those s^iisfied, it 
Would still be time enough for parliament 
to decide on the manner in whirh the 
surplus shouhl he appl^'d. 

Mr. Crecvcy ol)Served,^that tlie'e wnsno 
question at this time as to the ri^lit <d' the 
King to file Ar^ prr cent, fund, l)ut it was 
a point which, at some other time, w'ould 
well deserve the serious attention of tlje 
H' use. It had been said, tha; the .siy plus 
had been applied in aid of the civd nsl. 
lie C( uld not t jiter into the proprie ty of 
the appiication of this moiuv. till th*^* 
[>apers stumid be printed; I‘«nt (he aid t«> 
the per cent, tujul liiul hieen (n«lere»! 
out of the droits for the peit>ior»s » f sir \\ 
Popham, Mr Lonir, and ‘ several other 
membeis of parlitimi nt, the iiitiroat^ con- 
nections of the* ministers. Wtien ih«- 
droits i*f the Admiralty wrre thus disposed 
of, it was not too much t(» say lie thought 
that out of (hem .the King should give 
7,00()/. a y**af to one ol his own family. 
'Ihedokeoi Gloucester had an annuity 
from the per cents, and these not be- 
ing sufticieiu, Ik* came on the consoli- 
daicd linui ;»biU the duke of. Gloucester 
being removed, then these gentlemen 
came upon the droits of flie AdmiraUy to 
make u|j the dcfieiency in their aliow- 
anccs. He thougiit it very strange that 
40,000/. shoulil be taken out of tlie fund 
in this way, while it was said, that it could 
not afford 7,000L for the duke of Bruns- 
wick. He then adverted to the 25,000/. 
granted to sir II. Pcfpham, which he 
thought a most improper application. . 

► Mr. Lo/ig contended that the King had 
a complete pow er of disposal over the 44 
per cent, fund, and remarked upon the 
manner in wliicli the hon. gent, who 
spoke last, turned thej^e things into per- 
sonal questions. lie had mentioned Mr, 
Long’s pension ; but he defied the hon. 
gent, to shew, that' any one who had 
served so long in the Treasury, had been 
less remunerated than he .himself had 
been : he had been ten years in the Trea- 
sury before he had received any pension. 
The last subject on which he would have 
spoken, to Mr. Pitt, would have been the 
procuring of any thing for himself; and 
Mr. Pitt knew him too well to suppose, 
that it would have been a favour tg confer 
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on him any thing he .did not deserve. 
Sums had been granted out of the 4| ,ier 
cent, fund, in aid of the civil list un* 
d ‘ubtedly, and it was but reasonable that 
w'hen a deficiency took place in the 
former, it should be aided by the droits of 
die Admiral’ y. As to the grant to sir 
H. P. pham. he shouhl R:«y nothing, because 
it had been discussed in that House, and 
ap|)i eved. 

Mr. CVtcrcy, in expUmation, observed, 
that he never >aid the hon. grnt.’s pension 
was uimicriicd. He had only a * verted lo 
the i-xtiiiordipa y demand which had 
been nc.ide on ihc druiu oT tin* Avb- ira ’-y, 
to pa\ his pt'iisi n an * tb<5St of ; 

Mr. ISroUi'lififit, after o!>s.‘rvn\g tb t die 
real (p.M siiou h mI heem ioi\* . w ith r i- 
iicnus in^ r r, rcuv.-ik.d, thai he fell none 

■ha .vritipi* a.s to ad iressmg iiie crown 
in i.h. ir. .uoiT pn posev!, whi ch seenud to 
have laKcn pcs^^s 'on of ilu uiigds of 
s me o nets — because he heol i^^ clear, 
tine, nu h persoivi to die o* 

verc: n ec’l.i-r was or on;j;ht to bo consi- 
dcp d as in ended ; becauKt he lied it to 
bt clear rfnd ;;o.istii!*iion d doctrine, Lhat, 
though, in point of form, hey wo-re ad- 
drcs.sing the crown, they were in fact ad- 
dressing the ministers. The paper laid 
on the table, did not, he admitted, contain 
any c.ise of gross misapplication of the 
final, wliich nds^pplicatioii, though /con- 
sidered as nri ij.r possible, had not bteen 
alledged actually to liave taken place. 
He could not, however, agree w'ith the 
right hon. the ChaTicellor of the l'k\*che- 
quer, that the numerous minority on the^ 
Inst discu.ssion of this subject had been 
owing to any cause which this papj^r 
served to remove. The princi;>]c had 
been, that as the people were Iteavily 
burdened*to support tlie war, they Fhould 
be relieved Us much as possiV^le by this 
fund produced by the war. Mr. B.^thea 
adverted to the several heads of demand 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer upon the unappropriated part of this 
fund, and shewed that after all there was 
a sum^of from 90,000/. to 100,00(1/. for 
which there was not even the pretence of 
a deniaqd. He next adverted to w.hat 
had been said respecting the pvesent civil 
list, which, considering the depreciation 
of money, had been held to be less than 
that of George 2. He advised tho.se, who 
held this doctrine, to consider that no lest** 
than 3 millions had at different times 
been granted in aid of this list, besides a 
new gi^nt of 270,000?* which appeared 
P tS] 
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on thif paper. He desired them to recol- : 
lect, that though the civil list had been | 
increased, a great many of the pensions 
tipoii it had been stationary, and that 
while every other property had been 
taxed to such an extent, this had paid no 
tax at all. It appeared also from this 
paper, that seven millions had passed 
through the hands of the crown, without , 
the controul of parliament. Three mil- j 
lions had been granted to the captors— | 
but this was Toluntary. It was unknown ' 
in the seven years and American wars — 
and 700,000*/. had accumulated in the 
hands of his late Majesty, which had not 
been touched till his death, when the ad- 
visers of his present Majesty had brought 
it in aid of the public. How^ever much 
honour it had done to these advisers, it 
did very little honour to the ministers of 
his late Majesty. This circumstance 
^>roved with what jealousy the fund ought 
to be v^atched. There had been 470,000/. 
paid away by the crown, without controul 
of parliament, and there still remained a 
very large sum. Was not this fund then 
to be regarded with jealousy ? The plain 
question, cleared of the incidental topics, 
was this — Was the fund adequate to sup- 
ply the amount of the annuity, or not? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had an- 
swered the question, when he had been 
compelled to admit, that there remained 
from 90 to 100,000/. for which there was 
no pretence of a demand for any other 
purpose. 

Mr. Stephen called upon the House to 
^ consider that these droiis of Admiralty 
had been hitherto applied iii an unexcep- 
f.ionable<*manncr ; and particularly with 
respect to the sums granted to indemnify 
meritorious officers (sir Home Popham 
and captains Woolley and Spedding) who 
might have otherwise sutlefcd a material 
los^ through means which the law could 
not redress, and which he was sure the 
country would regre^t. The balance on 
hand, ought not, in his opinion^ to be 
touched for the purpose, because there 
was^’iio probability from the st^te and 
prospect of the war, that any additional 
droits would arise, while there was much 

{ probability- that other claims might offer 
or his Majesty^s bounty, similar to those 
which had already occurred. 

Mr. Whithread w^as happy to find that 
' ' it had turned out that there was a sum of 
2500, OOO/. more than sufficient to purchase 
the annuity for his serene highness. It 
was an after- thought on. the part of the 
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gentlemen opposite, to state the sum of 
40,00l>/. towards building the palace at 
St. Jameses ; if they %ot into brick and 
mortar, they would find 70,000/. would 
not be sufficient. Another item, the ships 
taken in the West Indies, would amount 
to 140>000/. Was it reasonable, that the 
countf'y should be answerable, because 
the captors put the proceeds into the 
hands of insolvents ? It had been said, will 
you throw aspersjons upon the King ? He 
denied, that the motion involved any at- 
tack upon his Majesty persorfally, but 
contended that it referred to ministers 
alone, just in the way in which comments 
were^made upon the King's speech. As 
to the civil list, he was glad of the expo- 
sure which this discussion has produced. 
It now ap[)eared that the deficiency of 
the civil list had been supplied from the 
droits of admiralty. That instead of 
bringing the expenditure of that list with- 
in its income, as the last administration 
had intended, the present ministers meant 
to allow the expenditure to go on uncori- 
trouled, while it blinded the public and 
that House by a misappropriation of the 
droits of admiralty. If such a misappro- 
priation and consequent increase of the 
civil list, were to be defended upon the 
ground of the depreciation in the value of 
money, what answer, he woqld ask, could 
be given to the claims of the naval and 
military officers, the rate of whose pay 
had been so little advanced since the 
reign of queen Anne. But in point of 
fact, the depreciation of money could 
form no plea for any advance applicable 
to the greater part of the civil list, which 
referred to salaries that were fixed. With 
regard to the right hon. gent. (Mr. Long) 
he observed, that that right hon. gent, 
was not to enjoy the pension of 1,500/. 
paid out of this fund, if he held an office 
yielding above 2,000/. a year ; now it ap- 
peared, that the right hon. gent, had 
2,000/. a year from his office, and a house 
besides. Was thi.s then, a compliance 
with the terms of the grant respecting the 
pension ? The hon. member concluded 
with the expression of a wish to know 
%vhat was become of the interest upon the 
droits of admiralty, which, he understood, 
amounted in one year to such a sum ms 
would suffice to purchase an annuity for 
the duke of Brunswick? 

Mr. Long in explanation, stated, that 
the exception alluded to, respecting the 
pension, was introduced upon his own 
suggestion, and that the addition of the 
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house was owing to his Majesty's plea- 
sure. 

Mr. Titrney replied. He maintained 
that the civil list had not suffered by the 
depreciation of mc^ney, and that at pre- 
sent it was, all circumstanebs •considered, 
more productive than upon his Majesty's 
accession to the throne. It was th-n but 
800,000/. a-year; but, from its augmen- 
tation since at different periods, and from 
the transfer of many cjiarges upon it to 
the consolidated fund, it was now raised 
to abouft ,200,000/. a year; which being 
50 per cent, was surely more than enough 
to meet the alleged depreciation of money. 
If the minister would promiiie that tjie ba- 
lance admitted to be on hand of the droits 
of admiralty should be applied to the re 
lief of the public, by paying the annuity 
of the duke of Brunswick, instead of 
saddling that annuity upon the consoli- 
dated fund, he declared that he had no 
disposition to press his motion. But if 
not, he hoped the House would concur 
with him in adopting that motion. 

The House then divided : For the mo- 
tion 75 — Against it 101 — Majority 26. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromhy, hon. J. 

Lambton, R, 

Austruther, sir J. 

Latouche, R. 

Astley, sir J. II. 

Lefevre, C. S. 

Babifigtoii, T; 

Lemon, C. 

Barham, J, F.* 

IJoyd, J. M. 

Baring, A. 

Lockhart, J. J. 

Bernard, Sernpe 

Macdonald, J. 

Bewicke, C. 

Martin, IL 

Brand, hon. T. 

Martin, K. 

Brougham, H. 

Maule, hon. W. 

Blow lie, A. 

Mexborough, earl 

Byng, G. 

Mildmay, sir 11. C. 

Calcraft, J. 

Mills, W, 

Cavendish, Id. G. 

Milton, viscount 

Calvert, N. 

Moore, P. 

Cavendibh, W, 

Mostyn, sir T, 

Colborne, N. W. R. 

Newport, sir J. 

Cooke, 

Nurth, Dudley 

Cuthbert, J. R. 

O’Hara, C. 

Daly, rt. bon, D, B. 

Palmef, C. 

Fitzpatrick, rr. hon. R. 

Parnell, IL 

Frankland, W. 

<^*ons(>nby, rt. bon. G. 

Freeniantle, W. H. 

Porcliester, lord 

Goddard, K. 

Pym, F. 

Greenhill, R. 

Scudamore, R. P. 

Grenfell, P. 

Scbiight, sir J. ^ 

Halsey, J. 

Shipley, W. 

Howard, IL 

Smitli, W. 

Howard, hon. W. 

Smith, J. 

Howard), 11. 

Taylor, M. A. 

Hume, W. H. 

Tierney, rt. hon. G. 

Jackson, J. 

Tracy, C. H. 

Johnstone, G. 

Treinayne, J. IL 

Knox, hon. T. 

Walpole, hon, G. 

hoD. W. 

Ward, bori; S. W. 


Western, C. C. Tellers. 

Wharton, J. Sharpe, R. 

Whitbread, S, Creevy, T. 

Wynn, sir W. W. 

HOUSE OF COMMOKS. 

Thursday, May 31. 

[Petition respecting Gloucesteb 
Election, and Viscount Dursley.] Mr. 

presented aPeiitioii from Thomas 
Hughes, William Weale Darke, Thomas 
Holbrow, John Holbrow, and others, free- 
holders of the county of Gloucester, sett- 
ing forth, That, by an act of parlia- 
ment, made and passed in the 3!5d year of 
king George 2, it was, amongst other 
things, enacted, that everj’^ person who 
should be elected a member of the House 
of Commons should, before he presumed 
to vote in the House of Commons, or sit 
there during any debate in the said House 
of Commons, after their Speaker is ijhosen, 
produce and deliver in to the clei jj of the 
said House, at the table, in the middle of 
the said Hbuse, and whilst the House of 
Commons is then duly sitting, with their 
Speaker in the Chair of the said House, a 
paper or account signed by every such 
member, containing the name or names of 
the parish, township, or precinct, or of 
the several parishes, townships, or pre- 
cincts, and also of iho county or of the 
several counties in which the lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments do lie, whereby 
he makes out his qualification, declaring 
the same to be of the annual value of 
6()0/. above repiizes if a knight of th« 
shire ; and also, at the same time, take^ 
and subscribe the oath therein particularly 
mentioned, which oath theHousif of Com- 
mons is thereby empowered and required 
to administer ; and that the said oath and 
subscriptidm therein directed to be takea 
should be entered in a parchment roll to 
be provided for that purpose by the ^lerk 
of the House of Commons : and such pa- 
pers and account^ so signed and deli- 
vered in to the clerk as aforesaid, should 
be filed and carefully kept by him ; and 
it was further enacted, that if any person 
who should be elected to serve in any fu- 
ture parliament as a knightof the shire, or 
^ a citTzen, burgess, or baron of the 
!]!inque Ports, should presume to sit or 
vote as aforesaid as a member of the 
House Commons before he has deli- 
vered in such ^paper and account, and*® 
.aken and subscribed such oath as afr»re- 
said, or should not be Qualified according 
to the intent and meaning of a recited act 
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and of thaCt act, his election should be. and 
is thereby declared to be void, and a new 
writ should be issued to elect a new mem- 
ber in the said person’s room ; but it was 
thereby provided that nothing in that act 
contained should extend to the eldest son 
or heir apparent of any peer or lord of 
parliament, or of any person qualified as 
a knight of the shire; and that, at the late 
election for the county of Gloucester, a 
person, calling himself William Fitzhar- 
dinge Berkeley, commonly called viscount 
Dursley, was elected and returned, and 
has, as the petitioners have been informed 
and believe, taken his seat in the House; 
and that it appears from the roll kept by 
the elerk of the House, for the purpose of 
entering the oaths and subscription re- 
quired by the said act of parliament, that 
the said William Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
commonly called viscount Dursley, hath 
not delivered in such paper or account, or 
taken and s jbscribed such‘oatln as by the 
said act of parliament is required ; but it 
apj)ears from the minute book, that the 
said William Fitzhardinge Bcrkcdey com- 
monly called viscount Dursliy, stated 
himself to bd heir apparent of a peer; 
and that it appears by the register book 
of baptisms kept for tlie parish of Saint 
George Hanover square, ir^ the county of 
Middlesex, that the said Wilhain Fiizhar- 
dinge rkeley was baptized on the 1^5rh 
day ol January# 1787, l)y tiie name a!!*l 
stile of \V’ ij liain Fitzbardinoe, son of the 
earl of Berkeh y, by IMai y Cole ; and 
that it also 'p)>ea^^, l)y the register bi. ok «sf 
marriages kej>i for the parish of St. Marv 
'L:unb(*th, ni the (^Jounty of .'urrey, liiat 
the said co>ri of IV .ke!ey wa^ mariit'd on 
tlTe I bill day of ?day 1 7 9b to M ary (h)le 
of that paridi spinster; and n al o ap- | 
pears, by an entry in the rogkti r tuad; 
kept by the coirninssary of ,f^'^ui:ey, that 
the said earl ol IF rkeiey t J ;>n the 

6th cfay i f i\hiy I79^i, before Toovnas 
Champioii Crcsj»?gii\’ siirrog'itc, and ma le 
oath, amongd, other tl/iugs, that he as a 
bacludnr, and intetided to merry w.tlj 
Mary Cole spinster ; aiid that it 
by th.i register book of b.q k.'}}t for 

the parish of St, jManin in the ti: his, iii 
the county »of Middlesex, that sn‘i>.sequent 
to the said nran'iage (viz. on ilic iQJj 
day of November 1799} tl)ere was bap- 
tized in the raid parish the right lionour- 
• -able Thomas Fnzhardtnge lord .Dursley, 
son of the riglit iio»ioui;\bie Frederick An* 
gnstUvS earl of rich y and Jvlary countess 
of Ikukeley ; and fite petltionera then fore 
humbly canceive that the said William 
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Fitzhardinge Berkeley is not the eldest 
son and heir apparent of a peer or lord of 
parliament, and thertAbre has no right to 
the benefit of the proviso in the aforesaid 
act of*parliament in favour of eldest sons 
and heirs apparent eff peers or lords of 
parliament; and that, as he the said Wil- 
liam !^?itzhardjnge Berkeley has presumed 
to sit in the House, without having deli- 
vered in his qualification, or taken the 
oath as required by the said act, his elec- 
tion is void, and that a new writ ought to 
issue to elect a new member in his room ; 
and tlierefore praying, that the House will 
take the premises into consideration, and 
grant them such relief as the justice of 
the case requires, and as to the House 
shall seem meet.” 

On the question for bringing up the 
petition, 

Mr. IJankes said, he did not under?!tand 
that the petition called the return in ques- 
tion ; it did not therefore follow, ttiat it 
should be brought up as a matter of course. 
Tile Petition only prayed the Hou^e to 
take the case into consideration, and to 
grant sut:h relief as they should see cause. 

Sir#/. Anstrulhfr said, unUss the House 
were informed as to the form ol tlie pe- 
tition, it was impossible tliey could say, 
whether it ought or ought not to be 
brought up. 

'flic Speaker said, it wouUkbe necessary 
for the hon. member to slate more dis- 
tiiKily the iiatufe of the petition to the 
Ho...;. 

Mr. Swann then stated, from the Peti- 
tion, the . omplauil of the Petiiioners 

Mr. ’iitrney cnuld not consider this pe- 
iine*ii as txxplained by th(t hon. member 
who t; ndered it to the House, as one re- 
gularly f 'uiided upon tlie Grenville act ; 
hu it coiiipl lined of no undue election or 
f. tiun, r.or of any insuilicient return. 
AiKii althoiu h it migiit be competent for 
I any member of that House to rise in big 
I place, aiui .'.laie the circumstance aliedged 
by this petition ; ^^lamely, that an hon. 
o:- JibiT at tlu^ time of iiis being sworn 
member, omitted to produce his qualifica- 
lioii, and on llie proof of that fact, to move 
fbr a new writ; yet the House did not 
j want any set ol men in the county of 
Gloucester or elsewhere, to lay before 
them, the life, parentage, and education of 
any of their membeis ; he tlierefore ob- 
jected to receiving the petition, as not 
coming forward in the shape it ought to 
have assumed in order to be entitled to re^ 
ception from that House. 

Mr. Bankes thought if this petition was 
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to be received at all, it could only be as a 
matter of course, and, if it did not come 
within the Grenvill? Jfct, that it could not 
be so received. 

Mr. Bathurst c^reat doubt as to llie 
receiving of the petition. was by m 

means satisfied tlr.tt it could he considercti 
as coming within the purview :>f the 
Grenville ^ but at the same time he w-as 
not piepared to say, that any petition 
which did not come unjer this act must 
therelore he rejected, and could on no 
acermnt •lie entertained bv the Mouse. 
The questio!! v\^as of great importance, and 
he tth)ughL that the House ought not to be 
called on to deride incidental iy u^kui a 
motion of tins nature ; but that if the pe- 
tition should be received, the discussion 
upon it ought to be adjourned to a future 
day, in order to give the House time to 
consider the subject, and to be more pre- 
pared for its di'Cussioii. 

SirJ. Anstruihcr said, this petition w^as 
obviously not founded upon the Grenville 
act, as it profe* ed to be. 7jit re were 
but limr points to whicli that act pro- 
pel Iy applied, namely, undue election, 
undue return, insuflicient return^ and no 
return at all. Of no one of these did tiiis 
petition complain. No olijection what- 
ever apfieared to have been made to the 
insulficit ncy .of lord Dursley ’s qualifica- 
cation, as ought to have l)een done at the 
time of the election, ^f the alledged 
ground of objection existed. No person 
complained of any irregularity in the re- 
turn at the time, nor of any practical in- 
jury sustained by any person in conse- 
quence of tliat return. The petition 
w^as therefore nothing more than a mere 
paper of information to the House, that a 
person was sitting as one of its members 
who had not |)rodnced his qualification at 
•the time of his being sworn, as by law re- 
quired. The omission here complained of 
asa ground of disqualification, might and 
could only be taken up by the House 
itself, but the present [^tition could never 
be sent to a Committee under the Gren- 
ville act. If then the question could 
only be taken up by tlie Jblouse, was it fij 
that it should be done in consequence of a 
petition like the present ? He knew no- 
thing of the parlies hut from the descrip- 
tion of persons coming before them in 
Ibis petition, stating themselves to be free- 
holders oi the county of Gloucester, who 
could have come forward in a very dif- 
ferent way, he could not view them inauy 
very favourable aspect. They had a right 


to have called on the candidate for bis 
qualification during the election; they 
might have voted agiinj^t him, or they 
might have petitioned against his re»urn ; 
they had, as freeholders, cho.sen to forego 
^hose modes of obtaining satisfaction. 
Tht-y had not even staled that he was not 
the fitfer.t person to repiesent the county ; 
they hail not condescended to fix on any 
grievance under which they laboured ; 
and he could view this petition therefore in 
no other light than as an attempt to draw 
che House into a decision of a question 
which could serve no practical purpose 
whatever. In that view of the case, was 
it fit for the House to proceed on this pe- 
tition ? Tiiat it w'as not an electii n pe- 
tition was clear. I’he petitioners had no 
tijore interest in the matter than any other 
m:in in En^^land. The petition was no 
more nor no i(*ss than a mere paper of in- 
formation to tl^e House, complaiitijig of 
what was only an irregularity in a tnember 
of that House ; and the (juestion was, if 
the matlcr'ought to come before them in 
that shape. He admitted that it was per- 
fectly competent for any member of that 
House to shew that this was a case in 
vvliich a new writ should issue. Yet in the 
event of iiis ntaking such motion, he must 
also be bound to make out the facts. The 
House, however, had no right to call 
on the present petitioners to make out the 
facts they averred ; to punish them if 
they failed ; nor even to visit theiri with 
costs in the event of their allegations 
proving groundless and vexatious. Nei- 
ther would the noble lord, who was thcp 
subject of the petition, with whose figure 
even he (sir J. A.) was unacquaiftted, have 
it in his power to insist on defending him- 
seif. He again warned the House there- 
fore, agamst entering into a question 
which was brought before them with no 
practical object whatever. Theyou^iUto 
be delicate of receiving such questions, 
and should not entertain them without ne- 
cessity. The rights of lord Dui.sley, or of 
his younger brother, could iu‘Vf;r be 
touch^il by that House, and therefore it 
was impossible thc}^ could ever properly 
interfere.. 

• Mr. Wj/nn thought tht^question involved 
the House in considerable difficulty. It 
was true, it did not complain under any 
of the four points in the Grenville act,,, 
stated by the hon, and learned member 
who had just sat down. But, nevertheless, 
it did complain of a disijualifr ation in the 
person now sitting as the representative of 
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the petitioners, of which they might not 
have been aware at the time of the elec- 
tion ; and, therefore, the complaint rested 
npon another point, namely, the non -pro- 
duction of qualification at the time of being 
flworn in, w’hich, under the Grenville act, 
rendered the election ipso facto null and 
void. He did not see how the House could 
properly refuse to entertain and consider 
such a complaint arising from any number 
of electors. But he was nevertheless for 
adjourning . the consideration to a subse- 
quent day 

Mr. Whitbread conceived it to be impos- 
sible to object to the petition being brought 
up. It would then, however, become a 
matter of serious consideration, whether it 
should lie on the table. lie was satisfied 
that it could not be received as coming 
under the Grenville act, and he was also 
convinced it would be agreeable to the 
feelings of every gentlerqan in the House 
to find vhat they could not entertain it at 
all, as by it they were called to the consi- 
deration of a point which they could never 
be competent to determine. What were 
they called on here to decide ? That a 
person who assumed to himself the title 
of lord Dursley, eldest lawful son and heir 
apparent to the earl of Berkeley ; whom 
the earl of Berkeley, too, himself declared 
to be so ; who under that character, had 
stood candidate for the county of Glou- 
cester, and had been elected ; v\"as not the 
erson he and his father so represented 
im to be ! Would the House wish to take 
upon itself such a power ? would they 
^wish, without having any right of juris- 
diction or any constitutional call on them 
to do so,‘‘not only to determine so, but also 
to declare that earl Berkeley had been 
guilty of a conspiracy against the county 
of Gloucester? Before they ventured to 
take such a task upon themselves, he 
p<*'e»amed they would at least wush to learn 
from ^Ihe petitioners whether they were at 
the time of the return, acquainted with 
the matters stated in the petition. If the 
consjiquence of allowing the present pe- 
tition to lie on the table was to have the 
effect of depriving a person of his rights, 
or of causing the House to interfere in a 
matter over whiqh they had no !egitimz.te 
jurisdiction, he must oppose it. He could 
not think the House called on to plunge 
itself into such a dilemma as this. He 
had no objection to the petition being 
brought up, but could not consent to its 
lying on the tabif. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer thought 


there could be no doubt as to receiving the 
petition. The question would then cer- 
tainly be, having reitefved it, if they could 
refuse to pay attention to the contents of 
it. Hfe agreed that t^ie House could not 
interfere iA the rights of parties, but still 
they were entitled to entertain the ques- 
tion far as they themselves were con- 
cerned. If he felt as clear on this point 
as some other hon. gentlemen seemed to 
do, he should doubt as to the propriety of 
at all receiving the petition. He was 
therefore in favour of adjoiirnnf^nt, that 
the question might be maturely considered. 

Mr. Abercrombie concurred in the opi- 
nion that the petition ought to be brought 
up. The House ought to have accurate 
information u})on the subject, and it was 
also desirable to know whether the petition 
contained any allegation that the peti- 
tioners were not aware of the facts they 
now brought forward at the time of the 
election. Because if they had known of 
them then, and had neglected to demand 
the qualification on that occasion, it would 
be for the House to consider how far it 
ought to entertain the petition and remedy 
their neglect. But the same objection 
would not apply to a motion made by the 
hon. gent, who presented a petition for a 
new writ, 

Mr. Pomonhy wished to know whether 
the petition complained of an undue elec- 
tion and claimed for the petitioners the 
benefit of the idth of Geo. 3d, called the 
Grenville act ? 

Mr. Swann replied that it did not, as if 
it had so complained, he should have felt 
it his duty to give it in at the table without 
motion. The petition was then brought 
up, and on its being read, 

Mr. ^u?aww,pieviously to his moving that 
the petition do lie on the table, felt it ne- 
cessary to state, that he should not take' 
upon himself the responsibility of proving 
the allegations it contained, nor think it 
his duty to submit any motion founded 
upon it to the Ho*’se.~He concluded by 
moving that the petition do lie on the 
table.— On this question being put, 

^ Mr. Galcraft, thought every attention 
was due to this grave and serious subject. 
He did not mean on any account to point 
out what course ought to be pursued, but, 
without presuming to dictate to the House 
(as he perceived by what had been read 
of the petition, that some few of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, but not all, had 
been stated,) he begged leave to mention 
some facts which came to bis knowledge. 
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The petitioners stated that in n^O the earl | 
of Berkele}»^ was married to Mary Cole ; 
having suppressed *th% fact, with which 
they must have been acquainted, of a re- 
gistry in the parish.of Berkeley in Glou- 
cestershire, of the marriage ol Varl Berke- 
ley with Mary Cole in the year 1785. 
This fact must have been wxli known to 
the petitioners, for it had been some years 
since the subject of much discussion in the 
House of Lords, and a.common topic of 
conversation at that time in the county of 
Gloucesftrr. So that the petitioners who 
came to that House for justice, suppressed, 
not only that registry of the marriage, but 
also an entry opposite to the entry the 
birth of lord Dursley, that he was the le- 
gitimate son of earl Berkeley, who for 
reasons best known to the parties thought 
proper to conceal the previous marriage, 
if the petitioners had any doubt upon the 
subject, they ought to have demanded 
his qualification from lord ‘Dursley at the 
election. As to what had been staled re- 
lative to the marriage in 17y6, i-hat mea- 
sure had been resorted to by the advice 
of the most eminent counsel, because 
it was supposed at that time that all the 
documents concerning the original mar- 
riage had been lost. He had thought it his 
duty to state all he happened to know 
upon this subject, and however reluctant 
he might be ID reject the petition, he felt 
the less difficulty on the subject, because 
by not receiving this, the parties would not 
be deprived by the House of their re- 
medy, as he understood they would still 
have till Monday to present another peti- 
tition conformably to the provisions of the 
Grenville act. There was much in what 
had been said by his hon. friend that, if 
this petition in its preseht shape should be 
decided to be frivolous and vexatious, ‘the 
• petitioners would not be liable to costs. 
Besides as the hon. gent, who presented 
the petition. had declared it not to be his 
intention to found any motion upon it, 
this scandal w^ould gobforth to the world, 
whilst the petition, if received, might re- 
main for ever a dead letter on the table. 
He thought the present quite a new ques- 
tion. He therefore wished it postponed 
till another day. If the House should 
then think the application malicious and 
groundless, they would be able to say 
what mode they should adopt for vin- 
dicating the character of the injured in- 
dividual, and punishing the calumniators. 
He concluded by moving, that the debate 
he adjourned till Tuesday neial. 


1810.— and Viicount Dursley, [225^ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked 
whether the hon. gent, who had just sat 
down, had any reason to know whether 
the petitioners had still time remaining 
to present a petition founded on the Gren- 
ville Act, because if they had, that would 
urH|ue$tionably make an alteration in the 
question ? 

Mr. Calcraft stated that to have been 
ins apprehension at first, but admitted that 
he iiad mistaken the case. 

The Solicitor General thought the real 
point to consider was, whether the petition 
complained of an improper election, and . 
came within the Grenville Act, because if 
so, there could be no doubt that it ought 
to be entertained. The question therefore 
was not, whether in its form, but whether 
in its subject matter, the petition was com- 
prehended within the Grenville Act. That 
was a nice point, because the election 
had been allowed to be good and the re- 
turn good ; the difficulty therefor^ was to 
ascertain, ^whether the subsequent act 
charged as having been omitted, was such 
as to invalidate the election, ah initio, and 
thus in substance bring the matter of the 
petition within the Grenville Act. It ap- 
peared to him that the House ought to 
follow the course pointed out by ad- 
journing the debate to another day. The 
House would thus have a sufficient oppor- 
tunity to make up its mind whether this 
petition came within the Grenville Act, 
whether they ought to reject it, or refer it 
to a committee of privileges, as well with 
a view to the justice of the case, as to vin- 
dicate the character of one of their owrf 
members, if it should happen to have been 
falsely reflected upon. From *the litrte 
consideration which he had been able to 
bestow on the subject, he should be dis- 
posed to tfiink that the case did not come 
within the Grenville Act. The reason 
why he thought so was, that that acfr re- 
lated to things done during the election, 
and substituted the tribunal of the Com- 
mittee for the returning officer, giving it 
power to amend the return in case of any 
unduebelection or return. Any doubt he 
had, arose from the act of the 23d of Geo. 
II. stating that the omission to give in the 
q^uaiification rendered giot the seat but 
the election void. If the seat only were 
declared void, he should not have any 
doubt that the petition was not within the^ . 
Grenville Act. When it stated, however, 
that the election was void, thereby a 
doubt naturally was excited, though be 
was disposed to construe the a^t to meaa 
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not actually void, but avoidable. He there- 
fore should vote for the motion that the 
debate be adjourned to Tuesday next. 

In putting the question, the Speaker 
intimated the propriety of hisS apprising 
the noble person concerned, the day on 
%vhlch the debate was to be renewed. 

Mr. Wynn thought, if the application 
should be found to be calumnious, it w'ould 
be the duty of the House to search for 
precedents for punishing the petitioners. 

Sir J, Ansiruthcr could not agree with 
the Solicitor General, that the case was 
altogetlier new. It was fully discussed in 
the case of the Westminster election, 
argued by his learned friend near him 
(Mr, Adam) and the master of the rolls. 

The question for adjourning the debate 
till Tuesday was then put and carried. 

[East India Company's Affairs ] Mr. 
Ji. Dundas moved the order of the day for 
the House to resolve intq a Commiittce 
of the whole House upon the aflairs of the 
East India company. On the question 
being put, 

Mr. Creeoty rose to oppose going into 
the Committee, on the ground that there 
was not sudicient information before the 
House to enable gentlemen to form any 
correct op iiiiop upon this important ques- 
tion. There was one paper in particular, 
which he had moved for on a former day, 
and had been ordered to be printed, that 
would be necessary for the elucidation of 
the subject, but was not yet in the hands 
of gentlemen ; and as this paper would in 
a very few days be in the hands of gentle- 
•men, he could not, therefore, see any 
reason for pressing the business at that 
moment.*- The question to begone into in 
the Committee, was, whether the parlia- 
ment should give 1 ,500,000/. of the pub- 
lic money to the India Company. It was 
necessary for him here in order to shew 
how« little claim the company had upon 
the public, to state briefly, the several 
applications which had been made by the 
Ea^t India company to that House wdthin 
the last thirty years. The hon. gent, then 
stated in detail, the various applicagons of 
this description from the 21st of the King 
in 1781, when the charter was* renewed, 
when the bond d/ebt of the company was 
only 150,000/. when its capital was 
S,200,000/. when the company stipulated 
to pay 400,000/. annually to the public, 
to make a dividend of 8 per cent., and to 
pay over 3-4ths of the surplus profits to 
the use of the pu^>lic, down to the present 
application, when the bond debt of the 


company was 5,000,000/. the capital 
8,000,000/. and when it was proposed, to 
obtain a sum of j,5c>0,c?00/. more from, the 
public. The {ion, member then slated], 
the views he had in wishing the papers he 
had called for lo be put into the hands of 
gentlemen before ihe}^ shbuld be called 
upon to grant so large a sujn of the public 
lnone 3 ^ The exposition of their aflairs by 
the court of directors themselves, and the 
supplement tn it, would shew the declining 
trade of this flourishing company. These 
documents stated the profus of she trade 
of the company to have been in 1802-3, 
rn7,r59/. in 1803-4, 115,319/,; in 1804-5, 
92, lty>/. ; in I 80fl, 11,472/. ; in 1807 the 
loss was 27^4,57 1/. The hon. gent, then 
complained of the very improper and un- 
intelligililc manner in which the annual 
accounts of the company were gei?era!ly 
presented. As the company therefore bad 
failed in all its promises to thcpublic— 
as its debt, and its capital, hud so enor- 
mously increased during the last 30 years, 
and as no necessity existed for going into 
the Committee till the House should be in 
full possession of the requisite information, 
he meant to oppose the motion of the hon. 
gent, and would take the sense of the 
House upon it. 

Mr. U. Dundas observed that the hon. 
gent, seemed to him to have takcii u course 
very iiijurioufi to his own object of obiaining 
that information, which tbe hon. member 
certainly ujqieaVcd to want. At a time 
when it was his intention, in the commit- 
tee, to put the Houl’c ill possession of the 
grounds upon v;hich his j reposition was 
founded ; grounds, most of widen the hrin. 
gent, seemed not to be awa;e of; that 
hon. gent, wished to provoke a deb ite on 
the general question before the House 
would he able to go into it v^ith c fleet. 
But the h<»n. gent, should in this instance 
be disappointed in hia c:^peciaiion. — It 
was not his iiUeniion to state the grounds 
on which his proposition rested till the 
House should huv^*^ resolved into the com- 
mittee, where both the lion. gent, and 
himstdf would have the fullest opportunity 
of expianatioa. Js either should he follow 
the hon. gent, into his details for the last 
30 or 40 years. On this point he should 
only observe, that from tlie hon. gent, for 
the first time, hf* had heard it asserted, 
that it was a proof of decline for a com- 
mercial comp»any to increase its capital 
for the pui poses of trade. All the papers 
the hon. gentleman had alluded^ to had 
been many weeks before the committee 
3 
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up stairs ; several copies had be^n even 
made of the. docqjnent he most particu- 
larly wished for ; antf if the hon. member 
had thought proper, he might haye had 
any one of them f<«' his use at any time 
he pleased. B.ut towards the close of the 
hon. gent.'s speech, he had admitted that 
there was a complete exposition of the 
affairs of the company, down to the latest 
period, already before the House. The 
papers laid before the committee in 1808, 
were ncjt necessary to shew the House 
^"hat the state of the trade was at present. 
He should not touch upon the other mat- 
ters referred to by the hon. gent, till the 
House should be in the committee^ and 
consequently it was unnecessary ipr him 
to add any thing at present to what he had 
just stated. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that if it were 
proposed that the House was to go into 
the committee, otily to consider of the 
question respecting .the loan to the India 
company, and he^were to understand, that 
it was not intended to go into ihe consi- 
deration of the general state of tlie afliiirs 
of India, he should not feel ^ny objection 
to the motion for going into tlie commit- 
tee. The house divided, for the motion 
43 ; against it 7 ; majority 36. 

Whilst strangers were excluded, the 
House resolved itj?elf into the committee, 
and on their rc-admission to the gallery, 

Mr. Dundas was on liis^legs, staling the 
causes of the dillicultics in which the com- 
pany found itself involved ; the chief of 
which arose from the number ©f bills pre- 
sented in this country for payment upon 
their India debt. It had been the object 
of the company, however, to confine their 
loans in India to their surplus revenue 
there, and they had succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent in Madras and Bomba'y ; 
*but there were no accounts from Ben^l 
to shew how the plan answered there. 
But a complete account of all their debfs 
and of their general situation, would be 
laid before the Housi next session. It 
had never been expected that these Indiafi 
debts could be discharged out of their 
commercial profits here. • The India debi 
contracted in the acquisition of territory, 
in the prosecution of wars, 'ought to be 
charged on the territorial revenue. The 
House had been in the habit of extending 
relief to merchants under temporary em- 
barrassments, but the company would have 
been able to meet all their late immense 
lo.sses in trade bad it not been for these 
India bills. He proposed to move an 
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issue "of 1-|- million in Exchequer bills for 
the relief of the company, whicl^ould 
be made payable within » limited<^TOe, to 
bring the company's affairs, under discus* 
sion some time next session.' It appear- 
ed strange to some gentlemen that the 
House should advance a sum of money to 
the directors, and limit the payment to a 
certain time ; but he wished that such 
should be the conduct of the House, as it 
w^as most desirable that the accounts 
should be produced with regularily and 
punctuality. With respect to the means 
which the company had of repaying the 
sum, it was absurd to entertain a doubt of 
their capability of discharging a sum of 
vastly greater magnitude than that which 
he WHiiild propose to the conimitice. It 
was evident to every body, if goods to the 
amount of 6 or 8,000,000/.' the property 
of the company, were under the immediate 
eye of the crowsi, that such property would 
fully defray the loan of ),50O,0(f0/. and 
I that it coujd instantly be appropriated to 
that ptirpoKe. Besides, this det)t might be 
liquidated by the company defraying cer- 
tain naval ( xpences in the East Indies, hi- 
therto defiayed by the ci'own. Mr. D. 
then adverted to the w'ars in which the 
company had -been engaged, which had 
occasioned the deficit in their revenue 
compared wdlh their expenditure. But 
there was now a prospect of their being 
able considerably to reduce their military 
establishment. He further stated that 
the government had called upon the cooi- 
pany to give licences for individual trade 
to Africa, the Red 8ea and Southern con-e 
tinent of America. The House,* however, 
would have a future opportunity* of rega- 
lytingthe India tfade in whatever manner 
should apj3ear most proper. WMien he 
slated this, however, he had no* hesitation 
in confessing, that if the renew'al of the 
East India charter was now to be proposed, 
he would not be one of those to cpnsent: 
to its renew'al on the conditions on which 
it now stood.— He concluded by moving 
'that the sum of l,5u0,000/. should' be 
granted! to the East Jndia company. 

Mr. Creevey stated, that he . had but little 
confidenoe in the security proffered for 
tifis sum. It was remarkable that, as to 
India, the hon. gent, had only been able 
to shew a decrease of deficit— he had said 
nothing of surplus; He contended, in o'p- . • 
position to the last* speaker, that increata 
of investment was not necessarily a. source 
of profit. Where the trade wals a losing 
one, it was a means of iricreased^loss ; and 

<i[i3 
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be referrf»d to lord Minto's letter, to sKew 
bow^e matter stood in the present in- 
9tan^^ The company had be contended 
fcompletely failed in all their engagements | 
to the public ; and instead of nine millions, 
vrhich they ought to have paid by this 
time, they had only paid 500,000/. 

Mr. Dundas observed, that the aflTairs of 
the Company could not be considered as a 
mere mercantile concern. They were not 
to be considered as bankrupt, because their 
commercial profits here could not answer 
all the demands' for the India bills. It 
might as well be said that this country 
was bankrupt, because it could not at once 
discharge a debt of 600,000,000/. 

Col. Allen stated that he had received a 
letter f;*om India, stating on instance of 
%ad faith in the Company, in regard to a 
loan contracted there. It was of the last 
importance to preserve the confidence of 
the fiaiives ; and he confevssed that the let- 
ter in question had almost destroyed the 
remains of confidence which he had had in 
the stability ol the Company. 

Mr. Dundas stated, that the transaction 
in question was now under investigation. 

Mr. t/o4/2$^one supported the motion, al- 
though he considered it perfectly delusive 
to argue that the aflairs of the East India 
Company were in a flourishing state. 
With respect to the alledged reduction of 
the military force in India, it was impossi- 
ble, inasmuch as it was now scarcely suf- 
ficient for the protection of the territories 
subject to the Company. 

Mr, Grant denied that the allegations 
relative to the insolvency of the Company 
were in any degree borne out by the facts, 
althouglf it was inahifest that the general 
circulation of such rumours, both within 
and without those walls, was,^ above all 
other circumstances, calculated^o produce 
much of the evil which it was only ailect 
e4 to predict. It was no proof that be- 
cause the coflers of the Company at home 
in consequence of their commercial anti 
political exertions in India were not full 
that therefore the application to the coun- 
try tor an advance of a certain suoi, wa: 

. a proof of insolvency. Had not at variou 
' tjimes great chartered bodies made sue 
applications to t^ie House of Cofnmom 
Did not the Bank of England do so, and 
would it be contended that such an aci 
fully illustrated the insolvency of that cor- 
poration I 

Mr. ,l¥endergast complained of the w'ani 
of uniformity of «sy3tem between the go- 
yernment at home and in India. At on 


me there were preparations making in 
India for sending 25 ,0Cjp men from Bombay 
.o attack Persia, hna even change the 
dynasty of that country, while in this 
rountry the government were anxious to 
conciliate 'Persia. The .enterprise also 
which took place at Macao, was directly 
contrary to the system that government 
would w'ish to pursue towards China, and 
had been followed by serious disadvan- 
tages. Notwithstanding he felt himseh 
obliged to disapprove of those tWngs, yet 
he must poncur in the vote for giving tl\e 
Company the assistance proposed. 

Lord Morpeth replied, that though no 
detailed view of the situation of India had 
yet been presented to the House, but 
nevertheless he conceived that the Com- 
pany had a claim on their liberality and 
nduigence. 

A division then took place. For the 
motion 75 ; Against it 10; Majority 65. 

[Funding 'ExcHEauER Bills.] Mr. 
Whitbread rose to ask \he right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether it 
was the intention of government to/ take 
any immediate step in cbnsequence of the 
Report of the Select Committee respect- 
ing the abuses detected in the office for 
funding exchequer bills ? He would cer- 
tainly wish to leave the business in the 
hands of ministers if they were prepared 
to act upon it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that it was a subject which would require 
very serious consideration, and could not 
be disposed of in a day. The hon. gent, 
and the House would feel that the question 
concerned the arrangement of an entire 
office, and that therefore it was a question 
of such detail, and which required such 
minute attention, that possibly he might 
not have leisure sufficient for the purpose, 
to bestow during the present session. He' 
assured him, however, that he would give 
the subject his most serious consideration. 

Mr. Whitbread acknowledged that thei 
revision of the w'kole department w^as an 
ailair that would necessarily require time 
and attention ; he thought, how^ever, that 
,the punishment of those offenders, he 
meant the three officers named in the re- 
pqrt, ought immediately to take place. If 
that were done, he thought that the revi- 
sion of the arrangement of the office might 
be left to take place at leisure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
even the immediate dismissal of these 
three officers, would be attended with some 
inconvenience, as it w^ould be necessary 
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to select others, to .fill their places.— The 
cohversatipn then ^ded. ' 

[Abolition of SInecure Offices.] 
Mr. Davies Giddy reported IVopi the 
Committee of the vholo House, to whom 
it was referred to consider farther of the 
third Report from the Committee on Public 
Expenditure, the Resolutions, which they 
had directed him to report to the House ; 
which he read in his place, and delivered 
in at the table. • 

The first Resolution, viz. That it is 
the opinion of this Committee, Tliat the 
utmost attention to economy, in all the 
branches of public expenditure, which is 
consistent with the interests of the public 
service, is at all times a great and import- 
ant duty,’^ W'as carried unanimously. 
Upon the second Resolution being read, 
viz. ** That for this purpose, in addition 
to the useful and efiective measures al- 
ready taken by parliament for the aboli- 
tion and regulation of various sinecure 
offices, and office^ executed by deputy, it 
is expedient to extend the like principles 
of abolition or regulation to such other 
cases as may appear to require and admit 
of the same 

Mr. Bankes rose to move an amendment. 
If he did not feel this a subject of a con- 
siderable moment; if he were not ac- 
tuated by a sense of imperious duty, even 
under I he preSent pressure of other irfi- 
portaiit public business, jie should have 
been very unwilling to bring it again into 
discussion. There were circumstances, 
however, connected with the present times, 
which made him conceive the subject 
now to be of peculiar importance. The 
House had, a very few days ago, refused, 
and as he thought rightly, to go into a 
committee to enquire into the state of the 
representation. If he were asked what 
•was the motive which principally induced 
him to vote with the majority upon that 
question, he would say, that it was because 
he was convinced that it was a- question, 
which was not desired^o be entered into 
by the greater part of the respectable 
class of society, whose opinions were un- 
doubtedly deserving of grave and serious, 
attention from the House. He had,/ on 
former occa.sions, voted for some altera- 
tions in the mode of returning members 
to pariiamerit, but it was at a time that he 
supposed the respectable part of society 
wished for those changes, and he had not 
now any fixed or rooted objections to re- 
form in the representation, if he thought it 
really the wish of that class of society^ to 
whom he bad alluded. # 
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It was his opinion, however, that ther^ 
were many other prelinlinary steps which 
ought to be taken before sireh reform would 
be advisable. There should beafts passed 
to prevent the enormous expence of con- 
tested election!?, and to prevent improper 
influence and interferertce. He was friend- 
ly to the measure, which be had often 
proposed, for the same reason that he op- 
posed the motion for reform. He believed 
that there did exist a real, a sincere desire 
among that part of society ofw^hich hohad 
spoken, for every moderate and substan- 
tial reform which w'ould not attack the 
frame and foundation of the constitution. 
There never had been, he thought, a 
time in which it w^as more necessary 
to draw a line of separation between tha^ 
body who wished only for nifiderate re- 
forms, and the other body w^ho wished for 
no reforms at all, but for the subversion of 
the constitutioii. By opposing tlfe rea- 
sonable wishes and expectations *of the 
moderate, they might be driven into an 
alliance with the desperate and the violent^ 
whose wish was not so much lo reform as 
to destroy. It would be a dangerous opi- 
nion indeed to go abroad, that no sort of 
reform was to be expected from that 
House, constituted as it was at present ; 
moderate men knew an<l felt that they 
had grievances which ought to be redressed. 
As to the others, he believed nothing 
would be SO disagreeable to them, as the 
House adopting any reforms. What had 
been their conduct for some months past? 
an unceasing endeavour t6 degrade and 
vilify the House. This system would be* 
defeated, if |.he House were really^ to adopt 
whplesome and rational but temperate 
measures of reform. 

Having jriade those observations by w ay 
of preface, it would be necessary for him 
to state in some detail, the ideas he enter- 
tained Vitli respect to the resolution wfiitfh 
was proposed. He never did considi^r ihe 
abolition of sinecures as a thing dt .sirable 
principally on the grouml of ec<inorny and 
the absolute saving which would nesult 
from itf It was not in this light, that he 
had ever represented it, ibr he knew full 
well that k was only in the great establish- 
ments of the country tliat great retreneh- 
menls and material must be looked f*»r. lie 
hoped that by the beginning of the next 
session, great savings would be rn ule iti 
those points. The House was aware that 
his plan waste give pensions to those, who 
had filled for a length of time high and 
efficient offices of the state, und iie would 
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make the fund to be appropriated for re- 
warding cnerir. ot this kind, equal to the 
produce of sinecures at any year in his 
Majesty/s reifs^n. He conceived that the 
influence of iJio croun had very much in- 
creased ot late years, and tbit the increase 
of privafe wealth by no means balanced 
that increasev Besides our great naval, 
and military establkhments, the perpetual 
increase of taxes required a perpetual in- 
crease of/ rev i nuf< olbcers and of places. 
He did not mention this circumstance 
from any wish to dimimsli the proper in- 
fluence of the crown, but merely as 
an ‘answer to those who defended sine- 
cures as necessMiy to support the in- 
iluedce of the crown. The fund that he 
would wish to provide for the reward of 
services instead of the sinecure places, he 
would wish to be left at the disposal of his 
JVIajesty. The King shouid be the foun- 
tain injt only of honour butrof reward ; and 
he shoifld not wish that power to be trusted 
to the (louse of Commons, as, he thought 
it would be subversive of the first princi- 
ples of the coiistiiutiori. He would be also 
afraid to trust the remnneration of such 
lervices to the House of Commons, as he 
ahould be much afraid of tliat excessive 
liberality which they are apt to display to 
individuals. He thought it was most evi- 
dent, that the services of the nature he 
had alluded to, must be rewarded in some 
way or other, Jftherewasno reward to be 
given, men of tlie first talents in the country 
might l>e driven from the pursuit of 
places, and the country might lose much 
•for the want of the benefit of their abili- 
ties in its service. It was perfectly noto- 
rious^ that there were men eminently qua- 
lified to serve their country in high offices, 
who yet had not inherited great posses- 
sions, and could not devote their time to 
the public service without a recoiripence. 
He^t:ould not avoid applauding the ho- 
nourable feeling and disinterested spirit 
which induced som^‘ gentlemen on the 
other side of the House (the Chancellor of 
this Exchequer and* Mr, Yorke) to relin- 
quish emoluments to which they were 
justly entitled from the offices they held, 
and he should be glad to find a similar li- 
berality of feeliifg on ibeir part, with fe- 
fpect to I he general question now in dis- 
cussion. Wiih respect to sinecure places, 
, it could never be in the view of any ra- 
tional government, that persons should re- 
ceive salaries for ofiices, in which they 
. had no duty to perform ; and the aboli- 
4ioaof such offices, would rather strengthen 


the hands of the crown, than weaken 
them. He believed it^was the opinion of 
the sound part of tTie country, that they 
ought. to be abolished. They were now 
drawing towards the (dose of the session^ 
and he entreated the Hbusp to endeavour, 
by acquiescing in this resolution, to pre- 
serve their character. It was true, they 
had been able to abstain from burdening 
the people w'ith any additional taxes, 
which he allow^ed was a comfortable re- 
flection, but still he feared they could not 
go on with that vigour in retrenchment 
which could effect any particular Or es- 
sential service, a retrenchment which w’^as 
at oirce so necessary and so anxiously 
looked for by the sober and thinking part 
of the public. He would have the Mouse 
do something like an act of grace by ac- 
ceding to what w^as so ardently ex|?ecTed. 
Let ns, (said he), see wdieiher siiu cures 
ought to exist, w^hetber tin y have a foot 
to stand on, and, if Yhey have not, let us 
immediately aboiisli li\em ; and let us 
not, by r«t fusing so to do, aid the cause of 
those, who under thtj name of reform, seek 
for re volution.— d'he bon. gent, concluded 
by moving his amended resolution ; viz. 

That for this purpose, in addiiion to 
the useful and efleclivc measures already 
taken by parliament for the abolition and 
regulation of various .s'meciKe offices, and 
<»fiices executed by deputy, it is expe- 
dient, after pro/dding oiher and sufficient 
means for enabling his Mojesiy duly to 
recompence the faithtul discharge of high 
and efibetive civil oflit cs, lo abolish all of- 
fices wliich have revenue wdthnut employ- 
ment, and to regulate all offices which 
have revenue extremely disproportionate 
to employment, excepting only such as 
are coiinectc^d with the personal service 
of his Majesty, or of his royal family, re- 
gard being had to the existing interests* 
in anv offices so lo be abolished or regu- 
lated.^^’ 

Lord Milton was always willing, if he 
could not get lie desired, to take 

what lie could get, and therefore he 
would support the amendment, although 
#he shouid rattier wish to have he two 
questions separated as to the abolition of 
sinecures arid the jjroposed indemnity. 
Sinecures he had Jong considered as the 
disgrace of our system, and as materially 
injurious, not only to the interest of our 
ancient consiitiuion, but peculiarly so to 
the character of that House, li was ab- 
surd to maintain, notwithstanding ail that 
had been written and said with that view. 
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that the influence of the crown had,, not 
most materially iiit^reased of late years, or 
that this influence, which it was so desira- 
ble to reduce, was not greatly augmented 
the existence ,of sinecures. — After 
warmly vindicating the conduct and cha- 
racter ot Mr. iiuike, tlie noble lord ad- 
verted to the alledged economy oT the 
proposed substitute for sinecures. That, 
he observed, must depend upon the pro- 
portion W'hicli tlie sui»stjtule bore to the 
present ainount ot the sinecures. lie 
w'as, hoRever, liee to own, that he was 
not sanguine in expecting much in point 
of ecoii(‘iijy ; but he was anxious, upon 
other public grounds and cons/derations, 
that sinecures sliould be done away- 

Mr. liaihuTiit conceived that gentlemen 
seemed anxiuus t<i get rid of sinecures 
without any object ol practical utility in 
view. Imoiu the nature of the proposed 
substitute for those sinecures no saving 
was looked for, and w lien gentlemen 
talked of then* ^eagerness to do away a 
mere name, because it iinght^be some- 
what obnoxious, were they sure, or had 
they any reason to calculate that their ta- 
vourile substitute would not very soon 
become equally unpopular ? "It appeared 
to liiiii, indeed, ibat the substitute was 
likely to become more unpopular, be- 
cause it held out to the public the sem- 
blance of a •desire to remove a burden 
wliile it only got rid of a«name ; because, 
in fact, it involved an attempt at delusion. 

Mr. hi. Thornlon spoke in favour of tlie 
aiiiendineiil. lit; denied that the passage 
cited from Mr. Burke in favour of some 
siiucurcs, was an amhoriry in luvour of 
ail sinecures. He commented on the va- 
rious causes concurring in producing the 
jealousies of the pet»pie. A nation of 
nianuiacturers could never be as contented 
as a tiatiun of agriculturists ; besides, 
there was so great an increase of popula- 
tion, and such a course of politics had 
taken place, as brought home that subject 
to every man’s I’eelin^, and of course ex- 
tended knowledge, facilitated the commu- 
nication of that species of knowledge was 
by the periodical press. . 

Mr. Macdonald said he looked on this 
measure as the first fruits of ’that commit- 
tee from which so much had been and 
was still expected. The hon. gent. (Mr. 
Bankes) had greatly exerted himself to 
obtain the abolition of sinecures, and 
when the House considered how he had 
been thwarted by his Majesty^s iniiiistersv 
at every point and turn> his perseverance 


had been such as to deserve the thanks of 
that House and of the country. He hoped 
this extraordinary session would not be 
suffered to close without shewing the 
people that the House hu<l some Inclina- 
tion to pay attention to retrenclimeiii and 
economy. 

Mr. iV, Taylor spoke in favour of the 
amendment. 

Mr. IVdherforce said he did not rise to 
go at all into tlie argument, and .should 
content hiiiist if with .sim[>ly staling it af 
his opinion, that at all t.mes, and 'C.^spe- 
cially at present, it would be true wisdom, 
and was a part of iheir pubbe duty, to re- 
move as far as could be done all giounds 
for distrust of that House on the part of 
the people. It was true patriotism to 
shew 10 the people of England that that 
House was most anxious at ail limes to 
stand well in their good opinion. He 
would not now argue the question* but it 
was not easy to suppose those peAons se- 
rious who,' spoke of pensions proving as 
unpopular as the abolished sinecures. 
Sinecures were most unpopular — pensions 
were in many instances popular and jus- 
tifiable. Hecimid never, therefore, agree, 
that when money was to be demanded at 
all events from the nation, it made no dif- 
ference to their unfeelmgs, whether it was 
paid for real services or given to lazy and 
I ux u r ion s since ii l ists.. 

Mr. Loni^ sliortly replied. He .said that 
there was no pniof that sinecures were 
unpopular, but the opinion.s of those ho- 
nourable gentlemen who stated that they 
weie so, and asked if they* w ere prepared 
to say, that substituted pensions ^woulcl not 
be as unpopular as sinecures were alleged 
to be ? The gallery was cleared for a 
division, v^lu n the numbers were 


For the Amendment 105 

Against it 95 

Majority —*10 


On our re- ad mission, Mr. Bankes was 
moving the third Kesokition. The gallery 
was then cleared, and the motion carried 
Ayes, 111 ; Noes, 100; Majority it. ^ 
Th6 rest of the Resolutions w^erc then 
carried. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday y June 1. 

[Expedition to the Scheldt.] Earl 
Damky rose to move^or certain papers 
from which might be collected the pre- 
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'isent ^Ete md cbndition of the troops 
whicn had been employed in the Expe- 
dition to the Scheldt. He lamented that 
circumstances had occurred to divert the 
attention and the indignation of the coun- 
try, from the authors of that most dis- 
astrous and disgraceful Expedition. As 
far, however, as depended upon him> he 
should endeavour to keep alive the recol- 
Jectiou of such acts of criminal folly, and 
to chei isli the just resentment with which 
they should be visited. It was matter of 
surprise and of sorrow to him, that the 
nation should relax in the manifestation oi‘ 
its heavy displeasure, at the conduct of 
men who liad so wantonly and wickedly 
sacrificed the most numerous, and best 
appointed army that ever had sailed from 
the shores of this country. If the papers 
he thouid move for should be laid on the 
tai)le, their lordships and the public would 
then s^*e what iiow«remaincKi of that brave 
and gallant army ; and they would 
thereby necessarily he compelled to turn 
it seriously in their minds, whether the 
men, who had thus squandered away and 
ingloriously sacrificed such a chosen hand 
of British troops, should again have it in 
their power to inflict a loss so severe, and 
shame so indelible, on the British arms 
and nation. Perhaps not a man who had 
been infected with the Walcherca fever 
would ever be perfectly restored to the 
enjoyment of health, or to the service of 
his country. As some of the papers he 
intended to move for were already on the 
table, he should not press the motion 
'that related to information already before 
^he House ; at least he should not think it 
n^cessary^ to ground any motion on them. 
He should, however, urge the production 
of further information, and to a later pe- 
riod, ill order to ascer,.ain vvliat was the 
real state of those troops ; how many had 
heeiT infected — how many had recovered 
•— and<how mafty of them were now fit 
for actual service. The noble lord con- 
cluded with moving for different papers, 
with a view to ascertain these points. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought fro^ii the 
avowal of the noble lord who made the 
motion, that he did not intend to«follow it 
op with any practical measure, and that 
consequently be had a sufficient parlia- 
mentary ground for opposing the motion. 
But^his opposition to the production of 
some of the papers should not rest solely 
upon that ground. He should even ac- 
cede to some of the noble lord^s motions, 
as they ceiled for scarcely any informa* 
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tion which was not already before the 
House. To the , production of these 
papers, which would go to publish to the 
worlds the condition of particular regi* 
rnents, and how far they were fit or not 
for actual s’ervice, he should certainly ob- 
ject, and that lor reasons which it watJ, no 
doubt, unnecessary for him to explain, as 
it must be obvious to every one liow im- 
politic it would be to give such informa- 
tion to tho'enemyr As to the general ob- 
servations with which the noble lord had 
accompanied his motion, he should not 
detain their lordships with commenting 
upon them, as they had already been re- 
peatedly, and in his mind, satisfactorily 
answered. — After a short conversation, 
two of the motions were negatived, and 
the other tw'o agreed to. 

[Gas and Coke Bill.] Lord SInJfield, 
in moving the third reading of the Gas 
Light Biii, said it iiad been the wish and 
the endeavour of the Committee to which 
the Gas and Coke Bill referred, to ob- 
viate the tvbjections to it. The most dili- 
gent search had been made for objections, 
and lie understood most, if not ail, had 
been removed, unless those to the clause 
which rendered the subscribers .separately 
not answerable, except to the amount of 
their stock or subscription, and this clause 
could not be given up without altogether 
sacrificing the main object of the hill. 
He observed thaf great undertakings can- 
not be promoted and established by indi- 
viduals, and that therefore it had been 
generally found expedient to form com- 
panies for carrying on several branches of 
trade, and undertakings which required a 
large capital, and a steady perseverance 
not dependant on the exertions or life of 
an individual.— England owed much of 
her prosperity to such companies. In- 
corporated companies were the parents of 
almost every branch of our foreign com- 
merce ; and to encourage them great 
privileges were granted, and for a long 
term of years they> enjoyed monopolies 
and exclusive rights, and other advan- 
tages, which, when the country became 
rich and more commercial, were found to 
be not only unnecessary, but prejudicial, 
checking enterprize and preventing coin- 
petition.— The petitioners for this bill de- 
sired none of the privileges that were ob- 
jected to in the old charters ; they desired 
no monopoly or exclusive rights, and 
were satisfied to be limited to the tefm of 
21 years. As to the suggestions which 
bad been thrown out, in direct contradic* 

9 
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tion to the plain meaning of the bill, that 
iPnot expressly it ^oiild virtually give a 
monopoly and exclusive rights — that its 
provisions w^ere obligatory on the jDublic 
— they were too refined or s^ublime for 
his compreher\sion. — Unless the sub- 
scribers, who were very numerous, and of 
course could have little to do with the 
conduct of the business, were exempt 
from the operation of the bankrupt laws 
as is usual in such cases, the urulertakitig 
must ennrely fall to the ground. — Nothing 
was desired but what had usually and lately 
been granted to companies of the same 
nature, viz. insurance companies, naviga- 
ble canal companies, companies fcn' the 
supply of large towrjs with water, to the 
Flower company, to tlieWhitstable fishery, 
to the Northumberland fishery, and the 
same as was granted to the Highgale 
archway company, on the very day the 
objection to tliis clause was first stated. — 
Ke was in no shape nor m any degree 
personally inter(j,sted in this bill; he was 
requested to attend to it by some friends, 
w'hich having done, and having carefully 
examined the evidence anti several state- 
ments respecting it, he was convinced 
that great public benefit might bo derived 
if the undertaking succeeded. — It was not 
merely gas light which would be obtained, 
and much money saved now paid to fo- 
reigners for *tallow and oil, but several 
other articles of, perhapi^, still more im- 
portance, such as coke, tar, pilch, asphal- 
tum, ainmoniacal liquor, and essential oil, 
for which we were in a great measure de- 
pendant upon other countries; and all 
these were to be obtained from coal, an 
article which this country possesses in an 
eminent degree; and \#iich would not 
be wasted in the operation, but continue 
good fuel, and for many purposes in an 
* improved state ; and most of them may 
be procured from slack or refuse coal, 
which now lies useless in vast heaps, and 
is considered of no value. 

Earl Stanhope mentioned the pernicious 
effects of the gas, when experiments on it 
were tried at the Lyceum, four or five 
years ago, and the danger w^hich might 
arise in the metropolis, if this mode of 
lighting was resorted to, from a whole 
district being suddenly left in darkness 
through an accident happening to one of 
the main tubes. 

: The Duke of Athol defended the bill, 
and the marquis of Lansdown observed, 
that a great improvement had taken place 
in the experiments lately made with the 
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gas. After some oi>servatians from the 
earl of Lauderdale and lord Redesdale, 
the bill was read a third time and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS* 

Friday t June 1 • 

[Committee of Supply.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, to which the report of the com- 
missioners for tl)e redemption of the land 
tax, and the accounts relative to quepii 
Amiens bounty were referred. 

The Cha!\cellor of the Exchequer 
moved, Tlial a smu not exceeding \ ^2,000l. 
be paid to lords Glenbervie and Auckland, 
for their services as commissioners of the 
land tax, from the year 1799, up to the 
present period. 

Mr. CVi/6*7V{/J' said, that, without pronounc- 
ing any opinion upon the particular service* 
of these two not)ie lords, in their capacity 
as commissioners of the land tax, he still 
was of opirr.on, that, as they both received 
large pensions, and particularly as lord 
Glenbervie h6lcl the ofiice of surveyor- 
general of woods and forests, the country 
had some claim to their services in the ot- 
fice alluded to, without being obliged to 
grant them such specific remuneration as 
was now sought by the proposed resolu- 
tion of the Chancellor of tile Exchequer* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
conceive, that merely because persona 
enjoyed pensions for their former public 
services, therefore the country had a right 
to their future labours for such a space of 
time as ten years, without being bound to"* 
render some remuneration for tlunr trotible 
and responsibility. They harf already 
sat and performed the arduous duties of 
commissioners, without having received 
hitherto any remuneration. As their la- 
bours were likely to be brought to a close 
in another year, the Committee w'oukf, he 
trusted, see the propriety of acceding to 
his proposition. Ir was an additional re- 
commendation with him to brine forward 
the present proposition, understanding, 
that it»was the intention of the last admi- 
nistration to have submitted a similar one 
to the consideration of that House. He 
bagged to be underslooci as adverting to 
that point with no other view but this, 
that he fedt more strongly the propriety of 
making a proposition, which was also sup-* 
ported by their authority. 

Mr. Creevty admitted the very great po« 
iiticai services of lord Auckland, but he 
could not recognize the clain^s of lord 
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Glenbenrie, to ergoy at the same time both 
pension and remuneration. 

Sir J. Anstruther took a view of the first 
appointment of these noble lords, when 
the extent of the duty was not under- 
stood. It becafne very laborious^ and he 
believed the country was much benefited 
J>y their able and arduous exertions. He 
contended that both the noble lords bad a 
full claim From past services to their pen- 
sions, and tliereiore he could not accede 
to the objection, that having pensions for 
former services, they were not to be re- 
munerated for future trouble.' 

Mr. Culctdft had no notice whatever of 
such a proposition until it was actually 
moved in the committee. From wliat 
had passed, he did not regret the opposi- 
tion he made to it ; its principle was 
wholly unjustifiable, and likely to be per- 
verted to very pernicious purposes. It 
went tfo establish new oftices, to which 
emobndent was attached, without the con- 
sent of that house, and in some cases, in 
a manner wdiolly evading direct and po- 
sitive statutes. For instance, lord Glen- 
bervie might be, as he believed he was, a 
member of that House in 1 7^9 — he was 
then appointed to a dwty from which no 
emolument was knowni to nccrue, but now 
after ten years a remuneration of U,000l. 
was required for him, amounting^ to a 
salary of tiOO/. a year. Jf such a salary 
was in contemplation at the time of the 
appointment, the House would have more ^ 
duly considered, before it voted such 
grants; at all events, that noble lord would 
^lave been obliged, on accepting the office, 
to have vacated his seat. By the present 
proposal of remuneration therefore lor 
past services, new offices were created, 
and a positive statute evaded. re- 

spect to the merits of the noble lords, how- 
ever there was a marked distinction. Lord 
AtacTcland had discharged great public, 
duties^n a most exemplary manner, for 
which the country was highly gratefu*, 
whilst, though much was heard of great 
remunerations to Lord Gleilbervie, very 
little was known of his public morits. — 
The House ought to pause before it ac- 
ceded to these demands made ei'ery ses- 
sion of parliament, for increasing the salh- 
riei? o,f civil officers, at the time that it felt 
itself wholly unable to add to the scanty 
subsistence of its meritorious military and 
naval officers. It should not heighten the 
grievances of the latter by favburing others, 
when it was unabde to help them. He 
hoped thgrefore that the right hon* the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer would hav^? 
no objection to let tlje resolution stand' 
over until tlie next Committee of supply. 

Chanediar of the Exchequer thought 
the resolution might tlien pass, and that 
the discussion could take place on the- 
report, which might -be deferred until 
Tuesday next. 

After a- desultory conversation it was at 
length agreed that the resolution itself 
should be postponed until the next Com’- 
mittee of Supply on Wednesdny^next. 

'J'he Chancclior qf the Exchequer, then 
moved, that a sum not exceeding 100,000/. 
be granted without deduction to the go- 
vernors of Queen Anne’s bounty, to be 
applied by them fer the rtdief of the 
poorer clergy- In bringing forward this 
resolution he felt he had no apology to 
make, bin for the period of the session at 
wffiich he submitteil it to the consideration 
of parliament. Tiic delay arose altoge- 
ther from a wish on his part to obtain all 
the inforiTiation he could, upon tlie subject,- 
before hcr^^liould submit any ])roposition 
to the House respecting it. lie was now 
in possesEion of the rc|K>rt of the gover- 
nors of Queen Anne’s ciiarity, respecting 
the disposition of tin? sum granted last 
year by parliament, and gpon that he felt 
fully warranted in proposing a similar 
grant in the present sessionv The right 
lion. gent, then detaileil to ttie 
the .steps talieii,by these gcnlleinen in 
the distribution of last year’s grant, by 
allbrding relief in the first instance to 
the iiicumlients of livings under 50/. im- 
proved value, theii under 00/. and so in 
sucrcession. fte w^as .sure it would be the 
wish of the Comnutlee that those who lir.d 
the cure? of soul# should have a ('oni/elent 
provision. It wa.s desirable beiore any 
final arrangement .should be pro[)ost d, to 
Ijqvc a number of accurate and authentic * 
returns, as well with respect to the exact 
stipend.^, as to the stale of residence, tliir 
population, the proportion of the popula- 
tion to the revenue, and the number of 
livings in each class, under 50/. 00/. 

100/. and 1 50/. * improved value. There 
much difficulty in ascerteiining exactly 
all these particulars, re.speciing each 
parish, but it appeared from some of the 
returns, which had been procured, that, in 
.some parishes, f^irticuiarly in the populous 
towns of Manchester, Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, Coventry, the population was out of 
all proportion to the revenue, not amountr 
irig to more than per head. But the rposl 
important of the objects^ which ho looked 
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tor trom providing for: die fHidrer elergv>* 
was that it wootd'pijpmote the midisfice 
of this clergy, an objcM 'which; feared ' 
would not be acccrdpiidied by the act bf 
last sessic^, without the adoption of Othet 
accessary meaaufes; The total Kamberof 
beneficCs, in England, was 11,731, aHd 
out of these 4,412 had resident clergy- 
iron, and in the remainder being between 
six and seven thousand, or nearly two- 
tbirde of the whole, the clergymen did not 
reside. Of those, however. Who were 
returned non-resident, several were strict- 
ly resident either in their own or their 
friend^s houses, thought not legally resi- 
dent in parsonage houses; and ua^ny 
others who performed the, duties were re- 
sident in adjoining parishes. Upon the 
whole, however, it was clear that non-re- 
sidence prevailed in above a moiety of 
the whole number of benefices. This 
w^asr a state of things which the Commit- 
tee would agree with him, ought if pos- 
sible to be corrected; but it would be 
matter for future* consideration, ^whether 
the remedy should be sought in the en- 
forcement of strict residence, or in the 
adoption of some new regulation, as to 
pluralities ; and as to distance at which 
residence shall be legal. When the Com- 
mittee considered the benefits tiiat had 
resulted from, the application^ of Queen 
Anne^s bounty and of the grant of last 
session, be was persuaded, that it would 
cheerfully accede to his footion. On the 
question being put, 

Mr. Tierney expressed strong doubts 
with respect to the propriety of this grant. 
The higher clergy, he said, had received 
all the advantage of the increased value 
of the first fruits and tenths, and he saw 
no reason why they should not be called 
on to contribute to the improvement of 
•the inferior livings. The present session 
was too far advanced to enter into any ex- 
tended enquiry or arrangement of this 
kind ; but he would recommend it to mi- 
nisters to arrange some plan during the 
recess, that might provide for the better 
payment of the poorer clergy, without 
imposing any addhional burdens on the 
people. He thpught shch a measured 
vTould at pres^itft, be obnoxious, as tbe 
taxes Were already too much increased. 
The pay of the anny and navy remained 
uniincreased, and he had no doubt that it 
Would be very unpalatable to the people 
to have additional burthens, imposed on 
them on the ground of providing for the 
clergy# when it was coniitfered thtft the 
vou xvn. 
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higher orders* of ikit /body miro. so iJreU 
paid, and in a sitti^on so well able ' to . 
afford ah increa^ of Uvin^s to their in- 
feriors* r . < 

; Mr. fF. 8mUh tliought the object a very 
proper one ; but mentioned> that in tbe 
county i|i which he lived^ some of the 
clergy had talked of collecting ty tbes in 
such a wi^, as to make them a fourth or 
fifth of the rents of tbe kingdom. , He 
hardly thought a time when such dob- 
trines were maintained a proper one to 
load the country with this burthen, when 
it might be borne by the church revenue. 

Sir J. Newport was of opiihun, that It 
w'ould have been but handsome in the 
higher clergy themselves to have coroo 
forward in aid of their poorer brethren. 
If the firstfruits and tenths had been in 
the hands of the crown at this time, they 
would have been amply sufficient for thts 
purpose; and even if there were a legal 
difficulty as to\he construction qf the 
act of Anne, the higher clergy might 
perhaps havt been expected to malce a 
voluntary grant for the relief of the poorer 
class of their owm body. 

Tbe Chancellor of theof^xchequer thought 
the act clear against any claim on the 
church property. And it would be in- 
jurious to disturb thatjaw now, as even a 
great many of the lay impropriators had 
purcliased upon fhe i’aiih of it. He did 
not consider the? House as pledged to bort- 
tinue this grant; but he thought it ought 
tu be continued. 

Lord Milton concurred in the object, ' 
but rather thought there might be a dis- 
position of church property applicable io * 
it. He complained of the little accomo- 
dation in churches in great towns for the 
poor, to which he ascribed in si great 
measure tbe alarming increase of meeting 
houses and sects. 

Mr. C. W, Wynn wa^ for a new Valua- 
tion of benefices for the increase of^tlfe 
first fruits and tenths, or a tax, instead of . 
this, should be im*posed on the higher 
clergy. They all agreed that the inferior 
livings ought to be raised, the difleaeifce 
was ofily as to means. Tbe want of 
churches called more loudly than* ^aaify 
t^ng els# for parliamehtary ititerfet^hee. 
He did not think they realty niade use of 
the means they had. The cathedral of 
St. Paurs was almost unoccupied. ThO^ 
aisles might be converted into places 
worship for tbe'lbwelr Masses of the 
ple, without defacing In any it* 

elegance, ' ' • 

Q [8] . 
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lijf. W^a6^<>rc<r was j glad that no 
joction been niaste to the object it- 
selfi The public was very much indebted 
to the right hon. gent, for jthe proposition 
he had brought forward, when they con- 
sidered the habits and poverty of the. 
clergy and how useful a body of men. they 
were. It was desirable they should be 
enabled to bring up their families respec- 
tably, with all due ec'onomy, no doubt, 
but so as to enable their sons to fill up 
their places in the church, to whom alone 
they could look for a valuable succession 
qf inferior clergy. He lamented the want 
of churches and the want of attention to 
the accornmodarton of the poor. He was 
4esirous that churches should be erected 
by the public ; but if not, by individuals. 
He did^not approye of the idea which had 
been thrown out that the rich and the 
poor should attend at different hours. One 
of the chief objects of public worship was 
to brjng them all together. Even in 
' those countries where it was reckoned 
pollution for one cast to mingle with ano- 
ther, they all met together at the temple. 
This grant would increase the comforts of 
the poor rather thgn detract from them. 
The spreading ot Christianity was the 
' way to encourage charity. Before Chris- 
tianity the name was unknown; and 
here where Christianity prevailed in the 
purest shape, cliarity must be prevalent 
in a high degree. 

Mr. Creczf^ contended in favour of a 
new valuation of benefices. ,The church 
^gained by every improvement in the 
country, without any risk, and it was too 
* hard that the people should be called on 
to give^^them so much more from tho 
faxes. The church was already suffi- 
ciently - endowed, and parliament, he 
contended, had no right to create a new 
fund out of taxation. The, act of queen 
Anne, he contended, implied that the 
whWe of the first fruits in their improved 
valuQ, were to be applied to that fund. 

The Solicitor Guictal entered his pro- 
Ust against this doctrine, and argued that 
uo doubt could be entertained on the 
subject of the statute. He denied that 
conformably to that act a valuation could 
made, or consistently with justice such 
a measure could be resorted to. 

Mr. if« Martin was surprised to .hear 
the doctrine advanced by the hon. gent, 
l^e rcfferr^d to the act pf queen Anna, and 
ih^ act of the 26th of Henry ^ By that 
of Henry 8, the first fruits and tenths, that 
||ad beme diat time gone to the pope. 


were appropriated by, the c^own; No 
increase had since t^en place in the va^ 
luation, though times had very much al- 
tered. It was vn the 'power of the c^own 
at any time to renew the valuation, and 
this pririlSge, along with the fund itself, 
had b een transferred by the act of queen 
Anne to improve the poorer livings of the 
clerg}^ If a new and fair valuation were 
now made, there would be no want 'of 
means to augment those livings without 
burdening the people. It w^as evident 
that tlfe act of queen Anne did^not mean 
to confer a benefit on the high, but the 
poorer clergy ; but if no new valuations 
wergto be admitted, the superior clergy, 
it was unquestionable, would alone reap 
the advantage. 

The Attorney General supported the opi- 
nion of his hon. and learned friend (the 
Solicitor General) and contended that 
parliament had no power, after the act of 
queen Anne,*to make any new valuation, 
as the amount by that' act was fixed. 

Mr. Tierney, with alKdue deference for 
s6 high an authority, had still great double 
on the point. 

Mr. A, Baring thought it a very serious 
subject, 3 nd contended that a proper dis- 
tribution of the church revenue would 
have answered the purpose. He ascribed 
the increase of sectaries and meeting- 
houses to the negligent or Improper con- 
duct of sonie of the clergy in the great 
towns. Those in the country who per- 
formed the greatest part of the duty were 
the least adequateljr remunerated. 

The Resolution was then put and car- 
ried. 

[Bribk^sy Prevention Bile.] Mr. C. 
IV, Wynn, on account of the urgency and 
importance of the other business which the 
House expected to come on, would very 
shortly state the nature of the bill it was 
bis wish to introduce. He did not com- 
plain of the existing laws not punishing 
sufficiently the crime' of bribery and cor- 
ruption in the election of members of par- 
liament, but what be complained of was, 
that too much difficulty existed in prov- 
ing them. The object of his bill would 
•^bc therefore to remedy this evil, and to 
provide for the indemnification of wit- 
nesses, whom it might be necessary to ex- 
amine; and also to do away that clause 
which secured petitioners in election 
cases from being interrogated.— He ac- 
cordingly moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to amend the acta on the subject of 
bipibery and corruption* 
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Mr. Johnstone would not now entei^ into 
the discussion on lfai| merits of the bill; 
but he took this early opportunity of pro- 
testing against its principle. It proc- 
ceeded on no alleged case to v^arrant le- 
gislative interference; and nothing could 
be more mischievous than to legislate 
without due cause on so delicate a subject 
as the representation in parliament and 
the election of its members. — Leave was 
then given to bring in the bill. 

[Roman Catholic Petition — Ad- 
journed TDebate.] On the order of the 
day for resuming the adjourned debate 
upon the petitions of the Koinan Catholics 
of Ireland, • 

Mr. Hutchinson rose and said. Sir; It is a 
heartless task, to address you on an ex- 
hausted subject ; the arguments in favour 
of the petitioners have been so often urged, 
are so abundant and unanswerable, the 
objections so Jljiberal and unjust, that it 
becomes wearisome to repeat demon- 
stration, and useless to notice that which 
has been so often refuted. But y^hatever 
may be the private conviction of gentle- 
men, as to the wisdom and necessity of 
this measure, the prayer of the petitioners 
having been again, and again, rejected ; it 
is incumbent on those who are friends to 
Catholic emancipation, however painful 
to themselves^ or embarrassing to you, 
once more to urge the cause of millions. 

It was the opinion of a most enlightened 
statesman,that “no othef cTiristian country 
ibrso long lime and without intermission, 
had been subject to such successive cala- 
mity, and insult, as Ireland,^' whose inha- 
bitants, had been distracted and divided 
by a contrariety of interests frequently 
and artfully fomented, whose government 
had rarely been conducted on wise or 
honest principles, its favours even being 
•so conferred as to preclude gratitude; favours 
but too often accompanied with contumely, 
and seldom yielded but in the moment of 
danger, and alarm — a country where there 
has been no violence of poiver, no artifice 
of fraud, omitted, to blast the character, 
and ruin the misfortunes of her people : 
a country, with which gentlemen are as 
unacquainted as they are with Siberia, or* 
the interior of Africa. Thfeir scanty know- 
ledge too is derived from the most polluted 
sources, from partial authors and hired 
libellers, for few persons have dared to 
write, or speak the truth. But you are 
sick to death of this subject; you are 
anxious to hear no more, being resolved 
pot to afford relief, while 1 am conscious 


that vain is my appeal to your justice, or 
to your wisdom. Your hearts are hard- 
ened, your minds infatuated, as if it were 
decreed that, you were to expiate the 
crimes of your ancestors, the ruin of 
the Empire. The popery laWs were in their 
commencement, unnecessary and , unjust, 
ill their progress, severe and merciless — in 
their duratioii>and to this hour, oppressive^ 
insulting, impolitic. They were made hi ' 
violation, of solemn compact of the great 
charter of the civil and religious liber- 
ties of theCatholics (the treaty of Limerick;) 
at different periods of profound peace ; by 
an insolent faction, over a plundered, uti- 
oilending people. The reasons assigned 
for enacting this unparalleled code, “ the 
fruitful source of still increasing mischief/^ 
were, principally, the temporal powers of 
the pope, the attachment of the Catholics 
to him, and to the Stuarts, and the state of 
Europe, which different periods exdcited 
the jealousy, and alarmed the govqrxment 
of this country. On these pretences, the 
Catholics w6re subjected to several new 
pains and penalties, inflicted at one mo- 
ment for alledged offences, which they 
had not committed ; ab another, from an 
ailected dread of possible misconduct, 
frequently from the visitings of a guilty 
conscience, haunted by the fears of me- 
rited retaliation, and often in consequence 
of the struggles, and to promote the views 
of fkiJitical factions contending for the 
ministry. Read these statutes. Look to 
the periods when they were passed. Ire- 
land perfectly quiet — the Catholic power- 
less and prostrate! Yetat every relaxation ^ 
of this disinheriting^ disqualifying, bar- 
barous, and barbarizing code, however 
at first insignificant or progressively im- 
portant the concession, the constant cry 
on the partiof the intolerant was, that the 
church and slate would thereby be great- 
ly endangered, the country ruiped ! yet 
notwithstanding such prophecies, and af- 
fected fears, the prosperity of Irelarrd ra- 
pidly advanced with* the improved state of 
the Catholics. Much of this code, it is 
true, has been repealed, but repealal as 
itwerej in order to perpetuate what re- 
mains. The principle of conferring 
ciyil rigtils and political liberty 'on the 
Catholics as a body, has been fully and re- 
peatedly admitted by the concessions which 
have been already granted, and which 
only could have been dangerous, as they 
conferred influence and consideration on 
the Catholic population, who even by the 
mostuncandid, could atone be tuppoied 
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Cd^pabiJe, of ^^bioihg the^*'^ Bq! tiie die* 

which ejtdude the highest ranicj 
lyhich aitlject those ir bo arc < 
mu^i: distinguished for thetr professional 
laWts, tor their loyalty and patrioListu^ 
^iio are bdoved aad admired for theii-; 
n^euiat endow meats ; and virtues, ibr their 
Upright/ discharge of every social and 
public tiitty~ariS ever renowned for their 
heroism ai|d valour/ those disabilities ^de- 
grade and materially injure, the humtdest 
individual^ who has, iu fact no security so 
long as those who profess bis religion, are 
on that account, considered unworthy of 
balding places of coniltlence and einolu- 
mept. While the principle is most inju- 
rious to the prosperity of Ireland, and of 
the .Empirt, tor in every walk of life, it 
most powt^rfuiiy tends to repress the im- 
pulse atubition, and the exertion of 
talent, iVom the mortifying recollection 
that 9II t he avenues to high and honourable 
statiuy are for ever closed against them, 
Itll tbe rewards of exalted virtue, and of the 
most brilliant mental endowirfeut for ever 
denied, them. Some opposers of this mea- 
sure, object to political power being 
granted to the Catholics, from an alledged 
apprehension that were they admitted to 
a fjart, they would usurp the whole., The 
Catholic^ by their oaths disclaim this dis- 
positian,, declaring that they seek only 
to participate, nut to monopolize, and in 
fget, they do not possess the power, #ren 
bad chey the inclination, fur or the united 
empire, they do not constilutethe physical 
strength ; so that the Protestants would 
^always retain in their hands, the means of 
‘ efieciual resistance. Other gentlemen 
coDjiseiit. to admit tbe Catholics, provided 
fhey take what are called the qualification 
oatbs. Of the four so designated, the 
||2athplics already take, or are willing to 
take three, those of allegiance, of abjura- 
tiem and pf qualification as to property. 
Ontie oath of supremacy, they take a con- 
aider&bie, and tiie most material part, for 
they abjure tfie doctrines of excommuni- 
^ •cation,* and deposition of princes, that of 
the absolution from oaths, tjliat no ikiih is 
to be kept with heretics, or that dny fo- 
reign potentate has any temporal power 
cr jurisdiction vvithrn these realms — apil 
they only reject riiat part w hich calls upon 
them to renounce their spiritual commu- 
nion with the see of Rome, that is, in other 
worasyth^y refuse to abjure their religion; 
and what they swear in Duigeiuin^s oath 
cf there existing no danger to your Pro- 
testant sta^from them as Catbolic aubjecte 


they corroborate, by the answm^ --rf the 
ofoet eminent catboli^ universities of Eu- 
rope to the doattt^ Of your government, as 
to the principles of their reTigipn, and tbe 
power of^their^spiritual chief. As to the 
declaratip&f they cannot* sign against the 
tenets of their religion, nor admit that as 
Catholics they are idolaters, and therefore 
doomed to eternal punishment. But they 
have already by this same Buigenau's 
oath, given the state very rational security, 
for by it they swear to every thing that ^ 
ought to satisfy you, except indded to tbe 
infallibility of the Protestants, and to their 
vicegereiu:y here on earth ! Was tliat 
oath^ framed in the plenitude of malice, 
in the hope that it might be rendered 
so unpalatable, that tbe Catholics could 
not subscribe to it, and tlms subject 
themselves to everj*^ imputation of dis- 
loyalty, or with the concealed inten- 
tion of still treating them as dangerous 
aud unsafe, *eveii after they had sub- 
mitted to this most severe ordeal. But it 
is evident that you are fesolved to doubt 
all their 'professions, however strong and 
solemn, yet can there be a more convinc- 
ing proof of the conscientious delicacy of 
the Catholics, as to the nature and obliga- 
tion of an, oath, than their having for so 
long a time, permitted their temporal in- 
terests to be essentially prejudiced, pre- 
cluding themselves from the state, iVom 
oihee, and situation, merely because they 
refused to qualify, and how can they be- 
lieve you serious in calling upon them to 
take these oaths as a security, when not- 
withstanding the many pledges they have 
already given, such as few governments 
have ever exacted from subjects, you still 
treat them as disloyal and unsafe. Surely 
this their refusal to qualify from a religi- 
ous scruple, ought to be considered as our 
best security for their strict adherence* 
t6 the letter and spirit of those oaths, 
by which they are already bound, not to 
monopolize, but to protect the property 
and privileges of the Protestant commu- 
nity, not to overturn, but to defend the 
State. 

The member for Bedford has congratii* 
^ated the Bouse on the objection of the 
coronation oath, being no longer urged ; but 
tbe noble viscounPs (Castlereagb) forcible 
appeal, as to the deference due to the pious 
scruples, supposed to exist in the illustri- 
ous and exalted personage be alluded to, 
proves that the objection is still relied 
upon, for these scruples caq only result 
ftom/a certain construbtinn put upon the 
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i^oronaticn mtb. Let m loo^ ta the pe« 
riod when thU oat]|' in its present sbape 
was framed. WUliarfi tbe Srd, whp first 
took did not consider bimsetf as there- 
by prevented from giving the royarassent 
to the act ia favour of dissenters, as to the 
«>atbs of sapremacy and allegiance, which 
had been deemed necessary for the se- 
cunty of the cimicb ; and which by be- 
ing iu existenet at the time of the forma- 
tion of this coronation oath, might have 
been considered as constituting an essen- 
tial par^ of the revolution system. This 
example is conclusive for this part of the 
argument, as it proves the construction of 
the oath by those who trained it, and of 
tiie king who first subscribed to it. Many 
Other examples could be given at different 
periods of our history, to shew that this 
oath was not considered as preventing the 
king from granting civil advantages to bis 
subjects of any description. In those 
reigns, during which much jealousy was 
harboured, and considerable severities ex- 
ercised against the Catholics, when nei- 
ther the monarch nor the parliament can 
be suspected of pariiality* or of much li- 
berality of sentiment, the coronation oath 
was not considered as a bar to relaxation 
of religious disabilities. In the reign of 
Anne, when Scotland was united to Eng- 
land, the queen was not considered as 
violating her €^rotestant coronation oath, 
when she swore to defend the presbyterian 
church of Scotland. And this after ob- 
jection taken, and the point discussed. In 
the reign of the two first Georges, there 
were acts in favour of dissenters, quakers 
and Jews. Yet these princes had all 
taken this same coronation oath. On 
a parity of reasoning, there is no- 
thing to prevent similar acts in fa- 
vour of Catholics and to any extent 
• It is rather late to interpose this case of 
conscience, between our gracious sove^ 
reign and his people. His reign having 
been distingui^ed by tolerance and be- 
nevolence towards hi^ Catholic subjects, 
not only of Ireland but of Canada. And 
should their prayer be now rejected, as 
contrary to the coronation oath, the vio- 
lations have been already frequent ancf 
conspicuous. But are gentlemen igno- 
rant, that at the period of the Ibrmation, 
or rather new modelling of the coronation 
oath, Homan Catholic peers bad ^ats and 
voted. Thai Catholics were then eligibly 
to the House of Commons, as also to civil 
and military offices, it was the statutes 
o£the 3cd a^d 4ih e£ WiHiaai and Mary, 


and the 1st and find pf Apne. which inca- 
pacitated tiiejii* How then pan the coro- 
nation <^th be considered aa pledging the 
king to continue disabilities vvhich did not 
exist at the time of its foraiatioii i He has 
not sworn that in order to defend the 
church, be would resist every measure 
conducive to the happiness and banefft 
of his people. Besides oh what a saildy 
perilous foundation would this argumeat 
rest the church establishment. Were thia 
mode of reasoning admitted, it would fol- 
low that any concession obtiuned by the 
subject from the crown, or that any altera- 
tion of any kind, in the constitution since 
the revolution, were so many infringe- 
ments of ibis oath, which does not militate 
against the liberties and privileges of the 
subject, but was framed by freemen to 
protect them against, not to establish ty- 
ranny. But should this construction te 
erroneous, let oath be revised^ ai:vi ren- 
dered more t onsisient with the true prin- 
ciples of the constitution, and the happi- 
ness of a Tree people. We have lately 
heard of the existence of Jacobins and 
levellers iu this country. 1 should have no 
hesitation in looking for such persons 
amongst those who urged the objection as 
to this oath ; for the argument tends to 
excite jealousy between the king and thp 
people, by holding out the chief executive 
magistrate as the only remaining bar, to 
the first hopes and expectations, of^so 
great a portion of his subjects. 1 may be 
asked, whether I would have a Protestant 
king and a Catholic parliament ? I'his is 
another phantom of the brain, for if aU« 
the Irish commoners, members of this 
House, were of that persuasion, them 
would still remain 55b Protestants against 
100 Catholics. Gentlemen, however. Well 
know, that* a very small proportion of the 
Irish members would be of that religion. 
As to the Peers, I admit, that there exis^ 
considerable difficulty indeed. The 
chancellor of the exchequer for Ireland, 
in bis statement a few nights since, ob- 
served, that it was much the custom in this 
couniry to live on puddings *. if I aixT cor- 
rectly informed, it is no that of Scot- 
laud to ijye on oatmeal, and we Irish cer- 
tainly cannot deny the ciiarge of the 
potatoe, the exiraordiitary qualities of 
which have been elaborately discussed by 
learned commentators, whose observations 
have been fully corroborated by the un- 
comnum population of that country, b 
therefore, would be hazarding much, to 
answer for the coDsequ^ceSf of the 
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mission of (I think they are seven,) 
seven sturdy potatoe fed Catholic peers,, 
airiiong 16 rawboned Scotch lairds, filled 
With oatmeal, and 400 dainty puddiog** 
crammed English barons I You are xe- 
peatedly informed ^that the li^sb are d is* 
contented* Can $uch a disposition exist 
without a cause. Are not the people in 
all countries what their governments make 
them ? If they feel happy and content, it 
is because the system observed towards 
them is liberal and kind. When they 
complain and resist, they have been ill 
treated and outraged*. Look to the 
Hugonpts in France of your own religion^ 
ever discontented ; Why ? because they 
jfelt themselves insulted, stigmatized, and 
^pressed. Such were your ancestors, the 
jfritons, when they formed a p!'%t to mur- 
der their Danish tyrants. Such the 
Saxons, until they became amalgamated 
with ^he Normans. Suclj^ the presbyte- 
rians in Scotland, until they had com- 
pletely" emancipated their religion. Such 
ihc people of England, preyfous to the 
death of the first Charles, and the revolu- 
tion. Such the Sicilians at the close of 
the 1 5th century. Such the Anglo Ame- 
" ricans. So is man, so has he ever been 
in all countries ! By the Revolution of 
168S in England, the people were^ pro- 
tected in all their rights as citizens, and 
had a complete and equal interest in the 
Constitution, whereas the severe and jea- 
lous policy of the Irish Revolution dispos- 
sessed of property, disqualified and out- 
raged several millions of the inhabitants.— 
eln England, the people triumphed over a 
faction ; in Ireland a faction over the 
people, dll England the religion establish- 
ed, was iliat of the people — in Ireland, 
though the ycligion or the people (the Ca- 
tholic) was by treaty solemnly ^sanctioned 
—that of the state was Protestant, and 
Pfcdessed by the very few, while ulti- 
mately the ^atholic religioxi became pro- 
scribfed. The Revolution of Ireland, which 
did not take place till three years after 
that of EiWlaiid, namely, in October 
169f, was the establishment of power of 
the smaller number, at the expense of the 
civil liberties and properties of the far 
greater part, and of the political libjerties 
the whole, 'ffee fundamental principles 
of your Revolution, and the > stipulations 


* In 1704 the liugonots destroyed in 
the course of a few months in Languedoc 

4,000 CatboUcs, ^priests, and at the samo 
they batnt dbO chapels* ^ 


of the tneaty of Limerick, are at this hour 
violated in the peraonsfof the petttiotiers. 

At the Union the 'governments of both' 
countries, perhaps, with more of shameless 
effrontery, than candour, confessed that the 
reiterated complaints of the Jirish were fully 
justified, who were thus, after centuries of 
misrule, promised redress from an im- 
perial parliament. The most defective 
part of Irish policy, has ever been found 
to consist in the unnatural and unprece- 
dented proscripiiun of the people. The 
noble viscount (Castlereagh) declares that 
it would be a happy circumstance, for 
Ireland, and for the empire, that sectarian 
inlerc^^ts did not so much prevail. Mr* 
Pitt, aware of these feuds, designed to in- 
fuse new health and vigour into the state, 
by erasing from the statute book, the 
principle of exclusion. The noble vis- 
count would not say that something might 
not have passed at the Union, some ex- 
traneous circumstances, calculated to ex- 
cite the expectations of the catholics; 
but he is positive that ho direct pledge 
had been given, and he admits that tha 
Irish government were glad to have the 
concurrence of the Catholics on that occa- 
sion. Might he not have added, that this 
measure could not have been effected, had 
the Catholics been hostile, and will not 
his lordship confess that they would have 
been decided ly so, had they expected 
that the Union was to bar their just claimfr 
and expectations. And does he not recol- 
lect that while lord Cornwallis in the most 
positive manner declared, that the prin- 
ciple of exclusion did not form a part of 
the measure of Union, the servants of his 
government, and his most active parti- 
sans were at the same moment occupied 
in diffusing Mr. Pitt's speeches, which 
were ^spread throughout Ireland, parti- 
cularly in the most catholic counties, 
by means of post office expresses, on 
which speeches there could be but one 
construction by any jury, namely, that 
that minister was favourable to emancipa^- 
tion, and desirous to hold out the strongest 
expectations to the Catholics of the total 
repeal of the penal code after the Union, 
^"herefore the Catholics may fairly be 
considered deluded, and cajoled. Th«y 
were induced not to oppose their national 
degradation in the hope of finishing that 
justice here, which the discussions at that 
period taught them to expect. But says 
the noble viscount, and another late se* 
cretary of state (Mr. Canning) there ha« 
been no opportune laoinent, for consideii!* 
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ing their claims «mce ttiat event/' No 
opportune momenii to appease the dis- 
coh teixts^ and to aval I ourselves of the 
united energies of a brave and high <pi* 
rited people ? What ! not Buona- 

pai^te was over^running Holland, Switzer* 
land, Italy ! not when he had in one day 
annihilated the power of the house of 
Braiidenburgh ! — not when on the banks of 
the Nieinen, he threatened the ruin of the 
Russian empire ! Not when twice in posses- 
sion of the Austrian capital 1 or now, 
when on* the eve of being the undisputed 
Blaster of Spain. Portugal, and the whole 
continent of Europe ! Did none of these 
events following each other in rapid silc- 
cession since the Union, and most of them 
during the administration of these gen- 
tlemen — did none of these aftbrd in their 
judgment, an opportune moment for union 
and conciliation ? What are the political 
resolutions they yet expect? or do they 
wait for the convulsions of 'nature ? The 
right hon. ex-s<jcretary (Mr. Canning) 
says he is not prepared to give il^ triumph 
to Catholic or Protestant— to grant the 
victory to either side." To talk of triumph, 
where battle is humiliating, and victory 
disgusting ! — where liberty would mourn 
•nd despotism exult !— where the eleva- 
tion of France, and the subversion of the 
em(pre, would be the disastrous result of 
so unnatural if contest ! ! ! 

These discussions 014 the Catholic 
claims have been peculiarly remarkable 
for tlie variety of ways in which the 3 '’ have 
been resisted. Every species of argument 
has been successively urged and resisted, 
and every accusation, however illiberal, 
false, and ridiculous, repelled. Formerly 
the press teemed with libels, and even 
within the w^alls of parliament every un- 
generous invective was uttered. But it 
•has of late appeared to be the wish of gco- 
tlemen to oppose this measure by their 
silent unexplained votes, rather than by 
courting discussion* Even the renowned 
champion of intolerant (the member for 
Armagh) has been shamed, or counselled 
to silence. We sometimes indeed hear of 
his productions, but only to blush for and« 
condemn them. But the right honourable 
and learned member for Oxford has now 
entered the lists in a more formidable, be- 
cause a less tangible shape, for whilst he 
refrains from stating charges which might 
be repelled, he insinuates every thing. 
It was doubtless his duty to have obeyed 
the wishes of his constituents, by sub- 
mitting their opinions on this question to 


the House*, but B 8 from e:fteiisiv 6 informa- 
tion, and superior talent, one naturally ex-; 
pected sentiments of geiferotis liberality, 
it was impossible to avoid feeling Sur- 
prized at the satisfaction he expressed in 
resisting the prayers of so many; millions 
of subjects. The learned judge at the 
same time that he professed bis reluctanct^ 
to say any thing on so painful a subjec^ 
as that of the religious dissen lions of Irer 
land, observed that*' from what had hi^p- 
pened in the memorj'' of the youngest, it 
surely could not be deemed safe toie- 
glslate for that country, forgetting all that 
had passed." Thus he seemed disposed 
to quarrel with that beautiful sentiment, 
that " oblivion was patriotism, and con- 
cord salvation." Had the early and faith- 
ful friend of Ireland permitted himself to 
dwell on the sufferings of that people—* 
had not his forbearance and moderatioii 
restrained his indignant feelings, had ha 
not stifled his ardent and generous passion 
for his coiyitry, his powerful eloquenca 
must have excited the sympathies of every 
man, who was capable of feeling for 
the wounded honour of an insulted and 
long oppressed people ! but with great 
judgment, with true generosity, he sup- 
pressed the talc ; convinced indeed that 
'* oblivion was patriotism, and concord 
salvation." The learned judge professes 
bis willingness to forgive ! ere he assumes 
the attributes of mercy and offers pardon, 
let him recollect who were the aggressors, 
and that forgiveness is the gratid privilege 
of the injured I 

His allusion to those late events, which* 
he reminded us were fresh in the^memory 
of the youngest, must have referred to the 
disturbances in 1798. Does he mean to 
insinuate that they originated in religious 
animosities ? Flis political divinity Mr. 
Pitt, declarcd’positively that they did not. 
—The Catholics may with the most prf-^ 
feet truth be absolved from having cseated 
that rebellion. Many Catholics it is true, 
were concerned, for when any country ^ 

* This University makes but an ill re- 
uitaU— She had some of her early foun* 
ers from Ireland— and if Nicholson, 
Usher, Ware and Bede«be not fabulists, 
the Irish not only hospitably rec'eived> 
and educated the children of Britain, but 
assisted her to establish her own schqola 
and colleges — in return she destroyed 
those of Ireland, and banished the Irish 
student; but such ingriuitude is not new 
in Irish story. . 
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by ib6 great aisu^ of th^ ]»o|ki}- tile 
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bft jjbafui ; so it certamly was in trelend. the p«l of "Oioarntng at m 

Bttit as proofs that it was not a war of xc* For peace; .confidence; alld ^€(er^ suhatit^ 


bfttjIbafKi ; so it certamly was in treland. 
Bttit as proofs that it was not a war of xe- 
irgioO; M the pan of the Catholics^ all the 
IsMers (/ mean those of rank andsitaatjon 
ia the country) were Protestants, Presby- 
terians, and lx sinters, not Catholics. The 
iiiOftt Catholic counties wvre the lea.st dis- 
turbed* The Catholic nobility arid gentry, 
w^re armed in their different counties, 
and conapicOotis for their zeal and loyalty, 
as were the clergy and hierarchy , in their 
eitert^ns and exhortations to Bring back 
the deluded to their senses, and to protect 
t^ir Protestant countrymen. Of two 
thinusand Catholic clergy, not more than 
ts^nty joined in tlie rebellion, and these 
were amongst the lowest orders, many of 
thggtt ^previously reprobated characters, 
agd disgraced by their eLclesiasttcal su- 
ptrior^or their c onduct at that period ; 

the very men who put down that re- 
bellion, were in a great proportion Ca- 
thoiicsi namely, the Irish yeocnanry, and 
mWtta* twill not dwell on the outrages com* 
Ak^d^but notwithstanding al I statements to 
^he oontrary , I asseVt, that the Kin g^s troops, 
imi many of those who acted in the name, 
but srho abused the authority of goVern- 
tdertt* Were much more violent and fero- 
cipns in their conduct, than were the most 
Unprincip^edf and sanguinary among the 
iniuriate rabble. This rebellion therefore 
baa not in the slightest degree invalidated 
their claims, or proved the Catholics as 
IfUch', unworthy of that confidence, to 
Which th^ Parliament of Ireland, and the 
iting, had so frequently declared them eti- 
litled. . When the learned judge gave 
the sanction of his name to a^ charge so 
lififeonded, it might, have been expected 
thqt he would at least have stated the ques- 
tfbit ftilly, and thus have administered 
adme <antidote to the poison. Instead of 
ascribing those ever-to-be-lamented dis- 
turbances solely to religious causes, he 
might, and surely ought to have stated, 
Uiat but a Kttle previous to that p6.'iod, a 


tuting dvil broils, diswust^ aOd* 
alarm ! and finuHy extending fts- tefefiif 
influence to almost every country^ 
Europe, desolated, and levelled afU aVOtiOid ? 
This pestilential disease unfortuhtitety^ 
reached Ireland. But has the leamedjudg^ 
forgotten that at that awful period, tht? 
person of Che sovereign was net'^deemOff 
safe in the capital ; that tfie cohstitti^Onf 
eveii of Britain was suspended 1 

What causes can now bO assigned fev 
confii ming the existing disabrlities ? The 
usurped authority of the Pope over the 
weakness, or ignorance of Christian prificO^ 
is abolished !~Perhaps, in contefnplatfhg 
the fete of this oriee formidable power; , 
yon will be disposed, in lamenting tht^ 
instability of Fortune, to learn humflhy 
even from the afflictions of your enemy I 
The Stuasts are extinct ! and heto I cari-^ 
not refrain from observing, that had the 
second James not been as contemptible fi 
genera], as he was an ardempolemick^tbe 
loyalty of the Irish Catholics would ii6W 
be proverbial, and held out as an examplfi 
worthy of imitation. They had sofiered 
much by their conscientious attacha^ent 
to that ill fated house ; atid they 
tihued to be persecuted on that accohnt^ 
long after their connection and intercooraO 
with the exiled family had ceased. Ai 
to the state of Europe, is it such now, as 
it was at the close of the seventeenth, nnd 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries ? 
Hare you now to apprehend on the pairfc 
of the sovereign of France, a descent in 
these islands, for the purpose of sab- 
siituting a Catholic for a Protestant King I 
Buonaparte, it is true, meditates your stm* 
jOgation, but has he hitherto achieved 
his conquests by means of the tiara, and 
the thui^ers of the Vaticati ? Can be (as 
Louis 14 formerly^ seek to accomplish the 
downfeU of Britain, through the affections 
of the Irish people for an abdicated a€(^ 


pofitical fever, occasioned on the part of |«yereign, whom they considered as a martyr 
.the French government by an ^nfetuated to his, and to their own religitm ? Can be 
fterseverance in despotic rale, by a distrtmt anticipate the respect, gratitude and oor« 
alK^ Conieiiq^ the people ; and greatly dial support of tw Irish Catholics^ He 
k^gheeiied By tlfo httemperoncie and who mocked, insulted, dethroned,; andlj,, 
e^mea of one of tBe most polished nmions enchained the spiritnal head of them 
of theeaitfa, suddenly burst forth in France, church ? Gan you now, as thmi, mltaim^, 

liifne-hbncnif^ and direct several of the most, wartikib^ 
esi^istfas^n^s^o other days^; inJts stmes of the cQMnmm, 
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France ? Are the courts of the Hague> 
Vienna# Berlin^ aod|Mac]rid, disposed a^d 
able now to make cdmmon cause with 
you against the occupier of the Bourbon 
throne ? Is Buonaparte so ver^ defective 
in his combiiiatjons^ so wretchedly con- 
temptible in his meanS;, that you can now 
a^rd to dissatisfy several millions of you 
fellow subjects, and to perpetuate theirdis- 
contents ? 

But admitting the cnacLi?ig of the penal 
code to have b^en justifiable, nay neces- 
sary at the periods alluded to, or at least 
circumstances to have been then such 
ns to have enabled your ancestors, to per- 
secute the Irish with impunity, doec not 
the state of Europe at the present day im- 
periously urge and command you, to con- 
ciliate and unite ? Do you hope to con- 
tend successfully with Buonaparte, while 
you sutfer one lourth of 5 ^our people to 
feel, that they have not a common interest 
in the struggle. Will you suffer your bi 
gotry to cut th^ very sinews of your 
strength ? • 

But who are the opposers of this mea- 
sure i not the people of Ireland, for they are 
the petitioners, nut the Protestants, who, 1 
verily believe, could be polled in its favour, 
for happily the spirit of tolerance is abroad, 
even though the people of England and 
Scotland were, to be excited to an infa- 
tuated and illiberal resistance of the Ca- 
tholic claims, it would stili^be the bouiiden 
duty of the Irish members to persevere in 
their efforts to obtain this, arul other im- 
portant objects, and were they but as much 
distinguished for unanimity, as, unfortu- 
nately for their country, they have hi- 
therto been for their dissentions, no mea- 
sure beneficial to Ireland could be resisted 
by the clamour of a mob, or by the still 
more disgraceful prejudices of parliament. 
Doubtless many most respectable indivir 
duals in both countries, are on principle 
averse to the measure, hut they are not 
dangerous, for however contrary to their 
own opinions, they wMld not continue 
hostile to any arrangement calculated for 
the immediate advantage of so great a 
proportion of their fellow subjects, and 
eventually of the empire. The real op- 
posers of emancipation, are the bigots, the 
persecutors, the monopolizers of alle- 

i pance, — “ the only attached ! — the only 
oyal!” they who would trample the 
people in the dust, w'hile subsisting but on 
their spoils— *they would war with the 
whole Catholic world, they ; would pros- 
cribe a creed professed by thii; most dis* 
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tinguisbed statesmen, the profoundest phi- 
losophers — the most enligntened divines j 
by a Ximiues, a Cond6, a Bossuet, a Fene- 
Ion, a Paschal. — They would anathematize 
a religion adorned by every virtue, and 
every talent ! But let them beware that 
they do not dismember the empire, for 
let them learn, ere it be too late, that the 
connection between the two countries 
cannot be maintained by Protestant mono- 
poly, or by Catholic proscription, but by 
“ the permanent interests, and permanent 
affection of the people, firmly cemented 
by a common interest.** They call for , 
the Veto ! Would they grant emancipation, 
were this ceded ? 1 am sure they would 
not — many of them have declared that 
they would not. — I have no doubt that 
as a measure of state, it would be injudi- 
cious to exercise this power, supposing it 
could be obtained. 

The noble v^count, and the learned 
civilian, have alluded to the inffuence 
of the Catholic Hierarchy in Ireland over 
the body of* the people. It had been ob- 
served by iiis lordship that this influence 
was stronger even than the law, or the go-^ 
vernment. There is no doubt that it forms 
the only connecting link between the go-^ 
vernment and the people, and is exerted 
most conscientiously for the advantage^f 
both. Any arrangement, therefore, tending 
to shake the confidence of the people in 
their clergy, by inducing them to believe 
that they were not selected as at present 
merely for their clerical fitness, but from 
their subserviency to the government, 
would be fatal, for it would immediately* 
stop that channel of information, as to the 
state of the people, which is now Afforded 
by the Hierarchy. ' Besides, how Is it pos- 
sible, that the l*rotestants, who accuse the 
Catholics orbeingidolaters — of not keeping 
faith with heretics, of not being bound 
by the sacred obligation of oaths; hffw 
is it possible that a sect thus hostile, ^ould 
be competent to select the bishops of that 
religion, which they have indeJ.cately 
described as calculated only for kr^jives 
and fook. On the contrarj^ would it not 
be their duty, (if sincere in their opinion) 
to appoint*persons the least likely to up- 
hofd the Catliolic Chursh ? nay rather 
calculated to undermine its foundation ? 
and tlius by a side wind, would the Pro- 
testants insidiously attempt to effect that ' 
now, which their ancestors had failed to 
accomplish by ages of persecution. But 
why ask for this Veto?* Has there been 
any instances of an improper apppintment 
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of a bishop by the See of Rome* even in , 
those tiities^ when the pope .was in direct 
hostility to this country and the cause of 
the Y>retcnder openly espoused-— by him. 
In modern times when every illiberal ac- 
cusation has been broughrt against the 
Catholics, and every disposition evinced to 
represent their tenets and conduct most 
dangerous to a Protestant government, has 
there been found any instance of an 
improper appointment? Have not the 
Hierarchy been at all times conspicuous for 
their fidelity to the governmeiit, and for 
their exertions to impress their flock with 
respect for the laws, and attachment to the 
state? nay, have they not within our ine- 
liioreis been even accused of acting as par- 
tizans for the government against the peo- 
ple ? But if this controuling power in the 
government as to the appointment of 
bishops, be deemed so necessary, that the 
emancipation of the Catlnolics (admitted 
by the highest authorities to be advisable) 
cannot with safety to the state t)e granted 
without it, why did you not arm yourselves 
with that power, which but a few years 
back might have been easily obtained 
from the pope ? If this objection be urged 
in siticerity now, where was the political 
foresight then ? You cannot be ignorant 
that such an arrangement can never origi- 
nate from a Catholic flock. In the reign 
of Louis the 14th, who had some of the 
richest benefices in Europe to bestow, there 
were twenty seven French bishops* in pos« 
session of very considerable temporalities 
conferred upon them by the crown, but 
utlhe same time they were not enabled 
to fulfil any clerical functions, the pope not 
having conferred on them the spiritualities. 
Any arrangement likely to facilitate the 
tainment of the object of the petitioners, 
and such as would satisfy tbp government 
is most desirable, but they cannot consent 
to* denounce their communion with the 
ancient chief of their church, and this 
they Consider a point bf faith, nor can the 

* At this moment there are several 
bishops, both in Italjr and FranctS per- 
haps to the amount of between thirty and 
forty, who cannot perform their episcopal 
functions, notwithstanding their appoint- 
ment were by Buonaparte, the j>ope having 
refused to grant them the fiiulls of spiritual 
jurisdiction. Cardinal Fesche, (uncle to 
the emperor and archbishop of Lyons) 
although two years and a half nominated 
to the archbishopric of Paris, has not been 
ablife to discharge the duties of that station. 
De Prades, bishop of Poitiers, and much in 
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Pope’s spiritual faculties, over the catboHc 
clergy, be altered, ^orf abridged, but by 
his consent. But *this clamour for the 

Veto is but .a stalking horse of nioderir 
date, a salvp for weak consciences, a new 
pretext for continuing persecution, the 
last retreat ,of the bigot, the hypocrite, 
and the monopolizer. The Catholic clergy 
positively deny any temporal power of the 
Pope in this realm", and this their declara- 
tion is corroborated by their conduct 
both in ancient and i^todern time:, and by 
the answers of the universities already 
alluded to. It has been argued as if it 
were necessary to guard agaii»st a foreign 
influeliee in Ireland : none such exists. 
There may indeed be an Irish party for 
Irelaiidr which can be deprecated only 
by those who are not disposed to counsel 
wisely or fairly by that country. The 
chancellor of the exchequer has declared 
that the Catholics are not to be conciliated, 
as they cannot afford the security which 
he deems necessary for the protection of 
the churoh establishment, to which he 
proclaims them in hostility. Is it just,, 
liberal, or even decent to bring this accu^a« 
tion against the Catholics, that nothing 
will satisfy them but the church property,, 
when they disclaim in the most solemn 
manner, any such intention. The right 
hon. gent, has also to explain how far it 
was judicious in him, considering his high 
official situation, "to give it as his opinion,, 
thatitwas impossible to conciliate or attach 
to the state one fourth of the population of 
the empire. 

From ministers who commenced their 
career by ♦hrowing the firebrand of per- 
secution amongst the people, who have 
for ever tarnished the national character 
by violating the sacred rights of neutrals— 
who in the south by their weak and in- 
efficient measures, have rendered un- 
availing the heroic valour of British 
islanders — who have lavished the blopd 


the confidence of Napoleon, has from the 
same cause not ventured to officiate aa 
archbishop of Mechlin. Stronger proofs 
tannot be adduced to show that the spi- 
ritual power of the Catholic Hierarchy- 
can be derived but from the supreme head 
of their church. In fact these bishops 
have acted precisely in the same manner 
now, as their predecessors in the 17th 
century in the reign of Louis the 14th. 
They only enjoy the revenues of their dif- 
ferent sees, without presuming to perform 
their ecclesiastical duties as bishops. ' 
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und treasut€ of the empire, on the roost 
rash/ ill-advised, #nc[ disgraced ex|>edi- 
tions~wbo while they admit, and as it 
were by stealth apologize for a gross in- 
sult and provocation, oifored tcs the flag of 
an independent power, yet betray a das- 
tardly reluctance to have recorded a full, 
public, and manly retractation. And thus 
untaught by the experience even of their 
owm times, would once more rashly pro- 
voke the vengeance of the western world ! 
From Diinisters who would insinuate dis- 
affection in a great portion of his Ma- 
jesty ^s subjects, by arrogating to tliem- 
selves peculiar loyalty and attacbroent, at 
<the very moment when they are •com- 
mitting the monarchy with the people, 
and the people with this House. — From 
iniaistcrs, whom 1 cannot but consider as 
in direct hostilities to the liberties and 
most valued privileges of the subject, I 
expect no redress of national grievances, 
but rather look for additional insult and 
aggression. To • such men, all appeal is 
vain! But, Ido look forward nvith san- 
guine hope, to the enlightened wisdom of 
the parliament forredress. The hour may 
not yet have arrived, far distant it cannot 
be, when the majority of both Houses must 
see the wisdom and necessity of comply- 
ing with the prayer of the petitioners. 
But why procrastinate ? Recollect you 
have not the same excuses for sanctioning 
this code, that your ancc^stors might have 
had for enacting it. You are not smart- 
ing from wounds received in rebellions 
wantonly provoked. You are not clothed 
in the spoils of the vanquished. You have 
not turned your arms against those whom 
it was your duty to protect. You are 
placed in the enviable and proud situa- 
tion of having to heal those wounds which 
^ you did not inflicl, to redress those wrongs 
of which you were not the authors; the 
atonement too is light. The only repara- 
tion sought at your hands is an equal 
j^rticipation in the blessings of the con- 
elitutiun. With vvhalfjustice can you ar- 
raign the conduct of Buonaparte to the 
diiferent states of the continent ? It is true 
he has plundered and oppressed. Do tlm 
annals of the Eastern world contain no ac- 
cusation against you ? But 1 will not 
justify outrage by outrage ; nor remind 
ou that his aggressions were only against 
is enemies. How can you hope to ob- 
tain credit for the sincerity of your mo- 
tives in your crusade against France in 
Behalf of the oppressed nations of Europe 
while you are acting as tyrants at home r 


or with what consistency can you call 
upon the Irish to assist you in the causie 
of liberty, at the very moment that you 
deny them, as subjects, the enjoyment of 
its blessings.^ 

Is it at the present formidable conjunc- 
ture when we have been most unsuccess- 
ful in our external objects, when we are 
hunted from all the courts of the neigli« 
hom ing continent, and on the eve of being 
shut out from every port in Europe, is it 
at such a moment, and in such a slate of 
formidable and still encreasing combina- 
tion that we deem it advisable to per- 
petuate quarrel amongst ourselves, and to 
alienate the afleciimis of one third of his 
Majesty's subjects. And all, to support, 
as it has been well described, that im- 
parallcled code of oppression which has 
been kept in force, not from a bigotted 
principle of religion, but from pr4de, ar- 
rogance, and spirit of domination.” I 
would solemnly exhort you to renounce 
your prejudices, and embrace your real 
interests, to consider the relative import- 
ance of Ireland in the scale of the em- 
pire, to reflect that one storm had already 
arisen in the west, which in its violence 
had nearly sw^ept away all the greatness 
and glory of this once-hnppy islaifd. 
That contest, too, was nursed in the cradle 
of despotism, fostered in the bosom of pre- 
sumption, continued in the rage of ob- 
stinacy, and concluded in degradation, 
submission and defeat. The experiment 
is not to be repeated. Ireland once sepa- 
rated from your empire and you are un- 
done. This is not a time to flatter or to 
lull you into a feeling of dangerous^ se- 
curity ! Have you learnt nothing frdm 
the desolation which surrounds you? 
Posterity, wilt scarce believe that at a 
crisis awful as the present, discussions such 
as these should engage us ! 

Mr. O* Hara began by stating thd!l4iis 
situation was such that it would haViC been 
impossible for hitn*to go into a division on 
that question, had he not the opportunity 
of expressing those considerations •whicli 
operafted decisively upon his mind, and 
which he hoped would not be thought un- 
reasonable by the House — that he might 
lose much, and could gain nothing by any 
part whatever he could take ; but that he 
knew the sentiments of the great landed 
proprietors in Ins own count3^ and the sub- • 
ject was of such extreme consequence to 
both countries, that no private considera* 
tions ought to with*hoM him from his par- 
liamentary duty. He thei\ expressed bis 
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Wjjr^t diflfiritig: froth s6 tttartfy "liif Hi| 
Itiends near him, and "^aHitehlarly^ froni 
right *hon. friend wbh‘ h^d inttodoceq 
rllic petition, w^ith vvbose opinions 'he 
generally coincided fof* so yery ihahy 
years, particularly iri all those great mea- 
sures brought forward by him in the par^ 
liament of Ireland* from time to liincy 
tracing and treading in the steps of thi‘ 
English constitution, till in the year 1782 
he had formed a constitution for his own 
country; whicii, as he ever should think 
was the best suited, that could be iiiifigined, 
to the internal happiness of Ireinnd, and 
best calculated to render her a firm and 
powerful su|)port to Great Britain ; that 
all those great constitutional points obtain- 
ed by Ireland from I77S to 1782, men- 
tioned in his very able speech, were prin- 
cipally of his own accjuirenient ; and that 
if he were now advocating the cause of the 
Komap Catholics in his own country, and 
amidst the applauses he used to receive in 
a former senate, their cause could hardly 
fail. But he lamented that those times 
had reallj’^ passed away like a dream ; — 
that that constitution, and the incalculable 
prosperity that accompanied it, were now 
forgotten. But, as his hon, friend (Mr. 
Hutchinson) had pressed the claims of the 
Roman Catiiolics upon the ministers of that 
thne, he regretted much that the leaders 
of the Roman Catholics had not come for- 
ward then and assisted those who used 
their utmost ^efforts to preserve it. He 
aaid surely they did not prefer any little 
^points of their own to the welfare of their 
country, if they did he pitied them indeed 
^he pitted them that they had lost the 
objects of their wishes, perhaps for ever — 
he pitied them extremely if they had to 
regret and attribute to themselves their 
ovvn disapp^iintment, and the loss of the 
Jficii constitution ; a petition from them at 
that time, would have /%aved their country. 
He then paid some. compliments to the 
brilliancy of Mr. Granan’s speech — said 
the instances in which he differed from 
nim were broad and plain ; that Iiis busi- 
ness would be not to -ejuestion the lilustra- 
tjnns, or sully the innumerable [ittle gipms 
that lighted up that argument, but to state 
-jthe laws as they affected Roman Catholics 
in such a manner, that the House might 
the more readily decide how far it could 
meet the prayer of the petition. But 
though he ditVered materially from his 
right bon. frieiid,^he requested he nii^ht 
, m>t be thought mimical to the Roman 
^CathoHci^lhat he had ever been their 


1Hchd,"”sd far aa parliatrient had hitherto 
relieved them, and wala ready to be so still, 
so iar as t ho principles of the constitution 
would admit. He then stated to the House 
their present situation, as contrasted with 
what it had been before the late repeals— 
wished indeed, that the act of 1793 had not 
made so many reservations of seats on the 
Bench, in the three courts f*f law, and the 
various other of rank and emolu- 

ment — said he wished to share with the 
Roman Catholics all official and njnisterial 
power, except that ihe office of Chancellor 
seemed particularly attached to"* the re- 
formed church — saiu the oath in the act 
of 1708 ought to be sinjplified, as being too 
long and too obscure ftjr ordinary compre- 
hension. — Did not see w^hv that act might 
not be amended hereafter in these respects. 
For though that act was inteiuied as a 
boundary line, a ne plus ultra, never to be 
passed ; yet if tht?^spirit atid purp«>rt of the 
act were retained, he did not see why the 
reservations might not be done away, and 
the oath Vnade more intelligible, by an act 
to amend tlie former. But he then ap- 
pealed to the House that such an altera- 
tion for the present wa.s absolutely imprac- 
ticable — every one knew the difficulties 
that were in the way — besides, if this 
House had the power, yet it was not pre- 
pared to say what ought to* 5e given ; nor 
did the Homan Catholics appear agreed 
what they ongHl to accept of — much less 
had it been settled wOat arrangements 
ought to be made. No good result fhere- 
fore could be expected from the going 
into a Committee, whatever mischief it 
might produce. 

So much for the participation of offices, 
honours, and. ministerial power. He now 
begged leave to make some observations 
on that part of the petition which extend- 
ed to legisiative power, and here he par- 
ticularly diticred from his right hon. friend. 
His right hon. friend surely could not be 
right, when he coijsidered religion merely 
as a concern between m^n and tiis Creator, 
and thought that if we were all Christians, 
religion had nothing to do with the con- 
'stimtion; and that according to natural 
rights and original principles, and the cir- 
cumstances of these two countries, t|ie. 
Houses of parliament ought to he partly 
Protestant and partly Catholic, 'i'his (he 
observed) was not the constitution of Eng- 
land, and no people possessed of such a 
constitution, would go back with bis right 
hon. friend to natural rights and original 
principles. He then thought him wrong 
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in considering the oaths taken by mem* 
bers, as penalties on'xhe Caihoiics of Jre- 
laod> and in confounding the acts which 
imposed them with penal statutes. He 
himself rather considered these oaths as 
tests ascertaining the principles of an 
elected member^ before he was allowed to 
take his seat, or vote. Did the right 
hon. gr*nt]eman consider the oath of 
allegiance as a penalty ? If so, it was only 
a penally upon those who had no allegi* 
ance, and diil not apply to the Irish Ca 
tbolic. Did he con.sider the qualification 
oath as a penalty ? If so, it was a penalty 
;Upon every man who had not a freehold 
property sufficient for a seat in Parliament. 
For his owu part he found himself bound 
to those constitutional principles to which 
he had pledged himself as often as he had 
taken his seat in parliament. For what, 
memljer could doubt that, when he took 
the oaths at that table, he pledged himself 
to a Protestant constitution ? or that those 
oaths were conflidcred by the parliaments 
which enacted them, as the belt means of 
preserving and handing down our consti- 
tution to posterity unimpaired ? Under 
that solemn obligation he called upon 
members serioii’ily to consider what was 
then required of them by the petition. In- 
stead of continuing to be themselves the 
guardians of^hat constitjuion which they 
were bound to protect, they were required 
to commit that sacred dtfty to persons of a 
different description, by admitting them 
to seats in that House, men, however ex- 
cellent in themselve.s, yet of those reli- 
gious principles against which our ances- 
tors had protested at the Reformation ; and 
which princ iples those who managed the 
Revolution of 1788, no inconsiderable 
men, and the succeeding parliaments, 
• took every possible means to guard against. 
For upon this part of the subject the ques- 
tion was, whether those against whose re- 
ligious persuasions we had protested, could 
make a constituent pyt of our Protestant 
legislature. One would think that to state 
the question fairly, which he hoped he 
did, was sufficient to shew how impossible 
it was for parliament, under its present 
obligations, to accede to thsit part of the 
prayer of the petition. He had no ill- 
wili to any one because he differed from 
. him in religious opinions — he did not com- 
plain of the Roman Catholics for wishing 
' to be members of both Houses— he did 
^ not condemn them if they desired to par- 
take of all the. rights of the constitution, 
without religious distinctions ; but Ij^ow it 


were possible to preserve a Protestant 
constitution without reli^ous distinctions, 
w'as more than he could comprehend. 
But he said, an argumeiit bad been uni- 
formly urged by the pdvocales for a com- 
mittee, namely, that by granting the 
prayer of the petition, you, would unite: a 
divided people; you would add i\>ur-fifths 
to the strength of the country. But that, 
even as a supporter of the petition, be 
should be sorry to have used that argu- 
ment. For the penal laws had been re- 
pealed in consequence of their good con- 
duct, and their good conduct hud always 
induced him to be their friend. But, if m 
Ireland they were now a divided people, 
the prayer of the petition could not be 
granted with safety. 

J here had been a speech indeed by an 
hon. member, under the gallery, suggest- 
ing the danger that might arise from them 
in case of inv&sioii, and describiiig them 
in such a manner, as he hope<i did not ap- 
ply to the Roman Catholics generally, or 
to any county in Ireland, except that of 
the hun. member. That for his own part 
he thought very differently of the Roman 
Catholics, — that to the great mass of the 
Roman Catholics, the elective franchise 
had been of the greatest consequence, it 
had been the means of preserving them in 
the possession of their farms, and he was 
happy to think it had been of the greatest 
service to them. The Roman C;vtholics, 
as a body, are now growing in wealth, in- 
dependence and consideration, in conse- 
quence of the late acts in their favour-^ 
adopt their interests and encrease their 
comforts. While snflered to live in peace 
and protected by the laws, they will ever 
be. as indeed they are, good and faithful 
subjects, and ready to defend their country. 
Let your cai'e therefore be directed to the 
mass of tire Roman Catholics, and to^b^ir 
happiness, and to trust to their good sense 
for patriotism and allegiance. * 

But (he said) the question seems hi- 
therto to have been confined to Ireland, 
how Jar Ireland would be beneffted or 
injured by such a measure. He wish- 
edb to Jr now the sentiments of Great 
Britain. The English jnem bers, perbaps, 
say the British or the united parliament 
never yet has interfered upon this parti- 
cular question, and ask themselves, with . 
respect to legislative powers, shall we 
now or ever interfere— why should the 
peace and settled priqpiples of this coun- 
try be disturbed i tvby should its xeligious 
estabiishments be alarmed ? Ihe acts so 
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iiiiicb: cctoplarned of by the Roman Ca* eitablishments of England were so far b«« 
thoHcs of Ireland were acts of tbe Irish youd the suggestjon^offiuman contrivance, 
jparKimient— the statutes by whid) they that we ought to thank God for both : 
were repealed were Irish staUites^^they treat them with reverence, and never se* 
were internal regulations for that country parate them/* 

«««kGreat Britain was not afiected by them. The Marquis of rnew/osi.— In offering 
But the prayer of the present petition goes myself to your notice, I rise, Sir, under a 
to the heart of the legislature-— the very considerable degree of difficulty and em* 
structure of the Houses of Parliament is at barrassment. Trusting, however, to the 
stake.** How far then {he said) the peo- indulgence of the House, for having ven- 
ple of this country, who under their pre- tuved to obtrude myself upon its attention 
sent constitution, the admiration of all when so many gentlemen more com* 
other states, have enjoyed such blessings, petent than myself to throw liglit on 
peace at home^ and triumphs abroad, will the subject, are naturally anxious to de- 
ad init of such alteration in the represen- liver their sentiments; but from the 
tation itself, I refer to you.-^Howjlong any importance of the interesting question 
minister who should propose such an al- now before ihe House, I cannot help 
teralion, or lend it his countenance, could feeling some anxiety to state shortly the 
hold hU situation in this country, 1 refer reasons which induce me to support the 
to you, Por you know and feel that the proposition of the right hon. gent, for going 
constitution is Protestant, not only theo- into a Committee, to enquire what relief 
reticaMy, but practically atid substantially; may be just or necessary, wise or po- 
that the church is intimately connected lilic, to concede to the claims of the Ga- 
and interwoven with the legisbture ; that tholics of Ireland. In Iphe course of the 
the church, as such, sends her merubors to debate l iiave heard no argument that ap- 
the House of Lords ; that the beueficed pears to me to have any weight against 
parochial clergy, as such, vote for mem- the proposition for going into a com* 
bers of the House of Commons ; that the mittc^e ; for those gentlemen who hare op- 
.nionarch himself, before the crown is posed this question, hare contented them* 
placed upon his head, pledges himvseif to selves wholly with resisting altogether the 
protect the rights of the established Catholic claims. Now, let us go into the 
church. Which, as Blackstone calls it, comroitiee, and enquire fairly how far it 
is an original contract between the King is practicable to comply with those claims, 
and his people.** iSo far as attacks have or whether it may be wiser to reject them 
over succeeded against the church, they after a full and fair statement of the case 
have equally affected the constitution ; on both sides. — Had this been done in the 
,jthat the Roman Catholics of this country first instance, you would have avoided all 
in their attempts against the church, had this protracted and useless discussion. You 
tjvice nearly overturned the constitution; would have heard what the Catholics had 
that the dissenters and republicans had to offer on their parts ; you might have 
«liiice overturned both ; and that before stated what you require on yours ; and 
the Hanover succession, the only periods whatever the result might be of your in* 
of religious peace had been; when unifor- qt»iry, even though it should be to refuse 
Ei|ity was enforced ; though during the the claims, the Catholics would not 
reigns of the present royal family, the feel they were indignantly thrust from 
constitution had been, so strong as to bear your bar without a fair, a candid, and 
'With toleration almost unbounded ; that it dispassionate hearing : they would, on 
therefore seemed to him to have been for the contrary, feel that you had given 
the sake of peace, that one religion, and to their case a full, impartial, and de- 
ionc only, should be established. How liberate consideration. They would be 
^then could he be persuaded, t|jat to in- ^satisfied that ^our decision was the re* 
produce another religion into competition suit of a cai\did and dispassionate investi- 
with the establisfied church, was the way gation, and you would not send away 
4o reconcile parties? He said he spoke no from your bar four millions of loyal people 
* new kuaguage in saying the church and disgusted at the rejection of their petition, 
constitution must stand or fall together ; without hearing what they had to propose, 
^at he was supported in this by one of the or stating what you required ot the 
wreatest men ttusponntry had ever pro- They would say, You have attended to 
>3aced 4 and tUbonlA conclude with his our petition ; you have patiently and 
woiaiis. Ttw «ooii0flieitieii and church impartially examined our claims : you 
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are of opinion that we have no case ; at 
least yoo have heA'd^us* and we bow to 
your decision/^ And I appeal to the 
good sense and moderation of the House, 
whether this would not be a wiser course 
to pursue, than to dismiss from your bar 
those claims unexamined, and thereby ex- , 
cite the discontents of so many millions of 
your fellow subjects. I really think. Sir, 
it would be a more dignified conduct on 
your part, to approach the Catholics, and 
say to t):^m, VVe are ready to concede 
what you wish, provided you are willing 
to concede tvhat w-e ask of you, as a rea- 
sonable security to the stability of our 
Established Church/* With respect to 
the Veto, ab9ut which so much has been 
said, I am unw’illing to give any opinion ; 
but I own it appears to me a novel pro- 
position, calculated rather to embarrass 
the question, and throw new difficulties in 
the way of its discussion, than to answer 
good purpose ; for I question much 
whether it can dcs any service to the Pro- 
testant government, or produce* any im- 
provement in the appointment of the Ca- 
tholic bishops ; and I much question also 
whether, in all events, it is a point to 
which the Catholics can accede, consist- 
ently with their religious scruples* Be 
that as it may, I am for conciliating the 
Catholics, but, not without providing for 
the necessary guards and securities of the 
Protestant establishment, * Both should be 
regulated at the same moment; mutual 
concession will produce mutual concilia- 
tion : the Catholics, I am sure, will cheer- 
fully meet you half way ; and if the disci- 
pline of their church forbids them to con- 
sent to the Veto, sure I am that they will 
readily acqmesce in such measures as may 
be devised by the united wisdom of par- 
Jiament, to guard against the nomination 
or controul over their prelacy by any 
hostile or foreign power. From the ex- 
perience of the last century, and the high 
and honourable testiny)ny borne in the 
course of this discussion to their exem- 
plary characters, you can have no danger 
to apprehend from the prelacy : but 
strange as it may seem, the opposers of 
this question appear to found, their chief 
apprehensions of danger upon that rever- 
end class of men ; for no man has pre- 
sumed to call into question the loyalty of 
the Catholic laity, — to impeach the fealty 
of the Catholic gentry, — or of any class 
oi the Catholic people, -—which they have 
testified by their valour and sealed with 
their bloodj in your cause> in eve t v, ar 


tef of the globe, a^nd whicji are again 
ready to testify in defence of inese coun- 
tries,«-«again3t the hostile* aggr^sidns of 
the common foe ; and you hate it in your 
power to redouble their ardour in your 
cause, and fortify your securities against the 
dangers that surround and threaten you, 
by conciliating their affections and uniting 
them with you by equal interests, in de- 
fence of those constitutional blessklgs in 
which they claim a common share as their 
birth-right,— -and which without their as- 
sistance you cannot eUectually defend* 
Have you any thing to fear from the Ca- 
tholics of England ? Has any man ven- 
tured to call their loyalty into question f 
Or is there a gentleman who has spoken 
of their character, that has not borne the 
most honourable testimony to their un- 
shaken loyalty, their unimpeached morals, 
and their social virtues ? But even those 
considerations %ut of the questirm, the 
comparative paucity of their numbers 
would \e^ye you little ground for appre- 
hension. But look to Ireland, where the 
Catholic population out-numbers the Pro- 
testant as four to one. Does the government 
of that country e^^ress any fears on this 
account ? Is the Protestant establishment 
there in any danger, according to the sen- 
timents of the IVotestant inhabitants ? on 
the contrary, have you not seen the 
change which has taken place in the Pro- 
testant mind of that country ? Is it now 
the desire of the Protestant inhabitants oT 
Ireland, that their. Catholic neighbours 
and fellow-subjects should any longer 
main under disabilities on account of their 
religious tenets ? On the contrary 1 wUl 
venture to assert, because I have it from 
the best information, and I am borne out 
by the mefst respectable testimony in the 
course of this* debate, that if the Protes- 
tants of Ireland were to be polled upon 
tiiis question, nine-tenths of them would 
vote in favour of tiie present clamis of 
their Catholic countrymen. And indeed, 
can it be supposed for a moment,^ that 
the Cajholics, after a century of proscrip- 
tion, now seek a sanctuary under the con- 
stitution, pnly for the purpose of subvert- 
ing it ? Or that they vgiii be less loyal 
under a system of mildness, of lenity, of 
protection, of indulgence, of liberty,—* 
than they were*under one of penalty, of 
persecution, of proscription* in their na- 
tive land ? What have you witnessed in 
the character of the Catholic, that can 
lead you to believe he is less fond of the 
liberty you prize^ less warna fit his de- 
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Totioo to the constitutioa you ren^ato, 
thi^i^y amongst you? Boro and edu- 
the same land^ protected under 
i^ /same goreniment, nurtured m the 
same political ideas with yourselves, 
whence can you justify (certainly iiot 
from his conduct) the monstrous conclu- 
sion, that he is that venomous reptile, who 
would sting to death the bosom that had 
cheered him to life ? 

As to the objections that have been 
urged on the alledged inexpediency of 
the present time, it is in my mind at once 
the most fatile and the most dangerous, 
and of all others the most fatal to mea- 
sures of wholesome reform : it shuts the 
door against political truth, and would be 
equally a bar against the introduction of 
any improvement in the state of nations^ 
moral, political, or scientific. It is an 
argument always dangerous in its ten- 
dency, and indefinite in itsr extent. One 
set of ^ntlemen say, The measure of 
conciliation might be a good tbjug of it- 
self, — but the time is unfit for it/’ Ano- 
ther set of gentlemen say, That how- 
ever feasible it may be in the abstract, it 
is a dangerous innovation upon the prin- 
ciples laid down by the wisdom of our 
ancestors, which should be our guide in a 
matter of such serious importance as 
if any one set of men, in any one era, 
legislating upon the* best judgment they 
could form of the future by the present 
and the pa^t, were to arrogate more wis- 
dom than all subsequent generations, and 
this too upon subjects, where the subse- 
quent generation must be infinitely more 
competent^to judge, having all the advan 
toges of practical experience upon the 
subject before it. Such an argument is 
directly subversive of all the gr^t princi- 
ples on which human wisdom is founded, 
and pight be equally w^ll applied against 
the* revolution, the constitution, the re- 
formation, and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity itself, which were all innovations 
‘ upon the systems that preceded them. 
From Luch reasoning as this, therefore, it 
would follow that all improvemenfs are 
to be rejected ; and when such arguments 
ar^ allowed any weighty it must shew 
the world what slender hopes there are 
for our amendment, or even of remaining 
as we are, and exhibit us in. the ridiculous 
' view of -being determined to reject ail les- 
sons of experience, — to shut our eyes 
against the light of truth hourly reflected 
upon us by the experience of surrounding 
nations#^^?^ eliilg to our errors, and risk 


all their consequences. 1 wi^ gentle^eii 
to bear in mind the w^se observation of 
ray lord Bacon ; Time is the greatest 
innovator; if time shall in its course alter 
things for ^the worse, atid council and 
wisdom shall not alter them.for the better, 
what shall he the end ?’^— ~And what shall 
be the end, if year after year, we persist 
in the same obstinate refusal to listen to 
the complaints and supplications of four 
millions of our fellow-subjects, entitled by 
their birth-rights to the same rights as 
ourselves, and which without their zealous 
co-operation we shall be unable to defend 
or retain? 

I could wish to have said a few words 
on the subject of the pledge given to the 
Catholics of Ireland, to secure their sup- 
ort to the measure of Union. But that 
as been argued already, and so ably, by 
hon. gentlemen near me, as to render any 
thing from me upon the subject quite un» 
necessary . I cannot, however, agree with 
the noble lord opposite to gie (Castlereagh) 
as to the effect produced by the frequent 
agitations of this question. I think the 
speeches of those able and eloquent ad- 
vocates who have supported the Catholic 
cause must have made a forcible impres- 
sion; and I am convinced from general 
observation, that the more it is discussed, 
the more clearly it is understood, the 
more are ancient prejudices dissipated, the 
more are its friends increased, and the 
number of its disinterested opponents di- 
minished. But is it matter of wonder if, 
after what the Catholics of Ireland were 
taught to expect at the Union,— if, after 
having repeatedly since urged their peti- 
tions,-— if after the frequent discussions 
their claims have undergone from that 
time to this, yet without obtaining any 
thing more than they got from the Irish 
parliament, in which they were forbidden 
to hope any longer, that they should feel 
impatient and irritable from successive 
disappointment to their most anxious 
hopes? Now, Sir, p^ace w'iththe people 
of Ireland is that which is the most anxi- 
ously tp be desired, because most press- 
ingly demanded by our situation, and 
most essential to our common safety. I 
do most earhesUy deprecate any con- 
duct towards the Catholic people of Ire- 
land, that may place them m a state 
of disgust and hostility towards us« .1 
deplore the animosities, the heart-burn- 
ings, the divisions which the rejection of 
this committee w ill inevitably excite ; and 
that most necessarily follow front our suf* 
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Sirifll^ the last remnant of ‘ those penal 
laws that contintitexo .disgmce our statute 
books; to oppress andMegrade any longer 
ouV Catholic fenow‘snbjects. If any man 
still harbours a sentiment of distrust to the 
fidelity of the Catholics; if afiy man 
doubts their loyalty, let him look to the 
Kistbi-y of their conduct through a century 
of the most galling -oppressions, while 
that loyalty Was goaded by a thcusand in- 
sudtifig motives, and stimulated by count- 
less prd^cations, which might harc'Votised 
the'most insensible to resistance and rebel- 
lion hut to which the}^ submitted with 
unexampled fortitude and patience: — •vir- 
tues wbicli, as evinced by them, havft been 
sometimes urged ^ arguments against 
ihoir emancipation ; because proofs of 
that passive obedience and non-resistance 
charged on their religion as a tenet which 
rendered its professors unfit for liberty. — 
Docs any man doubt their attachment to 
the British (empire, or their zfeal and valour 
in proof of that attachment ? I refer him 
to the annals of British triumph in every 
quarter of the globe for the lust half cen- 
tury. I refer him to our scenes of military 
operation during the present war in Asia, 
in Spanish America, in Portugal, in Spain, 
in Holland, in Germany, in the Mediter- 
ranean ; — and I refer him to the history of 
your naval victories in every part of the 
world. — ^There he will find that some of the 
proudest trophies that adiorn our standards 
or blazon the pages of our history, were won 
by Irish Catholics. And if he vidll look at 
home, and ask who are amongst the bravest 
defenders of our security, — that recruit 
our armies for abroad,-^that crowd the 
ranks of the Irish militia at home, — and 
that contribute so numerously to 'manning 
of our fleets.^ — He will find the same ari- 
^swer,— Irish Catholics. These are the 
men, whose valour can afford us a stremg 
arm in the hour of adversity and danger : 
— and against such men w^e perpetuate a 
system of unjust and proscriptive laws, and 
refuse even to enquir# into the nature of 
their petitions, or how far it is practicable 
on any ground to redress the grievances of 
which they complain •! — Redress tho^ 
grievances, — reciprocate with your Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects the sentiments of 
mutual confidence and affection, — whicb 
^ohe can’render you strong, and impreg- 
nable. If the C^hblics ol Ireland have 
adhered to you with fidelity ahd ^valour 
under so tbany causes of disgust and diskl- 
ilection ;-i-how entirely you can make tlrein 
yoiir bwA' T>y ’lciildne^; by redress; stod 
yoL. xvji. • 


ccncUhttfbni f gb# 

cart you kvdil yourselves ^bf^tbbrr ener^bi; 
if you grant tireit petftioif/ IrSltod wei/UW 
then. become a rtew sirtew 'bf^ atrertg^ 
the body of the empire. ^ She will be 
added, in * all the vigour of heir zeal artd 
her power, to your national 'resources. 
You wobld ho l6jfi|^eT have to consider her 
as d Conquered* country ; you would ho 
longer have to complain, that Ireland is 
the lin^t vulnerable part of the British 
empire. I will not trespass longer on the 
time and patience of the House, 1 have 
endeavoured to argue shortly the two 
broad features of the case l>€fore us, viz. 
the justice and the policy of the measure; 
and have endeavoured to shew my reasons 
for thinking it is both wise and expedient 
to consult the one, and to acknowledge 
the other. In God^s name, then. Jet me 
conjure the House' to concede this ques- 
tion, not as a •matter of triumph to any 
party, but of safety to all. 1 can assure 
the House, that I am not actuated on this 
occasion by any feeling of hostility to- 
wards his Majesfy^s ministers, but I do 
bring with me feelings of affection for the 
Catholics of Ireland (arising from a sense 
of the justice of their claims) and of 
anxiety for the welfare of my country ; 
and I therefore implore the House to 'go 
into the committee, and at least let the 
claims of four millions of his Majesty 
loyal subjects be fairly, temperately, and 
impartially discussed. Conciliation to the 
Catholics would be strength to you, and 
the affection of the people your surest de- 
fence. * 

Sir T. Turton, Sir, I shall Retain the 
Ho6se by a very fbiV Words, lean assure 
the House there is no gentleman who has 
spoken iu favour of the Catholic claims 
more anxious to conciliate than I am, and 
if I thought what is now required ^ould 
be safely granted, I vrmiJd be as zealous 
for it as the warmest friend of Iceland j 
— and not only for* the “complete emanci- 
pation of the Catholics,' but of ^ery sect 
in the country debarred of constitutional 
privileges on account of religious opinionuS: 
no man is more anxious than ittyself to 
l^cep pb^erfrom the bands -of bigotry and 
intolerance: - But “thiPn ffie difficulties 
which have been stated afgbbist the ques-^ 
tion I am nof competent easily to sur- 
mount. It has beert said t hat the Veto prO- * 
posed for the adoptioliufthe CaihoUcs as a 
prelirmnary to any “cntertainmertt of their 
ClHitnsj Ts a niCT8‘"sll!hlking-*ho«e to enr^ 
barf risa-'dib'queStibiT ; 'if affsctl bc the 
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last to uphold it. But, Sir, I find it uomes, 
in ^ihe first instance, in the shSipe of a pro- 

E osition from the clergy of the church of 
»ome themselves :~and if they now re- 
tract, what security have we that they will 
accede to any proposition m^de by Us, or 
any pledge offered for them by their 
friends ? This, Sir, is ray objection to go 
into a Committee ; and 1113 '' opinion is, that 
there never was a time more ill chosen for 
carrying forward this question. For let 
me ask, if we should go into this com- 
mittee, would it not be with an opinion 
that the Veto was indispensably necessary ; 
and h^ve weanv^ assurance whatever that 
this Veto would be conceded ? What then 
would be the result of your leaving that 
chair. Sir, to let us resolve into the com- 
mittee, w hy wc should have the intolerance 
of the Protestant conflicting with the ob- 
stinacy of the Catholic : — and after dis- 
cussing, as vve have already done for suc- 
cessive (fays and nights, vve should come 
out of the committee worse ancLmore ex- 
asperated than we had gone into it. If 
any adequate and satisfactory security can 
be given for the liberties of this country 
iintier this concession, no man will be 
more ready to vote for full cnranciptitioU 
than myself, because no man more abhors 
every thing in the shape of intolerance: 
but until we have some authentic assur- 
ance thkt such security will be given, 
and until we have some explanation as to 
the nature of that security, I see no good 
purpose on earth, that can be answered 
bv" going into the commit lee, and there - 
loVe. cannot vote for it. 

Colonel 'falbot. Sir, unwilling as I am to 
tres'pass upon the patience of the House, 
yet I fee! it my duty not to give a silent 
vote upon a question which I d(viin. to be 
of the highest importance to the empii*e at 
large^ This subject has already been so 
full^ and ably discussed b}’' my right hon. 
friend wdio opericd this debate on a former 
night, that it would be presumption in me 
to attempt to throw any new light upon it, 
particularly after the manner in which it 
has already been illustrated by the seVeral 
hon. members who have delivered their 
sentiments on this side of the IIou!Se, with 
all of whom I perfectly coincide in opinion, 
except tiie hon., member below me, the 
member for Sligo. To say nothing of the 
illiberality of withholding the benefit ofthe 
constitution from so large a proportion of 
the population of Ireland, as your pe- 
titioners represent, Vn apolitical point of 
view, it may be of the most material con- 


sequence that the prayer of this Pelition 
should be iramediatelyfettended to in the 
fullest extent ; and iT ever there existed a 
momenjt in which a doubt could have been 
entertained oti the policy of this measure, 
that doubt must now vanish from the 
minds of all thinking men, when the 
whole continent of Europe, if not already 
united against you, is at least under the 
controul of the most implacable and for- 
midable enem}^ this country ever had to 
contend with. It is obvious ffuim the 
character of Buonaparte, whose gigantic 
projects can only be realized by the sub- 
jugation of this country, that he will turn 
the va^ resources which he possesses, and 
which may be said to be almost unem- 
ployed, against the most accessible and 
vulnerable part of the empire. I need 
hardly say I mean Ireland. Even if it 
should be contended that the superiority ot 
our marine can, for a long time, disable a 
power wjho has at his command an 
extent of coast from Petersburgli 

to Constantinople from becoming a for- 
midable naval one ; still, Sir, from the 
disastrous turn of affairs in Spain, which 
has placed that unfortimate couutr}^ at 
the foot of Buonaparte, is it to be expected 
he will long delay at least an attempt 
to invade Ireland from that quarter; and 
if ever such an attempt could wear a 
prospect of success, it must do so from its 
being made from^tipain, from whence one 
leading wind will conve 3 ^ the enemy to the 
Irish coast, whiKst our fleets might be de- 
tained in harbour by the very wind which 
enabled him to put to sea. It is a singular 
fact, that there has long existed among 
the lower order of Irish a traditional be- 
lief, that if ever that country can be sub- 
dued it will be by a force departing from 
the shores of Spain. With respect to the 
latter country, it may not be too strong an 
opinion lo hazard, that had the object of 
the present petition been granted two 
years ago, the affairs of the peninsula 
might now wear a'^very different aspect 
from what they unfortunately do at pre- 
sent, I hnve net the smallest doubt in my 
mind that by those means you might have 
increased your army to any amount you 
pleased, and it may be no wild specula- 
tion to suppose, that 100,000 Irishmen, 
professing the same religion, and believed 
by the Spaniards themselves to be de- 
scended from the same original stock, 
would be received with greater cord ialiiy 
and confidence, than an aitny supposed t(» 
cdislst of avowed enetnies to the Catholic 
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Vfligioti — an idea iwhich muet have made 
«ou$iderable inipi^ssion on their minds. 
The lew indulgence^ which have been 
•hewn to our iellow subjects prpfessing 
that religion, could Buonaparte have dic- 
tated a line of « conduct more likely than 
any other to hasten the accomplishment of 
his views, it \vould be thatwhich has been 
pursued by his Majesty^s advisers with re- 
spect to Ireland. To those who would re- 
sist the claim of four millions of brave 
and loy^l subjects to equal participation in 
civil rights, thereby deprivinf^ them of 
the greatest inducement to unite against 
the common enemy, the ground of an 
imaginary danger to the established 
church, is almost too contemptible and ab- 
surd to notice. There are others, who 
professing (with the noble lord, and the 
right hon. gent., -his late colleague) to ac- 
knowledge the equity of tiieir claims, and 
the policy of eventually acceding to it, 
would have you believe the present mo- 
ment is not atiiqe when such a concession 
would properly be made ; to those. Sir, I 
can only say, the sooner a measure, the 
ex|)ediency of which is not denied, is 
adopted, the better. Every day it is 
delayed is a day lost. I shall, therefore. 
Sir, give my vote for going into a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bernard, — Sir, as one of the repre- 
sentatives for Ireland, I cannot give the 
vote which 1 intend upon this question, 
without shortly declaring the principles 
by w^hich I am actuated. Although I feel 
as anxious as any member of this House 
to conciliate tlie allections of my Catholic 
countrymen, by ceding to their wishes 
every thing compatible with the actual 
security of a Protestant constitution, and 
although no man more earnestly desires to 
eateiul to them what they now ask, under 
proper guards, yet, when I know the great 
influence which the Catholic clergy, and 
particularly the hierarchy, hold over the 
minds and conduct of their flocks; when I 
feel the vital necesifity that exists now 
more than ever, for guarding that influ- 
ence from foreign intrigue, and when I 
consider the late resolutions of the gencml 
Catholic committee in Ireland, refusing to 
give to the government any controul what- 
ever over the appointment of the Catholic 
bishops, I for one cau never consent to 
give the Catholics a share in legislation or 
power, so long as they adhere to that prin- 
ciple. But even if we were to grant what 
the Catholics now ask, by a total repeal 
of the rernainipg re^trieMonji over them, ; 


with a view ta tiieir perfect conciiiaii 0 ii 
and contentment, I do not think we should 
be at all auccesufub Ij> fact. Sir, 1 have 
no hopes of satisfying the great body of 
the Catholics, by any concession we can 
make on the present question, consistently 
with the security, and indeed the exist- 
ence of a Protestant establishment* That 
which they now claim is calculated only 
to gratify the ambition of the compavative 
few-c— and the want of which cannot be 
felt by the great majority, with whom, 
therefore, that w ant cun be no grievance- 
There are other grounds of discontent in- 
finitely more prominent in the minds of 
the Catholic population of Ireland, that 
are at the same time so interwoven with 
the very existence of a Protestant esta- 
blishment, w^hich, unless you are prepared 
either wholly to surrender or most mate- 
rially alter, you do nothing to the purpose 
of general conciliation: I mean the system 
of tythes, equally felt by other sefcts. But 
on all otl\er subjects the Catholics of Ire- 
land at this moment enjoy every privilege 
and protection necessary to their freedom, 
prosperity and happiness, as well as every 
other sect of dissenters in the country. 
They have the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. They have a college endowed at 
the phblic expence, for the education of 
their clergy: all the sources of learning, 
of science, of commercial and professional 
avocation, and wealth, are open to them, 
as well as to the rest of their fellow-sub- 
jects, witli the exception only of the legis** 
lature and of those high offices in the 
power of the state, which is is impossiWe 
for you to ti*ansfer to them, so long as 
ihey acknowledge a foreign influence over 
their minds and principles. And in as 
much asJLhe Catholics under this system, 
have acquired considerable property, and 
as their strength must increase with the 
strength of their country, it is for theTlite- 
rest of the Catholic as w ell as of tjie Pro- 
testant that we should look with a jealous 
and vigilant eye tow^ards every chance of 
foreign influence over so nuiueroui* a por- 
tion ^)f the population of the coi.*.try ; 
more especially at this moment, and in 
the pre5fent situation of Europe. For there 
IS no man who knows riie influence of the 
Pope over the Catholic mind of Ireland, 
and reflects that the present Pope is under 
the immediate power of Buonaparte, nay,* 
that he holds his office and his very exist- 
ence at the discretion and mercy of that 
man, who looks to life subversion of this 
empire as to the last aebievement necea* 
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sary to crown his ambition, and confirnK 
his domination over the world;-— I say. 
Sir, it is impossible for any man who re- 
flects on these things, and knows the avow- 
ed designs of that conqueror upon Irelamh 
not to look with alarm at the means now 
in his power of influencing in his favour 
four millions of his Majesty’s Catholic 
subjects. It is for these reasons, Sir, that I 
cannot consent to give political power or 
influence to the Catholics, by yielding this 
measure, unless his Majesty is invested 
with as complete a controul over the ap- 
pointment of the Catholic hierarchy of 
Ireland, as he holds over every other sect 
of dissenters, and totally independent of 
all foreign influence whatever. I am far 
from thinking, Sir, that there are not very 
many persons amongst the CatViolics of 
Ireland 'who are men of the firmest loy- 
alty and most exalted truth, to whom it is 
desirable to concede every privilege of the 
constitution, consistent with our security, 
and I know that they arc as niuch inter- 
ested in that securily as we can be: but 
so long as the Catholics acknowledge h 
foreign influence over their religions dis- 
cipline, and refuse to his Majesty any 
controul or interference whatever in the 
appointment of those ecclesiastical supe- 
riors who hold so absolute a sway over 
their minds and motives, I think it impos- 
sible for us to concede this measure. Ji h 
therefore with themsLives to remove the 
impediment. Beside, Sir, as I before 
observed, with a view to the pcriect con- 
ciliation and contentuient of the great bod v 
of Catholics, there are oti*er points sb.U 
more necessary tluui ihis to concede : and 
more cppocially a mod ifi cation ot tyUws, 
which forms by mueli die most general 
ground of discontent in iliat couiptry : and 
convinced I am that you would do inh- 
nitelv'^ more towards contiiiation and tran- 
fjuiHiiy in Ireland by an effective regula- 
tion oil .this head, than by any thing you 
could do to gratily thte ambition of the 
higher orders. ^ 

Mr • J*arnell.~ At tins protracted period 
of t! i debate, and late hour of the night, 

1 shall not enter so mucli into detail on this 
question as I should have done if I had 
sooner been called upon by the chair. 
[Mr. Parnell had risen repeatedly to ad- 
dress the House in the course of this and 
'the last night’s debate.] 1 shall confine 
inyself principally to the new obstacle 
which has arisen in the way of carrying 
the object of tlie pevitioners. In respect 
to the VetO;^ the necessity of it rests alto- 
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gether upon the degrcjiP of danger that is 
to be apprehended froth foreign influence ; 
for my part, 1 cannot see this danger in 
the light that many do who have spoken 
on this subject. 1 cannot agree with those 
who conceive it possible for the Pope in 
any way to subvert our establishments. 
History proves to us, that long before the 
period of the Revolution, all the political 
influence of the Pope, with respect to this 
country, had ceased. His power after- 
wards became absolutely insignificant ; 
and <1 tiring the whole of the question be- 
tween the Houses of Stuart and Brunswick, 
it was notorious that the Pope could not 
stir one Roman Catholic in Ireland. I 
therefore feel no hesitation in saying that 
I cannot consent to the doctrine laid dow n 
by the light hon. mover of the question 
before us, that an arrangement to exclude 
foreign influence is absolutely necessary, 
l»ut on the contrary, I am prepared to vot« 
the prayer of the petition, without con- 
necting w ith the concession any qualifica- 
tion*. I *fecl thc“ more rcad}^ to do so, 

* Had it not been Ibrtlie latepess of the 
hour, Mr. Parnell ua>uld have read the fiil- 
iowiiig opinion of Mr. Fox Tesjiccting the 
inllneiice of tiic Pope.- 

‘ lie Preteiiuor being gone, and all 
other questions of radical difliculty remov- 
c d as to hiiu, we innv come to another per- 
scn—flic Pope. *•! wish to know whether, 
during the last '.u'OO years, the Pope has 
been a person to be feared ? If he has, it 
can only liuve been in oruj w'ay, by his op- 
jnession of the < a. holies. Long before 
the peiioil of the Revolution, all the po- 
litical influence of the Pope, with respect 
to this eountrvs li^^d ceased. iiis power 
became afterwards al)so!iitely insignificant, 
and during the whole of the question be* 
tween the Houses of Stuart and Brunswick, 
it was notorious that the Pope could not 
stir one Roman Catholic in Ireland. But 
it is stated tliat the persons principally 
concerned in the Rebellion of were 

Roman Catholics. I Iiave no doubt that 
the Catholics had their 5jhaie in that Re- 
bellion, but w'ere they instigated by the 
Pope r What ! by the P(ipe while he waat 
in a state of servitude and immiliation ? 
Did the Pope, witile he looked to . this 
country as almost his only support, wish 
to overturn our government, and prevail 
on the Irish Catholics to follow Messrs. 
O’Connor, Emmet, and M’Nevin ? This 
fear of the influence of the Pope, when 
he has no power to do us harm, and when 
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V'hen I-eonsider thAnature of the securities 
that we already plssess for the preserva- 
tion of our estahlishrrfents. Besides those 
that have been mentioned in the resolu- 
tions of the bishops, and by members 
who have preceded me in this debate, 1 
desire the House will well consider the na- 
ture of the security we should obtain by 
doing that which we are required to do. 
Wliat etlect would the act oi imparting 
the constitution to our Catholic countrymen 
produce^ in securing their support in the 
preservation of that constitution ? Could 
we adopt any" measure that would be more 
efiectual in attaining the best possible se- 
curity for the church and state ? How 
could we give the Catholics a stronger 
motive to protect our constitution, than 
by giving them a full participation in the 
l iglits of it ? I have always considered the 
great beauty of the constitution to consist 
ill this, that it provided by^ its own excel- 
lencies and the advantage it confers for its 

he cannot do us good, even t4iough he 
wish it, is perfectly absurd. It is an alarm 
which can be accounted for on no rational 
principle. Has the recollection of the 
proconsuls, sent by the Caesars to govern 
this country, left such an impression upon 
us, as to make us dread every thing that 
comes from IJome ? But it is said Buona- 
parte has obtained an influence over the 
Pope, the Pope governs %he Irish priests, 
and thus Buonaparte will be able to attach 
to him the Catholics of Ireland, — Without 
canvassing the question of the inclination 
of the Pope to serve the view's of Buona- 
parte, I shall admit that the rrcnch go- 
vernment will willingly employ his influ- 
ence, so far as they can obtain it. That 
the great enemy of this country would be 
^'ery willing to make use of such an en- 
gine, to serve his purposes in Ireland,’ I 
have no doubt. But how will he use his 
influence ? If you will repeal these laws, 
you will have nothing to fear from that 
tjuarter ; but if on the^contrary, you per- 
severe in your restrictions, the way in 
which the influence so much dreadetl may 
be exercised, can only be this : the Irish 
Catholics will be told, An equal parli- 
** cipation of rights w'as held out to you, 
but instead of granting your just claims, 
instead of aflording you the relief and 
protection you were promised, you are 
still stigmatized as outcasts. You have, 
therefore, now only to look to a Catholic 
emperor for assistance, and through him 
you may expect the emancipation which 


preservation and security. If this be true, 
what occasion is there -for seeking any 
new security for it by coupling with the 
grant of it, any stipulation concerning the 
Catholic prelacy ? Of this power of the 
constitution to allay discontent, and to ac- 
quire for its support, the history of this 
country affords some striking examples. 
Wales for many years after its reduction 
by Edward 1, was ruled by a form of go- 
vernment, something * between hostility 
and government. The people w'ere some- 
times composed, never pacified. Wales 
was in perpetual disorder, and kept the 
frontier of England in perpetual alarm. 
To curb the rebellious spirit of the Welsh, 
fifteen statutes of penal regulation were 
passed, but with no good effect, till at 
length the eyes of your ancestors, as a 
great statesman has said, were opened to 
the ill-husbanding of injustice, and a com- 
plete reprcscniation in parliament was 


has becr\ denied yoii,^^ This is the lan- 
guage v/hich may oe used, if you are de- 
termined to persist in your present system : 
but in the other alternative, what influence 
can the Pope have ? Suppose he were to 
direct the priests to take care that none 
but Roman Catholic members were chosen 
for Ireland ; and suppose this influence 
vere so far to succeed as to bring a con- 
iderabic proportion of Roman Catholics 
into this House among the representatives 
from Ireland, is it likely that Buonaparte 
would find many friends among these Ro- 
man Catholic members ? If there were 
eighty members Roman Catholics, it 
would be an extravagant snppgsition^ in- 
deed, to say that even three of them would 
be so dead to all sense of honour and duty, 
so blind tg the interests and happiness of 
their country, as to become the instruments 
of Buonaparte. Of the influence to,^be 
used in this way by the Pope, surely *no 
reasonable person can entertain any se- 
rious apprehension.* Is it possible to look 
forw ard to any future circumstances under 
which that influence can become diSnger- 
ous ? Great men, it is said, have long views, 
but some views are so long that my sight, I 
n\ust confess, cannot reach them. It has been 
said of our system of government, Esto per- 
petua ; but I should desire no belter secu- 
rity for the power and the constitution of 
this country lasting for ever, than that thejr 
should continue until either a Pope or a 
Buonaparte could obtain a Popish ma- 
jority in this House/'— Catholic Debate, 
1805 . 
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confeiTed upon them by Henry 8.~Fronfi 
this moment the tumult subsided, and it 
has been eloquently described^^^ peace, 
order and civilization, followed in the 
train of liberty : when the day-star of the 
British constitution had arisen in their 
hearts, all was harmony within and with- 
out/^ So would it be in respect to Ire- 
land, if a complete representation were 
bestowed upon the Catholics ; if this day- 
star of the constitulioa were saliered to 
rise in their hearts, all would then, be 
peace, order and civili:iiation, and har- 
mony Would every where prevail. The 
cases of Chester and Durham furnish fresh 
instances of the power of the constitution 
in attaching those who enjoy it to the zea- 
lous support of it. If then the doctrine 
contained in these examples avail any 
thing, why not apply it with respect to 
Ireland ? If animosities of the most vio- 
lent nature and of long continuance were 
converted into the peaceable connection 
that has subsisted for centuri^ between 
England and these dependencies, why 
should not a similar way of governing 
Ireland be attended with similar advan- 
tages i Why should not the hostility 
which now exists be converted into a union 
of mutual amity and affection equally 
profitable and beneficial to both coun- 
tries ? And with such examples, why 
should we not depend upon the power of 
the constitution to secure itseio instead of 
suffering ourselves to be led by ap ima- 
ginary danger to desire the pi^oblematical 
protection the Veto would afford us ? What 
ihe noble viscount (Castlereagh) said in 
the last pight’s debate in respect to the 
connection between the Irish Catholic 
prelacy and the Pope at distant periods 
corroborates the truth of thp doctrine 
which I have endeavoured to maintain. 
Hq has said that when all the penal laws 
W^re in force this connection was more 
jptimate than it has of late been bince the 
partial repeal of those'laws. But no other 
satisfactory reason can be given for this 
alteration, except, that in proportion as 
you have sufiered the constitution to be 
- enjoyed by the Catholics, they have acted 
vpon feelings and principles niore con- 
sistent with the principles of that const i- 
iution# and with views more of a domestic, 
wnd less of a foreign description. As to 
^ what noble viscount said of Ireland be- 
ing the only Catholic country in which 
Ibe gpvernfncnt has never interfered with 
jthe power of the Pope, the same doctrine 
will shew why it is not necessary in Ire- 


land, whilst such anlinterference might 
have been essential m other countries. 
The governments ftf those countries to 
w'hich. the noble viscount has alluded 
were despotic, and consequently weak. 
No operating principle existed within 
them to interest the people of them to 
support their government. Every foreign 
influence must, therefore, necessarily have 
been highly dangerous, and for this rea- 
son the rulers of those countries insisted 
upon and obtained a controul over that 
influence. Bat the different character of 
our government renders the example of 
these countries wholly inapplicable to our 
situation. We have a form of government 
which provides for its own security ; we 
fear no attack upon it by those who live 
under it ; foreign influence could never 
prevail on a people that fully enjoy the 
British coristiiutioa to conspire against it; 
and therefore, no necessity exists on our 
part, similar to that which did exist in 
those countries, to controul the influence 
of the Pope. Witli respect to the Veto, 
this great advantage has resulted from the 
Petition now before us, that a vast deal of 
misrepresentation and misundei standing 
has been done away. And it now turns 
out, that those who have desired it, have 
not sought for any such measure as that 
which they were supposed to seek. It 
has been distinctly avoweu by the noble 
viscount, in explaining the resolutions 
of 1799, that the goveriiinent of that day 
did not wish to obtain tlie patronage of the 
Caiholic prelacy; he hasswiid ihe govern- 
ment would have been most unwilling to 
charge itself with the power of exercising 
such a patronage, and that such a patro- 
nage was wholly unnecessary. The right 
honourable gentleman below me (Mr. 
Ponsonby) in his admirable speech, has 
also disclaimed all idea of seeking any 
patronage for the crown in the proposed ar- 
rangement. If then this discussion has 
been productive of no othrr good than 
that of producing this explanation, it will 
have served an excellent purpose,-— be- 
cause it was upon a supposition that such a 
patronage was desired, that the Catholics 
felt it to be their duty to oppose as they 
have done the measure of Veto. Hatl 
they not been deceived, they never would 
have adopted the course they have done ; 
for it appears from some of their own re- 
solutions, and from the opinion that is 
known to prevai] among them, that there 
exists no substantial difference between 
iBai opinion, and the opinion of those who 
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think some arranKinent respecting the 
future appoinlmenrof their bishops to be 
necessary. The Catholics of the county 
of Kildare have said^ in their resolutions 
of the 9ih of May : 

That a leading and perhaps solitary 
obstacle to our wishes appears to arise from 
an apprehension rather generally enter- 
tained by our Protestant brethren, of the 
future nomination of our bishops being 
open to the interference of a foreign and 
hostile ii^fluence. 

That however groundless and visionary 
such an apprehension may appear to us, 
from our long experience of the eminent 
virtues, constitutional attachments,* and 
exemplary conduct of the venerable body 
of our clergy ~and d isposed as we may be 
to consider it as the last link of the broken 
chain of prejudice, still it behoves us to 
meet it with a calm and conciliatory tem- 
per — and to express our wishes and hopes, 
that in the event of the full concession of 
our claims, someaneans may be resorted 
to of quieting it for ever* * 

** That it appears to us, that a guard 
most effectual and permanent may be 
ojiposed to this apprehended influence. 

That on mature and dispassionate deli- 
beration, some measure may be devised, 
which shall render all future episcopal 
appointment sybstantially domestic, — and 
that such an end may be obtained, by 
either vesting the nominsftion in the sur- 
viving bishops, or by the choice of the 
clergy of the diocese, in chapter assem- 
bled, or by some such proceeding as shall 
be found strictly compatible with the in- 
violability of our religion/’ 

The General Committee of the Catho- 
lics have also resolved, on the 7th of : 

That the secretary be directed to sum^ 
yion all the members of the Committee on 
the 11th day of May instant, to take inlo 
consideration the propriety of proposing 
to concert with the Catholic prelates in 
Ireland such measures as being perfectly 
consistent with the Caftiolic doctrine and 
discipline, may eflfectually and for ever 
prevent, as well the influence of the crown, 
as any foreign and hostile influence in the 
appointment of the prelates ctf our church 
in Ireland,” 

Those resolutions fully prove, that be- 
tween the right hon. gent, who has brought 
forward this motion, and those who agree 
Vvith him in considering a domestic nomi- 
nation essential for the safety of the State 
aiul the Catholics, no^uch variance of sen- 
timent as to leave it at all doubtful 


that an arrangement may be accomplished. 

A circumstance of vast importance to the 
future prospects of the Catholics;— and one 
that takes away from the hon. gentlemen 
opposite all grounds for that vain triumph 
which they have exhibited^ pn the sup- 
position of a schism between the Catholics 
and their firm and steady parliamentary 
supporters. It is a circumstance also that 
affords a complete answer to the question 
of a learned judge ; why go into a Com- 
mittee if you have no plan to propose ? I 
say, the circumstances of the case are at 
present such, that if you did go into a 
Committee, there exists no doubt that a 
plan would easily be arranged to the satis- 
faction of all parties. 

Pass this vote to-night, said Mr. Parnell^ 
and adjourn the sitting of the Committee 
for a fortnight, and I will undertake to say, 
that you will find the Catholics ready to 
submit to you sfcch an arrangemenkas will 
effectually provide against ail the danger 
of foreign -influence and French connec- 
tion. 

I should wish. Sir, to enter fully into 
the general merits of this question, but I 
shall not now attempt to do so, after the 
extended discussion that has taken place. 
As to the claim of right, I am prepared to 
contend for it, and will not relinquish it. 

I must however, for the present, content 
myself ^ith asserting that the Catholics 
have a right to complete equality of law. 
But if the House will not concede to them 
v^hat they ask as a matter of right, I then 
call upon you to make the concession on 
principle of gratitude.—What does the . 
English nation owe to the Irish Catholics ? 
— ^What did it acquire by the surrender of 
Limerick ?— Those who suppose that by 
that event a garrison town was only 
given up to king William, know nothing 
of the case.-— It was the suriender a 
large disciplined army ; so large, that 
14,000 men belonging to it took dd van- 
tage of the treaty to enter the French ser- 
vice. It put an end to the third campaign 
that William was obliged to figltt to con- 
quer Ireland. By it the Catholics ab- 
jured the^overeignty of their lawful king, 
James 2, and acknowledged the English 
title of William 5. By it the Catholics 
gave Ireland to England, and confirmed 
to the people of England the rights and , 
liberties belonging to the revolution in 
1688; for till the Catholics submitted to 
William, no one can say the constitutional 
arvangement of 1588 was secure; What 
did the Catholics do for Engldhd ia tire 
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cbnte)^ betvireen the housei of Stuart and 
? They adhered to their en-i 
igakements entered into' at the surrender 
bfXinnerick ; — ^^they stood by England in 
both the rebellions of 1715 and 1745 
they stood by her again in the contest 
with her American colonies; and in re- 
spect to the rebellion of 1798; I declare, 
that if it had not been for the loyal exer- 
tions and example, of the leading Catho- 
lics and of the Catholic clergy, Ireland 
could not at that time have been pre- 
served for England. I appeal for the truth 
of what I say to no less authority than the 
report of the committee of the Irish House 
of Conimons, drawn up by the person the 
most capable of forming a correct judg- 
ment on the transaction, Ihe noble viscount 
opposite. But if. Sir, the House will not 
concede the prayer of the pt^titioners even 
on a principle of gratitude, then I say 
they opght to concede it dh another prin- 
ciple — a feeling of compunction. You 
have governed for a century the Catholics 
of Ireland by statutes unexampled for 
their inhumanity, unwarrantableness, and 
impolicy ; adopted to exterminate a race 
of men, already worn down, and crushed 
by a series of calamities greater than ever 
one nation had an opportunity of inflicting 
on another; sanctioned by a people who 
owed their liberties, and by monarchs 
who owed their throne to a solemn cove- 
nant that no such statutes should exist. 
May I not then ask, whether the English 
nation, legislature, and King, have not a 
duty to fulfil to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland greater than that of justice ? — a 
duty of rcompunction, repentance and 
atonement. If the faith of a solemn treaty 
made with them has been broken, it is not 
enough that it has been in part rc-esta- 
blished~it ought to be religiously ful- 
filled. If they have been ruled with ty- 
l^anny, it is not enough that the tyranny 
should' be rela:Xed — it should cease alto- 
gether. If they have been driven from 
the pale of the constitution, is it not enough 
that tSiey should be allowed to pass its 
barriers— they should range free and un- 
fontrouled through all its rights. 

. Sir Ralph Sir ; after the very 

^bie and eloquerft speeches of the hon. 
members who have preceded me in ihe 
support of this motion, it will be quite 
unnecessary for me to trespass at any 
length on the attention of the House, in 
the declaration of rny own sentiments. 1 
disclaim most heartily all those principles 
of bigotry which go to exclude any one 


rfass of loya;l subjects f -om a partteij5kt46ri 
in the commem ' right# and privile^a of 
their country, tnertely on account of thefit 
religions creeirl," and ujion this grotind T 
have always voted in favour of what 1 
think the just claims of our Catholic fellow- 
subjects. To my understanding, ev^y 
prejudice arid misconception towards their 
principles and tenets urged by their old 
opponents, have beeri.so fully and fairly 
answered, and so completely refuted, that 
I was led to imagine little if any pbjectioii 
could now remain to granting their request. 
But 1 lament extremely, that just as every 
thing was brought to a point, a new diffi- 
culty' should have started to defeat the 
expectations of the Catholics, and prevent 
that cordial union of all his Majesty^s sub- 
jects so indispensable to our safety iii the 
trying hour of danger, and that wc are 
now to be told it is impossible to concede 
to the Catholics of Ireland a repeal of the 
last vestiges of degrading restriction under 
which they have so long and so patiently 
suffered, unless thej>^ can give us full and 
satisfactory security against the operation 
of foreign influence upon their fealty. 
In my mind. Sir, this is a mere pretence 
of those who oppose the Catholics, to throw 
difficulties in the way of their success: 
for. Sir, I ask, what stronger security can 
you demand than the inviolable honour 
and faith of the Irish Catholics, in their 
fealty and attachVnent to you under all the 
hardships, severities, and persecutions 
heaped on them by your ancestors ? Can 
it be supposed that they will become less 
faithful— less attached to 5 ^ou — under a 
system of paternal kirnlness, of confi- 
dence, and a full participation in the 
rights and privileges you enjoy, than 
they have been under a system of jealous 
preclusion and unnatural hostility, so long 
excited against them. If you will not ac- 
cept the most solemn oaths of those old, 
tried, and faithful, but maltreated allies; 
backed by their conduct for the last cen- 
tury, and supportefl by their own interest 
embarked with yours, as a security against 
all foreign influence, of whom are you to 
seek that security ? What better can they 
offer you than their conduct for the past, 
as an earnest of their fidelity for the fu- 
ture ? Upon what other principle can you 
form a judgment of the characters of man- 
kind, individually or nationa:lly ^ By whai 
other means on earth can they convince 
you of their own integrity and of yotir 
error ? What bad prlncipie or mal-inten- 
tion, religious or pblitioal, have you ever 
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i93puted to themltbat they haye not 
completely refute J? What oaths, — what 
pledges of their loyalty have you ever de- 
manded, that they have not chq,erfully 
givcn~that they have not verified by their 
conduct, and, y^here occasion has ciiered, 
sealed with their blood ? Upon what 
ground, then, do you justify your distrust ? 
Or do you prefer the risque of piquing 
the Catholics, by your ungenerous and 
unwarrantable suspicions, into a real at- 
tachnient for foreign influence, rather than 
by -a liberal confidence, amply warranted 
by their conduct, to secure for ever their 
alliance and affection ? — more especially 
at a crisis when that alliance is indispen- 
sable to your security— to your existence ? 
I)o you imagine that your wily enemy 
will not rejoice in your impolicy, and use 
every means in his power to heighten the 
disgust you exciie by your rejection of 
the Catholic claims ? What stronger cause 
jbr triumph could you afford to buona- 
parte, than in t|;>us casting from you the 
affections and attachments of that body of 
men who alone can aid you in counteract- 
ing his designs upon your country. Will 
he not rejoice in this instance of your folly 
and imprudence, in neglecting to secure 
while you can the fidelity and affections 
of the people of Ireland, which it is your 
best interest „to use every means in your 
pow er to procbre ? In every point of view, 
whether of policy, of raason, or philan- 
thropy, it is our duty to concede to the 
claims of our Catholic fellow-subjects. It 
is what they have every right to expect, 
and for which they have every fair claim 
upon your justice. It is alledged that the 
power of the Pope, urged by Buonaparte, 
may exert an influence over the minds of 
the Irish Catholics hostile to us: but in 
my mind an influence infinitely more hos- 
tile in the minds of that people, will .be 
created by our repeated and inexcusable 
resistance to their supplications. — I have 
no doubt of the propriety of your requir- 
ing from the Catholic every reasonable 
security on this head, nor of his readiness 
to give you that security by every means 
short of a departure from the essential 
tenets of his .religious faith.— This, how- 
ever, is a sacrifice which you neither can 
nor ought to expect. But I ask, how is 
the Catholic to know the nature of the 
securities you demand, unless you define 
them ? Or how are you to know whether 
he is prepared to give or refuse those se- 
curities, or what others equally valid he is 
ready to propose^ unless you go into the 
VOL. xviu 


enquiry, and give him an opportunity of 
explaining? These points I conceive wiH 
best be answered by going into a Com- 
mittee, and upon tliese grounds I shall give 
my support to the motion. 

Mr. M'Naughten. — Sir, I should not rise 
to say one W'ord upon this subject, but for 
the charges I have heard this night frorn^ 
some hon. members on the other side of 
the House, of cruelty and injustice from 
the Protestants of Ireland against their 
Catholic fellow-subjects. — Sir, the accusa- 
tion is unfounded : no part of the conduct 
of the Protestants towards the Catholics 
has been dictated by religious intolerance; 
and refer to the whole course of the pre- 
sent reign, to shew whether it is the dis- 
position of a Protestant government to per- 
secute the Catholics, — but on the contrary, 
whether the whole reign of his present 
Majesty has not presented one continued 
series of rcl^aiion and indulgence to 
them ? I refer Gentlemen to the siifccessive 
repeals, within the last thirty years, of all 
the penal statutes which imposed upon the 
Catholic any injurious restrictions, and I 
ask whether there exists at this moment a 
single penal statute affecting the Catholic 
in his liberty, his property, his education, 
or the free exercise of his religion? Will 
any man say that a Catholic cannot go 
into a court of justice fur the maintenance 
of his right, with the same impartiality 
that a Protestant does? Can he not pur- 
chase property under the same security 
and protection that a Protestant can ? And 
is he not therefor^ as muc h interested as 
any other man of any class of people na 
the security of the constitution and of the 
country ? Sir, I am sure the Catholics of 
Iredand would shew themselves a loyal and 
a faithful people, if the safety of their 
country was in danger. Kow, with re- 
spect to the question before the House, I 
think it should be the policy of every Vree 
country to admit of no foreign iqffocnce 
over any of its subjects. The Catholics of 
this country, so far back as the reign of 
Edward the First, refused to adrijit any 
such influence as the Catholics of Ireland 
now acknowledge; and therefore, Sir, 
until the? Catholic.s of Irelam! change their 
serttimeiits, I will not •vote for a measuro 
which, so long as such foreign inffuence 
d<»es exist, I l}elu ve to be dangerous to a 
Piotestanf: sta*te. I shall therefore vote* 
against going into the Committee. 

Mr, Sir, The hon. gent, who 

has just addressed yo«, says the Catholics 
ought not to come to us agaip, with their 
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complaints, because many of their grier- 
ances have been already redres5ed,~What, 
Sir! is the justice that has been done them 
to be charged against them as a debt; 
and have people no right to complain of 
their present wrongs, because they for- 
merly have been oppressed to a still 
greater extent? Such a sentence shews 
more than volumes in what light the Ca- 
tholics have been considered, and are still 
considered by some ; namely, as persons 
who have no rights, and to whom every 
thing that is left, is left as mere matter of 
favour. The hon. gent, particularises; he 
asks you, do not the Catholics come into 
a court of justice on equal terms with the 
Protestants, and do they not enjoy quiet 
possession of their property ? And is it in 
a British House of Commons that such 
questions as those can be asked ? What, 
Sir, would he have us to consider it as a 
possible case, that men cuuid be, at this 
time day, nonsuited for their religion, 
or plundered of their property^ for an ar- 
ticle of faith? 

Sir, that such sentiments can even now 
be uttered, convinces me (what I have 
thought before) that the main ground on 
which this question ought to rest has not 
been sufficiently insisted on ; namely, the 
ground of right. For of absolute and in- 
defeasible right do 1 maintain that it is, 
that every subject, when he has discharg- 
ed every civil duty to the state, may claim 
the enjoyment of every civil privilege. I 
maintain that to grant the most perfect 
religious toleration is not only the first 
dictate of political wisdom, but the first 
law of political justice. It is moreover 
not only ftie first mark of benevolence 
to man, but of piety and submission to 
Ck>d. 

It will be said, perhaps, why this praise 
of toleration; it is at least quite iinneces- 
•arJ^ for where are the enemies of tolera- 
tion ? gir, if it is about things, and not 
about words that we Are now occupied, 1 
answer, without hesitation, you are the 
enemies of toleration, you who have hi- 
therto refused to grant the prayers uf the 
Catholics, and now refuse even to hear 
tberku That you are not the enl'mies of 
toleration is an answer you have in com- 
mon, not only with all those who have 
merely held intolerant principles, but 1 
verily believe with every persecutor that 
ever dyed his hands in blood. There is 
in the character of intolerance something 
MO revolting to the tinderstanding as well 
m the hearf of man, that 1 question if any 


one ever yet owned I will not say t# 
others, but even to himself, that he was In^ 
tolerant. When IVajan, instead of pu- 
nishing the Christians in a mass, sent only 
Ignatius to the wild beasts as an example^ 
no doubt he thought himself the pattern 
of toleration. — When Philip drove the 
Moors out of Spain to perish in the deserts 
of Africa, it is recorded that he piqued 
himself on his clemency towards them, 
and when Louis revoked the edict of 
Nantes, he feared that he was cri- 

minally tolerant. But why take the ex- 
amples from Pagans and Catholics only ? 
Did not the first Protestant parliament in 
Scotland make it death to say the mass? I 
dare be bound the teachers of those days, 
who instigated this execrable law, did not 
the less for that claim to be the ministers 
of mercy. Thus, our forefathers, who 
passed those laws against the Catholics 
which have so long disgraced our Statute 
book, no doubt were all professors of tole- 
ration ; and thus the npposers of this 
motion w^uld boast of their toleration ; 
though they seek to keep the Catholics 
under injurious privation and ignominious 
distinction, purely on account of their 
religion; for to their political conductor 
principles there is neitlier complaint or 
objection, and every political pledge that 
can be devised they have ofl’ered over and 
over again. 

Thanks to the^genius of the age, such 
enormities as intolerance has formerly led 
to, cannot now be repeated; possibly also 
the general humanity of those gentlemen 
might so far correct their bigotry, as at 
any rate to prevent them from being the 
abettors or authors of such cruelties. But 
still I must say their principles have no- 
thing to do with toleration. Their system 
may be called suspended persecution, mi- 
tigated severity, or what you will; but 
toleration is of another family; the fruits 
may resemble, but they spring from a dif- 
ferent root. Their system, like some poi- 
sonous plant, reinoted to a milder climate 
and mqre genial soil, may be so far dulci- 
fied as to become seemingly innoxious, 
but restored to its native shades will bear 
poison again — this is a wholesome root, 
and grow where it will, its fruit will be 
wholesome. Let the true principle of to- 
leration be established, and let the dark 
ages come again, no persecution will en- 
sue; but let the principles of the right 
hon. gent, get into harsher bands, and in 
a less enlightened age, and men will again 
be led to torture and death for religious 
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<>pinl.ons. The difference is tbis» one sus- 
pends the exerci^l^f severity, the other 
abhors the right pf interference. 

What then is true toleration? For the 
answer, we are not, as some would have 
us, to look merely to the etymology of 
the word ; for then must we say, that a 
religion would be tolerated even if its 
rofessors were enjoined never to go out 
ut with gives and fetters on. Then we 
must admit that the Hugonots were tole^ 
rated in France when each man was al- 
lowed tb pray in his closet, and was 
hanged only when he associated with two 
or three others for the sake of religious 
communion. Then must we admit that 
the Catholics of Ireland were tolerated 
when they were deprived of every civil 
right, and that they are tolerated now 
when only some of the former invidious 
distinctions remain. 

But, it is said, what now remains is of 
little moment, and it is even asked, of 
what tliey complain ? Sir, they complain 
indeed of those* privations w|iich take 
away from them almost every pursuit of 
laudable ambition, but much more do 
they complain of the light in which they 
are regarded by the laws. Feeling them- 
selves to be as good and as loyal subjects 
as any Protestant whatever, they com- 
plain that they are marked out as objects 
of suspicion «nd jealousy. They com- 
plain that this induces su(jh sentiments re- 
garding them as have been expressed by 
the last hon. speaker, treating them as 
persons deserving less privilege and re- 
spect than their fellow subjects. Let any 
man put it to his bosom how he woulll 
feel under similar circumstances, be the 
distinction itself ever so trivial. It is not 
the thing— -it is the intention— it is the ef- 
fect — degradation in the minds of others 
^nd humiliation in their own, the m9re 
painful the less it is merited. 

But what is then the principle of true 
toleration? Sir, we have an answer from 
the highest authority ^o express, that it 
would seem to have been made for the 
very occasion, and in anticipation of the 
errors into which religious zeal would lead 
human blindness. Memorable words ! 
which, though they may have been quoted 
for sinister purposes, proceed not the less 
from divine wisdom and immortal truth : 

Render to Cussar what isCa3saris, and to 
God what is God’s.'^ What is it then that 
Caesar or the slate can at tlie utmost 
claim ? It will claim perfect obedience to 
^very civil institnuoa ; perfect perfornj- 
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ance of every civil duty. Equal contri- 
bution to every burden of the state — in- 
clusive of that which is tp support the re- 
ligious establishment, because a religious 
establishment is essential to the civil wel- 
fare of the state; But all this done and 
performed, the state has no more to ask— 
the rest is God's — and any farther claim, 
whether by injunction, inhibition, direct 
penalty, or privation for non-compliance* 
is intolerant, impolitic, unjust, and above 
alb most unchristian. 

But setting aside the consideration of 
justice and religion, one cannot but stop a 
moment to contemplate the impolicy land 
absurdity of the thing. The state de- 
mands of its subjects every act which 
may contribute to its safety and welfare. 
Well, this is done and performed. Next 
it demands an opinion, and subjects those 
to a privation who do not comply. Why; 
can a man coniply ? Is his opinion in his 
own power ? He may, indeed, cossent to 
be a hypocrite, mid thus thousands of hy- 
pocrites h&ve been made, but no convert 
was ever thus made from the beginning 
of the world, nor will there till the cad 
of it. 

In the attempt, however, you are very 
likely to make ? bad subject, and thi^s 
many bad subjects are made. I thinks 
Sir, I feel in my own bosom, every prin- 
ciple and sentiment that belongs to a 
good subject. There is no duty to ray 
country 1 would not fully perform, np 
sacrifice for which it would call and from 
which I would shrink ; not only because 
I love my country for its own sake, but 
because it confers upon me more civil 
rights than any state ever yet* conferred 
on its subjects. But thus could I not feel 
were I an Irish Catholic ; I could not, in 
the same* sense, be a good subject. I 
should, indeed, not be a rebel, because* 
viewing the evils of resistance, I shf^uld 
submit,— nay balancing the other good 
belonging to my country against* this its 
injustice to me, I might still prefer it to 
any other country. But that unchecked 
love, ♦that entire devotion to it which I 
now feel, I could not feel as an Irish Ca- 
tholic uuder their present oppression. 

• Here we have an aq^wer to that ques- 
tion so often asked with regard to Ireland. 
Whence comes it that the Irish have al- 
ways manifested a more restless and lavi[- « 
less disposition than any other natiqii 
equally civilized ? Is it any thing in the 
soil or climate ? No* country more fa- 
voured uuder he?tven. h it the waq^t 
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law? No. Of police? In few countries 
have so niTich attention been paid to the 
^police. Ls it any thing in the native ge- 
nius or character of her inhabitants? I 
think, iSir, if a prince were asked over 
tvliat 50i t of people he' wished to reign, 
he would answer, (if he knew what he 
Was about) '' Let me have a people of 
strong alfcciionst and ardent character, 
'' unbounded in their gratitude and devo- 
" tion to thos^ they love. Such are the 
" subjects to make me the happiest of 
'' princes, and who under me shall be the 
" happiest of people. My reign shall be 
" glorious as it is happy ; and as to foreign 
'* invasion, it will only be mentioned as a 
subject of derision.'^ Have I, Sir, en- 
tirely failed in describing the Irish cha- 
racter, and do we not feel that something 
like this picture might be realized ? The 
fault then, is not with the people; nor is 
it with their governors; fottwe see (though 
doubtlJjss there have been exceptions) that 
frequently the attachment of the nation to 
their governors has been (as I believe is 
now the case) both warm and general.— 
No, Sir, the cause why the people of Ire- 
land are more restless and more lawless 
than any other, is this : that whereas in 
every other country the religion of the 
people is protected by, and in alliance 
with its hiws, here it is proscribed by the 
law ; and thence arises such a collision of 
duties, of interests, and of feelings, as can- 
not fail to perpetuate that perturbed state 
till the fundamental cause is removed. 

Here, Sir, I must observe that it is easier 
fcr an English Catholic to be a good sub- 
ject, than an Irish Catholic. I hope I 
shall not be understood as detracting from 
the merits of that excellent body of our 
fellow-subjects, the English Catholics, 
whose exemplary patience, — whose pa- 
triotism triumphing over the sense of their 
wf^ngs, excite an admiration vrhich it is 
not ea^y to express. May they soon re- 
ceive, I will not say iiie reward, but the 
justice to which their conduct has so long 
entitled them ! But such conduct has been 
easier for them, than for the Irish Catho- 
lics. Doubtless an act of injustice, whe- 
ther done to a small or a greater number, 
is the same; but* the sensation it excites 
is diflercnt. The general feeling, that the 
minority must submit to the will of the 
iiiajority, w^eakens the sense of whatever 
wrong they may suffer. But the Irish 
Catholics have not this salvo for their feel- 
ings ; — they forniwa prodigious majority 
of the people, and Ireland exhibits that 


strange phaenomenonf where a small mi- 
nority of the people fiave attempted and 
succeeded, not only in dictating a reli- 
gious pstablishment foreign to the religion 
of the mass, but in imposing penalties on 
the majority for non-conformity. 

Sir, when we are condemning the Irish 
for those ebullitions of resistance which 
have occurred, with ail the melancholy 
consequences belonging to them, we ought 
to take these considerations into accouiiL 
—If we do, I think, that in reviewing the 
history of Ireland, in observing how they 
have been treated ; — originally wronged, 
—always oppressed, — often deceived, — 
twice lUonfiscated within a short period,— 
we shall be less inclined to wonder at the 
restless state in which Ireland has remain- 
ed, than to wonder that there should still 
continue there so much attachment to this 
country as there does. Be it our happy 
task to improve and to justify this attacii- 
ment; — to try that new experiment with 
Ireland, of ruling then} by their hearts, 
and of reconciling their laws to their reli- 
gion. 

If I were to address separately any class 
of persons who oppose this motion, I think 
it would be those who oppose it chiefly 
on religious grounds ; for I think, if one 
could for a moment induce such to divest 
themselves of those ideas .and opinions 
with which they are now encircled, as it 
were, in an atneosphere of prejudice ; if 
one could get them for a moment to view 
the case as a subject entirely fresh and 
new, it would be impossible for them to 
continue their opposition. — ^That persons 
can have made religion the parent of into- 
lerance,— that persons meaning sincerely 
can have extracted persecution out of 
Christianity, fs one of those things which, 
seeing it before our eyes we cannot deny, 
but which, if we would account for it, con- 
founds both our reason and imagination. 
History tells the horrible extravagance to 
which such perversions have led, and pre- 
sent experience skews that they are not 
wholly extinguished. — Whence does this 
solecism arise, that from a religion, the 
essence of which is humility and love, 
any thing can grow that is so insolent and 
uncharitable*? It comes from this wretched 
imperfection of the human mind, which 
leads men, in pursuing an end that is 
good, to forget the means by which they 
pursue it. They love their religion, and 
would support it. But religion will not 
thus be supported,— it wants not such aid, 
but abhors it. Such aid may injure^ but 
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cannot benefit tA church ; and there is 
iometliing in the lature of the thing that 
makes it so.— Hence "the season of power 
has always been the season of corruption 
in the church ; while the day of distress 
has been the harvest of virtue, and the 
triumph of Christianity. Have these med- 
dliiig Christians so weak a sense of the 
truth they profess, as to think it cannot 
defend ilselt; or if they will undertake 
its defence, would not their victory be a 
little more clear and honourable without 
the airf of a constable ?— Do these pre- 
Kuinptuous worms think that God cannot 
support himself without their disabling 
statutes ! Sir, these persons do ineaipressi- 
ble injury to the cause they would sup- 
port ; not only by the discredit they 
bring on religion, and of which its ene- 
mies have always been ready to take ad- 
vantage, but by teaching its professors to 
lean in any degree on foreign aid, and less 
on what is their only true and legitimate 
support, purity of doctrine, purity of life, 
and an humble* zeal in the discharge of 
its ministry. 

It seems to me that some of those persons 
have either forgot or too little studied their 
church history, w'hen they would repre- 
sent the difference between the Catholic 
and Protestant ndigion to be so essentially 
extreme anjl irreconcilable. 1 suspect, 
if they were to come to a fair examination 
of the matter, they woujd be surprised to 
fmd how much they had been misled by 
the niisrepresentation and exaggeration 
which it was for a considerable time the 
policy of this country to favour and extend. 
A policy which (whether or no it could be 
justified at the time) has now neither ex- 
cuse nor pretext. Such persons would 
find that the difference is really not as 
wide as they imagine : that the original 
•breach was occasioned rather by corrjupt 
practices, than erroneous opinions : — that 
it was rendered absolute rather by political 
than religious causes ; and that tlie first 
reformers, so far fron> deeming the differ- 
ences irreconcilable, had laboured hard to 
produce reconciliation. That the ig 
norance and darkness of the times should 
produce, in religion as in every thing else 
error and corruption was to* be expected. 
But are wg to fasten on the Catholics, as 
an inherent sin, all those errors and corrup- 
tions, or are not to make the same al- 
lowance for the Catholics on account of 
the times, as is made for every thing else ? 
As well might we fix on our constitution 
all the tyrannies of Henry the 7th and 8tb, 


as on the Catholic religion all the abuses 
then defended. In common justice, we 
ought to try them by their tenets as now 
professed, understood, and exemplified in 
their conduct, if this is done, we shall find 
them maintaining no practice, and bohling 
no doctrines (whether free from error is 
another question) ; but none which are 
incompatible with the true principles of 
good subjects or sincere Christians. — Why 
then, when every motive of religion or 
policy prompts a reconciliation, shall we 
declare interminable vvar with them, not 
only to the great danger of the state, but 
great injury to the cause of Christianity ? 
r verily believe that no man could render 
either a greater benefit to the state or a 
service more acceptable to God, than he 
who should do any thing to heal those 
deep wounds which Christianity has re- 
ceived in the contests of its disciples, and 
in any degree^ to approximate those who 
worship and Jove the same masted. It ist 
here impossible not to notice a former pub- 
lication ihade in this view by a worthy 
ban. (sir J. Hippisley), as well as his able 
speech in seconding the motion row before 
the House. The execution is as honoura- 
ble to his understanding, as the purpose i.% 
to his heart ; and for it I think he deserves 
the united thanks of the Christian world. 
But it is said the restrictions left on the 
Catholics are not intended either for the 
purpose of punishment or to bring then^ 
over, but for tliat of self-defence. 

Self-defence against whom ? Against 
those who offer you every pledge of secu- 
rity that you can devise for their political 
principles. Who draw the distinction be- 
tween their religious and polftical duties 
so clearly, that you cannot by possibility 
misunderstand them. Who exemplify 
their polftical principlcsby their conduct : 
— who, if you still doubt their sincerity, 
refer you to their conduct in peace, ii/war, 
in rebellion ; who recruit your aripies and 
man your navy ; ‘who illusti;ate the Ca- 
tholic practice by the victories they have 
achieved for you and the blood tjj^ey are 
shedding in your defence. Are these the 
persons against whom you are maintaining 
penalties on the ground of self-defence ? 
^Self-defence ! and b 3 i what means ? By 
taking from them the sword } No : you 
leave them the sword, and take from them 
the feather of distinction, the soldier's* 
pride and honour ; that which cannot add 
to his strength, butmust confirm his attach- 
ment. But. the absurdity is not less in 
other points of .view* A regjutent shall 
0 
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consi^ entirely of Catholics^ a ship shall 
be entirely manned by Catholics ; of these 
persons you havc.no fear, amongst whom, 
if there were any dark principles in their 
religion, which could render it dangerous, 
such danger must more probably exist ; 
but the officer, the man of enlightened 
education, with whom such danger must 
at any rate be less ; he who has moreover 
stronger motives, both of interest and of 
honour, to be faithful to the state he serves, 
it is of him you will be jealous, against him 
you will guard ; he shall not be trusted 
beyond a certain rank ; and, j^ou say, 
whereas we have 30,000 Catholics fighting 
in our army and navy, for further security 
against the evil designs of such, be it enact- 
ed that no Catholic shall become member 
of a corporation, or become a director of 
the bank ! 

The argument, that Catholics cannot be 
trusted on their oaths scenes now to be 
less relied on than formerly, but as it has 
not been wholly abandoned, I will not 
pass it over, for it is, not only hf an ab- 
surdity which no invention could surpass, 
but of a malice fit only for the devil. 
Thus it stands : the Catholics cannot be 
trusted on their oath. What then ? Do 
you exterminate them ? This would be 
intelligible, and almost be just. Do you 
deprive them of the protection of the 
laws, of which they would be unworthy r 
This also would be intelligible, and would 
be just. Do you disqualify them from 
taking an oath, which seems the necessary 
consequence of such an opinion concern- 
ing them? No one of these things you 
will do, but you will put them to the 
test of an "o^th, whether they are of a 
religion or not which disregards an 
oath. — But, Sir, the wickedness of 
this argument shall not escapee under 
shelter of its absurdity. Those who, 
fronts the sophistries of the most wicked 

E iersons Jti the worst ages, never adopted 
y the Catholics at large, and now dis- 
claim ed by can conclude thus of three 

fourths, of Ireland and three-fourths of 
Europe, should excite something more^^ than 
contempt, and their argument should only 
be mentioned, that it may be tsampled 
under foot with abhorrence. 

Of the King^s conscience we also hear 
Joss now than formerly. It is, indeed, 
every clear, that without the utmost disre- 
spect to bis Majesty that could not be 
considered as a case of conscience, which 
Ims already been so often broken through. 
^0 ^ill suppose (what this House 


ought not CQnstitution|ply to admit the 
knowledge pf) that its Majesty has a 
strong opinion against conceding further 
to the Catholics. If so, his Majesty wdll 
do his duty. But lot us do ours., if we 
think they ought to be conceded to, it is 
our duty to give that advice. We are 
here to counsel, and not to flatter. Some 
gentlemen would delay such advice till 
what they call a favourable moment : 
that is, till we suppose it would be ac- 
ceptable. Such a mode of acting would 
obviously destroy all the uses and func- 
tions of this House. But is indeed such 
delay within our power ? Are we sure 
the tyiies admit of it. Are we sure 
that we shall not want the cordial union 
of every roan in Ireland, before the period 
to which they would delay a measure 
which alone can produce it ? Are we^ 
sure that foreign devices, working on in- 
ternal disconient, may not, before the 
time to which they would delay its re- 
medy, produce mischief perhaps irrepa- 
rable ? Are we not sure that the slower 
it arrives, justice becomes the less grate- 
ful ? Do we not see that even now ; 
that which would but a few years ago 
have been gratefully accepted, with the 
conditions annexed, is refused under those 
conditions ? Have we quite forgot our 
dear-bought experience with America, 
when avarice led the way, and pride 
would not retrea^ from claims in them- 
selves unimportant ? As concession was 
delayed, those claims rose higher, till at 
last concession could not keep pace with 
them, and in the end we could not pur- 
chase her friendship even by the conces- 
sion of allv— May this not be the case 
with Ireland, and may we not delay our 
justice till it shall be too late ! 

It would seem. Sir, as if every motive 
which can act on the human mind all 
combined to urge us to the same con- 
clusion. — 

“ Can love allure us, or can terror awe ?’* 

Do we long to joip with our brethren in 
Ireland in the strongest union of afJection^ 
Do we dread the loss of Ireland, — that 
which must now ,be the Joss of England 
also ? Do we like peace and safety bet- 
ter than commotion and danger ? Do wc 
love justice ? do we love rehgion ?— All, 
all these motives urge us to the same point ; 
Justice to and friendship with the Ca- 
tholics. 

To such reasons it would seem ipipoa- 
sible that any authority could give addi- 
UQ0al Weight. Yet^ ^ if iw> p<^sib!i^ 
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ground might be wnting, we have here a 
force cf authorities, such as perhaps had 
never before concurred on any subject. 
*i he authority of every great man since 
the case has existed. That of Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Pitt, who differing on almost 
every other subject, could not but agree 
on this. That of Mr. Burke, whose wis- 
dom on late occasions, has seemed almost 
prophetical. That of lord Cornwallis, the 
pacificator of Ireland. That of a right 
hon. gept. present (Mr. Grattan,) who if 
any man ever deserved more than an- 
other to be called the patriot of his coun- 
try, deserves that proudest of all titles. — 
And shall I omit to mention the authority 
of him, so long the pride and ornament of 
this House and country, of whose loss we 
are hourly trembling to hear, (Mr. 
Windham.) So lately and so fervently did 
he urge the cause of the Catholics, that 
it is impossible not to feel as if he were 
now amongst us, and pleading that cause 
to our hearts which he can no longer 
plead to our ears. He may b<?gone, and 
that voice on which we have so often 
hung with improvement and delight, 
may be heard no more ! But let not wdiat 
he said be lost upon us 9 let his precepts, 
and let his example live — Never shall 
his memory die while virtue, genius, 
patriotism, integrity, courage, and all the 
qualities and attainments which can adorn 
or honour human nature,\:oniinue to be in 
estimation. 

As to the Veto, I confess I have been 
exiremely sorry to see that it is refused by 
the Catholics, not being, (as 1 think,) at 
all connected with any of their religious 
opinions. But I have been sorry rather 
because it would delay the accomplish- 
ment of that which they desire, than that 
the Veto appears to me of any great 
moment in itself ; and rny reasons are 
these : 

First, Ido not discover the danger of 
foreign influence, and secondly, I do not 
see how, if that dan get did exist, the Veto 
would be an adequate guard against it. 

I do not see the danger ; for I think the 
separation between spiritual and temporal 
power* is so perfectly drawn and w^ell un- 
derstood, that the former can no longer 
act on the latter, and I think the state of 
Europe is a proof of it. If it is objected 
that spiritual pow er in Ireland is more effec- 
tive than elsewliere, I answ er that this is pre- 
cisely owing to the depression in which the 
Romish church has there been held ; and 
that if you would reduce spiritual power 


I in Ireland to the sannie nullity as tv 
poral matters, which it has fallen to e. 
where else, you must let it alone, and 1 . 
oppose it. 

But if it were otherwise, and that the 
spiritual influence of the Pope extended 
over temporal matters to any considerable 
degree ; still, from wbat we have expe- 
rienced lately, we should rather consider 
that, as the power of a friendly ally, than 
of an enemy. While the present Pope 
continues no danger need be feared. In- 
deed it is impossible to mention this pre- 
late without the highest admiration. De- 
prived of every comfort, subject to every 
indignity, exposed to every danger, as- 
sailed by every temptation ; his constancy 
and resignation in suffering, and his 
courageous adherence to his duty, pre- 
sent a spectacle of virtue and religion 
which has not been surpassed in the Chris- 
tian history. • ^ 

But it is said, another Pope may follow, 
nominated by, and a tool in the hands of 
our enemy : — I answer, that this may hap- 
pen, but also, it may not happen. If it 
does, it remains to be seen whether such a 
Pope w’ould have in Ireland the influence 
we fear. From the declarations of the 
Catholics, as well as the reason of the 
thing, there is good ground to believe that 
he would not, and thus the danger we ap- 
prehend may never arrive. 

Sir, I will not incur a present and certain 
danger to avoid one that is future and con- 
tingent. Besides, 1 contend that when 
that danger arrives, it will better he 
guarded against than it can now ; because, 
the existence of the danger being then 
apparent, all good men would join with us 
in adopting the necessary measures : and 
those ill lags which are now resisted as a 
concession to our unjust apprehension, 
would then be called for by the Cathplics 
as a security for their own independence* 

But, if the Catholic clergy retaining 
a temporal influence over the people of 
Ireland, should ever be in a state to be 
acted on by our enemy, through ftie me- 
dium*of the Pope. I imagine that the Veto 
would be but a feeble rampart to protect 
us. The civil laws of the country would be 
a much more powerful guard, and if they 
are inadequate to the case, much may be 
added as circumstances may require. If, 
disused, the Veto is nothing; ifputinto ac- 
tion, itwould be a perpetual cause of imta- 
tion, and that without,^as I think, gaining a 
single point. In every view, domestic no- 
mination offers, without thosd otgections^ 
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'n more ^practicable as' well as a iPiore ef- 
fectual security. 

'Hiough 1 ihirrk the Catholics are wrong 
in refusing any thing which their religion 
tides not coipnxand them to refuse, yeti 
think from all that has passed, they arc 
entitled to much allowance. They have 
not been well treated, they may therefore 
naturally be suspicious and unjust. But 
let them, on the other hand, make a due 
allowance for the fears and prejudices of 
the Protestants. We also had once much 
to complain of, and if our suspicions and 
prejudices be not wholly worn out, in our 
turn we may be excused. Let the Catho- 
lics and Protestams hut once meet for a 
moment in this temper and the thing is 
<lone. It is with us to set tlie example, 
for we are the strongest, and have there- 
fore the least cause to fear. We have 
been last in the wrong, and ought there- 
fore to make the advance. 

Many and deep have been the disap- 
pointments of this country ; .great the 
successes of our enemy, and great is our 
present danger, but we have now in our 
power, and by the single voteof this night, 
to gain over Buonaparte a victory more 
important than he ever gained over his 
enemies. 

Finally, if nothing can convince or per- 
suade the opposers of this motion, let 
them at least recollect how vain their op- 
position must be. As well might they 
stop the tide of the Atlantic from flowing 
on the shores of Ireland, as stop the tide of 
opinion which prevails through that coun- 
tiV, in favour of Catholic emancipation. 
All that thpy can do by their opposition is 
to delay it for a very little while, and to 
cause that to be the result of desperate 
conflict and painful victory, wjiich they 
ought to owe to the justice and love of this 
country. 

Captain Parker rose amidst a loud cry 
ofqueslion, question.— Sir ; I am aware that 
the question has been* loudly called for; 
And certainly I should have no wish to 
protract the discussion to any greater 
length, but for the desire I have to Answer 
an cbservatioii made by the hon. gent, who 
spoke last. The hon. gent, in hisT speech, 
was very eloquent *in recommending con- 
ciliation on the part of his Majesty's go- 
vernment, towards all classes of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects. With his observations in 
this respect ! perfectly agree ; but I can- 
not consent to have it go forth that his 
JHaj^sty^s governmBnt have been in any 
irefpecr inattentite to the interests of the 


subject, when the g#evance cArtie in a 
shape which could be removed with safety 
and prudence. Tife bon* gent, has not 
taken rnuch notice of the prevalence of the 
disposition in the officers of the army and 
navy, to indulge the men, of whatsoever 
I religion they may be, in the cotirsc ihCy 
think best of worshipping the Deity. I 
can assure the hon. gent. I have seen that 
with great pleasure, and certainly there has 
been a very good reason for doing it ; for 
as a means of conciliating the men, it was 
the best that could have been ^adopted. 
Nor has this disposition been less manifest- 
ed on the part of his Majesty's ministers ; 
and certain I am, painful as their duty 
sometimes is, if i he hon. gent, was himself 
in the administration he would do the same 
— (a laugh). I would ask him, whether it 
is not always better to conciliate than to 
provoke ; and whether the character of 
the British nation has not been rendered 
conspicuous throughout the world for this 
very disposition ? Sir, po man will deny 
me that. • I know that this has been the 
case on the particular services to which I 
have had the honour of being attached. 
In Sicily and in Malta we have always 
maintained the character of Great Britain. 
It has been by conciliating wherever we 
go, that England has so many friends, and 
so proud a name. But, Sir, with respect 
to the immediate question b'clbre us. We 
are now talking erf personages, whose iden- 
tity it is difficult to ascertain. The right 
hon. gent, who brouglit forward this ques- 
tion, talked to us about the Pope. Now 
I would ask any man to tell me who is the 
Pope r Why it is as difficult to find out 
who he is, as it is to tell us who is the 
King of Spain. We really know not who 
the one or the other is. Sir, in respect to 
what l\as been said o<f the Irish character, 
I have little to say. 1 lament as much as 
any man can the unfortunate commotions 
that have taken place in that country. 
Whatever may have been said to the pre- 
judice of their loyi.Uy and attachment, I 
cannot undertake to touch upon such a 
subject. I can only say, that if the hon. 
gent, had witnessed their conduct in the 
Mediterranean he would think very highly 
of them. I hever saw an instance where 
they were called upon that they did not 
do their duty like other men and like 
sailors, as they ought. Always obedient 
and attentive to their duty. But these men 
were always protected in the pursuit of 
their religious tenets. Do you think I ever 
prerented a Catholic from going to ebapeb 
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ia M'hsi^ever port 4e happened to be ? I 
always wished them lb !go« Si«> they ^re 
not inerely i»en« buteeanaeri ; they know 
their <iuiy> and I neyer found them in the 
least degree injured by going to cbapei. 
I always thwigjit they weroentitled to fol- 
low the course of their religion in which 
they w^ere bred up.^ — (Theory ofxjuestion I 
interrupted the hon. member^ and he sat 
down.) 

Mr. R, S, jDz(ndas.~Sir, it will be un- 
necessary for me to trouble the House at 
any greSt length at this advanced hour 
of the morning. The arguments that 
have been brought forward to night, have 
not related so much to the expediency 
of the particular measures recommended 
by the right hon. gent, as to the general 
hardships sustained by the Roman Catho- 
lics, from the disabililies under which they 
labour; now. Sir, on that topic, and Che 
particular manner in which those, argu- 
ments have been brought for^vartl, it 
might be inferred that they were appli^ 
cable only to the members of his Majes- 
ty’s present government. In the hrst 
place 1 must really beg to express my re- 
gret that gentlemen who have arguetl this 
(jUcslion have not brought forward (at 
least in my opinion) any grounds strong 
enough to induce the House, not merely 
to do away ’^W the disabilities which are 
complained of, but still less for adopting 
the motion proposed by the right hon. 
gent, and further, that they have not 
stated the distinct plan, or system, which 
it would be in their conteiuplalion to name 
to the House, if it should be their plea- 
sure to sustain the motion. I am sure that 
the right hon. gent, will agree, that un- 
less ibis measure of removing the remain- 
ing disabilities of the Roman Catholics 
can be accompanied with the general good 
^?ill and consent~uniess it can be carried 
■on with general approbation, and unless 
every species of opposition and violence, 
on the part of his Majesty’s subjects to it, 
can be avoided, it would be much better 
that the question had never been moved. 
If this were not the case, the consequence 
must be such, as I am sure the right hon. 
gent, himself would deeply lament. Islovv, 
when I state that, I beg leave not to be 
comprehended amongst those who are 
stated to be hostile in principle, at all 
times and under all circumstances, to 
every thing like concession.^ I beg dis- 
tinctly to disclaim that charge which has 
been brought forward by gentlemen op- 
posite, and particularly by the right bPO« 
VOL. xvix. • 


gent., who has -stated, distinctly and posj^ 
lively that the adminislral.ion which came 
;q after the Grenville government, came 
in under .a positive engagement to his 
Majesty, that they never would, under 
any circumstances, support this question. 
Tn disclaiming such an imputation upon 
iuch a subject, I have the additional voice 
of my right hon. friend on the bench below 
me, who has must forcibly and unequivo- 
cally stated, that no such pledge was 
given. Sir, for my self I have only to 
state, in answer to this general asscritoii, 
.hat it is not the fact, and I desire that 1 
may not be included amongst those who 
entertain this doctrine, that under any 
cnrcurnsiances; such a pledge could be 
given. 1 s 2 Ly, Sir, I desire not to be in- 
cluded amongst such men ; and I beg it 
be understood that my objection is to the 
period the right bon. gent, has brought 
forward this question. 1 own that there 
are obstacles which, under my apprehen- 
sion, do intervene, and which may be in- 
expedient'io his own object in hringing 
forward the subject. Now it has been 
stated by several gentlemen, that the 
Veto, and other measures of that descrip- 
tion, .which it might be supposed necessary 
to require, as concessions on the part of 
the Catholics, form a most important 
branch of this discussion. I, for one« 
think it most material to the present ques- 
tion, not only not to lose sight of the Veto, 
but to ask the right hon, gent, whether, if 
we consent to go into this committee, he 
means to state to us any proposition which 
he is prepared to submit to this cornrniitefr* 

I now ask him, does he mean to state any 
proposition, which be is ready to propose 
to the committee, upon which they may 
be likely to meet wiih the concurrence of 
the Romifti Catholics of Ireland ? 1 am 

sure he is not, and that he entertains no 
such idea, 'i’hc right hon. gent, se^ns 
not to have considered the importance of 
this propoHiiioii. 4 w'ould ask him, does, 
he concur in the opinion lord Grenville 
has delivered upon the question of the 
Veto il Lord Grenville has stated, and in 
his opinion, he is supported by my lord 
Lansdomic ami my lord Grey, that cir- 
cumstanced as the question of Catholic 
Emancipation is in England and Ireland, 
it is his (lord Grenville’s) opimon,tbat any 
motion grounded on the Catholic question; < 
could not at this time be broughifpwvard jp; 
either House of Parliament, without great 
and permanent disadvaii^tage to itsobject.y. 
Does right bon. gept. conjpur in Uiipf 

' S X'2} ’ 
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opinion i Does he agree in opinion with 
uiy lord Grey, and my lord Lansdowne^ 
that that doctrine is true i If he does not, 
1 must say for one I arn inclined to take 
their authority as of some weight in the 
consideration of this subject. Sfr, their 
opinion is not to be set at naught-— it is in 
iny opinion of the highest importance to the 
question. If such d istinguished characters 
as they, with all the information they pos- 
sess— if they state del i berate ly,~not rash- 
ly, nor unadvisedly, but in the most au- 
thentic and unequivocal form,— if they 
state that the subject cannot now be dis- 
cussed— that the petitions cannot' be 
brocight under consideration without per- 
manent disadvantage to the objects they 
seek — am 1 not justified in stating that the 
right hon. gent, with a view of bettering 
the condition of the Catholics, would not 
have acted more wisely in abstaining 
from bringing the question forward. 
Now I *am not stating the opinion of lord 
Grenville upon the Veto, as ^ the only 
ground upon which I would oppose the 
present motion. 1 am not disposed to 
enter ^nlo the question whether it would 
or would not be an efficient safeguard, but 
1 am iiisposed to concur with lord Gren- 
ville in the opinion he has delivered upon 
its merits. An hon. gent, has said that he 
is glad that that is the only objection, and 
that if the Veto is arranged thje concession 
would be made. Now I beg leave to 
differ from him ; my lord Grenville also 
difiers from him, for he states, and most 
truly, that that is a most important object 
to consider ; but it is not the only one 
that is important. It is only one of the 
many objections to be removed, before 
we can grant any thing permanent. 1 
therefore must agree with lord Gfenville, 
and assure the hon. gent, that the Veto is 
not the only objection, but there are others 
which remain to be removed before any 
permarieut concession can be arranged. 
Now, Sir, a great deabhas been stateu by 
the hoiK gent, who spoke last, upon the 
subject of disturbances in Ireland, and the 
^necessity un4)er which we labour, of grant- 
ing all the concessions asked, with a view 
to the permanent tranquillity s>f that 
country. Now, I must say, but certainly 
with great diffidence, that I cannot con- 
cur with the hon. gent, in his opinion that 
etbe source of the partial disturbances which 
^have agitated Ireland, are to be attributed 
Jlo the cause be assigns. I will venture to 
^tate that the iate ^^artial disturbances in 
llwicouAti^ are mt to he traced to the 


disabilities of the low^ cia8sai~fer they 
have none*. I do not oelieve that the dis- 
abilities under which they labour, were 
the cause of those diatarbances. I do not 
think that the state of society in that coun- 
try warrants the hon. gent, in ascribing 
those disturbances to that Cause ; but 1 
would ask the hon. gentleman, who 
began the debate this evening, when he 
talks of the tyrannical hardships that 
country labours under, does he look to 
some measure within these few /lays in 
this House, in which that country (repeal 
of the Insurrection Act) was concerned ? 
I would beg the hon. gent, to advert to 
those measures. I believe this House will 
be dis{>osed to concur in the declaration 
so properly made by an hon. gent, behind 
me, (Mr. M'Naughten) that the present 
reign is not one of persecution or tyranny, 
either in a civil, military, or religious point 
of view ; and I trust also thattlie declara- 
tion made, and the measures introduced 
within these few days, by a right hon. 
gent, near me, the secretary fi)r Irish af- 
fairs (Mr. W. Pole), that it is not the dis- 
position of the present government of Ire- 
laud to impose any restrictions upon the 
people of that country, much less to per- 
secute them ; but, on the contrary, to ex- 
tend to I hern every degree of liberty and 
protection which the laws can afford try 
the rest of their fellow-subjects, (alluding 
to the bill for ref baling the Irish insurrec- 
tion and arms acts, and Mr. Pole^a speech 
on that occasion). Now, 8ir, an hon. 
gent., wdio sits opposite to me, in discuss- 
ing the question, as far as it w as to be at- 
tributed to his Majesty’s present ministers, 
has thought fit to state that they had been 
the cause of great discontent amongst the 
Catholics of this country, and that the rea- 
son was the bigotry of the present time 
would not suffer them to open their eyes 
to the petition of the English Catholics, — 
and that my right hon. friend had dashed 
the cup of expectation from the lips of 
the English Catholics. I wish the. hon. 
gent, would say whether he has not heard 
that the very ministers who preceded my 
right hon. ' friend, did not w iihdraw this 
measure, although they thought it essen- 
tially necessary, (Hear! hear!) and 
which they withdrew for no other reason 
than to retain their places, (Hear! hear! 
from the ministerial benches,) and for no 
other reason than to keep tlieir places ? I 
do not say that* a government may not 
very properly withdraw a measure if they 
find it inexpedient^ but if ministers think a 
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measare to be inHkpensabl^ necessary^ 
either they oiighrnot to withdraw it, or 
they ought to withdraw themselves. 
(Hear! hear! from the Opposition benches) 
An hon. gent, has also stated that Mr. 
Pitt, at the time of the Union, did hold 
outsuch expectations to the Catholics, and 
that those expectations were buoyed up 
for so long a time, that it was utterly im- 
possible, by his own declaration, for him, 
or any of those with whom he acted, ever 
again to return to office, unless they were 
permitted to bring forward the question of 
Catholic emancipation. Now upon that 
subject I can say, that at the time lord 
Melville was in office no such pledge was 
made, and certainly his lordship came in 
afterwards without any declared intention 
of bringing forward the Catholic question. 
He came forward with no pledge that that 
measure should be carried through, still 
less as an engagement for the retention of 
bis office. 

Now the right hon. gent, who brought 
forward this measure has stated that great 
progress has been made in the public mind, 
in the removal of its objections to this 
measure. To a certain extent I am ready 
to admit, the objections of some may be 
removed, but I am not prepared to say to 
what extent they are answered ; but I am 
prepared to dissert that the public mind is 
not in that stIVte which could render it pos- 
sible to carry forward ehe measure with 
that general feeling of conciliation and 
concurrence that would make it at all ad- 
visable to pass it at this time. This is the 
extent to which 1 am prepared to state 
that proposition. The right hon. gent, 
has stated that in the year 1805, when this 
question was agitated, there were petitions 
from Oxford and London, against the Ca- 
tholic claims ; and from the absence of 
* similar petitions on the present occasion, 
he would wish it to be inferred that this is 
a convincing symptom of conciliation on 
the part of the public. Upon this subject 
I can only say that tiie strongest answer 
that can be given is the positive instruc- 
tions the university of Oxford has given to 
one of their representatives to oppose it in 
every stage. A great deal has been said 
upon the subject of the benefit that would 
arise from this question being discussed 
fully and amply in the Committee, Now, 
Sir, before I can accede to that proposi- 
tion, I should wish, at least, to have heard 
what are the propositions to be submitted 
for their deliberation. — ^What proposition 
h the right hon* gent. ptep«red to bring 


forward } Is he prepared to remove all 
the disabilities of the Gnibolics without 
any modification } I knoiw my lord Cren- 
ville'does not think so, and would be the 
first to raise his voice against it. What is 
he prepared to do ? All I can say upon 
this subject is, that as far as I am ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the public 
in this country, there are great numbers 
of persons who are decidedly hostile to 
such a proposition. And 1 venture to 
predict, that should tlie right honoura- 
ble gentleman obtain his purpose— ^-tf it 
were carried by a majority, I will even 
suppose— at this time,— and in such a 
temperament of the public mind, it is 
not likely that the proposition would be at- 
tended with beneficial consequences to 
the country. I cannot doubt of this ; and 
1 say again, as I said before, those hostile 
circumstances do exist, and I feel they do 
exist, it will be extremely unfit to bring 
forward this measure, or make it^ossible 
that it can be discussed, with any pros- 
pect of success, opposed as it must be by 
the hostile feelings of the public, and 
therefore, I, for one, cannot assent to the 
motion. 

Now, if the right hon. gent, states that 
unlimited concession is the object sought 
for by the petitions, I think he is mistaken : 
for, if he thinks every Catholic is as san- 
guine as th^se petitioners, I can safely say 
that there are many Catholics who would 
even object to unlimited concession, I 
believe there arc many Catholics (and 
allow me to say/ that I will not attempt 
to question the general loyalty of Afe 
whole body) but I believe there are many 
Catholics who think that some^such mea- 
sure as that contended for by my lord 
Grenville, would be highly beneficial a^nd 
necessary. I know perfectly well that 
the English Catholics do not agree in per- 
fect unanimity with the Irish CathoTics ; 
we know that, and we all know that thie 
Catholics of Ireland are not upon terms df 
the warmest cordiality amongst themselves, 
and even differ from their own bi^hdpS. 
Now^ under all these circumstances, is the 
right hon. gent, prepared to come forward 
—is be prepared to state that unlimited 
concession is what hevseeks— will he ven- 
ture to make that proposition to the Com- 
mittee ? If not, we now remain in igno- 
rance of what he proposes to do, sboutd* 
the House agree to his motion. 

I have thus slated the outline of the 
feehngs I entertain <fn this subject, sriid I 
have pointed out the principal grounds 
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which themselves upon my mind, as 
to the me^pediency of bringing forward 
tjie Galhoiic claims for discusaion. 

. Mr. C. fr. Hynn commented on the 
singular line of aroumeiit pursued by 
Messrs. Dundas and Ryder, who after t\vo 
days debate, and a fortnight’s preparation, 
had not attempted to bring forward a sin- 
gle argument of their owm, or to answer 
one of those adduced by the supporters of 
this motion. They had only justified 
their votes on the opinions expressed 
by lord Grenville in his letter to lord 
Fingal, which they liad- for that pur- 
pose misstated. He denied that it w^as said 
in any part oftliat letter that unless the 
Veto on the appointment of the Catholic 
bishops was conceded to the crown. Ca- 
tholic emancipation could not be grant- 
ed/’ — It was true that lord Grenville la- 
mented the failure of the Veto, as being the 
r€adit:.st and siinplest secuj wliich could 
be aftoided against foreign interference, 
and as being justified by the practice of the 
Catholic clmrch in other countries ; but 
he expressly stated, that all he thought 
necessary was, that someellectual security 
of this nature should be provided, and that 
the forms of that security, and details of 
the arrangement, were matters of minor 
importance^'.— By acceding to ibis motion 
going into a Committee, the House 
would in efiict only pledge itself to tlie 
declaration just made by Mr. Dundas, 
viz. that there were circumstances under 
w hich the legislature . might safely admit 
the present petitioners to the rights and 
privileges of the other subjects of this 
realm. Such a declaration would in itself 
dispose the minds of all parties to that 
spirit of mutual conciliation and concession 
by which alone this great measure could 
advantageously be carried into e'xecution. 
—He deprecated the idea that frequent 
disQission was prejudicial to the Catholic 

claims. On the contrary, the most bene- 

. *' 

* To the forms indeed of these secu- 
rities, or to the particular details of the 
proposed arrangements, I attach «com- 
p^jiratiyely little importance. A perti- 
%jC^\ous adherence to such details jd op- 
^ly|NWiition «ven to groundless prejudice, I 
consider as the reverse of legislative 

** wisdom. I look only to their substantial 
c*' purposes ; the safety of 6ur own estab- 
'^lifihment, the mutual good will of all 
•f our fellow subjects, and the harmony 
of the united kwigdom.^^ — Lord Gren* 
TiUe’s Letter to the earl of Fingall. 


ficial effects had rc^sult^ from the debatee 
which had taken place Sii 1805 arid 1808. 
—The cause of general toleration haff 
gained ground, unfounded prejudices had 
been removed, and the liberality ot sen* 
tinient evinced, not only by the supporters, 
but by many of the opponents of this 
question, had tended to conciliate the 
minds both of Protestants and Catholics. 
The increased support which this question 
had received in this and the other House 
of parliament was great, but its progress 
was still greater in the public mi^iTd. For 
these reasons he should willingly and 
cheerfully give his vote for entering into 
a Committee on the Petition now before 
the House. 

Mr. Mfivricc Fiizgerald. — Sir, it is not 
my disposition at this late period of the 
debate to go much at length in the ob- 
servations I have to make upon this ques- 
tion ; 1 trust, therefore, the House will per- 
mit me to claim their indulgence. Sir, 
the right hon. gent, who spoke last on the 
other side pf the House (Mr. Dundas) has 
not thought proper to say any thing upon 
the real merits of the question before us. 
He has merely confined himself to a se- 
ries of complaints against my right hon. 
friend, for not having slated the precise 
grounds upon which vve are to go into a 
committee. Sir, I maintain that the right 
hon, gent, and the rest of Ins colleagues 
are not entitled fjta ask upon what stipu- 
lated grounds w^e call upon them to enter 
into a great political arrangement for the 
benefit of a large proportion of bis Ma- 
jesty's subjects in Ireland, and to discicss, 
when in the committee, with what quali- 
fications such an arrangement can be ac- 
companied. We say, that we ask you 
for the repeal of the remaining laws 
against the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
as most necessary and indispensable* 
means of preserving that portion of the 
British empire. We ask, I say, for this 
as a pressing necessity ; and when you go 
into a committee, wp are ready to go into 
a committee. We call upon them to enter 
into such an arrangement as the wisdom 
of the House may suggest. At the same 
time I protest against any right on the 
part of the right hon. gent, and those 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
to demand any declaration on the part of 
the Roman Catholics with respect to that 
arrangement, as they seem disposed to re* 
fuse any condition. Sio R R not the first 
time in the course of this session, that his 
Majesty ministers have abstained from- 
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sitiswering every Syllable of argument 
which comes from this side of the House. 
I am, therefore, not surprized that at the 
end of a long debate, the right hon. gent, 
ha^ preserved, witli respect to ever^ argu- 
ment upon this question, the most dignified 
silence ; and that he, as well as his col- 
leagues, have answered only in the words 
of my lord Grenville, and grounded their 
argumetJts upon the sentiments of one of 
the most distinguished friends of the Ca- 
tholics. Now, Sir, I do not concur iji the 
view ihilt my lord Grenville lias taken of 
this measure. — 1 do not lliink that the ne- 
cessity fo,r conceding the Veto exists, and 
in that opinion I am borne out by the sen- 
timents of a large |>roportion of the Ca- 
tholic advocates. I confess 1 cannot agree 
with that noble lord, nor with the right 
hon. gent, who grounds his opinion upon 
that of his lordship, that it is a necessary 
and an indispensable concession on the 
part of the Catholics with a view to a po- 
litical arrangement; but that the Veto, in 
my opinion, must be considered^ as a very 
immaterial collateral part of the question, 
'i'he relief of the Catholics goes to the re- 
lief of the laity ; it does not go to the re- 
lief of the hierarchy of Ireland. It goes 
to the relief of 4,000,000 of his Majesty^s 
subjects from certain political disabilities, 
and aiibrds to them the enjoyment of cer- 
tain political firivileges, from which they 
have been for ages exch^ded. The ques- 
tion is not whether their hierarchy shall 
be recognized as a constituent branch of 
the constitution, but whether you will ad- 
mit the Catholic people of Ireland to a po* 
litical arrangement with England. The 
happiness, or unhappiness, — the import- 
ance, or humility ot the Catholic hierar- 
chy, who are one moment to consider 
themselves as a degraded and contemp- 
tible set of men, who are only disposed, to 
act rightly when it suits them, and who 
upon all occasions are the promoters of 
sedition and discontent amongst the peo- 
ple, is not the question now. But, Sir, 
though this is not the question for consi- 
deration now, it is not fit that (his calumny 
should remain unanswered or unrefuted. 
Sir, I know the Catholic Hierarchy of Ire- 
land well ; I know the principles and mo- 
tives by which they arc actuated, and I 
will venture to assert, that in consistency 
of morals, erudition, and knowledge, it 
may be compared with any religious es- 
tablishment in the world.— I know they 
are actuated by a sincere spirit of religion ; 
and if, upon this occasion, they shrink 


from entering upon any terms with 
present government, it is what we mtist' 
naturally expect, after jtbe manner iri - 
which they have been treated. Is it pos- 
sible that they can enter upon a treaty 
wJtii men, who have boldly avowed their 
determination to degrade their hierarchy ? 
Cm you wonder that they shrink from 
holding ijU4.Tcnurse with their destroyers ? 
And they do so not upon very slight 
grounds: they do it upon the specific 
claration of the ministcis of the crown, 
who have said, that they wish to destroy 
the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, for this 
was the declaration of my lord Redesdale* 
— Sir, no man will deny that this ha^ not 
been the spirit in which all his Majesty's 
ministers have spoken of that respectable 
body. — To break down and destroy the 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland has been 
their cry. Sir, when it has even been 
declared by agoblelord nearly connected 
with the government, that be thaught it 
his duty to destroy that body, can you 
be surprised that the Catholic hierarchy 
should shrink from entering into a treaty 
with such men ? But they do not ask you 
for temporal rights or immunities; — they 
are satisfied with the moderate circum* 
stances in which they are placed, and all 
they require of you is, that in your poli- 
tical speculations you do not wantonly 
sport with their feelings that you do 
not question*their unimpeached and unim- 
peachable loyalty, or injure the moral re- 
putation of men who have always evinced 
a strong and anxious adherence to their 
duties. Sir, it is not my duty to argue the 
question abstractedly ; — I think it has been 
already discussed so ably and so*fully,upon 
the score n. policy and necessity, that J 
do not wish to argue whether it be right 
to grant the Catholics what they, w'ant, or 
whether it is their duty to make any con* 
cessions; bull will say this, of the olia- 
racter of those persons who would Jie be- 
nefited by the emancipation, that they 
are men who are ready to make any con- 
cession, or give any security that pan be 
requir'd for their own personal conduct : 

I mean the higher orders of the Catholic 
body, t(P whom, by the remeral of those 
obnoxious laws, the d^ors of preferment 
would be open in the army, the navy, and 
the legislature. 

I would put* it to the common sense of 
gentlemen who are adverse to the Catho* 
lie claims, whether it would be necessary 
to insist upon the righpt of nominating Ca- 
tholic bishops, Tor tbe purpose pf securing 
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the benefit of their assistance, and pf 
preserving the loyalty and attachment of 
such men, should they obtain a command 
in the army and navy ? I would ask whe- 
ther in common sense, the Catholic gen- 
tleman, when he looks to the command of 
A 74- gun ship, considers the relief of the 
Catholic clergy, or the supremacy of the 
Pope, as an object of political conse- 
quence, to which he is bound to look ? 
Let that gallant officer (captain Parker) 
who has not long since declared, in terms 
becoming the liberality of his profession, 
that he never would prevent a Catholic 
from worshipping his God according to 
the rites of his own religion, say whether 
he thinks a Catholic captain or a Catho^ 
lie admiral would not be actuated M^ith 
the same zeal and loyalty for the service 
as a Protestant ? or whether he would 
look for promotion, as an object by w^hich 
he might be enabled to rpull down the 
fabric 6f the established Protestant reli- 
ion, for the purpose of setting up the 
athoHc hierarchy in its place Because 
to that extent we must suppose the objec- 
tion goes, unless you den}^ the influence 
of the Catholic clergy. Now I do not 
attribute such motives to niy lord Gren- 
ville, as have been laid to his charge, 
namely, a wish to model the Catholic 
clergy to a peculiar form, for the purpose 
of securing the allegiance of’ the Catlndic 
laity of Ireland. I perfectly agree that 
we are bound, in the establishment of a 
great country, to consider in what hands 
the power of the country may be placed. 
In the present instance, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that whether we look to 
the state bf the country or the state of 
meri’s minds, jt would be inconsistent 
with the doctrines of the Catholics, to 
give any effectual influence to the crown 
in the nomination of their bishops. I do 
say that such a measure would be at- 
tended with the most mischievous conse- 
quences to the country. — I know it would 
be converting the Catholic clergy from 
being, quiet and inoffensive subjects, and 
pious and devout teaeijers of thcjr flocks, 
into a restless and dissatisfied sect it 
would be converting them into iiTtriguing 
political instruniertiis for every f>erson,^ 
who Idok by their means to the promo- 
tion of their political objects. Sir, to 
convince the House of this, I would only 
refer them to the situation of the Protes- 
t?uit clergy. Are we to suppose the Ca- 
tholic wili be moi^ scrupulous as to the 
meai^ of ^btainiog patronagUj, than the 


Protestant minister : ; iif the reproach of 
our church, that the minds, of our clergy 
are too much employed in political ob- 
jects, to pay due attention in matters es- 
sential* to religion. Do you think that 
the Catholic clergy, placed under similar 
circumsfances, will be more scrupulous 
than they are on tlie present occasion * 
Then I ask the House whether they do 
not conceive, looking to the general in- 
terests of religion in a doctrinal point of 
view, that by granting of thU power lo 
the crown, political influence wAuld pre- 
dominate over religious allegiance } I 
would ask them, whether there is any 
thing^urprising in the disaflection such a 
power vested in the hands of the crown 
would produce in the Catholic laity, and 
whether it would not be very much to be 
apprehended that they would resort to 
other means of f eeing themselves from a 
disgusting yoke } You would have a 
higher clergy brooding over its insulls 
and grievances, and consulting with each 
other on the most effectual means of re- 
uniting itself with the parent stock. 

With rc.spect to the sentiments iny lord 
Grenville has delivered upon this subject, 
they arc in iny mind liable to many- ob- 
jections. I agree with his lordship, that 
foreign influence ought to be guarded 
against, but I think that might be done 
by other means, than by interfering 
with the princi^:>les or doctrines of the 
Roman Catholics. Nor indeed can I 
agree with his lordship, that the necessity 
of having a guard of this kind is so 
strong as his lordship seems to think. In 
evidence this, I refer the House to the.' 
edict of the Catholic bishops, in which 
they have declared a determination, that 
during the time the Pope is a prisoner, 
they will abstain from all communication 
with him. The Catholic clergy have de- 
termined that they will acknowledge no 
powder in the Pope unl^^ss he is spiritually 
free, and therefore they have rejected 
every political interference of that power 
with their consciences. With respect to 
the opinion of the Catholic laity upon 
this subject, I must beg leave to read a 
resolution unanimously agre^ed to by 
the General ’Catholic Committee of Ire- 
land. 

But, Sir, really, when we talk of the 
powder and the inflin nee of the Pope, we 
are talking of plinnfoms that do not exist. 
The pow'^er of ids holiness is more in ima- 
.ginalion than in reality. Great as wa^? 
onco, the political pow^r, of the Roman 
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i»ee, it iB Tiow but" a shadow. Have we 
tiot seen within the last year the Pope 
stripped by the ovdr-reaching hand of 
Buonaparte of his last stake in Europe ? 
Have we not seen that bold and daring 
usurper declare him to be no longer a 
temporal prince; and have we not beheld 
that power, once so successfully employed 
in throwing the states of Europe into con- 
vulsions, stnpt of all its Splendor and con- 
sequence ? The last struggle of that un- 
fortunatg power was the cause of its im- 
mediate downfal. After the battle of 
Asperne, Buonaparte seized the occasion 
of victory to extinguish for ever the last 
remaining vestige of the Pope*s terfiporal 
significance. Now, Sir, 1 have addressed 
the House thus much upon these collateral 
points, upon which the Catholics have 
been so misunderstood. I shall now, with 
permission of the House, advert to some 
other observations introduced in the course 
of this debate. The right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Dundas) has asked, why did the late ad^ 
ministration, it they conceived •and knew 
that the relief ot the Irish Catholics was 
a necessary measure, — why, he asked, did 
they withdraw it, or not withdraw them- 
selves, it they thought it to be absolutely 
necessary ? I think that question comes 
rather with a bad grace from the right hon. 
gent.; for although he has disavowed the 
more violent feelings of his colleagues, he 
has no doubt coupled hirftself with them . 
Now what is this question of lime, which 
gentlemen on the other side so cogently 
urge. They rest their arguments upon 
the most futile and ridiculous grounds, 
but their real ground for refusing the Ca- 
tholic claims has a more culpable founda- 
tion. That men are sometimes to be found 
capable of doing injudicious acts, without 
^he impuiation of premeditated ill-will, I 
am willing to admit; but that men like 
his Majcsly^s ministers, who t?ike occa- 
sion of poisoning the ear of the sovereign 
against his subjects in a (juestion like this, 
and vvho are content tb enjoy the sweets 
oi office, by misrepresenting the real in- 
terests of the throne and the country, I am* 
disposed to hope, are rarely to be found. 
Upon such principles as these have the 
right hon. gentleman been induced to give 
a pledge to his Majesty, that they never 
would propose any measure for the relief 
of the Catholics. This, in fact, is the 
only answer they can give to the petitions 
of the Catholics : We are pledged, we 

are sworn, not to give you those rights 
and immonities which th^ rest of his Ma- 


jesty^s subjects enjoy, and we should for- 
feit our places, if we proposed any mea- 
sure of relief for you/* (Hear! hear? 
and a cry of explain! explairt!) J must 
say, that with respect to the late adminis- 
tration, they acted consistently with the 
conduct of men who were anxious to unite 
the hearts of all men in support of the 
British cfonstitulioh ; for finding it was 
impossible to continue in office without 
compromising their principles, they pre- 
ferred their duty to their places, and gave 
up a power which it w'as impossible to 
maintain with honour to themselves, or 
satisfaction to their country. Sir, there 
are other considerations in this question, 
which ought to induce the right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer to weigh well 
the principles upon whic h he justifies his 
conscience in his opposiiion to all Catho- 
lic objects. The right hon. gent, says he 
cannot, consistently, with the opipion he 
has formed of the Catholic people of Ire- 
land, gram them the prayer of their peti- 
tion. — Then, I ask him^ is he prepared to 
disband the Catholic soldiers and sailors, 
with which the army and navy of Great 
Britain are filled ? (Hear! hear! hear!) 
I ask him w hether he means to discon* 
tinue their services, as men that are not to 
be trusted r (Hear! bear ! liear !) — I ask 
him whether, in the state of this country, 
and the diffitulties wdth ivhich it is sur- 
rounded, he can man an army without the 
aid of the Roman Catholics of Ireland ? 
(Hear! hear! hear! hear !) Sir, m^M'ight 
hon. friend has been told upon this occa- 
sion by a learned civilian (sir Wm. Scotty 
that the Catholics do not deserve#these im- 
munities, because if they were good Ca- 
tholics they could not assent to those con- 
ditions wlwch rny right hon. friend pro- 
posed. That is w'hat the learned civilian 
has stated. He takes upon himself in cjne 
sweeping sentence to condemn ail the Ca- 
tholics of England well as of Ii'eland,. 
and which men, the learned civilian, in 
the true spirit of his profession, contends 
it would not be considered as con^sient 
with tite principles of the law of this coun- 
try, to g/ant such privileges, and, there- 
fore, be proposes to exclude from all civil 
liberty, an immense m*ass of people, not 
on account of existing disabilities, but be- 
cause they have not conformed to some 
obsolete doctrines of their own religion. 
ITie learned civilian says at this day, that 
because the Catholics h^ve not maintained 
the doctrines of the council of Trent, they 
do not desorte to ff^e, the^ are bad 
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Cj^h^ic^/aijd had Jijen, JNV)y IjAsk the 
C^ttioUjcs of Englaod, whether that is the 
cba^icter they deserved, whether Juke- 
Nvarmness is the characteristic quality of 
their religion ?— whether they feel a less 
ardent spirit than other men, in the cause 
they embrace, whether of religious or of 
civil freedom? Sir, I think they would say 
it ivas a foul slander upon their character. 
A ri^ht hoa. gent, (the secretary for Ire- 
land) in representing to the House the 
jitate of the Irish Catholics, was pleased to 
observe, that he could no .vhere find a 
stronger principle of British feeling and 
British liberty than among the Catholic 
noblemen and geutty of Ireland. Then, 
Sir, is this an hour, — is this a period for 
the learned gentleman to take upon him- 
self to say, that the Catholics of Ireland 
are unworthy of British freedom, and the 
blessing Sf British laws, because they do 
not entertain all the dogmas of the coun- 
cils oflVent and Lateran, or abide by the 
superstitious notions of 500 yqars back ? 
^ir, when I feel for the Catholics of Eng- 
land, it is not because they are eminent 
for their cordiality with the Catholics of 
Ireland, but because they are Catholics in 
the common causes and because I think 
they do not deserve the stigma put upon 
them in common with their brethren of 
Ireland. Sir, for the Catholics of Ireland 
I will say, that no men understand the 
principles of British freedom better than 
they do;— -no men better deserve the en- 
joyment of the British constitution. They 
are loyal, constant, and faithful: and as 
thre right hon. gent, has truly said, 
amongst their nobility and gentry, there 
are to be found none who do not feel and 
appreciate the advantage of civil laws and 
liberty. Religious without being bigotted 
they are. 

r^ir# by what right does any man take 
upefa himself to attribute dangerous mo- 
tives tp others, because he happens to 
differ in matters of faith ? and upon what 
principle is be to legislate for a nation, of 
whose tprinciples and opinions he seems to 
be in total ignorance ? Sir, if hi^ Ma- 
jesty's ministers will not open their eyes 
to. the situation of the Catholicf, it be* 
comes the imperious duty of this House 
toMe why two-thirds of his Majesty^s 
subjects in Ireland are to be excluded 
* fr(>m the blessings of civii and religious 
toleration. Sir, I cannot conceive upon 
principle, of reason, of justice, or 
policy, a nation, whose conduct has been, 
fof Vhgeaj iiinii|iptaobAble, ii to be thrown 


off, when they apply for a redress of tbeir 
grievances, from those very persons who 
have insulted their* natural rights, by a 
charge^ of not haying violated tliose doc-: 
trines, which they, affect to ridicule. 

Sir, I am sensible that 1 have trespassed 
very long upon the indulgence of the 
House, I shall merely *ay, that with re- 
spect to the state of Ireland, gentlemen 
arc extremely mistaken in the ppini’ona 
they have formed, if they conceive that: 
the Catholic laity of Ireland are much 
more interested in establishing the Catho- 
lic hierarchy than of possess! ngj^t he ad- 
vantages of civil freedom, and they are 
equally mistaken if they conceive that the 
Catholic clergy are become ambitious of 
any such object. ' They think of no such 
thing. On the contrary, 1 believe the 
Catholic clergy are disposed to remain in 
the inotUraie and humble state in which 
they are. That if the Catholic clergy 
were amply endowed, and it suited their 
doctrines to be placed upon some other 
foundation and footing than they are at 
present, 1 ask those right hon. gentlemen, 
whether it would not be an additional se- 
curity and pledge for their good conduct ? 
Sir, I know that by the policy pursued by 
the enemy, strong as he is in war, formi- 
dable as he is in policy, invincible as he is 
by the military means with which he 
threatens this country, he Becomes nioie 
formidable by hi^own interna) regulations. 
It must be to him extremely gratifying in 
the midst of conscious power and autijority, 
that in his decrees, liberty of conscience 
forms tjie most prominent boon to his sub- 
jects. He has declared that it is consis- 
tent with the Cutholic church of France, 
that all religious sects should be tolerated 
in the full exercise of their religious rites. 
That no religious sects shall be injured or 
molested in the pursuit of their doctrines,* 
who swear allegiance to the state. . Whilst 
he is pursuing a system which conciliates » 
—a system which conquers for him be- 
forehand, whilst is not satisfied vvjth 
tolerating, but actually establishing reli- 
gion : — when the word of ids decree is 
that the Calvinistical clergy of bis domi? 
nions shall be tolerated in the full exercise 
of their religion : — when he says, I am not 
satisfied with toleration, but the Calvinisti- 
cal religion shall be established ; he does . 
an act"of wisdom w(»rihy of his great raind ; 
he sets an example to the ministers of this 
country, from which they ought to take, 
warning. But, alas! in the wreck an<l^ 
ruin of the world,, when every u;awaedK 
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h«ad liolds' il5S dd^iinidm by the' nifoifc 
tottering tenore^ they pursue the^i^anjte old 
system of intoleraftice ‘aind * bi^ott^y ; they 
foUow the -same inioterant tyrabny pf the 
dark ages/ amidst the light of truth,— they 
bhist the hopes and expectations of an en- 
lightened' nation-u^they shut their eyes to 
the merits of a persecuted and long suffer- 
ing people ; and not until they have torn 
asunder every tie of consanguinity and 
afFectionr between these sister islands, will 
they see their foil}^ their madness, and 
their wicked intolerance. WIteii the do- 
minion over Ireland is lost, their repen- 
tance will come, hot it will come, alas ! 
too late. They' have refused every tnea- 
sureof conciliation Every act of conces- 

sion that has been extended towards that 
unhappy country, has been drawn, not 
from their repentance, not from their af- 
fection, but from their terror, and the 
pressing calls of necessity, Ireland, Sir, 
has sudered now for centuries under a 
tyranny, from Which she has now sense 
enough to rescue herself ; and lot me tell 
you she can rescue herself. I will now 
ask his Majesty’s ministers, to what period 
they intend carrying this system ? (Hear ! 
hear! hear!) Can they define the period 
when they wdil hearken to the complaints 
of Ireland ? Do they mean to postpone it 
till the French army is landed in Ireland ? 
I trust they will not try so dangerous an 
experiment. They will th%n postpone it to 
a day when the sentiments or Ireland, sore 
with long disappointment, will join in 
unison against a power, w'hich rewards her 
labours and sufferings with ingratitude and 
contempt. 

But, Sir, amidst the gloominess of this 
subject, I am happy to perceive that many 
of the Protestants of Iceland feel a sympa- 
thy in the sufferings of their Catholic 
brethren. I am happy, 1 say, to see this: 
I hail it as a symptom of unanimity, which 
must be crowned with the most beneficial 
consequence to Ireland. Believe me. Sir, 
that when the Catholics have the sense to 
see the . wisdom of uniting with their fel- 
low subjects, and that their best policy 
is conciliation with the Protestants of Ire- 
land, this question is carried. That day 
on w^bich the Protestants of Ireland agree 
with the Catholics, in demanding this 
concession of Catholic rights, as con- 
sistent with universal security~with the 
establishment of good government— the 
security of property, and the maintainance 
of the chorchi this measure will be carried 
al ^ triumph^xuly as those « uienttstteiits > «of 
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hostility hai^e beetle uttered by the ri^ht 
hon. gent,— as conclusi ve of Ms opposition 
to the demands of Ireland. ! hear !) 

The Solicitor G'cnera/ (sir Thomas Plu- 
mer) rose amidst a generaicry of question, 
question. Sir, I fcan assure the House it ie 
not my intention to trespass bn its patience ' 
but for a very short time.— I shall scrupul- 
ously confine myseff to a very narrow view 
of the immediate question before us, viz. 
whether it is, or is not, fit to refer the peti- 
tions to a Committee, avoiding any of the 
more general discussions,' which do not 
appear to me necessary for the decision of 
that question.— I am desirous of explaining 
the grounds upon which my vote will be 
founded (cry of question ! -question ! from 
the opposite side.) — It is very possible 
that in the quarter from whence this cla- 
morous interruption proceeds, A^y al- 
ready have incurred the imputation of 
bigotry and intolerance (Hear ! Jiear ! 
from the opposite side.)-^If so, it is surely 
not very unreasonable to expect that I 
should obtain a fair hearing in my own de- 
fence, especially from those who affect to 
be such strenuous advocates for toleration, 
unless we are to understand by that term 
a freedom of thought and speech allowed 
only to one side of this great question. — 
Perhaps, however, these enemies to into- 
lerance and persecution, whenever their 
own friends or tenets are the objects of it, 
may be reconciled to the suspension of it 
towards one of an opposite persuasion, if I 
assure them that the principles on whicl^ 

I shall oppose the reference of these peti- 
tions to a Committee, are those whicU 
have been publicly and repeatedly de- 
clared by some of the most zealous adhe- 
rents to the cause and interests of the Ca- 
tholics — I qbject,'Sir, to this reference, be- 
cause I am persuaded it can lead to no 
practical good, because circumstanced as 
this great question now is, and in the pre- 
sent state of feeling and opinions irv both 
parties in England and Ireland, it is utterly 
impossible that any effect can be produced 
from the discussion of the subject other 
than td widen the differences which un- 
happily already prevail. — This is the opij- 
niqri of obe who certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of bigotry and intulerance, who has 
uniformly stood forward as the warmest ’ 
champion of tl\e Catholics, who has re- 
cently avowed his unaltered sentiments in ' ' 
their favour, and whose successful eleva- 
tion in the University of Oxford the right 
hon. movdr of the q^ueelion (Mr. Grattan) : 
eonsideiied^ td be 9 pro^ of .the- 
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change iQ 9 i(]|e in tfie publip ttiiod in faVQUX: 
of B^nnan Catholics*— In a public 
deliberatel}’^ penned and promulgated 
la the world, the noble lord, to whom I 
allude (Lord Grenville)^ has in. the strong- 
terms deprecated the present agitation 
of this question, upon the ground of the 
injury that it could not fail to produce to 
the measure which it was intended to pro* 
mote, (viz.) the harmony and union of the 
empire, — ^Aii hon. gent, who spoke lately 
from the opposite bench, in answer to a 
similar observation made by my right 
hon. friend near me, wholly omitted to 
notice the words in the letter of his noble 
relation containing this opinion, to which 
my right hon. friend allude<3, I shall put 
this point out of all doubt by quoting the 
words of lord Grenville^a letter. — Cir- 
cumstan^d (he says) as the question now 
is, botbwl Kuglaiid and Ireland, it is my 
deliberate opinion, that no/notion ground- 
ed on ^ our (the Catholic) petition could 
at this time in any hands, certmnly not in 
mine, be brought forw^ard without great 
fuul permanent disadvantage to its object.” 

This o{)inion is founded not only on 
the present known dispositions of govern- 
ment and parliament, but also on the unex- 
pected difhculties, which have arisen in 
Ireland, on the impressions which they 
may create, and the embarrassments which 
they unavoidably produce.” ^ 

In another passage he says, I see, 
therefore, in the present state of this sub- 
ject, much unexpected embarrassment, 
and many difficulties, which renewed dis- 
cussion, in the present moment, must, in- 
stead of smoothing, inevitably aggravate.” 
—And a^aiii — I must with equal ex- 
plicitness decline to be myself, at this time, 
and under so many circumstances of such 
peculiar disadvantage to your cause, the 
mover of any such proposifion.— I am sa- 
tisfied that by this decision I shall best pro- 
mote nrtimate success of that great 
work which I have long laboured to ac- 
complish.” — Does it not then unquestiona- 
bly appear from these passages that the 
present motion is made in direct opposition 
to the most explicit and deliberate opinion 
of this noble lord. — Is this an opinion ori- 
ginating in a spirit of bigotry and intole- 
rance ? Or can we on this side of the 
House, who concur with one of the most 
tried and determined friends and patrons 
of the Catholics in deprecating a measure, 
which affords no rational hope of good, 
and fi'om which nothing but mischief can 
eosuej we bp iustly bjranded; wiUi the 


appellation pf inlQlpraat bigots, and de* 
cided enemies to the Catholics i Those 
who are pleased to* indulge in such accu- 
^ationf muat not forget that in- them are 
involved the most zealous and strenuous 
supporters of their own cause and party, 
vvho must on their hypothesis be consider- 
ed as having treacherously abandoned that 
cause, and enlisted into aldectded opposi-* 
tjon to it. But if this deliberate opinion 
of the leading supporter of the Catholics 
in the other House of Parliament he not 
suifiejent, what will be said of the senti- 
ments delivered in this House by one of 
their oldest and firmest friends in it, by 
the right hon. gent., who introduced the 
question upon the present occasion, w ith 
so rnilch eloquence, ability, and zeal, as 
he has frequently done before in this and 
another part of the United Kingdom ; will 
the gentlemen opposite impute bigotry 
and intolerance to him, or will they sus- 
pect him of being lukewarm in the cause 
of Catholics, or of having treacherously 
abandoned it. 

And yet from what was stated by the 
right hon. gent, in the commencement of 
his speech, it will clearly and uncontro- 
vcrtibly appear that he is himself another 
great authority against the propriety of the 
iiicHion with which it was concluded ; 
he has unanswerably proved that in the 
present stale of things nothing but mis- 
chief could be *'the consequence of ac- 
ceding to it.— It cannot be Ibrgotten what 
were (Jie principles which the right hon. 
gent, in the very outset, with marked 
anxiety, laid down as those on which he 
proceeded, and the terms and conditions 
on w hicU he thought the prayer of the 
Catholic Petition ought to be acceded to. 
— He slated the plan of his motion to be 
directed to the uUainment of two objects ; 
the first of which v/as to put an end to any 
foreign influence and authority over the 
Catholics ; the second, to communicate to 
the Catholics the franchises w hich they 
required. He stated those objects in this 
order, to shew that the first was of the 
highest importance, and was to precede 
and be made the indispensable condition 
of the second. His opinion on this sub^ 
ject was declared in the most explicit and 
decided terms. He stated the impolicy 
and danger of allowing great power and 
authority to be placed under the" controul 
and influence of a foreign stale, particu-. 
larJy at a time when that state is the cap- 
tive. of our natural and implacable enemy, 
with an intentioa declared^ by that iios-« v 
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tile goTernment to dssnriM, in future, the 
exclusive nomination of his audcessors, 
and ail the atithorit j add influence possest 
by that foreign power woold in Effect be 
given to our enemy, to be exercised by 
him in every way most injurious to the 
safety and tranquillity of the empire, — 
He observed upon' the peculiar danger 
which would result from this state of 
things, in the event of a French army 
being landed in Ireland, and the authority 
and influence of the Holy See left to 
operate with augmented force, through 
the medium of a catholic hierarchy no- 
minated by, and dependent upon it, upon 
all the hopes and fears of the nia^s of 
Catholic population, with a profest object 
too of coming to support the Catholic 
power and interest, in that part of the em- 
pire, He exprest his decided opinion 
tliat whilst such a foreign influence con- 
tinued to prevail, a compliance with the 
prayer of the catholic petition was wholly 
inadmissible. -—It was contrary to every 
principle of sound policy, antU incom- 
patible with a due regard to the interests 
and safety of the empire. — If, then, the 
papal authority and dominion still con- 
tinues to prevail with unabated force 
amongst the Catholics in Ireland, if they 
have shewn no disposition to separate from 
and relinquish it, but, on the contrary, 
have evinced tffe most determined resolu- 
tion to adhere to and support it, the right 
hon. gent, is, upon his own declared prin- 
ciples, a great and decided authority 
against any compliance, at this time, with 
the Catholic Petitions. 

The noble lord, to whom 1 have before 
alluded, is also another authority on the 
same ground. Professing the same un- 
abated zeal on behalf of the Catholics, he 
is still decidedly adverse to the grant of 
any further franchises, unless upon similar 
conditions. ^In the letter before quoted, he 
states the necessity of accompanying any 

such grant with various arrangements 

** ,1 must beg leave (says he) to recall to I 
your lordship^s recollection, the grounds • 
on which the. consideration of these pe- 
titions has uniformly been,recommended to 
parliament. That which you have asked, 
and which has been supported by the 
greatest statesman of our time, now no 
more, is not in its nature a single or uncon- 
nected measure. Its objects are the pea^Se 
and happiness of Ireland, and the union of 
the empire in afleotion as well as in govern- 
ment. With the just and salutary exten- 
sion of civil rights to your body, must be 


combined, if tranifoillity and union bo 
our object, other extensive and compli- 
cated arranffements. All • due . provision 
must be made for the inviolable mainte- 
nance of the religious and civil establish- 
ments of this united kingdom. Much 
must be done for mutual conciliating, much 
for common safety ; many contending 
interests most be reconciled, many jea* 
lousies allayed; many long cherished and 
mutually destructive prejudices eradU 
cated,'* 

The noble lord mentions his own pro- 
posal of a Veto, and states as a reason for 
it, the alarm which might not unreason- 
ably exist at any possibility by which 
functions of extensive influence might 
hereafter be connected with a foreign in- 
fluence hostile to the tranquillity of the 
country: a danger, he observes, very 
much encreased of late by the,ftiptivity 
and deposition of the pope.— -The propo- 
sal, he said, was received in parlianfent as 
the surest indication of those dispositions, 
without which all concessions must be nu- 
gatory, and all conciliation hopeless. — ^The 
stability, he observes, of all the civil rights 
of the Catholics, both of those they al- 
ready enjoyed, and of those to which they 
seek to be admitted, essentially depend on 
the tranquillity and harmony of the coun- 
try, on banishing from it every hostile in- 
fluence, and, composing all its internal 
differences. 

Such are the principles, such the indis- 
pensable conditions, upon which any fur- 
ther parliamentary' grant to the Catholics 
is to depend, according lo the judgment 
of the two leading characters in this and 
the other House of Parliament, ^ho have 
uniformly been most strenuous in their 
favour.— -No one will suspect them of 
being hostile, or even lukewarm, in the 
cause of the Catholics. No one will im- 
pute to them unnecessary and groundless 
apprehensions and alarm, or ill-fopnded ^ 
prejudices. With dvery friendly disposi- 
tion towards the Catholics, with every 
feeling of earnest zeal in the promotion of 
tlieir interest, they are compelled to ac- 
knowledge the danger to the Protestant 
es|ablishfl:ierit of the state, if their petitions 
were to be granted without eflectually se- 
curing a compliance with those conditions 
on the part of tjie Catholics. With such 
a disposition of temper in the Catholics, it 
is admitted to be utterly vain and hope- 
less to attempt any plan of harmony and 
union in the empire by further concessions. 
The qUitbtiost then is reduced u short 
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^ssue^.kas there been manifested any spch 
temper and disposition to part with ancient 
p^judtces> to cast ofF the papal influence 
and authority, and accede to the arrange- 
iacnts,thus deemed necessary for the com- 
'mon happiness, tranquillity, and safety of 
the empire? — Has any gentleman^ who 
has spoken in the course of this long de- 
bate, ventured to give us any assurance or 
pledge of that nature ? — Is there any the 
least hope or prospect of it?~The noble 
lord, in his letter above quoted, distinctly 
admits there is not, and on that ground 
deprecates the agitation of the question, 
anti declines himself to be the mover of 
any proposition. Does the right hon. 
gent., who has undertaken that task, gives 
ns any hopes on the subject? — Does he 
not decidedly prove the contrary, in the 
reception with which he states his proposi^ 
tion of a ^eto to have been received ? 

The temper and disposition cf the Ca- 
tholicsVould not have been subjected to a 
milder test. The papal aulhojrity could 
hardly be said to lose more than it would 
gain by such an arrangement : as any 
abridgement in the entiret}'^ of the epis- 
copal appointment would be more than 
counterbalanced by the public recogni- 
tion of the Catholic episcopacy in Ireland, 
hitherto merely titular and unauthorized, 
and of the exercise of the papal nomina- 
tion, subject only to the royal. Veto. Yet 
even such un arrangement, though brought 
forward under the sanction of some of the 
leading interests amongst the Cutholtcs, 
and with the express approbation and as- 
sent of their deputed agent, engaging too 
fat the conftrniation of his principals and 
employers, and though adopted and re- 
commended by their principal supporters 
in both Houses of Parliament, was rejected 
by the unanitnims resolu»i<'n of ilie Catho- 
lic bishops, (ItH-daring their fixed dererrnin- 
aticni not lo admit of any change ip their 
ecclesiastical appointments; that in his 
holiness the pope, his* captivity notwith- 
standing, the riglit still abides of giving 
coirim\j|nion and confirmation to bishops of 
the Komaii Catholic church, and that such 
. condition is become a iatidmark of the Ca- 
tholic discipline and eccle«iastic;fi peace 
throughout all the eliurches. Tlie Roman 
Catholic church teaches (they declare) 
that of the Christian polity a most 
« tial part is the principle and tendency of 
an unceasing communication, in divine 
things, amongst all the faithful, of which 
communication eveh a temporary suspen- 
sion is a misfortune to mankind but thcf 
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perpetual abrogation by human law must 
be considered by us as manifest oppression 
of conscience. (IVftr.^ Keogh^s Commen- 
tary on the Veto.)— -The resolutions of the 
counties of Kilkenny and Lowth, in whifch 
the Veto was attempted lo be carried, and 
of other counties and cities in favour of 
what is termed the independence of the 
Irish church, sulEcienily tesiify the feel- 
ings of at least a considerable part of the 
Catholics of Ireland. 

The Catholic inhabitants of ihj county 
and city of Kilkenny* in an address lo iho 
synod, state, that in their temperaie yet 
firm disapproval of any innovation in the 
modc\>f perpetuating that divine hierarchy 
(which, covered with the glories won out 
of a rude and lingering^struggie, they look 
up to as the last undestroyed monument 
of their faith and ancient national gran- 
deur) they solemnly recognize the sijc< es- 
sion of those virtues by Avhich their sainced 
predecessors were ennobled. 

At a general meeting of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the county and city of Ki .kenny, 
convened by public notice, on ibe ‘id of 
February last, they declared ves 

immutably attached to the decision ot' the 
Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland assem- 
bled -in their national council, in Sept. 
1808 , agains> giving any controul, much 
less an effectual one, to the crown in the 
appointment of iliejr successors. — 'I’hat the 
powt?r to be convf^yed away to government 
by the measure <»f a Veto, would be a dis- 
graceful barter of things spiritual for things 
temporal ; — that it W’ould, in prc;cess of 
time, eradicate the Roman Catholic religion 
from this country. Thai the plea of with- 
holding their acknowledged and impre-. 
sciiplible rights, in consequence of tile 
Pope’s authority over them and hissubjec- 
tion to a hostile power, is inadmissible. — ^ 
To-accecle to such a measure is considered, 
by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, as 
wholly inconsistent with their religious 
tenets and faith,of which an inviolable at-' 
tachment to the supremacy and dominion 
of the sovereign pontiff forms an essential, 
part. — 'I he captivity and fallen condition 
of the Pope, so far from affording an argu- 
ment in favour of any diminution of his 
authority and power, is considered as ag- 
gravating the injustice and baseness of such 
a deprivation.— -It is evident that the re- 
jection of the petition of the Catholics, and 
leaving them as they now are, is a measure 
infinitely less unpopular and obnoxious 
amongst the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
than to grant aU they requii?e under the; . 
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new restrictions and changes, which are 
proposed to be introduced. — It is treated 
as a species of heresy and apostacy—and 
that if it were adopted Ireland would cease 
to be a Catholic country. That [to use an 
expresHion of their late agent] We may 
as well pretend to pluck a beam from the 
sun as to touch a fibre of ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction/^ — Whilst those sentiments and 
feelings prevail, can there be the least hope 
entertained that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ^would be disposed to accede to 
the right hon. gf»nt.^s project of abandon- 
ing the supreme head of the church, and 
adopting a domestic nomination, a project 
which I do not iindei stand to he bought 
forward with any sanction hot his own, 
and which is obvious in a stronger degree 
to many of the objections made to the 
former project of a Veto, as it lakes away 
the episcopal nomination altogether from 
the holy see ? and even if upon this one 
subject of episcopal appointment the fo- 
reign influence and auibority of the Pope 
were to be relinquisiied, is lhef<; any the 
least reason to expect tliat the Roman Ca- 
tholics are prepared at present to re- 
linqiiidi that influence and authority upon 
every other subject, and whohyto separate 
themselves from II connection with the 
see of Rome, in the manner and to the ex- 
tent which th^ right hon. gent, has shewn 
to be essential to the traiuyiillify and saiety 
of the empire, at least during the depend- 
ence of itiat see on the emperor of France, 
is an jndispensible condition of a compli- 
ance with the petition of the Catholics. 

Does it not incontestibly follow, then, 
from tliis «itate of the case, without entering 
upon tlie general question, how far it would 
be politic and just to grant any further po- 
litical power and franchises to the Roman 
f*atholics, even if they were ready on their 
part to accede to all the conditions and 
arrangements which are deemed necessary 
by their two great champions, the right 
lion. gent, and lord Grenville : yet cir- 
cumstanced as things now are, in the de- 
cided and avowed determination of a great 
proportion of the Catholics of Ireland*, and 
their ecclesiastical leaders, not to admit of 
any the least change in their connection 
and attachment to the sovereign pontiff, 
notwithstanding his present condition, and 
the prospect of his future dependance on 
France, a compliance with the petition of 
the Roman Catholics is, to use the expres- 
sion of the right hon. geht., inadmissible ; 
and consequently, to accede to the present 
motion of referring it to a Committee, 


could lead to no pi^ctical gbod,*but mtiit 
be productive of infinite trust. 

Sir, I have now shewn tfiisit the i^roundi 
upon which 1 oppose this motion are sup-, 
plied to me by the most distinguished paf-^ 
tisans of the Roman Catholics either'^irt 
express terms, or by fair inference from 
the arguments and statements which thejr 
have advanced. The right hon. geht. 
opposite, who spoke on a former night 
(Mr. Ponsonby) has pursued what appears 
to me a most extraordinary line of argu- 
ment. He has held out a menace, to alann 
us with the apprehension that Ireland will 
be lost, if the petition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics is not complied with. Such a re- 
presentation of the wavering and preca- 
rious loyalty and patriotism of his coun- 
trymen I should have heard with astonish- 
ment and regret from any one,, but par- 
ticularly from one who has had such ample 
means of knowing their character ^d dis- 
position, and to whose authority so much 
weight is cm every account due. 

This right hon. gent, will, I hope, ex- 
cuse me if I should still hesitate, even 
upon his authority, to believe the allegi- 
ance of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to 
stand upon so slender a foundation. Biit 
if it were so; if all that has hitherto been 
done for them can be forgotten; after 
having been delivered from every pe- 
nalty and r^traint, and admitted to the 
full enjoyment of all the rights of 
person and '^property, and to the unmo- 
lested exercise of their religion, vviih 
every other blessing in coniinon with the 
rest of his Majesty^s subjects, by whicti 
means they are admitted to be^ daily in- 
creasing in commerce, population, and 
wealth, they are still ready to cast oft' their 
allegiance and submit to a foreign yoke, 
because, they cannot succeed in their pe«- 
titions for a further portion of political 
power, upon terms difl'erent from those on 
which it is granted^ to any other subjects 
of the united empire : if, I say, such were 
really the temper and feelings of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, the only»effect 
upon The present question wmuld be, to 
produce a greater degree of caution in 
arming *them with additional authority 
and power.— With the* right hon. gent-, 
however, the effect is directly the con- 
trary.— With a singular degree of incon- 
sistency, he is for abandoning the precau- 
tions and conditions recommended by his 
political friends, and ^proceeding to the 
whole of the petitions, without any jpre- , 
viotts or concomitant terms v^fiatsoever. 
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trusting entirely to the chance of what the 
koman Catholics may afterwards volunta* 
rily choose to establish in the way of ar- 
ri^gement to guard against the evils of a 
foreign influence, which the right hon. 
gent, himself concurred in proposing to 
obviate in a former year by means of the 
Veto. — So that the right hon. gent, re- 
commends it as a measure of political wis- 
dom and prudence, to make an iniiucdiate, 
irrevocable, and unconditional grant of all 
the power and authority required by the 
Catholics, whom he at the same time re- 
presents to be actuated by a spirit of 2 eal 
80 infuriated as to supersede every civil 
obligation and duty, and with a blindfold ! 
confidence to trust that they who will not 
beforehand, to attain their favourite object, 
consent to the smallest sacrifice, will, 
when they have gratuitously obtained all 
they require, voluntarily adopt every sa- 
crifice, and consent to every arrangement, 
howei^er adverse to their feelings, habits, 
and opinions, which the protection of the 
Protestant establishment and the union 
and safety of the empire may require. — 
"This we are told the generosity of the Irish 
people will induce them to effectuate, 
provided you will place confidence and 
trust/in them. (Loud cries of hear! hear! 
from general Mathews.) I can assure the 
hon. general that 1 have no intention or 
inclination to call in question genero* 
sjty of any of my fellow-countrymen in 
Ireland. I , believe them to be a high- 
spirited and generous people I have 
already expressed ray disbelief of the 
character given of them, or rather of the 
designs imputed to them by the right hon. 
gent., whose reasoning I am controverting. 
But personal confidence is not a ground 
to act upon towards great bodies of men 
in matters of great national importance, 
upcvfi which the happiness, concord, and 
safety of the united empire permanently 
dependr— We cannot be justified in relirK 
quishing the ordinary means of precaution 
which common experience and policy 
dictatefand with which the line of con- 
duct recommended to the House hf the 
right hon. gent, is directly at variance. 

But what are the reasons assigned by th^ 
right hon. gent, for making an exception 
to that general line of conduct in this par- 
ticular case;, and how does jt happen that 
'he is in particular the adviser of such a 
measure, in opposition to those with whom 
he generally acts?— Have any circum- 
sts^nci&s taken place to justify such, extras 
or4iiivy coafideiice w this aubjecif Hai 


the right hon. gent, become an advocate 
for It from any recent experience of his 
own ?— Has he discot^red, that on this sub** 
ject me|i may be peculiarly trusted even 
without any positive compact, from the 
si^erity and good faith which they have 
been uniformly found to observe in ail 
their communications respecting it?* — Has 
not the direct contrary most lamentably 
and disgracefullyappeared ? — Has not the 
right hon. gent, been on this subject the 
dope of this confidence?— Have-not his 
own honour and veracity been called iu. 
question by it ?— What was die degrading 
narrative, which occupied a great part of 
the spfeech in which this confidence is 
recommended to us ? — A series of the 
most shameful and barefaced duplicity 
and falsehood, practised on the right hon. 
gent, and some of his friends by the de- 
puted agent of the class of persons to 
whom we are to give this novel and ex- 
traordinary confidence, described by the 
right hon. gent, in luminous and forcible 
terms, equally to the entire and satisfac- 
tory vindication of his own honour and 
good faith, most unjustly and scandalously 
aspersed, and to the shame and confusion 
of those with whom he had to communi- 
cate. — Yet was Pr. Milner a man stand* 
ing high in character and rank amongst 
the Catholics, and on that account selected 
as their agent. Yet was he dignified with 
the appointment bf a Catholic Bishop in 
partilmSj mid of Vicar Apostolic by the See 
of Rome, and as the delegate of the Catho- 
lics, was placed in asituation of peculiar re- 
sponsibility and trust. Notwithstanding all 
this, how was every honourable tie and 
principle disregarded and broken ! When 
this Reverend Doctor authorised the right 
hon. gent, and others to tender the pro- 
position of a Veto, it is probable that he 
was himself deceived into a belief that it* 
would be ratified and approved by the 
Catholic Hierarchy and a great majority 
of the Roman Catholics in Ireland; fori 
cannot suppose be had the baseness, with 
a different impression, to hold it out solely 
for purposes of deception.— But when he 
found the Catholic voice in Ireland loud 
and general agmnst this innovation in 
their Church, he endeavoured to shrink 
from \h is responsibility himself, and place 
it with the right hpn. gent, and those 
who had been deceived by a reliance on 
his representations.— Is it possible to state 
a stronger instance, to shew the folly and 
dangi^ of personal confidence in matters 
of this . .^-^Repeated a«soveratiott«# 
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and even written engagements^ are found to 
have no binding obligation or weight. Bis* 
iitictions are made between a solemn and 
a serious promise— »and cyen the most 
grave and'* venerable characters do not 
scruple to fly from their words, and falsify 
their most deliberate declarations. It is 
hot a matter in which any man or set of 
men, if he or they could permanently 
answer for their own opinions, can answer 
for those even of the present, much less 
for all ^cceeding generations. The Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland are not (as lord 
Grenville has truly observed) a corporate 
body. — ^They speak through no common 
organ. Their various wishes anfl. in- 
terests, like those of their fellow sub- 
jects, can be collected only from ge- 
neral information ; and any opinions er- 
roneously attributed to them, they, like 
all other persons, are fully entitled to 
disclaim. The binding obligation of a 
positive law, and a solemn test to be taken 
by each individual, must be resorted to for 
the purpose of giving a solid and perma- 
nent security for the observance of any 
arrangements which the tranquillity and 
safety of the empire require.— -So far from 
its being a case in which any exception 
can, with any degree of prudence, be ad- 
mitted to the ordinary course of proceed- 
ing in matters of state of great magnitude 
and importance, this is of all others 
one in which nothing slfould be left to 
future chance or uncertainty. If any 
facts or arguments were wanting to prove 
so plain and self-evident a proposition, 
they have been amply supplied, as 1 
have shewn by the right hon. gent, 
himself. 

But even »f confidence could be re- 
ceived as a justifiable rule of action in a 
nieasure of great national concern, and if, 
after what has passed, it could be so In 
directing the conduct to be observed by 
Parliament towards the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, still it is now wholly pre- 
cluded by their own express, deliberate, 
and public declarations, not to accede to 
any the slightest of the terms which have 
been proposed. They will not consent 
to any change in their ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments ; — they speak of their con- 
nection with the Pope in terms that pre- 
clude any the least chance of their being 
at present disposed to relinquish it. It is 
declared a land mark of the Catholic 
discipline and ecclesiastical peace.— It is 
matter of the highest and most sacred re- 
ligious duty, which it would be schisma- 


tical and impious in^them voluntarily to 
consent to violate, and t6 abvogatfe whicli 
by law would be, they de*clare, a manifest 
oppression Of conscience. Their resolu- 
lution is fixed and unalteirabTe. They have 
publicly pledged themselves to the firnk 
and unshaken observance of it, and ho^' 
thing will induce them to depart from 
it.— yet under these circumstances the 
right hon. gent, recommends his blindfold 
confidence,— a confidence that is, that tbd 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, like their 
agent Dr. Milner, will at once retract and 
unsay all their declarations and most so- 
lemn promises, and act in direct opposi- 
tion to them. — This is the wise and 
prudent line of conduct ‘"prescribed to 
us by the right hon. gent. But w^hat is 
the measure which the right hon, gent, 
advises parliament to adopt upon this 
wild experiment of confidence? A mea- 
sure still mor<? wild and extravagant, if 
possible, than the principle on which it is 
founded. — -Trust, says he, to the generosity 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, ^and 
give them all they ask.— This is the only 
plan by which the harmony and concord, 
the union and safety of the empire can be 
eflectiiated. Was there" ever any thing 
so indefinite, wild and extravagant? — AH 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland ask. 
Can any one define what that is, or to 
what extent*it goes? They will be satis- 
fied, it is said, to be admitted to all the . 
same privileges, and put on the same foot- 
ing in all respects as the rest of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects. (Hear! hear! from the 
opposite side.) I shall hereafter consider 
whether this is the extent of ^diat the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland ask. But if 
it were, do the gentlemen who appear to 
sanction this claim by their cheers, con- 
sider what is the natwre and extent of it, 
and what must be done to satisfy it in 
extended sense in which it is made? — Im- 
munity from all pejr.ikies and resTrainfs 
they have already acquired^ access to 
some of the franchises and power of the 
state has also been given; and the refit are 
open on the same terms as they are grartt- 
ed or acquired by any other subjeci. To 
grant a full participation of political powder 
to those who refuse to acknowledge the 
plenum dominum, the entire sovereignty of 
the state, woulcik be contrary to the policy 
and practice of all ages and nations: nor' 
would this place them on the same, but on 
a different and a' belief footing than the 
rest of his Majesty's subjects. But how is, 
this claim to be complied with ISi respect 
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to the religious establishment of the coun- .! 
try ?— Is there to be no longer any pre- 
ference or distinetion in favour of the Pro- 
testant church in Ireland? — Is the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy to be immediately put 
on the same footing? to have the same 
episcopal and other dignities, with pre- 
cii^ely the same rank and dignity, the 
same emoluments and rights, the same 
power, privileges, and authority ? Are the 
tithes of Roman Catholics to be withdrawn 
from the Protestant and transferred to the 
support of the Roman Catholic church ? 
And are the two rival establishments to be 
formed in Ireland in all respects on the 
same footing? If they are not, if all these 
things and more are not done, the Roman 
Catholics will still say they are not entirely 
placed on the same footing as the rest of 
his Majesty’s subjects; and if they are, 
would these be the arrangements which 
are considered by lord Grenville to be 
necessary to make '' due provision for the 
inviolable maintainance of th^ religious 
and civil establishments of this United 
Kingdom, to provide for mutual concilia- 
tion and common safety, by w'hich con- 
tending interests are to be reconciled, jea- 
lousies allayed, and many long cherished 
and mutually destructive prejudices are to 
be eradicated; by which, in short, the 
mutual good-will of all our fellpw -subjects, 
Protestants as well as Roman Catholics, 
and the union of the empire, in affection 
as well as in government, are to be effec- 
tuated?” That such innovations must be 
productive of effects directly the contrary, 
is too evident to require any further dis- 
cussion. ^ New and augmented sources, 
therefore, of civil discord, discontent, and 
danger to the stale, will not fail to be 
created by a new parliamentary grant on 
this head, whether it fall short of what is 
re^juired, and introduce new restrictions 
and qualifications, or whether it goes the 
full length of erecting an absolute, un- 
qualified, and universal equality of juris- 
diction, emolument, and power. 

But if it were possible to overcome all 
the difficulties on this head, as it certainly 
IS not, at least at this time, does the right 
Aon. gentleman suppose that h!s object 
would then be fuUy attained, that parlia- 
ment would have granted to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland all tha^t they ask, and 
* that they will rest contented with this 
boon ?— Has not this fallacious hope been 
, always held out upon every successive 
claim made by thfc Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ? Was it not always predicted that 


every petition was to be the last, ami if 
granted, the grievances of Ireland were to 
be no more heard (Tf? And yet has not 
.every grant of indulgence been immedi- 
ately followed with fresh demands and 
increased importunity ? What security 
have we that the same would not be the 
case now ? 

Here again we are not left merely to 
conjecture. The explicit declarations of 
the Roman Catholics themselves put the 
matter out of all doubt. They do not pre- 
tend thus to circumscribe and limit their 
demands; they have much larger and 
more extended views. — They have been 
publicly announced by one of their own 
body, who is said to speak the sentiments 
and to possess the confidence of a consi- 
derable number of the Catholic body, in 
the publication on the subject of the Veto, 
to which I have before alluded. Q-uoting 
from the letter of lord Grenville the fol- 
lowing sentence, Vain indeed would be 
the hope of reconciling Ireland solely by 
the repeal, of a few remaining disqualifi- 
cations of the Catholics,” the author aj^cls. 

Here lord Grenville speaks truly to the 
point, for they are in fact rather an affront 
than an injury. Emancipation, if an iso- 
lated measure, must be undesirable both 
to England and Ireland.” — In another 
passage he says, To satisfy the people 
of Ireland, there must be ifieans adopted 
which the poor Anm will feel in his cabin; 
there must be a change, not merely of 
men, but of the total sj^stem of govern- 
ment.” — He afterwards explains his mean- 
ing more in detail. Depend upon it you 
will only tamper with the tranquillity of 
Ireland, if you go on discussing your ex- 
tensive and complicated arrangements. 
You had better turn your mind toarrang€> 
inents at once extensive and simple. It 
is .time to lay the axe to the root of the 
evil. If you sincerely feel that love of 
England, and that loyalty to your King, 
you are so forward to profess; if, in a woi^d, 
your purpose be to save Ireland to the 
empire,— let her experience an eternal 
divorce between religion and politics, in- 
cluding the abolition of tytbes, and the 
suppression of every species of public 
plunder upon pious pretences. Let her 
see her corporate bodies, including the 
universities, annulled; for they are all or- 
ganized accomplices of old errors, and of 
old vices, against every moral, political, 
or physical improvement. Let her pea- 
santry be freed from the pressure of rack- 
rent, not by inoperative statutes, but by 
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lo-ingu^ ii^to marketv fewer bidders for 
nipre arable land/ by discouraging her 
gra^ing^ and by encobragiiigiher domestic 
nifinufactures. ^ Le^ the progre$si ve ^ acca> 
luulation of Jier taxpiB bd terminated. 
Their xunount^ indeed* must remain enor- 
mous* to pay the interest of her debt; tor 
alasl the money is squandered. But if 
the series of robbery, from the tax-ga- 
therer to the exchequer both inclusive, 
were guarded, against, and if ^ the immense 
misapplied revenues of the intrusive church, 
and of tWfe corporate bodies,, were resumed, 
by the nation, Ireland might wage a war 
which would last til l the end of the w’orld.’^ 
I am far from supposing these extravagant 
<3eniimeni8 generally to he entertain'*d by 
the Roman Culholics in Ireland; but if 
such itieas at all prevail in the country, it 
is in vain to look for tranquillity and con- 
tent frf»:n any grants which it is in the 
power of parliament to make.— -The cry of 
grievances unredressed will never cease to 
be loud and frequent by turbulent and rest- 
Mess spirits, so long as the Protestant esta- 
blishment continues to be tnaintained, and 
the union between England and Ireland to 
be preserved. 

The right hon. gent, will, therefore, I 
am sure, upon cool reflection, he convinced 
how utterly impossible it would be, by 
pursuing his plan of unconditionally and 
irrevokably gitmting to the Roman Catho- 
lics all that they ask, to ittaiu the objects 
which I know he has in view, viz. the 
peace and happiness , of Ircdand, the har- 
mony of the Uiiiied Kingdom, or the safety 
and stability of the empire 

But if the l ight hou. gent, can still en- 
tertain these visionary and delusive hopes, 
I beg to ask, whether he has carried his 
ideas forward to what he must at least ad- 
mit there is considerable danger may be 
>?he case, the event being difierent, wite- 
ther he is prepared to point out what is to 
be done, if after putting to so desperate a 
risk a stake of such transcendant import- 
ance, if after parliament shall have, as the 
right hon. gent, recommends, absolutely 
, and uncondnionally granted to the Roman 
Catholics all that they ask for, if after vest- 
ing them with the full participation of au- 
thority and.pow'er ecclesiastical and civil, 
military and political, throughout all the 
fuuclions and departments of the state, 
trusting entirely to their subsequent gene- 
rosity spontaneously to adopt the arrange- 
n;^nts deemed necessary to prevent the 
fatal consequences to the church and state 
fypra such a grant, the Rojnstn Catholics 
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should notwiibftandjiig still persevere in 
their present determination to admit of no 
change in their ecclestastical discipline or 
appointments, and should still, with tlie 
,same devoted earnestness and ^eal, continue 
to recognize the plenitude of the papal 
supremacy, the controlling infUience and 
authority, the altum Dominium of the holy 
see, as a fixed and inviolable article of the 
Catholic faith, admitting of no alteration 
or abatement, even thougti Card inal Fesche^ 
or any other instrument of the empe- 
ror of France should be invested with that 
character, what, I ask, would the right 
hon. gent, propose should be done to ]iro- 
tect the united empire from the alarm ng 
danger, to which even the most zealous 
advocates for the augmentation of the Ca- 
tholic power, have, as I have<shewn, ad- 
mitleil both the church and state would in 
such a state of things be infallibly expos- 
ed ? Would the right hon. gent, be con- 
tent to leave the empire exposed to ill that 
danger without even then resorting to any 
measure of security.^ — If not, w^hat would 
that measure be? and which of the only 
alternatives that would then be left to 
us would he recommend to be adopt- 
ed? Would he propose that parliament 
should resume the grant so improviiJentiy 
made, and restore things to the state in 
which they were wdien this rash expe- 
riment was qiade ; or would he by a newr 
infliction of legislative penalties and rer 
struints enforce the observance of the oT'* 
rarigemenis deemed necessary for the 
public safety ? In either case the right 
hon. gent, must be sensible at how great a 
, distance he would place the attainment 
of any of the great national objects, which 
he has in view, the liappiiiess^ the iraa-^ 
quillity, or the safety of the Cnited Jilra- 
pire ? It* cannot be necessary to dwell 
longer on the bad policy and niiscbief,^ia 
every point of view, of the right hon. 
gent.’s proposition. I have already de- 
tained the House too long in the exposal 
of it. The right hon. gent, must, 1 pre- 
sume, have been induced to resort^ to it, 
not as«in itself an advisable measure, but 
because if someihiag must be done to- 
wards the Roman Catholics .of Treland^ 
iHis is an experiment, the only one which 
in their present temper and disposition 
cx>uld be tried after the language and 
conduct which* they had held lespectiiig^ 
the proposal of the Veto : afier the aqgry 
and vehement resistance given tOi>^,^ttt 
most temperate, thpugh in my judgment, 
most inadequate, and feeble, jpei^ure of 
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precautkfn, notwithstanding the quartern 
^hich it originated, and by which rt was 
Tfecommended ‘ancf enforced, after the 
.feelings and sentiments manifested by the 
JRoroan Catholics throughout Ireland on 
the subject, which the right hon. mover 
of the present question feels in common 
with the warmest of their advocates, lobe 
an indispensable condition of any fur- 
ther communication of political franchises 
or power, I mean the Papal Supremacy, 
after their proclaimed determination, as a 
matter of the highest religious obligation, 
not to allow of the slightest degree of 
abatement of that foreign influence and 
dominion, the whole of which must, it 
is admitted, be absolutely and completely 
renounced, before it can be reconcileable 
to any principle of policy or justice to 
make any further grants to them, any 
conditional arrangements with the appro- 
bation and consent of the Roman Catho- 
lics,* file right hon. gent, must have been 
sensible had been removed to.aii immea- 
surable distance. 7^he doctrine which it 
is now made manifest, continues to be 
maintained respecting the Pope, forms 
alone, even if every other point could be 
adjusted^ in the judgment of the most stre- 
nous advocates for encrease of Catholic 
power, an insuperable obstacle and bar 
to any such measure. — The time is not 
y^t come, when the Romaa Catholics of 
Ireland can bring themselves to cast off a 
foreign yoke, to cease to recognize the 
coDtroul of a foreign pow'er over their 
minds and consciences, to maintain a 
complete and unqualified, instead of a 
partial and divided, allegiance to the vState, 
and to be , no longer the temporal subjects 
of one sovereign, and the ecclesiastical 
subjects of another, wuih considerable 
clanger too of a predominant "preference 
:tq^their spirirual hciad whenever the two 
cntlbresU should happen to clash. — To 
efiectuate this must be a work of time, 
aided by the diffusion of knowledge, and 
deliverance from ancienU prejudices and 
intellectual bondage. — Without anticipat- 
ing any question which may herseafter 
arise, whether any future change of cir- 
cumstances may render it politic* and ex- 
pedient to augment the poliiical power of 
the Romm Catholics, or as to what the 
must he to warrant such a measure, 
it is sufficient for our present purpose ' 
that such a etate of things does not now 
exist, and consequently that nothing 
can be done.^Anc] if it cannot, to 
Wbat purpose is it t o refer the petitions to 
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a Comniittee? What'^ia the benefit to 
be derived from s.iich a measure ? ia it a 
Catholic question, *a subject upon wbieb 
it is necessary to procure additional infor- 
mation ? The right hon. gent, whp 
opened the debate on the first day, ki 
commencement of his speech, complaiti^ 
ed that . the subject was worn out and 
exhausted by tlie repeated discussion of 
it, and that he was unable to throw any 
new' light upon it. And if he was not 
able, with all the long and anxious atten- 
tion he has bestowed upon it, and the 
best means of being fully acquainted 
with rtinall its bearings, what prospect is 
there of any useful information being de- 
rived from any other quarter? Sui^ly 
if the subject was exhausted at the time 
when this declaration was made, it must 
now be much more so, after the long and 
able speech of the right hon. gent., and 
those which have since occupied the time 
of the House during a lengthened debate 
ofthree whole days.— Will the discussion^ 
be continued to more profit or advantage,^ 
when carried on in the same assembly, 
composed of the same members, by our 
being formed into a committee, you. Sir, 
being removed out of that chair, and an- 
other member presiding in one below ? 

I am sensible. Sir, that I have myself very 
unprofitably added to the tedium of this 
debate, and am still trespassing too long 
on the reluctant patience of the House. 
But surely those who have manifested 
so much impatience at the useless protrac- 
tion of the debate, will not urge the 
necessity of it as a reason for going into a 
Committee. — We have certainly talked 
enough on the subject, and the only result 
has been to satisfy us that nothing can be 
done. — Is there *then any other object to 
be attained by complying with the mo- 
tion ? We are told that it is necessary for 
the purpose of conciliation, to testify a dis- 
position on our part to enter into a treat}', 
if a similar disposition is shewn on the part 
of the Roman Catholics. But here again 
the argument is most unfortunate, and the 
fiP Cl certain to be the opposite of what is 
proposed.— For how is conciliation to be 
produced by entering upon a treaty with 
a previous certainty that no practical mea- 
sure can be the result of it? Will it not 
rather tend to exasperate and provoke than 
conciliate, to excite expectations and 
hopes, W'hich are sure to terminate in dis- 
appointment ? Will not tb. Roman Catho- 
lics have just ground to complain of their 
being trifled with, and their failings 
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suited by scv dtsingenuous and delusive a 
proceeding? We did not conceal^ they 
will say, what were ouf fixed stnd unaltera- 
ble resolutions. They were done a/^d re- 
peatedly published in the most open man- 
ner, and in the most explicit terms. — If 
they afforded an insuperable bar to a com- 
pliance with our petition, why did not you 
at once tell us so ? With a Tull knowledge 
of our determined purpose, you still re- 
solved to entertain and consider our peti- 
tion, and jthereby encouraged us to believe 
that you* were in earnest, and sincere in 
3^our intentions to afford some practical 
measure of relief, yet you now tell us, 
that at the very time of this resolution you 
know this to be impossible. What an un- 
profitable waste of time then was it, and 
what mockery and insult towards us, to 
engage in so idle arid nugatory a proceed- 
ing ?-^That such a measure must give rise 
to feelings and reflections of this kind, is, 
I think, inevitable, how it can operate to 
I produce conciliatinr) I am at a loss to con- 
^ceive. — In the full conviction, therefore, 
that it can lead to no practical good, but 
to much litigation and mischief, I shall 
give the motion my decided negative. 

Sir, 1 will trouble the House no longer. 
—I have endeavoured to confine myself 
to the narrow view of this question, which 
I at first proposed, — Many gentlemen will 
be disposed tef oppose the motion upon 
more general grounds, and upon a decided 
opinion of the inexpediency under any 
circumstances of adding to the political 
power of the Roman Catholics in Ireland. 
In avoiding to discuss that opinion on the 
present occasion, it will not, I hope, be in- 
ferred, that I mean either to affirm or to 
negative it. I have chosen to avoid any 
disputable ground, and to meet the sup- 
porters of the present question upon their 
t>wn arguments, assuming, for tlie sake of 
the argument, the general question to be 
with them.— -I have still endeavoured to 
shew that in the present state of things it 
is impossible for these gentlemen, and 
particularly for the right hon. gent, who 
has moved the question, consistently with 
their own principles, to maintain it, or to 
shew any practical good that can result 
from it. 1 cannot hope to be able to carry 
any of those gentlemen with me in the op- 
position to the motion, but I trust they will 
do me the justice to admit, that the 
grounds on which 1 have rested my oppo- 
sition, feeble and imperfect as they may 
appear to be, cannot yet be fairly attri- 
buted to any principle of bigotry or into* 


Icrance. — They are derived from those 
who profess tliemsel^ea most inimical to 
that principle, and u^oh 4beir authority, 
as well as the plain reasons and merits of 
the question, I Oppose the reference of the 
petitions to a Committee. 

Mr. C\ -Sir, I am conscibua that 

apology is due to the House for rising at; 
this late hour to occupy more of its aiien-^ 
tion. But, Sir, I think this question con* 
cerns the whole empire, and not Irelandf 
alone. I proposed to myself the honour 
of stating my sentiments at length upon 
this important subject ; but ai this period 
of the debate, tired and exhausted as gen- 
tlemen seem to be, I shall merely confine 
myself to a few w^ords, and content myself 
with the consciousness, that the vote 1 shall 
give was not su^ sifentio . — I concur most 
fully in every word spoken by the hon. 
gent, who seconded this motion. He, Sir, 
has chosen a ground of argument, which 
must be as convincing to all men's*minds, 
as it issimjr^le and unshackled by any other 
local consideration. The broad principle 
of toleration is that upon which this ques- 
tion ought to be set at rest. That hon. 
gent, has already descanted with so much 
ability upon the happy influence universal 
toleration has upon the nations of the 
world, that I shall not incur the imputa- 
tion of temerity, by endeavouring to follow 
him upon that topic. I fully concur in 
every word he has said upon it, and. I shall * 
only crave permission of the House to* add 
a very few words. Sir, I wish the House 
to consider seriously the effect of the sys- 
tem of toleration that has been established 
in England. We have heard of no relaxa- 
tion of morals ; we have heard of no dan- 
gerous conspiracies — none of those dread- 
ful consequences which invaribly follow a 
persecuteJ nation ; but on the contrary, I 
will maintain, that in proportion as t^e 
principles of toleration have obtained,* in 
that proportion peace, tranquillity, and 
learning have prevailed. 

Lojd George Grenville, Sir,. I will not ob- 
trude myself upon the attention gf the 
House*but for a single moment. Having 
come into the House this evening with a 
determirftition not to say one word, I should 
not now have broken- that resolution, but 
hearing the name' of a revered and noble 
relation of mine (lord Grenville) alluded 
to, and especially by the hon. and learned • 
gent, opposite (Solicitor General) who 
has particularly dwelt on a passage bfthat 
noble lord^s pamphlef, I feel myself call- 
ed upon to set him right upon«a point oti 
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which he seems to have a good deal of,| 
diil|ciitty, I have only to^recoinmend the 
learned and hon. gent., before he forms a 
conclusive opinion upon the subject, 
that he will read the two last pages of the 

pamphlet. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, that he had come 
to the House with intention to enter at 
some length into the merits of this sin- 
gularly important question ; but at this 
advanced hour of the morning, the Hou«e 
naturally exhausted, and very impatient 
for a decision, he should most readily spare 
them, and spare himself; and the 
move especially, as he was himself very 
anxious to hear his right hon. friend Mr. 
Grattan in reply. Under this declaration, 
he hoped and trusted the House would 
have the goodness to hear him on one or 
two points, as concisely as the nature of 
them would possibly admit. — Mr. Moore 
said, in the 19th century he should be 
ashamed to view this in any other ligtit 
than as a question of nationaj strength, 
wholly divested of every other influence 
or consideration, on the principles which 
he should hereafter state: In this light he 
was, first, to consider the nature and cha- 
racter of the strength which he was anx- 
ious to add to the empire; and this he 
should concisely do, by implicitly sub- 
scribing to the full extent of the words 
and the spirit of the declaration of the 
hon. and learned gent, (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral)^ that he readily admitted the loyalty, 
integrity, and fidelity of the Catholic sub- 
jects of the empire ; to which he (Mr. 
Moore) should as concisely add, that they 
had lately testified to the world that their 
principles and conduct were superior to 
suspicion, and that thus feeling, to manifest 
our sense of their inestimable value, in a 
conquest over our own ignorance, weak- 
ness, passions, and prejudices, as the gos- 
pel we profess in common with them has 
enjoined, would be the most brilliant and 
the most valuable conquest, in a national 
sense of acquisition, which the consoli 
dated wisdom and faculties of the wUuk 
empire of Great Britain could coiuinaud 
had ever achieved.— It was in this ligli 
(Mr. Moore said), he consideren? the ac- 
quisition of the Catholic subjects as an ac- 
quisition of national strength, in calling 
four millions of them to the su))port o 
the empire, and the maintenance of th< 
constitution, in the security of which thev 
had as great an interest, and took asmuci: 
pride as any class cf his majesty ’s subjects 
whatever.^ In proof thereof, the hon 


member proceeded to adduce what he con-* 
idered as.the greatest possible test which 
uman nature coirld exhibit, of their 
oyalty and attachment to the constitution, 
o the throne, and to all the institutions of 
he empire, which the Catholic subjects 
ad most singularly and conspicuously 
(lanifested by their late conduct in the 
Union of Ireland with England in one 
egislature, in these concise but most im- 
ressive terms : — that whereas the political 
nterests of the Protestants of Ireland, 
is proved by the records on ifie table of 
his House, had been stipulated for and 
procured by large compensations in money, 
and thus, as be fdt, most corruptly paid 
for, in order, and, indeed, as the only 
means of obtaining their assent to the 
Union, w^hiie the Catholics, without whose 
assent, it is avowedly and unanimously ac- 
knowledged, the measure of Union could 
not have been carried, superior to all sucli 
undue influence, had spontaneously ac- 
ceded to the wishes of the throne and the g 
governm^it of England, in the humble^ 
expectation only, confessedly held out by 
its ministers for the general welfare of the 
stale, that they should thenceforward be 
exonerated from all penal statutes inflicting 
disabilities, the repeal of which would 
admit them to that honourable participa- 
tion of the constitution, of which they 
had so long been unwisely as w^ell as un- 
justly deprived, 'and to which every sub- 
ject of the empire, tak'n^^ the oath of alle- 
giance, submitting to the laws of the state 
and contributing to itssupport, is, in the hon. 
member^s opinion, entitled as a right. Mr* 
Moor submitted, that if after this almost 
unexampled instance of self-denial and sa- 
crifice on the part of the Catholic body, 
so peculiarly characteristic ol their prin- 
ciples and integrity, which had not been 
attempted lo be controverted, the Pjo- 
tesiant part of the nation could continue 
to entertain a doubt of their loyalty, in- 
legrity, and disinterestedness, and of the 
great value of their strength being added 
to theempire, he should beinclined to sup- 
ped that they were prepared to scorn all 
principle, and to trample inscrupulously 
oj[\ all virtue. This, Mr. Moore said, was 
the first point on which he was desirous of 
offering his sentiments to the House. He 
should now shortly advert to what a noble 
viscount opposite had offered early in the 
''debate^ which he. thought of too great con- 
sequence not to be removed ; and the more 
so, as it seemed to have been accepted 
and cheered by the ministerial side of the 
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House. The noble viscount had been , 
pleased to give it his opinion, that the 
influence of the Catholic hierarchy over 
the minds of the people vras uncommonly 
j^reat and of vast extent, and therefore, to 
be apprehended as formidable to the state ; 
and the more so, as we were so wholly ig-' 
norant of the system of management of 
the Catholic hierarchy, as to be left in a 
condition of difliculty, which precluded 
all middle way, or to that eflect, (lord Cas- 
tlereagji bowed assent to the general sub- 
stance of this position.) — Now, said Mr. 
Moore, I do on the contrary moat unre- 
servedly contend that a lull, extensive, | 
and powerful influence of all classes ol the 
clergy over their flocks, is and ever has 
been, the great fundamental principle, ob- 
ject, and end of every ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, and the first object and dut}^ of the 
clergy in all stales throughout the civilized 
world ; and if the impatience and unsettled 
state of the House would allow him, he 
was ready to support his allegations by the 
authorities of the most ancient.ot the best 
and most approved writers on religious 
subjects ; and especially, on tlie very en- 
liglUeiied and more applicable subject of 
alliance between church and state which 
is formed on general compact, “ that the 
state shall give the church its fullest pro- 
tection, and the church, in return, shall 
give the statS its utmost influence and 
that if the clergy of the Jhurch with whom 
this compact is made, which, except in 
Ireland, is with the strongest, as having 
the greatest number to influence in obe- 
dience and submission to the civil state, 
should lose their influence, the alliance, 
ipso facto, is dissolved, inasmuch as re- 
ligion is established, not to provide for the 
true faith, but for civil utility.^^~And, 
said Mr. Moore, with regard to the diffi- 
*cnlty in which the House and the country 
wdre left as to a middle way of decision, 
as it has been termed, if there was a difli- 
culty, it was entirely owing to the neglect 
of ministers exercising the executive trust 
in both countries, whose special duty com- 
manded that they should at all times con- 
sult, promote, and protect the peace of the 
church, in all its establishments, for the 
advantage and utility of the civil state.— 
Following up this opinion, the bon. mem- 
ber adverted to the unhappy, decrepid, 
and almost nugatory condition of the es- 
tablishments of the, Protestant church in 
Ireland, as exhibited to the House in a 
folio volume in 1807 : an establishment 
which, though little more than nominal. 


the great body of the people of Ireland 
could not, religiously and conscientiously, 
help receiving and viewing as an heretical 
imposition on their faith ; and the hon. 
member repeated, that he could not help 
declaring as he left, from an attentive con- 
sideration o] this report of 1807, that the 
governments of both countries had for so 
long a series of time, shamefully abandon- 
ed this most sacred duty, and one of the 
first objects of the general trust of the . 
powers and authorities of the state. —Mr. * 
Moore lamented exceedingly the impa- 
tience of the House, for w hich he could 
naturally account by his own fatigue of 
long attendance : that he could not en- 
large on a subject of so much real import- 
ance to the strength, security, and pros- 
perity of the empire ; a subject which he 
contended, and had to evince, had never 
yet been argued on the true grounds and 
principles whichpoculiarly belonged to if, 
and were exclusively its own ; but, as he 
had said l^e would be as concise as possible, 
he should perhaps take some other oppor- 
tunity of promulgating his sentiments 
more at large ; now*^ unequivocally declar-, 
ing, that he thought the applications made 
by our Catholic brethren of the empire, to 
partake of and to support our constitution, 
as he contended was their undoubted right, 
the greatest honour and compliment they 
could offer.to the House, to the nation, and 
to the world ; and he hoped they would 
unremittingly persevere until they suc- 
ceeded. — He should most cheerfully sup- 
port the motion of his right hon. friend 
for going into a committee. 

Mr. Grattan observed, in rcgly, that the 
hon. member (the Solicitor General), had 
furnished in favour of appointing a com- 
mittee, an argument the most decisive. 
He had* totally and entirely misappre- 
hended the resolutions of the Cathejics, 
and in consequence of that misapprehen- 
sion, had declared that no arrangement 
could take place— so that the two parties, 
the Protestants and Catholics, were to re- 
main in a state of eternal separation. The 
misdiief of such a supposition is too 
evident to require explanation, and the 
^roundSj for it too futile to require long 
discussion, but are a very strong and very 
pow’erful argument for a Committee to . 
consider the^e documents, on which a 
mistake so pernicious has been founded. * 

I have ill my hand the resolution of the 
Catholic bishops, in which they. declare 
they are ready to yifld, for the security of 
the state, every thing which does not af- 
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feet tht rights or mtegrity of their cbacch. 
Here is a gronad for arraagemeot, and an 
a^iiflseiit &r a CooiaitUee; bat one of 
tba ben. member^s ideas, if generally 
adapted^ would indeed render it vain and 
useless to proceed to a Committee, be^ 
cause he says that there cannot be, and 
that there is not an instance of a full com:* 
manication of privilege, where there is 
not in the^body so possessed, an acknow- 
ledgment of the plenum daminum of the 
crown. No Catholic country does make 
sueJs acknowledgments. Your Catholic 
ancestors, who obtained the Great Charter 
•^tbey who so many times confirmed that 
charteiwinade no such acknowledgment. 
ICboy all acknowledged the spiritual power 
ol the pope. 

The hon. member who preceded him, 
denies that the frequent disturbances that 
have taken place in Ireland, have arisen 
fit>m the penal laws. Certainly tithe, as 
be bims61f acknowledges, has been a more 
operative cause* But I beg to^ observe, 
that whatever outrages the Irish have com- 
mitted, are greatly exaggerated, and that 
one reason why some of die Irish have 
*oot always been'sQ attached to the law is, 
that the Taw has not been attached to the 
Irish. The laws have been enemies to 
their religion and their rights, and there- 
fore they have not beenfrieiids to the laws. 

The hon. gent, thinks, that the rights in 
question are no great object to the Catho- 
lic body : I ditter from him. The with- 
holding those rights degrades the whole 
Catholic community, and subjects the 
peasantry to insult and oppression. — The 
right hop. gent, ask me whether I agree, 
on tliis suDject, witlt lord Grenville and 
lord LausdOiWne ? — In return I ask him, 
whether he agrees with them, or whether 
hst a^eiSS with his friend an his right side, 
O’^Triend on his left? and whether, 
PgfMing with lord Grenville, he means to 
vote against him ; and dissenting from his 
friends, he means to vote with them ? 

With regard to a former adminisiration 
ta which he has alluded, I can only say, 
abat I do not subscribe to his chtirge. 
T%ai; adminisiratipu gave up the military 
IJJidholic bill, because they could iidt carrj^ 
U; and they resigned their be- 

cause they would not resign their princi- 
plea«*ra criime in which they will not have 
^majiy ieakators. The Viceroy of Ireland 
at that tiihe seemed to me to have acted 
an honourable and an honest part ; I am 
bis qualities ard not to die with him, 
hnt promisato survivaia t;he instance we 
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have just heard of the noble marquis, who^ 
good by inheritance, asserts the noble 
nature of his race^ and promises to bis 
country. a succession of virtue. 

I shall divide the opponents to the mo- 
tion into two classes, those against the 
time, and those against the principle ; but 
of the latter class there are scarcely any 
---so that the principle is generally ac- 
ceded to. The Roman Catholic religion is 
then acquitted ; it is then allowed there 
is noihing either, in the composition of the 
Irish or of their religion, that bar their 
capacitation— the only thing desired is, se- 
curity against dangerous influence in the 
nomination of their clergy, and the se- 
curity so required, gentlemen have de- 
clared should not go to an influence to be 
possessed by our government in that nomi- 
nation, but to a precaution' against the 
nomination by a foreign power. But this 
precaution the resolution of the Catholic 
bishops bespeaks— they declare they are 
ready to give you every security which \s 
consistent with the integrity of their church 
and their religion. What becomes now 
of the argument which says, the parties 
cannot agree— or the abuse heaped on the 
Catholic body, more especially on the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland ? 

An hon. gent, has asked, wbaiher in 
the committee I meant, to propose the 
veto ? — 1 would, in the comtniuee, make 
our propositions tb the Catholics, and im- 
pose nothing on them that was not per- 
fectly agreeable to then). I have^no doubt 
of their spirit of accommodation to every 
thing which is necessary for our security; 
but if we do not go into a committee, nei- 
ther parties can make any proposition, 
and therefore I should suggest to the 
lUfr itiber, who put a question to me that his 
nsiructions are for a committee ; for with- 
out. a committee no part of them whatever* 
can be fulfilled. 

Mr. Grartan look notice here of the in- 
justice committed by those who charged 
(he friends of Catholic emancipation with 
a design to subvert the Catholic clergy. 
What view could they have in taking such 
a part ? — What ! to conspire against their 
widowed and unendowed condition, in. 
order to rob them of their no power— and 
their no magnificence. He then adverted 
to the argument which objected to the 
time, and said, he apprehended that the 
consent of the Pope would be necessary to 
any arrangement — that the Pope was now 
our friend, but if we delayed until there 
should be a French pope, we should fiyud 
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« nevr^embarrassment. Had the Catholic 
question been carried :iii 1801, or in 1805, 
or in 1S0B» there would have been no 
embarrassiiient on tba^t bead. The gen- 
tlemen who say, that had you gone into 
a committee in 1808, you could not have 
obtained the veio at that time, speak with- 
out authority, and without information. 
ThedifficuUy arises from the delay; and 
from a continuation of delay, a further 
difficulty, a difficulty fur instance with 
regard to the nomination, may arise : so 
that a ^greater embarrassment would be 
found to justify the postponement of the 
question, than to support the present mo- 
tion. 

In adverting to that class who opposed 
the motion on the principle, he observed 
that a right hon gent, had said, he did 
not think the Catholics would, in con- 
sequence of civil franchises, be satisfied, 
but that they would ambition the estab- 
lishment of their own church, and the 
overthrow of ours. He hmnds this ob- 
jection on ! ijputed character. What 
evidence of this character? Bishops—^ 
Protestant bishops, are held to be tena- 
cious of power, shall, we disqualify the 
Protestdjit t ishnps therefore ? Pre.sby- 
terians are he.d to entertain republican 
tendencies— unjust, I think, the surmise — 
but shall we distnia ity ihe presbyterians ? 
Wih you such evidence to dis- 
qualify a proportiifn of your people, 

and, when the right hon. gent, who 
comes forth on this subject, is evidence, 
against a people with whom he is not ac- 
quainted Had he been in Ireland, and 
witnessed the spare habits of the Catholic 
clergy and their exemplary frugaliiv, 
or had he recollected that this very 
clergy^ whose love of magnificence alarms 
us, have receded from the suggestions of 
Salary, he would not have tremblecf. at 
their passion for magnificence. But they 
will jearn the lesson, we are told, from 
the growth of power ; and this prophecy 
is to be received as evidence against the 
civil rights of a great community— a pro- 
phecy tendered by a person to whom that 
community is unknown. He asked whe- 
ther any community would be satisfied 
with half privileges ? the Catholics, in 
17tj3, were dissatisfied with bad govern- 
ment and half privileges. He observed, 
that though the right hon. gent,, would 
not agree to give more to the Catholics, 
yet he hoped h© would agree that they 
should enjoy what they had, fully and 
freely, and therefor© should, in the naval 


and mtlitary servici^ hare the free 
ercisje of their religioii ; bo. would there# 
fore hope, that no officer, abould obstruct 
them. How monstroua a^ propbane 
would it be in any officer to do so ; asjf 
religion was like the manual, or the Proa# 
sian exercise — a mUttary manoibTre, to 
be done on the principle of uniformity, 
in which the soldier's God and conscience 
were perfectly unconnected. If snch ob«* 
struction should take place, 1 make po 
doubt that ministers will interfere* ; and tf 
they should not, that parliament will. This 
appears a subject the more important^ 
if we consider the numbers of Catholic 
seamen and soldiers. The Irish militia^ 
some regiments of the line, the Irish ye6* 
manry, and the sailors of some ships ofthe 
line, are wholly or in a great proportion 
Catholics. Thjs the recruiting serjeant 
procures for you, without knowledge 
either of divinity or politics : that great 
practical statesman, and that |?rcdbund 
practical jJi vine, proceeds without book^ 
and with his fife and drum fills your ranks 
and your ships with Catholics; he goes 
t>n the principle that sapientia jrrima sruf- 
tttia caruissc. By stuUitia I do not mean 
folly ; 1 mean the wisdom of this right 
hon. gent., tne divinity of that right hon. 
gent., and their great controversial abi*^ 
lilies. 

In adverting to the argument of the 
able civilian who opposed the motion, 
he observed^ that the right honourable 
member had remarked that religion tuust 
be controlled by law. In answer to 
which he begged to say, that the religious 
sentiment was not a subject^ for legal 
control, and the reason was because we 
could not ; human legislatures could hot 
make laws fof heaven— no more for the 
truths of religion than for principles of 
motion. An act of parliament with re- 
gard to the square of the hypothe^use, 
or with regard to the eucharist, would b© 
equally out of the region of the legislature, 
but if to preserve religious opinions an 
establishment should be made, and that 
cstabtishment connected with a foreign 
power, such communication would be a 
qroper Subject for the state ; but even 
then the consideration© ho old be, whether 
that communication was political, and if 
the communigation waa with the natural 
enemy ofthe country, as in the case of * 
the French emperor ; should that happen, 
then tb© state would naturally consider 
such communication,* though professedly 
spiritual, iii4act, and in peliticaf. 
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«ftd would naturally wish to make an 
artahgement ^hich should guard the 
kingdom from such an influence. The 
right hon. gent, says, it is impossible to 
do so— domestic nomination, he speci- 
fically says, is impossible. How we do 
try Catholic allegiance ! sometimes we 
say no Catholic, no true Catholic, can 
bear true allegiance to a Protestant king; 
then we say, no true Catholic can submit 
, tOj domestic notnination, but rather must 
suffer nomination of their bishops to be 
made by France. Thus we give Protes- 
tant authority for Catholic rebellion; but 
I must observe, that such cannot be the 
principles of any divine religion : there 
cannot be any divine religion that com- 
pels the subject" to submit to the enemy 
of his country : and if any professor shall 
say so, I ask that professor, has there 
been a revolution in heaven, that he shall 
come to preach diabolical doctrines, as 
if God Almighty had abdicated, and Lu- 
cifer was on his throne. We Jtnow the 
world to be his work, and if any man 
contradicts his dispensations here, either 
by misrepresenting the laws of motion or 
of morals, we know such a preacher belies 
the Almighty to damn his fellow creatures. 
But the present question is not left to 
surmise : the fact is, that the nomination 
of Catholic is, almost universally, in con- 
siderable countries, domcstic-r-the insti- 
tution and the investiture must be in the 
Pope, but the nomination, with his con- 
sent, may be, and generally is domestic. 
In old France it was domestic — in Austria 
—in Russia — in Prussia — in England, with 
regard to Canada, domestic — nay, more, 
it IS now practically domestic in Ireland, 
the Catholic bishops now in Ireland, 
nominate. The learned member quotes 
Doctor Milner as j^uthority against a veto, 
and against domestic nomination. Dr. 
Milher proposed both— his propositions, 
read by my right hon. friend, made the 
nomination domestic, 'and he proposed, 
expressly, a domestic nomination in the 
Irish Catholic bishops, and he calls them< 
nominators. Speaking of Dr. Milner, 1 
beg to say, that I ho’pe the sentiments 
which 1 have delivered may not Ife taken 
from Dr. Milner^s publication. In one of | 
his' letters he supposes me to have said 
that canonical institution was the investi- 
‘ tore of a foreign power, w ith the unqua- 
lified and arbitrary right of reiiomi nation 
to a portion of our magistrtxtes ; a repre- 
^ntation too extra^^agant lo disserve ob- 
servation. *The right bon. gent, having 
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thus supposed domestic nomination to* 
possible, and having considered the 
impossible also — corrects the danger— 
How ?— by disqualifying the laity^but 
as long as you disqualify the laity, you 
separate them from England. What then 
is to be our situation, according to the 
docirine of the right hon. gent, r A clergy 
connected with France, and a laity sepa- 
rated from England — You think it better 
to have French bishops in Ireland, than 
Irish Catholics in parliament — this is a si- 
tuation defended on account of its*^safety ; 
a situation, in fact, ofihe greatt?st peril — 
where the core aggravates the disorder— 
where -you correct an eventual communi- 
cation w'ith France, by a separation from 
England. — To shew’ the better the nature, 
of such a situation, I shall propose to the 
gentlemen opposing the motion, to lay 
before them the map of Europe, and let 
them be the arbiters of their own argument. 
I'here is Ireland, here England, and there 
France — the object must be to connect the 
Catholics pf Ireland with England, and 
keep them separate from France. 'lb 
accomplish this, I shall present to those 
gentlemen two lines, one of communica- 
tion, and the other of separation. How 
wdll they apply them r will they draw 
the line of communication betw een France 
and Ireland, and of separation betw een 
Ireland and Great Britain-»-ecclesiastical 
communication Letvveeii the Irish Catho- 
lics and France, and political separation 
between the Irish Catholics and Great 
Britain. If they draw the lines in that 
manner, they give up the empire ; and 
if they do n.ot, they renounce their ar- 
gument. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder explained. lie 
never said he entirely coincided with lord 
Grenville; but that he agreed with him 
that the veto alone was sufficient to destroy 
the present claim, without entering upon 
any other ground. 

The gallery then cleared, and a division 
took place ; For Mr. Grattan^s motion 
iOP ; Against it 213; Majority against 
the motion 104*. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, June 5, 

[Cruelty TO Animals.] Lord Erskim 
stated that it was his intention to intro- 
duce a bill to their lordships, in which he 
hoped to avoid what was considered by 
some objectionable in his former bill on 
this subject. In this bill it was his object 
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to render those offences punishable, which 
were not so at present under the black 
act, which had reference only to the ani- 
jnal as the property of its owner : but at 
the same time to provide that such cruelty 
must be malicious. The present session 
being so advanced, he should take an 
early opportunity, in the ensuing session 
to bring it before their lordships, 

[Safety of the Navy,] Earl Stanhope 
rose to submit a motion to their lordships, 
which he thought related to a subject of 
more im]>ortance than any set of motions 
that had been before them for a consider- 
able time past, as it related to that on 
which the very existence of the nation 
depended, the British navy. He had 
some years ago called, their attention to 
this subject, on which he should now speak 
plainly, as a man of science would speak 
and not like those who bamboozled people 
with mysteries,, and involved every thing 
in hard words and terms from the schools. 
He would make every noble peer under- 
stand him. His lordship then lif^verted to 
the experiments tried some years back off’ 
the French coast, and since then in America 
by a Mr. Fulton, for the ascertaining of a 
mischievous and horrid mode of destroy- 
ing vessels of any size while floating in 
the water. He went through the history 
of these terrible inventions, which operated 
either by a lifie thrown into the water, 
which, meeting the ship, •gave the oppor- 
tunity to the machine to cling to the ves- 
sel, upon which the destructive explosion 
of gunpowder took place, which absolutely 
would cut any vessel in two (the proof of 
which, had been made some years back 
in Wolmer roads) ; or by the immersion 
of a machine with a trigger, which, w^hen 
ulled, answered the same purpose ; or 
y throwing an engine for the same pur- 
]!>ose on a vessel. This person was .in- 
vited over here, and his lordship had seen 
an engagement between him and Mr. Pitt 
and lord Melville, signed by them, agree- 
ing in certain events to give him 
and so on, to an immense amount. After 
the failure of a trial at Boulogne, his claim 
was referred to certain scientific umpires 
who awarded him J 5,000/. since that, he 
had made .his experiments in America, 
where both Jefferson and Ma<lj i<ui wore 
present, and had been voted 5,000 dollars. 
His lordship was led at the present mo- 
ment particularly to this motion, by apam- 
phlei be had received from America con- 
taining particulars wdth plates, illustrative 
of the nature and effects of the invention* 

VOL. XVIK , 
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Ha then entered into a very scientific dis- 
cussion and exposition of the theory of fluids^ 
and the principles on wbiqb the machine 
acted, and stated that there were means 
in our power to counteract its dreadful ef^ 
fects,some of which he pointed out. There 
was also another and more ingfenious inven- 
tion for a more difficult object, namely, the 
cutting off the cables of blockading vessels, 
when lying off a lee-shore ; what be wanted 
to know, w as this : as the subject had been, 
looked on already as so important by great 
men, and by men of science, what had 
been done by government in the way of 
providing a remedy, and to what extent 
For the purpose of ascertaining this he 
had framed a motion which he read ; de- 
siring an account of the measures taken to 
counteract the effect of these submarine 
carcases and explosions, and of the tor- 
pedo triggers, &c.— The question was put, 
when his lordship demanded a division, on 
which the numbers were : Non-c^titents 
25; Contents 8; Majority against the 
motion 17. 

[Stamp ' Duties Bill.] The Earl of 
Liverpool having moved for the House to 
go into a Committee on the Stamp Duties 
bill. 

Lord Viscount Sidmouth rose to submit to 
their lordships some observations on the 
measure then under their consideration.— 
It would noj, he said, be denied. That the 
amount of our expenditure and the mode 
of providing for it ought to be regulated 
by the peculiar nature of the contest, in 
which We were engaged, which was evi- 
dently one of indefinite duration : 2dly, 
That it was highly desirable to confine the 
annual loan within such liniltsfj as that it 
should not exceed the arnoujit of the sum 
purchased within the year, by^thecom- 
missioncrife for the reduction of the public 
debt ; and Silly, That the instruments of 
accomplishing that important object were 
war taxes, and the surplus of the consoli- 
dated fund. 

The purpose of this bill was to provide 
the charge for 16 , 000 , 000 /. of which 
8,OOC^OO0/. was the amount of Exchequer 
bills recently funded, and the remainder, 
that of ibe loan for the service of the year. 
This charge it was proposed to defray out 
of existing Stamp Duties, of which a part, 
(nearly half as he understood) wa.s im- 
posed in 1 S08l und the remainder at former • ‘ 
periods, and the whole of which were 
consolidated by an act of the year 1808; 

To one part of ihisi proposition, thbugh. 
open to many observations, ^be did not 
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ibean to oli^ect, it appeared that the esti- 
mate 0^ the probable amount of the Stamp 
Duties iiuposed in 1 had been erroneous, 
smd that no more was borrowed on their 
credit in the present year, than might 
have been added, upon a correct calcula- 
tion of their produce,, to tiie loan of 1808. 
It might therefore be not unfairly nor un- 
reasonably argued, that it was justifiable 
so to apply a surplus of such a description ; 
and that tne country ought not to be sub- 
jected to additional burthens, particularly 
under present circumstances, on account 
of a .miscalculation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer* 

But to that part of the plan, the intent 
of which was to derive a large proportion 
of the means of defraying the interest 
from duties imposed at former periods, or 
in other words, from the growing produce 
of the consolidated fund, he felt the 
strongest objections, founded upon prin- 
ciples twhich had never been disputed, 
and which hitherto had been strictly ob- 
served; and upon considerations pecu- 
liarly applicable to the present con- 
juncture* 

It was obvious to their lordships that a 
revenue so complicated as that of this 
country, could not but be liable to con- 
siderable fluctuations, both by diniinu- 
t^n, and increase, in the various branches, 
and subdivisions, of which it was composed. 

The embarrassments Jo the public ser- 
vice, and to public credit, would con- 
sequently be frequent and alarming, unless 
the surplus produce of sdfne duties was 
allowed to m^ke good the deficiencies of 
others : It should also be recollected that 
it was only from the unappropriated part 
of the jevenue that, without throw^ing 
additional burthens upon the people, any 
extraordinary charges could be provided 
for : Nor should it be forgotten, even 
lifider present crcumstances, that it was 
from this source that the means must be 
sought; of defraying, the expence of a 
peace establishment* These conside^'a- 
tions were by no means unimportant ; but 
the objections which he felt most forcibly, 
and to which he was particularly desirous 
©f calling the serious attention ^of their 
lordships, were those which grew out of 
' tile nature of the |)resent contest, and the 
' which it evidently demanded, a 

^' policy which had been aislemnly recog- 
nized, and till the preceding session inva- 
>fiably acted upon by parliament. 

The advantages prising from it having 
been experienced, towards the close of the 
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former war, it was determined in 180^ to 
recur to it on a far more extensive scale* 
To this determinatjoii government arid 
parliament were impelled not merely by 
an anxiety to protect from formidable 
depreciation the property of the public 
creditor, or to give to money transactions 
the facilities arising from a high state of 
public credit, but chiefly by that sense of 
their duty as guardian of the honour and 
interests of a great and high spirited 
people which convinced them of the ne- 
cessity of proving to the aggressor and 
the world, that the hope of exhausting the 
resources of this country 'was vain, and 
fruitless ; and that we were able and pre- 
pared to maintain the contest, as long as 
the causes existed, by which it had been 
occasioned. 

The system re? orted to for this purpose 
was that of providing for the annual ex- 
penditure, without any considerable aug- 
mentation in the outset, and at no distant 
period, without any augmentation what- 
ever of the public debt, or of the perma- 
nent taxes', and the means for carrying it 
into effect were war taxes to an unex- 
ampled amount, and the surplus of the 
consolidated fund ; this system had not 
been departed from during the first four 
years of the present war; and it could be 
shewn, that the effect of it since the year 
1803, had been to prevent ,,an addition of 
near 300,0()0,00y/. to the capital of the 
funded debt, and of near 11^,000,000/. to 
the permanent taxes. A different policy 
however now prevailed : in the preceding 
year, a large proportion of the war taxes 
bad been diverted from the service for 
which they were intended, and applied to 
the dischai ge of the interest of the loan ; 
and a similar misapplication was now pro- 
posed, of a part of the surplus of the con- 
solidated fund, lie was ready to admi^ 
that of the two measures, that of the pre- 
sent year was the least exceptionable ; as 
it was not liable to the objection of con- 
verting temporary into permanent taxes, 
with the aggravation too that the tem- 
porary taxes, were of a description which 
afforded no prospect of their continuing 
to be equally productive during a period 
of peace. Both however were direct in- 
fractions of the system adopted at the re- 
newal of the war ; both diminished the 
income intended to defray the expence of 
it ; and both materially retarded the ap- 
proach to that point at which Uie further 
accumulation of debt, and the lieceiisity of 
imposing additional taxes would ceisc ; 
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fqt he had ever thought, and should ever 
he prepared to contend that, in justice, 
and policy, such a Necessity was only 
coinciding with the augmentation of debt ; 
upon the cessation of which the interest of 
the sum annually redeemed ought to be 
applied to the discharge of the interest 
for the loan of each year. 

The financial rnc asures of the year 1802 
hid been referred to elsewhere ; but 
whilst he acknowledged the liberality 
with whjch the reference had been made, 
he wished to correct a mistake, with which 
he tinderstood it to have been accompa- 
nied. It had been imagined, that the 
produce of the taxes then imposed, gVeatly 
exceeded the estimate: This however, 
was not the fart ; it had indeed, greatly 
exceeded the charge ; the amount of the 
Jatter having been 8,800,000/. and of the 
former near 5,000,00o/. ; but there had 
been no miscalculation ; on the contrary, 
he had himself, at the time of proposing 
these taxes, stated his expectation of an 
excess of 1,500,000/. his gbjeeV being, as 
he then said, not only to supply the in- 
terest of 97,000,000/. of stock created at 
that period, but to provide a large acces- 
sion to the consolidated fund, towards de- 
fraying the,x*xpcnce of a peace establish- 
ment. The application of it to this pur- 
pose was unfortunately precluded by the 
early renewal ^f hostilities, but upon rea- 
soning precisely similar to that upon 
which the present measfire was defended 
he might on the credit of that excess (to 
which near 400,000/., were to be added in 
consequence of the new arrangement and 
consolidation of the excise duties,) have 
contracted in the years, I SOS and 1 S04(both 
years of war) for loan.s to a large amount 
wdihout the imposition of any additional 
taxes. But instead of such a proceeding, 
lie had left this unappropriated excess- to 
be applied to its proper purpose ; namely 
that of co-operating with the war taxes 
imposed in 1 8<^3 and 1804 (the annual pro- 
duceof which had exceeded 1 8,000,000/.) in 
confining the loan within narrow limits, 
and thus approximating to that state of 
credit and security when the expences of 
the year might be defrayed without a 
farther accumulation of debt. The object 
however, had been unfortunately thrown 
at a greater distance, by the enormous in- 
crease of our expenditure, and by the 
weak and improvident expedients, as he 
considered them, of the present, and the 
preceding year. 

He should be asked whether he would 
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recommend the imposition of additional 
taxes ; to which he would fearlessly re- 
ply, yes, in .preference fo such measures 
as those to which his observations had 
been applied. But he was not satisfiedi- 
that such was the alternative ; and that 
the present income was insufficient to sa- 
tisfy all ^he necessary demands of the pUb * 
lie service. That considerable retrench- 
ments might be made w thout any actual 
diminution of our means of exertion.woul'd 
not, he was convinced, be seriously de- 
nied. Let then the experiment be made; 
let the magnum vectigal parsimonia’^ 
be fairly and instantly resorted to ; and 
the result would be to prove either that 
further burthens were not necessary, or if 
proved to be necessary, a disposition would 
be created to bear them w ithout complaint. 
The resources of this country were great, 
its public spirit w^as high, aud w^ould be 
manifested by a cheerful acquiescence ia 
fresh contributions, if it could be shewn 
that they were called for by a real exi- 
gency; and of a confidence were excited 
that they would be applied with wisdom 
and economy, which however would not be 
the case, unless they tended to re-esiablish. 
and to carry into effect the system which 
such measures as that under consideration 
were calculated to impair anti subvert. 
Much had been said of late of abuses of a 
flagrant de‘*cription. He lament-rd the 
delusion of some persons, and reprobated 
the malice of others, which led thorn 
ascribe the pressure of the present moment^ 
chiefly to such a cause. Wherever they* 
were proved to exist, they shouldbe exposed, 
and the authi^rs of them consigned to pu- 
nishment, and disgrace. But the dangers 
gainst which it was also peculiarly impor- 
tant to guard, were profusion, and negli- 
gence, occasioned and encouraged in a 
great degree by the facility wdth whisht 
the resources of the country had bfeec 
called forth. It was therefore, necessary 
that there should be one hand only in the 
public purse ; if there were many, evea 
though all were clean, the purse .would 
soon be emptier). Individuals, it was well 
known, might be brought to distress by 
s^rvants^not dishonest, as might a nation, 
by ministers not corrupit Persons in the va- 
rious departments of government were na- 
turally anxiotys for the complete execur 
lion of the service coinmitied to their 
charge, and the cost with which it was 
attended was with them not only second- 
ary, but too often a disregarded object. 

This led to consequences which could 
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only be averted by a presiding and para- 
i^oiint authority, which would compare, 
dombifie and controul, according to larger 
Tiews and a more onerous responsibility. — 

* It was also necessaryto adopt w'ithoutdelay 
bn improved systena of account ; the . issue 
of public money not orrly required addition- 
al checks, but it was necessary that the dis- 
bursement should in every instance be 
followed as closely as possible by the 
audit. This was essential for the sake of 
the public; it was also due to the upright 
beconntant, who, in numerous instances, 
bad been long kept in a state of torturing 
ahj^Iety, and from the loss of documents, 
and the death of witnesses, had obtained 
at last an imperfect, and unsatisfactory 
acquittance ; whilst in cases of profusion, 
negligence or fraud, delay w as equally be- 
neficial to the delinquent,and injuriousto the 

ublic. JBy such means confidence would 
e restored of which no minister was de- 
serving, who did not make the correction 
€)f real abuses, and a determination to sa- 
tify the necessary demands of the public 
service at the least possible charge, the 
primary and fundamental principles of 
bis government. Let all well grounded 
causes of complaint, from the well dis- 
posed part of the community be removed, 
and in a country such as this there would 
be nothing to fear. But if the scale of our 
expence and the mode of pioviding for 
it should continue to be inconsistent wdth 
a just view of the present contest ; if w^e 
persisted in adopting weak and delu- 
sive expedients, instead of resorting to 
timely and efiicient retrenchment, and to 
a wise and provident system of financial 
policy, fiie irritation of the country 
would not be appease*!, and the means of 
upholding its honour, and of maintaining 
and extending its power, would infallibly 
be wasted and destroyed. He trusted 
however that a different course would 
henceforth be pursued, that the urgent 
and Indispensable duty of a vigilant, and 
scrupulous economy would be seriously 
felt, and strictly exercised ; and that the 
present w^ould be the last instance of ^devia- 
tion from a system, the benefical effects 
of which had been so abundantly experi- 

* diced, and which ought to be regard^ 
as the chief instrument of our trium- 
phant deliverance from the difficulties, 
and dangers with which' we were sur- 
rounded. 

The Earl of Harrowh/ entered into a va- 
xiety of arguments no shew that the finan- 
measures of ministers were perfectly 


safe, and rendered necessary by the eir** 
cumstances of the times, which proved the 
growing increase of our' trade and pros* 
perity.^ 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
he application of any part of the conso- 
lidated fund surplus to other purposes, 
was contrary to ‘the faith pledged to the 
public creditor. 

The Earl of Liverpool defended the finan* 
cial^system of ministers, displayed in strong 
colours the prosperous state of ilie country, 
admitted the necessity of every practica- 
ble species of economy, and said that little 
was to be expected from the pitiful de- 
scription of savings that was now so mudh 
recommended by some person>i. 

The Marquis of Lansdown observed, that 
nothing could be more necessary than to 
avoid even the imputation of a breach of 
faith with the public creditor. He would 
not say that the bill went quite so far/ but 
it was undeniable that his security w^as 
diminished by it. He was sorry to find 
that the bill violated the two great prin- 
ciples upon which he and the administra- 
tion of wdiich be made a part, relied for 
our rising superior to the difficulties that 
surrounded us, namely, a steady adhe- 
rence to the system of war taxation, or 
raising a great part of the supplies within 
the year, and the strict and undeviating 
application of the sinking fund. His lord- 
ghip drew a strdbg contrast between the 
financial plan which he had the honour of 
proposing three years ago in the other 
House, and that pursued by the present 
administration. Though he had strong 
objections to the bill, he would not divide 
the House on it.— The bill was then com- 
mitted.* 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. ,, 

Thursday i June 5. 

[Annual Revenue Accounts.] Sir T. 
Turton rose to bring forward the niutioa 
of which he had given notice on a former 
day, for a regular production, on the com- 
mencement of each session of parliament, 
of Accounts, shewing the expenditure of 
the grants of the preceding year, so far 
as the same could be made up, and to the 
production of which he hoped there would 
be no objection. He said the enormous 
taxes annually levied upon the people of 
England for the exigencies of the state, 
and which they bore with the greatest 
cheerfulness, under the persuasion that 
those burdens were indispensable to the 
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occasions of tbe country^ notwithstanding 
the late disastrous failures of our conti- 
nental expeditions, imposed a duty on tbe 
House to see that the produce of those 
taxes were applied with rigid econbmy to 
the purposes for which they were voted, 
Xhe beads of public expenditure, to which 
he desired the House to look with vigi- 
lance, were those of the Army and Navy, 
by a due attention to which Ik: was con- 
fident that hundreds of thousands of 
pounds might be annually saved. As to 
the exffenditure under tbe head of Civil 
Ohices, he had no fault to find with the 
payments made to those upon whom any 
public duty was imposed; for he was per- 
suaded that, from the highest office down 
to that of the lowest exciseman, the pay- 
ment was too small for the maintenance of 
the officers in proportion to their stations 
in life. The only alteration he would de- 
sire on this head was, that the high pay 
and emoluments should be diminished to 
those wlio held smecare places doing no- 
thing; and. given to those who executed 
the public business. The precedents on 
which be grounded his motion, he found 
oil the records of the Irish parliament, 
where such an arrangement was justly 
deemed necessary; and he concluded by 
moving a Resolution to the same eflect. 

Mr. PoHUr said, that as the lion, baronet 
had taken foFa precedent tbe practice of 
the Irish parliatnent, he •thought it neces- 
sary to say a few words on the subject. 

It was the custom in that parliament to 
make up their accounts annually, and so 
far as in them lay they did so, but from 
September to January, and even February, 
it was found aimosi impossible to do so 
with an\’ degree of accuracy ; and if in 
that country, where things were carried on 
upon so small a scale, the difficulty was so 
^reat, what must it be in such very com- 
plox and multifarious accounts as those 
\vhich were required in the various and 
numerous departments of this government.^ 
In fact, he was certain it would be impos- 
sible to comply with the tenor of the hon. 
baronet^s Resolution, and be should there- 
fore oppose it. 

Mr. P, Moore spoke in favour of the 
Resolution. He said the several reports 
.of those committees of finance, of which the 
Speaker had been the chairman, all went 
to recommend the plan of the House re- 
fusing to grant a supply till an account 
was produced, so far as it could be made 
up, of the expenditure of the public 
money, granted by House in tbe pre- 


ceding session, , Be was convinced it 
owing to the neglect of the plan, that the 
House had been drawn into jtiie expendir 
ture of 100 millions at le^ more t^an 
they would have done had tbe pisui xe^ 
commended been then adopted. He was 
sure he could prove this, and he thpugiit 
it was high time the House should inters 
fere and put some stop to so prodigal , an 
expenditure, as that which had ao long 
been suffered to be pursued. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mr, Rose opposed the motion on account 
of the impossibility there would be to 
comply with it. The accounts were every 
year laid before parliament, so far as they 
could be made out, and if any honourable 
member thought there was any article 
that was not sufficiently made out, he 
might move for an explanation, or for a 
more detailed account, and he was certain 
to obtain what he required, and be might 
then, if not satisfied, bring the niatter in 
any shape he pleased before the House.~ 
Sir T. Tifrton said a few words in reply, 
after which a division took place : Ayes 
29; Noesbti; Majority 38. 

[Petition respecting Lord Durs^ubv 
-—ADJOURNED DEBATE.] Mr. fVhitbreod 
addressed the House on the subject of the 
Petition presented by certain freeholders 
of Gloucester, respecting lord Dursiey. 
He asked the hon. member wlio had pre- 
sented it, * whether he knew the free- 
holders who signed it, or any of them^ 
how the petition came into his hands, and 
whether he intended to take any step 
upon it ? 

Mr. Swan replied, that he knew none 
of the freeholders— that he hnd no par- 
ticular connection with the county nf 
Gloucester, and he believed that he bad 
been applied to on that very account to 
present this petition ; those more immedi- 
ately connected with the county having 
refused to lake it up, lest their conduct 
should be attributed to persona] motives. 

also stated, that he had apprised se* 
veral members of the petition before it 
was presented— that he had taken steps to 
apprise the family of it, and particularly 
that he# had mentioned the circumstance 
fo a noble lord, a ne^r connection of the 
family, and asked him whether he bad 
heard of it ? — To which the noble lord im- 
plied, that he had, and advised him not** 
to present it. Mr. Serjeant Best, one of 
the most eminent men at the bar, had 
also read it, and saidnhat it was not a pe- 
tition that ought to be presentfd.. Wheg 
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he found that it did not come under the ] 
Grenville Act, he certainly » was under 
considerable difficulty how to proceed, ' 
He had undertaken, however, to present 
it,~Hc next adveii;ed to what had fall<in 
from the India Judge on the other side 
fsir John Anstr^ther), on a former night, 
who had. entered into some sophistical rea- 
sonings, whidh he did not well understand, 
although he had collected the conclusion 
to be, that he ought not to have presented 
the petition. It would be remembered, 
however, that he had carefully stated that 
he did not consider himself answerable for 
the allegations contained in it, nor pledged 
to take any step upon it. In presenting it 
he conceived he had merely' done his 
duty. 

Lord Dursky then rose and' observed, 
that to prevent any possible misconstruc- 
tion ormisrepresentation of the few words 
he had to offer, he had committed them 
to paper. He then read from the paper, 
that he w‘as authorised by his father, earl 
Berkeley, positively to assert that he was 
his eldest son and heir apparent. He 
might have avoided this by producing a 
landed qualification which he possessed ; 
but IvjB felt himself so strong on the title 
of his birth that he had not chosen to re- 
sort to it. He would not detain the House 
further from proceeding according to its 
discretion. — His lordship then, withdrew. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had himself 
presented petitions when other members 
refused, upon their being put into his 
hands by the parties. He asked, whether 
he was to understand that the petitioners, 
or any one of them, had given the pe- 
tition' intoHhe hands of the hon. member 
who had presented it ? 

Mr, Swan replied, that the petition had 
been put into his hands by a freeholder, 
of extensive property in Gloucestershire, 
buUnot by any of those who had signed it. 

Mr. Kcnrick thought it irregular to ask 
questions in this manner. 

Mr. Cm W, Wynn contended that it was 
perfectly regular to ask who had signed 
the pelition, and whether the membef pre- 
senting it knew the persons ; otherwise, 
the grossest frauds might be covnmitted 
upon the House. , As the hon. member 
had confessed he did not know who they 
were who had signed this petition, and 
1 that none of them had given' it into his 
hands, be wished to have the Speaker’s 
opinion, whether they could regularly pro- 
ceed farther upon its 
;Tbe Speflker said that the House re- 


quired of the members presenting peti- 
tions, that they should be able to say that 
they believed the 'signatures to be au- 
thentic ; but it had not been the practice 
to require absolute cerfainty on that point, 
a practice which would have been attend- 
ed with great inconvenience. God forbid, 
-that the subjects of this country should be 
unable to have petitions presented, unless 
they came from the most distant parts of 
the kingdom to give it into the hands of 
members and prove their hand writing. 

Sir J. Anstruthcr adverted to what had 
been said of his sophistry, and observed, 
that the whole of the Sophistry consisted 
in this, that he had desired the hon. mem- 
ber to state what steps he intended to take 
upon this petition. The hon. member had 
then replied, that he believed his course 
w'ould be to ipove for a new writ. Did he 
now mean to that he was ready to fol- 
low up this proceeding by moving for a 
new writ ? 

BIr. Suflw replied, that he had already 
stated that,.he did not know the freeholder.^ 
who had signed the petition, and could 
not be responsible for the allegations. 

The question that the debate be resumed, 
was then put and carried. — Upon the 
question that the Petition lie on the table. 

Sir S. RomiUy asked the hon. member 
vvhether he was at all prepared to support 
the allegations it contained ^ 

B'lr. Swan replied, that he liad so often 
answered that question, that he was sur- 
prized it should again be put to him. 
He had stated that he did not know those 
who had signed it, that he w^as not pre- 
pared to support the allegations. He had 
only done his duty in putting the House 
in possession of the Petition, and the House 
might deal with it as it thought proper. 

Sir Sm Rorntl/y then observed, that if 
the hon. member, or any other memhef 
had been prepared to support the alle- 
gations contained in the Petition, it would 
be proper that it should lie on the table; 
but if not, then he thought it ought not to 
be received. The allegation was, that a 
person sat in that House who was not a 
member; and was it fitting that such a 
petition should remain on the table with- 
out any proceeding had upon it? The 
hon. member had said that the House 
might proceed upon it as it pleased ; but 
what could the House do ? The House, he 
presumed, would not advertise for evi- 
dence on the question ; and, unless some 
immediate step was to be taken upon it, 
he could not see how the Petition could 
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witlv propriety be : received. Gentlemen^ .hat it would be neceftary to apply for 
he allowed, ought to make no difficulty .he Speaker’s warrant, to enforce the at> 
in presenting petitions; but if petitioners tendance of witnesses to |jrove the docu- 
gave their petitions into the hands of mem- mentary evidence referred to in the pe- 
befs vvithout enabling them to lake any titioni 

Steps upon them, they could not complain Mr. Tierney expressed himself dissatjs- 
if such petitions were rejected. This ob- ed, and without authority from the noble 
servation applied very strongly to this 'amily of Berkeley for so doing, d^Isred 
Qase, where the noble lord, for so he lis intention of nioving for the rejection 
would still call him, notwithstanding these ftlie petition. 

unsupported allegations (Hear, hea^ !)— The Chancellor of the Exchequer coji- 

had acted upon the assertion of his father, cived, that all the House could desire, 

to wliiclf he was bound to pay every pos- was, that the* party petitiossing should 
sible deference. The noble lord had been make good the allegations. The assurance , 
introduced to society as the heir apparent f his learned friend, therefore, in hU opi- 
of his father, and had been received by nion was sufficient. 

his sovereign as such. Under such cir- Mr. Rose regretted, that the question 
cumstances, he could not have resorted to should have come before the Hquse, but 
his qualification without a stain upon him- being before the House, his opinion was, 

self and his family; he could not have hat it was cognizable under the Gren- 

acted otherwise than he had done. There ville act, 

was nothing personal attributed to the Sir J. Anslruther was of the contrary 
noble lord. This petition had been pre- opinion. He thought before the p*etitioii 
seated without any instructions to the was laid on the table, the House ought to 
hon. member how to act upon it, as if it be informea whether any hon. member 
bad no other object than to excite domes- was prepared to prove the allegation, viz. 
tic rivalship and animosity ; as if it had that the noble lord is not the legitimate 
been the design to have it laid on the ta- son of earl Berkeley, If not, then ho 
ble to be taken up at any distance of ihould object to it being laid on the table, 
time, no one undertaking at present to Mr. Fuller thought the electors should 
substantiate the facts contained in it. have raised the objection at the election. 
Would the House then suffer this petition It was competent, however, for them to 
to lie on its table, to be held out in ter- object to thg qualification, and he should 
roi'cm, and for no other fAirpose than ex- be for doing justice. 

citing uneasiness, and producing animo- Mr, Euthurst wished the hon. gent, who 
.sity ui breasts where the fondest affection presented the petition, had. asked the pe- 

existed ? If the House were to receive titiouers whether they were or not pre- 

this petition it would be hereafter in the pared to prove their case. He regretted 
power of malignity to poison conjugal the extreme cruelty and scandal which 
happiness, and to plant thorns in the hearts must necessarily follow the ablation of 
of the innocent, by making the proceed- the subject ; but on the whole he thought 
ings of this House a vehicle to publish its it impossible for .the House to refuse going 
libels. The House must see the mischief into the inquiry. 

♦ifthis measure; it was a case without Mr. C. IF. should have been againjt 

example; respecting it no party spirit receiving the petition, but for the state- 
could exist, and he trusted for its rejec- ment of the learned gent. (Mr. Kenrick), 
tiou in the generous feelings of the righ that counsel and witnesses were ready to 
hon. gent, opposite. attend. He thought the business, hqw- 

Mr. JifwiricA: said, that the petition was ever, highly cruel, and that the petition 
framed with considerable attention to its could answer no good purpose, 
not being obnoxious. If no other mem' The Speaker said, if the House wished 
ber suggested it, he felt it to be his duty to dispose of the petition as speedily as 
to move that the petition should be rC' pdssible they would sejtd it at once to a 
ferred to a committee of privileges. committee. If they were to order it to 

Mr. Tierney wished to know from th( lie oii the table that would have the efleCt 

learned gent, whether he would undertaki of disposing of U for that day. 

that the petitioners (supposing the House The Solicitor General could not see nny 
received their petition) would proceed, possible ground for refusing the petition. 

Mr. Kenrick would give no pledge. H It was iq terms of law, and its prayer and 

had learnt from the counsel employed, language were respectful. If itiWas to b* 
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gone inte and prosecuted, were there not 
questions which the}" were to inquire into 
b«^fo#e*hand ? If; in the result, it should 
not be supported by pibof, that was an in- 
sult which it would behove the House to 
punish, and not to suffer the petitioners to 
escape its just vengeance. He concluded 
by moving that the petition be referred to 
a committee of privileges. 

Mr. dannwi^ said, he had never met 
with a question in which he had expe- 
rienced more difficulty in making up his 
mind. He might indeedi^ now feel liis 
difficulties revived, from perceiving that 
his hon« and learned friend who spoke last^ 
and the bofi. gent, opposite wiio spoke 
before him (Mr. Wynn), differed from him 
in opinion. The question, however, 
seemed to him, with all deference, to be— 
Were they, from respect to the petitioners, 
to enter into a proceeding which they 
knew qould not in the result be satis- 
factory ? If the investigation which might 
take place should terminate favourably to 
the claims of the noble lord, against 
whom the application was made, their 
decision in his favour could,be to him of 
no service. If, on the contrarj", they 
should be of opinion against him, such a 
declaration would go to prejudice his 
rights. Was that House to proceed to the 
trial of a question over which they had no 
jurisdiction, and which must afterwards 
come before a competent tribunal ? And 
Were they totry in the most unsatisfactory 
manner, what must be again satisfactorily 
and legally investigated ? There might be 
a necessity for this, if it could be alledged 
that the ofher party's rights would be in> 
jured if the House did not interfere ; but 
here there was no such pretence. The 
fietitioners said they were ready to make 
out their case ; but even if they did make 
ont all they alledged, it would not, to his 
mind, be conclusive, but would only go to 
raise strong inferences, which thfere might 
be facts sufficiently strong to do away. 
But after all, of wbat did they complain 
That the noble lord was seated instead of 
the person of their choice ? No— that he 
was not a proper person to represent the 
County? No— but that an individual held 
a scat in that Hbuse under the name by 
wbich they had always knovi^ri him. If 
they fastd had doubts on their minds they 
might have' brought the question to trial 
in a fair way. What, however, was the 
question now ? Not one relating to the 
electors, blit to the person who was to sit 
that Honse, They complained not 
t 


that their choice had been Cffciimr 
rscribed, but that the legislature had not 
acted up sufflcieittlylo their own circum-; 
^criptiop. The choice of the petitioners 
must be presumed to be concluded in 
general choice of the electors, and the 
present application was more properly a' 
suggestion to the ' House calling on them 
for an exorcise of then* discretion thanahy 
thing else. He objected to the idea of 
throwing such an onus on the House, and 
as one party would be prejudiced by their 
entertaining the petition, while no prac- 
tical good effects could be produced by the 
investigation, he was against the motion. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, if 
this was a question of discretion he should 
agree with his right hon. friend. So much 
the contrary, however, ibis was a petition 
under a statute, and he could not see on 
what ground the House could refuse to act 
on it. The petitioners were freeholder# 
who complained of the sitting member 
being disqualified, and this was a cas0 
which they were entitledLto bring before 
the House. He thought the case must go 
to a committee of privileges to ascertain 
the fact. As to this being a question of 
party feeling against the noble lord, it was 
impossible to conceive so. Ail feeiUig 
must operate the other way. 

Upon a division, the numbers were, 
For the motion . 46 ; Against it 9 1 ; Ma- 
jority 45. The petition was consequently 
rejected. 

£Naval Arsenal at Northfleet.) Mr. 
Sharp complained that the Fifteenth Re- 
port of the commissioners of naval revision 
had not been laid before the House. The 
Report to which he alluded set forth the 
necessity of establishing a new Naval 
Arsenal at Northfleet. It appeared that 
our harbours at Portsmouth and Plymouth 
were on the decline, having less depth bf 
water than formerly, so that ships coming 
in to be repaired, were obliged to have their 
guns and stores taken out before they could 
enter. Similar inconveniencies were ex- 
perienced at Deptford and at Wool- 
wich, so that ships of the line Were 
obliged to drop down to Long Reach, 
or Nortlifleet to be fitted out for sea^. 
These circumstances rendered the esta- 
blishment of a new N,.vai Arsenal neces- 
.sary. The immense expeiiccs im uried ip 
consequence of the evils he had described 
were sufficient to answer any ohjectipu 
that might be made to the expence , at- 
tending the establishment of a new 
Arseu^, however great it might twji to 
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the evettt of a peace, sech an establish- 
ment would be necessary, as room would 
be wanting to lay up' 1 30 sail of the line, 
atid^upwards of 400 other yessels of war. 
This was proposed in the Report, as a re- 
medy for the evils complained of, and 
Northfleet was named as having a greater 
depth of water than either of our docks 
at Portsmouth, at Plymouth, at Deptford, 
or at Woolwich. He thought the Report 
ought to be laid upon their table, and 
conclude by moving " An humble Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, praying that he 
would be graciously pleased to direct that 
the Fifteenth Report of the commissioners 
of naval revision, and the Report sfent in 
to the board of admiralty, dated Oct. 18, 
1807, and signed J. Rennie and J. Whidby, 
relating to mooring chains, be laid before 
that House.^* 

Mr. Yorke observed that the present 
naval exertions had out* grown all former 
systems; and it would, therefore, be 
proper to make some new arrangement to 
meet the inconvenience thencne arising. 
It was, however, the first duty of govern- 
ment to look well into all the circum- 
stances and bearings of the case, before 
they expended 10,000,000/. in forming the 
proposed new' Arsenal at Northfleet. The 
House could not at present enter fully hito 
the question wdth prudence, but he hoped 
government, afa period fiot very distant, 
would be able to grant the information re- 
quired, or give satisfactory reasons for 
withholding it. He should oppose the j 
motion, as the Report could not be pro- 
duced at present without much incon- 
venience to the public service. . 

Mr. Wtlberfo7xe did not think it at all 
unsafe for the Report to lie on the table. 
If the measure was thought of ^ome years 
^o, it was still more necessary from the 
Resent aspect of affairs to put it into effect. 
With respect to the calculation, lord Bar- 
ham’s authority was sufficient. He did 
not approve of the production of the 
papers, and hoped that ere long something 
effectual would be adopted. ^ 

Mr, Rose approved of the authorities 
cited by the hon. gent.; to which he wished 
to add that of lord Vincent, who thought 
there was an absolute necessity of ibr- 
tifications and armaments eastward of 
Spithead; ' The dock-yards, instead of de- 
clining, were in a constant state of im-; 
provement. In the harbour of Ports- 
mouth there was no w ant of deep water. 
^He alluded to his publication on the depth 
of the Thames, in which the most skilled j 
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and experienced jodgee concurred. 
idea of maifufacturifig s^rl cloth in tba^ 
yards, he deemed ti> be 'totally miscon- 
ceived. He^ never asserted that there 
should be no Arsenal at Northfleet, he 
merely deemed strict inquiry necessary 
into the extent of such a work, 

Mr. R. Dunda^ wished the hon. gent, 
wouldnot at present press his motion. He 
agreed with his several statements. The 
question has been already before the 
privy council, but in consequence of the 
great expence necessary, no decision bad 
been come to. 

Mr. W, Smith stated, that almost every 
noble lord who has been at the bead of the 
admiralty, had left a memorandum of' the 
importance of this measure. It should 
not be postponed, inasmuch as it con- 
cerned the independence of the kingdom. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the delay did 
not arise from any unwillingness^ bptfroin 
its great importance, and the wish to avoid 
bringing it*out piece-meal. 

The question was then put, and nega- 
tived. 

fpENTTF.NTTARY HousEs.] Sir Samucl 
Romilfy, in rising to make his promised 
motion, touching the acts of the Ipth and 
the 34th of the King, relative to the Pe- 
nitenliary Houses, said, he slmuld not go 
over the grounds at any great length, U|x>n 
which he tiioughtthis measure ought to be 
adopted, and wdiich he had fully stated ikjI. 
long a«o, when he made the motion w hich 
he was now' about to subniit to the House. 

I will just state, said he, that the object of 
this motion is to carry into execution a 
plan for renderii^ the administration of 
the laws more effectual, which held out a 
better prospect of reforming criminals, 
and of attaining all the other objects of all 
penal laws, than any that has hitherto 
been found practicable. It is a plan 
which was formed by some of the wfsest 
men in this country, and who had devoted 
much of their valuable time to this impov 
tant subject- — by Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
Mr. Howard, and Mr. Eden, now Lord 
Auckland. The great objects which they 
proposed- to themselves were, to reform 
tbe crinflnals, to seclude them from their 
former associates, to* separate those ol 
whom hopes might be entertaioed from 
those who were desperate, to teach them 
useful tradea, to accustom them to habiu 
of industry, to give them religious instruc* 
tion, and to ' provide them with a 
commendation to t^e world, and the 
of obtainibg . ad honest* liv#]^ 
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4si^ter tHc expiratfoii of the term of their 
^n^phniieiit. In the opinion of Sir. Justice 
Kaciwtone, it was a itystem which united 
in itself so many adTantages, and beW out 
80 flattering a prospect of success^ that 
he did not hesitate to declare that, " if 
properly executed, there was reason to 
hope that such a reformaHon might be 
effected in the lower classes of mankind, 
and such a gradual scale of punishment 
be affixed to all gradations of guilt, as 
might in time supersede the necessity of 
capital punishments, except for very 
atrocious crimes/' (Com. 1 1 edit. vol. 
iv. p. 37 1 .) That plan, however, has re- 
mained on the statute book for upwards 
of 30 years, without any effectual step 
having been taken to carry it into execu- 
tion. In the mean time the want of it has 
been severely felt, and all have confessed 
that the inconvenience and ineflicacy of 
other <;>unishments have rendered but too 
sensible the impolitic and injurious ten- 
dency of the present system. •There are, 
indeed, but tliree species of punishment 
which by the law of this country can be 
afflicted for crimes above the description 
of misdemeanors, and which are yet not 
punishabje with death—that of imprison- 
ment in gaols or houses of correclion ; im- 
prisonment on board the hulks ; or trans- 
portation. With respect to imprisonment 
it has been found, that in geheral persons 
who have been confined in common gaols 
return to society much worse than when 
they were first withdrawn from it ; that 
men who w ere imprisoned for their first 
offence, became in a short space of time 
hardenedt and desperate, and qualified to 
commit the most dangerous' crimes; that 
they are matured in villainy, with a degree 
of rapidity which would be thought hardly 
possible in so short a period. To remedy 
this evil, expedients have been devised, 
but j3one have been executed. The pri- 
801 ii of this country yf t remain a reproach 
to it. No one step has been taken to 
adopt a plan, by which the different 
olasses and species of offenders might be 
separated from each other. Offenders of 
ibe very worst description are^ indiscri- . 
minately mingled with those whose fkst 
office (and that,' perhaps, a very slight 
one) bad brought the^i into a situation, 
from which with a little care they might 
be reclaimed. Persons, who have been 
committed dri suspicion of an offence, 
whose guilt or iniijpcence is yet matter of 
uncertainty, ^e^ compelled to associate 
with thosA wlibse crimes have been ascer- 


tained, tod the danger and contagion of 
whose society and manners and example 
cannot be doubtful* Such is the general 
state of the prisons of this country, with 
a verj^ few exceptions highly honOtirable 
to the counties in which they are to be 
found. The most remarkable of these are 
the prisons of (Sloucestershire, under the 
care of sir George Paul, and the house of 
correction at Southwell, in Nottingham- 
shire. Amongst the prisons pre-eminent 
for the badness of their police 'ind their 
regulations, I am sorry to be obliged to 
mention those of the metropolis. The pri- 
son of Newgate particularly seems to com- 
bine every defect of which a place of con- 
finement is capable ; and at the same time 
that we have erected a national monument 
to Mr. Howard, as a reward for his exer- 
tions If) reform our prisons, the city of 
London leave, close to the statue we have 
raised, this gaol, as a monument of our 
disgrace and our inhumanity, and in which 
not one of the regulations which Howard 
recommeVided has been observed. 

Imprisonment on board the hulks is still 
more pernicious, and productive of still 
greater evils, even than imprisonment in 
our common gaols. It seems not to be 
the duty of any responsible person to de- 
termine what description of offenders'shall 
be sent on board these vefs^els. Convicts 
from remote ptrts of the country, and 
those who have long infested the streets 
of London ; boys for their first offence??, 
and long practised robbers and adepts in 
every species of crimes ; those w'ho are 
not intended to be removed to any other 
place of yjurdshment, and such as are 
waiting only for an opportunity to trans- 
port them to Botany Bay, are all con- 
founded together, and, in the intervals of 
their severe labours, encourage and instruct 
eSich other in crimes, and in the most 
odious vices. Mr. Howard has stated 
as the result of much observation and in- 
quirj% that of the persons confined on 
board the hulks, those who came from the 
country generally died, in consequence of 
their confinement, and of the horror they 
felt at the examples and the scenes 
bibited to them ; and that those who came 
from great manufacturing towns generally 
became in a short time the most d^rtq^ 
and dangerous of offenders. When thrs 
subject was last before the House the se- 
cretary ;of state told us, that lately a great 
reform had been effected on board the 
bulks, and that they were no longer liable 
to the objections formerly rriade to them ; 
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and this happy change he ascribed to the 
gentlemen under whose superintendepce 
Uiey are placed. I •am sorry to say, 
that that representation does not ^ agree 
with the accounts which 1 have received; 
I have no doubt that the reports wliich 
have been made to that gentleman by the 
persons he employs are perfectly confor- 
mable to the statements which he has 
made to the secretary of state ; but has 
that gentleman, though I understand that 
' he inspects the hulks himself, been at 
Portsmouth more than once within the 
last year ? and if he has, is it or is it not 
true, that although the most vicious and 
depraved habits and examples prevail 
there, there are at this moment no less 
than 14 or 15 boys to be found amongst 
the prisoners? The truth is, that no atten- 
tion will ever be able to correct the defects 
of this species of punishment. The mis- 
chief, as is truly stated by the Committee 
of which you were the chairman, in their 
report of 1797, is not so much in the mode 
of conducting the establishment^ as in the 
establishment itself. The vices of it are 
inseparable from the system. 

With respect to the punishment of 
transportation to New South Wales, I have 
so lately troubled the House, and at so 
much length upon it, that I should be in- 
excusable in trespassing long upon their 
patience now. •In whatever light we con- 
sider it, as calculated to prevent crimes, 
whether by the terror which the example 
should inpire, or by the reformation of 
the individual punished, we shall find it 
extremely innefiicacious. As an example, 
the efiect of the punishment is removed to 
a distance from those on whom it is to 
operate. It is involved in the greatest un- 
certainty, and isconsidered very differently 
according to the sanguine or desponding 
(Bsposition of those who reflect on it, .or 
according to the more accurate or eroneous 
accounts of the colony which may hap- 
pen to have reached them. The severity, 
indeed, or lenity of the punishment, ^de- 
pends not on the degree of guilt of the of- 
fender, but of his talents, and acquirements 
and qualifications, for- the new state of 
things into which he is transported. Pos- 
sessed of that knowledge and skill which 
happens here to be most in request, it 
matters little what has been his offence, 
he may chance soon to find himself re- 
lieved from all restraint, and in a situation 
which he never could hare hoped to gain 
in his own country. Ihave been informed 
that in the transactions which immediately 


led to the revolution which has lately 
taken place there, an atS^irney, who here 
stood in the pillory, and •was aflerwaide 
transported, a man wlm here would have 
been an outcast from all society, was con- 
fidentially advised with by tbasef in autho- 
rity, and enjoyed something very like the 
influence of an attorney -general, because 
he was well acquainted with legal forme. 

To judge of the effects which are pro- 
duced in the convicts ill the way of refor- 
mation, one has but to read the history of 
the colony which has been published by 
Mr. Collins, a writer who is above all sus- 
picion of exaggerating the evils he relates» 
for, in spite of the facts which in every 
page of his book pronounce itie condem- 
nation of the whole system, he is uni- 
formly its panegyrisu The history which 
he has written is little more than a dis- 
gusting narrative of atrocious crimes stnd 
most severe and cruel punishments. It is 
indeed a subject of very melancholy, and 
to this Hoi\se of very reproachful reflec- 
tion, that such an experiment in criminal 
jurisprudence and colonial policy as that of 
transportation to New South Wales should 
have been tried, and we should have suf- 
fered now 24 years to elapse without exa- 
mining or even inquiring into its success 
or its failure. An experiment more un- 
promising or bolder than that of founding 
a colony, which was to consist altogether 
of thieves and convicts, of the very re- 
fuse of society, of men habituated to idle- 
ness, and having no motive for wishing 
success to the colony they were founding, 
never was tried in any former age or by 
any other nation. When we formerly 
transported convicts to North •America, 
they found themselves immediately on 
their arrival in a society, where Iiabks of 
industry and regularity prevailed, and 
where the vices or crimes of an individual 
marked him out as an olyect of infamy or 
of punishment ; but in the infancy of thfe 
colony in New South Wales, guilt and 
vice were the characterestics of the whole 
nation. It was to be a people of thieves and 
outlaws, under the controul of their mili- 
tary guards. Thieves and their keepers— 
prisoners and their jailors— these w^ere to 
be the whole populatio(^. 

If such a project ever could have been 
successful, at least the persons transported 
should have been only those who were 
sentenced to that punishment for life, 
and not men who, being sentenced for a 
few years only, wourtd soon have a right 
by law to quit tbo colony. 1|^he greatest 
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aiumber, however, who were transported, 
tverA oS this description- In the first em- 
barkations which took place, the gross in- 
justice was conmiitted of not sending to 
the colony any account of the period at 
Tvdiich ihe sentences commenced; and! 
Collins relates, that when several convicts 
claimed their liberty, it was necessary to 
inform them that inquiry should be made 
in Imgiand of the truth ot* their statement, 
but that they must remain in bondage till 
an answer was received to the inquiry, 
which would be at least a year and a half. 
During the^vhble time that tlie colony has 
existed, men have been transported, who, 
at the time when they were embarked bad 
only a few years to come of the time for 
which they were sentenced, It appears 
by the returns from the office of the secre- 
tary of state now on the table, that in 
June 1 SOI, no fewer than 40 men were 
transported, each of whom had only one 
year of the term cf his punishment to 
come wiien lie was embarkeds iind ten of 
them had only nine mouths, and this, al- 
though the voyage is of nine months ; so 
that when they reached the place of their 
punishment, they had by law no punish- 
ment to suffer- ' 

It appears by the same returns, that so 
late as in the month of August last, two 
men were transported, who at the time of 
their being sent out of the country had 
not two years to come of the term of 
their punishment. When these cases 
were mentioned before, some gentlemen 
endeavoured to account for them by sup- 
posing that it must have been at the re- 
quest of these convicts themselves that 
they ware transported : but I am fully 
convinced that there is no foundation 
whatever for that supposition. The last 
instances are so recent, that the fact 
Height easily be ascertained. The truth, 

I believe, is, that this flagrant injustice is 
to be ascribed only to the negligence, but 
a very criminal negligence it certainly is, 
of those on whom the execution of these 
sentences depends. 

Indeed, not only with a view lo the 
prosperity of the colony, but to the jus- 
iice which is due even to convicted crinv* 
ixals, none should bs transported^ to so dis- 
tant a part of the world who are not sen- 
tenced to transportation (or life, unless 
^ they vi^ere, at the cxpence of government, 
brought back to their country at the ex- 

t jiratioii of the term of their punishment. 

4eb to get back to ftieir native country as 
ijbey can, their only resource is to work 


their passage home as sailors ; but this is 
a resource only for the strong and healthy. 
To the sickly, the aged, and infirm, the 
sentence, which by law is limited to a 
certain numberof years, becomes in fact a 
sentence for life. With women it neces- 
sarily becomes such a sentence in every 
case ; and yet, from the first a'loption of 
this system, there have been, exclusive of 
those who sailed a few moriihs ago, on 
board the Canada transport, no fewer than 
1,754 women transported fur the^ term of ^ 
seven years : 1,754 persons, who, for of- 

fences which the law has declared de- 
served no severer punishment than trans- 
poita'tion for seven years, have been actu- 
ally transported for life, and those of a 
sex, which, if all notions of justice were 
to be disregarded, might seem at least de- 
serving of some compassion. H in Eng- 
land any jailor were to presume to retain 
a single individual in prison, though but 
for a few weeks, after the term of his im- 
prisonment had expired, what indignation 
would not be felt at such a Hagrant abuse 
of authority ? — but the c ontinuance of 
such injustice during all the lives of thou- 
sands who are made the victims of it, 
passes almost unnoticed when the scene is 
removed to so great a distance from us. 

The punishment of transportation has 
indeed been sometimes considered as one 
of no great seveitity, and I Tiave been very 
sorry to hear it so represented by those on 
whom the inflicting it dcpencls. It is, in- 
deed, often inflicted at the quarter ses- 
sions, for petty larcenies, not attended 
with any circumstances of aggravation ; it 
is sometimes inflicted on boys at a very 
early age, merely as the means of sepa- 
rating them effectually from the bad con- 
nections they may have formed at home. 

It were much to be wished, that thos^i^ 
who consider transportation in this light, 
would impose upon themselves the duty 
of reading Mr. Collinses history of the 
settlement, that they might acquire a just 
notion of all the complicated hardships 
and sufferings to which transported con- 
victs are exposed. 

I have touched only on a few of the 
evils of this species of punishment, and it 
is because I enlarged so fully before on 
many others that I pass them over now. 
No person, surely# who has reflected on 
this subject, can doubt that it is expedient 
to try some other mode of punishment. 
That of the penitentiary houses can, in- 
deed, hardly be called an experiment; it 
has already been tried, and every where 
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with saccess. We are not only informed 
of the good effects of it in the states of 
North America^ where it has been adopt- 
ed, but we have seen them in several parts 
of England, and in the instances of those 
penitentiary houses which the secretary 
for Ireland lately mentioned in this House. 
Too much praise, indeed, cannot be given 
to the Irish government, for the attention 
they have paid to this subject, and the 
most sanguine could not have hoped for 
greater»success than has attended their 
exertions. It is earnestly to be wished 
that their example may be followed by 
his Majesty's ministers here.— He con- 
cluded by moving, ** That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, that his 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
give directions for carrying into execution 
so much of the act of the J9th of the King, 
entitled, ' An act to explain and amend 

* the laws relating to the transportation, 

' imprisonment, and other punishment of 

* certain otienders,' as relates to peniten- 
tiarj^ houses, and for carrying into exe- 
tion the act of the 34th of the King, en- 
titled, ' An act for erecting a penitentiary 
‘ house or houses for confining and em- 

* ploying convicts.' " 

Mr. Secretary Ryder, Sir, I concur so 
much in the general principles laid down 
upon the subject of penitentiary houses, 
that I feel ii necessary state, that I can- 
not but agree in the motion of my learned 
friend. At the same time I am sorry that 
my learned friend has brought this sub- 
ject before the House at a time when some 
gentlemen did entertain a hope that at 
this late period of the session it would not 
have been agitated, and particularly be- 
cause the House was not in possession of 
such satisfactory information as would 
jnable it to form a competent opinion 
upon this subject. There are other addi- 
tional reasons which incline me to think 
that this is a season extremely inauspici- 
ous for the entertainment of this question. 
An hon. and learned gent, who has ap- 
plied himself most laboriously to the con- 
sideration of this subject, ami from whom 
the House may derive, the most important 
information, not having yet made any 
communication to me upon it, I am ex*-* 
tremely anxious for the assistance he is so 
well able to give me before I can form my 
determinate opinion. I am the more anxi 
ous to have a communication with sii 
George Paul, the learned and hon. gent, 
to whom I allude, and also with anothei 
hon, baronet, a member of this House, be 


cause I am given to understand that th6 
'esultof their labours has been, to ascer. 
vain that the plan for erecting penitentiary 
houses, as described in the ) 9th and S4th 
•f the King, is not only very defective, 
lut that the state of things at present ren* 
ders it impossible To carry it into execu« 
ion,. I hey, I understand, are of opinioil, 
:bat very considerable improvements mfay 
be made in the system which was thra 
idopted. This opinion, bir, will appear 
.he more reasonable and consistent when 
we recollect, that the plan contained in 
those acts was that which was first intro^ 
duced by Mr. Howard into this country, 
and that at a time, too, when the public 
attention w^as not sufficiently directed to 
, the experience of subsequent years 
doubtless shews that some alteration is not 
only requisite, but highly necessary. I 
should therefore hope, that the hon. and 
learned gent, would be disposed tp with« 
draw his motion for the present, upon the 
positive understanding, that at an early 
period of the next session of Parliament it 
would be entertained in a manner mom 
befitting the importance of the subject. I 
do think more justice will be done to it by 
such an arrangement. We shall be better 
able to compare the merits of Mr. How- 
ard's system, with the system adopted in 
these acts of Parliament. The injustice 
with whichp it must now be treated would 
be avoided. We shall then be in posses- 
sion of the collective opinions of those re- 
spectable gentkmen who have directed 
so much of their tim*e and attention to its 
merits ; the House will then be better able 
to see the defects of the I9th jyid 34th of 
the King; they will be better able to 
judge what alterations may be prudently 
made in those acts ; and lastly, they wifi 
be more competent to forward the objects 
of the learned and hon. gent. — It is no 
very inconsiderable object for the House 
to understand the tendency of these acts 
of Parliament, as they at present exist ; 
and it is of no less importance that the 
plan they describe should be most' ma- 
turely considered. It is proposed by 
‘ these acts, to erect a great penitentiary 
house in this metropolis, capable^of hold- 
ing from 900 to l,000^ers6ns, and to be 
enlarged as might be thought expedient 
or necessary. Lbelieve that the very erection 
of such abuildingasthiswouldcost at least 
1 00,000/. I speak only ofmyown belief; but, 
leaving the subject expence out of the. 
question, it has been very much doubted 
whether a penitentiary house that size. 
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and c^ctilated to bold that number of 
sons, ^ u good system j and whether a 
greater number of penitentiary houses 
situated in diilerent parts of the country, 
capable of bolding only a much smaller 
number of persons, is not a much more 
eligible system. Now^ Sir, that is so seri- 
ous a doubt, and may be supported by so 
many specious arguments, that 1 would 
presume to suggest to my learned friend 
the necessity, as well as the prudence, of 
farther delay; because, should these acts 
be carried into cflfect, without more mature 
deliberation, it would not be, perhaps, 
hazarding too much to say, that we blindly 
ran into a plan, without considering what 
we were about to do. So anxious, there- 
fore, I to avoid the risk of getting into 
a wrong path, and of expending the pub- 
lic money to disadvantage, especially when, 
by the short delay of eight or nine months, 
we may be able to form a better plan, and 
upon principles more secure against such 
obj^^ctions, that I think the House would 
act with great imprudence if they adopted 
the present motion. If my learned friend 
would propose to commence this system 
upon a much smaller scale, there would 
be less danger of tailing into an improper 
course ; at least, if it failed, the loss would 
not be so grievously felt : but he must re- 
coliect to what evil he would expose the 
House, if a failure attended <this plan, 
when executed to the fullest extent. 
Ilaviug erected a large building, at an 
enormous ex pence to the country, you find 
it does not answer the purpose you intend- 
ed, and you must therefore pull it down 
again. 1 do hope and trust that my 
learij,eJ friend, in a question of ao much 
doubt, will withdraw his motion for the 
present sessions under the solemn assu- 
rance, that early in the next I shall be the 
iir&t to establish acommittee to take the mat- 
ter hlto serious consideratiom.-— Sir, with re- 
spect to the. bulks, that is a question not at 
all coniSectcdr w ith the subject under dis- 
cussion, at least with the motion of the 
hon. and learned gentleman. 1 am there- 
fore little disposed to argue it, not so tnuch 
on account of the season elected for its in- 
troduction, as on account of the dfefectivf 
information upon which we should proceed 
to’ ^ decided judgment. 1 do hope, 
howewr, that the hon. and ^learned gent 
' will, in "the cour^ of the. ensuing aummer, 
take upon bUnself the trouble of inspecting 
those depjpts, gnA I, urn not without hopes 
that be will find, hib^elf decei ved in the 
be «bas fortnod of them* 1 have 


always admitted that there are many de- 
fects in them, but they are defects capa«, 
ble of being remedied by proper regula- 
tions ; and I am firmly of opinion, that 
without these objections, and under 
amended rules, it is a species of establish- 
ment most desirable to be maintained. 
With respect to the accounts that nxy 
learned friend has received upon the sub- 
ject of transportation, and into which 1 do 
not wish to enter, I have made the most 
minute inquiries as to the truth o]( them, 
and I have reason for thinking that they 
are devoid of foundation. I speak thus 
positively, because I made it matter of 
speciah investigation. There are weekly 
accounts brought to my office of the state 
of the convicts on board the hulks, and 
from them I am periodically possessed of 
the best possible information. I can there- 
fore assure the House, that the reports to 
which the hon. and learned gent, alludes 
are |K)tally unfounded. With respect to 
the instances of those persons who were 
sent to Botany Bay for the full period of 
their sentence, after having been confined 
for two years on board the hulks, I have 
also inquired into those facts, and 1 find 
that they are exactly as stated by the hon. 
and learned gent. ^ but upon further in- 
vestigation I find that the conduct of those 
two persons was so bad and so mutinous, 
that they were to BotVny Bay, with 
the remainder of the crew on board the 
hulk, who assisted in their misconduct. 
These two instances are so far certainly 
correct ; but the practice of sending men 
to Botany Pay, after they have been con- 
fined on board the hulks for a considera- 
ble time, without any remission of their 
former sentence, is by no means common. 
The rulq is this: those sentenced for 14 
years and more are generally sent to their 
nual destination ; bub those for 7 year& 
are suffered to refiiain on board the hulks, 
unless by their misconduct it be deemed 
necessary to send them off also. But the 
general rule is to keep them on board the 
hulks. Upon this subject, however, 1 an- 
ticipate that the hon. and learned gent., 
after inspecting the hulks, will form, a 
very favourable opinion, at least very dif- 
ferent from that which be now entertains. 
Sir, with the-general principles laid down 
! by the hon. and learned gent, upon th^ 
sohject of penitentiary houses, 1 perfectly 
agree, and I feel so friendly to the mear 
sure, that my cordial support; shall not be 
wanting to its attainmeptearty in tb&ne^ 
session. 
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Mr. I feel that I cam 

add no ohaarvatioii to the speech of my 
hon. and learned friend, which coaid 
more strongly impress trpon the House the 
wisdom and estpediency of the measure 
which he lias brought under their consi« 
deration. I am desirous^ however, of ex- 
pressing my intire and cordial concur- 
rence, not only on the particular course 
which has been pursped on this occasion 
by my hon. friend, but also in those prin- 
ciples «pon which he has recommended 
the adoption of the measure to the House. 
I rejoice also to find that the principles 
which hare been stated by my hon. friend 
have met with the approbation of the right 
hon. gent, who has just sat down ; and I 
have only to regret that he does not sup- 
port the principles of which he approves, 
by voting for the motion of my hon. friend. 
If the object of the present motion had 
been to introduce any sudden or violent 
change in the law, or to introduce a new 
mode of punishment, there might then have 
been some foundation for thd objections 
which have been urged by the right hon. 
gent. But, on the contrary, the present 
motion proceeds upon principles which 
have been already discussed and adopted, 
and calls upon the House to stimulate the 
executive government to give effect to a 
law which received the sanction of 
this and the other Ho^ise of parliament, 
and which has too long remained dormant 
in the statute book. Under such circum- 
stances, it is impossible to charge the hon. 
mover with precipitancy, or with rashly 
attempting to introduce innovations in the 
law, and it would be idle to postpone the 
motion, as has been suggested, until a 
committee could be appointed, and the 
result of their labours reported to the 
^ouse. For what benefit could be ex- 
pected to result from the appointment of 
such a committee ? Is it likely that any 
new facts could be disclosed, or any new 
principles be suggested which were not 
known to, or considered by the House at 
tha time the law, to which it is now 
wished to give efiect, was passed. We 
now know, from the very full and satisfac- 
tory statement which was made on a for- 
mer night by the right hon, the secretary 
for Ireland, that the most beneficial effects 
have resulted from the establishment in 
Ireland of a Penitentiary House upon apian 
similar to that w^hich is now recommended. 
The punishment of transportation to New 
Ifouth Wales is now tarried to so great an 
-extent, that 700 or 800 individuals afe fre- 


tjnditly sent ihei^ in the course of a year; 
and we all know the objections to that 
mode of punishtnetstjr both as it respects 
the fdtuatW of the delinquents before 
they leave ibis country, andyUfter they 
reach the ^lacc of their destination. Hie 

S uestion, in so far as it respects the con- 
iti<on of criminals before they leave this 
country, does not turn, as the rights hon. 
gent, seems to suppose, entirely on the 
manner in which the hulks are now 
conducted, but on the objections to that 
mode of punishment, even supposing it to 
be well regulated. For the indiscrimU 
nate mixture of criminals of all descrip- 
tions and characters, of old and young of- 
fenders, which is so much more likely to 
corrupt the least abandoned, than to re- 
form the most profligate, is, of itself, a ra- 
dical objection to the system of the hulk^. 
It is on this account, therefore, that I can- 
not concur with the right, hon. ^ent. in 
thinking, that we ought to discuss the pre- 
sent motibn without any reference to the 
effects resulting from sending criminals 
on board the hulks. It appears too> from 
the returns on the table, that each indivi- 
dual who is sentenced to be transported to 
Botany Bay, remains for a great length 
of time on noard the bulks, before an op- 
portunity of transporting him occurs ; and 
there are even instances in which scarce 
a year of the period of banishment was un- 
expired at the time of the criminaPs 
leaving this country. If such inconve- 
niences are inseparable from the punish- 
ment of transportation when carried to its* 
present extent, it becomes the indispen- 
sable duty of the executive government, 
and of the legislature, to concur in substi- 
tuting a mode of punishment %vhich is not 
liable to these fatal objections ; and none 

the present motion has been suggested.* If 
the object of my hon. friend^s motion had 
been to abolish altogether the punishment 
of transportation to Botany Bay, I should 
have hesitated before I gave my vote in 
suppprt of such a measure. Bdt when 
we recollect that the comforts and enjoy- 
ments a criminal, on his arrival in Bo- 
tany Bay, are regulated, not by the na- 
ture of the offence of which he has beeiii 
guilty, but the trade which he has followed 
when in England; for it is well known»' 
that every offender on his arrival is exa- 
mined, not as to the nature of his crime, 
but as to his poweits of admiriistei'iiig Jto 
the Wants and necessities of Ule colony. 
Thus he who has been guilty of the most 
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T^riial ofle&ct, and to the commission of 
which he may have been instigated by the 
soarings of a stafrviilg family, is neglected 
and left to struggle with ell the difficult 
ties of the situation, because he is not pos- 
sessed of the means of administering to 
the wants and comforts of others ; v^ile 
-the most hardened oIFender, because he 
can render himself useful to the colony, 
is indulged with his freedom, and is ena- 
bled to command all the conveniencies 
and luxuries of the place. If to those 
considerations we add the suffering in the 
hulks, the inconveniencies of a long 
voyage, and the difficulty of returning 
after the expiration of the period of banish- 
ment, the House must perceive how desi- 
rable it is, that the number of persons trans- 
ported, should at least be limited, and some 
other punishment substituted, which is not 
liable to such irresistible objections, and 
which holds out more flattering prospects 
of reforming the morals, and meliorating 
the future condition of minor delinquents. 
The case indeed of the women who arc 
transported to Botany Bay is peculiarly 
hard, and calls most loudly for imme- 
diate redress, for.no provision being made 
by the public .for the return of culpri^ts 
when the period of their banishment is 
arrived, the men can only return to their 
native country by working their passage 
home ; and this, the only means of re- 
turn, is impossible for the unfortunate fe- 
males. It is obvious therefore, that the 
unishment of those who are afterwards to 
e thrown back upon society, ought to be 
such as is calculated to confirm them in 
habits of ^industry, and to reform their 
morals ; and these objects are very rarely 
attained by confinement on board the 
hulks, or by transportation to Botany Bay ; 
and therefore it is that I feel so desirous 
that no time should be lost in adopting tha 
motion of my hon. and learned friend. 
The .right hon. gent, has objected to the 
extent, size, and scale of the penitentiary 
house which is directed by the Act of Par- 
liament to whio^h the present motion refers. 
But the right hon. gent, must feel fliat it 
is for the principle only that we contend, 
and if the objections of the right li5n. gent, 
are well founded, there can be no diffi- 
culty in inducing the House to amend or 
alter the act in such manner as may ren- 
der it most likely to attain the beneficial 
and important objects it has in view. All 
we as^ is, that the executive government 
ivili make a beginning, and in this, as 
in all Ollier similar cases, much may be 


expected from observation and experience. 
The principles of my hon. friend seem to 
be generally approved, they Have been 
'sanctioned by former parliaments, and we 
are now enabled to add the result of prac- 
tical experience in Ireland ; and it is for 
these reasons that I shall give my most 
cordial support to the present motion. 

Mr. Bo/Atirs/.— -Sir, although T am of 
opinion, and I am sure many other mem- 
bers go along with me in the same sentl-^ 
ment, that the system proposed is one 
which must be attended with many most 
important advantages, yet there are one or 
two considerations which induce me to 
think that the House would do well in not 
carrying this motion in the present session 
of parliament. For my own part, I have 
had no opportunity of witnessing the ef- 
fects of the system, although 1 am dis- 
posed to believe that many great benefits 
may result from it. I feel, however, that 
it becomes us, as guardians of the public 
purse, to see what risk we shall be likely 
to run in seeking that advantage ; and I 
am not clearly satisfied that it is not too 
much to call upon us to run at once into 
an undertaking, without well considering 
the reasons for what we do ; nor am I less 
certain, in my own[[mind, that we should 
be acting wisel}^ in calling upon the exe- 
cutive gox'^rnment to lay out a large sum 
of the public mo^rcy upon a plan, the ad- 
vantages of which are in a great degree 
problematical. A right hon. gent, has 
hinted the idea of referring the matter to 
the consideration of a committee. For my 
own part I do not think that such a pro- 
ceeding would be liable to the objection 
which the hon. and learned gent, who 
last spoke, seemed to anticipate. I really 
think it is the most eligible step the House 
could take in forwarding the object of the 
hon. and learned gent, who introduced 
this motion. A committee possesses ad- 
vantages which the House collectively 
does not. In a committee, the details of 
the plan may be more amply discussed. 
If there be any defect in the plan de- 
scribed by these acts, the committee can 
remedy Inem, and produce for the final 
consideration of the House a system more 
perfect, or, at least, less objectionable than 
the plan at present proposed. Certainly, 
it appears to me, that, in the present state 
of the subject, uninformed as the House is 
upon . the particular merits . of this plan, 
and having before it 110 materials upon 
which it can come to a satisfactory judg- 
ment| it is quite impossible to give effect 
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ta tbe XROtion af the bon, swwi feamed gent. 
It seema to be. a patter of doabt and un- 
certatn<ty, even with ithoae who are best 
tafprmed on the subject. Whether large or 
amall Penitentiary Houses would be the 
most eligible ; and surely, I may venture 
say, that it is of some small consequence 
to the House whether it expends 20,000/. 
or 200,000/. They will pause, 1 hope, be- 
fore they suffer a Question, so liule de- 
fined, to depend upon the mere judgment 
of the executive government. It is im- 
portant, ) think also, for us to know, be- 
fore we trust so large a sum of money in 
their hands, to what extent it is to be ap- 
plied. With respect to the fears of the 
hon. and learned gent, for the continuation 
of the mischiefs already complained of, 
tmtil next session of parliament, by not 
agreeing to this motion, I do not see the 
misfortune in the same light which he 
seems to do. The circumfitancc of this 
motion being agreed to will not lessen the 
number of transportations, nor will its 
rejection accumulate any heavier misfor- 
tunes on the heads of those who are now 
subject to the present system. An Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, praying his Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to give di- 
rections to carry into effect the 1 J)th and 
.S-l-th of the King, will in no degree operate 
ip stopping a single transportation, which 
may be deemed necessary in the course of 
that short interval. Sir, in every point 
of view in which I consider this subject, 
I do think it is too much to call upon the 
King’s ministers, in the present state of 
things to do this, especially after the rea- 
sonable, and, I should consider, satisfac- 
tory pledge given. It is a positive as- 
surance, that, early in the next session of 
parliament the subject will be taken up 
wdth the utmost seriousness and delibera- 
fjon. But though I am aware that fur- 
ther delay is necessary, I am not insensi- 
ble to the imprudent remissness of go- 
vernment in suiiVring a plan like this, 
vrhich 1 mustassutijv be eligible in prin- 
ciple, to lie dormant on the statute book 
for upwards of thiity years. I should ex- 
tremely lament being, the instrument of 
causing a longer postponement of this im- 
portantsubject upon any frivolous grounds, 
but I see so many serious reasons for jus- 
tifying me in the opposition I now give, 
that 1 think apology is hardly necessary. . 
The pledge given by bis Majesty’s minis- 
ters to take this question into serious con- 
sideration early in the next session, is so 
satisfactory a reason to my mind why the^ 
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subject should not now be pressed, that I 
cannot give my assent to the mbtiou of 
the hon. and learned gen^ 

Mr. JVilbet force said, he hoped, that 
while this subject was How before the 
House, he might be permitted to say al 
few words, without, however, any disfiosi- 
tioh, on his part, unnecessarily to lengtbeii 
the debate. There was no mafi'wbo more 
deeply lamented ihari he did, thaf a mea*. 
sure like this, which promised so maOy 
advantages to society, should have rO* 
mained for such a series of years, a mere 
dead letter on the Statute Book. He was 
sorry for the credit of parliament, that the 
motion of his hon. and learned friend, 
which contained so severe a reproach on 
its character, was but too w^ell justified. 
Really, Sir, said he, when I reflect that the 
legislature has had before its eyes, for so 
many years, not only an opportunity of 
witnessing the disadvantages of the pre- 
sent system, but of scarcely avoiding thb 
knowledge of its glaring defects, w'ithout 
resorting to .some measure of reformation, . 

1 can express myself only in terms of 
wonder and surprise. Although I am jus- 
tified perhaps, in addressing you. Sir, in 
the tone which I now do, by the apparent 
failure of parliament in the executioh of 
its duty, I must not, therefore, lose sight oC 
any circumstance of extenuation whicb 
might remove so unfavourable an impresa* 
sion of its cilaracter. I know it has oc- 
curred to the good SSnse and discernment 
of many members of this House, that some 
plan for the employment of the convictsi 
and those persons punishable with impri- 
sonment, or some other regulation to pre- 
vent the necessity of sending samany in- 
dividuals to New South Wales, was an ob-i. 
ject most anxiously to be wished. Indeed, 
so much was this subject thought of, and 
so near was the plan to its execution, that 
a piece of ground was actually purchased 
on which it was intended to erect a build- 
ing, and the sum of. 20,000/. was spent in 
forwarding its completion. This did 
courage in me hopes that it would haV© 
been /:arried into execution, yiot so^ mubh 
on account of the comparatively triflin]^ 
expencf of its maintenance, which in the 
|5resent times is a matter of no small im- 
portance, when compared with tiie annual 
charge there is upon the country in sup- 
porting our cblony in New South Wales^^» 
but as the beginning of a system which 
promised so niany important advantages 
to the nation at large# If we wanted ar- 
gument, in bddhion to the encouragiii|( 
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prospect the system itself holds out, let us 
took 10 the e0ect of it upon the happi- 
ness of the dilie/ent countries, wherein it 
has received encouragement. If we wish 
to consult economy, if we wish to resort 
to a plan which should reduce the ex pence 
of supporting those whose vices point out 
the necessity of their removal from ho- 
nest society, that advantage will be se- 
cured by this system. But that, though 
of some consequence, is secondary to the 
other good consequences which must fol- 
low in the train of such institution. 
The great and cardinal excellence of this 
system, is to restore to society the unhappy 
wretch, whose vices have brought him to 
premature ignominy and disgrace. This 
great end is to be obtained by the disci- 
pline which he is to undergo while con- 
fined in ^the penitentiary-house. Religious 
instruction, and moral precept, are to be 
applied to restore his mind to a sense of 
shamerand repentance for his past con- 
duct. Whilst in Ihis^tate of progressive 
reformation, he is taught useful employ- 
ments, so that w'hcn he is again restored to 
society he may not relapse into his for- 
mer vices for the want of means by ivhich 
he can earn an honest livelihood. During 
his continuance in this asylum, he is kept 
a-part from the contamination of a society 
worse than himself. A portion of his earn- 
ings are to be laid up for his use when he 
is disciiavged from the liouse*^ and when 
that event takes plac^ he goes forth, not 
as many persons do, wdio are desirous of 
titering a vicious course of life, tvithout 
iiha racier to recommend them to honest 
employment, but he goes out into the 
world rec^mniended, and not without a 
provision for his inuaediate subsistence. 
But the advantages of this institution do 
not rest here. The ignorant and unitv 
formed are instructed in such rudiments 
o6 education as may be useful to them in 
forwarding their views in life. They are 
taught to read and to ^write, and are in- 
structed in all knowledge which may be 
necessary to persons in that situation of 
life. That such a plan as this should have 
remained so long upon your statute ''book 
>ith only one feeble attempt to rpvive it, 
|he end of J6 years, is, jf own, a sur- 
fsing instance of’^he remissness of par- 
jiament. However I am satisBed that the 
delay has in no degree arisen from any 
idea that this plan was impr^iticable, but 
^in consequence of a dilBcult^ as to 
the spot most eligible for carrying the 
^|)lan into execution. the warmth of 


the discussion excited by this, the thing " 
went by, and the plan was, if not forgot- 
ten> at least dropt ^without any struggle. 
Other objects soon excited the public at- 
tention, and the penitentiary-houses were 
forgotten. Now, however, that the subject 
is again revived, I hope we shall hear of 
no unnecessary difficulties to prevent iU 
adoption, and that the hon. and learned 
gent, who has taken upon himself the 
trouble of bringing it forward, will not 
lightly give up so meritorious a task. 
Much has been said ~by my don, and 
learned li iend in deprecation of the system 
of transporting persons for a limited num- 
ber of years to Botany Bay. I enter most 
cordially into his views upon this subject. 
The impolicy as well as the impropriety 
of transporting persons for a given num- 
ber of years, appears to me so manifest, 
that I wonder this consideration alone has 
nut excited the attention of the legislature 
to so important a subject, and induced an 
anxiety to adopt some measure upon the 
principle of the penitentiary-house. I 
think. Sir,* that if the punishment of trans- 
portation is a necessary measure of seve- 
rity, it should be for the whole of the coii- 
vict^s life: because when the unfortunate 
person reaches his destination, and knows 
that he can never return to his native 
country, he makes up his mind to his fate. 
Cut off from those vicio.'.s connections 
with whom he had been accustomed to as- 
sociate, his mind, if it be at all well dis- 
posed, naturally turns istelf to honest em- 
ployment. He feels that he is now placed 
in a situation, where, if be be inilusii iouir 
and virtuously <^isposed, he will receive 
encouragement ; and he feels a natural 
desire to reform his bad habits, sensible 
that it is the only way he can acquire a 
character, or ever hope to rise in the esti- 
mation of society. But the man who 
transported only for a few years, and dis- 
satisfied languishes for the expiration of 
that term, w hich will free him from hU 
imprisonment. Every act of duty or of 
expiation imposed upon him, he executes 
with murmuring and discontent, and looks 
only to the day of his departure. After 
these few observations with which I have 
troubled the House, I shall only add that, 
recollecting how frequently this plan has 
been near to maturity, and not discovering 
any necessity for further delay, I shall 
support the motion. 

The Solicitor General. — Sir; I am ex- 
tremely happy to find, that we differ only 
in the mode in w hich w;e shall carry into 
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execution a plan, the principle of which i«' 
admitted to be good ; and certainly for 
my own part, if the House was called upon 
to adopt one plan in preference to another, 
as better calculated to carry the principle 
into effect, 1 should give this plan rny im- 
mediate and cordial support. I think with 
my learned friend, that it is a great re- 
proach to the legislature, that they have 
paid so little attention to tliis subject. Un- 
doubtedly the mode of punishment now 
almost universally adopted, is not calcu- 
lated to produce on the mind of the of- 
fender^ any sense of his disgraceful situa- 
tion, or to amend his habits. If there be 
a chance of producing this good~the ex- 
cellent principle upon which the peniten- 
tiary houses are founded, is that by which 
it is to be accomplished. The prospects it 
holds out are flattering and pleasing. If 
it is possible to reform the bad habits of 
men, and to restore them to a sense of 
shame, the principles of this system seem 
above all others the best calculated to at- 
tain that desirable end. If it, is possible 
to point out a mode of practical reform, 
by which you can restore to society a class 
of men, whose services, according to the 
old system, have been utterly lost to the 
public, the mode now under discussion 
seems to be the wisest and the most per- 
fect that human wisdom can suggest. 
I many ycars^ago had ^n opportunity of 
witnessing the good effects of this system, 
in the county of Oxford, where it was first 
adopted, and where its beneficial effects 
were immediately felt — a great and im- 
portant change took place in the criminal 
jurisdiction of that county, and the cata- 
logue of offences was immediately reduced. 
Men who were before for ever lost to so- 
ciety, were now^restored to their country, 
and to their friends. Instead of spending 
Wle, unprofitable, and infamous lives in 
prisons; instead of suffering the early seeds 
of vice to be nurtured into liardened and 
desperate villainy, they were confined in 
a situation, where they were classed ac- 
cording to their respective offences— the 
comparatively venial were kept to them- 
selves, and ail communication with the 
most depraved and wicked was immedi- 
ately suspended. Their time was rendered 
profitable, not only to themselves, but to 
the public— they were taught useful em- 
ploymcnts-^ihey were corrected in their 
morals, and reformed in their habits, and 
at the end of the time to which their con- 
finement was to extend, instead of being 
thrown upon the public, to lead a life of 


idleness, w^hich would infallibly undo all 
the labours of those under whom’ they had 
been placed, they were fijsed in a situation 
where they might employ their talents, 
such as they were, honestly and honour- 
ably — or they had nothing to do but to 
step into theiv own trades, with renovated 
character, and a prospe?ct of encourage- 
ment for future good behaviour — and the 
consequence was, that many, led astray in 
the first instance by bad example, and all 
the other numerous incentives to vice, al- 
most inseparable from large towns, were 
brought back to a sense of their error, and 
restored to respectable society, gir, we 
need only consider for a moment the ad- 
vantages of this system, to be sensible of 
the defects of ourowm. But those defects 
which have been a long time manifest 
without comparison, become doubly glar- 
ing by contrast. Whilst my bon. and 
learned friend is entitled to the thanks of 
the House and of the country, for the mo- 
tion now offered for consideration, we 
must at the same time take especial care 
that we do not commit ourselves, by act- 
ing hastily. We are now called upon to 
carry into effect the acts of the J9th and 
3 kh of the king, which prima facie may 
appear a very reasonable proposition* 
But Sir, there are reasons, which strike my 
mind, to be very forcible, why it would 
not be pru(Jent to adopt the precise plan 
prescribed by these acts. In the first place, 

I am cxlrcmciy anxious that the House 
should be provided with every informa- 
tion, by which they may be able to forth 
a correct esti oate of the merits of that 
plan. 1 am the more inclined to think that 
the necessity for some delay is not without 
very strong foundation, because an hon. 
baronet, and a member of this House, who 
kas turned much of his attention to this 
subject, has discovered many defects in the 
present plan, to which it would be wise for 
the House to turn its attention. Now as 
this is a subject of*very serious considera- 
tion, I hope I shall be excused for enter- 
taining a very anxious wish, to have the 
very# best possible plan adopted fbt carry- 
ing these principles into execution. In 
vain sfcall we seek for the advantages so 
hbly described by the hon, and learned 
gent., and by other hon. members, as ap- 
pertaining to this system, if we do not as- 
sure ourselveS in the first instance, that we • 
have adopted the wisest and safest course. 

I am therefore extremely anxious that the 
House should avail Uself of the benefit of 
the opinions of those who have turned so 
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xnach of their thoughts to the consideration 
of this subject. 1 am persuaded we shall 
derive much useful- and important inform* 
atian by a little delay, of which we shall 
be deprived by hastily adopting this plan, 
or at least it will .come too late to be of 
any service. But Sir, there is another rea- 
son, vyhich induces me to think that more 
deliberation is requisite in coining to a de* 
cisive conclusion upon this su'iject. And 
it is this: 1 wish exceedingly to consider 
whether it is not better to extend our plan, 
- not confining it simply and merely to the 
metropolis, but to all the counties of Eng* 
land. Besides, Sir, itis notsufficieiu to dinct 
our attention to the merits of the principle 
and of the plan itself, 1 am extremely 
anxious to know in whose hands the exe- 
cutioii of it is to be intrusted. For that 
reason it would be well fur the House to 
be put in possession of tlie names of those 
persons, who are prepared to come for- 
\vard,*o second the etlirrts of the executive 
government, and add strength and vigour 
to the plan. Certaiidy upon tfiis subject, 
government is not insensible to its merits, 
nor is it lo?s anxious to adopt any measure 
which may improve the dornesiic polity 
of this country, II w^e arc now to adopt 
the plan as it is at present prescribed, 
without any consideration or reference to 
the alteration of events or circumstances 
since ii.s first projection, we may in all 
probability liave to undo all that we shall 
have done. It may be necessary also to 
consider, whether one great penitentiary 
house, or whether many small ones will 
be the most preierabio. For these reasons, 
and they appeaf to my mind to be very 
cogent, 1 ^hink it will be not only neces* 
saryjj that the House should l>c well in- 
formed upon the subject, and that they 
should take time to consider wliat plan is 
best caiculatcd to carry this system into 
eStecution. Sir, I can assure the House, 
that it is not for the purpose of unnecessary 
or futile delay that we wisii the hon. anrl 
learned gent, to withdraw his motion for 
the present; it originates in an anxiety 
that tine plan proposed for cur ad(>ption 
tihould be as free as possible 11(3111 defects 
which may render abortive their (*?est ex- 
ertions for its success. Under these ciN 
itances, I cannot c*bnsisteut]y support the 
present motion. 

' Mr. fV/dibread begged say a few 
words upon the merits of his hon. and 
learned friend’s proposition. — Sir,” aaidf 
be, " this motion cQmes before us recom- 
ttUBiided. Firsts as it is founded upon-two 
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acts of parliament, the wisdorti and prin- 
ciple of which no man is bold enough tp 
question;, and, secondly, as it has origi- 
nated with ray honourable and learned 
friend/who, whilst others have been de- 
riving theoretical knowledge upon sub- 
•('cts of this nature, has had experience 
practice, both in and out of this House* 
I’he thanks of this House are due to my 
hon. and learned friend, for the anxiety 
and solicitude which he has evinced in 
endeavouring to rescue from oblivion a 
plan, that has remained upon yoAr statute 
book, merely as waste paper, for upwards 
of thirty years. But, Sir, how poorly have 
his indefatigable exertions bt en rewarded ; 
and how lamtdy has his proposition been 
received ! The honourable and learned 
gentleman, with aM his iiieai,. h is proposed 
a course of proceeding which is likely to 
defeat the wlude ol;ject he has in view. 
Sir, the hon. auci Icamcd gent, instead of 
wishing a(i\an»age to be taken of the op- 
portunity ivhicli my learned friend has 
afiiirilcd us, of adiipling thib inncli desired 
plan, means to let this favourable instant 
go by, and would recornuieiul to other 
gentlemen a fatal procrastinaiicm, which 
inustdesiroy all hupcof ever coming to any 
practical result upon the subject. He 
talks to us of a committee to consider the 
various plans that have been drawn by 
dilferent surveyi^.^', and a^^diousand other 
things, which could have no other eiiect 
but to encumber the subject with a load 
of useless disquisiiiori. Another honour- 
able genilemun who has sjjoken in favour 
of procrastination, has not argued upon 
true grounds, in supposing the plan could 
not be carried into execution, because we 
have not before us the precise estimate of 
the expense bf building the penitentiary 
house. Sir, I would ask, what is there to 
prevent the building from going on witk- 
out this ? You have before you an eligible 
plan, you know its extent, and yuu can 
form a pretty accurate estimate of the ex- 
pense. Sir, I would presume to contend, 
that this is a part of the subject with which 
the committee could have nothing to do. 
Their particular duty would consist in 
examining the internal regulations oi the 
institution, and in prescribing what modes 
of employment the persons confined in 
tlie penitentiary house should be taught, 
and various other considerations, which I 
will admit do require some deliberation. 
But, Sir, if we now submit to this procras- 
tination, the interval will be lost between 
this aod the ne^ session of i^rliaiuent; 
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and then, perhaps, we should have to de- 
plore the remissiiess of parliament in suf- 
fering another additional year, to go by, 
without attempting to remedy the^ abuses 
which are now so loudly and so justly the 
subject of complaint. Upon these grounds 
I should be extremely desirous of the im- 
mediate adoption of this address, and 
mure especially so, not that 1 think the 
queslion of expense is matter of no im- 
portance, but on account of the additional 
number of persons who must softer by the 
procrastfiiation Tiie injustice, Sir, done 
in the cases my honourable and learned 
‘friend has ‘O feelingly described, the num- 
ber of persons who have been conficued lor 
a consi^ierahie lime, and then sent to Bo- 
t&ny^ Bay for the full term of their sen- 
tenc*-, and the possibility that similar cru- 
elnes may be prartis<*d beuveen this and 
the next session, are considerations suffi- 
cient lo justify the anxiety tny honour- 
able and learned friend feels for the im- 
mediate adoption of this plan. Sir, when 
we consider aNo the state of the^hulks, and 
the abuses, I doi/t mean criminal or in- 
tentional ones, but abuses which have 
prevailed in the system, and which are 
likely to continue, it would be the height 
of injustice lo softer the present session to 
pass by without some attempt at reforma- 
tion. Sir, all mese tilings call most loudly 
for the adoptio#of the plt^n,— a plan which 
was never rejected, hut whicli, on the con- 
trary, received the sanction of parliament 
a second time, but has had the misfortune 
to remain a dead letter upon your statute 
book ever since, not only as a reproach 
to the character of parliament, but as an- 
other instance of injustice to the public, 
I do hope, therefore, that the House will 
not aggravate these grievances by wishing 
for a farther postponement. And here lam 
willing to bear my testimony to the atten- 
tion which was paid to tiiis system, and the 
persevering and indefatigable labours be- 
stowed upon the subject, before the pre- 
sent plan was adopted. It was not adopted 
upon slight grounds, uyion idle report, or 
the vague fame of the system in other 
countries. The statute book was con- 
sulted, every information upon the sub- 
ject was collected with an industry that 
did great credit to the gentlemen who un- 
dertook the business. At length, after the 
most mature deliberation, the present plan 
was fixed upon. Let us not be told tfien, 
that the House has been called upon un- 
awares, that they have been taken by 
^arpeiaej and that the subject is not un- 


derstood. Sir, there ui no pretence for 
such excuses. If any gentleman doubti^ 
the excellence of this let him wit« 

ness what has passed in Ireland, In Ame- 
rica, in Holland, and in Gloucester. Let 
the right hon. gentleman and the hon. and 
learned gent, consult the papers on your 
table, and they will find abundant reason 
why they ought to vote for the immediate 
adoption of this address. Sir, the right 
hon. gent, has advised my hon. and learn- 
ed friend to visit the hulk^ this summer* 
I apprehend if he does do so, he will not 
have much reason to alter his opinion as 
to the merits of the sy.stem altogether. 
It has fallen to my lot to make some in- 
quiries upon this sul)ject, to whicli I was 
induced by complaints having reached 
my ears of some its most glaring abuses. 
It is but too easily guessed that the com- 
plaints of the unfortunate persons them- 
selves would be little attended to ; bur be- 
ing called upon 1 y a person who slated a 
complviint^to me, I thought it iny duty to 
go to the office of the right hon. gent, and 
make some inquiries. A return was made 
to rne sufficient to satisfy m}" mind that 
the system was in itself so bad, as to 
require the interposition of the legislature. 
I am persuaded that every gentieriian who 
considers this branch of the subject with 
any degree of patience, will feel his liu- 
manity and^zeal so much inien stefl, that 
he will acknowledge the necessity of 
adopting the system now for the third 
timt; brought un>!er the considoration 
the House. I am certainly not so san- 
guine upon the subject, as lo suppose that 
the old system can be done away all at 
once, nor am I persuaded thal you can 
put every olfender, whtise case does not 
call f;r the last and severest measure of 
punishment, into a penitentiary house. 
That, I think, appears at present, quite iip- 
possible. But I do not think this observatioa 
ought in the least degree to lessen the press- 
ing necessity there tsfor adopting forthwith 
the address of my honourable and learned 
friend. By proceeding to this immediately, 
you will do much good, or you will at least 
prevent much harm between the present 
time an#l the next session of parliament. 
63^ delay, other subjects will intervene to 
divert the attention of the legislature. 
The public attention will be otherwise 
occupied, an(f we shall hear no more of 
the ]icuiientiary houses. — We have heard 
something upon the subject of solitary 
confinement, or atleaft, of the expediency 
of confining men by thentseliiiis and pro* 
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venting all intercourse with the other in- 
habitants of their prison, as an efficacious 
means of restoring them to a sense of their 
disgraceful situation. At the time that 
this subject was first agitated in this coun- 
try, the opinions of Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Justice Blackstoiie were pretty freely de- 
livered upon this point, to the authority 
of the former of whom, the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Wilberforce) has undoubtedly al- 
luded. Certainly no men in this country 
were better able to give their opinion upon 
a subject of this nature, and none so ca- 
pable of forming a correct judgment. 
But so far was Mr. Howard from approv- 
ing of solitary confinement as a punish- 
ment, as the right hoii. gent, seems to 
think he did, that he disriiictly, and with- 
out reserve, exnref^rscd his ablicrrence of 
it. I have heanl him say, that such a pu- 
nishment was ton severe for human reason 
to bear — that he had seen in.staJices of the 
cruelty and harsimess of it, carried to such 
an extent that made him shivblcn* wdth 
horror. Derangement ai^d madness, in 
its most hideous and shocking form, often 
resulted from this species of punishment, 
I arm persuaded that the opinion of such a 
man could not have been wilfully misre- 
presented, and tliat ibc right hon. gent, must 
only have had the ill luci: to misundcr- 
4 itand his sentimf nts. I have myself seen 
a person cominittecl lo solitsry c'onfme- 
ment for two } ears : but I trust 1 shall 
never behold an.other instance of the same 
kind again ; and I only hope those who 
administer the justice of the country will 
reflect on the sentiment of the immortal 
Howard — That solitary imprisonment 
16 too severe foi^ mankind to endure.^^ 
Sir, I shall give my hearty concurrence 
to this motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce rose to explain. He 
sfiid he was sorry to be misunderstood. 
What he observed with respect to solitary 
imprisonment, was that it might be a 
punishment usefully and judiciously ap- 
plied, and in his opinion he w^as borne 
outby^Mr. Howard, who he remembered 
to have said distinctly that solitary* con- 
finement, used as a medicine to the mind, 

f ave an opportunity to the peniteht of rg- 
aciing upon his misconduct, and of re- 
forming the worst passions of bis heart. 

Sir Samuel Remilly rose tp speak in re- 
ply. He said as there seemed to be but 
one opinion in the House as to the princi- 
ple of the subject under discussion, he 
should not occup;^ much more of the 
time of tke House. But I am more in- 
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dined, said he, to trespass, for a short 
time, on its attention, because I am anxious 
to remove an unfavourable impression 
which seems to possess the minds of some 
gentlemen as to the occasion of this subject 
being brought forward at so late a period 
of the session, i did hope the House would 
have acquitted me of any disposition to 
take it by surprise, after the course ofeon- 
dbet w'hich I have pursued upon this sub- 
ject. The House may recollect that I 
made a motion similar to this muc^i earlier 
in the present session, and that^I stated 
that \i was not my intention then to press 
the House to a decision upon it, but that I 
was only desirous of putting his Majesty’s 
ministers in possession of what I had" in 
contemplation to do, and if they w ished 
to consider the subject before the House 
w'as called on to decide upon it, I would 
withdraw my motion and move it again 
on a future day. It has since been put 
off from time lo lime for tlie convenience 
of the ministers, or because other matters 
thought to be more important have occu- 
pied the attention of the House. Under 
tliesc circumstances, I certainly cannot 
accede to the proposal of again withdraw- 
ing my motion untill next session, for the 
purpose of having the subject then referred 
to a committee. — In the fi||| place, I can- 
not see wdiat a committee Hr to c|o ; is the 
committee to inq^hre into ffie etfects of the 
penitentiary houses where have been 
tried? What necessity, can there be for 
this inquiry, when it appears to be the un- 
animous opinion of the House that they 
would be attended with good cllect ? — It 
is said that improvements might possibly 
be made in the plan of peniteniiaiy 
houses, and that in a committee, a great 
deal of information might be collected on 
the subject ; and a learned gentleman 
has said, that by this mode of proceediif^ 
we shall give time in furthering our ob- 
ject; but with a plan so matured, and 
stated to us with such details as that which 
we have before us, ought we to laj’' it aside, 
because there is a chance of improve- 
ments being made upon it, till a commit- 
tee shall have considered the subject, and 
examined all the different ideas which 
may be suggested to them, and have made 
a report upon them. The present plan 
was the result of long and mature consi- 
deration. It had been suggested and 
considered for several years before the 
bill was passed. It was the work of men 
who had devoted great part of their lives 
to the subject, and after they had ad« 
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vanced so far as to get their plan embodied 
in an act of parliament, we are now de- 
sired in a future session of parliament to 
begin again, and to send the subject for 
consideration to a committee : the com- 
mittee, after some nxature reflection, and 
much time spent, may make their report; 
they may recommend a plan which may 
appear to them more perfect than this, in 
the course of some years we may perhaps 
hope to have anoilicr act passed, and when 
that act has remained unexecuted as this 
has donc/J we shall be just where we now 
are, and some member may hereafter be 
requiring the House, as I now am, to de- 
sire the execution of the law they have 
made ; and this course is recommended to 
us as the means of gaining time. I can- 
not but think that it would occasion a 
great loss of time. If the address is car- 
ried, and effectual steps arj taken for 
erecting the penitentiar}^ houses, still 
there 'will be time enough before they 
are completed to pass any acts in the 
course of the next sessions, wjiich may 
be thought to improve the system. But 
my learned iViend, the solicitor-general, 
has suggested that the committee might 
inquire into the slate of oar jails, and the 
improvements to be made in them, and 
that both oljill^s may be accornpiishet' 
at the same^Kie* I cannot but think 
that by pursuiifg these ciiflerent objects at 
the same time, we are likely not to ac- 
complish eitiier of them, and that after a 
great deal of time has been occupied, the 
matter will, from our attempting too 
much at once, be likely to fall again into 
neglect, and to be forgotten, as has hap- 
pened before. Notwithstanding what has 
been said of the state of the prisoners on 
board the hulks, 1 am still convinced that 
the evils which attend that species of 
p«inishnient, far surpass any advantages 
that may be supposed to result from them; 
where prisoners of all descriptions are 
confined together, and where, as is 
now the case, boys of 15 or 10, are com- 
pelled to be the companions of the most 
depraved and profligate of mankind, it is 
impossible that the worst consequences 
ahould not follow to the unhappy wretches 
who are subjected to this punishment, as 
well as to the community. With respec: 
to solitary confinement, I entirely concur 
in what has been said of it by the mem- 
ber for Yorkshire. 1 have alw'ays thought 
that complete solitude, and without occu- 
pation of any kind, w^as much too severe 
a punishment to be inflicted for any of- 


fence, Indeed one cannot but be shocked, 
when one reflects upon the levity with 
which such punishments have of late 
years been inflicted in this country, with- 
out any considerations of the effect w hich 
it might have upon the temper or disposi- 
tion of the unhappy creatures w'bo were 
doomed to endure it; I have, myself 
known instances some few years ago, of 
persons w'ho, for the oflbnce of uttering 
sedliions word.s, have, at courts of quarter 
sessions, been sentenced to two years of 
solitary imprisonment. It has been justly 
observed, that those are the best punish- 
ments which inflict the least suffering 
upon the convict, but inspire the most 
terror in others. The punishment of soli- 
tary imprisonment just ceverrtjs this rule, 
and no uneducated and unreflecting indi- 
vidual can conceive before hand all the 
horror of that new mode of existence, by’ 
which he is suddenly cut off from jll 
rest of mankind, and left in a state of total 
silence and^seclusion. In many instances it 
is said to have produced despair and mad- 
ness ; it is a punishment too easily abused 
if it be solely left to the discretion of jus- 
tices of the peace. Solitary confinement 
for very short y)eriods, and as a mode of 
compelling the most hardened and darirjg 
offenders to submit to the rules and disci- 
pline of their prisons, may, upon occasion; 
and for very short periods, be advanta- 
geously resorted to ; but to make solitude 
itselfa punishment, accompanied with idle- 
ness, and that for certain long and definite 
periods of time, cannot in my opinion, 
under any circumstances be justified. .The 
House will, I hope, not think tj^at 1 am 
trespassing improperly on their patience, 
if I take this opportunity to mention, that 
lately persons have been authorised by 
law in this country, to inflict solitary 
imprisonment as a punishment; where 
a very slight, or perhaps no offbnee 
at all, may have been committed. An 
act of parliament has very recently passed 
through this and the other House of Par- 
liament as a private bill, and without the 
attcntlbn of any of the membera boing 
called to it. in any of its stages, the Lam- 
beth poot bill, b}’' w’hich power is given to 
any one churchwarden overseer of the 
poor, to punish any of the paupers who 
may be maintained in the workhouse, for 
the offence of profane cursing or swearing, 
or for using abusive language, or disobey- 
ing the reasonable commands of any per- 
son put in authority *over them, or any 
other misbehaviour, with corporal puftisb*' 
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mcnt, or with confirtemeiit rn tile work- 
house, which being in a great degree 
a ^Tace of confihetnent, niuiit necessarily 
be solitary imprisonment, for any time 
not exceeding 48 hoars. After the bill 
had passed, the injustice which it had 
done was caUtMl into notice, and a right 
hon. friend of mine (Mr. Sheridan,) gave 
notice of a motion on the subject, which 
from probably not knowing how after the 
bill had passed, the evil could in this ses- 
sion be remedied, he has as I understand 
abandoned. The fact however. Sir, i» that 
however unjust this may be, it is not the 
first time that the legislature has been 
guilty of such injustice. — Many acts have 
passed of late years, by which this species 
of penal law has been enacted for indivi- 
dual parishes, varying, indeed, in their 
circumstances according to the fancy of 
the person who has drawn the bill, but all 
in tOQ same spirit. In some the power 
of imprisonment^ or corporal punishment, 
fs given to parish -offi c e rs ; in some to 
guardians of the ^^oor; in some to the 
keepers of workhouses. In some of those 
bills, the power of solitary imprisonment 
is given in express terms, in some the 
term of imprisonment is defined, in others 
it is unlimited. In the act for the parish 
of Hampstead, the 39 and 40th of the 
King, power is given to the master or mis- 
tress of the workhouse to pumsh any per- 
son there maintained, who shall be guilty 
of profane swearing, or of using any abu- 
sive or improper language, with solitary 
confinement, and that for an unlimited 
period, and without any other pontroul 
than that it is to be subject to the appro- 
bwlion of the guardians of the poor. *If 
this were confined to the offence of sw^ear- 
ing, the enormous severity of it could not 
ihil to strike every one. For the same 
snisdemeanor, a gentleman is punished 
with a fine only of five shillings, and a 
poor wretch, who ha? been without edu- 
cation or instruction, and has been com- 
pelled by his necessities to associate wHh 
thoseo amongst w^hom these depraved ha- 
bits generally prevail, is to be punished 
with the Most severe penalty of solitar}^ 
tmpri^^ii iient. But what is to be said 
when^his injustice is extended so far, that 
Whfeit# in the judgment of the niasU r of a 
wofvk^house, may be deemed abusive or 
topvoper language, or misbehaviour, no 
ttiatter to whom, whether to some servant 
of the or to an inmate like himself, 

whom he may happen to have quar- 
tritfid, is^to expose him to such severity. 

A 


If this is to be the state of bur penal law, 
enacted only for the most friendless and 
unprotected part of the community, at 
least it.ought to be done by public statutes, 
to which the attention of this House should 
be dmwn. This evil appears to me to be 
one of sufficient magnitude to occupy the 
most serious care of this House, and I 
shall probably in some future session bring 
it distinctly under their consideration. 
The remedy most likely to be effectual, 
would probably be to come to, a resolu- 
tion that no bill should pass this House*, 
containing any clause, giving power to 
parish officers, or guardians^ or trustees of 
the poor, or governors or masters of poor- 
hoos'es, to inflict corporal punishment or 
imprisonment, which had not fimt been 
submitted to a committee of the wdiole 
House. This however, must be the sub- 
ject of future consideration, and I hope that 
the House will not think that 1 have im- 
properly wasted their time in noticing 
what I cannot but consider as the wrongs 
of those who have such imperfect means 
of making their sufferitigs known. To 
return, however, to the immediate subject 
of this debate, let me conjure, the House 
to reflect how much time has passed since 
the legislature enacted that penitentiary 
houses should be erecte^|^at although 
the ground for erecting^lTOm has been 
bought at greatfi expencS to the public, 
nothing effectual tow ards establishing them 
has yet been done. That the want of 
them in the mean time is every day more 
sensibly felt, that other punisFimenis are 
found to be ineffectual, that crimes have 
become more freqsent, offenders more dar- 
ing and desperate, public morals more 
outraged, and the laws more despised, and 
then to say whether w'e ought to perse- 
vere in the system which has hitherto 
been followed, and whether we ought 
defer, even though it be only to another 
session, a measure from which so much 
good is to be fcXf)ected. 

The House then divided, and the num- 
bers stood thus: Ayes b2, Noes 

Majority against the moiion 17. 

Mr. Bathurst then moved a Resolution, 
which was carried wifhout opposition, and 
is in these w^ords: “Resolved, That this 
House will, early in the next session of 
parliaiiient, take into consideration the 
means of most beneficially carrying into 
effect the acts of tlie 1 9th and 34th ye^trs 
of his present Majesty's reign, for the 
es^hlishment and regtffatioo of Pcnitctl-. 
tiahy ‘ ^ 
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HOUSE or L0E06. 

Wednada^,Jvne io. 

f Rom AN Catholic Petition.] , Oo^ 
orJer of the day being read^ 

The Bari of Donoitgimare, rose and said; 
My lords; the unwillingness, which I 
have ever felt in pressing myself upon 
your lordships^ attention at any time, is 
greatly increased, by those circumstances 
ot peculiar discouragement, under which 
It become^ my present duty to enter upon 
the discussion of a subject, which has been 
so often agitated, as to have lost all the 
grace of novelty ; and is now unfortu- 
nately deprived of all that power of at- 
traction, which it has heretofore possessed, 
from the eloquence and ability of the 
noble baron (Grenville.) I am full}' 
aware of its extreme delicacy, and how 
much tliose difficulties have been in- 
creased, by some events which have oc- 
curred since the period of its last discus- 
sion in this House ; and, under these im- 
pressions, it lias not been witjiout the 
greatest reluctance, that I have under- 
taken the task, which a sense of duty 
alone has imposed upon me, and which 
every consideration, persouni to myself, 
would have induced me to have declined. 

But bappeiimg to be, w^ith the excep- 
tion of the nome baron, with whom I am 
very nearly cuiiWected, oldest existing 
parliamentary friend of the Catholic cause 
—having began my parliamentary life by 
an earne.st though feeble assertion of the 
justice of their claims ; and having con- 
tinued to support them, with unabated 
constancy, through all the vicissitudes of 
their political hu tunes— having never an- 
nexed to repeated pledges of support, 
the condition ol any new engage nient to 
be entered into on their part, at any time 
-H<md having been ready to have freely 
given them, in I7Q3, all that they now 
seek fur, under the same tests which al- 
ready exist by the authority of the statute 
of that year, and which have been uni- 
versal iy taken by all the Irish Catholics — 
no difficulty could, under such circum- 
stances, have b( eii created in my mind, 
by those considerations, which are de- 
tailed with so much ability, in the letter 
ofxhe noble baron. 

What mustiiave appeared to the noble 
baron, in bis vie.w of the subject, a fit and 
necessary course for him to pursue, could 
have been considered, in those circum- 
stances, so entirely dissimilar under which I 
1 was placed, in no other light, than as 

VOL. xvu. i 
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I an unpistifiable pretence for withdrawing 
myself from the support of that question, 
to which I have been so long and so firmly 
pledged— and which nottiing could have 
occurred to change, so far as my views of 
it were concerned. 

Impressed with this feeling, it was iiiH 
possible for me to have dechned, to call 
upon your lordships to discuss the merits 
of the petitioners' case. 1 do not, how- 
ever, consider it to be any part of tho 
duty which 1 have thus undertaken, that 
I should endeavour to demonstrate the pe- 
culiar seasonableness of the time, which 
the petitioners have chosen for making 
their appeal to parliament— that w'as a 
matter exclusively for their own decision 
—they are the best and the only judges 
of their own case and circumstances— and 
have accordingly decided for themselves 
—without having received, or required 
counsel from their parliamentary friends* 

On this subject, 1 feel and acknowledge 
no responsibility — I am accountable for 
no consequences which may follow the 
agitation of this question. The respec- 
table persons, whose petitions are upon 
your lordships’ table, are of opinion, that 
it would be of advantage to themselves 
and to their cause, to have its merits de- 
bated at this time. It is, therefore, their 
act— not mine. 

Having alluded to the letter of tb« 
noble baron, I must here , express the sin- 
cere concern with which 1 have perused 
certain strictures on his lordship's opi- 
nions and conduct— coining too profes- 
sedly from a quarter, deeply interested in 
the success of these petitions. 

Oil a subject, yielding in its magnitude 
and importance to no other, which has 
ever engaged the attention of parliament 
— and oti which, from some cause or other:, 
confessedly great misappreiieusious had 
arisen — the^suH^ivor of the two parlia-^ 
mentai-y leaders, to whom the Cathoiica 
had originally committed the care of their 
interests, and who, in the zealous prose- 
cution of them, had sacrificed every poli- 
tical qbject of their own — thinks ii hU 
duty to give, to the Catholics and to th® 
public, candid statement of certain 
pdInLs, in which, on any permanent ar- 
rangement of their claims, they must he 
prepared— in the opinion of the noble 
baron— to meef their protestaiit brethren, 
by reciprocal concessions on their part. 
For myself, I bave already said that 1 atn 
fully satisfied with the.piesent securities. 
But, feeling as the noble barton did upon 
2 A 
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fhe subject*— a great statesman, in whose 
opinions the public hat! so deep an inte- 
rest— was it not ^is bounden duty to have 
expressed the.^e sentiments— and at a mo- 
ment too — when they might have tended 
to conciliate di:^corclant opinions, perhaps 
even amongst the Catholics themselves ? 

And was it such a line of conduct as 
this in the noble baron, which called for 
that severity of animadversion, which it 
appears to have received — and in a tone, 
1 must take leave to say, as little adapted 
to the high situation and character of the 
noble baron, as to those sentiments of 
persevering attachment, which his letter 
avows, to the support of the Catholic 
claims ? 

Do wc not all remember, and can any 
Catholic ever forget ! that it was whilst 
that noble baron, and the noble earl who 
sits near me (earl Grey,) and has adopted 
every sentiment expressed in the noble 
barojlTs Letter — were engaged in the en- 
deavour to extend relief to th^ir Catholic 
fellow-su!)jects— that the helm of the state 
was suddenly wrested from their hands, 
avowedly because they would not conde- 
scend to pledge themselves, to the perpe- 
tual relinquishment of these conciliatory 
ilieasifres ? 

And was it from such a quarter as this, 
that the Catholics were apprehend the 
dereliction in that cause, for* the support 
of which such ini))ortant sacrifices had 
been made already ? 

And, w hen the recent rejection by these 
noble lords, of that participation, to 
which they were invited, in the direction 
of his Majesty councils, must have been 
fresh in Severy man’s recollection — what 
possible inducement could have suggested 
itselfto any reasoning mind, for so gratui- 
tous an abandonment, on their part, of 
every claim to character or consistency ? 

In the name of that justice then, which 
iliose should be prepared to render to 
others, who are in pursuit of justice for 
themselves — I demand, from my Catholic 
countrymen — a candid appreciation of the 
motiifes of those public men, who have 
never deserted their public duty— a steady 
reliance on the constancy ot fheir own 
tried parliamentary friends — and a re- 
spectful deference so far as may be consis- 
tent with the essential doctrines anddisci- 
V r^plinc of the Catholic church — to the sug- 
<A|^estions of that experienced wisdom^ to 
liSJirhich they already owe so much. 

The first and g^ind class of objection^ 
iigmiiurt restoration of those rights^ to 


which I make my humble claim on the 
part of the petitioners, would be at once 
fatal and conclusive, if these objections 
rested.on any just or solid foundation - 
for who could be found so unmindful of 
what is due to your lordships, or to his 
own character, as to suffer himself to be 
prevailed upon to recommend a measure 
to the adoption of the House, the effect of 
which would or could be— directly, or in- 
directly — by any of its remotest conse- 
quences— now or hereafter — to^repeal or 
to weaken any of the provisions of the act 
for the settlement of the crown, or to over- 
throw those principles, which secured our 
liberties and religion in 1688 ?— and yet 
we are gravely told, that we must be pre- 
pared to encounter such results as these 
if wc hesitate to reject the prayer of these 
petitions. Luckily, the argument lies 
within a narrow compass, and depends 
upon the provisions of two statutes only, 
than which, as we have none upon, our 
staune book more deeply interesting to 
the fjublic weal, so are there none in their 
eriactnieiits more clear, intelligible, or ex- 
plicit. 

And first, though the latest in point of 
time, let us cfmsider the act of the 12th 
and 13th of William the 3d,''for the set- 
tlement of the crown. Ibis act has three 
avow ed objects, equally distinct from each 
other, and of eqir^l importance. The esta- 
blishment of the right of succession to the 
crown, in the present reigning family — that 
principle, which requires, as an indispensa- 
ble condition, that the King shall hold 
communion with the established church— * 
those securities, which the act provides, 
for the rights and liberties of the people. 

Where is there, in this statute, any pro- 
vision to prescribe or regulate the religion 
of the members of either House of Parlia- 
moiit, or of the King^s civil or militaiy 
servants r But perhaps I may be told, 
that the objects of these restrictions were 
not at the time, under the contemplation 
of the framers of this act, Ibe direct 
contrary is the fact. The particular sub- 
ject did come under their consideration : 
but produced a provision of a very diffe- 
rent complexion indeed — according to 
which, no alien, though naiuralized, 'cafi 
hold any office of trust or profit under the 
crown, civil or niilitar}? ; or be of either 
House of Parliament. From this review 
1 draw these conclusions : 1st. That the 
qualifications for office and for Parliament 
had engaged the attention of the legisla- 
ture, when this act was framed. 2dljr. 
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That certain exclusions were then consi- 
dered necessary to be declared^ as fixed 
constitutional principles ; and, Sdly. That 
these exclusions were not upon the subject 
of religion. 

What then become of the objections 
arising from the act of settlement ? and 
what bearing can this act have upon the 
question now before the House ? except 
so far as its authority may tend to embar- 
rass and to mislead. 

Wher% shall we search for the principles 
of the memorable compact of I08t5, be- 
ween the Sovereign and the people ? Of 
this compact the bill of rights is at once 
the evidence, and the record. In* that 
valuable recognition of the rights and pri* 
vileges of the nation, do we find the record 
of anyone Catholic disabilit)^ ? Are the 
Houses of Parliament closed against them 
by that act ? Is the exclusion of Catho- 
lics, then and for ever, from offices of trust 
and confidence under the crown, asserted 
by that act, and recognised amongst the 
ancient liberties of British subjects ? By 
the act of settlement, indeed, placemen 
and pensioners are excluded from the 
House of Commons. Where shall we find 
the necessity of a similar exclusion declar- 
ed, against the King’s Catholic subjects, 
as a fixed constitutional principle, in either 
of these memorable statutes ? 

On what grfffind thei\fore is it, that we 
are to be so gravely told, again and again, 
that the opening to the Catholics of the 
excepted offices, and of the Parliament, 
would be an abandonment of the princi- 
ples of J088~or a repeal, ora weakening, 
of any one provision of the act for the set- 
tlement of the crown ? I am aware that 
there were in existence on the statute 
books, at the periods of which I am speak- 
ing, certain statutes, passed in the 13th and 
*5th years of the reign of CharleSc^, vvell 
known under the denomination of the 
Corporation and Test Acts-^by which dis- 
senters from the established church, of 
every description, were excluded from all 
corporations, and from all civil and mili- 
tary offices — I am also aware, that these 
acts were not meddled with at either of 
these periods ; but that they were suffered 
by our ancestors to remain in full force* 
And I am equally ready to acknowledge, 
that it has been since the period of the 
Revolution, that the jealousy of the state 
seems to have been most alive against its 
Catholic subjects, and to have delighted 
most, in the extinction of privileges, and 
tthe inflicUou of crud peudiioa# 


But let us looJc into the history of the 
time, and examine, against what descrip- 
tion of people it was, that these exclusions 
had beconre necessary at the restoration 
of Charles 2. Surely not against the Ca- 
tholics: they had steadily adhered to the 
monarchy— to their allegiance— to his fa- 
ther— and to himself— in ail their difficul- 
ties — and had unquestionably as yet given 
no sort of umbrage to the state. It wa». 
against the Puritans : against those who 
had subscribed the covenant, and had tfaun 
avowed their hostility equally to Popery 
as to the established cliurcb. Against 
these the jealousy of the laws w'as reason- 
able and well-founded : not so as against 
the Catholics— to whom the extention of 
these exclusions, at the time, was a gratu- 
itous severity on the part of the state ; an 
act of cruel ingratitude on the part of the 
Sovereign ; entirely uncalled for, and un- 
justified by any conduct of theirs. 

During the whole of the short refgn of 
James, anc^ the latter years of Charles 2, 
Popery had certainly made its appearance 
in a very questionable shape. And^ the 
period of the Revolution, those exclBions 
confessedly became equally necessary 
against the Catholics : and they were con- 
tinued, as securities indispensable at the 
time, for the preservation of the new esta- 
blishment— as such it is our bounden duty 
to continue /hem, so long as the same ne- 
cessity shall exist — but we are not, there- 
fore, to suffer ourselves to confound, in 
our reasonings upon these important sub- 
jects, those securities and safeguards with 
the constitution itself — for which they 
were erected, as outworks and defences 
certainly very necessary at the ftme. 

I will tell you what are, according to 
ray political creed, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of that constitution, which the sub- 
jects of these realms are bound to transmit 
to their posterity entire and unimpaired— 
those liberties, which are the birth-right 
and the boast of thefBritish nation — the in- 
separable Protestant quality of the crown 
—and the maintenance of the church, 
as established by law; Protestant m two 
branches of the Union, Pre;sby terian in the 
other. < It is by this criterion that 1 call 
upon your lordships tp try the merits of 
the petitioners' case. 

Is it possible that you can withoM 
your assent to this proposition, viz. that 
your compliance wiih those claims of the 
Catholics, in their fullest extent, would 
not tend to intrench on any of these es- 
sentM principlef i But those, ygbo aoppert 
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the lioe of arg-untent tvhich I am combat?* 
ing^ are here driven to the neceseity of 
entablishiiig, as against the Catholica^ a 
aortof constractive (li«abiHty~coiia pound-* 
mg together the accessary and the essence — 
and erectii>g into a perpetual bar those 
acts of Charles— avowedly framed for the 
purpose of meeting t-he pressure of par- 
ttci^lar circumstances— which have long 
since entirely^ ceased to exist. 

I deny to these acts^ or to either of 
^em, the claim which has been set up for 
their perpetual continuance — I deny that 
they compose any part of the fundamental 
principles of the British constitution — and 
1 assert, they are not to be considered as 
more protected from repeal or modification, 
than any other act on the Statute Book. 

If they had any thing in their nature of 

S ermanent or fundamental, why did his 
Eajesty’s ministers consent to their repeal 
already, in two important instances; in 
toto> ds to the Irish dissenters, by the act 
of that parliament of 1779— apd equally 
so with respect to the Catholics, by the 
Irisl^ct of 1793 — with the exception of 
^h^sA’eserved disabilities, against the fur» 
tber continuance of which 1 am now con- 
tending ? 

And here I must remind your lordships 
of a still later instance, and one still nearer 
home, by which your lordships must have 
seen, from some recent discussions, how 
little those, most conversant with the ques- 
tion, and therefore best qualified to de- 
cide, appeared to have agreed as to the 
necessity or propriety of enforcing these 
tests— at this day, even in the first of all 
your own corporate establishments, the 
protestan^city of London itself. 

Cease then, I beseech you, to oppose 
objections so often refuted, to the better 
rgument pf your own practice— and 
abandon the vain attempt of endeavouring 
s*lill to uphold, as sacred things and not to 
be touched, those very statutes which you 
have yourselves already repealed and mo- 
dified, again and again— to the unspeak- 
able ^nefit of large classes of your fellow- 
aubjecls, and the acknowledged and*rapid 
advancement of the prosperity of the 
But, above all things, doiioot ca- 
lumniate the gloriqus settlement of 
by imputing any narrow principle of ex- 
clusion, to that consummation and triumph 

of political freedom 

The truly great man, 

under whose banners our ancestors made 
ibeir successful struggle — that tried friend 
liberty, cml is fcaowa to 
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have oonsented, with great reluctance, to 
the infliction, on any jmrtion of his sub- 
jects, of those disabilities, whicl^ in thiS’ 
country, were rendered, perhaps, indispen- 
sable by a sad and overpowering neces- 
sity— but nothing can justify their conti- 
nuance, after the necessity has ceased to 
exist— and what noble lord will put his 
hand on his heart and say, that we are 
not arrived already at that happy period* 
For where is there now an insolent pre- 
tender to the British crown ? and is there 
a British subject, who docs not know and 
feel, with coqscious security, that it is ir- 
revocably seatetl on the brows of his Ma- 
jesty^s ill ustpious House ? Where are we 
now to find the principle of that formida- 
ble confederacy, with which our ancestors 
bad to contend ? the assertion of the rights 
of exiled royalty, and of the repudiated 
Catholic faith. Wliere arc now the thun- 
ders of the once all-powerful head of that 
church, with which he had been accus- 
tomed to shake the monarch on his throne, 
and to co^'ivulse the Christian world ? If 
all these dangers have so entirely ceased 
to exist, that, for the proof of their ever 
having had an existence at ^iny period, 
we can only look to the history of times 
long gone by— I call upon those, who will 
still cling to those exclusions which they 
can DO longer defend, for one justifiable 
argumenU— one |<^ea of even colourable 
expediency— for the continuance of these 
degrading badges of distinction — on this 
important class of our community— nume- 
rous, loyal, and energetic. 

But what sophistry, we are asked, will 
satisfy those conscientious scruples, which 
interpose an insuperable obstacle to these 
concessions to the Catholics, in the oath 
of the king— to preserve those rights, 
which, by law, do or shall appertain, to 
** the bishops and clergy of the establislf^ 
ed church.” 

According to the constitutional doc- 
trine, alt the King's acts are the acts of 
the King's ministers. Even the speech 
from tiie throne is, constitutionally, so to 
he understood— and, from the same rea- 
soning, these conscientious scruples, of 
which we have heard so much of late, are 
to be considered, in this House, not as 
those of the royal mind, but as the scru- 
ples, real or assumed, of the ministers*— 
as such they are equally open to all the 
freedom of comment and observation, as 
every other royal power, privilege, and 
prerogative, for the due exercise of which 
the nuuiuitexs are alone responsible* 
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And first, from the very wording of the 
oath, those rights which by law do or 
•hall appertain/^ it is*obvious> that these 
rights were clearly onderstood by the fra- 
mers of this oath, to be, like every other 
object of hainan legislation, subject to be 
reviewed and modified, as limes and cir- 
cumstances might require. Even a sub- 
stantive and direct modification therefore 
would not infringe upon this obligation, 
under its strictest construction. But the 
Catholic^ presume not to solicit any such. 
They, on the contrary, solemnly disclaim 
upon oath, any intention or wish, to in- 
terfere, directly or indirectly, with the 
rights of the Church, as established by 
law. 

They acknowledge, that much has been 
given already; so much indeed, that, 
comparatively speaking, little remains for 
the IVoleslant to concede, however truly 
valuable as an acquisition to the Catholic. 
On what principle is it then, that, in all 
the discussions from 1778 to 1793, a pe- 
riod of concession of fifteen years, these 
conscientious scruples were never awaken- 
ed before ? or rather, why have they been 
ever awakened, at any time ? It is, because 
they have afit>rded a convenient vehicle 
for abuse, and for the misrepresentation 
of the motives of others ; and an excellent 
expedient for raising a popular cry. 

But these vei^ persom, who have been 
most loud in their complaints, against the 
indecency of pressing this discussion for- 
ward— under circumstances of such pecu- 
liar delicacy, as they w ould represent them 
to be — are fully aware, that it was for the 
regulation of the executive branch of the 
royal duties, and for that only, that the 
oath in question was obviously framed. 
For how could it be supposed, to have 
entered into the mind' of our wise and 
constitutional ancestors, to devise an ex- 
pedient, to embarrass and impede the 
free functions of their own legislature, by 
imposing on one of its branches the 
•hackles of an oath ? — and for what ?— as 
a check upon the proceedings of the other 
two. — ^Was either House very likely to 
have presumed— then in the full vigor of 
all our best public energies — ^that the in- 
terposition of such a check as this would 
ever have become necessary, to secure the 
constitution ? and against whom ? against 
the two houses of parliament themselves 
■—and is it possible to conceive, that these 
very houses of parliament would ever 
have consented to place so unconstitu- 
tional, andj to the other two equally in* 


dependent branches, so degrading a powers 
in the hands of the third estate ? There is- 
therefore this plain and obvious answer to 
be given to all these scruples of consci- 
ence— the oath'of the king docs not apply 
to the making of laws, but to the execu* 
tion of them. 

But where were these conscrentioua 
scruples, when even the constitutional 
ministers of king William advised thei^ 
royal master to abolish episcopacy irt 
Scotland in lb89, and to establish the 
Presbyterian religion — whenl>e had bound 
himself— by his coronation oath — but 
three months before, to the perpetual and 
exclusive support of the rights of the 
established church ? Where were these 
scruples, when the British Protestant go- 
vernment established the Roman Catholic 
religion, at the other side of the Atlantic, 
amongst his Majesty ^s North American 
subjects ? And have the chances of w^ar, 
which in so short a period of time have so^ 
entirely changed the face of the European 
world, removed altogether from our recol- 
lection, that contemptible farce, which 
was represented, not so very long ago, in 
the little island of Corsica— and under the 
authority, as it should seem, of his Majes- 
ty's command — ^vvhen the king was insult- 
ed, by the solemn mockery of the present 
of a new crown; and the religion of Rome 
a second tin*e established, by our scrupu-* 
lous ministers ? 

But the truth is, that a peculiar rule Uf 
conduct, and of construction, has been 
established by the King's ministers, for 
that side of the channel to w^hich thes^ 
petitions relate. — When any thing haa 
been claimed, on their part, as conferring 
an advantage — in that system of alledged 
reciprocity which ties the legislatures to- 
gether, have we not known it to have been 
decided against tlie claim of the weakeiv 
with ail the literal strictness of a penal 
statute ? Whilst to the more congenial 
doctrines of exclusi6n and disability, lati- 
tude of construction is given ample and 
abundant, whenever the claims of hjaMa- 
jesty'if Irish Catholic subjects are brought 
under consideration. And therefore it is 
ojpvious,* and I .suppose it is necessary, so 
long as our mutual relations shall con-^ 
tinue in their present state — that a British 
minister must Ijave one parliamentary con- 
science for Ireland, and a very different 
one indeed for the rest of the United King- 
dom, and the other dominions and de- 
pendencies of the British crown. 

^ But Protestants and Catholics hari 
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Itever drtwn together, as we are told* cor- 
dially, and for the advantage of the com- 
munity, in the common enjoyment of po- 
litical privileges, or the joint discharge of 
ublic duties— I deny the assumption ; and 
call to my aid the history of the past; 
and every man’s experience of what is 
daily passing in our own times. 

For who has ever questioned the zeal 
and fidelity of Sally’s services to his Ca- 
tholic master, Henry the 4th, of France ? 
Could it enter into the mind of any man 
to conceive, that the brilliant careers of 
Saxe, of Schomberg, or of Turenne, were 
restrained, in any one solitary instance, 
by tine reflection, that these great generals 
were fighting the battles of a prince of a 
religion diftlerent from their own ? — In the 
pure and simple government of the Ame- 
rican Statesr who has ever complained, 
that the constitution works ill, because all 
its situations are open alike to every ciii- 
oen oT the Union of whatever religious 
persuasion ?— And, in the latti^r establish- 
ments of imperial France, will any man 
afiect to believe himself, or endeavour to 
impress on the credulity of others, that 
any difference of opinion, on matters of 
religion, has ever deprived the great and 
extraordinary ruler of that extraordinary 
people, of the full benefit of every talent, 
and of the united energies of all his sub- 
jects ? 

In proof, bow'ever, of the assumption 
which I am combating, the administra- 
tion of Neckar has been urged, and the 
calamity, which so suddenly overwhelmed 
the unhappy prince, who had entrusted 
bis affairs to that minister — but surely there 
is not a 'man in existence, who is pre- 
pared to attribute the calamities of France 
to such a‘ source as this? truly because 
the king had called a minister to his coun- 
of a religion different from that of 
the state— No, it w^as because he had not 
taben good- counsel before, because that 
government too had been insolent in the 
pride of its prosperity, because even the 
nearer approaches of danger had not taught 
ita fatal counselloi-s wisd<im — because the 
patient bad not submitted himself ro tbt- 
new- physician, till the disea -se had seized 
Upon the vitals, and the power of medit ine 
af an end— because the tiine for the 
sabolesoine correction of abuses hsd been 
to go by, and the* grievunces of 
Ibe people to remain unheeded, till public 
IKacontent bunst out into an open contempt 
of all establiahoil ai4;hoi**tv— iraoipled law 
order^ raligio* and royalty, under its 


fcet-^aiid levelled with the dost, the 
mighty monarchy of France — at once, 
and almost without n struggle— a formid- 
able warning to every other existing go- 
vernment ! and a signal example, of the 
sudden and irresistable pressure, of the 
general sense of oppression and injustice, 
on great communities of men ! 

I must equally combat another asser- 
tion, for it is no more, and an unfounded 
assertion too, however frequently made, 
repeated, and relied upon, viz.^that the 
experiment, of such a communication of 
privileges as I am contending for, has al- 
ready tailed, in the experience of our own 
country— I deny, that such an experiment 
has ever been made— For surely we shall 
look in vain, to the wild and intemperate 
measures of James 2, for evidence of such 
a spirit of comprehension as this, equality 
of political rights between his Protestant 
and Catholic subjects was not even the 
professed object, at which the conduct of 
this arbitrary bigot aimed— his short 
tempestuous reign was a perpetual strug- 
gle for the asucendency of his own church, 
the supremacy of his own power, for the 
extinction of the liberty of his people — the 
overthrow of their religion. 

Another objection arises from the con- 
duct, which has been imputed to the pe- 
titioners, in the pursuit of their parlia- 
mentai y objects/and on the recovery of 
those rights to w^hich they have been re- 
stored. They are represented as unrea- 
sonable men— entirely devoid of gratitude 
for favours already conferred— and there- 
fore as unworthy of any farther attention 
from the crown, or from either House of 
Parliament— to appreciate the force of 
this objection, Jt will be necessary for us 
to take a short review of the different pe- 
riods, at which the Irish Catholics have 
obtained relief from the legislature, affd 
of the peculiar circumstances, if any, at- 
tendant upon each. 

The first relaxation, in 1778, came, un- 
soUted by themselves— -the measure of the 
King’s ministers, in consequence of the 
royal recommendation from the throne. 

The two statutes of 1782 were alike the 
measures of the ministers of the crown. 

The government of the day cordially co- 
operated with that system of conciliation 
which they had themselves introduced— 
and the progress of the country ui all the 
habits of useful industry, in numbers, in 
comfort, in weallRi^ and strength, and 
above all, in the general diffrtsion of the 
spirit ot' civil liberty, and natioml iiide» 
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pendance~resembled more the «rork of 
magic, than the slow inarch of human 
legislation. * 

The liberality of the government, how- 
ever, and of the Parliament, appeared to 
have satisiied themselves already, with the 
length to which their concessions had run. 
Accordingly in 170 1 , the Catholics humbly 
submitted their situation to the Go- 
vernment ; but they submitted their situ- 
ation in vain. In 1792, they received 
some tripling relaxations, in consequence 
of a Bill, supported by the then Irish mi- 
nister— -but, as a counterpoise to this ap- 
parent favour on the part of Government, 
the Catholics had the misfortune of* feel- 
ing, in the same year, the infliction of its 
real and severest hostility, in the rejection 
of their petition by the House of Com- 
mons, and the resolutions of the obedient 
counties, cities, and grand juries, which 
were intended as a final extinguisher upon 
the Catholic claims. 

The meeting however of their dele- 
gates, in the month of December in that 
year, worked a miracle in their favour— and 
here I must be permitted to detail some 
circumstances to the House, to which I 
am myself particularly competent to 
speak. 

Having had opportunities of being ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of that 
body, and wiJfT the s^tirnents of some 
of its leading members ; knowing from 
their feelings — whether well or ill founded 
I knew not — of the treatment which 
they conceived themselves to have re- 
ceived, from the Irish Government, that 
they were not disposed to make any fur- 
ther communication through that quarter 
—fearing that the King might have been 
advised not to receive their petition, 
through any other channel but that of his 
i^presentative-— and being greatly appre- 
hensive of the effects, which would have 
followed its rejection, in the then temper 
of the public mind — I obtained from the 
leaders of the Catholic body, not however 
without the expression of great reluctance 
on their part, their consent to offer their 
petition to the Government, to be trans- 
mitted in the usual way ; provided I 
should receive assurances, that it would be 
laid before the King, And I pressed, at 
the same time, for a recommendation on 
the part of the government, of the resto- 
ration of the elective franchise, however 
limited in point of extent, and restricted 
to freeholds of whatever large amount. 
To these representations of mine, the then 


Irish Minister, now m niikle eari, and n 
milch respected and regarded member of 
this House (the earl of Buckinghamshire),, 
urged, amongst other objbctioiM# the im>^ 
possibility of the Irish Parliament being 
brought to consent to such a coficession* 
And so I was sent back to my Catholic 
friends, an unsuccessful negotiator-rs-and 
the petition of the Catholics was presented 
to the King by messengers of their own. • 
The King’s ministers however on this 
side of the water, happily for the peace 
of the country, were of a different opinion^ 
and accordingly, in consequence of hia 
Majesty’s command, it became the duty 
of tlie noble earl to introduce, at the 
opening of the next session, the Act of 
l79.'i ; by which, instead of a very limited 
power of voting, with which they would 
have been satisfied, at the time of my fruit* 
less negotiation — the elective fraixchise is 
thrown open to the Caihoiics, in its fullest 
extent; and they are placed upon the 
footing of, his Majesty’s Protestant sub^ 
jects in every other respect— with the ex- 
ception only of those disabilities, few I 
confess in their comparative number, how* 
ever grievous in their effect, from which 
their present petition seeks for their relief* 
Nothing is farther from my intention^ 
than to urge what I have stated, as any 
Charge against the official conduct of the 
noble earl. • I am persuaded the noble 
earl was acting in strict conformity with 
the instructions which he had received ; 
and 1 am equally persuaded, from what 
passed between us at our short interview, 
that the noble earl was impressed with 
an opinion of the firmness and consistency 
of what was then termed the Protestant 
ascendancy in the Irish Parliament, very 
different indeed from what subsequent 
events would appear to justify. 

I have made the statement, as a com^ 
plete answer to those imputations, which 
have been thrown upon the Catholics, for 
their want of just gratitude for conces* 
sions so important as these— But the Ca* 
tholics could not have forgot, that^ these 
concessions, however important, were not 
the voluntary gifts of uninforced liberality 
op the of the King’s Irish representa* 
tive. They were rung, by the circum* 
stances of the moment, from a reluctant, 
hostile Government, and a Parliament still 
more at enmity with their Catholic conn* 
trymen. It was fresh in the recollection 
of the Catholics, that this was the same 
Government, which Rad refused to take 
their case into consideration in 179 If-* 
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4bBt &ilK iiru the eame Parlifenent^ m 
which the CommoBB had rejected their 
tattoii in 1792, as an avowed, an eternal 
r to every hope of theirsr^then and for 
ever~tbat this was the same Govern** 
snent, and these the same champions of 
^6 Protestant cause, who, after they had 
succeeded in disquieting and inflaming the 
country from end to end, by a wretched 
canvass, through every county and city, 
and almost every petty corporation, for 
the worthless pledges of lives and for*^ 
tunes, to the perpetual resistance of every 
Anther relaxation— -we re not ashamed> in 
deflance of all these their mutual protesta- 
tions and pledges, and when a few months 
had scarcely passed, to open the new year 
and the succeeding session of Parliament, 
in the suddenly assumed character of re- 
formed patrons of liberality, and to run 
the race of concession, with the tried and 
foremost friends of the Catholic claims. 

The Catholics how^cver w^ere not defi- 
cient in the expression of dutiful loyalty 
to their Sovereign, or in the decent tender 
of their acknowledgments to his repre- 
sentative. But they were not so besotted, 
as not to know and to appreciate, in these 
events so interesting to ail their future 
fortunes, what bad been due to others, to 
the occasion, and to themselves— and if 
they were disposed to forget the impotent 
hostility of the Irish administration — to 
give to the conduct of the British Mi- 
nisters, the praise of firiiiness, wisdom and 
decision— and to attribute the signal suc- 
cess, which had crowned their cause, to 
the unprecedented crisis of public aflkirs, 
the justice of their claims, their own 
strength, and the weakness of the Govern- 
ment— *if I say the Catholics were dis- 
posed thus to argue, and I firmly believe 
that these wer^ the feelings with which 
(hey have been impressed ; it must appear 
to every unprejudiced mind, as the ob- 
vious and undeniable result — that the Ca- 
tholics have been alWays ready, in every 
review of these important transactions, to 
render complete justice to themselves, and 
(o others. 

But their refusal to disclaim the autho- 
rity of the Pope in spiritual matter's, is t^e 
master objection against them of the pre- 
rent day ; which appears, like Aaron's 
eerpmt, to have swallowed, up all the rest. 
No man is so ignorant as not to know, 
that its professed unity in doctrines, and 
in discipline, under one and the same de- 
clared head, is the^ essential, distinguish- 
iog characteristse of the Catholic Church 

and yet we are told, with all the solem - 1 


nity of a weli-fouiiided charge^ 4hak thtesn 
Iri^. Catholics the most < Uareasonabl# 
of men, because they will not Tenoonca. 

. upon oftth this first tenet of their religion^ 
and consent to recognise a < new bead of 
their Church, in the person of a Protestant’ 
King. By persons who argue thus, I 
should not be surprised to have heard* 
even the oath of supremacy itself*— that ofi^ 
spring of the vices of a ferocious tyrant—# 
erected into another fundamental princi-r 
pie of the British Constilutiou— ^f every 
concession to the Catholic, for the last 30 
years, was not pro tant<^. a repeal of that 
oath, and a parliamentary refutation of 
such an assumption. 

The Irish Catholic, under the existing 
tests, solemnly abjures the authority of 
the Pope ill all temporal matters — pledges 
himself to be a faithful subject to the 
King— and to defend the succession to 
the crown, and the arrangement of pro- 
perty, as now established by law — and 
that he will notexercise any privileges, to 
which he is or may become entitled, to 
disturb the Protestant religion, or Protes- 
tant government. 

What ground of possible apprehension 
has ever suggested itself to the mind of 
the greatest alarmist on this interesting 
subject, which is not already provided 
against, eiiectually, by the terms of this 
oath, ^ 

But the Catholic will not specifically 
renounce, in spiritual matters, all connec- 
tion wdth the acknowledged head of his 
church — And why should you require it 
of him? In all temporal concerns he has 
done so already, in terms the most ex- 
plicit — and w hat practical injury has ever 
resulted to the state, from the connection 
between the Irish Catholic and the holy 
Bee — as it has submitted for the last hun- 
dred years — an eventful period, marked 
by no less than three rebellions at home ; 
the loss of the American colonies ; and* 
that fruitful parent of mischief, the French 
revolution ?— at any one of these interest- 
ing conjunctures, has the slightest endea- 
vour to sow disaflection amongst his 
jesty's Catholic subjects, been ever even im- 
puted to the court of iiome? And, if such 
an object had been in the contemplation 
of that court, would she have failed to have 
profited by these occasions, so obviously 
opportune and favourable? 

But amongst some recent pasittons,'*^ 

^ Supposed to allude, to what fell from 
lord Ci^tlereagh, in the other Hoase^ o|t 
the 2jith of May. 
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yrhiuh have been laid down upon this sub- 
ject, three tolerably strong assertions ap- 
pear to have been m^de. 1st. That be- 
yond all the states on the contineni; Ire- 
land was influenced and controuled by 
the papal power. 2dly. That there was 
no country in Europe, in which the popu- 
lation was in a state of greater depen- 
dance upon their clerg}''. And 3dly. That 
the Catholic hierarchy had more the con- 
duct of the Irish population in their hands, 
than the biw, or any other influence what- 
ever. 

If the first of these positions should ap- 
pear to be founded in fact, it would be no 
matter for wonder, when it is recollected, 
how great a tendency the persecution of 
any religious sect is known to have had, 
at all times and under all circumstances, 
to rivet the attachment of all the sufferers 
in the same cause, to the doctrines of that 
church, for the sake of which they are 
thus oppressed, 'f hough 1 firmly believe, 
that the position is not founded in i’act, 
yet, as it does not become me t«i assert in 
this place, what 1 cannot have the means 
of accurately knowing, I do not therefore 
think myself jiistifipd in giving an abso- 
lute denial to this broad assumption.* Of 
this however I am certain, your lordships 
assuredly have in your hands, the means 
of making tliis ^Jta( hrnent, whatever it 
may be, completely irmoxious, by the 
removal of the strong cement of exclu- 
sion, and giving, to the enfranchised Ca- 
tholic, an additional motive of allegiance 
to the state. 

To the other two propositions, my own 
personal knowledge of the fact, in some 
extensive districts, and the information, 
which 1 have derived from sources the 
most abundant and authentic, as well as 
from my own observation, make it impe- 
rative upon me, to refuse my assent in the 
most unqualified manner. 

During the whole course of the late re- 
bellion, and of the unquiet periods which 
immediately preceded and followed that 
calamity ; as well as in my own endea- 
vours to enforce obedience to the laws, 
which have not been very limited, and 
sometimes not unsuccessful — it would be 
base injustice if I did not acknowledge, 
that I have received, from the clergy of 
that communion~at all times, — co-opera- 
tion and assistance the most persevering, 
and often the most effectual. But I must 
confess, at the same time, that their best 
exertions have been too frequently una- 
T&iling -the fact and it is a dreum- 
voi.. xvji. • 


stance deeply to be lamented^ that the ia* 
fluence of the Catholic clergy, on the 
feelings and conduct of the lower classes 
of their communion, has greatly and avowf 
edly declined. And look into the book of 
human nature, and let me ask you, on 
which side it is that the influence ought 
to preponderate, in the present relative 
situation of the Irish Catholic pastor, and 
the ilock committed to his charge— -when 
your lordships call to mind, that it is to 
the fluctuating and precarious liberality 
of the Irish population, that the ill-fated 
ecclesiastic of that persuasion is to look, 
literally, for the daily bread which he is 
to eat ?— Unless therefore dependence 
is considered as a source of influence, 
amongst my blundering countrymen, I 
know not where you can find its princi- 
ple, in the relative situation of the Irish 
Catholic pastor, and of his flock.— And 
with respect to the hierarchy, what gneana 
of influencing can they possess, except 
through iho intervention and ministry of 
their respective parish priests — situated 
as I have truly described them to be? 

But, on the subject of that ever to be 
calumniated hierarchy, did not one gra- 
cious expression escape the lips of the 
person, by whom these positions appear 
to have been so authoratively laid down 
—and yet the venerable name of Moyian 
(Catholic prelate of Cork.)— his meek vir- 
tues — and zealous exertions in the cause 
of loyalty and good order— when the fleet 
of France was at anchor in an Irish har- 
bour— could not have escaped his obser- 
vation— and he too must have had oppor- 
tunities of knowing, as I have had many, 
that a more exemplary body of men doea 
not exist, in the w-^hole circumference of 
the United Kingdom — and it is impossible 
that he should not have been well aware, 
that the Catholic clergy yield not even t<x 
those of our own established church, in 
the zealous and laborious discharge of alt 
their respective duties. 

For the peace of my country, and ths 
credit of its Catholic population, ^ truly 
wish that I could agree in the view, which 
appears to have been taken in the quartec 
to, which I have alluded, of the influenc# 
attributed to their clergy* either of the. 
inferior or of the first "class,— If they 
really had that weight, 1 should agree 
most readily, that no system of law would 
be so efficacious— and I am equally satis-^ 
fied as to the fidelity of its application, to- 
the enforcement of loyhity and submissioii, 
to the law« BiHt it is a melancholy 
2B 
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t.h^t they do not possess the weight which 
h^S, l^een attributed to them**-! disv 
tji^ptly say, that I know> and have lameptr 
cjd sincerely, the decline of that influence, 
as a friend to peace and good order, and 
to the tranquillity of my country ; and 
that I should bail its return, as a public 
benefit of the greatest value. 

With respect to that ill-fated Veto— the 
introduction of which into the Catholic 
vocabulary I witnessed with sincere re- 
gret— I can only say for myself, that I 
want np additional security— that I see no 
necessity for any— but I am equally ready 
to acknowledge, that it will be the boun- 
den duty of the Catholic, whenever the 
happy motnent of conciliation shall ar- 
rive, to go the full length his religion will 
permit him, to quiet the scruples, however 
groundless and imaginary, of the protes- 
t^t legislature — and their recent resolu- 
tions in two principal counties — ^Tipperary 
and Rildare — and those of their own ge- 
neral Committee, aflbrd evidence the most 
convincing, that such is the cordial feeling 
of the Catholic body — and which 1 am 
persuaded their prelacy will be ready to 
moot, with correspondent feelings on their 
part — and what is not less satisfactory, 
that they do not appear to foresee any 
di$culty, in eflectuating those arrange- 
ments, which the present unfortunate si- 
tuation of the holy see would certainly 
render most desirable-r-perhaps indispen- 
sable, in the view of some attached friends 
to the measure — though 1 confess not in 
mine. 

Whenever that moment shall arrive, I 
trust itwiUbe recollected, 1st. That we 
ere not tb expect, that \vc can dispatch 
the spiritual rights of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff— whatever they may be — by the for- 
mality of a few negative words, in a re- 
^ictiye provision, without his own pre- 
viously obtained consent— which Buona- 
parte himticir did not disdain to place, in 
the very front of his \nemorable ecclesi- 
astical arrangements, for the French peo- 
ple, in 1801 — ^And, 2dly. That, till the 
Cathofic religion shall cease to exist, the 
doctrines and discipline of that church 
must continue to be united, under oi^e 
and the same headc-^w^th whom, and the 
members of that religious persuasion, to 
interdict, by any legislative provisions, 
all communication on spiritual matters— 
absolutely and sine die— must ever fail, 
as a vain attempt to enact away, by hu- 
man laws, an easentfial^and distinguishing 
feature of the Catholic faith. 


But let it be understood, that I speak 
from no authority, but that of my own 
mind— and the view, which it has pre- 
sented ^ to me, of this deeply interesting 
sutti^c^t — and that I am not the charge 
d^aiiaireof any man or body of men, lay 
or ecclesiastical. 

In pressing the claim of the petitioners 
to that relief, which they seek from this 
House, 1 have endeavoured to shew— as 
the most appropriate course for me to 
pursue— how little of just foundation those 
objections have had to rely upon, which 
your lordships have been in the habit of 
putting forw^ard, to the petitioners and to 
the public, to sanction your persevering 
refusal, freely to open the doors of the 
constitution, to so large a proportion of 
the constituency of the state. To prove 
the case of those, whose cause I have been 
pleading, it would have been only neces- 
sary for me to desire, that the statute of 
the Irish parliament of 17118 should be 
read— containing as it does the disgusting 
catalogue «of those disabilities, by which 
the Catholic is still oppressed — and then 
to call upon your lordships, to restore to 
my suflering countrymen, these their com- 
mon rights. 

What is it then of which I complain* 
on the part of his Majesty's Catholic sub- 
jects } an injurious system of laws — refu- 
sing equal benCiits — aira imposing un- 
equal restraints! and what do I demand 
on their behalf? an exemption from un- 
equal restriction— the enjoyment of their 
birth-right, as citizens of a free state; and 
a full and complete participation in every 
right, privilege, and immunity of the Bri- 
tish Constitution. Like the quality of that 
endearing attribute of omnipotent power, 
your merciful dispensations would be 
twice blessed — in him that gives and him 
that takes— in the deliverance of your efi- 
franchised Catholic millions from unme- 
rited insult and degradation ; and in the 
increased and assured security of the Pro- 
testant state — presenting, to everj?^ insolent 
menace of the implacable foe to British 
name and greatness — a wall of adamant, 
in the unconquerable energies of a united 
people. 

It only remains for me now, humbly to 
move, ** That the Petition of the general 
body of the Irish Catholics, and the other 
Petitions from liis Majesty's Irish subjects 
of that religious persuasion, which lie 
upon your lordship's table, may be 
referred to a Committee of the whol^ 
Houae/^ 
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Respecting the Petitions of the English 
Catholics, I have carefully abstained from 
offering any observafion — I did not feel, 
that the cause, which I have been . plead- 
ing, required tlie aid even of their acknow- 
ledged respectability-^and I was appre- 
hensive of weakening, by the indiscreet 
aeal of a feeble advocate, the force of 
that appeal to your lordships’ justice and 
feelings, which they have so wisely com- 
mitted to the experienced abilities of the 
Irish eaal-^l cannot however permit the 
present occasion to pass away, without 
desiring thus to register the tribute of my 
humble testimony, to that undeviating te- 
nor of unshaken loyal ty ^to the King, and 
xealous submission to the Jaw, which 
slander itself has rrever dared to assail 
with its unhallowed breath-— aiid to those 
hereditary claims to private regard, and 
public conhdence, which have ever dis- 
tinguished that blameless, and meritorious 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects* 

The Earl of Clancarty stated, that how- 
ever little accustomed to consume the 
time of the House upon the ordinary dis- 
cussions, which came before parliament, 
he should be extremely reluctant to allow 
that debate to pass over, without shortly 
stating an outline of the view with which 
the question under consideration present- 
ed itself to his ; jjjore especially as 
the present, was the fim opportunity with 
which he had ever been furnished, of 
delivering his sentiments upon it in Par- 
liament. He did not rise at that early pe- 
riod of the debate for the purpose of an- 
swering the noble earl who had brought 
forward this question, for in many of his 
sentiments he entirely agreed, but for the 
purpose of placing the matter at issue 
upon its proper grounds, and presenting 
it, in that point of view, in which, under 
jft'esent circumstances, and at the present 
time, he thought, it ought be considered. 
He was willing fully to admit, that the 
acts of parliament cited by the noble 
earl, inclusive of the act of settlement, 
furnished no bar whatever, to the cnnces- 
sion of further privileges to his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects, he was also 
willing to concur with the noble earl in 
the interpretation he had given to the co- 
ronation oath ; although, as far as this in- 
terpretation w^ent to the supposed opinions 
of his Majesty, (who must doubtless be 
considered, as the sole and unfettered 
of its bearings npon his conscience) 
that the obligatlpn of this oath extended 
to his legislative capacity, ford Clancarty 


could not but think the references made 
extremely irregulari and equaHy to have 
heen avoided, with any rewence to the 
powers Or privileges of the lower HoOse of 
parliament* Lord Clancarty stated him- 
self to have been of the hombcr of 
those, who conceived, that there was no- 
thing in the Roman Catholic tehets as 
now acknowledged and inculcatted in Ire- 
land, of such a pernicious nature, so inimi- 
cal to the constituiional establishments 
of ibis country, as must necessarily, 
under all ciTcumstances, at all times, 
and notwithstanding any arrangements 
which might be framed with them, ope- 
rate to exclude them from those civil 
privileges which they now sought at the 
hands of parliament. He had further 
thought, that if, setting aside all bigotry, 
distrust and jealousy, the Roman Catho- 
lics should come forward in search of the 
desired indulgences, with affectionjo the 
government into the employments of 
which, it their wish to enter, with 
confidence in the Ic^gislature in ihe func- 
tions of which they were desirous of par- 
ticipating, w ith respect and deference to 
the ecclesiastical and civil establishments 
of the state, of w hich they sought to be- 
come co-guardians with us ; with a ready 
disposition to obviate, rather than to create 
diiliculties, and with an expressed inten- 
tion to submit to such restrictions, not in- 
compatible with the tenets of their faith, 
as might be deemed necessary for the? 
security of our ecclesiastical and civil 
establishments, and the independence of 
the state ; that it wouiil be vvise, politic, 
and expedient, as the best, (nay, perhaps 
the only) method of governing 3,000,000 of 
his Majesty’s people, to qualify the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland fot a full parti- 
cipation in all the privileges enjoyed by 
their Protestant fellow subjects. — Suc h had 
been, and such srill continued to be his 
opinions. He had also conceived that 
the disposition of tlie Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics was of this favourable description ; 
he had drawn his opinions on this subject, 
from •a very extensive communication and 
acquaintance with the members of that 
body, sthd from having long been in ha- 
bits of great intimacy ^nd friendship with 
some very valuable individuals of that 
communion. .Hence he had been led to 
suppose that if the enjoyment of their re- 
ligious faith should be secured to them, 
they would make no objection to such 
checks upon, and dodiheations of the 
discipline of theh church, as* might bfe 
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coolliflered either necessary or desirable 
with a view to Ihe security of our religious 
aiMl constitutional establishments, or even 
to obviate what they might conceive to be 
the prejudices of their Protestant brethren. 
•*^Late events, to which he should have 
occasion to advert presently, had very 
much shaken, although be should be sorry 
to admit, that they had altogether over- 
thrown, the favourable opinions he had 
termed of the disposition of the Irish Ko- 
man Catholics. On the contrary, he was 
still sanguine enough to hope that the 
time was not far distant, when the present 
ferment in the Irish Roman Catholic 
mind ; created, fomented, and continued, 
no doubt, by those who were hostile to 
further concessions, would subside ; when 
CQol reasoning would take the place of 
brawling violence, and more liberal sen- 
timents towards those with whom they 
express a desire of coalescing, and a better 
sense *of their own interest again resume 
their influence over the council and opi- 
nions of the Irish Roman Catholics -al- 
ready, publications had appeared from the 
pens of some learned and worthy persons 
of that communion, the sound and able ar- 
guments of which do as much honour to 
their understanding, as the liberal manner 
in which the whole subject is viewed, 
both as affecting the Protestant establish- 
ments, and the interest of the .Roman Ca- 
tholics, does everlasting credit to the hearts 
and feelings of their authors. It is im- 
possible that publications of this sort, at 
once consistent with the Roman Catholic 
faith, and calculated in unison therewith 
to impress the necessity of security to the 
state in tVie event of further concession, 
should not have their effect. For the 
present how^ever, the recent conduct of 
the Irish Roman Catholics had rendered 
Ijpy legislative step favourable to their 
wishes, ill his mind utterly impracticable ; 
by their pwn conduct they had in the most 
effectual manner served the views of their 
enemies, by depriving those who thought 
favourably of their admission to further 
privileges (but who, at the same time are 
not therefore the less disposed to maintain 
the ecclesiastical and civil establishments 
of the country invii^late, and to secure the 
independence of the state from foreign in- 
fluence) of every argument in their fa- 
vour. By their own conduct they had 
fortified every objection ag linst their 
Alarms, and restored to their full vigour 
the dying prejudices, which though the 
Mtient miti^ondttct of those of their com- 


munion, had legitimately created; mo- 
dern professions on their part, and mo- 
dern liberality on the part of the Protes-- 
tant, h^d almost extinguished. — There re- 
mained indeed much ground ibr the Irish 
Roman Catholic to tread back, before he 
could place himself in the same favour- 
able situation in which he stood prior to 
the events already alluded to. 

Much as he should conceive that it 
would have consisted with true policy, 
wisdom and expediency , to admi^the Ro- 
man Catholics to further privileges, if 
they had come forward in their demands, 
with a true conciliatory disposition ; if, 
setting aside all bigotry and intolerance 
with which theV have of late been so 
profuse in their charges upon us, they 
had shewn a desire to obviate well founded 
objections, by submitting to such re- 
straintson their church discipline, as (with- 
out affecting the Roman Catholic faith) 
w^ould at once have afforded security to 
the ecclesiastical and civil establishment 
and independence of the state, and at the 
same time have enfranchised their own 
church from that stale of abject slavery 
and blind submission to the see of Rome, 
of which, at this day it furnishes a solitary 
example to the rest of the universe ; 
much as he should conceive that it would 
under such circumstances, have consisted 
with true jiolicy, yvisdunThijd expediency, 
to have forwarded the views of the Irish 
Roman Catholic.^, lie should think it the 
very reverse of all these, while they should 
continue to evince contrary dispositions. 

Can those safely be admitted into the 
confidential offices of the state, or into 
the legislature, who assert in practice, al- 
though they deny in theory, a power ut- 
terly inconsistent with the independence 
of the state ? can they be deemed safe 
guardians of our ecclesiastical eslablisl^ 
ments, who have of late shewn such bitter 
enmity to our church, and deny the means 
by which those establishments can alone 
be rendered secure, consistently w'ith fur- 
ther concession ? Why go into a Com- 
mittee to form arrangements, when one of 
the necessary parties to these arrange- 
ments tells us in advance, that he will 
consent to nothing ? Why seek to make 
conditions, when every one of the peti- 
tions are studiously framed upon the prin- 
ciple of absolute and unconditional con- 
cession ? 

Lord C lane arty stated himself to be 
happy to find that the ^oble earl (loVd 
Donoughmore) had very caqtiously ab^ 
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stained from urging any* argument in | 
support of hiii motion founded upon the 
alled^ed right of thef Koman Catholics ; 
he should not therefore take up their lord* 
ships lime, in restating arguments by 
which reasoning of this nature had been 
so oiten, and so unanswerably refuted. 

But somewhat had been said by the noble 
earl, and much at all times been stated 
both in and out cd pariiarnenT, of the ne- 
cessity ot conciliating the Roman Catho- 
lics <jf Ii||>land ; and for the benjeticial ef- 
fects ol conciliation rightly understood, 
there was no man more an advocate than 
iumsell. it should however, be recol- 
lected that as there were two parties to 
every act ot conciliation, viz. the party to 
conciliate anti the party to be conciliated, 
so iht re were corresponding dispositions 
of mind in each of these parlies, essentially 
necessary to render the work of concilia- 
tion complete. 

Upon the parr of the Protestants let it 
be asked whether the whole of his Ma- 
jesty's reign liad not presented one 
uniform course of conciliation to the 
Roman Catholic s f If an instance was 
wanting super-emiiiently to mark this, 
a better could not be selected, than that 
adduced for a very ditferent purpose 
by the noble earl, when in 1793, the par- 
liament of Ireland^t t^. recommendation 
of the crown, exfetlcled^the privileges of 
the Roman Catholics, so far beyond what 
the noble earl slates to have been the 
then expectations of that body. An act of 
beneficence which the noble earl, speak- 
ing, as he appears to do, the sense of the 
Koman Catholics of Ireland, would with 
better policy, as well as better grace, and 
more propriety and justice, have attri- 
buted toils true and benevolent source, than 
to the base motive from which lie stated it 
t(f have originated. 

But for a more recent vindication of the 
Protestant disposition upon this ques- 
tion, let it be asked, whether when a 
noble baron (lord Grenville,) whose ab- 
sence from this House, as well as the 
cause of whose absence, we all regret, let it 
be asked whether when that noble lord 
felt himself at liberty, ' to express a 
strong opinion, founded on that of the im- 
mediate agent of the Roman Catholic 


* Although lord Donoughmore in his 
opening speech did not touch upon the 
Roman Catholic claims, as founded in 
right, in his repks he very fully adopted 
this mode of reasraing 


clergy, that the Roman Catholics ofTre- 
land would be willing to submit to a ne- 
gative upon the part of the crown in the 
appointment of their prelates ; a sent^ 
ment almost universally favourable to 
their cause did not arise throughout the 
country ? 

Weak and utterly inefficient, un coopted 
with others of a stronger nature, as 
he should ever think what has been 
called the Veto, would have proved as a 
security to our ecclesiastical establish- 
ments and to the iiidependence of the 
state, a general feeling was not the less 
created m the Protestant mind towards 
the Roman Catholics, at such an indica- 
tion of a conciliatory disposition. — Not 
having then the honour of a seat in either 
house of parliament, he could only speak 
of the favourable sentiments created by 
this proposal within doors from the testu 
mony of others; their lordships, hovaever, 
were competent to decide whether he had 
been wrong in thence concluding that a 
very considerable impression had been 
made in parliament, by the apparently au- 
thorized proposal made by the noble lord. 
But to the effect profiuced by it out of 
parliament, he could speak w^ith greater 
confidence, and assert without the fear of 
contradiction, that a sensation almost uni- 
versally favourable to the further exten- 
sions of Roman Catholic privileges, was 
every where perceptible, and ,that very 
many of those who would not theretofore, 
have regarded further concessions to the 
members of that communion without the 
greatest reluctance, were thereby ren- 
dered converts to their cause, ajid would 
no doubt so have continued, had the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves not interfered to 
destroy the fabric, which Protestant be- 
nevolence was thus in the act of raising 
for their advantage. 

Was this favourable disposition on the 
part of the Protestant met by a correspon- 
dent disposition on the part of the Koman 
Catholic ? 

Shall we find any thing like an inclina- 
tion tcT conciliate, in the resolutions of their 
titular bishops in September 1 808 ? Or in 
the resolutions lately passed by them in 
the month of FebruaryHast, upon some of 
which he should have occasion presently 
to observe ? Shall w'e discover any indica- 
tion of a mind desirous of conciliation in 
the appointment of Dr. Milner as the agent 
of the titular prelacy at the seat of govern- 
ment ; a man of all ofhers the most unfit 
to have been selected fur such a purpose, a 
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peivon of a roost unbending disposition, 
bigottad to his own religion, intolerant of 
enrs, one who says and unsays at pleasure 
lieobrding to the changes of the day ; who 
authorizes the noble baron (lord Grenville) 
and other distinguished advocates for the 
Koman Catholics (Messrs. Ponsonby and 
Grattan) in smother place, and this under his 
band, to assure parliament of his persuasion 
that the titular episcopacy of Ireland vyill 
cheerfully submit to aneflectual negative 
m the crown in the appointment of their 
prelates ; and afterwards not only denies 
having so done, but in his published letter 
to Mr. Coyne, asserts that he would rather 
lose the last drop of his blood than be in- 
strumental to a non-catholic king^s ob- 
taining any power or influence over any 
part of their church. 

This is* Dr. Milner’s mode of keeping 
faith with heretics — this is his commejit 
upon«that part of the oath taken by him 
in coininon with the other Koman Ca- 
tholics of the empire. Shall# we find a 
disposition to conciliate in the unani- 
mous thanks voted to this gentleman, by 
the titular p^clac^^ and their reappoint- 
ment of him as their agent in February 
last, after all this conduct, after these and 
other oflensive publications, more parti- 
cularly after that of his Tour tlirough Ire- 
land, in which he labours to irritate the 
people of Ireland against British connec- 
tion, in ii'hich he falsely slanders, and 
endeavours to debase and vilify all that is 
respectable, and to exalt all that is base 
and seditious ? — Shail we discover a con- 
ciliatory disposition upon the part of the 
Koman Qatholics of Ireland, in the encou- 
ragement given to various other publica- 
tions aiming directly to ridicule and de- 
grade the established church, and which 
disgrace the press of that country ? He 
«would wish more particularly to call their 
lordship^s attention to the republication of 
Ward’s Errata of the^rotestant Bible, and 
Controversy of Ordination, ushered into the 
world as it had been under the patronage 
of upwards of 100 of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, of several of those who w8re en- 
joying th,e benefits of Protestant liberality 
and munificence in the college *of May- 
nootb, and of a vdiry considerable number 
of iheir laity, all of whose names were 
pompously set forth in the first pages of 
this book,— a work which had been rightly 
described by a divine of our cluirch as 
having been first published in IdSB for 
the purpose of vififying and degrading 
Ihe ^tabKshed churchy and republished in 


the year 1807, for the same purpose ; — a 
publication in whicii the predecessors of 
the most reverend atid right reverend pre- 
lates on the bench, and by clear deduction 
those very reverend prelates themselves, 
are asserted to be usurpers of their spi- 
ritual apd ^ episcopal functions.— -Such is 
the disposition to conciliate of these pa- 
tronizers of' this work ; such their regard 
for our church establishment ; such the 
method in which they fulfil the oath taken 
by them under the Irish statute Geo. 3, 
c. 21, in which they have sworn not to 
exercise any privilege to which they then 
were, or might become inti tied, to disturb 
and Weaken the protestant religion, and 

piotestaiTt government in this kingdom 

He had not stated these instances of indis- 
position upon the part of the Koman Ca- 
tholics, with any view of irritating the feel- 
ings of those, who were hostile to them, or 
with any desire to perpetuate the memory 
of transactions so little honourable to 
those who bore a share in them ; but for 
the honest purpose of warning the Roman 
Catholic clergy, if they were really desir- 
ous, as they professed to be, of obtaining 
from their lay brethren those further privi- 
leges sought by them at the hands of par- 
liament, (and their sincerity in this re- 
spect bad been very reasonably doubted 
from their late conduct.^ — for the purpose 
he said of warning the^omdh Catholics 
of every description; if they were really 
desirous of obtaining the extension of pri- 
vileges stated in the prayer of their peti- 
tion, to pursue a very different course, 
from that which they had recently adopt- 
ed, — of teaching them that the path they 
had followed had been falsely chosen, and 
was likely to lead them to an irretrievable 
distance from the goal at which it was their 
object to arrive. 

-Lord C. next adverted to the late refe- 
lutions adopted by the titular prelates of 
the Irish Roman Catholic church, in the 
month of February last, and contained in 
their Address to the clergy and laity of 
the Roman Catholic dmrehes in Ireland, 
a copy of which he then held in his hand. 
The first of these resolutions is, That 
it appertains to the order, charge, and 
spiritual authority of bishops in the Ca- 
thoiic church, and is inseparable from 
" their mission, to propose, entertain, and 
without any lay intervention, on 
** points of Christian faithv and of general 
** diseif4tne.” — ^Nove be would undertake 
to say, that there was M tn any country 
on the globe, whether mder aR^an Ca- 
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tholic or Protestant govertinient, any body 
of Roman Catholic bishops who would, at 
this day, presume to* arrogate to them- 
selves, much less who would dare {o exe- 
cute powers co-extensivc with those as- 
sumed by the Irish titular clergy, by this 
resolution. Surely it was not necessary 
for their lordships to be told that the dis- 
cipline of a church, and especially of the 
Roman Catholic church, involves much 
matter of temfmral concern,and consequent^ 
ly tliatthf assumption ofan exclusive power 
to propose and judge without lay inter- 
vention on points of discipline, is a direct 
assertion of a temporal authority, assumed 
by the Irish titular bishops to the exclu- 
sion of the throne, the government, and tlie 
legislature of this kingdom. 

While this resolution, so directly sub- 
versive of the independence of the state, 
remains unrevoked, it would be utterly 
impossible i‘ur the legislature of this coun- 
try, to proceed one step further in this 
business. 

The second resolution merel)^ confirms 
the resolution of September 1808, which 
stated it to be the decided opinion of the 
Roman Catholic prefetes of Ireland, that 
it was inexpedient to introduce any alter- 
ation in the mode hitherto observed in the 
nomination of Irish Roman Catholic bishops. 

Upon the third^jyii^jipally, and par- 
tially, on other succ^ding resolutions, 
those already cited seem to be founded. 

The third resolution sets forth That 
" the oath of allegiance, which, under the 
provisions of an Irish act of parliament 
is tendered to, and is taken by his Ma- 
jesty^s Irish Roman Catholic subjects, 
was agreed to, and approved by all the 
** Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland,^^&c. 
— And that said oath contains such ample 
declaration of civil faith and attachment, 
Siich total and explicit abjuration of all 
foreign pretensions, whether spiritual or 
temporal, to intermeddle in the civil es- 
'' tablishments or laws of this part of his 
** Majesty dominions, as that they do 
not conceive any security or pledge can 
be more more eftectual.^^ 

As far, he said, as tlte oaths referred to 
in this Resolution went to the total abroga- 
tion of all those pernicious doctrines for- 
merly attributed to the members of the 
Roman Catholic church, they were, in- 
deed, very valuable securities, and he was 
happy to state it as his firm opinion, that 
the titular bishops, and other pastors, of 
their church, dic^ very sedulously teach 
their respective flocks, that so far from] 
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any of these tenets so dangerous in them- 
selves and so solemnly disavowed, forming 
part of the Roman Catholic faith; they 
were in the highest degree impious and 
antichristian. But, further than the re»^ 
nunciation of these formerly imputed doc- 
trines, be could not admit that iliese oaths 
furnished any elFectual securities on • the 
points at this day to be looked to.^Itit 
true, they contained an assertion of their 
belief, that neither the pope of Rome of 
any other foreign prince, prelate, state, 
or potentate hath, or ought to have, anv 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, su- 
periority or pre-eminence, directly or in- 
directly within this realm. But did not 
the Roman Catholics consider, and was it 
not the very essence of their belief, that 
the pope was the supreme head on earth, 
over their church, both in matters of doc- 
trine and discipline? Is it not well known 
that many matters even of their faUh, as 
in the instance of marriage, are of a 
mixed nature, involving as well concerns 
of a temporal, as of a spiritual nature ? and 
is it not obvious that regulations concern- 
ing the discipline of their church, must 
necessarily affect things temporal ? Who 
then, in the event of any papal bull, man- 
date, rescript or other instrument, concern- 
ing these matters, is to be the judge of its 
bearing and effect on the temporal concerns 
of the states who is under their oaths to 
determine how much of their mixed juris- 
dictions belong to God, how much to 
Caesar ? Why, doubtless, the persons who 
take the oaths were alone, as things at pre- 
sent stood, competent to decide this ques- 
tion.— Now this was the very ^hing of 
which he complained, and which in di- 
rect contradiction to this 3d Resolution, 
evinced the urgent necessity of some fur- 
ther and better securities for the preserva- 
tion of the independence of the state.—* 
For besides the utter impossibility of re- 
cognizing a principle, which would place 
the temporal independance of the consti- 
tuted authorities in all matters of a mixed 
nature at the disposition of others ;• let it 
be considered, what was the description of 
persons in whose hands this power was 
laced. *It was not his intention, neither 
ad he any inclination, to speak otherwise 
than with respect of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy ; but in addition to the 
known and acknowledged propensity of 
all mankind to acquire power, and to ex^ 
tend it when acquired the historic pagoS^ 
laws, and records of every age and coun- 
try, since the establishment of popery. 
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' would furnish sufficient proof that thfe 
clergy of that church were of all other 
description of persons^ most desirous of 
encroachment. But even if, contrary to 
all past experience, we should admit, that 
no such love of power could exist in the ' 
mitids of the hierarohy of Ireland ; 
is it fiot^hvions, that with the very best 
and purest iatentioni, men whose peculiar 
duly it was to advance the concerns of 
tbeir religion^ would be apt, in their de* 
termination upon any regulation of disci* 
pline, whether emanating from themselves 
under the exckisive power, set up in their 
first resolution, or from the authority of 
the chief of their church, to overlook the 
temporal effect, in the spiritual advantage, 
and thus, with the utmost innocence of 
heart usurp upon the prerogatives of the 
temporal government; parliament can 
never admit of things being placed in this 
situation. — If, indeed, the power of decid- 
ing tmon their points of discipline, was 
placeu in the hands of the temporal go- 
vernment, under the responsibility of mi- 
nisters, as is ought to be, and this with 
perfect consistency md accordance with 
the Roman Catbolic faith, then indeed, 
there would be found that security against 
foreign interposition which is asserted by 
the 3d Resolution, but which, as matters 
actually stand, does not in effect exist. 

To shew, however, that thw abstinence 
from all desire to interfere in matters of a 
temporal nature, or to affect the temporal 
concerns of the subjects of Ireland, by the 
spiritual means placed in their hands, 

, however it might influence the minds of 
abme, wa^ certainly not a universal sen- 
timent among the Roman Catholic titular 
bishops; he should take the liberty of 
mentioning a case which had recently 
bieen decided in the court of King’s bench, 
ki Dublin. 

Such of tbeir lordships as had a copy of 
the Resolutions of thy titular bishops, if 
they would turn to the signatures, would 
find the name of Peter Mac Loughton. 
This person was titular bishop of Ruphoe, 
sbd an action was brought against him by 
one Philip Boyle, a shoe-maker of the town 
di'Ballyshannon, under the foHou^ing cir- 
cUinstances. ^ 

Roman Catholic chapel had been 
built by subscription in tkat town, and 
considerable disconient prevailed among 
the fowter, order nf inh abitants, because 
thy parish priest had^ taken <ttf a laige por- 
ttdn of the most convenient part of this 
buiiding, kir the purrpose of erecting seats 
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for the more opulent, which be sold for 
his own advantage. The plaintiff Boyle,r> 
probably from being* more loud, and 4ea%-. 
restrained in his opposition to this pro*^ 
ceedrng, unfortunately attracted the dia-« ^ 
pleasure of the church, the effect of whicli^* 
was that a sentence of excommontcation 
wasfuiniinated against him bythedefendant 
Mac Loughton in his character of Roman 
Catbolic bishop of the diocese; the con- 
sequence of which, as he understood, was 
loss of trade and ultimate bapkruptcy. 

The cause came on fo be tried at Lif- 
ford, at the Spring Assizes 1 809, when a 
verdict was given for the plaintiff with 
damages to the amount of 125L — The 
judgment was however arrested ; and from 
a praiseworthy motive in the court of 
King’s bench, who seemed desirous to pre- 
vent scandal, by recommending the affair 
to be compromised, it stood over from 
time to time till the last term. As a purse 
had however been collected to support 
Boyle, so as he understood, a weighty one 
'was formed by the Homan Catholic digni- 
taries to support the bishop ; and a few 
days only since the court of King’s bench 
solemnly delivered their opinion in favour 
of the plaintiffi 

He had not adduced this case for the 
purpose of insinuating that the seiiteQce 
of excommunicayonv...jgcording to the 
true tenets of the Roman Catholic faith, 
professed to have any other effect than 
that of depriving the party of spiritual 
comforts; on the contrary be gave credit 
to Dr. Troy’s assertion, that the privation 
of spiritual communication was according 
to the doctrine and discipline of their 
church, the sole consequence of such a 
sentence; but he had adduced it as an 
additional instance, to mark that the prac- 
tice of their prelates were not always in 
conformity with the theories of their reli- 
gion, and for the purpose of shewing as 
well from the facts on which the action 
was founded, as from the support" which 
the defendant’s cause bad obtained from 
their dignitaries, that the Romish h»er- 
archy were not averse to the assumption 
of temporal power, or that temporal ef- 
fects should flow from the spiritual means 
at their disposal, that they would there- 
fore be unfit persons to decide in mafters 
of mixed concern, as to the proportion of 
power they should reserve to themselves, 
and how much they would permit to be 
exercised by the temporal government^ 
and consequently that the securities of th« 
existing OMihs referred to in the 3d Reso* 
lutioti, were incomplete and ineffectuali 
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But if asjr dMbt coald still exist as to 
the^ iieeei^y of ; fiirtiber socuritics m the 
efOAt of a liiirdier extmstoii of powers to 
Mio Somn Catto^ of Ifelaad, purely 
tte wooM be to be found in the present 
silutfon of thm spiritual head^ actually a‘ 
prkotier in the pow^r and custody of our 
atoh^enetoy-^^Neither was the pope^s 
captiai^ oreriooked by these Resolutions^ 
althougn it was sdmewhat curious to ob«* 
serve the manner in which the titular 
bishops ff Ireland therein treated the 
subject 

By their 10th Resolution they in ad- 
vance f* annul and cancel as to any efiect 
all briefs, or pretended briefs, bulls, or 
pretended bulls, rescripts, even as of his 
proper motion, and certain knowledge, 

' bearing title as from his said holiness, 
and purporting to be declaratory of his 
free, or of any resignation of the papal 
^'office;*' hereby affirming, what no man 
can doubt, that the pope, while in cap- 
tivity, may be constrained to affix the 
stamp of his authority to acts contrary to 
his free will and opinion ; while, strange 
to say« the act of his resignation is the only 
one in which they seem to conceive it 
possible that such coertion can be effec- 
tually used ; for the other Resolutions from 
the 7th to the 12th inclusive, go either 
directly or indirectly to affirm the other 
powers of the pope as^^tually subsisting, 
and existing in him, his captivity not- 
w'ithstanding. Now it was well known, 
and this power was actually referred to in 
the 12th Resolution, that authority ever 
acknowledged, and sometimes actually 
exercised did exist in the pope, of his 
own mere motion, and without any elec- 
tion either of the titular bishops or any 
other persons, directly to appoint to the 
vacant titular sees in Ireland. Nay, an 
instance of this sort either had very rje- 
cently happened, or was at the present 
moment in progress to happen, by the ap- 
intment of a successor to the late Dr. 
lion, in the arch see of Tuam, the person 
either actually appointed, or about to be 
appointed having never gone through even 
the ceremony of election ; but having, 
through the intercession of Dr. Dillon, been 
appointed ids coadjutor, by the sole au- 
thority of the pope, is now by tfie same 
authority advanced to'tbe archieptscopacy, 
without ever having undergone any elec- 
tion. Is it then, he would ask, too much to 
suppose that Buonapartd, that pious, and 
worthy eldest son of the Roman Catholic 
church, might think it expedient through 
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the coersed andiprsty ofr^his jwssoner, not 
only directly to appoint crealpres of hia 
Own i4o all the vatiaiit titular jeea in Ire- 
land, but through the name abso- 

lutely . to govern the 
church of that country^ and tbus4ii0^^ 
the power and influends 
cesaarily flow from suph 
would not the titular bishe!»i<f^4|s<tdaq|||e 
blush with confusion at the 
thatin such an event of which^ 

10th Resolution, they had absolijdely 
seen the possibility, whiie^ they ^refused bci ^ 
their own benim and tolejrant. sovereia^, 
guarded by the responsibility of bis . 
ministers, the exerciser pf a simple nega^ 
tive in the appointment of their , prelates, j 
they throw open* the whole dominion of 
their church to thp most merciless., pf . 
tyrants, and the bitterest enemy of theirs, 
and of every other religious mith under 
heaven. 

Much had been said in another place , 
(by Mr. Grgttan) upon the subject of what 
has been called oomestic appointments^ 
and those have been urged as a substitute 
for the negative upon the part of the crownji 
to which the Roman Catholics refuse to 
submit, and the noble earl has likewise 
touched upon this subject; (here lord 
Donoughmore dissented )~he should be 
sorry to mis-state any man, neither did he 
think he had, merited the interruption by 
mis-stating the noble earl ; the noble earl 
bad certainly not mentioned domestic ap- 
pointments m direct terms as a substitute 
for the veto ; but he had strongly com- 
mended the Resolutions of the Roman 
Catholics of Tipperary and Kildare, to 
the attention of the House, the tfhoie ob- 
ject of which was to set up these domestic 
appointments, as calculated effectually to 
answer every purposeof security proposed 
by the veto. He therefore thought him- 
self fully warranted in stating that the 
noble earl had also referred to this subject^ 
(to this lord Donoughmore nodded assent,) 
—Those who urged this matter of domes* 
tic appointments, had not thought fit pro# 
ciselyvto inform us what was medbt by 
them ; neither had they told us whether 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Irelimd were 
more likely to assent tp this, than to the 
former proposal concerning the veto* 
For his part, the only sense he could affix 
to this proposition of domestic apj^intr* 
ments was this, viz* that in future* m va- 
cancies in the titular sees should be filled 
up by the electioD of the Roman Catbolie 
bishc^s or others, to tba exclusion nf di« 
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rect appointments by the pope ; but if 
this is the true sense in which this propo- 
sal is 'made, in addition to what is stated 
in the fifteenth Kesolution, we know in 
advance from the other Resolutions, more 
especially the 9th and 1 4th, that the titular 
bishops of Ireland .will not consent to it, [ 
even weak and inefficient as it is to any ‘ 
purpose of security. By the last of these 
a negative seems put to any present change 
in their ecclesiastical appointments, while 
the 9tb, which is one of those Resolutions 
upon which the refusal of the veto in the 
crown is sought to be supported, sets forth, 

** that the spirit of fellow suffering, with 
the afflicted church of Christ, and of 
''abhorrence of the mii;deed, by which 
" the salutary function -of the papal see 
has been intercepted, through open vio- 
lence against the meekest of men; as 
" well as the sentiment of duty, fraternity 
" and reverence towards our guiltless 
" brother and spiritual chief, forbid us to 
** take up, as spoils, any part of the right 
of the apostolic sec, so invaded, violated, 
'' and trodden down, for a time, by sacri- 
" lege.** Now it was not within the 
scope of credibility, that after, on such 
principles, refusing to their sovereign that 
which in its' utmost presumed exercise, 
would scarcely in a degree the most mi- 
nute intrench upon the full plenitude of 
apostolic power, — they should themselves, 
ill direct violation of these principles, 
usurp to iheinselves so important a branch 
of the acknowledged papal prerogative, as 
that by which the head of their church 
was authorized to make direct appoint- 
ments to the titular bishoprics of Ireland. 
It was impossible that while they put 
forth the generous and praiseworthy 
motives contained in the 9th Resolution, in 
order to defend the powers and privileges 
j>f the holy see, against all others, they 
should suffer these motives to sleep rather 
than suffer them to interfere with the gra- 
tification of an illicit lust of power in them- 
selves. It wac consequently impossible. 
Consistently with this 9th Resolution, that 
these ^domestic appointments, even if they 
did, as he thought they did not, furnish 
ftny thing like a security, could be assented 
to by the papal clorgy of Ireland. — These 
Kesolutions, thus adopted by all the titular 
bhhops of Ireland, were imjnediately com- 
municated to the laity of that persuasion, 
and at a meeting of the general Com- 
tilittee of that body on the 2nd of March 
last, stated to bhve been respectably 
intended by the different members, from. 


all parts of Ireland, thanks were unani- 
mously voted to the titular bishops for 
such communication, and a substantive 
Resolution adopted by them to the follow'- 
ing eflect : That as Irishmen, and as 
Catholics, we never can consent to any* 
dominion or controul whatsoever, over 
the appointment of our prelates, on the 
part of the crown, or the servants of the 
crown.** 

These acts have not been since dis- 
avowed or ever reclaimed again^^, by any 
portion of the Irish Roman Catholics, so 
that they must be taken not only as the 
acts of the clergy, but of the lay members 
of that Communion.— Such then he stated 
to be the Resolution of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, by which they refused to 
the state any interference, how'ever slight 
and indirect, in their church management; 
at the same time, that they sought at the 
hands of parliament, a direct, positive, 
and substantive interference; in the affairs 
of ours. — Where, he w ould ask w'as the rc- 
cipreicity, of this proceeding If two in- 
dependent states entered into negoiiations 
for a treaty, reciprocity and efjuality were 
the basis cn which suchnegociation would 
proceed, but it should seem, in the present 
disposition of the Irish Roman Catholics, 
that principles of this nature were then 
thought to be too favourable to be admitted 
111 an arrangemfiit mfli their sovereign. 
— It was on every ground to be hoped, 
that better dispositions would soon in- 
fluence their conduct, for while they should 
coiUinuc thus blind to their own interests, 
thus bigotted to the opinions of their en- 
slaved and degraded church, it would b^ 
absolutely impossible for their lordships to 
entertain any proposition for the further 
extension of their civil privileges. 

Although he could not admit a hope 16 
be held out to the Roman Catholics*of 
further privileges, while their sentiments 
continued as they were ; still less consent 
to going into a Committee on their peti- 
tions, under the conviction that every 
arrangement which could be therein de- 
vised, would be refused on their part ; he 
could not agree with a noble earl (lord 
Grey) W'ho in presenting one of these pe- 
titions, he understood to say that it would 
be unwise in the advocates for the Roman 
Catholics to state their views of the stipu- 
lations which should be made for security 
to our establishments, in the event of con- 
ceding further privileges.— Neither could 
he admit the reason stated for this forbear- 
ance, by distinguished supporter 
• 
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Roman Catholic concession (JVlr** Poa- 
sonby) in another place, viz. that state- 
ments of this sort were likely to promote 
cavil, and enable the enemies of the mea- 
sure to irritate and excite the parties one 
against the other. For his part, he saw 
this matter in a very different light, — ^he 
was of opinion, that the sentiments of the 
leading members of both Houses could 
not be too publicly made known upon this 
subject, conceiving as he did, that so far 
from serying to irritate and separate, the 
publicity of the terms and conditions of 
arrangement, calculated to secure the 
constitutional establishments of the state 
in concurrence with the admission of the 
Roman Catholics to further privilege, 
would be the best means of drawing the 
parties together, and to reconcile each to 
that arrangement, in which the interests 
of both were so much concerned. 

The Protestant, by shewing him that 
those who were truly desirous of extend- 
ing the privileges of the constitution to 
the Roman Catholic subjects, ^were not 
unmindful of the interests of our own 
establishments, and of the necessity of 
strong and effectual security for their in- 
violability and permanence; the Roman 
Catholic, by making it manifest that the 
full and free exercise and enjoyment of the 
faith derived to hi m fro m his immediate 
ancestors, would notDnTj remain uninjured 
by such arrangements, but would in effect 
be doubly secured to him; his church 
rendered more respectable, and his clergy 
raised in public estimation, and their 
legitimate power and influence acknow- 
ledged, augmented, and supported. 

Under this impression, although he was 
far from ihinking that he fell under the 
description of those, whose sentiments 
upon this point it v/ould be most desirable 
tikhave known^ yet as the subject had re- 
ceived his best consideration, he thought 
the knowledge even of his sentiments upon 
it might be attended with advantage. 

He should therefore, with the leave of 
the House, shortly state the leading points 
of such an arrangement as he thought 
ought to satisfy both parties. The ob- 
jects to be obtained were, on the one hand, 
security to the protestant for the inviola- 
bility of the constitutional establishments; 
and on the other, a guarantee to the Roman 
Catholic for the IVee enjoyment of his 
faith. And it appeared to him that a very 
obvious method, and one which had been 
to a greater or lesser extent adopted in all 
other states, whether Roman Catholic^ 


Protestant or Greek, in similar arrange* 
ments, presented itself for the accomplish* 
ment of both these objects, viz. that of 
taking the broadly manifested distinction 
between matters of faith, and matters of 
discipline, as applicable to the Irish Romish 
Church, and leaving the former untouched, 
place the latter so much under the con* 
trol of the state, as to insure the inde* 
pendance of the temporal government, 
and with it the security and permanency 
of our ecclesiastical and civil establish* 
ments. It would, therefore, enter into hii 
views to secure by legislative declaration, 
the full and free enjoyment of their reli- 
gious tenets, to those professing the Roman 
Catholic religion in Ireland ; in addition 
to which, as well for the purpose of render- 
ing the situation of their clergy more 
respectable, as well as independent, he 
should wish to recommend a measure de- 
sirable under every point of view, and 
under all circumstances, but in hisVnind 
absolutely essential when coupled with 
that of granting further privileges to per- 
sons of that communion, he alluded to the 
measure of making a national provision 
for the Roman Catlmlic prelacy and in- 
ferior clergy of Ireland. Having done 
this for the Roman Catholics, with a view 
to the further concession of privilege, as a 
security to the Protestant, he should place 
the whole of the discipline of their church, 
wdiether originating from general coun- 
cils, from the authority of the pope, or 
from that of the titular bishops of Ireland, 
as asserted by them in the first of their 
late Resolutions, under the view of the exe- 
cutive government, subject of course, as 
every other act of this government must 
be, to the responsibility of ministers, so 
that no part of the discipline could ba 
brought into action, save with the consent 
of the executive magistrate ; and thus a 
thorough and efficientguarantee be aflfbrdetP 
both as against the interference of foreign 
authority in matters* of a temporal nature, 
as against what would be eqully perniciou'g 
in point of principle, and perhaps eveii 
more, to be avoided in point of pwictice, 
the interposition of a self arrogated au- 
thority ^nd influence in temporals by the 
sflbjects of the state to the exclusion of 
the sovereign. 

This arrangement would necessarily in- 
clude the pofirer of negativing not only 
the appointments of such prelates as migm 
be obnoxious to government, but WQjulS 
include a similar negative upon those of 
the inferior clergy, and at the same tim# 
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preT<€ 9 $|r th« issu® of an^ papal ball, man- 
44^> rescript, or other ihstrument of tlie 
li^,of Rome, save such as should have k- 
sjeived the sanction of the temporal power. 
?y an arrangement on such principles^ 
both the government and the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion exercised by the subjects of 
Ireland, would be placed in their proper 
situations, the former in full exercise of 
its temporal authority, competent to watch 
over the morals and education of its sub- 
jects, a matter of which of all others, the 
people of Ireland stood in the most need, 
and without the power, (under the legis- 
lative guarantee of parliament) to injure 
the Roman Catholic, except under such a 
dreadful weight of responsibility, as no 
man would be bold enough to encounter ; 
the latter in the full enjoyment of his 
religious faith, under the fostering protec- 
tion of the executive and legislative au- 
thorities, and in close union and connec- 
tion as it would then be with them. 

He was aware that an arrangement of 
the sort would be objected to by the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland ; in the pre* 
sent disposition of their minds they would 
in truth object to any thing ; he was also 
aware that all those assertions, rather than 
argumerns, to which the present ebullition 
in their minds had given birth, would 
again be weiferated. But the question 
Was not, what in the present frame and 
temper of their minds they would be 
found willing to acquiesce in, but to what 
they can submit consistently with the re^ 
ligious tenets of their faith ? for to this ex- 
tent, when they are seeking indulgences, 
the state has a right to expect their sub- 
mission. ^ 

Now there is no distinction taken, cer- 
tainly none from any authority that he 
had ever read of in their church, between 
jBubmission to such constraints in their dis- 
cipline, in a protestant state by a protes- 
tant government, and submission of a like 
nature under a,^ Ronlan Catholic prince. 
And if it is necessary (and it has uniformly 
been found necessary) in all Roman Ca- 
tholic^countries to secure the tempoial go- 
vernment against papal encroachment, and 
against the usurpation of the clergy acting 
tinder papal authority; and surely it will 
not be said even by the Irish titular bishops 
of the present day, that it is less necessary 
to guard against these under a Protestant, 
than under a state, acknowledging the 
spiritual supremacy of the see of Rome. 
It was never expeoted, even that the de- 
crees of general councils in matters of 


disciplme should be received and exscutdd 
in any state, except after having been 
viewed and approved of by that state ; Uius 
for example the decrees of the council of 
Trent in points of discipUne, were never 
received in France at all, and even in 
Spain were only partially and condition- 
ally adopted. — Shall it then be said# that 
a jrrotestant state is to be deprived of a 
similar security ? or that a Protestant 
prince is to submit to an eventual inter- 
ference of the pope, and of his <jwn sub- 
jects acting under the authority of the 
holy see, in the temporal concerns of his 
dominions, which no popish state, how- 
ever bigotted in its belief of the papal 
vicegerency, would ever for a moment 
tolerate or admit. 

But how does this matter stand with 
respect to the Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of countries, who equally with us disavow 
the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff? In 
upper Silicia under the king of Prussia, 
they submit even to a more extensive in- 
terfercnca on the part of their prince, for 
be actually nominates to their prelacy, in 
addition to the other powers of interference 
already referred to, yet the Roman Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of this extensive and 
populous province, are not the less 
esteemed as good Catholics ; so in the 
archiepiscopateof Mohillo, the emperor of 
Russia, similarly* extensive with those of 
the Prussian Monarch ; — so in the United 
Provinces, powers of the same nature are 
vested in the civil magistrate. A distinc- 
tion will doubtlessly be attempted to be 
made between matters of essential dis- 
cipline, and matters of discipline not es- 
sential ; and it will be said that the former 
cannot be placed at the option of a Pro- 
testant prince, or his mtnister> to accept 
or rejec^t, without danger to the Roman 
Catholic religion. — But if, as is the fact, 
in the despotic monarchy of Prussia, the 
prince exercises this power in matters of 
discipline of every description; where is 
there danger from the existence of a simi- 
lar, though less extended power in the go- 
vernment of this country. — If in Prussia a 
despotic military government, where the 
will oFthe prince makes the )aw,where there 
exists no guarantee against the abusive 
and oppressive exercise of the uncontrolled 
power of the -crown, greater powers of 
interference in their church exist, than 
are here suggested ; cam it be reasonabty 
said, that in this countj^ry, where every act 
of the crown is performed , under the ;striet 
responsibility of ministers j w^re open 
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the matter actually in question, no mi-- 
nister dare, in direct opposition ta the 
aelemn guarantee andtleclaration of parlia- 
ment securing the Koman Catholic faith, to 
impede the execution of any really es- 
sential branch of their church discipline : 
where a dreadful responsibility would 
attend him if he should so dare ; while 
at the same time there would pot be want- 
ing in parliament, persons of their per- 
suasion at all times competent and grilling 
to call forth this responsibility whenever 
necessity should require it ; can it then be 
reasonably ^ said, that in this country, the 
exercise of such powers could be sue- 
sessfoUy used, to the detriment of the 
Jtoman Catholic religion ? If then in the 
Protestant states of Prussia and the United 
Provinces, if in the sysmatic state of 
Russia, if in every Roman Catholic state, 
and it may be added, if in every state in 
the universe where there are any pro- 
portion of inhabitants of that persuasion, 
arrangements upon the principles already 
described have been made, or powers 
of a similar nature assumed and exercised 
by the temporal government submitted to, 
shall the Irish Roman Catholic alone ven- 
ture to say, that he cannot conscientiously 
submit the discipline of his church to 
similar control?— If so, he ventures to 
affirm that his chu ryky . and ever must he, 
incapable of coalesing with the state, he 
pronounces sentence of eternal exclusion 
upon those of his communion ; — he asserts 
that his church is unlike every other 
Christian church in the universe, and demon- 
strates either that the boasted maxim of 
his professed religion, viz. ** that the 
''Roman Catholic church is the same in 
*• all countries'^ is an impudent falsehood, 
or that the Irish church, however much it 
may be Roman, however much it may be 
Popish, certainly had no claim to stile 
itself part of a Catholic or universal church. 
—Was the Irish Romanist prepared to go 
this length ? — But it might be said that 
though submission to such matters as should 
necessary to the security of the state, 
might willingly be acquiesced in by the 
Irish Romar; Catholics, yet it could 
not be done without the sanction of the 
pope.— This he was willing in the fullest 
manner to admit; but then it behoved 
those who came forward to seek in- 
duigencies, to shew that they were in a 
situation to receive those indulgencies 
without injury to the granter, and con- 
sequently it lay with them, to obtain from 
their spiritual chief, those concessions 


whteh were necessary to plaee them in a 
situation to give full swurity to the state ; 
which if he should refuse, their quarrel 
ought to be with him, and not with the 
government or legislature of this country. 
He had now gone through the leading 
points, which most pressed upon his mincl ; 
on this question, he had stated himself 
as he most conscientiously was, a. true 
friend to the measure of further conces- 
sion, whenever the Irish Roman Catholics 
should return to a better mind, and shew 
themselves competent to receive those in- 
dulgencies which they sought; he bad 
warned them against the course they had 
latterly pursued, as calculated to place 
them at a distance not to be retrod 
from the objects they professed them- 
selves desirous of acquiring ; and he had 
lastly pointed out to them the route by 
which, in his judgment, they safely might 
travel, consistently with the best in^jerests 
of theirreligion; and by which, he conceiv- 
ed, they could not fail to arrive atthe ob- 
jects sought. And he should conclude by 
again urging to them the necessity of far 
different conduct than that lately adopt- 
ed by them both in feeling and ac- 
tion, towards the government, the eccle- 
siastical establishment and legislature of 
this country, till the arrival of which be 
should feel it his duty to oppose any 
further progress towards the accomplish- 
ment of their wishes. 

Lord My lords ; I shall sup- 

port the motion of the noble earl wlio 
opened the debate ; indeed 1 can find no- 
thing in the arguments of the noble lord 
who has just sat down, which even ques- 
tions the propriety of going into the com- 
mittee that has been proposed.— The mo- 
tionpf the noble earl, is not that we should 
comply with the full claims of the Catho- 
lic Petition (for if that had been the qoes« 
tion, there would have been some weight 
in the objections we have heard, and I 
should have been as forward as the noble 
lord himself to oppose so sudden and so 
unqualified a concession ; but no sqch un- 
qualified concession, nor indeed any con- 
cession whatsoever, has been proposed, 
but only that your lordships, according to 
the usual forms of parliament when mat- 
ters of moment are presented for delibe- 
ration, will resolve yourselves into a com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider 
them deliberately, whether it be practice 
hie to comply with a Petition on yotir 
table which you hav^ received ; and this 
you must have done without any motion 
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all; unless you were prepared indig- 
nafitly to refuse, even to take into notice 
at consideration the prayer of upwards of 
four millions of subjects, a large proportion 
Qfthe whole population of Ireland. — This 
is tbeoiily Question, if a question it can be 
called at this awcful crisis, when inde- 
pendently of the demands of justice, it be* 
conies an imperious duty to conciliate the 
attachment of so vast a portion of the po- 
pulation of the empire. Surely, my lords, 
if every idea of political prudence is not 
to be. madly abandoned, the perilous si- 
tuation of our affairs demand the most 
prompt, and the most affectionate atten- 
tion to the dutiful and respectful repre- 
sentations which you are now called upon 
to consider. 

For my own part, my lords, rigidly 
educated as I have been in Protestant 
principles, and I am afraid not without 
obstiq^ate prejudices against the Catholic 
faith, I cannot even figure to myself a 
doubt or difficulty, upon the subject in the 
shape it comes before us ; because the 
question now to be decided, is not whether 
the Roman Catholic religion be good or^ 
evil as a religion, but whether so long as* 
it exists amongst so large a proportion of 
the population of Ireland, we are not 
called upon so to deal with its professors 
as to make them safe and sound members 
of the British empire. How jthis may be 
best accomplished the motion does not 
even predicate, it only asks you to take 
it into consideration. 

My creed upon this momentous subject, 
is to be found in a letter to lord Fingal, 
lately printed, and in the hands of every 
body, as written by a noble lord, whose 
absence we regret in common. That let- 
ter places the whole subject iu a point of 
view so clear and unanswerable, as to elefv 
^11 crittcism from opponents, and to mock 
all commentary from those w’ho like me 
subscribe to it. It bears indeed, in every 
line of it, the stamp *and character of a 
great statesman and an honest man. It 
spates great difficulties, but they do not 
touch us to night. My lords, it by 
tlie merest accident that I happened to 
see, only two days ago, the Resolutions of 
the Roman Catholic clergy on the subject 
of the veto, a qualification, which 1 have 
always understood that my noble friend, 
to whom I have just alluded, was formally 
authorized to propose, as with the suppos- 
ed consent of the whole body of the Ca- 
tholics, whose opinions were taken to have 
been perfectly well Jknown to lord Fingal 


and to Dr. Milner. No man laments 
more than I do, the unfortunate change 
which appears to have taken place in that 
respect^ a change which undoubtedly has 
raised up formidable obstacles (but I 
trust not unsurmountable) to the great 
work w^e are engaged in, but, which by 
the various modifications that a committee 
w^ould no doubt originate, might be com- 
posed and done away. 

Whatever may be the religious objec- 
tions on this head, in the shape t^ey take 
at present, 1 trust they will be found in 
some mode or other to present no bar to 
the civil claims of the Catholics. The 
Roman Catholic religion, embraced as a 
Christian faith, is one thing, and the papal 
superstition, as it mixes with temporal 
power and dominion, is quite another. 1 
feel no alarm because religious principles 
may compel the Catholic to consider the 
pope as the only head of the Catholic 
church, if that supremacy be compleatly 
separated from every thing which touches 
allegiance^ and obedience to the state. 
And I confess, my lords, that after the 
imputations 1 had heard of Catholic sub- 
mission to foreign authority or to foreign 
influence, 1 was most agreeably surprised 
to see the solemn, unequivocal declarations 
of the Irish Catholics, botli clergy and 
laity, to stand firni and independent in 
their loyalty, to atfj^ure'ait temporal domi- 
nion or influence proceeding from any fo- 
reign source ; to acknowledge lio power 
in the pope, but in matters purely spiri- 
tual, and to maintain with their Jives their 
fidelity to their own sovereign upon the 
British throne. What more, my lords, 
could any state demand or expect from 
any people. 

In referring to the Resolutions, read 
only in part by the noble lord opposite, 1 
find it necessary to read further. It was 
not to interrupt, but to ascertain the true 
sjiirit of them, that I desired the noble 
lord, himself, to read further, because it 
would then have appeared distinctly to 
your Idrdships, that the Catholics do not 
liold the doctrines mistakenly attributed 
to them. First, then, although the Roman 
Catholic prelates assembled in September 
1808, at Dublin, did delare it to be their 
opinion, that it was inadmissible to intro- 
duce any alteration into the canonical 
mode of iimninating their bishops, and al- 
tliough afteiwards, in February last, they 
again declared unaltered adherence to their 
former Resolution, yet, I desire to ask how 
this aflects, or has even a tendency tp af* 
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feet, the sincerity of their dec^iaratlons or 
their loyalty as a civil community. It is 
besides a declaratioif of the clergy only, 
and in a matter too confined to tlie spiritual 
character and junction, to which the laity 
are no parties, and by which they are not 
bound. Would your lordships be justi- 
fied in considering any declaration of the 
reverend bench opposite, in matters eccle- 
siast ical, as representing the sentiments of 
the whole people of England ; and as to 
the apprehension of influence from France, 
through the medium of the pope, nbw her 
prisoner, let us judge from their Resolu- 
lution on that head. If their resolutions 
may be read against their claims, as I ad- 
mit they may, in order to ascertain the 
spirit and temper of the Catholic body, 
eurely that spirit and temper ought to be 
collected from the whole of them taken 
together, and not from detached passages. 
Tlie Resolutions of the Catholic synod at 
Dublin, on the 26th of February run 
thus : — 

3. * Resolved, That the oatiuof allegi- 

* ance, which, under the provisions of an 

* Irish act of Parliament, enacted in that 

* behalf, is tendered to, and is taken by 

* his Majesty^s Irish Roman Catholic sub- 
ejects, was agreed to and approved by all 

* the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland, 

■ after long and coia^ientious discussion, 

^ and consultation had with several Ca- 
' tholic universities and individual antho- 

■ rities throughout Europe ; and that said I 
^ oath contains such ample declaration of j 

civil faith and attachment, such total and 
explicit abjuration of all foreign preteii- 
^ sions, whether spiritual or temporal, to 

* intermeddle m the civil establishments 
' or laws of this part of his Majesty^s do- 
‘ minions, and such authentic protestation 
' of our doctrines in the only matter then 
' ftfiording ground for slander or jealousy, 

* as that said oath furnishes a security, 

* such as we believe is not demanded by 

* any other state from native subjects, and 

* beyond which no pledge can be effec- 
tual, short of the overthrow of our con- 

^ sciences, or such other perpetual and 
‘public degradation of our communion, 

‘ as will tend to disquiet the government, 

^ notwithstanding an ostensible emancipa- 
‘ tion, by the sense of indignity on the one 
‘ hand, and by the continuance of suspi- 
‘ cion o»i the other. 

4. * Resolved ; That said oath, and 
‘ the promises, declaraticms, abjurations, 

‘ and protestations thevcin contained, are 
^ noloriodsly to the Rooiau Catholic church 


‘ at large, become a part of the Roman 
‘ Catholic religion, as taught by us, the 
‘ bishops, and received and maintained by 
‘ the Roman Catholic churches in Ireland ^ 

‘ and, as such, are approved and sane- 
‘ tioned by the other Roman GathoHc 
‘ churches. So that it appears to us ut- 
‘ terly impossible that any way is left to 
‘ any foreign authority, whereby the al- 
‘ legiance of Irish Catholics can be as- 
‘ sailed, unless by that, which God averts 
^ by open invasion ; in which extreme 
^ supposition, as we will persevere by 
‘ God^s grace to do our duly, so we have 
‘ certain hope, that every true son of the 
‘ Roman Catholic church in Ireland will 
‘ eagerly prove. 

12. ‘Resolved; That before the date 
‘ of an Irish act of Parliament, giving the 
‘ last relief to his Majesty's Roman Ca- 
‘ tholic subjects, and from that to this 
‘ present time, the recommend ation^f us* 

‘ bishops, when concurring, had been pro- 
‘ gressively advancing in weight and au- 
‘ thority with the holy see ; and, as we 
‘ believe, principally from the following 
‘ cause ; that we were known to be at 
‘ once attached to our lawful government, 

‘ and attached to the Roman Catholic 
‘ faith, not by sacrificing our religion to 
‘ w'orldly ends, by making this freedom of 
‘ conscience a cloak for malice ; but in*- 
‘ culcating religious and social duties, in 
‘ the name of one God, the founder of 
‘ both. 

‘ 13. Resolved; That by the course 
‘ latterly adhered to, two benefits were 
‘ obtained, and were in progress to be- 
‘ come a part of our ecclesiasticaj system ; 

‘ the one, that the choice of persons to fill 
‘ the office of bishops, effectively origi- 
* nated from, and was circumscribed by 
‘ us, so far at least as to make it inacces- 
‘ sible to any foreign temporal influence;* 
‘ or corrupt recommendation. The other 
‘ advantage was thi^: that it held out our 
‘ Hierarchy to the world at large, as pure- 
‘ ly selected ; and has obtained a distiiic- 
‘ tion, which ultimately redoundecUto the 
‘ hon(?ur of the tolerating spirit of his prr- 
‘ sent Majesty's government.’ 

• Here,*then, my lords, you have the so- 
lemn declaration of th8 Catholic prelates 
themselves, that so far from considering 
any act of theFope done under the power 
or influence of the French emperor, as in 
any manner binding upon them, that after 
expressing their abhorrence of the sacri- 
legious imprisonment^of bis person and 
invasion of hiL^ authority, so far^rom con- 
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<lTen any spiritual authority to 
resida ?ii any successor appointed during 
aiieh usurpation, they solimmly declare 
that during his captivity and until his 
A^edom shall be unequivocally restored 
and ^tablished, they will reject and an-* 
nul any declaration even proceeding from 
himself or by his authority, however so- 
lemnly expressed ; That during his cap- 
tivity they will look to his pontificate 
merely as an aera of time only, and that 
in case of his death during his imprison- 
ment, they should consider the holy see 
to be vacant until they should be able 
completely to ascertain the freejcanonical, 
and due election of a successor. — My 
lotdsy you cannot in reason expect volun- 
tary oobcessions from the Roman Catfio- 
lic Hierarchy, more explicit, more bind- 
ing, or more satisfactory, and if neverthe- 
less they are not in your opinion sufficient 
lor thp civil safety of the state, for that 
very reason you aught to go into a com- 
jhiitee to consider and to enact such as 
are. A legislature cannot traffic or con- 
tract with subjects ; the final decision is 
with us. In their Srd Resolution they de- 
* clare that the oath of allegiance proposed 
by the Irish act of Parliament, and ap- 
proved and sworn by themselves and all 
hiS Majesty’s Catholic subjects, is in their 
estimation an ample declaration of their 
civil fidelity and attachmenVand that an 
abjuration ^ all foreign pretensions, whe- 
ther spiritual or temporal, to intermeddle 
with their duties as subjects under their 
national establishment, ought to put at 
rest all jdaiousy as far as oaths or tests of 
any kind could secure '6delity>; but if you 
think otherwise, and that other regula- 
tions. ought to be superinduced, thatis still 
another reason for going into a committee 
to conuder what they ought to be, and to 
«e»act them by the authority of Parlia- 
ment : But it may be doubted whetiier 
there are not limits beytmd which no 
pledge could be effectual, from the degra- 
dation or rather the extinction of all reli- 
•gious principle, and the overthrow of the 
dominion of conscience, leading iif their 
.consequences to the disquiet and weak- 
ness of government, growing but of, a 
aense of indignity^: on one hand, and too 
just a foundation of suspicion and jealousy 
4m the other. Putting aside, therefore,^ 
lor the present the obstacle of the Veto,- 
as a civil security which is quite a sepa- 
rata consideration, and therefore still an 
•pautditional argument for going into a com- 
^ ; ^ after all this require 
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fi^m the Gatliolics any stronger psooisnof 
ioyaity. and attachnient-«*you cannot aftoc 
being yourselves the*auihorsof eyeiy teeti 
%md oa^h, of every studied and soleimr 
declaration which in your own opiniom 
were best calculated to bind the veracity, 
of man, you cannot, my lords, in common: 
justice advance upon them afterwards 
with a further demand, as injurious ta 
them as it would be useless and even dan-r 
gerous to us, you cannot demand of them^ 
to surrender what they, though ervoneous^^ 
ly, may consider to be the essential prin-r 
ciple and character of their religion ; you 
cannot make laws to bind the soul of man 
against all <he sanctions and feelings by 
which the soul can alone be approached^ 
and bv which it can only be regulated 
but alf this difficulty which arises out of 
the idea of traffic and barter with the Ca- 
tholics, a thing impossible as between go- 
vernment and subjects, even if subjecUt 
could bind one another, vanishes alto* 
geiher when you come as a legislature to 
enact the /securities which you may con- 
sider to be necessary for the security of 
the state. Every man who knows any 
thing of me, knows that I have always en- 
tertained considerable doubts upon tho 
subject of the civil claims of the Catholics^ 
from strong objections to the principles of 
their religious faith : but after considering 
candidly yet cautfously their solemn de- 
claration3,as I have read them to your lord- 
ships, I cannot hesitate to declare that I 
am satisfied with their sincerity ; more 
especially when they are so justly intitled 
from their 16th Resolution, to the most li- 
beral interpretetion : 

Resolved, That as ta arrangements re« 
garding our church, and ^aid to be intend* 
'ed for accompanying a proposal of the 
'' emancipation of Irish Roman Catho* 
lies, prudence, and a regard for our doty 
''forbid us to pronounce a judgment; 
" whereas those rinaaoured arrangementa 
" have not been asceitamedby us tlirough 
" any channel* However, we declare, that 
" no spirtt of conciliation has beep ever 
' wanting on our part ; that we seek for 
" nothing beyond the mere integrity and 
" safety of the Roman Catholic religion, in 
" its Christian faith and communion, and in 
" ksessential discipline, subordination and 
" moral code: nor may we be justly re* 
" proacbed for our solicitude in guarding 
" those sacred things, for which we are 
bound to watch, and bear testimony with 
outlives, if required.’* 

Now, my lord#, ivhat declaration upon 
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pOiEls fmrely religioutf^ can be mm^e fair 
cr explicit, and upen what principle can 
we ask them voluntaH iy to go farther ? ' I 
hare stated to your lordships the light on 
which these Resolutions strike me, and I 
can by no meam therefore agree with the 
deductions drawn from them by the noble 
cari who has just spoken. Neither can I 
agree with him in the fitness of demanding 
beforehand, what is to be done in the com- 
mittee ; much less in thinking that nothing 
can be ^ne. — With regard to the last, his 
own able speech is the best answer. — The 
committee which he opposes would have 
to examine into the very securities, w hich 
the noble lord himself has considered to 
be indispensable ; and they may be in- 
dispensable for any thing that 1 can be 
called upon to answer for to day : neither 
can the declarations, or opinions of the 
Catholics upon the subject of these securi- 
ties, be any bar to our procetMlings.— I 
will not consent to enter into previous 
contracts or stipulations with the Catholics 
of Ireland.— It will be the office of the 


voors.^^ Such an address would onl v con* 
firm the sense of a grtesanire which per* 
haps had no real foundation. — ^Bot look at 
the contrast, if he had said, friends, 
let us meet here to-morrow ; let the mat- 
ter be sifted to be bottom, and let justice 
be done between us After such aw invi- 
tation to peace, perhaps, a short hour 
might have settled the differences, and sent 
them all home with happiness and content.^^ 
My lords, this plain and simple course lies 
before you, and the motion of the noble 
earl only asks you to pursue it.— Take the 
petitions on your table into your candid^ 
consideration, and do justice. 

If such a course would be at all times 
prudence and wisdom in the individual, 
how much more in the government of an 
empire in such dangerous and distracted 
times ; how much stronger is the call of 
prudence at this moment, than when a 
similar course was pressed by MnJIurke 
upon a former government, in his cele- 
brated letter to sir Hercules Langrish.— 
If at that time a cordial union of all 


comniittt^e, and afterwards of the House, 
and lastly of the parliament to discuss 
their claims fairly. — To give them all 
which the most liberate policy may sug- 
gest consistent with the general security of 
the empire, and if they are not contented 
with that, it will nqk,be our faults. — We 
shall then have done our duty. 

This, my lords, is the course which you 
ought in wisdom, as w'ell as in justice to 
pursue. The very taking their petitions 
into consideration, even though the result 
should be abortive, would in itself greatly 
tend to remove irritation and cli.scontent, 
i cannot help thinking that there is a 
great analogy between the effect of con- 
ciliation, whether applied lo differences 
between individuals or states. 

•Let me suppose the case qf a great land- 
ed proprietor, some class of whose tenants 
Or de[3eiidents were dissatisfied wdth some 
arrangements by whicii the 3 ^ considered 
themselves to be injui^ed or distressed, 
though ill fact, they had no just cause of 
complaint.^ — What would be the wise and 
prudent course for such a man to pui^ue 
for the protection of hit property, wkhout 
contest and to preserve a tenancy usefully 
attached to his person and estate ?— Ought | 
bfe to say with brutality and insult, get . 
out of my house ; I will hear nothing of 
your complaints ; the law is open to you ; 
do you stand upon your rights, and 1 will 
stand upon mine, even though my rights 
ahould^ be ruined by not attending to 
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classes and denominations was desirable, 

I lio%v much more is it now. Why, then, 

I my lords, without ever the decent rorms of 
justice, should you continue a system of 
degrading restrictions to irritate the minds 
of so great a mass of our population.— What 
may be the final consequences of such a 
system', it ts impossible to say, but to 
warn is not to menace. Great and pow- 
erful as we are. ; triumphant in our naval 
empire' throughout the world, still we 
must not build upon this power, as upon 
an everlasting foundation of security ; we 
ought to secure it by the only siye footing 
on which a nation can stand for ever in- 
vulnerable ; the cordial unity derived 
from a communication of rights and in- 
terests in the great body of the people ; 
well therefore did Mr. Burke upon tb^ 
very subject now before os, deprecate the 
keeping up in Ireland a bank of discon- 
tent, for the dissatisfied at home and the 
enemy abroad, to draw upon at their 
pleasure. [Here lord E. read a passage 
from Mr. Burke's letter (osir H. Langrish.1 
But should we then, as has been askea 
Uy a doble lord, should we therefore 
compleat the emancipation of the catholics 
without considering, and with the most 
cautious deliberation, all the securities and 
safeguards which such a great change 
might call for to protect the state ? 1 an* 

swer, no ; firmly, no ; I have indeed already 
answered no, when 1 Expressed my entire 
conetirrence in the sentiments ee ably ex* 

2 D 
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pr^essed the letter of my noble friendi 
to whfoh I before aituded. I mast there* 
fore of course assent to all necessary se* 
cnriti^s and safeguards which the conimit- 
tee would have to consider^ and upon that 
very principle ray noble friend if present 
would of course have voted for a commit- 
tee. It is there only that you can consi- 
der the pledges that may be necessary. 
There you may adopt then, from whatever 
sources they may be proposed, and there 
you may npt only methodically discuss 
them,.but go into a regular course of evi- 
dence, if facts are w^anting for your ulti- 
mate decision. 

With regard to the stumbling block of 
the veto, 1 find indeed, that iny noble 
friend was well w’arrante<l in expecting 
to meet w'ith no difficulty in that quarter, 
but 1 find nothing in his admirable letter 
which finally insists upon any specific se- 
curity^ ui any specific form. He looks, like 
a wise statesman, to a general arrange- 
ment in which ail difficulties jivoujd be 
considered, and ail apprehensions in go-< 
vernment or in subjects removed. 

I will read his own words, in his letter 
to lord Fingal, as printed p. 12, 13. 

When I speak of the necessity of com- 
bining with the accomplishment of your 
wishes, provisions of ju^t security to 
others, I am no less desirous of consult- 
ing every reasonable apprehension on 
your part, 

^ To the forms indeed of thc^se securities 
^ I attach comparatively little importance 
' A pertinaceous adherence u) such de- 
f tails, in opposition even to groundless 
^ prejudice, 1 consider as the reverse of 

* legislativ^e wisdom. 1 look only to their 
' substantial purposes ; the safety of our 

* own. establishments, the mutual good will 
^ of all our fellow- subjects, and the har- 
^roony of the United Kingdom. 

* That adeejuate arrangements may be 
^ made for all these purposes, consistently 

* with the strictest ailherence on your 

* part to your own religious tenets, is the 

* persuasion which you have long been 

* labouring to establish, and of wWch I 

* have uniformly professed my own cou- 

*. viction. ‘ , 

f Were it otherwise, I should indeed 
dei^pair. But that these objects may be 

* reconciled, in so far at le^st as respects 

* the appointment of your bishops^ is 

* known with undeniable certainly. It is 
^ proved by the acquiescence of your 
^church in aim iiar^' arrangements under 

* goverim^hh hy the sentiments 


* which mmy of yourselves still entertaia 
f as to the propuisal suggested in 
' and most of all by the express consent 
'formerly given to that proposal by the 
' most considerable of your own bishops* 

' 1 see> therefore, in the present state 
'of this subject, much unexpected em- 
^ barrassment, and many difficulties which 
' renewed discussion, in the present mo* 
' ment, must, instead of smoothing, inevH 
" Ubly aggravate. There is however bo 
'ground for uUimare discouragement. 

' The sentiment of reciprocal confidence, 
' the spirit of mutual conciliation would 
' surmount far greater obstacles/ 

But another, and most important diffi^ 
culty, has been at diiferent times thrown 
out, which ought not to pass unnoticed. 
It has been said that even if the full 
emancipation to the Catholics should be 
udopted by both Houses of parliament, 
it would be rejected in a higher quarter. But 
1 know of no authority for such an insinu* 
ation, it may be one thing, for the high 
personage *at the head of the state to in* 
struct his ministers not to propose in his 
name such a measure to parlia«nent, but 
quite another to refuse the royal assent to 
a bill, which had received the sanction of 
the other branches of the legislature. 
But whatever might be the fate of such a. 
bill, in any other quarter, that can never 
absolve your lordships from fulfilling your 
trust, to all the sui)jects of our widely ex- 
tended empire, and I am ready to take my 
share in performing it. Whatever imr 
perfections may belong to the Roman 
Catholic religion, vve must regard its nu- 
merous professors as British subjects, and 
to secure their loyalty, must extend to 
them British privileges ; taking care, as in 
all other cases, to maintain by wise laws, 
the order and security of the state. By 
such a course, prosperity and conteiK- 
ment will be promoted, because the gene- 
ral body of the Catholics will be satisfied, 
and if the securities which we might find 
ourselves at last bound to take after tha 
fullest consideration should clash with the 
views, or errors, or passions of dissentient 
bodies, we must appeal from such mur* 
murs and complaints to our own roasci- 
ences, for the consolation of having dis- 
charged our duties. 

The Lord Chancellor ^ in a matter of auch 
extreme impoitiince as tlie question now 
a.gitated, felt it to be his duty thus early in 
the discussion to stand forward, in order 
to prevail on those noble lords who sup* 
ported the claims of the pelitkraers^ to 
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tell him whttt they meant to do in the 
committee^ for which it was their inten- 
tion to rote. For hiln^elF, in or out of a 
committee, iie could never coosent to 
grant privileges to the extent of those de- 
manded in the prayer of these petitions. 
He was too sensible of the blessings of 
civil and religious Hberty, which the 
country enjoyet!, to risk them on a specu- 
lation, of which no one would inform him 
What were the grounds. From the ex- 
pressioif of these opinions he was not to be 
deterred, and lie would continue to sup- 
port the protestant church by Jaw esta- 
blished, though it might draw on hini the 
epithets of a bigot ora monk. He did 
non mean to say but that a proposition 
might he made by the Catholics deserv- 
ing the most earnest attention of govern- 
ment. But when it was asked to remove 
those sacred bulwarks and safeguards of 
the constitution established in by a 

revolution vvhi( h seated a Protestant 
prince on the throne, and declared that 
all his successors should be JProtestants 
—which est;d)lisked a Protestant go- 
vernment, civil and religious — he did 
think it but reasonable to enquire before 
they went into the committee, what it 
was intended to substitute in the room of 
these sacred outworks and bulwarks of 
the constitution, thu%psked to be removed ? 
—-At present they knew not !)ut what one 
person proposed, another would not con- 
sent to : they knew not what the peti- 
tioners would be pleased to accept, and 
ought they, under these circumstances, to 
go into a Committee, to consider what 
they might offer to tliose who might re- 
ject all the boons they could propose ? 
With regard to the letter of the noble 
baron (Grenville,) for whom he could 
truly say he felt the utmost personal re- 
ject, which might be referreif to, as if it 
lay on the table, he cbew' from it this di- 
rect assertion, that security ought to be 
taken against the danger aiising from the 
innovation now proposed. It also shewed 
that those who had heretofore supported 
the claims of the Caiholirs, had enter- 
tained the opinion that they would con- 
sent to concede the veto whenever the 
privileges they petitioned for were offered 
them on these terms. A< Uir this veto, 
he considered it as absolu elv nothing; 
but what would have been the cmuisc 
quence, if they had gone into a Com 
miftee, under these impressions, uiuess 
they had come to a perfect under^tand- 
ittg before-hand on the subject ? The con- 


sequence would haVe been, that coining 
out of the Cofnmii^ee> they would have 
oflered the Catholics What they neithef 
could nor would accept. He was not over- 
charging the case by the use of this lan- 
guage. They neither would nof could, 
consistently with the conscientious dis- 
charge of their religious duty, accept of 
these proffered terms; and if they’ did ac- 
cept of them they would be Worse 
subjects than if they refused them^ 
inasmuch as dishonest men could not 
be good subjects. He begged * not t6 
be understood to hold the idea that anjr 
roan ought to be incapacitated from 
civil rights on account of religious opf- 
nions, but the penal enactments against 
the Catholics were framed as a guard 
against the political consequences neces- 
sarily connected with that faith which ac- 
knowledged a foreign supreme authority. 
He did not know liow' to describj; what 
they were to go into the Committee for. 
All the explanation that he had yet beCni 
able to obtain was upon the point of the 
veto, in which they were aware only of 
this, that if they oflered concession oii 
that principle, it would not be received. 
He protested against this species of parlia- 
mentary proceeding. The measures now 
proposed were in direct contradiction to 
what their ancestors had supposed to be 
the constittJtion— whether rightly or not 
he would not take upon him to decide'. 
I’hey not only affected the claims of the 
Catholics, but they would alter every re- 
ligious institution in the country. They 
would change the situation of the church. 

f England as much as the situation of 
the Catholic church. He di9 not mean 
lo say that improvements might not be 
made, or that the Catholics might not de- 
serve abetter situation than they were now 
placed in. But this could not induce hiqj 
to submit to be placed in a room to spe- 
culate on propositions of which all they 
knew at pre-eni w»as, that the only one on 
which any explanation was given, could 
not be agreed upon. — FJe c<mlcl never 
const nt on such grounds to tamper with 
the actual state of happiness the country 
vnj yofl — a s'ate of happuiess from which 
he Irish Catholics were not excluded— 
and which for a century and a half, had 
rendered us Jlhe envy oi the world-^-a ^ 
itaie of happiness in which the whole 
.'ountry participated, ansmg from our 
?ivi'l and religious institutioji.s, aiui greater 
han was enjoyed^b^ alf the woild toge- 
her. He would not inteifeie 4Vilh this iA 
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the dttka or go into a Committee, in Mrhich 
knew, propositions 
might be made, which would render the 
Erptestants, in a few months, as much the 
objects of commisseration to the noble 
earl (Donoughmore) as the Catholics 
syere at present. 

Lord Holland said, that were the peti- 
tioners obscure and mean individuals, in- 
stead of being a great body of one-fourth of 
our population, still the grievances they 
complained of were so great, that he must 
consider it as becoming the wisdom and 
dignity of their lordships to take them into 
consideration. Again, were these griev- 
ances imaginary, and such as could not 
properly be made the subject of com- 
plaint, yet the Petitions, as speakfpg the 
semimenis of four millions of their fellow- 
•ubjects, who took their share in the sup- 
jjort of the empire as it stood, were en- 
titled to their most serious attention. But 
when he considered them in both points 
of view, as complaining of gr^at griev- 
ances, entailed upon a fourth of the po- 
pulation of the empire, and as asking only 
that to which he contended they had a 
most perfect right, the enjoyment of the 
constitution of the country they assisted 
to defend and sppport, he could not but 
feel astonishment at any resistance being 
offered to the examination of these claims. 
He never would allow that therpetitioners 
were asking any thing as a boon ; they 
were demanding their real and indefeasi- 
ble rights, and he would not hear it asked 
in the House, that before going int6 a 
Committee they should declare what it 
was they wanted. — The noble and learned 
lord had stated the happiness and security 
enjoyed in this country. He agreed with 
him tliat they were more than any other 
country could boast, but he could not assent 
to the assertion, that the Catholic body 
cbuld be included in that description, or 
had, for the century and a half noticed 
by the noble lord, partSiken of these bless- 
ings. During all that time, they had 
been liable to the severest penal statutes 
ever enacted, which he could not yet think 
of without blushing for them, as a disgrace 
to his country. It was a disgrao^, that 
any branch of thosc.enacted in the reign 
of queen Anne should yet remain on the 
statute-books. As for those which had 
' been repealed in the late and present 
reigns, called concessions, be would not 
acknowledge them as boons» but the re- 
storation of ibe, Cathdics to their just and 
natural rights* Bven pow, they had much 


to complain of, ami justice demanded that 
their prayer should be granted. At the 
same time, while he voted for going into 
the Committee, be was ready to agree to 
the imposition of any restraints, which the 
scruples or fears of some might deem to 
be requisite, for the security of the Pro- 
testant establishment. He was surprized 
that the course proposed could be objected 
to. To go into a Committee was the 
usual parliamentary mode of proceeding. 
A complaint w as made of excluaiion, and 
the Coiinulltee would inquire into the 
grounds of this complaint. He had heard 
it said, though not this night, that the dis- 
qualifications and grievances of the Ca- 
tholics affected only a few persons ; and, 
therefore, there did not exist so pressing a 
call for emancipation. — While he felt the 
utmost horror and disgust at the old penal 
code, he could not help saying, that, to 
a feeling and just mind, most galling and 
degrading restrictions did even now exist. 
It was not a true principle, that, being 
shut out from high stations, from the se- 
nate, and from command in the army and 
navy, hurt only the few who, from their 
rank and talents, might look up to these 
stations. The galling restriction spread far 
and wide, and was sensibly felt in the ut* 
most ramifications of society. The same 
principle which cau^d the love of coun- 
try operated in this respect. An English- 
mon, a hundred years hence, would feel 
triumph and exultation in ivading the 
history of the gallant exploits of St. Vin- 
cent or Nelson, not because they added to 
the security of the country, but because 
they reflcctetl a lustre upon them as na- 
tives of the same countiy. What then 
must be the feelings of those who belonged 
to a class in which no heroes were ever to 
be found, and on which no lustre was per- 
mitted to shine? Such feelings were ad*- 
mirably depicted by that great master of 
the human mind, the immortal Shake- 
speare, which tie could not repeat, but 
the bare mention of it w^oujd recall the 
passage to their memories. It described 
it as possible to bear being steeped in 
poverty to thei very lips, or all the eviU 
that humanity vvas subject to, but not the 
idea of being set up as a figure to be pointed 
at by the slow and moving finger of scorn. 
The noble earl on the other side (lord 
Clancarty) had gathered opinions from 
obscure writings, and argued on them as 
if they were the decided opinions of the 
general Catholic body. Among these 
was the story of the excommauie^tioft 
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the shoe-maker, at Ballyshannon. If there 
was an error of this kind, it was not fair 
to charge it general fy on the (^aiholic 
church. Their own chiirc h couJd not 
stand against so uncharitable a course of 
argument : and it was not fair or just to 
urge against a whole body what was done 
by a single individual. His lordship re- 
pealed the story, and contended that it 
did not support the inference drawn from 
it by lord Clancarty. Suppose a member 
of a club* was black-balled, and thereby 
lost his character and livelihood ; it might 
happen, that if his character was impro- 
perly taken away, a jury would give a 
verdict for damages in his favour, but it 
did not follow that all his fellow-clubmen 
were on that account to be extduded from 
being qualified to sit in parliaraeiir. Much 
had been said by the noble lord, learned 
in the law, of encroaching upon the bul- 
warks and safeguards of our constitution. 
Did the noble lord mean to state, that our 
constitution was founded on so narrow a 
basis, that it could not exist without ex- 
clusions } How could he, learned as he 
w^as in the law, contend that these penal 
enactments were fufidamcnial parts of the 
constitution, not to be trenched upon ? 
why if so, was it not told tb the Irish Par- 
liament at the period of the union ? Why 
were they not inror*j?*'d of these funda- 
mental bulwarks against their claims, ra- 
ther than deluded with the hope that these 
claims would meet with consideration and 
support ill the United Parliament ? It was 
not then undcrsUiod that such radical 
objections existed ; for if it had been so 
understood, it would have been the gross- 
est of deceptions to have flattered the 
Catholics wdlh the idea of their claims 
being attentively and seriously examined 
and discussed, if there was an opinion 
thte, similar to what had now been ex- 
pressed by the noble and learned lord 
that those claims were absolutely inad- 
missible as contrary to the fundamental 
law of the constitution.— No man enter- 
tained a higher opinion of the Revolution 
of 1688 than he did, but he would not put 
his faith in that standard alone. The 
country enjoyed a constitution long before 
that period, and many wise laws were 
passed from the time of Edward III. 
when the Romish superstitions prevailed 
in the country. He supposed some future 
learned lord might cite the Irish Union ! 
as an acknowledgment of this fundamental 
principle, and, in so doing, he would be 
;ais fouml^ as the learned lord now 1 
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j was in citing the time of the Pevolutibm 
No more disgraceful breach ofthe treatie??, 
of Newry and Limerick could ever W 
omniitied, rh ri the parsing of the Test, 
i 'Hid Corporation laws. I'nese shewed, 
that no such fundamental principle ex- 
isted for 20 years together, as was assumed 
by the learned lord to have existed for 
such a length of time. This was further 
shewn by the Restoration, which was found- 
ed in complete toleration, and by the 
law.s of exclusion being passed from time 
to lime. At the Union of Scotland -they 
were rejected, and therefore it could not 
be said, that an uniform system had ex- 
isted. Nay, this celebrated bulwark had 
not existed in Ireland for several yeara^ 
past, for the test act w^as unknown in <hat 
country. The noble lord said, that the 
objection did not rest on the religious 
opinions of the Catholics, but on the po- 
litical principles connected with it.i» He 
was not uncharitable enough to draw 
such a conclusion. They denied the su- 
premacy of the pope in temporal matters, 
and, he maintained, ought to be as much 
trusted on their oath of allegiance as any 
other class of men in the empire. This 
oath was a sufficient pledge for their 
fidelity to the state, and the security of 
the established government. It was bind- 
ing on excisemen, and held sufficient for 
them ; and Wdiy was not the same credit 
to be put ill it w’hen taken by men of 
education, of enlightened minds and 
talent ? — He admitted that there might 
be times of so peculiar a nature as to 
justify temporary cixclusion, but he de- 
nied that any government had alright to 
exclude a great body of sulijects from the 
benefits of the constitution, for opinions 
either political or religious. The noble 
baron concluded, by a reference to the 
authorities of Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, and « 
Mr. Fox on this subject, and particularly 
of Mr. Grattan, vvhpse* local knowledge 
was superior to any of the rest, and whose 
name was connected with ail the great 
measures for the good of his country for 
many ^ears past. He hoped it would be 
his fortune at some future period, if not 
mwv, to ^ive the death blow to the bigotry 
and superstition whiclt operated so per- 
niciously. He hoped the Cathobc.s woulc^ 
meet them with conciliation, and s rong- 
ly recommended the reference to a Com- 
mittee. 

The Duke of Norfolk observed, thaith^ 
Catholics only asked ftiat which was en- 
joyed by other ChnsUans not the es- 
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tttbifshttient. He (fcf ended the character 
of Dr. Milner ; of whom he spoke in high 
tetms for his learning, ability, and in- 
tegrity. As for the story of the cxcom- 
manication, *all churches had a similar 
power, and the same practice existed in 
the Protestant church. A noble and 
learned lord wished them to state what 
they would propose in the Committee. 
They would propose to offer the Catholic^ 
thit participation of the constitution which 
was consistent with their own security — 
His grace then noticed the inconsistencies 
of the existing laws, as affecting the Ca- 
tholics, and earnestly recommended con- 
ciliation towards them, as essential to the 
ka ppiness and security of the empire. 

rhe E irl of Buckinghamshire expressed 
great unwillingness to trespass upon the 
time of ^heir lordships, when from the 
length of the debate, and the heat of the 
Housu, they must be so much exhausted, 
but said, he must claim their indulgence 
fbr a few minutes, as from th«f manner in 
which his conduct had been alluded to, 
when chief secretary in Ireland, by the 
noble lord who opened the debate, it was 
impossible for him to av^oid entering into 
some explanation.*^lt certainly was a 
fact, that a Petition of the Roman Catho- 
lics to the Irish Mouse of Commons had 
been rejected in the year 1792, and the 
noble lord (Donoughmore) towards the 
close of that year, had been deputed by 
the Committee of Catholics assembled in 
Dublin, to call upon him for the purpose 
of ascertaining, whether the government 
of Ireland would support the prayer of a 
Petition for similar purposes, which had 
been prepared for transmission to the 
King, and the noble lord was correct in 
dating that he (lord Buckinghamshire) 
declined giving assurances to that effect, 
‘•’because he would not undertake to pledge 
the administration to the support of niea- 
dires in Parliament,, against which the 
House of Commons had so recently de- 
clared nearly an unanimous opinion, — The 
boble lord had, however, gone a step fur- 
ther, and he had charged the government 
cf Ireland with having promoted and en- 
couraged certain addresses and resolution® 
entered into by life grand juries, with a 
view to counteract and defeat the princi- 
pal object of the Catholic Petition. — Lord 
Buckinghamshire said* that though fully 
convinced that the noble lord (Donough- 
ibpre) was incapcj,ble of asserting that 
which he did hot believe to be correct, 
h« must t&ke the liberty on the part of 
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the administration of that day, to assure 
their lordships, that the noble lord hail 
been totally misinfoVmed with respect to 
the camiuct of government in relation to 
the grand juries. — It unquestionably waa 
true that a great proportion of the Protes** 
taut gentlemen of Ireland, was extremely 
apprehensive of the consequen-ces of coiv* 
ceding the elective franchise to the Catho- 
lics, and amongst these grnilemen were 
many persons nearly cofinected with the 
government ; but he utterly denied that 
they were instigated in any degree by the 
Irish administration, to the part they indi- 
vidually took as members of the grand 
juries. Lord Buckinghamshire had the 
less difficulty in making the assertion, be- 
cause iti answer to a similar charge, at the 
time he had made a similar assertion in 
the Irish House of Commons, not only 
without the fear of, but without meeting 
with, the slightest contradiction.— Lord 
Bnckinghamsliire had no intention of en- 
tering at length into a justification of the 
Irish House of Commons, with reference 
to the Catholics, but he would desire their 
lordships to advert to the situalion in 
which that House was placed. He had 
already stated tliut in the session of 1792, 
an opinion had been expressed, almost with 
unanimity, against the concession of the 
elective Iranchise^iF., In the interval be- 
tween the discussion of this subject in the 
years 1792 and 1793, delegates had been 
deputed from the Catholic body to present 
a Petition to his Majesty for the attain- 
ment of that object ; and the King having 
been pleased to rt ceive the Petition, the 
leading member of the cabinet communi- 
cated to the Catholic delegates their in- 
tention to direct the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in his speech troni the throne, to 
recommend the prayer of that Petition to 
the favourable consideration of Parh^- 
menl. His lordsliip asked what then wa* 
the situation of the Irish House of Com- 
mons ? Was there no alteration in the 
state of the questioii in the session of 
1793, from that in which it had been of- 
fered to their consideration in the preced- 
ing year ? Was it a trivial circumstance 
in a qiiestion between Protestant and Ca- 
tholic, that the latter was supported by 
the whole weight and authority of the mi- 
TiisteVs of the British empire ? and was it 
not therefore an occasion, wherein a 
change of conduct might be expedient,- 
though a change of opinion had not taken 
place ?— In this difficult situation the Irish- 
Parliament conceded to the recommonda* 
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tion from the throne, that which l^ft to 
exercise of. its own unbiassed judg- 
ment,, it would have persisted in rejecting. 
His Majesty^s ministers were desirous to 
conciliate the Catholics, and had been led 
to believe that the grant of all they then 
asked, and which was more than the most 
sanguine of them expected, would have 
that efiect, but on the contrary the result 
was extended demand, and clamourous 
dissatisfaction ; and the same British mi- 
nisters having in 1795, appointed a noble 
lord (Pitzwilliam) chief governor of Ire- 
land, were obliged to recal himon account 
of the irritation produced by the steps he 
had taken, with a view to exempt the Ca- 
tiiolics from those oaths w'hich the rest of 
his MaJesty^s subjects are required to take, 
in order to qualify themselves to sit in 
parliament ; and when that measure was 
brought forward during the administra- 
tion of his successor (lord Camden) it was 
rejected in the House of Commons by a 
large majority.— -With this view of the 
subject lord Buckinghamshire v’ould al- 
ways maintain, that the concession of the 
Irish House of Commons, in the first in- 
stance, would not warrant an insinuation 
impious to its credit, and that its re- 
sistance in the second, entitled it to ap- 
probation and respect. — With reference to 
what the noble lord had said respecting 
the King’s coronation oath, lord Buck- 
inghamshire would liriefly advert to the 
circumstances under which it was framed. 
— At the period of the Revolution, under 
a review of all that had been passing 
within a few years, it was delerraiued to 
provide against the danger to which the 
constitution in church and state had been 
exposed, at one time by the violence of 
the Dissenters, and at another, by tlic 
bigotry of a Po|)ish king. And amongst 
other measures for titat purpore, it was 
judged adviseable to impose fre.:h obli- 
gations, under the solemn sancLion of that 
oath, which the sovereigns of this country 
are required to take at ihtir coronation. 
—Thus constituting an additional com- 
pact between the ICing. and his people, 
and restiiig (as ]Mr. Godolplrin cxj)ressed 
it) all our securities upon (he King^s coii- 
Rcientiousness’\— A conscientiousness, lord 
Buckinghamshire said, which must oper- 
ate nut only against the violence of party, 
but which might prove the safeguard of the 
constitution even in opposition to the 
aentimentsof the two Houses of Pari lament, 
'as it would not, surely, be argued, that 
any fautnan power could absolve bis Majes- 


from that oath, or that he could under 
any circumstances be expected to act 
contrary to those obligations which ac- 
cording to his impression, it had imposed. 
— Lord Buckinghamshire then proceeded 
to notice what had fallen from other noble 
lords respecting the veto, and stated# that 
although he had never conceived that any 
advantage or security could be derived 
from the strange scheme of concurrent 
appointmeels, to be made by his Majesty# 
tlie Pope, and Buonaparte, he must do the 
Irish Catholic Bishops the justice, they ao 
well deserved, for the candid manner m 
which they had declared their sentiments 
upon that point. — They would not allow 
the parliament to be deluded in the passing 
of measures, of whatever benefit to persona 
of their own persuasion, upon grounds 
totally incompatible with the immutable 
principles of their religion. — They felt 
that an indelible stain wmuld be fixed jipon 
their characters if they acquiesced in a 
proposition. so repugnant to the establish- 
ed articles of their faith. And in thus 
manfully stating their sentiments, they 
put the question of foreign supremacy 
ill spiritual matters upon a fair issue.— 
Lord Buckinghamshire could assure their 
lordships, that no man respected the au- 
thorities which had been cited as advocatea 
for what is called Catholic emancipation, 
more than Iw. did, but those authorities# 
high as Ok y were, would not induce him 
to take a step so utterly inconsistent with the 
principles of the Revolution. He looked 
upon those principles as the bulwark of 
the constitution, and was persuaded that 
there was no measure of temporary ex- 
pediency, however promising, which 
ought to induce their lordships to depart 
from the great a«d provident settlement 
tiicn made."~What, how’^ever, were the 
circumstances under which the motion 
was brought forward ^ His lordship would 
ask whether the most strenuous and 
constant advocates of the Catholics bad 
not dcclart^d, tliat unless the point of 
the veto was conceded by the popish 
bishoffs, (and the House was apprized 
of their sentiments) no meaure could 
b(i adopted in the proposed committee, and 
therefore without a prspctical object, their 
lordships were called upon in the present 
state of the public mind, to throw the 
firebrand of religious discord amongst the 
people. Were their lordships prepared* 
for such a proceeding ? Were the feel- 
ings which had upoif former occasions 
been excited by the agitatiosr of this' 
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QuettiOli in their lordships recollection ? 
Under these circumstances he thought 
tlie present time peculiarly unfit for the 
^soussion — but he trusted, that if a less 
unfavourable period should arrive, that 
Uieir lordships would enter upOn the bu* 
siness not merely with reference to the 
Miterests of the Catholics, but with a com- 
preheostve view of the question as it af- 
fected the whole of his Majesty^s subjects; 
and that for the delusive hope gf satisfying 
the Catholics of Ireland, they would not 
hazard the consequences which might 
arise from creating discontent and irrita- 
tion in the great body of Protestants 
within the British Empire. — For these 
reasons lord Buckinghamshire would vote 
against going into the Committee. 

Lord Borringdtm rose and spoke as fol- 
lows : My Lords; — It is not without re- 
gret, that I find myself under the neces- 
sity of differing from the noble earl who 
has just sat down, as well with respect to 
the general view which he , has taken 
of the important subject now under oar 
consideration, as with respect to the par- 
ticular opinion, which, though certainly 
not according with the tenor of his general 
sentiments, he has, nevertheless, expressed 
relative to the praise to which he consi- 
dered the Irish Roman Catholic bishops 
Were entitled, for the fairness and openness 
of their coinluct in regard to any temporal 
interference in the appointment of their 
own body. I, my lords, have no means, and 
certainly have no desire, to inculpate the 
general conduct of those persons : it may 
be worthy of every degree of applause and 
approbation, but upon the particular point 
in question, it is undoubtedly impossible 
for me to withhold the expresvsion of niy 
opinion, that it has been marked by a most 
narrow and short-sighted policy, and that 
no way can the character of fairness 
or openness be possibly awarded to it. 
In support of this sentiment I think 
that, without now enltering into any other 
details, it will be sufficient for me to 
submit to your lordships two different 
passages from the work which I now hold 
in my hand.— Ist. Resolutions of the 
‘'Roman Catholic prelates, assembled ^t 
•l>ablm in 1799. ^ 

** That, in the appointment of prelates 
of the Roman Catholic religion to va- 
cant secs within the kingdom, such in- 
" terference of government as may enable 
^'itto be satisfied of the loyalty of the 
person 'appointed, is just aftd ought to 
be agrejid to/^ 
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2ndly» Resolutions of the Roman Ca*- 
thoUc prelates assembled at Dublin on tha 
1 ith of September, 1 808. 

TUat it is the decided opinion of thm 
" Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, here 
assembled, that it is inexpedient to in- 
troduce any alteration iu the canonical 
mode hitherto observed in the nomina- 
tion of Irish Roman Catholic bishops ; 
which mode, by long experience, was 
** found to be unexceptionable, wise, and 
prudent.^^ 

And again on the 26th of February# 
1810. That it appertains to the order> 
** charge, and spiritual authority of Bishops 
in the Catholic Church, and is inse- 
'' parable from their mission, to propose, 
entertain, and judge, wdthoyt any lay 
intervention, on points of Christian 
^vfaith and of general discipline ; whereby 
‘‘ tbc universal church is connected into 
one mind, and one body, as the body 
of Christ.*^ 

These Resolutions of 1799 and 1810, 
wdiich inu^t appear, to unlearned persons at 
least, so contradictory to each other, have, 
I observe, received the signature of nearly 
the same, individual prelates. 

My lords a noble and learned lord 
(Erskine) who spoke early in the debate, 
and who signified his intention of voting 
for the motion of the noble earl, has stated 
to your lordships that he should oppose 
your entering into a Committee upon these 
Petitions, if he thought that the conse- 
quence of your going into such Committee 
would be the conceding the full prayer of 
the Petitions ; and anoble duke (Norfolk) 
who has recently addressed the House, 
and who has also signified his intention of 
supporting the motion, has expressed his 
apprehensions that, from the near approach 
of the season at w^hich it might be ex- 
pected that hi.s Majesty might be advised 
to prorogue his parliament, your lordships, 
if you did go into a Committee, could 
make but little progress in the work 
which you would have undertaken. 

Now, my lords, with these opinions, I 
confess that it is, with me, some matter of 
difficulty to conceive how tho noble and 
learned lord, and the noble duke, caH 
have formed the deiermination of voting 
for our entering into a Committee upon 
the Petitions before us. — Is it not noto- 
rious, is it not felt hy every one of your 
lordships, that the mere vote to enter into 
a Committee, at this time, would be uni- 
versally considered as an immediate, vir<* 
tual, concession to the whole claims of tbt 
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Petitioocw: ?~yeili. the noble and learned 
lord^otlld oppose such entire concession# 
and the noble duk^ is of opinion that there 
is no probability of pur satisfactorily ter- 
viinattng our labour. How imprudent then 
would your lordships* conduct# if you 
were thus to exite expectations which 
must be disappointed# and to encourage 
hopes which nothing# at present before 
you, can justify you in sanctioning ! 

Do your lordships foresee, or, foreseeing# 
are you* prepared to meet, the effects which 
must arise fwn such disappointment# 
which# with your eyes open# you will thus 
have so unwarrantably created ? Can it 
for a moment be contended# that# by going 
into a Coinmillee# a satisfactory result is 
now likely to be obtained ? 

The important matter before us# when- 
ever it is entered upon, cannot be hastily 
or partially considered : there must be two 
parties to it, and every noble lord# who 
has spoken, has considered the general 
subject as one, which can only be termi- 
nated by a comprehensive and ^liberal ar- 
rangement, in which concessions from 
both must be naturally expected. 

If therefore we should be ready to make 
any concession, have we any authority for 
believing that the Catholic body# on their 
parts# are equally prepared ? Have we any 
expectation# that# if we did go into a 
Committee, we should there hear of any 
specific concession wiiich any individual 
was authorised to proffer on the part of the 
Petitioners ? Can we be now justified in 
entertaining a hope that the veto# or any 
other specific security, which might be 
thought necessary or desirable# would be 
offered in a Committee ? 

On the contrary, my lords# are we not 
all perfectly convinced# do we not indeed 
feel a moral certainty# that no such con- 
cossion would# at this moment# be made# 
that no such security would now be of- 
fered ? 

Did the question remain wholly with 
the Catholics of England# different expec- 
tations might possibly be entertained. 
Their conduct has always been entitled 
to the highest praise and gratitude from 
your lordships and their country. 

The Catholics, also of Kildare and Tip- 
perary are entitled, from their late resolu- 
tions# to all due consideration# on the part 
of your lordships ; but, I grieve to say, 
that# from the great body of the peti- 
tioners# no such expectations can# at this 
time# be cherished by any one in the pos- 
4|^sipn of his ^reasoning faculties# and ac- 
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I quainted with those transactions which 
haye recently^ and so unfortunately# com# 
under the observation of the public. 

- There is likewise another consideration 
which cannot but have a very poweriul 
influence in determining your lordships 
not to enter# at present# into the proposed 
committee. 1 allude to the situation of 
the sovereign pontiff : He is# as is well 
known to the House# not only under the 
influence# but actually in the custody of 
your enemy. 

In all Catholic# and especially in all 
non- Catholic countries# the appointment 
of the Catholic bishops# within such coun- 
tries# has ever been a matter of arrange- 
ment between the respective governments 
and the holy see. 

The emperor of Russia and the king of 
Prussia, in despite of the resolution passr 
ed by the Roman Catholic prelates as- 
sembled at Dublin on the 14th September 
1808 (and which I have read (oyouPlord- 
ships) exqrcise a considerable power in 
this respect# and have, each of them, an 
accredited agent at Rome, chiefly for the 
exercise of this power. It is therefore 
clear, that, whenever this matter is en- 
tered upon# it must become a subject of 
arrangement and discussion with the sove- 
reign pontiff! But is the situation of that 
person now, such as can offer any security 
to any^ arraiigement which might be con- 
cluded with him } On the contrary# b it 
not certain# not only that no such security 
can be afforded# but that we are actually 
cut off from every channel of access to 
him# and from every mode of even open- 
ing any sort of discussion# or negociation 
with him ? • 

These# my lords# are plain# simple# and 
obvious reasons against your lordships 
now voting yourselves into a committee 
upon the petitions upon the table : tiiey 
are not the result of any difficult research#"^ 
or of any disposition to cavil, or to catch 
at trifles: they appear manifestly and gla- 
ringly upon the face of the case itself 
and are such as cannot fail to be of)$eryed 
and appreciated by every one who takes 
a candid and dispassionate view of this 
important subject# and of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances by which^it 'is# at this time,# 
distinguished. 

Having thus, generally# stated those 
considerations which make it impossible * 
for me to support the motion of the noble 
earl# I think myself bound# distinctly to 
state to your lordships# that^ to the ge* 
neral principle of the Catholic claimsf# my 
2 E 
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opinion is decidedly favourable. I am 
happy and satisfied that such is my con* 
scientious opinion ; because 1 feel and 
Icnow that I should be vexed and morti-! 
fled in the extreme, if I really thought 
that, for agfs and generations yet to 
ronie, so large a portion of our popula- 
tion, as that whose interests are concerned 
in these petitions, were or ought to have 
Attached to them that mark which their 
present civil disqualification must in some 
degree, be considered as imposing. 

*1 should be vexed and mortified in the 
extreme, if I really thought that the Bri- 
tish constitution, so dear to us, and so ap- 
preciated amongst the nations of the earth, 
was, after all, at the hour of trial, and at 
the moment of experiment, likely to be 
found to contain within itself so enormous 
and so radical a vice as that of necessitat- 
ing the exclusion from the enjoyment of 
its fuiJ rights, and privileges, of one man 
in every four throughout the whole em- 
pire. • 

I certainly am happy and satisfied that 
such is not my opinion. 

My lords, it is impossible for any one 
who has at all watched the state of the 
public mind, upon the subject of these 
petitions, not to feel and know that, every 
successive year, and especially every fresh 
discussion, has augmented the number of 
those who entertain favourable disposi- 
tions towards the principle of the Catholic 
claims : recent occurrences, to which 1 
have before adverted, may, and certainly 
have, given some check to the progress of 
these dispositions ; but the fact, generally 
speaking, remains the same. 

Having stated these sentiments, I cer- 
tainly can feel no objection to the re- 
newal of these discussions, or to the re- 
production of these, or similar petitions, 

conceived, as no doubt they would be, 
in respectful terms towards your lord- 
ships, as often as to the petitioners them- 
selves may appear fit and desirable for 
their object. 

Let the Catholics, however, not merely 
in their petitions, but in their wriVings, 
and in their meetings, adopt that discre- 
tion and forbearance, and those principles 
pf moderation, which every true view of 
their own interest, and every feeling of 
loyalty so imperiously prescribe to them. 
"Let them manifest concordance with each 
' other; conciliation and good will towards 
the Protestant establishment ; temperance 
consistency in their general views and 
""^iabgaage let them follow this lin^ of 


conduct, and I think that 1 can, with con* 
fidence, pronounce, that Englishmen will 
cease to possess the character of English- 
men, and Protestants of Christians, if, in 
the course of no very inconsiderable^ pe- 
riod, the legislature be not readv and 
anxious to extend, to its Catholic fellow- 
subjects, the full rights and privileges of 
the British constitution. 

I have thus ventured to say what, I think, 
ought to be^the general feelings and prin- 
ciples by which the petitmners ought to 
regulate their conduct; nut something 
more precise is undoubtedly to be desired. 
Let them not merely exhibit concordance 
amongst each other, which is so highly 
essential to their cause, but let them, hav- 
ing established such concordance, agree 
in fixing, in a peaceable and orderly man- 
ner, upon sonn specific channel and organ 
of their w hole sentiments, a reference to 
which may always remove any doubts 
and ambiguities which may, from time to 
time, arise in these transactions. Let 
them, having established such general con- 
cordance, determine and declare, in a plain 
and explicit manner, what is really the 
exact and full extent of the objects which 
they have in view. Let rhem Inrther, in 
particular, decide, and express ihcir de- 
cision, upon that most important point 
wdiich w^as advertecLU) during the dipcus- 
sions on the union, and which was sup- 
posed to be a favorite object with the late 
Mr. .Pitt ; I mean the securing a provision, 
through government, for the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy of Ireland. 

I am aware, that, to that proposition ge- 
nerally stated, the Irish Roman Catholic 
prelates assented in 1799; but I have 
heard that sonie change has since taken 
place in their sentiments upon this head ; 
and the change in the decisions of that 
body relative to the other leading poiht, 
to which I adverted at the commencement 
of what I have submitted to your lordships, 
gives but loo much probability to this ru- 
mour. This point, however, is of the ut- 
most importance, and the Catholics should 
declare, whether, under proper regulations, 
such an arrangement would, or w ould not 
be agreeable to them. 

Should it take effect, the consequences 
which wonltl result from it could not but 
be most beneficial. It would at once 
establish a bond of union and connexion 
between the king^s government and the 
numerous and respectable body interested 
in these petitions ; it would, it the details 
were carefully and judiciously rej2;ulated« 
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save the larger portion of the Irish popu- 
lation from the great practical evil under 
which Ireland labours; I mean the pay- 
ment of double tithes ; and if ,it were 
honourably, hones^, and sincerely con- 
cluded, it would eflfectually quiet the ap- 
prehensions of those who are disposed to 
Shink that the real and ultimate objects of 
the Catholics, is to destroy the established 
church in that part of the united kingdom, 
and upon its ruins to erect a Catholic 
ascendancy— -a plan which, I would ven- 
ture to hope, has never come within the 
contemplation of the petitioners, and which 
could no more be defended upon principle, 
in that particular part of the United King- 
dom, than it could in the English county 
of Lancaster, in which the Catholics form 
so large a proportion of the whole popu- 
lation. 

Under the present circumstances of Eu- 
rope and of this empire, it is impossible, 
my lords, not to feel that the impression 
arising from the discussion by the legisla- 
ture, of a question of such imperial mo- 
ment as that now under our consideration, 
must be a matter of no slight nor trivial 
importance. 

Perhaps it may be more easy to say 
what it is desirable such impression shoufd 
not be, than accurately and precisely to 
define what it is desirable that it should 
be. It may then vvith safety be said, that 
it is not desirable that the impression 
arising from this debate should be that 
the House considered the door as finally 
closed against any further concession to 
the Irish Catholics. — The sentence of the 
door being closed is a sentence which, 
against any of our fellow-creatures, is ter- 
rible, but, when uttered against four mil- 
lions of our own tel low-subjects, who have 
committed no crime against either God or 
^an, it is absolutely horrible. I think 
that there can be but little or no doubt, 
that no one could wish such an Impression 
as this to go forth into the v. orld. 

There is another impression which I 
would equally deprecate,— I mean that, in 
despite of the discordance which has 
shewn itself in the Catholic body itself; 
in despite of the loose, undefined, and un- 
aulht ntic shape in which their claims have 
hitherto come forward ; in despite, in 
some instances, of the unconciliating lan- 
guage which has been held ; and in 
despite of the present absence of the re- 
quired security, either in the form of veto, 
or of something equivalent to it, the time, 
nevertheless^ was likely shortly to arrive. 


when the legislature would yield to the 
claims of the petitioners. ^ 

This is an impression, whidh, as it would 
be wholly unwarranted, so would it 
consequences be equally injurious.-— -This 
I think cannot too strongly be impressed 
upon the minds of the petitioners. 

There is, my lords, another impression 
against which I would also eaually protest. 
The noble earl who opened this discussion, 
did, in the course of his speech, greatly 
inculpate the conduct of the different go- 
vernments, which have existed in Ireland, 
for their measures respecting the Catho- 
lics, and especially as to the time and 
manner of the different concessions which 
have been made to them. 

My lords, I certainly am afraid that 
there is much of truth in the noble earl^s 
observation; lam afraid that those con- 
cessions were granted, not upon any great, 
liberal, or statesman-like view of the sub- 
ject, or upon any really conciliatoi^ feel- 
ings, but upon partial and momentary 
pressures, and as temporary expedients 
for obtaining, for a while, strength and 
support to tile existing government; and 
that, as such, they had, as might naturally 
have been expected, failed, permanently, 
to conciliate those, in whose favor they 
were granted. The other impression, 
therefore, to whi#h I would allude is, that, 
whatever be our fixed opinions and 
real sentiments upon this subject, yet that, 
if there should arise any great pressure 
upon ourselves, we would then, upon sucli 
a temporary emergency, take the chance 
of availing ourselves of the adoption of 
this measure, with a view to escape from 
such difficulty. This, likewise, is an im- 
pression which the wisdom and firmness 
of your lordships leave me no scruple in 

* pronouncing equally false, and, as such, 

* equally to be deprecated. I am per- 
suaded that the time will never come; 
when your lordships will legislate upon 
such principles. • 

I have taken the liberty of stating the 
line of conduct which 1 should recom- 
mettd for the adoption of the ^Catholic 
body, and I cannot help, further, urging 
ihem*to withdraw their exclusive atten- 
tion from the present moment, and to ex- 
tend it a little into time which is to come. 
Let them look, not merely to the present 
generation, but to that which is to sucCMd* 
to it, and let them consider what will be 
the situation of their descendants as well 
as the general state^of the ernjiire at large, 
in the case of this measure being intoned 
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(if eiclortec] it could ever be) on the one 
hand, from a rductant parliament, and a 
dissatisfied majority of their own fellow- 
subjects (for th^t the Protestants are an 
immense majority of the whole must 
ntver be lost sight of), and, on the other 
hand, their obtaining it with the full con- 
sent of a free parliament, and with the ap- 
proving hearts of a contented people. 

Let them look at the incalculable and 
immeasurable difference of these two si- 
tuations, and then let them shape their 
conduct by that course which policy and 
loyalty equally point out to them. 

It was, in some degree, my intention to 
have called your lordships^ attention to 
those particular acts of the legislature, by 
which Catholics are now disqualified from 
various situations. They have not, how- 
ever, this night, been argued as integral 
and essential parts of the constitution, and 
this circumstance and the lateness of the 
hdur, naturally call upon me to abstain 
from troubling your lordships' with any 
such examination. 

It is perfectly true, as has been stated 
by my noble friend (lord Holland) that, 
when, previous to the Union, he moved, 
** that it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee^ to whom the papers concerning the 
Union were referred, to consider of two 
acts, 20 Charles IL, and 1st, William and 
Mary, respecting the di.sabilitifes to which 
Catholics are subject;'^ I had the ho- 
nour of moving the previous question on 
such motion ; but it will not be found, 
that, by any thing 1 then said, I pledged 
myself to any particular opinion, or line 
of conduct, upon the question itself. 

Feeling that, upon the tone and temper 
of thisLdiscussiori, and upon the impres- 
sion arising from it, may eventually de- 
pend nothing more nor less than the inte- 
««^rity of the empire, and consequently our 
most effectual means of successfully re- 
sisting the power of France, I have been 
led, 1 hope, at no great length, to state, to 
your lordships, the grounds on which 1 
rest the,. vote which I shall feel it to be 
iny duty to give on the important ques- 
tion which is now before us. 

^Lord De Dunstanville, in a short speech^ 
opposed the motion.** 

,£arl Grey then rose, and said that the 
c speeches of the noble earl .who brought 
forward the motion, and of his noble 
friends near him (lords Holland and Ers- 
kine) had as yet remained in many points 
uqwswered. It would have been there- 
fore unnecessary for him to attempt upon 


his part to strengthen that which needed 
no confirmation, and he disclaimed all 
presumption of then rising to do so. 
Deeply as he felt interested in a question, 
of such importance — anxious as he was to 
state fairly and openly upon that night 
the principles upon which he had rested, 
and the motives by which he had been 
actuated in his uniform support of the 
Catholic claims, he w’^as, however, not less 
anxious to vindicate a noble friend, then 
absent, from certain charges and insinua- 
tions, which, had he been present, he 
himself could have so well repelled. The 
noble lord on the woolsack bad, in the 
heat of his objections, expressed his regret 
at the cause that had upon that occasion 
deprived them of the aid of his noble 
friend's talents and information. He, had 
no doubt of the sincerity of that regret- 
He was bound to believe that the noble 
lord would have wished for the presence 
of his noble friend, however certain he 
might have been of finding in him an able 
and formidable opponent; notwithstand- 
ing that assurance he was certain that the 
noble lord regretted the absence of this 
noble friend, and was as open to be con- 
vinced by him as he had shewn himself 
eager to contend with him, and there was 
little doubt that he would have had his 
opportunity, if his noble friend had not 
been confined to his house hy the injunc- 
tions of bis physicians. He at the same 
time could not help regretting the ab- 
sence of his noble friend, when he heard 
the letter of that noble lord so partially 
cited and so strangely construed. He 
(lord Grey) had been consulted on that 
letter, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that there was not a word, there was not a 
sentiment, there was not a principle con- 
tained in it which had not his full and 
unqualified concurrence. He, from the 
beginning, had been an advocate for 
going the full length in granting to the 
Catholics the. rights v/hich they required : 
but he appealed to the House if it was 
fair in the noble lord upon the woolsack 
to put that proposition, as if it had been 
assented to by the friends of the Catholic 
claims, in such a manner as to deny the 
propriety of such a modification as might 
be deemed necessary for the safety of the 
established religion ; this modification bad 
been looked upon as the best, which gave 
to the crown a negative power to conr 
troul the appointment of tlie Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops. It had been so stated in 
the other House of Parliament. Mr. PUt 
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had spoken in favour of iu— Mr. Foat was 
uniformly a warm fntiid to the Catholic 
claims ; bat always on the principle of 
the grant of all f.lu\;se conditions,* on the 
partf f'tii C-Aiholics, which might 

be to ihe safety of th^ 

constiUu.vva. Th:^} liad bi^en the princi* 
pie on wiiK: > di:;c ission of the Ro- 

man CatiioluK 'Mims, ia aiu! 1808, nad 
been brought lui v-ar:? Lvciy movement 
had been made un. J-c presupposed prin- 
ciple, that the i ; t security should not 
be thereby emiang* rod. He agreed that 
there were some curions circumstances in 
the recent conduct of the Catholics, which, 
in his view, were not calculated to give 
strength to the force of their claims, and 
had rather a tendency to injure their own 
cause. But when the noble lord on the 
woolsack had alluded so often to certain 
Resolutions recently entered into by the 
Irish Roman Catholic bishops, he thought 
that the noble lord ought not, in justice, 
to have omitted the 16th of these Reso- 
lutions, which agreed in its spirit with 
every regulation that subsequently might 
be thought necessary for the general se- 
curity. He was happy to observe, that 
aince the publication of the letter alluded 
to, a more conciliating spirit had mani- 
fested itself, and that the Resolutions of 
the Catholics of Tipperary, Kildare, and 
other parts expressed a wish to come to a 
fair consideration of the subject, and to 
arrange such securities as were con- 
sistent with the principles of their faith. 
He called upon their lordships to go into 
the Committee, as if they refused to do 
so, they continued to exclude from the be- 
nefits of the constitution no inconsiderable 
portion of the strength that supported that 
constitution. But the noble lord on the 
Woolsack had talked in a high strain in 
favour of those restrictions and limifa- 
tions, as necessary to the safety of the 
constitution. If, indeed, he thought \viih 
the noble lord on the woolsack, that upon 
them depended ihe safety and glory of 
the empire — if, indeed, he thought that 
they were to be regarded as the great 
land marks of the constitution, he might 
regret that so great a work had so poor a 
foundation ; but conceiving them to be 
not so much the causes of our strength as 
of our weakness, he could not look to them 
with so superstitious di'votion, as to con- 
sider them as sacred, merely because they 
had grown old jn all their errors. — The 
noble earl then proceeded to controvert 
% position advanced by the chancellor. 
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which went, in his opinion, to contend 
that those tenets of exctmwn were inter- 
woven with the principles of the revolu* 
tiop. If he (lord Grey) knew any thing 
of the principles of the 'revolution, they 
were opposite to those of exemptiops or 
exclusions ; their object was social happi- 
ness, by the extension of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. The principle of that re-* 
volution never meant to step in between 
man and his creator; it never intended 
that a man should first sacrifice his reli- 
gious faith, before he could be admitted 
to the benefits of the constitution; both 
the principles laid down by the noble and 
learned lord were equally fallacious. The 
revolution did not publish the eternal pro- 
scription of all dissenters ; the revolution 
did not restore the constitution to those 
merely w'ho professed the established form 
of worship. He cited lord Somers on the 
Occasional Conformity bill, and shaved, 
that the opinion of that noble lord was of 
a diflerenf tendency, and held that to be 
an unfortunate state of things, when men" 
were deprived of their civil rights on ac- 
count of their scrupulous adherence to 
their religious opinions. He was glad 
that upon this occasion, he had heard no 
direct charges preferred against the Ca- 
tholics. There had been insinuations, and 
he was sorry to have heard that in other 
places the pulpit had been made the scene 
of exhibitions, not calculated to attest the 
Christian meekness and charity of those 
who had so unbecomingly preached there. 
It had been vehemently urged from that 
place, that a tenet of the Roman Catholics 
was to keep no faith with hereti»s. Men 
who use such weapons of polemical war- 
fare, ought to reflect, that they are so 
many poisoned arrow^s, and that they may 
inflict wounds which will refuse to be 
healed (hear !) Blind zeal was but a bad 
excuse for such a perversion of the pre- 
cepts, and such a deviation from the ex- 
ample of their divine and benevolent mas- 
ter. What would such a doctrine incul- 
cate?, that three fourths of the inhabitants 
of Europe disregarded the sanctity of an 
oath, orjthe force of all moral obligations, 
a Ad that the Catholic persuasion was the 
prolific nurse of crimes. Where then 
was the lustre of some of the brightest 
annals of yout* country? The Catholics 
had given England a name among tjjie 
nations of the world— their Catholic de- 
scendants had preserved that great legacy 
unimpaired. The Catholics had raid the 
foundStions of those liberties which we 
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now enjoy, and from which. Catholics are of the House to take the most prompt 
now in some measure excluded. The means of providing a remedy against it. 
Catholics gained us Magna Charta. He would be sorry to believe such remedy 

Having referred to the general history out of, its reach. If it was unhappily so» 
of nations, to Our own intercourse with that of itself was a most aggravated evil. 
Catholic states, in order to prove that the But the learned lord on the woolsack said 
dangers of Catholic concession were fala- he must see w^hat would be granted in 
rious, it remained for him to refer their their place, before he parted with those 
lordships to the declarations of the Catho- securities which the laws, as they now 
lies themselves, solemnly avowed and re- stood, provided for our establishments in 
peatedly asserted. To the answers of the church and state. Vain and fallacious 
universities to questions submitted to their securities ! Buf he (lord Grey) could not 
decisions upon points of the Catholic faith think so badly of the religion w^hich he 
— to the oaths framed by parliament it- had the happiness to profess, as to believe 
self for the security of the Protestant es- it stood in need of them. If, however, the 
tablishment— and above all, to the refusal learned lord wanted an equivalent before 
of the Catholics themselves to take oaths he parted with those alleged securities, he 
now imposed upon appointments of trust would give him one which he was sure 
and authority ; and which, if the Catho- their lordships would feel the necessity of 
. lies were the description of persons which embracing. He w^ould give him for penal 
their enemies maintain — if they were ac- restrictions the hearts and affections of 
tuaU-d by the malignant principles so un- four millions of subjects — for disunion hu 
charitably imputed to them, they would would give him concord— in place of na- 
have no hesitation or reluctance, both to tional weakness he would afford him the 
take and to violate (hear ! hear !) That means o[,national strength — of being ena- 
general answer was quite sufficient for the bled with increased hopes and power to 
charge that was made against them. If, meet that awful contest in which the em- 
however, there still continued persons, pire was engaged. With respect to the 
either from honest prejudices or strong apprehensions entertained by many, rela- 
apprehensions, hostile to the plans of that tive to the connexion of the Catholic with 
body, he would refer them to the work a foreign influence, upon that point he was- 
published by an honourable friend of his most anxious that every reasonable seen* 
—he meant sir John Cox H«ppisley, wdio rity should be provided. The power of a 
possessing more knowledge upon that negative invested in the crown, on the ap- 
subject than any man he knew, had com- poiiitmcnt of bishops, h& had considered 
municafed that information in a manner as a very effectual one. If the Catholics 
which for lucid arrangement and deep re- had a strong objection to this mode, and 
search, had never been surpassed. V^hat- if adequate security could be obtained by 
ever dajrigers some noble lords may fancy domestic nomination, he was most ready 
from conceding, he could conceive no to take it. He knew and felt the unrea- 
principle so replete with evil as the con- sonable conduct of Catholics upon that 
tinuance of penal restrictions. Let the point, and he could not conceal from him- 
House recollect that it had to decide upon self that they were instigated to such con- 
^ the prayers of four millions of subjects ; duct by the artifices of those who were 
whether what they sought would ulti- decided enemies to their cause. A noble 
mately be granted^ was not the question baron, who had that night opposed the 
at the present moment. His noble friend motion, still expressed his opinion, that 
who brought forward the present motion upon the conduct of the CaUiolics tliem- 
only^ called upon their lordships to go into selves depended, whether, at a future pe- 
a Committee for the purpose of taking into riod, the participation of rights which they 
their consideration the situation and the sought might not be imparted to them.— 
application of the petitioners.* But ,the what extent of duration could be put to 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack this probationary state of that body? It 
stated his disinclination to vote for the was objected to the Catholics, that enjoy- 
Cpmmittce, because he w^ not told what ing toleration they next looked for poii- 
\roold be done in that Committee. That tical power, and that it was the duty of 
was not a question which, in the present that House to withhold it from them.— It 
^ stage, the learned lord had a right to put. was delusion to say that concession gave 
there were rea^n to apprehend danger them power. All that was asked was an 
existing i^strictionsi it was the duty equal eligibility— the powder of appoint-^ 
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ment, be it remembered, resting with the 
king, with respect to pQice, and with the 
people, as to seats in parllanieiit. But the 
enjoyment of political power was Ihe es- 
sence of civil rights— and he who said that 
it was not an object, maintained a prin- 
ciple wholly inconsistent with the funda- 
mental laws of the British constitution. 
Equally unfounded was the objection, that 
the mass of the people could not be bene- 
fited by that which, even if admitted, 
could only be enjoyed by a few. The 
glory of the English constitution was, that 
the lowest man in the community might 
aspire to the most elevated situation in the 
power of the monarch to bestow. To be 
entitled to sit in parliament required a 
qualification of llircc hundred pounds and 
six hundred pounds a year landed property : 
it was impossible that the mass of the peo- 
ple could all enjoy that qualification. 
Yet, would it follow, that if the amount of 
the qualification was raised to 10 , 000 /. per 
annum, that the people of England would 
not be injured from that circumscribed 
privilege. It was not because every in- 
dividual Catholic felt that he could not be 
a general or judge, or a possessor of some 
distinguished situation in the state, that he 
felt aggrieved. No.— The injury which 
he sustained was the restriction to return, 
or to assist in advancing any of those who 
had a common feeling with himself. Such 
a power was recognized by the British 
constitution, and to withhold it without 
justifiable and evident reasons of necessity, 
was a severe oppression and injustice. 
Let the Hou.se seriously consider to what 
dangers Ireland may be exposed, when the 
enemy shall have possessed themselves of 
the Spanish peninsula. Let the Reverend 
Bench before him answer, whether the 
sajety of tlie church was now more endan- 
gered by the spiritual influence of tfie 
pope, or the temporal power of the ene- 
my ? He might be told' Ireland was loyal. 
He knew she was so, but he beseeched 
them to weigh well the consequences 
which continued refusal working upon 
irriLation dnd discontent might ultimately 
produce. The enemy of the British em- 
pire was every day extending his move- 
ments, in every quarter consolidating his 
means of annoyance. It behoved then 
their lordships particularly to provide 
against danger in the point where it was 
most apprehended, and there the empire 
was most vulnerable. Such dangers 
threatened from without. Was there 
nothing to appal from a view of our inter- 


nal situation ? \yiien every tbjng that was 
visible was of an alarming nature, it was 
no inconsiderable aggravation of the evil 
to see the great men which had been 
snatched from their country by the hand 
of death, at the moment when her perils 
stood most in need of their commanding 
talents. Within the last four years they 
had lost two great statesmen, Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt, to whom, above all others, be 
could safel}' affirm, the different political 
descriptions in the country looked up for 
that wisdom in coiinoi and energy in exe- 
cution, so necessary in any pressing emer- 
gency of public afiairs. To these was now 
added that third loss, the subject of their 
present lamentations, it was unnecessary 
to say that he alluded to the late Mr. 
Windham. It was h s misfortune at dif- 
ferent times to difier from that distinguish- 
ed and regretted character, yet in thejieat 
of political disagreement, he never ceased 
to admire Ips many and splendid virtues. 
— He was a man of a great, original, and 
commanding genius— with a mind culti- 
vated with the richest stores of intellectual 
wealth, and a fancy winged to the highest 
flights of a most captivaung imagery , of 
sound and spotless integrity ar ! hear ! ], 

with a warm spirit, but a generous heart 
[hear ! hear !], and of a courage and de- 
termination 80 characteristic, as to hold 
him forward as the strong example of vyhat 
the old English heart could eiiect or en* 
dure. He w as such a man, that his adver- 
sary, if there was any man worthy to be 
his adversary, must respect him. He had, 
indeed, his faults, but they served like the 
skilful disposition of shade in worSs of art, 
to make the impression of his virtues more 
striking, and gave additional grandeur to 
the great outline of his character. To 
Mr. Windham and himself the Catbolicj? 
of England entrusted the care of their 
petition, and he was only sorry that the 
subject in respect to* them had not been 
taken up earlier. They laboured under 
restrictions much more galling than those 
of the Catholics of Ireland ; at least,* there 
could be no objection to place them on 
the samevfooting. He could say of them 
that he enjoyed the honour of an ac- 
quaintance with many of them in his own 
county, that in the exemplary discharge 
of the duties oAife, they could not be ex* 
celled, and if religion was to be appre** 
ciated by the conduct of those who pro^ 
fessed it, he must at least say that the 
ligion which produced, such frujU could 
not be a bad one. The noble carl con^ 
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eluded hjs most animated speech with an 
appeal to the House, to best consult the 
interests of the empire by going into a 
Committee. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that when 
no specific security was ofiered by the 
Catholics, they could not presume that 
their lordships could grant their complete 
emancipation, and at the same time en- 
danger the state. The noble earl entered 
into a review of the different kingdoms in 
Europe, and contended, that not one of 
them had ever thought of giving an equal 
toleration to those religious persuasions 
who were not connected with the state, 
except Poland. And what was the conse- 
quence ?~The moment they granted tole- 
ration, those that appeared to be Protes- 
tants before, became Catholics. He would 
never consent to endanger this country in 
the same way ; under which consideration 
he would vote against the motion. 

Lord liedesdale spoke against the mea- 
sure, as, in his opinion, it woukl endanger 
the state. 

The Earl of Donoughmore rose to reply 
and spoke as follows My lords ; so 
little of real argument has been attempted, 
in the course of this debate, against the 
motion which I have submitted to the 
House, and in which I have been so 
strongly and so eloquently supported, that 
it will not be necessary for rtie to trouble 
your lordships now at any length, in en- 
deavouring to remove objections already 
answered, or to give additional force to 
those suggestions which 1 have urged as 
the grounds of my proposition, and to 
which no reply has been attempted. 
When we come to the question of numbers, 
I know not whether we shall appear to 
have gained any accession of strength ; 
but, \^en we call to mind the manner in 
which this subject has been debated in 
this House on every former occasion — and 
the cruel and unfounded imputations 
against the cause of the Catholics, their 
religion, and themselves, which have here- 
toforermade too large a part of those dis- 
cussions to which I have alluded— and 
when we have had the sati'ifaction of wit- 
||essing the temperate and respectful raan- 
viier, in which the claims of the C itholics 
have been treated, almost through the 
whole course of this debate — it is obvious, 
that their cause has made great and rapid 
advances in your lordship's minds, as it 
has confessedly done in the opinions of 
the public. 

No has told us during the course 
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of this debate, that it was a necessary con- 
sequence of the religion of three-lourtbs 
of Christian Europe, that its professors 
should Jbe faithless subjects to every go- 
vernment, where Catholicism is not the 
religion of the state. Even the noble earl 
himself (lord Clancarty) declares, that he 
is perfectly satisfied, as to what he calls 
all the king-killing doctrines.— No man 
has said, that Catholics were not equally 
observant, with those of every other re- 
ligious persuasion, of the sanctimonious 
obligations of an oath. We have heard 
nothing to-night of the apprehension of 
the overthrow of the Protestant govern- 
ment— or of the arrangement of property 
under the existing laws.—- No man now 
charges the rebellion of 1799 as a reli- 
gious war — Nor has it been urged, as art 
argument against restoring to tne Catho- 
lics those constitutional privileges, which 
they claim as their birth-right, that they 
will hereafter require a participation in 
the property and power of the established 
church, of which they are not members, 
and the rights of which they are bound by 
their oaths not to disturb. 

During the W’holc course of the debate, 
no imputation has been attempted to be 
thrown upon those, whose cause I have 
been pleading, except in one single in- 
stance, by the noble carl, who first rose 
to oppose the motion which I have sub- 
mitted to the House. Giving the noble 
earl credit for the perfect correctness of 
his history, of tho excommunicated Ca- 
tholic shoemaker and the Irish prelate of 
that persuasion, it would be no mighty 
argument, after all, against the restoration 
of their rights to his Majesty's Catholic 
subjects. Unhappily however for the ar- 
gument, such as it is, your lordships have 
heard the statement directly controverted ; 
and for my own part, I have no doubt the 
noble earl has been completely misin- 
formed. But giving him the full force of 
the argument, what does it amount to i 
A Catholic prelate excommunicates a 
shoemaker of his own communion— the 
man brings his action, and recovers da- 
mages— a motion is made to set the ver- 
dict aside — which has been refused, and 
consequently the verdict remains in full 
force— and the complainant has received 
redress for the injury which he had sus- 
tained. Is it therefore such an argument 
as this, which the noble earl has thought 
fit to place, in the front of his objections 
to the claims of his Catholic countrymen, 
viz. that in a single solitary instance, one 
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of their palates is ciiarged with an arro- 
gati<Jn ’or an abuse of jurisdiction, for 
which the laws as thfey stand have pro- 
vided a remedy, and which, according to 
the noble earl^s own statement, the person 
complaining of the injury appears to have 
already received ? 

In the length of observation, to which 
be has gone, upoti the resolutions of the 
Catholic* prelates of 26th February last, I 
think it entirely unnecessary forme to fol- 
low the noble earl— hrst, because I do not 
see how it applies as an argument against 
going into a committee now, to discuss the 
claims of the Catholics— and secondly, be- 
cause these objections have been already 
completely refuted by a learned and elo- 
quent baron (lord Erskine), who has only 
found it necessary for that purpose, to call 
your lordshipsV attention to those parts of 
the same resolutions, which must cither 
have escaped the atieiition of the noble 
earl, or which he has not thought it fitting 
to bring under your observation. 

The noble earl opposes ray motion, for 
referring these petitions to a corarnitec, 
the object of W'hioh must avowedly be to 
enter into all the necessary details ; and 
what are the grounds of his objections ? 
Those very details which he will not al- 
low to me the only parliamentary oppor- 
tunity of discussing. And what is the 
line of argument which the noble earl has 
pursued, in speaking against the principle 
of the measure which 1 have been urging ? 
He supposes himself to be already in that 
committee, into which he will not allow 
the House to enter ; and he gives ns a 
plan of his own for the relief of the Ca- 
tholics, whom he thus puts himself for- 
ward to resist, the "first and indispensable 
preliminary step to their obtaining relief 
of any kind. 

^ut I am told by the noble carl, and 
also by the noble lord on the woolsack, 
that I have not informed the House, what 
the objects of my motion are, or the pur- 
poses for which 1 have called upon the 
House to refer these petitions to a Com- 
mittee. — I cannot help expressing my as- 
tonishTnent at such an objection as this — 

I distinctly stated in opening the case of 
the petitioners, that 1 complained on be- 
half of his Majesty^s Catholic subjects of 
common rights withheld — equal privileges 

denied unequal restrictions imposed. 

And I called upon your lordships to go 
into a Committee, for the purpose of re- 
moving that injurious s^^stem of legislation, 
by which, the Catholics are still oppressed 
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-—restoring tliem to the full and complete 
enjoyment of every political privilege — 
and giving to the Protestant state assu- 
rances, suflicient to satisfy the greatest 
alarmist, and not inconsistent with the 
essential doctrines and discipline of tire 
Catholic Church. Such was the nature of 
my proposition — tlius I opened, and en-' 
deavoured to enforce it — and I cSlnnot 
well conceive a proposition more explicit- 
and intelligible ; although the noble iord» 
affect not to understand the nature of that* 
claim upon the justice of the House, which * 
they are determined to resist. 

In answ'cr to the argument, which I had 
drawn from the circumstances attending 
the measure of 1793, the noble secretary 
of state has urged, that the Catholics ap- 
pear to have specihcally stated all I heir 
demands at that time — that they had re- 
ceived from pari 1 . anient more than they 
had themselves desired — that they u^ere 
not satisfied yet — and the very year after 
claimed all 4httt they now require. The 
noble secretary of slate is entirely mis- 
taken, in cousideriiig this a correct .state- 
ment of the fact. If the Irish administra- 
tion had taken up their petition, as they 
ought to have clom?, at the period to which 
I have alluded, they would have been sa- 
tisfied with receiving at that time, the re- 
stitution of a portion only of the elective 
IVaiichisc. Rut the Catholics were never 
.so wanting to the justice of their own 
cause, as to have stated at any time — or 
any friend of theirs in their name — that 
they were willing to enter into an unwor- 
thy compromise, and, in order to be restor- 
ed to the enjoyment of the rest,^to make 
a disgraceful barter of any part of those 
constitutional privileges, of which they 
claim an equal enjoyment witli every other 
member of the state. Neither was it in 
the next year, as the noble secretary of 
stale appears to imagine, that any new 
claim was made on bqlialf of the (Jaiholics. 
Whatever was claimed, in addition to those 
privileges which the act of 179.3 restore.s, 
was i\ot the consequence-of any application 
on thd^r part— -the proposition came, in 
the shape of an amend rnenl of that act 
d curing it^ progre.ss, unsolicited by tl)om- 
selves— from those of t4ieir parliamentary 
friends, who were of opinion-— and justly— 
that the moment was arrived, for a com- 
plete and final settlement of all their 
claims — and for their full participation in 
every privilege of the constitution. 

The noble secretary*of state has con- 
tended, in answer to what has been said 
2 F 
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by sf)ine of the noble lords who have 
supported my motion, that no pledge was 
given to the Catholics at the time of the 
tjaion. If the noble earl means to 
deny any specific engagement as having 
been entered into with the Catholics, on 
the part of the government, at that time^ 
the noble earl is perfectly correct. I will 
not do the noble marquis (lord Cornwal- 
lis), who is now no more, the injustice to 
claim any such engagement on his part, on 
behalf of the Catholics. But will the noble 
secretary of state deny, that during the 
whole course of the progress of that import- 
ant measure, every means were resorted to, 
to procure their valuable, and indeed neces- 
sary support; by endeavouring to impress 
upon their minds, the accomplishment of 
the measure of Union, as the certain fore- 
runner of their own complete emancipa- 
tion ? Does not the noble secretary of state 
rccoUect, that the quest ioii was so argued, 
by the principal friends of the government, 
in both Houses of Parliament? No man 
can forget the speech of the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Pitt), now no more, which 
holds out assurances, to wdiich the Ca- 
tholics must have looked up with ex- 
pectations most confident — and the en- 
tire disappointment of which — even in 
the course of his own parliamentary con- 
duct*— undoubtedly does not form the 
most gratifying feature, in the review of 
the political life of that great man ? Will 
the noble secretary of state deny, that 
the measure of Union— unsuccessful in 
the first session of parliament, succeeded 
ultimately in consequence of their sup- 
port? The first favourable turn, which 
that question experienced after its first 
rejection, was marked by the approbation 
of an important southern county (Tippe- 
rary), of an address which I had the ho- 
nor of proposing to the King, declaring 
their acquiescence in the propriety of the 
measure. But what^was the principal, 
and almost the only feature in this ad- 
dress, carried, as it wan, greatly by the 
means of Catholic support ? Catholic 
emancipation— to which the addressers 
look forward, as the certaih consequence 
of the Union. But treaty -making has 
never betui the of my unfortunate 
countrymen. From the articles of Li- 
merick to the Union compact, have they 
not had too much reason to feel and to 
complain, that they have never nego- 
tiated with this country, without having 
been deceived ? 

But the. noble secretary of state, after 


having descanted for a long time on the 
great unreasonableness of the Irish Catho- 
lics, in hot agreeing^to concede the veto, 
and that of their prelates, in declaring that 
they do not see the necessity of the 
domestic arrangement, about which the 
other noble earl (Claiicarty) told us so 
much — comes back again to the old posi- 
tion, which 1 always feared the noble earl 
would never abandon — and says candidly 
at last, that he will stand upon the oath of 
supremacy. But the noble secretary of 
state took another favourite position ifi 
J8()3, from which I am apprehensive it 
will be equally dillicult to dislodge him. 
lie then told your lordships that he would 
take his stand at the Union— which he 
would consider as final and conclusive, as 
to the situation of the Catholic— and that 
such as he lound it at that period, it must 
remain — then and for ever. — Afearful de- 
nunciation by his Majesty's principal se- 
cretary of state, against four millions of 
faithful subjects ! and a parliamentary 
notice to tjiem, by the authority of one of 
the ministers of the crown, to begin to 
despair, from that very period, which 
another of his Majesty's servants— a great 
man now no more — held up to their san- 
guine hopes, as the happy aera^ at which 
all their brightest prospects were to have 
commenced ! 

The noble secretary of state has told 
us, however, that things must remain as 
they are. What, my^ lords, four-fifths of 
the hardy population of that country 
whose cause I am pleading, deprived of 
the dearest privileges of their birth-right ! 
Pointed out, by the finger of the legisla- 
ture, as just objects of suspicion to their 
fellow- subjects ! Admitted already into 
the fortress of the state — in all their num- 
bers and known energy of character — ^you 
tell them they are not to be trusted*^ 
whilst you are forced to rely upon their 
fidelity, for the preservation of til your 
dearest interests. 

But I tell the noble secretary of state, 
that things cannot remain as they are. 
The Irish Catholic millions will not, and as 
little for the interest of their country as 
for their own, ought they to be satisfied to 
remain, in the state of political annihila- 
tion which the noble secretary of state 
has thought fit to pronounce as their irre- 
vocable doom. My countrymen are a 
people sufficiently susceptible of strong 
feelings — and too prone to act upon the 
sudden pressure of irritation.— The cir*^ 
cumstances of America— once a Britisk 
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colony, now an independent state— -cannot 
have passed them by unheeded — and I 
trust that Britain, accfuiring wisdom from 
dear-bought experience, will not. fail to 
profit by the example. 

On what grounds is it then, that tlie 
noble secretary of state, and the noble 
lord upon the wool-sack, have chosen to 
rest their objections, against the claims of 
his Majesty^ s Catholic subjects ? On the 
old cant of the Corporation and Test acts, 
the Act of Settlement, and the Revolution 
of 1688. But before the noble lords had 
adverted again to this, the eternal topic 
of declamation — I think it would have 
been reasonable at least, that they should 
have attempted some sort of reply to 
those arguments, which 1 thought 1 had 
urged w'ith some force, against that very 
line of objection, on which both these 
noble lords appear still, and entirely to 
rely. But they seem to have satisfied 
themselves with repeating their former 
assertions, w^ithout condescending to otter 
one argument in their support ^ leaving 
what I have had the honor to urge to 
your lordships, on this part of the subject, 
which I will not presume to call unan- 
swerable— certainly as yet unansux^ed in 
this House. 

But the noble lord on the woolsack 
has said, that the Catholics had no ground 
of any sort for complaint — that they had 
had a complete toleration for a century 
and a half. What my lords, a complete 
toleration ! When such was the state of 
political wretchedness and degradation, to 
which the penal code had reduced that 
suffering class of his Majesty's subjects, 
that the first relaxation is always reckoned 
from the statute of 177 4* ; by which the 
Catholic obtains, as a peculiar grace, the 
privilege of being permitted to declare his 
alTcgiance to the King. Of this first duty 
of the citizen to the state, the law con- 
ceived his ■ Majesty's Catholic subjects 
incapable, till that act was passed ; and 
the government appears to have acted 
from a full conviction of the truth of such 
a proposition, in withholding in the case of 
that unhappy class of men ; for so long a 
period of lime ; the performance of the re- 
ciprocal duty, which was due on the part 
of the state ; that of protection. 

But my noble and eloquent friend 
(lord Holland) has made it unnecessary 
for me to dwell any longer upon this ex- 
traordinary assumption the noble 
and learnt lord, v^ich my noble friend 
has effectually combatted with his own ap- 
propriate force and feeling. 


Of the effects of the disqualifying code, 
you have already bad a long and a me- 
lancholy experience. Has it succeeded in 
anyone of those objects which it professed 
to have had in view } Has it not alien- 
ated from the government the aflbetions 
and the confidence of the people ? suffi- 
ciently operative in the insecurity of one 
essential part of his Majesty's dominions, 
and in the comparative weakness of the 
whole British empire. — But it has convert- 
ed the great bulk of the population to the 
religion of the state. 

By the unabated persecutions of more 
than a century, you endeavoured to ex- 
tirpate the Roman Catholic religion ; sa- 
gacious and successful legislators, in your 
crusade against the liberty of conscience 
and the opinions of a people ! what rem- 
nant has survived your ^ystetq of pains 
and penalties ? four millions of Christians ! 
to glorify God after the manner of ^their 
forefathers ; for the preservation, almost 
miraculous^ which he has vouchsafed to 
extend to their church and to themselves 
— an eternal monument of unshaken 
fidelity on the one hand, and of the weak- 
ness and the vanity of human presumption 
on the other ! 

Do you feel no compunctioTis visitings, 
for the evils which you have inflicted, and 
continued from generation to generation — 
and are you* not prepared to make resti- 
tution ? That branch of the religion of 
Christ, which you have not been able to put 
down, will you not recognise, respect, 
and cherish ? It has gone through the fiery 
trial of privations and disabilities ; and is 
worthy, from its sufferings and itf^constan- 
cy ; — to stand, as an acknowledged sister 
by the side of the established church. 

If popery be still formidable, let it be 
chained ; chain it to the British constitu- 
tion ; the links will bind us all to the state 
and to each other. — Do you still continue 
to view your Catholic fellow-subjects with 
apprehension and distrust ? secure them 
— not by disabilities and discouragements, 
which sour the temper, and break the spi- 
rits of men — but secure them by cords of 
interest, by ties of alfection — Shew them, 
that you feel your dearest interest and 
theirs embarked in th$ same bottom — and 
you will be sure to find them, actuated 
with an equal zeal to defend thqse bless- 
ings, which w’^e enjoy as members of this 
free state — because they will then possess 
an equal interest in them with ourselves. 

But we are told, that the Catholics are 
already in possession of all that was inte- 
resting to the Catholic community ; that 
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this is the question of their aristocracy; — 
and that the people feel, that they have 
nothing embarked m the event of the 
contest — but their ears are closed against 
such arguments as these, which tend on^ 
to weaken and to disunite. I tell them they 
are all interested alike— from the peer to 
the peasant — Give the enemies of their 
emancipation, but the principle of one 
exclusion^ upon wltieh to take their stand 
—and the whole*' fabric of their liberties 
w4M totter to its found atioii. 

It js not therefore so much for the value 
of what remains lo be given — which to the 
Protestants is nothing, as against the prin- 
ciple of the exception — which may be 
every thing to the Catholic. It is not 
pnly, that their property and their talents 
may not be excliidi'd, from that parliii- 
rnent to which they have regained their 
constiluiional privilege of becoming eh c- 
tors— It is not only, tliat their ancic/it no- 
bility may not be thrust from the seats of 
their forcfaihers — It is not lha udtnis.sion 
intp the few excepted ofiices of the state, 
for which they are contending at the pre- 
sent moment — h is for the security of all 
their acquisitions oF the last thirty years 
^ — they arc conteii<ling against the spirit 
of exclusion — wiiich if they are not ena- 
bled to resist, with reason and with efiect, 
in its fullest extent — they are entitled to 
no political capacity whateoever — but 
iuust be content to hold, even those rights 

hich they are now pennitted to enjoy, 
tis mere tenants at will on the precarious 
courtesy of a Protestant legislature. That 
spirit of exclusion, which must be melted 
down in the acknowledged justice of their 
claims, opening wide the arms of the con- 
stitution to embrace all the members of 
the.state— or it will rise against them in 
iiQ.mo more questionable shape — and the 
i^.nne principle may convulse the state in 
less propitious times than these — by a 
VvEtin attempt to reclaim the acquisitions of 
1793, which would now withhold the rem- 
nant of privilege which is left. 

To the Protestant, 1 would urge what 
he has given already, as the surest earnest 
to the Catholic of that which remains be- 
hind-T-to him I would say, that the coit- 
cession of 1793, which gave the Catholic 
(he franchise, has insured all he now 
claims, as included in the pmc political 
equity-pas a link of the same great na- 
tional chain— and therefore it is that I 
support their complete emancipation now 
—as the necessary* consequence .of the 
privileges pf Z793— -to crown that system 
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of justice and of liberality, which had 
nearly . united us into one people— to 
strengthen the Protestant cause, by quiet- 
ing the Catholic mind — to, shut up, till 
time shall be no more, every angry dis- 
cussioup-to make every man, verily and 
indeed/ a neighbour to his fellow ciiixen— 
and to secure to the state the alh giauce 
of every member of the community, by 
giving to all, those motives of action which 
inlluonce all mankind — their own interest 
and liappiness. 

Their lordships then divided, when 


there ai)pt aied — ^ 

Contents 36 

Proxies 32 

• — bs 

Non-Contents 92 

Proxies 62 

— 154 

Majority against going into 
a Committee So 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, June 6. 

[Committee of Supply.] ' The House 
resolved into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder moved the grant 
suspended on a former day, at the instance 
of Mr. Whitbread, for 1,034/. to Mr. Read, 
the Dow-sireet magistrate, for the expence 
of extra constables on the late occasion 
of sir F. BurdeiFs commitment to the 
Tower. 

Mr. Whitbread said the return made to 
the House of the particulars of this charge 
w^ere by no means saiisfactory. It ap- 
peared that the magistrates had been ex- 
tremely dilatory in calling out the con- 
stables. 

Mr. Ryder said, the reports were regu- 
larly made to him, and he had every rea^ 
sou to believe the special constables 
all at their respective posts. 

Mr, Whitbread did not know what reports 
were made to the right hon. secretary, 
but he knew what reports were made to 
himself. He had been much fatigued, 
and w ent to bed. And about ten o^clock 
his servant came and told him the mob 
was breaking sir J. Anstruther^s windows, 
so that it was evident there were, no con- 
stables at all to prevent such proceedings,, 
and when the House was now called upon 
to vote 1,034/. for special constables, he 
could not agree to it. 

Sir J. Neicport instanced the breaking 
of lord Castlercagh^s windows by the mob 
a few minutes after ; and opposed the mo** 
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tion on the same ground as Mr. Whit- 
bread. 

* The Chancellor of *thc Exchequer said it 
was in many cases impossible to prevent 
the appearance ot a mob very suddenly 
at some particular point, witness the va- 
rious cases of election mobs. In Down- 
ing-street, that very evening, there was an 
appearance of the greatest tranquillity, 
but a very great mob appeared there in 
the course of five minutes. Wherever 
the mob might have collected together, 
they went in separate parties to sir J. 
Anstruther^s, lord Wellesley^s, and lord 
Castlereagh^s, and did the mischief in a 
very few minutes. With respect to the 
present motion, lie could not conceive 
there could be any objection to the pro- 
priety of it. When expence was incurred 
on such occasions it ought to be made 
good. 

Mr. C. Wynn and General Tarlelon 
spoke shortly against the resolution. 

Mr. Whilhread^^x^ iherighthori secretary 
had talked much of reports, but who made 
these reports ? where did they come from ? 
They came from police officers who were 
to have the disposal of this money. The 
tight hon. secretary had also said he was 
at his post. He (Mr. W.) could not con- 
ceive where that post might be; for, ac- 
cording to the account given by the Ser- 
jeant of that House, in the course of the 
many times he went to the right hon. 
gent.'s office, he found Mr. Beckett at his 
post, but never could set eye on the 
right hon. gent, after he quitted that 
House. 

Mr. D. Giddy said it was easy to argue 
i:etrospectively, but he fii tnly believed if the 
hon. gentlemen who opposed the motion 
had been in the situation of ministers, they 
would have acted in the same way as mi- 
nisters had done. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

[The Release of Sik F. Bcedett, &c.] 
Mr. C. Uundas presented a Petition from 
the gentlemen, clergy, freeholders, house- 
holders, and other inhabitants of the coun- 
ty of Berks, in full county assembled at 
Reading the 5ih day of June 1810, by 
the appointment of the sherifli setting 
forth, “ That the Petitioners -beg leave, 
at this important crisis, most respectfully 
to direct the attention of the House to a 
Petition presented to them on the 0th of 
May 179vl, in which, among other allega- 
tions, it was asserted, and ofiered to be 
proved, that the House of Commons did 
not fully and fairly represent the people 


of England ; that the elective franchise 
was so partially distributed, that a ma- 
ijority of the House was elected by only 
the 170th part of the male population 
of England paying taxes ; that 84 indi- 
viduals did, by their own immediate au- 
thority, send 157 of the hon. members to 
parliament; that, in addition to these 
J57, 150 more were returned to the hon. 
House, not by the collective voice of 
those whom they appear to represent, but 
by the recommendation of 70 powerful 
individuals, by which means 154 patrons 
return a decided majority of the House; 
and that this partial distribution of the 
elective franchise commits the choice of 
representatives to select bodies of men, of 
such limited numbers, as renders them an 
easy prey to the artful, or a ready pur- 
chase to the wealthy ; and that the Peti- 
tioners deeply lament that the evils point- 
ed out in the Petition above- men turned 
still continue to exist; and to this cause 
of unequal fepresentation the Petitioners 
are convinced many bad effects are to be 
attributed, and, among others, beg leave 
to point out the notorious buying and sell- 
ing of seats in the House ; and that the 
Petitioners beg leave to call the attention 
of the House to a Resolution on their Jour- 
nals, passed in the year Hid, in the words 
following : ^ That it is highly criminal for 
^ any minist^’ or ministers, or any servant 
^ of the crown in Great Britain, directly or 
^ indirectly, to make use, of the power of 
' his office, in order to influence the eiec- 
^ tion of members of parliament, and that 
' an attempt to exercise that influence is 
‘ an attack upon the dignity, the« honour 
* and the independence of parliament, an 
^ infringement of the rights and liberties 
of the people, and an attempt to sap the 
basis of our free and happy constitu- = 
tion;' and compare the said Resolution* 
with the refusal of the House to enquire 
into the conduct of bird Castiereagh and 
Mr. Perceval (then two of his Majc?sty's 
ministers) when distinctly charged with 
the sale of a seat in the House, evidence 
of which was offered at the bar by a mem- 
ber of lire House ; and the avowal in the 
House ^ fliat such practices were as noto- 
rious as the sun at nofln day/ practices, • 
at the bare mention of w»hich the Speaker 
of the House declared that our ancestors 
would have startled with indignation ; and 
that the Petitioners further beg leave to 
call the attention of the House - to the 
Report of one of their committees, wherein 
t is stated that 78 placemen and pen-^ 
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jMpners, who have seats in the House, re- 
ceive nu,99‘U. out of the taxes raised 
upon the people, and of course out of the 
money, to watch over the expenditure 
of which they are appointed, which the 
Petitioners have reason to think may have 
influenced, in some late instances, the 
votes of the House ; and particularly in 
the approbation given to the conduct of 
ipinisters in the late unfortunate and ill- 
conducted Expedition to the Scheldt, 
where the flower of our troops, without 
the opportunity of any exploit worthy of 
them, was perniitted for months to perish 
by disease by the pestilential air of Wal- 
cheren, where life was extinguished like a 
candle in a vault, and where the blood 
and treasure of the nation were lavishly 
uselessly and scandalously wasted, which 
vote of approbation has excited universal 
disgust ; and that the Petitioners beg 
leave moreover to call the attention of the 
House to the present duration of parlia- 
ments, and to the circumstafices which 
made them septennial instead of triennial, 
as enacted by 6th William and Mary, and 
which law remained in force during the 
most glorious period of our history ; and 
therefore praying, that the House will 
take such measures as to them shall seem 
meet, to correct the present partial distri- 
bution of the elective franchise, to regu- 
late the right of voting uporfan uniform 
and equitable principle, to limit the num- 
ber of placemen and pensioners who shall 
have seats in the House, and, finally, to 
shorten the duration of parliaments, and 
by removing the causes of that confusion, 
litigatioq^ and expence with which they 
are at this day conducted, to render fre- 
quent and new elections, what our ances- 
tors at the Revolution asserted them to be, 
the means of a happy union and good 
agreement between the King and people/' 
Ordered, that the said Petition do lie 
upon the table. 

Mr. C. Dundas next presented another 
Petition from the same parties, setting 
forth, That the Petitioners beg leave to 
express their sincere regret and "great 
alarm at the injury suffered by the peo- 

S lie in the punishment inflicted "on Mr. 

phn Gale Jones and sir Francis Burdett, 
bart. without that trial by jury which by 
the Great Charter is declared to be the law 
of the land, and which is the principal 
bulwark of our liberties, and which we 
from our infancy l^ve been taught to cron- 
sider as our birthright, and to be so firmly 
estsdi^iihed aa to. defy every encroachment 


on our persons or property by the assump* 
tion of any arbitrary power whatever, and 
in furtherance of this power the Peti- 
tioners . have witnessed the house of an 
Englishman, formerly esteemed his castle, 
broken open; (an act of which, as de* 
dared by the King's attorney general, 
there was no express legal authority to 
support the exercise;) and one of the re- 
presentatives of the people taken there- 
from by a mililitary force (unnecessarily 
and unprecedentedly called forth) and 
shut up in prison during pleasure, one of 
the consequences arising wherefrom has 
been the shedding of the blood of innocent 
and unoffending persons, and the Peti- 
tioners are in nowise desirous of seeing 
the House deprived of those privileges 
which are necessary to maintain its dig- 
nity and independence ; but on the con- 
trary, would heartily support any measure 
requisite for that purpose ; but they beg 
leave to state, that they conceive that the 
exercise of the power now mentioned can- 
not in any degree contribute to the main- 
tenance of that dignity and independence, 
and that those ends would be more fully 
secured by prosecutions in the courts of 
law : and the Petitioners beg leave to state, 
that the greatest supporters of our free 
and glorious constitution are the liberty 
of person and the liberty of the press ; if 
at any time the latter be abused for the 
purposes of libel, such offences are always 
cognizable by those tribunals which are 
established to administer the laws of the 
land ; but they humbly conceive that an 
arbitrary imprisonment of the subjects of 
this realm during pleasure for an alledgcd 
libel, not proved to be such, is an infringe- 
ment of both the liberty of the press and 
of the person ; and the Petitioners are not 
aware that any obstructions to the pro- 
ceedings of the House, made the exereffto 
of the power of summary commitment 
necessary in the cases of Mr. Gale Jones 
and sir Francis Burdett, or that any incon- 
venience was likely to have ensued if their 
cases had been left to be decided in the 
ordinary course of law; and therefore 
praying, that the House will discharge 
Mr. Gale Jones and sir Francis Burdett 
from their confinement, and expunge the 
Resolutions for their commitment * from the* 
Journals of the House," 

The ChoMcellor of the Exchequer said be 
was sorry to oppose this petition, but be 
thought it contained a statement which 
the House ought not to consider admissible; 
Itwas a distinct imputation on the Houset 
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which h« thought it ought not to sub* 
mit to. 

Mr. Whitbread couM scarcely coitimand 
words to express the astomslintent .he felt 
at the course adopted by the right hon. 
gent, in recommending to the House to re- 
fuse to receive a petition^ not one word of 
which was, as it appeared to him, either 
disrespectful or indecorous. What did the 
averment alluded to by the right hon. gent, 
amount to, but a statement on the part of 
the petitioners that the House of Com- 
mons was wrong ? Was that a ground for 
not receiving their petition ? Did the 
House of Commons then claim to be infal- 
lible ? Was it the case that that House 
was never in the wrong in any of its pro- 
ceedings, and that conseq»jiently it was not 
to sutler a petition to be presented, com- 
plaining of any of them ? Suppose, in the 
course of next session, they were to re- 
ceive petitions complaining of a tax, and 
asserting that the parliament was wrong 
in imposing it, was such a statement to be 
a ground for not receiving it ? And yet the 
objection of the right hon. gent, would go 
to that extent. How, indeed, were peti- 
tioners to word their petitions complaining 
of grievances, unless by directly stating 
them ? Were they to say that the House 
was right, w hen they meant it was wrong ? 
Were they to state that the House w^as all 
lenience, all moderation, all generosity 
and forbearance, when they intended to 
bring under its consideration those of its 
acts which they had to complain of as 
grievances? Were they to state that no 
improper influence was exerted within the 
walls of that House, no votes procured, 
nor any injury done to the people, and 
therefore pray the House to rescind its re- 
solutions ? If petitions were not to resort 
to such courtly phraseology, in w hat more 
decorous language could they represent 
their grievances, than that contained in 
the petition under consideration? — If the 
House were to reject this petition, it would 

the climax of absurd and unconstitu- 
tional conduct respecting petitions, and 
would amount to a declaration that the 
people should not petition at all. Here 
he should beg leave to remind the House 
of the situation in which it stood as to 
petitions, and to call the attention of gen- 
tlemen to the calumny which had been 
uttered against the city of London, when 
Its first petition was presented. That peti- 
tion was represented as a studied insult on 
the part of the petitioners ; and yet the 
city of London afterwards proTcd, by pre- 


senting another which had been received, 
that no such object was in the contempla* 
tion of the petitioners. The same thing 
had been proved in the case of an indivi- 
dual, (major Cartwright) whose petition 
he had presented, and which had been re- 
jected on the same ground of its being a 
studied insult. That individual, however, 
like the livery of London, which had been 
represented as composed of a rabble from 
Saffron-hill, presented another petition, 
leaving out the expressions excepted 
against; and that petition had also been 
received, confirming what he had pre- 
viously been convinced of, that it had 
never been the intention of that individual 
to insult the House of Commons. After 
these petitions, came this petition from the 
freeholders of Berkshire, praying the 
House to revise their former vote. What 
was thus asked, but what they had done 
before after twenty years experience f 
The petitioners said that the House was 
w^rong in thfe proceeding it had adopted, 
and proposed that it should be re-con- 
sidered ; and in this prayed for no more 
than the precedent in the case of the pro-* 
ceeclings against Mr. Wilkes W'arranted 
them in expecting. He felt so strongly 
upon this subject, that notwithstanding 
the thinness of the House, he should take 
its sense upon this climax of folly and ab- 
surdity — the proposition for rejecting th^ 
petition. 

Sir J. Newport could not conceive any 
language more decorous, moderate, or res- 
pectful, than the terms in which the peti- 
tioners stated the wrongs of which they 
complained. The House might %hink it- 
self right ; but yet the petitioners, if they 
thought the proceedings of the House 
wrong, had a right to petition that they 
should be rescinded. That House should 
ever bear in mind, that for many succes- 
sive years, petitions had been presented^ 
complaining of the firoceedings against 
Mr. Wilkes, which had been uniformly 
rejected; yet these proceedings were at 
last eiy^ungcd from the journals, which 
proved tlic petitioners, whose prayers had 
been so yften rejected, to be right. This 
W'cf^ enough to shew that the House was 
not iiifallible in its votes*. 

Mr. Secretary R^der agreed, that, if 
this petition was drawn up in respectful 
language, it ought to be received. But 
he was at a loss to know by what construc- 
tion it could be supposed to be so drawm 
up ; for he could not conceive any lan- 
guage more disrespectful or inabltingto 
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that House, than a petition charging its 
proceedings as an injury to the people.' 
He would admit that any branch of their 
constituents had a right to state their opi- 
nions on their proceedings, though not to 
represent them as an injury to the people. 
He could not imagine any more poignant 
insult to the House than such a petition. 
On that ground, and on that solely, he 
should oppose the receiving the petition. 
But he could not avoid contrasting the 
conduct of the hon. gentlemen opposite, 
in supporting this petition, with their 
conduct in rejecting yesterday unanimous- 
ly the petition of the Gloucestershire elec- 
tors, who complained that a person sat in 
that House as their representative who had 
no legal right to such seat. 

Mr. Brougfiuju was surprised at the tone 
and substance of the right hon. gent.'s ob- 
servations. The question was not now 
wheriier by receiving this petition, they 
were to submit to receive all manner of 
petitions, but whether by rejecting the 
present petition they were to tell the 
electors of Berkshire and the country, that 
the right of petition was at an end. No 
member had denied that this petition was 
the petition of an authorized meeting, con- 
stitutionally convened by their legal ma- 
gistrate. And was the House to refuse to 
receive it, because the petitioners com- 
plained that the proceedings 6f that House 
were an injury to the people ? Was it to 
be asserted, that, whenever petitioners 
differed from that House, as to any thing 
that may have passed there, they were 
not tb be heard by their petition ? Though 
the House might be right, still, if the elec- 
tors of Berkshire thought otherwise, they 
had a right to say so by petition. But it 
would be inconsistent in the House to re* 
jeet this petition, after having received the 
preceding petition, because that set out 
with a charge that they were not the 
House of Commons. . The former went to 
the whole constitution of the House : the 
latter only a part of its proceedings. 
There^was no analogy between this peti- 
tion and the one which had been rejected 
on the previous evening. But the right 
hon. secretary, who seemed a kind of de- 
pository of the dignity of the House, con- 
aidered this petition from the landed gen- 
try of Berkshire, as a poignant insult to 
the House. He trusted, however, that the 
House would not treat the people with 
auch cruelty, as to reject a petition drawn 
up in such moderate language, and so re- 
a^ctfully presepted. 


Sir S. Romilly considered this as a most 
serious question. In the present situation 
of that House and the country, it would 
be an aw^ful, an alarming event, if the* 
House were to prove itself obviously wrong 
by rejecting so respectable and moderate 
a petition. It appeared that his Majesty^s* 
ministers had determined to make a stand' 
against receiving any petitions but such 
as they should themselves approve of 
(hear ! hear !) He should be glad to know 
how, if the petitioners were to complain of 
a wrong, they could disguise their object* 
so as not to incur the opposition of the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite ? It seemedv 
that these right hon. gentlemen, intoxicat- 
ed with their success in rejecting the peti- 
tions of the people, yet unwilling to break 
with the House of Commons and still de- 
sirous to approach it respectfully, were 
determined to shut the doors of that 
House against the complaints of the peo- 
ple. The right hon. secretary had con- 
descended to assert, that because they had 
last nighU rejected a petition which he 
wished to receive, they should, in con- 
sistency, now not receive a petition which 
he wdshed to reject. If the right hon. 
gent, had looked round him on his coming 
in from the lobby, he would have perceiv- 
ed that a great number of gentlemen who 
were in the habit of voting with him on 
great political questions, voted against 
him last night. But there was no analogy 
whatever between the two petitions. The 
petition of the former evening had been 
rejected because no proof whatever had 
been offered in support of the allegations 
of the petition. They could not consider 
the statement of an hon. member w ho went 
out to the lobby to consult counsel there, 
when the petitioners claimed not to be 
heard by counsel, as any undertaking to 
prK)ve these allegations. It was expresrfy 
on the ground that no such proof was of- 
fered that the petition had been rejected. 
But the right hon. gent, should have spoken 
last night upon the subject, instead of de- 
ferring his observations till to-day. The 
vote he (sir Samuel) had given on that oc- 
casion, he had given conscientiously and 
upon mature deliberation ; and he vimuld 
undertake to say, as conscientiously as 
any vote that right hon. gent, had ever 
given. He did not think the right hon. 
gent, warranted, therefore, in making mat- 
ter of reproach to him, amongst the ma- 
jority, for having voted in that manner, 
if there was a disposition on the part of 
the right bon. gentledttea opposite to r«- 
6 
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j€ct this petition, should think it better jury the distillery bill before the House 
to adopt the course followed with respect would do the petitioners ; and yet no one 
to former petitioqs, smd adjourn the de- of them was rejected on the ground of 
bate for 24 hours. such complaint; but the learned gent. 

Mr. Stephen believed that the petition (Mr. Stephen) objected to the substance 
had been presented for the mere purpose of ilic petiiiun. He was glad that the 
of insulting the House« and should oppose learned gent, had let out the secret : he 
laying on the table a strong invective Was rejoiced, if such was the intention, to 
?iffainst the proceedings of the House, in be apprised that the doors of that House 
wnalever way it might be worded. The were to he closed against the legitimate 
petitioners had no more interest in the complaints of the people. For nis part, 
prayer of their petition than the whole he thought highly of the. privileges of that 
people of Fnglarifl. He might be dis- House, and that they actually were essen- 
posed to overlook strong language where tial to, and belonged to it ; and he la- 
petitioners had a private interest. But mented as much as any man that a petition 
when the question was argued in so high such as that under consideration should 
a tone, as if it was intended to overthrow have been presented against them. The 
the right to petition, he must say that hon. and learned gent, stated, that the pe- 
gentlemen misunderstood the proceeding titioners had no more right than the peo- 
of laying a petition on the table, which pie at large in the prayer of their petition, 
was, that some future proceeding was to But what was the right of petitioning r 
take place upon it. He believed that in what was it that our ancestors fought and 
the best times and most boasted, a petition bled for? Tiie doctrine of the learned 
so worded as this, so far from being re- gent, would go the length of establishing, 
cfiived, w^ould be considered a direct con- that no nian had a right to petition, but 
tentpt. His hon. and learned frjfcnd could the man who had an interest in the object 
not forget the case of Mrs. Crowa*, com- of the petition. He was by no means sur- 
mitted for contempt by lord Frskine, on prised at the conduct of the right hoa, 
the motion of his learned friend, and with- gentlemen opposite on this occasion, be- 
out any reference to Magna Charta, now cause on the subject of petitions, they ap- 
so much talked of. Was the House of peared to be influenced by the most ex- 
Commons not to have a power w hich be- travagant infatuation. He hoped that they 
longed to every petty court of recvird in had at length arrived at the end of these 
the country ? He could not submit to the insults to the people by the rejection of 
charge that innocent blood had been shed their petitions. 

in consequence of the proceedings of that j Mr. Barham, if. he thought the petition 
H»use ; he believed it W'as the conse- disrespectful, should vote against it; but 
quence of ihe VM»leni, unconstitutional, so far born thinking so, he was convinced 
and, he must s^'v, seditious resistance to j of the contrary. He voted against a 
the legal authoriiy of tln^ House of Com- former petition, because he conwdered it 
mons. Witen they coiisidcicd the bad a studied insult; but he observed, this 
spirit that was abroad, and so much the contained a studied intention not to offend, 
worse f(»r having been taken up by re- It was impossible to conceive how the al- 
Sji^ctable nn etings, it became that House legations of the petition could be express- 
to resist it. He was sorry for this spirit, ed in more decorous terms. Hewassorryto 
but would trust to the good .sense of the find that the right hon. secretary had made 
people of England. He sli<}ul(l not, how- the question of last rvight a party-question, 
ever, wdlfuby submit to the degradation of But in his conscience he believed, that if 
parliament. the. right hon. gent, could lead the House 

Lord MiUon felt alarmed lest this peti- to reject this petition, he would lejid it to 
tion should be rejected, because if it a vote which inuiit be expunged, 
bbouid, no other petition could ever be Mr. Lockhart was of opinion that the 
received. J be objection of the right hon. petition ought to be rejected, because it 
gentlemen would avail against all peti- charged that Hou.se wKh the highest poli- 
tions. What could he the sul^jcct of jje- tical crime, the assumption of arbitrary 
tition but ttie compluint of injury? If the power. As the petition was wijrded it 
people and tint House were agreed, there appeared net intended to obtain redress^ 
could be no foundarion for a petition. A its object was li.bel. 

bhort time since, there were a number of Mr. C. Diindas having presented the 
Scotch petitions, complaining of the in- petition felt it necessary to state, that Uui 
VOL. XVII. 1 2 Ct 
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meeting Trom which the petition was pre- > 
jsented, was one of the most numerous and j 
respectable that had ever been convened 
in the county. He excused the learned 
gent, opposite for what he had said of that 
niet tiiig. from his ignorance of the situa- 
tion, the rank and tlte consequence of the 
jiersons assembled. When he mentioned 
the name of sir John Throgmorton, the 
House would be sensible that he was as 
high in rank, in honour, in talents, and in 
personal respectability, as any gentleman 
in or out that House, 'fhe question 
now was, whether the rcpiesenlauvcs wore 
to draw up their pot i lions for the people. 

Sir James Hall, as he understood the 
petition to charge llie proceedings of that 
House, as having been tlie cause of the 
shedding of innocent blood, he was asto- 
nished that any gcntienian could consi- 
der it inolfcnsive. All the blood that was 
shed^ivas the consequence <if the idle and 
boyish mutiny ot tlie member in the 
Tower. » 

Mr. G. Vansitlari regretted that any 
expression should have been iutroducetl 
into the petition, which could give rise to 
a suppossiiion that the petitioners charged 
tipon the proceedings of that House the 
innocent blood sheti. He must say that 
the military behaved with exemplary 
moderation. 

Mr. Yorke would have been/ disposed to 
lean to receiving the petitions from the 
people ; but since he had heard the peti- 
tion under consideration read, he was sorry 
to say that his opinion of it was, that it 
was intended as an insult to the House. 
KnterUiining this opinion, therefore, he 
did not tYtink it ought to be sufiered to be 
on the tabic. Tlie rt^t ciion of the petition 
besides, would not be any injury to the pe- 
titioners, because they might next day 
present another petition for the same ob^- 
ject, but couched in decent and respectful 
language. Whilst he considered it the 
undoubted right of tlie subject to petition, 
he must contend that it was consonant to 
tlie practice of the best times, that such 
petitio'iis as were presented to that i^Iouse 
or to the Sovereign, should be drawn up 
with delicacy, and not made the vehicle 
of insult and opprobrium. If that opinion 
of bis was correct, and contained the true 
rule to judge by, the question really was, 
what was it that the petition stated ? Here 
he must express his regret for the mistaken 
notion which had gone abroad relative 
tc the ymvileg^s of^that House, and which 
had led to the results they had lately wit- 


nessed. It appeared to him that all 
knowledge of the laws, or of the constu 
tut ion of the country, had vanished from 
the minds of a great part, though not the 
greater part, of the people of this country. 
Was it at the present day that they should 
have to debate concerning the privileges 
of parliainerit ? Were they yet to learn 
hat these privileges were a part of the 
common law of the land ? Could it be 
doubted that it was a part ofthc privileges 
of that House to commit for contempt } 
The time he trusted, \vas not so far distant 
when that question would Im decided by 
the best authority that couhl determine it, 
arrd when every doubt upon this important 
subject would be set at rest for ever. With 
reference to all that had occurred on this 
point, he happened to have had a consi- 
derable share, in liaving recommended to 
the House the commitment of Gale Jones. 
On the best consideration which he had 
since been able to bestow upon the subject 
he was conscientiously of opinion, that in 
the part he had taken he was right ; and 
that in the course the House had adopted, 
it was justiiied according to tlie soundest 
principles of the constitution of parliament 
as understood in the very best periods of 
our history. Gentlemen would bear in 
mind that the question for the commitment 
of John Gale Jones was agreed to in a 
House not very thinly attended, ncm. 
con. It had been said, and much insisted 
upon, that it was not prudent to take such 
a step, or to exercise the privilege upon 
such an occasion. To this all lie had 
to say was, that it appeared to him a 
proper lime for the House to make a stand, 
and put a stop to that Hood of insult and 
abuse, which threatened, at no very distant 
period, to overthrow the authority and 
foundations of parliament. It might, then, 
be asked why he had not brought t he ques- 
tion under th« consideration of the House, 
until his own name was introduced, coupled 
with that of another member (Mr. Wind- 
ham) now unfortunately no more, but whose 
loss would be ever deplored by all those who 
were friends to the privileges of the House 
and the constitutional liberties of the coun- 
try, who were enemies to the piirenzied 
speculations, that had so much of late oc- 
cupied the imaginations of wild theorists 
and innovators. It was not, however, 
without the concurrence of that eminent 
person, that he had taken the course that 
he had resorted to. He had consulted 
him, and had his sanction for every step 
he had taken. It vrould be to him a coo* 
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sol at ion to the latest moment of bis life, ^ 
that though he dilFered on many points 
from that most distinguished statesman, 
he had the honour to have concurr^jd with 
him upon all the great principles of the | 
constitution, upon all the grand rules of 
elder, and upon the unalterable necessity 
of maintaining the ancient existing estab- 
lishment. He had no apology to olFer for ^ 
what he had done. He had hut done his i 
duty. If Mr. Gale Jones thought his com- j 
mittai illegal, why had he not applied for 
his habeas corpus ? Why had not sir F. 
Burdett if he thought so r — why, because 
they were convinced the commitment was 
legal. If not, the day after the commit- 
ment, they might have had their habeas 
and been liberated. When gentlemen 
talked so much of the innocent blood that 
had been shed, and asked upon w honi it 
should lie, he could have no hesitation in 
answering upon sir F. Burdett, on his head 
the blood will lie till the day of judgment. 
If it was necessary for him to justify his 
principles, it was impossible for^any man 
to contend that it was necessary to the 
extent to which he had carried his re- 
fiistaiice, and which alone had led to the 
shedding of blood. He considered, that 
however ignorant the petitioners might be 
of the constitution, yet to charge the House 
directly witli an assumption of arbitrary 
power, with breaking open the house of an 
Englishman, and with being the occasion 
of tin* shedding of innocent blood, was an 
insult so marked, that it must have been 
intended us such. 

Mr. lirayid v\'as astonished at hearing an 
bon. and learm d gent. (Mj . Siephen) 
speak so lightly of rejecting a petition pre- 
sented on the part oi so respectable a por- 
tion of the people- If he were to examine 
this p(aiih)n niinutely, he nm^t say there 
w§s no charge on the House of Commons 
for causing ihe shedding of Innocent blood, 
as there were emire sentences intervening 
between the com[)laint of the conduct of 
the [louse of Commons and the mention of 
that cijcu instance. When it had been 
^lateil I hat li:e meeting was attended by 
every thing that was most respectable in 
the county, it could not be supposed that 
it was their intention to insult the House. 

Mr, Crpev^ said, that the friendship he 
long entertained for the hon. baronet (sir 
F. Burdett), made it impossible for him 
not to advert to some expresMons w hich 
had fallen from a ri"ht hon. gent. (Mr. 
Yorke), He had said that the blo(»d of 
the innocent person# tvho had lost their 
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lives, must rest to the day of judgment on 
the head of the hon. baronet. Now what 
was it that the hon. baronet had done ? 
He had only maintained what he conceived 
to be the political rights of Englishmen. 
Hie hon. baronet denied that the House 
had legally the right to imprison the sub- 
jects of this couiury by their own autho- 
rity ; and being of that opinion, he would 
nut yield a willing obedience to their 
w^arrant, but resolved to shut Jiis door, 
and try wdiether the House of Commons 
would go the length of breaking into hii 
house. He would not say whether his 
hon. friend was right or wrong in his opi- 
nion, but he was convinced that it was am 
opinion which lie seriously and conscien- 
tiously entertained. lie thought that bad 
motives ought not to be lightly imputed 
to any man; and if the right hon, gent, 
chose to say thot the innocent blood which 
was spilt was on the head of sir F. Burdett, 
he woulil be fully as well satisfied in say- 
ing, that it was on the head of that right 
hon. gent. He concluded by moving that 
the debate be adjourned. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the adjournment, as he thought that the 
subject had already been sufficiently de- 
bated. 

Mr. C. Dundas expressed a wish that 
the hon. gent, would withdraw his niolioa 
for the adjoiK'iinicnt. 

Mr. fVhuOrcad coincld^il in that recom- 
mendation; and to shew^ that he did not 
wish to protract tlie debate, he would ab- 
stain from replying to many things which 
had fallen from the first lord of the ad- 
miralty, although certainly that, right hon* 
gent, had given considerable provocations. 
But wlien the right hon. gent, denounced 
a member of that House, a member of 
.society, and stated that innocent blood 
was upon his head, he would say, what he 
should be very Norry to say, that either 
upon the head of the hon. bart. or on that 
of the right hon. gent, himself, was this 
blood to rest till washed oft* at the day 
of jurigment. He thought no man should 
hastily impute bad motives, and Chat all 
should remember that precept of Holy 
\yril, ^^•Judge not lest ye be judged/' 

* The llous^ then divjded : For receiving 
the petition 30 ; For rejecting it 78 .— Th# 
i\tuion was of course rejected. 
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THte AlioWance to the LoitD Lieute- 
NAN7 OP Ireland.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presented the following Mes- 
sage from his Majesty : 

G It; His Majesty finds it neces- 
sary to acquaint his faithful Commons, 
that the salary and appointments attached 
to the office of the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land (which, in compliance with an Ad- 
dress from the House of Commons in Ire- 
land, were raised by his Majesty in the 
year I76:i to 20,000/. per annum), have 
been found of late years quite inadequate 
to the cxpences necessarily incident to 
the dignity and due maintenance of that 
high and important office, which has in 
consequence proved cxtrcincly burthen- 
some, in a pecuniary point of view, to the 
distinguished persons w'ho h ive succes- 
sively hfdd it ; his i^lrjjcsty, therefore, re- 
conunends it to this I louse, to consider of 
the means of enabling him to make such 
an augmentation to tlio piescnt ailovv- 
anceaofthc lord iiciitoni ui a< rauy ap/jicar 
to be sullicitint for the due suptnnt of his 
f)ffic:e. (ir 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
to-inorrow, 

fMa. Windham — New Writ for 
riiGiiAM Ferreks.] I.ord rose, and 

in a tone which the str( iigili oi his feelings 
frequently rendered iinuuliblc, spffKCto the 
following (dlect: In moving, for a new 
writ for Higham Ferrers, I feel it to be 
tny duty to speak of that illustrious man 
whose death has occasioned the present 
motion. It would have been better if the 
performance of that duty had devolved 
tipon son?e more competent person ; at the 
same time, 1 must say, that connected, as 
I had the honour to be with that illustrious 
man, my heart w^ould have upbraided me 
if I had seen any person' whatever more 
eager to do that justice than myself. I 
decline to take that course, for which are 
some examples, with, regard to other dis- 
tinguished individuals, in consequence of 
the last strict injunctions of my deceaseil 
friend,^ and in the observations which I 
mean to submit to you, I do not wish to 
allude to anyj^articular part of his public 
conduct, lest such allusion should tend to 
create the slightes’t difference of opinion 
among those who are willing to do hr)iv)ur 
to his merhory. When I speak of hi.s 
great talents and unsullied integi ily, I feel 
confident that no difference can arise, 
either among those vrho agreed or those 
who disagreed withliim. Ail persons ad- 
mit the splendour of his genius, the extent 


of his ability, the value and the raPicty of 
his mental acquirenients ; all who have 
had any opportunity of wittie»sing the dis- 
play of his vigorous, his instructive, hil 
rich and polished eloquence, will, I am 
persuaded, concur with me in the opinion,* 
that his death has caused a great, and per- 
haps, an irreparable vacancy in this House. 
But in addition to all the qualities of ge- 
nius, information and integrity, which con- 
fessedly belonged to roy lamented friend, 
there w^as one character which attached to 
him in a most eminent degree — (Here thh 
noble lord was quite oppressed by hi$ 
emotion, and there was a loud and general 
cry of hear, hear, liear !)— I believe, re- 
sumed the noble lord, that it will ever re- 
main in the memory of this House, that 
among the most interesting peculiarities 
which distinguished niy friend was an un- 
daunted intre) idity under all circum- 
stances, such iiideed as rarely falls to the 
lot of man, and a manly promptitude to 
speak his mind upon all occasions. He 
was the man of w hom more than another 
it might wcil be said — 

Non civ]ntn ur(i(»r prava jubentiuna. 

Kon viiltus tyranni 

Meiife qnatit soli^Ki. 

He w^as tlie man who was never to bfc 
moved from Ins purpose, (;r relaxed in hiS 
exertion by any considerations, either of 
fear or of favour — no, never was he to be 
warped from t[»c honest dictates of his 
owm mind. This quality^ always so valu- 
able, and which, on all occasions, con- 
ferred such peculiar importance upon his 
sentiments, renders his loss at present au 
aggravated naiional calamity. For never, 
perhaps, w as it more necessary that public 
men should not shriiik from their duties, 
but act firmly and consistently with the 
dictates oF an honest and unbiassed opi- 
nion. While I dilate upon the merits*^)f 
my deceased friend, it is iny wish to ab- 
stain from any thing like exaggeration. 
It was very rarely his lot to obtuin what 
is usually termed popularity. But, if it 
be true, as it has often been remarked, 
that rarely high character and popularity 
are to be found j »ined together, his fate 
furnished an impressive illustration of that 
remark, I'here may be persons ready to 
follow the inciinaiioii of what is called po- 
pularity respecung my friend. But al- 
though he may not have the favour of 
such persons, sure I am, that in no part of 
his conduct did he ever want the sanction 
of an approving co*i>cience-— that in no 
instance whatever was he without that 
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highest of human gratifications. No, hi 
honourable mind was ever co)iscious that 
if it did not enjoy, at*least it deserved the 
good opinion of the country.— That he ac- 
tually had the good opinion of all those 
who are capably of truly appreciating cha- 
racter, 1 have not the slightest doubt. 
Among all those w ho attach any value to 
real public virtue and talent, I am firmly 

f »ersuaded that no man ever Flood higher. 

f he had faults and iiKliscrelions, which 
of us are without them ? but his faults and 
indiscretions were not of any ordinary cast, 
for they sprung from no ordinary source. 
They were not the eftect of any deficiency 
of understanding or lowness of view — no, 
but of that high-minded generosity which 
was his peculiar characteristic. His dis- 
interestedness was wholly unquestionable. 
Never did he appear to regard in the 
slightest degree in what manner his public 
conduct might affect himself — how it 
might impair his character or his circum- 
stances. Influenced alone by what he 
conceived to be right, he steadily pur- 
sued it without any dread of consequences. 
Whether his ideas of right or wrong were 
generally correct, or whether results ge- 
nerally justified those ideas, certain I am 
that I anticipate the concurrence of those 
who closely observed him, that the feel- 
ings and the motives I have described, 
were the uniform guides of his conduct. — 
At an early period of his life, he had at- 
tached himself to another great man 
(Mr. Burke) whose loss the country had 
already deplored. He imbibed from that 
great character those opinions which he 
invariably pursued; and though, at one 
time, it might be s«aid, that he became ex- 
ceedingly alarmed at what some might 
regard as improvements, but wdiat others 
might consider as innovations, it proceed- 
ci from a reverential awe for the true 
principles of the constitution. — The no- 
ble lord then exprost that it had been his 
tvish to avoid any thing which could tend 
to excite controversy and to confine him- 
self to those points, upon which controversy 
was impossible. It was his wish to say 
something on those parts of his character 
which others might not have had oppor- 
tunities of observing, but he felt himself 
unequal to the task. Perhaps it was un- 
necessary that he should do so. The House 
knew his public character; and certain he 
was, that among his friends and foes there 
Was but one opinion — that in his death 
they had sustained a loss which perhaps 
the youngest among them might not live 


to see repaired. Having thus unburdened 
his own mind, on the occasion, he believed 
he had no more to say. Had he not so 
expressed himself, his conduct might have 
been justly considered more extraordinary. 
He lamented what he had said had been 
so inelegantly spoken, but he .was mot 
able sufficiently to master his feelings to 
express himself as he could wish. He 
concluded by moving — That the Speaker 
do issue his writ for a burgess to serve lA 
parliament for the borough of Higham 
Perrers, in the room of the right hon. Wil- 
liam Windham, deceased."^ 

Mr. Canning, though he had been long 
in the habit of opposing the public con- 
duct of the illustrious character now no 
more, rose to bear his testimony to those 
talentsand virtues which had distinguished 
Mr. Windham’s splendid career. He felt 
equally with the noble lord, the impossi- 
bility of doing justice to talents so exalted, 
to virtues so rare. Among all the storms 
and ail the contests which had raged in 
his time, whatever might have been the. 
frenzy of the monfent, he above all, had 
avoided the appearance and the reality 
of soliciting popular approbation. But if 
his conduct had not made him the object 
of transient popularity, it had secured him 
what was of greater value, lasting and un- 
perishable admiration. At no time could 
so great a character pay the last debt of 
nature, without leaving a chasm mucli to 
be deplored, and difficult to fill up ; but 
never was there a period at which his loss 
could be mors sensibly felt than at tho 
present. Throughout his life, from a sin- 
cere sense of public duty, he hac|^ exposed 
himself to every threatening evil, in what 
he conceived to be the cause of his coun- 
try. — He had left them a proof that con- 
duct so upright, if not calculated to gain 
the applause of a party, was certain of 
conciliatinguniversalesteem. It had often 
been his (Mr, Cannjng’s) fate, during the 
time he had been his contemporary, to op- 
pose his public conduct. This he had 
frequently done, thinking he (Mr., Wind- 
ham)* carried the best principles to an ex- 
cess, but never once bad he suspected hi» 
motives*to be dishonourable.— There wai 
a selfishne.ss of wlucU^it was difficult for a 
public man to divf st himself— the selfish 
pleasure of pleasing those with whom 
they were in the habit of acting ; but 
superior still, even of this most amiable 
ot all selfish feelings had Mr. Windham 
been acquitted, both by his political 
friends and opponents. When* he recol- 
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lected the accomplishments by which that 
jjreat character had been graced — when 
he considered the extent of his know- 
ledge, and the force of his eloquence, 
which, if not the most commanding they 
had ever heard, was the most insinuating-— 
which, if it did not convince, delighted all 
who heard it, made them feel with the 
man while speaking, and enter into his 
heart, he could not but feel somewhat re- 
conciled to that which had been called 
** a blot in our constitution/^ He alluded 
fo the boroughs of which so many com- 
plaints had been made. He did not say 
that if none such already existed in the 
constitution, he would create them, but 
among the necessary imperfections of our 
system, he thought k must be admitted 
that they had turned to a good account. — 
The noble lord had concluded his speech 
by moving that a new writ be issued for 
the borough of Higham Ferrers — that 
was one of those boroughs held up as de- 
fects ill the parliamentary repKCseiitation 
of that House. He begged the House 
would recollect that when, from a loss of 
popularity, that right hon. gentleman was 
deprived of a seat for his native county, 
that House had been indebted for the ser- 
vices and the splendid talents of Mr. 
Windham to the borough of Higham 
Ferrers. 

A new writ was then ordered to be is- 
sued for the said borough. 

[Captain Foskett.] Mr. Lyuletonsdi\d, 
he supposed that many gentlemen might 
have imagined that in consequence of a 
recent event he should have postponed the 
consideration of the present subject. He 
felt as milch abhorrence as any man could 
possibly do at the cruel and barbarous 
Mttack lately made upon the royal person- 
age who was the subject of this Petition. 
[Seevol. 16 , p.75l.] in consequence of this 
circumstance, he was anxious to postpone 
the question, provided it did not interfere 
with the individual interests of capt. Foskett, 
OP the general interests of the army, which 
he considered equally involved. PVom 
any deliberation on the subject be* was, 
however, relieved on that day by a mes- 
sage from his royal highness the duke of 
Cumberland, clesirit^g if possible, that the 
question might be no longer deferred. 
He was well aware that in proposing the 
consideration of the present Petition many 
serious difficulties must arise. That House 
was in general indisposed to the considera- 
tion of military subjects— they seemed to 
look on with a superstition-x-a kind 
I 
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of sacred awe, as if they w^ere inaccessible 
to common view, and ought to remain un- 
touched and unpollutcd,in asort of mnetu/a 
sanctorum. He was ready to allow that 
there were very few cases in which an in- 
terference with the king^s prerogative was 
advisable ; but he would say, where 
grievances were refused to be redressed, 
it was the duty of that House to make a 
respectful remonstrance, and if after this 
remonstrance such military grievance* 
still remained, they ought then to with- 
hold the supplies of the army. The case 
of captain Foskett was a peculiar grievance, 
a case in which a standing law ot the army 
had been violated, to the detriment of an 
uno0ending individual.— The hon. mem- 
ber here stated the three grounds of com- 
plaint against the duke of Cumberland 
the first of which was an attempt to force 
a junior officer over the head of captain 
Foskett. The second, detaining him at 
home when the regiment was ordered on 
foreign service ; and the third was, the 
refusal to him of regular leave of absence. 
The hon. member proved those grievances 
by a reference to several military docu- 
ments which had passed upon the subject. 
He then proceeded to defend captain Fos- 
kett from several charges which had been 
made against him by an hon. general op- 
posite, and particularly from the accusa- 
tion with respect to the duel. He ob- 
served however, that one of captain Fos- 
kett's alleged grievances look place before 
the duel, so that it could not possibly be 
fairly introduced to palliate the injustice 
towards him. If there was any thing un- 
fair in the duel, the w'-ay would have been 
to have brought him to trial at the time, 
and not keep it hanging over him in tcr» 
rorem on every subsequent occasion. The 
fact was, how^ever, that no charge of in- 
humanity could be brought against captagi 
Foskett on that occasion,, as he had unt- 
formly evinced a disposition to concilia- 
tion. How, he would ask, was it possibly 
for an officer to shape his conduct, il he 
was equally liable to dismissal lor fighting 
or not fighting? — He then read srveral let-:, 
ters on the subject of the duel spoken of» 
which he thought w’ent to exculpate lima 
from any charges made against ln.s eba^ 
racier, as the handsome testimony borne 
by Wallace, the antag4)nist of itie officer 
to whom capt. Foskett uas secorui, cstab-* 
lished the propriety of his conduct in the 
most satisfactory manner. When so much 
was said by the hon. general on the eiior-^ 
mity of pistols wdt,U hair triggers being 
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ii$ed on that occasion, he did not know, as 
he should have thought the hon. officer 
must, that all duellihg pistols had hair 
triggers. When, however, it was. proved 
that the pistols used had not hair triggers, 
what became of that charge ? As to the 
number of shots fired, he thought when 
gentlemen went out to fight, and not 
merely to produce a certain explosion, no 
blame could on that account attach itself 
to the seconds. On a view of all the cir- 
cumstances, he thought capt. Foskett had 
conducted himself with becoming modera- 
tion, like a gentleman, and like a man of 
honour. He thought it most unjust and 
subversive of all equity , that charges sliou'd 
be made against a man, when a trial was 
denied. Nothing could justify thus hold- 
ing an indefinite charge over a nian^shead. 
Haring, as he hoped, satisfied the House 
of the honourable conduct of captain Fos- 
kett with respect to the duel, he would 
next come to the great charge, relating to 
the inefficiency of Ills troop. On this part 
of the subject he could have no, more de- 
cisive evidence than that of captain 
Foskett\s superior officers, which with per- 
mission he would read to the House. Here 
the hon. member read letters from col. 
Anson, majors Forrester, Leitch, and 
others, who had been field officers of the 
3 5th Light Dragoons, bearing full and ho- 
nourable testimony to captain Foskett^s 
character as au oflicer. After such testimo- 
nials he should be anxious to see how the 
hon. general would endeavour to sustain the 
assertions of negligence and inefficiency 
which he had so profusely thrown out 
in a former debate. The letters which 
he had just read, he contended, were con- 
clusive answers to the charges respecting tlie 
duel and inefficiency. They were not to be 
shaken by open calumny or unblushing as- 
seg;ions. These testimonials would live 
the minds of all honourable men, when it 
would be fortunate for those who endea- 
voured to impeach them if their slanders 
should moulder into oblivion. Before he re- 
ferred to the article of war, which he intend- 
ed to make the basis of the motion he should 
have the honour to propdse, it was neces- 
sary for him to state on what foundation it 
rested. He was aware that his Majesty 
had power to alter the articles of war, but 
so long as he abstained from doing it, they 
were to all intents and purposes the law of 
the army. They were confirmed by the 
annual mutiny act. They were binding on 
every person serving in the army from 
the highest to the lowest j for it was not 
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to be presumed that there was to be one 
code of military discipline for the royal 
dukes, and another for the rest of the army. 
—The hon. member here read the 1st ar- 
ticle of the r^th section of the articles of 
war, and contended that it was intended to 
afford redress against every species of mi- 
litary oppression, and was not restricted 
to pecuniary grievances. On this point the 
article was clear, was unequivocal, but 
coupled with and explained by other ar- 
ticles in the same code, it was decisive. 
It was the duty of the House to see that 
the military law was equally administered 
CO all descriptions of persons to whom it 
applied. Tice right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated when the ques- 
tion was last before the House, that the 
article applied only to pecuniary griev- 
ances. Good God ! were they to tell the 
British army that if the character of an 
officer was aspersed, if his humanit}%was 
impeached, if his knowledge of his pro- 
fession was* called in question, that he was 
to have no redress, but that if he was. 
wronged of sixpence of his pay his com- 
plaints might reach the ear of the King? 
But the best proof that the article was not 
so understood w'as to be found in the answer 
of the commander in chief. That answer 
did not state that the article applied only 
to pecuniary concerns, but that he saw no 
grounds to forward capt. F(>skett\s memo- 
rial to his Majesty. But it was asked what 
use was there in going to the House of 
Commons, when capt. Foskett might have 
gone to his Majesty for redress. To this 
he w^ould reply there was no access to the 
King on such subjects but through the 
office of the commander in chief. At 
law no redress could be had except against 
the sentence of a court martial. It was 
said that if this application was listened 
to, the House would be exposed to the in- 
convenience of officers flocking to it from 
all parts with petitions and lists of griev- 
ances. It might be so, and he should re- 
joice in the establishment of such a prece- 
dent. He wished to shew the officers of 
the British army, that in cases of oppres- 
sion and persecution, not provided against 
by the articles of war, there was a tribunal 
to which they could ap^ieal. If the mo- 
tion he intended to propose was rejected, 
officers henceforth would have no means of 
making known their grievances to his Ma- 
jesty. They might as well be told they 
had no rights, and that the articles of war, 
as far as they concerned them, were mere 
mockery. The motiou he iiitendiMl to co 4 » 
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elude with would not tend to rob the 
King of a p;jrticle of his prerogative. 
He would siflipiv propose a Resolution 
of censure on the commander in chief 
for not transniiuing the memorial of 
captain Foskv4t lo his Majesty, as he 
was bound by the articles of war to do, 
and he should then move an Address to 
his Majesty, ai-quamiing him »>f the re- 
fusal of the commander in chief to transmit 
captain Foskect’s memorial, and praying 
bis Majesty to order an enquiry into ail the 
circumstances of the case. 

The Resolutions h.iBingbeen b mcled to 
the chair, the first, which recited the Ist 
article of the r^th section of the articles 
of war, having been read. 

General Crtmfurd said, that having been 
ao frequently alluded to l)y the honoura- 
ble member, he felt it incumbent on him 
to take the earliest oppori unity of oflering 
himself »o the House. Hi« scniioients on 
this subject remained unaltered. Nothing 
he had read, nothing he had heard from 
.the hon. membtr, produced the least 
change in them. The motion he consi- 
dered as of the most dangerous tendency. 
Ji went to nothing less than to wrest the 
command of the army from tlie Crown. 
If the allegations in the petition of the 
table should be establi/ilud against the 
commander in chief, and the duke of Cum- 
berland, the one would be uaftt tp com- 
mand the army, and the other the regi- 
ment of which he was colonel. The 
Hou.se was not aware of the mischief pro- 
duc'cd by tlie publication of theses charges, 
imd it was for the purjjosc of arresting it 
that he offered himself on a former occa- 
fiion, as well as the present, to the House. 
When he took upon himself to answer the 
allegations in the petition, he did so from 
documents in his possession. He had a 
written statement of every tittle which he 
tittered on the subject in the House. He 
bad also the authorities of the parties to 
that statement to give up their names if it 
should be required. He disclaimed, and 
he trusted the House would give credit 
to the'^assurance, being actuated by any 
feelings of a personal nature on the occa- 
*ion ; he acted only as the ad .locate, of 
ibe parties who nmiished him with tlie 
documents. When capt. Foskett^s pamph- 
let appeared, he read it over with the 
greatest attention, and then went to the 
parties and desired them to consider whe- 
tlier some inaccuracy might not have 
crept into the statement they had autho- 
rised him to make, which they might 


wish to correct. So far from this being 
the case, they persisted in the accuracy 
of their first statement. One of these of- 
ficers was colonel Grant, who, though not 
in the regiment at the time the duel took, 
place, was perfectly acquainted with all 
its circumstances : another was lieutenant 
and adjutant Jones, who had been I A 
years in the 15th dragoons, and desired 
that his name might be mentioned. To 
prove that hair triggers were used, coo- 
trary to what w^as stated in captain Fos- 
kett^s pamphlet, this officer declared that 
lieutenant Wallace told him that it was 
in the act of setting a hair trigger that 
his pistol weiit off, and which discharge 
was reckoned as a shot. But granting all 
that was stated in the book, there was no 
material diiferencc betw^een his statement 
and that of tiie hon. membi^. He stated 
that the principals in the bad ad- 

vanced three paces, whereas it turned out 
tJiey advanced but two. The hon. mem- 
ber liad asked if persons who went out to 
fight a duel on gross provocation, were lo 
withdraw or shake hands after a shot or 
two. He thought they should, and he had 
seen a great deal more of that business 
than the hon. member, though he was not 
half so bloody-minded. Had captain 
Fofckett been brought to trial for his con- 
duct respecting the duel, that court mar- 
tial would be highly criminal which 
should not have sentenced him to be 
casliicred.~With respect to stopping the 
promotion in the regiment, his royal high- 
ness like duke of Cumberland admitted 
that he had recommended the second 
captain in the regiment for promotion, in 
preference to captain Foskett. This he 
had done from the opinion he had formed 
of captain Foskett’s inefficiency ; an opi- 
ihon that w as confirmed by the report of 
col. Seymour and adjutant Jones. Tlie 
latter had positively described him as a 
negligent troop ofijcer. Such also w^af 
the opinion of col. Grant, since he had got 
into the regiment. He maintained that 
the succession of the oldest captain to a 
vacant majority, was not always a matter 
of course, for an officer might be compe- 
tent to command a troop, and yet be in?- 
adequate to the duties of a field officer* 
Such was the predicament in which cap- 
tain Foskett stood. All the documents ia 
his possession clearly proved this. (A 
call of Read, read.) He was sorry he could 
not comply with the wishes of the gen- 
tlemen on tlie other side, for he had net 
the documents a^bout :hio;i- He had left 
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them at lidthe^ upon the ebnViction that 
he would not be allowed to read them ; 
and indeed life was nfuch surprised to see 
the t^Diise allow the hon. tnenjber to 
read letters and pamphlets as part of his 
speech.— There Was another charge he 
also had to make against captain Foskett, 
and that Was hi^ being party to a breach 
ef discipline^ in conniving at the two of- 
6cers withdrawing from arrest. The in» 
tended duel having been rumoured^ ad- 
jutant Jones received orders from the co- 
lonel to put the principals under anest. 
In proceeding to execute tlrese orders he 
met captain Foakett, and asked him if ho 
knew where either of thei:> were to be 
found. The answer that he knew 

nothing of tliem, though at the veiw time 
he was under a promise to attend Mr. 
Ross to the field. This was an offence 
for which captain Foskett must have been 
broke if brought to a court-martial. With 
respect to refusal of leave of absence, it 
would appear from the returns, that there 
was not ,an nflieer in the regiinent who 
had less occasioa to complain on that 
score than captain Foskett, Indeed, in 
the conduct of the duke of Cumberland to 
that officer, he could see nothing but mo- 
deration and forbearance, and the very 
opposite to injustice.— He contended that 
the article of war, which had l)een alluded 
to, was not imperative upon the com- 
mander in chief, and if it were, that it was 
not so in the case under consideration. 
The three grievances which had been 
complained of, had been re(!ressed. The 
commander in chief had shewn himself 
to be a friend and not an oppressor to 
captain Foskett. He contended that it 
was not for the House to usurp the com- 
mand and management df the army from 
the crown. He was ready to admit that 
good ohicers ought to be encouraged : 
and he could assure the House that every 
ofticer who had ever served under him, 
had looked to him as well as a falhcr as a 
cornmandcTi He had always been of opi- 
nion, that in iVie regiments where the least 
puniahmeni was inflicted, the best disiTi- 
pline prevailed ; and much credit was due 
to an order of the late commander in chief 
on that subject. No man living could be 
a more strenuous adi^ocate than himself 
for proper discipline ; but nothing, not 
even the fear of dying on the wheel, should 
oblige hirtl to assent to improper means 
of establishing it. He should move the pre- 
vious question on the first resolution, and 
should give a direct negative to the others. 

VOL* XVII. 


MK Whtdnredd, feeling that captain 
Foakett was a victim to injustice, not only 
in the matter complained of, but also 
from the statements of the gallant officer 
who had just sat down, begged to say a 
few words upon the question. When the 
gallant general entered into the question 
with a view to the defence of the duke of 
Cumberland, he appeared to go into the 
charges before he was in possession of thfe 
facts. The hou. general had said that be 
should abstain from recrimination, but yet 
indulged in a strong course of crimingtioA 
against captain Foskett, whom he repre* 
sented as the public accuser of the duke 
of Cumberland. Captain Foskett, how- 
ever, so far from being in tiiis instance the 
accuser of the duke of Cumberland, had 
applied in the first instance through the 
regular channels for redress. He was 
sorry the hon. general, before ho made 
these charges against the gallant officer, 
had not made himself acquainted with 
the circuty stances of the case, because 
when he should peruse the documents he 
would be convinced of his error. • For* 
himself, he had the originals of many of 
the documents which had been produced, 
and on them he founded his opinion. Sir 
Robert Wilson wrote respecting the merits 
of captain Foskett in the highest terms. 
Colonels Lamb and Asken appeared in 
their letters^o bear equal testimony to the 
character and military merit of captain 
Foskett. As sir R. Wilson had quitted 
the regiment before the duke of Cumber- 
land was appointed to the command, ho 
concluded that if the hem. general had 
found any truce of irregularity, or want of 
discipline, in that prevlouB period, life 
would have brought it before Parliament. 
He contended that the conduct of captain 
Foskett w as unexceptionable, and that tho 
testimony of col. Asken was sufficient to 
establish that fact. But it had been said, 
that the article of war was imperative on 
the commander in ‘’chief ; still his hon. 
friernl required only that the commandfer 
in chief should do his duty. The com- 
mander in chief might undoubtedly say, 
that the application was frivolous. But if 
gentlemen would take the trouble of read- 
ing the act they would find that the com- 
mander in chief had no option. The pe- 
tition did not profess to take out of the 
hands of the King the power of regulating 
such matters, but to have the avenue to 
the throne open to all ifeMajesty^s sub- 
jects. His hon. friencl haoUlw elt at length, 
and ^rhaps longer than was ^necessary. 
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on the circlimstanccs of the duel, and 
c[uoted the communications of Mr, Wal- 
lace, Mr. Nixon, and Mr. Ross, all of which 
were in favour of captain Foskett, to shew 
that he had been blameless in that trans- 
action. — But whatever might have been 
the circumstances or the issue of the duel, 
they could have been no justification of 
the conduct of the duke of Cumberland. 
He should be glad to know' when the ad- 
jutant asked captain Foskett the private 
friend of Mr. Ross, if he knew of the in- 
tended duel, whether any private genlle- 
nian, applied to under similar circum- 
stances, would have thought himself jus- 
tified in divulging what had been commu- 
nicated to him in confidence ? But as no 
proceeding had been taken at the time, 
either in a military view, or by the course 
of law against captain Foskett, or by his 
col. (Seymour), it was clear no proceed- 
ing ought to be sanctioned not consonant 
to law. He contended that no hair trig- 
gers had been used. The hon„ gentleman 
then went into a statcinont to shew that, 
'captain Foskett’s troop was fit for service 
when his regiment iiacl been ordered 
abroad. In order to prove too that this 
was a case lit for tiie jntt'iTercnce of the 
House, he referred to the case*', of colonel 
Cochrane Jolnistone, ajid of lord Burg- 
hurst in the last session. The present w^as 
not altogether a military (juastioii: it did 
not claim redress of a wrong as to the 
army, but as to the connnaiider in chief; 
and if that House should not grant the 
redress desired, it would by its decision 
that night .sanction a princ pie which 
would be extremely injurious lo the pub- 
lic servitfe. 

Mr. Manning supported th.c motion and 
read a letter stating the cxempUn y con- 
duct of captain Foskett. 

Mr. Manners Sutton regretted that the 
jhon. gent, had thought proper to ro into 
the contents of papers which the House 
had refused to granTt, as not necessary, 
lie thought that the whole of tliis proceed- 
ing was an unw'ai rantable attack upon the 
duke of Cumberland. V/hen upon a for- 
mer night this question was under con.si- 
deration, he had abstained from entering^ 
into the consideration of the contents of 
these papers, not ^ because he was not 
mware of their existence, but l)rcause it 
was not for him to avail himself of tiicir 
contents in point of argument. The hon. 
gent, then to^k a revirvv of the rirenra- 
stancesof tbefSiSe, ^*.nd roncluded by say- 
ing, that lie siVtiukl vote against tJie motion. 


General thought the Hoilse might 

as well abolish the office of commander in 
chief altogether, as enter into the griev- 
ances which every individual officer had 
'to bring forward. There would be no 
end to such petitions. He regretted that 
the duel had been mentioned on this af- 
fair, but he thought that the duke of Cum- 
berland w'as perfectly justified in the re* 
commendation he had given. 

The gallery was then cleared for a di* 
vision, but the House did not divnle. The 
motion was then negatived. 

[Seamen^s Bill.] Mr. Hose, pursuant 
to notice, rose to move for leave to bring 
in a bill for the increase of seamen. Hi« 
object was to encourage the increase of 
merchant seamen. He was aware of tha 
clitficulUes and jealousie.s to be encounter- 
ed in any interference with the impress 
service ; but if ever there was a time when 
that interference might be more safely 
admitted, it was the present. His plan 
w'as for the establishment of naval semi- 
naric;? on the coasts, where boys might 
have a due initiation into the profession of 
a seaman, for four or five years. The 
source from whence boys should bo drawn, 
be ])roposed to br' tiiat of the parish pau- 
pers. Of these the re w'ere about 90,000. 
and their expBi:cc would not cost govern- 
mcRt more than 51. each. This supply 
would keep up a succession of seamen to 
tlie. amount oi seven thousand every ^^ear. 
He stated, that owdng to (he severe opera- 
tion of the impre.^s sL'rvice, in some 
stances, the commandert? of Indiamen have 
been obliged to go out w'ithout having « 
regular l>rcd seaman on board: This 
might have been the cause of the Joss of 
so many ships in that service. A captain 
had gone out some years ago with hi.' 
crew similariy circumstanced; after, how- 
ever, he h.id made them all seamen, lh<^v 
were all lukeii fiinn him. He then coii- 
rludrd by nKwintr that leave be given to 
bring in a bill to increase the number of 
persons hi ed to the sea service. 

Mr. IV, Smith approved of the professed 
object of the right hon. gent.'s motion ; he 
.stated tlial the rigour of the impress .service 
in the Greenland fishery trade had been 
felt so severely in the Orkneys and the 
isle of Shetland, as to produce there a 
general disgust for the service. He re- 
commended some species of commutation 
by which the merchantmen would bind 
themsedves to the regular supply of a cer- 
tain proportion of seamen. 

Mr. Wilherforce was friendly to anj’^ p1n»* 
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that was likely to multiply the connectioi 
between the nai y and the country. « 
Lord Cochrane statecJ as the cause <if tli 
severe impress service in the East IndicS; 
the immoderate length of time those sbii 
were suffered to remain upon the sam 
station^ until the greater part of the crews 
had died ofti 

The motion was then a^rreed to. 

HOUSK OF LORDS. 

Friday, June 8. 

[Debtor and Crkditok Laws.] J.ord 
Kedesdale rose to move the second reading 
of his bill to prevent vexatious arrests. 
Though it was late in the session, lie 
wished tiie bill to go into the eominitiee 
Lord KUenbarough, wdiile he approved 
of the object of the bill, yet entertained 
serious objections to it in its present 
shape: and strongly objected to the pro- 
posed plan for sending cases of insolvency 
before the courts, which had already so 
much important and necessary business 
on their hands, as to render it utferly im- 
possible for himself and the rest of the 
judges to pay attention to this new task. 
The bill, he considered, us crude aii<l per- 
fectly impracticable, in such a view of 
its operation. He therefore urged the 
propriety of withdrawing it for tlie pre 
sent, and giving time to re-consider the 
subject before next session. He had heard 
nothing of it till a few days ago he found 
four copies of it in the judges chambers. 
He objected to any hasty proceeding on 
a bill so impossible to carry into ellect; 
and he should feel it his duty to divide 
the House on the (juestion if it wtu'e 
pressed. At present, it would merely lie 
going into a committee of inventions, 
where they might speculate on new sys» 
tegis ; but he, w ho must Ijccome the 
drudge in the cxccntitm of them, coutti 
not give his assent to such a proceeding. 

The Earl of Moira spoke in favour of 
going into the committee. 

The Lord Chancellor complimc nied the 
great, legal learning of the noble ami 
learned mover; but considering thg late- 
ness of the ses*sion, recommended the post- 
ponement of any farther proceedings till 
next session. 

Earl Stmihojye maintained the propriety 
of committing the bill, when any alieru- 
tion that was necessary miglit be made in 
it. His lordship did not perceive the 
great difficulty of adopting the principle i 
of the cemo hmorum into the English law. | 


'fhe learned lords might, in a cormnittec, 
compare all their diflerenl opinions, and 
decide on vvhich was best. He liked to 
see the noble and learned lawyers trim 
one another, and it saved him the trouble 
of trimming them all (a laugh). * 

Lord Melville remarked oA the diffi- 
culty noble lords now seemed to discover 
in altering old laws and foims. lie was a 
friend to the bill, vvhich was founded on a 
principle which had been happily and 
conveniently in ;»iactice, to the north of 
the Tweed, for tliese 150 years. 

Lord Krskine applauded the motivi's’aml 
object of the fraincr and frieiids of the 
lull; but reminded the House, that at this 
advanced period of the session, they could 
not expect in the committee the. assistance 
of his noble and learned friend, (Lord 
Ellenborough) whose other necessary avo- 
cations would preclude his attendance; 
and with whom fie entirely coincided as 
to the impropriety of imposing so impos- 
sible a task upon the judges, who are al- 
ready overburthened with work. He re- 
membered being admitted a member of • 
the royal society, on vvhich occasion a 
long and learned lecture was read on the 
subject of a particular fish ; and it was 
gravely shewn, that if that fi'^h had been 
possessed of another fin in a particular 
place, it would have beeJi enabled lo 
swim with ii^far greater degree of velo- 
city, (laughter.) He w ho made the fish, 
knew best what was most necessary for its 
purposes. So, in this case, unless they 
avo llic judges a new fin, some greater 
powers than nature had he stowed upon 
fuan, tlicy never could fulfil the intentions 
)f this bill. • 

'riic Earl of Suffolk defended the princi- 
)le of the bill ; and noticed, with much 
egret, the great delays and expenses that 
)ccurred in almost all our law proceedings. 
There were 300 cases before that Houso 
n arrear; and in one case only, that of 
lie Roxburgh peerage, an expense, he 
understood, liad been already incurred, of 
» 0 , 00 ()/. 

Tile Lord Chancellor said, that su^h ex- 
pense was not imputa[>le to him, who sat 
jii that woolsack for two or three hours 
hfy after day, without being able to get 
he attendance of nobl^. lords sufiicient to 
nake a House and proceed on any busl- 
less. I'hat expense, therefore, w as iiioro 
mputable to the noble earl and others, 
^vho declined their assistance. 

I’he Earl of Jtiosshn spoke in favour of. 
he bill. 
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T Hq Duke of Norfolk commended tbc^ 
biU> and suggested the propriety of re- 
UeTing the office of the lord high chan- 
cellor from son^e of the laborious duties 
attached to it. ' » 

Lord Holland used various arguments 
for going into the committee^ and coming 
to some understanding respecting the 
modes of carrying it into practice. As 
for the story of the fish, he did not think it 
quite applicable: but agreed with his 
nobie and learned friend on the divine 
origin of the fish! (a laugh!) He who 
made him certainly knew best what was 
fit for him 1 

Lord Elknborough rose again, and ex- 
plained what he had before stated. The 
bill was nothing without its machinery,, 
and the machinery proposed was abso- 
lutely and totally impracticable. As for 
the observations on the story of the fish, 
his lordship said that if there was any 
contiivarice for giving the judges more 
than mortal powers^ — if, for instance, they 
would vole them new legs and* new arms, 
*he should be glad they would discover 
how, and where, they were to be put on. 
(a laugh!) If he consulted his interest 
merely, he should be in favour of the 
measure; but, he begged their lordships 
not to attempt to make up for delay in 
this important question, by useless and 
dangerous haste. 

Earl Stanhope said, that no noble lord 
need lake up the observations of the noble 
earl (Suffolk) very seriously, as his object 
was to shew the propriety of relieving 
judges from too great labour. I shall 
just make a remark upon my noble and 
learned ^friend’s anecdote of the lecture at 
the royal society about the fish ! The 
learned lawyers, if they like it, may try 
to quiz us philosophers about fins and gills, 
as long as they please : hut when we phi- 
losophers come among the courts of law, 
why, we quiz the lawyers, quite as much 
as those learned lawyers can ever quiz us 
philosophers!’^ (laughter!) 

Lord Redesdale supported the second 
reading, on the principle of the bill, and 
the going into the committee, for the very 
purpose of adapting the necessary machi- 
nery for its operation. The great diffi- 
culties he had fou.id in adapting a new 
principle to our practice, was the cause 
why be had not produced the bill at an 
earlier period. He maintained briefly 
the good policy of the measure. 

Lord ^Icnbomu^h declined dividing the 
House. The bill whs then read a second 
time. 1 
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[CAMPAIGN IN Spain.} The Marquis of 
Lansdotvn, in pursuance of the notice be 
hud given, rose to call their lordships ut- 
tenlion to the papers relative to the affuw 
of Spaih, the papers concerning which had 
so long laid upon the table. lie felt thut 
if any apology was necessary, it was fpv 
the frequent delays that had unavoidably 
taken place; but he could assme tifieir 
lordships that the postponement had arisen 
from causes, over which he had no coiiiroul. 
He was now happy to see that these de- 
lays had at least the good effect of pro- 
curing the presence of a noble marquis, 
(the marquis Wellesle)?) who was so 
materially interested in the discussion; 
and on the other hand he felt considerable 
regret that another noble lord, (lx>r<i 
Grenville) whose prophetic seniirnents on 
the subject had been so. calamitously real- 
ized, was still detained from them by in- 
disposition. At setting out he should first 
beg to recal tlu ir lordships attention to 
the first calamitous campaign in Spain, aj>d 
to that campaign in Portugal, which ended 
in the disgraceful and lamentable conven- 
tion of Ciutra, He begged to remind then^ 
that the same ministei\s under whase jum- 
ble of gciicrahs that convention was made, 
the same ministers under whose auspices 
the gallant sir John Moore and hjs army 
were sacrificed, still remained entrusted 
with the direction of the military resourcea 
and affairs of this country. These minis- 
ters, in commencing the second campaign, 
had the advcmlage of the experience af- 
forded by thr- first. They could no longer 
entertain false views of the policy to be 
adopted in the Spanish cause. They could 
no longer look for co-operation, for w 
efficient government, or for the means of 
supply in that country, for they had, al- 
ready, by sad experience, become 
quainitjd with the fallacy of all these hoyies. 
Oii ilie scene of Spain Uself, they had re- 
hearsed all the principles they had held on 
the mode in which a war of co-operation 
with Spain should be conducted!, and 
dreadful and Woody had that rehearsal 
been. Blind as these directors of his Mi^ 
jesty’s councils might be, as to the causes 
of the calamities in Spain, they could not 
be so ignorant of what had passed, as not 
to be aware that no effectual co-operation 
was to be expected in case of owu: trying 
another expedition to that country. Thait 
they were informed of tbia, appeared IVoia 
th® letter of Mr. Secretary Caitning to 
Mi?. Firere, (page % ofthat correapomJence} 
which slated ntct had ihea our 
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blood in their cause, unassisted by the 
Spanish government, or even by the good 
will of the country •through which our 
army past. It was therefore clear, that 
ministers knew they were in error to look 
for aid in the auxiliary forces of Spain. 
His Majesty’s ministers had, however, re- 
fused to profit by the experience which, so 
fatally for the country, had thus been 
gained, and had embarked another army 
in the same cause, acting precisely upon 
the same principles which had bemre led 
to failure, and which all the information 
they had received from their own agents, 
should, have induced them to believe must 
again lead to a similar failure. Before 
taking up the main point, the advance of 
sir Arthur Wellesley, his lordship adverted 
to the miss^ion of sir George Smith to 
Cadiz, who appeared, most singularly, to 
have been sent there without any commu- 
nication of the object of his mission to Mr. 
Frere, our minister in Spain, who thus re- 
maining in ignorance upon the subject, 
counteracted the object of su* George 
Smith’s mission, and the greatest confusion 
ensued. This gentleman was dispatched 
from England on the 28th of December, 
entrusted with a most important mission, 
relative to the occupation of Cadiz. At 
this period Mr. Frere was the British mi- 
nister with the Supreme Junta, at Seville; 
and from the 10th December to the 20tb 
of January, as it appeared from the papers, 
no fewer than five dispatches were sent to 
him, in not one of which was any mention 
made of the important mission and instruc- 
tions of sir George Smith. Whether Mr. 
Canning was ignorant of sir George 
Smith’s mission, or whether his silence on 
that subject proceeded from the most cul- 
pable iiegligunce, remained yet with the 
noble lords opposite to explain. But this 
or^c thing was evident, that the mission ^of 
sir George Smith being altogether un- 
known to Mr. Frere, was productive 
of tile utmost disorder and confusion. In 
proof of this he had only to read a passa(:';e 
from Mr. Frere’s dispatch, which stated, 
that the mission of sir Geoj'ge Smith, and 
his haying ordered troops to proceed fri>m 
Lisbon to Cadiz, without appealing to him 
(Mr. Frere), bad given rise to a strong 
suspicion, that something sinister was in- 
tended by the British governineiit, in con- 
sequence of which the utmost confusion 
prevailed.” These troops thus sent round 
trom Lisbon U) Cadiz, remained ther-e on 
boauFd their ships, and answered no other 
purpose tMili that o£ creating dissension in 
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Cadiz, and a suspicion of the British. 
Such a measure could not he-re been 000 -^ 
trived, but by the same men who the year 
before sent an army under Graneral Baird 
to Corunna, without having previously en- 
sured their .permission to land, either from 
the local or Central Junta* He did nol^ 
however, call their lordships attention to 
this matter so much as connected with bio 
present purpose, as to shew the total want 
of concert and prudence in the conduct of 
ministers. He now came to the more 
teiial parts of the correspondence, froiat 
which it would be seen that a few montha 
after the period of which he had been 
speaking, sir Arthur Wellesley was dis*- 
patched to Portugal. In page 1 would 
be found his first instructions with regard 
to Spain at that moment, exhibited in 
a most interesting point of view. For 
after the retreat of sir John Moore, the 
Spaniards had resorted to that specie,^ of 
warfare, which experience had shewn to 
be the only way in which thej^ qould hope 
for success, and from which he sincerely , 
regretted they had ever been tempted to 
depart. They had adopted the defensive 
system, which had always been attended 
with incalculable advantage, as was strong- 
ly siiewn from the intercepted correspon- 
dence of Soult to King Joseph, in which 
1 k) stated, that in general actions, he wa» 
invariably sacccssful, but that the war 
carried on by tlie peasantry was so de- 
structive, that no army could resist it. 
was, however, at the very moment whent 
this system was so successfully pursued 
•—when experience had proved that all 
hopes of co-operation were vain, and the 
most melancholy experience had s^ewn itgi 
insufficiency — it was at this very moment 
that sir A. Wellesley was sent to Portugal. 
What then were his first instructions ^ 
— to relieve Portugal from, the presence 
of a French array, and then to co-operate 
with the Spanish armies for the coiumoa 
cause.” Yet it soon occurred to mifiistoTft 
that they h id not obtained from the Spa- 
nish government any of these securiiiM 
for supplies, &c. wliich they had deiclarad 
to be necessary before assisting them with 
another •British array; and they accord- 
ingly, 0)4 the 2d of A^rii, drew up a 
cond set of iUsStnuctions for their genera^ 
which completely did away the eliect 
the first. By these, he was directed not* 
to enter upon a campaign in Spain, with-- 
out express instructions to that eftect fpont 
minhiters. Then cam^ the thiixl mstruo- 
tioQSg on the 2^th May, which, ^f the 

% 
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cond did away the first, equally did away 
both. ' Here Sir A. Wellesley was direct- 
ed, after driving the French from Portugal, 
iiot to go beyond the frontier provinces of 
Spain, unless he found an advance consis- 
tent with the safety of Portugal. He 
trusted that ministers would not ground 
their defence of the failure of the Expedi- 
tion into Spain, on this discretionary power 
entrusted to their general. They could 
not be justified in throwing the responsi- 
bility off their own shoulders upon those 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, ibr they alone 
were in possession of the information 
as to the state of Spain, in every respect, 
on which the policy or ci anger of the 
measure could be decided. Ihe dis- 
cretion given was merely military ; and, 
considering the ardent spirit and gal- 
lantry of the noble general, tantamount to a 
command to inarch into Spain. And yet 
thesft- orders were transuiiltod when mini- 
iters well knew that no precautions had 
been taken to insure supplies the army 
.from the government of Spain. In tlie 
end of April, Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived 
in Portugal ; and, on the I2th day of May, 
drove the French from Portugal, and con- 
tinued the pursuit to the IStli, when he 
found it necessary to abandon it. On this 
part of the subject he had no observations 
wherewith to trouble their lordships. The 
country had paid their iribuld of appJaus 
to the gallant general who conducted the j 
enterprise ; and though he ha<l lieanl some 
censure bestowed on the mode of pursuit 
adopted with regard to Sou It, yet know- 
ing the vigour and ardour which distin- 
guished jthe actions of the noble oilicer, he 
must give him credit for having done all 
that was possible in an affair where these 

J |uaiities were so necessary. His motive 
or abandoning the pursuit, as stated in his ! 
first dispatch, teas the necessity of pro- 
ceeding to the south, to co-operate w’ith 
the Spanish army unjer Cuesta, to whom 
he had promised that assistance. From 
this he had a right to assume, that mini- 
sters were resolved, from the beginning, to 
continue the contest in Spain, with the 
army, as it stood under Sir A. Wellesley. 
Ministers tell him to exercise hi& discre- 
tion with respect th co-operating with the 
Spanish army, while they afibrd him no 
information with regard to the character 
of that array, or the resources of the coun- 
try they allow him to enter; thus shifting 
on his discretion the responsibility for fai- 
lures to which they tliemselves should 
alone be Fable; after the sorrowful expe* 
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rience of a year and a half, they seem to 
be wholly ignorant of the resources of 
Spain, and of the character of generals 
who command her armies. They scatter 
and divide the British fbree, and never 
employ a competent force to accomplish 
the object for which it is intended. They 
would fain deliver Spain from the subju- 
gation of France; and yet in a cause so 
closely eonnecied in every respect with 
the vital interests of this country, they 
send out a force wholly inadequate to that 
important end. Now they must either 
have believed that Spain aflorded the 
means of supplj’-, which would enable an 
allied army lf» act for its deliverance, or 
they must have known, that neither sup- 
plies, provisions, or co-fiperation, in that 
country, were to be dcjxnided upon. If 
they entertained the farmer opinion, then, 
instead oi ihe army they did employ, with 
such a cause as tliat of Spain to fight in, 
the whole disposable army of England 
ought to have been employed in the ser- 
vice. Ouf inicrests and our feelings were 
alike interested in the struggle, which was 
not I'or Spain alone : which was not for 
England only ; but which was for the li- 
berties of Europe, and the fate of the 
world. Instead then of sending the limit- 
ed army of Sir Arthur Wellesley, tliey 
ought, from the grt'at resources of the 
country 'at their disposal, to have sent a 
force suftjcient at once to have driven 
Soult from the North of Portugal ; to have 
kept him, and Marshal Ney, in check ; 
and to have co-operated with Cuesla, 
against Victor, who with ins army, was, at 
that time, reduced to the utmost distress. 
But here the usual policy of ministers ap- 
peared. Their flaming zeal to do every 
thing at once wass conspicuous. Spain 
was not a wide enougli livid for them, but 
they must, at the same moment, grasp 
basins, sin os, islands, and kingdoms. To 
restore a kingdom— to destroy a basin — to 
seize an island — to captnre shipping all 
togetlier, they dissipated their force in 
every quarter, and they failed in every 
object. Besides the army in Spain, they 
must have another perishing, ingloriously, 
in the Scheldt, and a third on an island, in 
the Bay ol Naples, to the gfeat delight of 
the King of Naples, who could see them 
thus so uselessly diverted from important 
services. Unlike the conqueror of the 
continent, who had gained every thing by 
concentrating bis forces, and directing 
them to one object at a time ; our minis- 
ters in their vigour would prosecute ev^ry 
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object at the same time, and the event had 
shewn the wisdom of their policy ! But 
there was little grduiid to suppOvse that 
even the opinions entertained by njinis- 
ters themselves w'ould justify this course, 
and by the way he must observe that 
Cuesta did not consider the expulsion of 
Soult from Portugal, as the best mode of 
commencing the co-operation with Spain. 
However, on the iSth of May, Sir A. 
Wellesley maiclied to assist Cuesta ; and 
Soult, crossing the meinilains, occupied 
Orenze, and by getting possession of the 
depots there, was enabled to continue the 
campaign — At tlrat time. Carrera was at 
Vigo, at tin.* liead of !H,000; totally un- 
engaged a»:d inactive, as Ne.y liad march- 
ed into (^aliicia : and this was another 
proof that no co-operation was to lie liopcd 
tor in Spain ; as Carrera might have march- 
ed on M. Oialla and prevented this evemt. 
Butt) return to the co-oj)eratioii in the 
South : 'fheir lordships would hear witlj 
surprise, that instead of advancing to Pla- 
centia, by tiie shortest rout(% in order to 
cut oil’ the retreat of VieWn*, as was after- 
wards stated by him to b(.* his design. Sir 
A. V/eilesiey was nl)liged, for want of 
fupplies, to inarcii ninely-sc v; n leagues, 
rather than sixty-seven. Thi.s was owing 
to his being o!.'liged to take the route 
nearest the os, if In* f id taken the 

interior route, liis svspjdirs could ?iol have 
reached iiirn. as it was, iastead of! 

accoinj)ILsli«ng t lie ninety-seven teagnes in j 
eighteen days, vvliich uois tfie nK>derate j 
caicule.tion, it was st vi Ji w eeks fieibre the 
urmy ariivtd at PI icentl ?, and during tiiis 
period Victor had rdreattd, uiul, being 
joined by reinforcements Iro.n the armies 
of King Joseph, and S{ basliani; was en- 
abled to return into toe. iieid with that 
army with whicdi he afterwaids disputed 
ijij batlie of Talavera. Thus, v/lien a 
rapid march was so necessaiw, it appcare*d 
that our army, from the want of supplies, 
was compelled to march thirty leagues 
round, and not only so, but the pafiers 
«hevved that even marching as near their 
supplies on the coast as they could, they j 
were stopped at Coimbra and Alaranies for j 
the want of shoes and of money to pay tii 
men. In the tw'o letters from Sir A. Wel- 
lesley to general Cuestn, these w^nre tlic 
reasons assigned for not j;)inirm him earlier, 
although the Spani.sh general w'^as at th:it 
time maintaining an nuetjual conllict wi^it ■ 
Victor, .whose force was gaining s^rengtii 
ev^^ry Gay. After all this, betwee/i the 
jpth and 16tb of July, Sir A. Wellesley 
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reached the point of co-operation, and it 
was commenced under the worst of aus- 
pices, Cuesta could not be induced to 
enter into the plans which the English 
general thought most advantageous ; and 
he wa.s, therefore, obliged to adopt the 
measures of the Spaniards. What they 
were, appeared from the result, though 
the general plan was not so distinctly de- 
tailed, as to have more of it understood^ 
than that it was a combined system of co- 
operation with the armies of Cuesta and 
Venegas. In the former year, they had the 
testimony of Sir John Moore, Colonel 
WliiLlingham, and Colonel Symes, that 
the Spanish annics ought to be better dis- 
cipliticd, and the govenmient more ef- 
ficient, before co-opcrafion was possible. 
Mow if their lordship would look at the. 
|>apers, they would see in what state af- 
fairs were when the s\ .;tcm of C!>-Operation 
was renewed. — I'he hr.^Jt thing tiicy lia^ to 
look at was the supplies, which w'erc so es- 
sential to tl^e operations oi’ a Briti.sh army 
on foreign servif:t‘. And here they liad 
the te.stiinony of the principal person con- 
cerned, sir A. Wellesley — (page I Jth of 
his correspondence)— that no speedy iin- 
provrnient in tl.e mode of furnishing the 
jajpplics was to be expected ; that the im- 
practicability ofobtaiiiing tlieni was owing 
the vrant of aud.o^ ity in the govern- 
icent ; the of llio country ; the ti- 
miditv of magic! rates, and the indoleiicie 
ofihepoopir. Tiic next matter worthy 
cff their lordships’ ^ittention, was the cha- 
ract rof tlie oibcer at the head of the 
Spanish army with whdeh we were to co- 
opi rate, generai Corstn. On that point, 
he had llie teshmony o( My. Frtre^and of 
marfjoih? Wel'cslcy. iSlr. Trerc, in page 
50 of his c TrvspnVideace, stated, that 
there was a suspicivn that general Cuesta 
meditated a serious plan of revenge against 
the Jimta, for some aifront he had sus- 
tained from ihcni about half a year before ; 
wliich p^an he wouIcTiiow be more able 
to execuUi, as the nra>v under general 
Blake had been dis])er.sed.— He also itated. 
that Venegas was utterly incapable <rt‘ any 
command. Again the noble rnarquis op- 
posite, page 15 of his correspondence, 
safd, that Cuesta was efficient in every 
C|Ualify for a general, except in personal 
courage, and that the impracticability of 
his teiufjer reutlercd it impossible to co- 
c jjcrate with him. The third subject de- 
rving of consideration, was the state of 
the Spanish government. . And here their 
lordships would find the prospect^ as dis- 
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couraging as the preceding twt). Mr* i 
Ffore (page ^2) feared that , tire military 
Jttitta would, from their incapacity, defeat 
the whole of the combined operations : 
wd the description of the Spanish govern- 
ment, given by the noble, marquis (page 
120), was still worsen He rrharacterised it 
as wanting energy and strength ; and, 
from its incapability, not supported by 
popular ©pinion. It was (he said) an ano- 
maly of all governments, willioul pos- 
sessing the good qualities or advantages 
of any one. i'roin these facts, supported 
by the papers on the table, it appeared 
that sir A. Wellesley and his army were 
sent to co-operate with a general unfit to 
command, and suspected of meditating a 
aerious plan of revt nge against his go- 
vernment, atid to depend on a government, 
which was the worst that existed, for their 
necessary supplies. It was under such 
circumstances and after all the experience 
they had had, that ministers restdved to 
flubmit a British army to ihe«nsk of de- 
struction, and to those calamities and dis- 
asters which they did actually endure. 
The result was what they might liave ex- 
pected, and what ministers might have 
known from the information they pos- 
sessed before sending out the Expedition. 
Mr. Frere had furnished them with abund- 
nnl circumstances on which to form a 
judgment, though be had :icver come to 
right Conclusions on his own faciG. Un- 
instructed, however, by these dispatches, 
and urtimproved by the fatal example of 
the preceding year, they had pursued 
the same policy which had fed them into 
jto many other disastrous expeditions. As 
a ftoblb bird at the head of the admiralty 
had told a gallant naval offit'.er, w ho was 
staling the didicuKies of r.n rnterpn*^c to 
him, Qo and try so had government 
on this occasion, overlooking all the dan- 
gers and difficulties he hatl enumerated 
the risk of the British army, and the 
honour of the nation, told sir A. Wellesley 
to go and try. But though minisien^ 
could overlook the character of the Spanish 
geneVal, the inefhcacy of the Spanish go 
vernment, and the pfecariotisness of sup 
plies, sir A. Wellesley, in three days 
he joiofd Coesta, began to ©xpcrieno< 
every want, as might have bvf ti antici 
pated. Deficient in supplies, he advances 
to Talavera, where he was obliged, evei 
for th^ safety of his army, to depend oi 
the fidelity and discipltne of Vveegas, an 
hifl army, as well as Cuesta, and m boi 
he was ditap piffled. Ysnegas did not 


M liras projected, advance frem %a Mancha 
int) the mountainous district, and ttie^ 
asses of the Puerto^dfe Banos, whith 
wed the Bank of our army, were not de* 
ended * as had been agreed upon by the 
Spanish general, but were let fall without 
esistance into the possession of marshal 
Soult. The battle of Talavera was fought 
n the 28th and 29th of July, and wtot* 
ver he might think of the policy that led 
o it, be should ever contemplate it as a 
roud monument of glory to the general 
/ho commanded, and to the army who 
von that glorious and ever memorable 
ay. The battle of Talavera, was, how^ 
‘ver in itself one of the strongest proofs of 
lie impossibility of co-operation with U 
panisti army. But w^hat were the con>^ 
sequences of the battle > They wore those 
>f defeat yaiher than of victory, tVom the 
causes he had already stated. Our army 
lad no intelligence, or means of procuring 
t ; and two days after the battle of Tala- 
era, ihoy did not know whether the ene- 
my was ill thsir neighbourhood or not. 
What might have been foreseen, happened. 
S()ult marched down the mountainous dis- 
rict, possessed himself of the feebiy-de- 
i'ended f>asses the Puerto de Banos, and 
hrealened to cut off* the retreat of the 
British army afp^r its victory. But the 
tier of sir A. Wellesley, of the 1st nf 
August, more forcibly described his situa- 
tion, lium riuy words he could use. This 
letter too was rec( Iveci by rniiustoTs at the 
same time wdlb the dispatches containing 
the account of the battle of Talavera ; 
though they, ior some leasnn best known 
to themseWe?*, took care to withhold it 
from tile public. Here the noble marquis 
nimUf ly devaU od the measures pursued 
for se(‘uring the passes, which were quite 
inadequate to their importance, and the 
move so, as it was known to Mr. Fr,e^ 
and the Spani.:b government, from an in- 
tercepted hitter of SouU^s, wliat were his 
designs, and it was als > known, at the head- 
quarters of Cuesla^s army, on the first or 
second week of July, that, in pursu«inco 
of those designs, he had reached Zamora, 
on the 25th June, at the head of 18,000. 
By this faibj^-e of co-operation on the part 
of the Spaniards sir A. Wellesley wak 
obliged to relinquish the field of Tale- 
vera, and to leave his wounded under thb 
protection of Cuepta. Sir A. Wellesley 
had ai’ti r wards expressed his surprise at 
CuestA's retreat ; but how could hi? ex- 
pect any otlier conduct tVom that army, 
which he himeeU' describeef, (p« 99) m 
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haTing misbehaved, in the presence of the 
enemy, at Talavera, and thrown away their 
arms, frightened at thcf sound of their own 
fire, when none of their adversaries were 
opposed to them ox near them ? Surely 
these troops were not to be depended on, 
and how could he complain of them for 
having abandoned his sick ? It was a 
painful part of his duty to dwell on the 
misconduct of the Spanish troops, with the 
feelings he entertained on the subject. 
But these things were no reflections on the 
Spanish national character, but on the 
, false system which had been adopted of 
forming the people into regular armies, 
which tijey could not immediately be fit 
for, having for a length of time ceased 
to be a military people. In other cases 
they had displayed acts of the most 
splendid heroism ever recorded. It 
w^as Spanish valour which had con- 
verted the walls of Saragossa and Gerona 
into fortifications almost impregnable ; 
but it was not this partial energy and ani- 
mation that would enable them as aniMes, 
to meet the greatest military force in Ku- 
rope commanded by the most •skilful 
nerals. It was not possible to expect tliis 
from a people merely disposed to be free*, 
but not having before enjoyed that free- 
clom which would fit them for such a 
struggle. It was owning, not to the mis- 
conduct of the Spanish nation, but of those 
who could suppose that a junta of persons 
put together in an}^ maniuT, composed a 
government, and that a crowd of men 
collected in any way was a regular army, 
calculated to meet the phalanx of regulars 
poured upon them by France. He was 
ready still to confide in the Spanish peo- 
ple, and to believe much might yet be 
done by their efforts. A spirit yet pre- 
vailed among them, which would make 
t h% possession of their country very incon* 
venient to their oppressors, and at best no- 
thing more than a military possession ex- 
tending only as far as their armies co- 
vered, He would not dwell on the serious 
calamities which had marked the two 
months posterior to the battle of Talavera. 
The army had sustained every species of 
misfortune ; they had been in w^ant of 
bread and necessaries of every descrip- 
tion, and finally they were encamped in a 
most unwholesome situation, where thou- 
sands who had survived the battle and fa- 
tigues were swept away by sickness. 
Nine thousand men were unfit for duty in 
•November, and the only difference wdneb 
took place in the monthi of December and 
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January was the reduction of that number 
to 8,000 ! — The noble marquis now turn- 
ed to the mission of marquis Welles-* 
ley to Spain, and his concurrent account 
(page 90) of the nature, incapability, and 
base corruption of the Spanish govern- 
ment. He also animadverted, in sever® 
terms^ on the useless situation in which 
our minister (Mr. Frere) w^as placed j 
who, from having his recall known, and 
waiting in daily expectation of the arrival 
of his successor, during all the time the 
operations in Spain were in progress, had 
not the ability to exercise the functions of 
minister w ith effect, or iniluence the send- 
ing of supplies to the army. He must ac- 
knowledge, that when marquis Wellesley 
did arrive, he took a correct view of the 
state of affairs, and acted most properly in 
the remonstrances he made to the govern- 
ment. But what was the reply of the 
noble lords opposite, wdieii they, on his 
side, long before recommended the send- 
ing of such, a person to the government 
of Spain ? They were taunted on their 
proposition, which was rejected, ami they 
were asked, Would you send a lecturer 
on fioliiical economy to another nation, 
and force instructions on an independent 
government Vet, after all, the same 
plan had been adopted, and no less a per- 
son* than the noble marquis opposite had 
undertaken th^ lectureship. But at w^hat 
time was this? It was after the second 
British army had been risked on Spanish 
ground, and compelled to retreat, and 
abandon the contest, in a state of unequal- 
led calamity — unequalled in all their other 
enterprizes, whether in Portugal, in Spaia 
or in Walcheren. The British arrfly was 
retreating to the frontiers, and however 
great the exertions made by the noble 
marquis, they w^ere ail unavailing, as at 
that period no good was practicable. Hia 
last dispatch within a fortnight after thia 
gave his opinion explicitly, that no Bri- 
tish army, however numerous, could be 
usefully employed in Spain, while that 
countiy was in its existing state.— Upon 
the whole, the conclusion to .which •they 
must come w^as, that no success could be 
expected iin Spain, under such a govern- 
ment, or with an army ^ constituted, and 
so commanded ; or in a campaign wiiere 
it was known supplies could not he pro- 
cured to enable the army to act. Mi- 
nisters must have known that no change 
had taken place since the preceding year, 
to warrant them in riskvig the fate of ano- 
ther army on the same ground which b«i4 
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proved so calamitous to the gallant sir 
John Moore and his army; and without 
pro¥jdij)g or looking to the future, or 
being warned by the horrors of tlie past, 
they hacJ plunged headlong into the same 
danger, and experienced still greater mis- 
fortunes. The brave Moore and his com- 
panions in glory might have solaced their 
dying moments with the consolation, that, 
though they fell sacrihces to the rashness 
and incapacity of ministers, their un- 
happy fate would be so awful a warning, 
and inculcate so useful a lesson, that no 
future British general or soldier should be 
sent to perish in so unwise an attempt, 
founded on a trust in Spanish co-opera- 
tion. But, alas ! even in the very next 
year after they died, ministers, as preci- 
pitate and rash as before, again would try 
the same experiment. With them, dreavii 
after dream ensued, and every dream 
ended iiv hitter disappoinUiieut, till the 
world rang with the vain sound. Let 
their lordships look at the papers, and the 
defeats that had been experienced, and 
they would be able to see whether the 
millions they had voted had been wisely 
or properly expended. lie did cherish 
the hope, and would cherish it to the last, 
that if ever Europe was saved, this coun- 
try would be an important agent in that 
great event. But it could never be ac- 
complished by rash expeditions like these, 
without consulting the means of our al- 
lies ; and destroying our own force, by 
dividing it on ditierent hazards. The de- 
sirable object was only to be achieved by 
a prudent use of the resources with which 
providence had blessed us. Such was not 
the U5^ made by his Majesty^s present 
counsellors, and it was important that their 
lordships should be convinced of this, 
from the insufficiency of what they had 
already attempted. The more so, indeed, 
as they were in some measure parties in 
these calamities, by passing over, witliout 
notice, the errors of the former campaign. 
On these grounds, he would conclude by 
moving two Resolutions. They were to 
the following effect : 

1. That it appears to this House, 
after the most attentive examination of the 
papers laid befoae them, relative to the 
late campaign in J^pain, that the safety of 
the army was improvidently and uselessly 
risked, and every loss aAd calamity suf- 
fered, without ground on which to expect 
any good result, and that the whole did 
end in the retreatof the army. 

. Sd. That, previous to cuieringon this 
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campaign, miijiisters did not procure 
necessary information of the state 
Spain, or of itsmilUary resources— -of the 
supplies that could be afforded, &c. as ihe 
most hbvious policy required ; and that 
the result of this rashness and ignorance 
was a result the most calamitous.** 

The Marquis Wdlesley spoke in reply, 
and said, that the sentiment which formed 
the conclusion of the able and eloquent 
speech of the noble marquis who opened 
the great question then under discussion, 
might justly constitute not only the com- 
mcricenient of his (marquis Wellesley *s) 
address to their lordships, but the maiiji 
foundation of the whole argurnent which 
it w'as liis duty to submit to their consider^ 
ation.— The noble marquis (Lansdowne) 
bad justly stated, that if ever Europe was 
to be rescued frorn the degradation and op- 
pression, into which she had unhappily 
fallen, England must be principal agent in 
the accomplishment of that great wqrlf ; 
the noble marquis might have added, that 
the fairest opportunity, the brightest pros- 
pect wbrnh had offered itself for several 
years of reasserting the independance of 
Europe, and wdth it the security of this 
country, opened at the moment when Spain 
magnanimously rose to maintain her le- 
gitimate monarchy, and to resist the most 
unprincipled usurpation of which history 
affords an example. In this statement 
perfectly acquiesced, and he should there- 
fore make it tlie chief ground of the argu- 
ments with which he should trouble their 
lordships on the present occasion. 

The noble marquis (Lansdowne) had em*- 
phatically dwelt on the misfortunes and dis- 
asters which attended the first campaign 
in Spain under i^eneral Moore, and thence 
had argued, that the sad experience with 
which they had furnished ministers, should 
have warned them against the perils of 
such enterprises, and deterre'd the British 
government from any new attempt to co- 
operate with the Spanish armies. No 
man, lord W. said, could more deeply de^ 
plore than he did, the calamities and dis** 
asters of that campaign. — No man could 
more sincerely lament than he did, the 
melancholy fate of the distinguished gene- 
ral who commanded the British army, or the 
loss of thermally brave men who perished 
in that arduous service. — But while he 
was ready to admit that the result of that 
campaign was in some respects calculated 
to casta gloom over the fresh. glory which 
the battle of Corunna, which the patience, 
the discipline, the ateadiuess, and the in? 
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trtpidity of the British troops so largely 
shed under such trying circumstances on 
the character of the Brttish arms, he must 
at the same time contend, that the result of 
thait campaign would have proved far 
more unfortunate had it induced the Bri- 
tish government to consider the cause of 
Spain as desperate : — to believe that the 
book was for ever closed against it; and 
consequentlj?^ that they must desist from 
affording any further assistance to that 
generous nation in her exertions against 
the common enemy.— -Would not such a 
result have betrayed eveiy noble princi- 
ple, every generous sentiment which is 
hnown to have prompted our wishes and 
onr aid in favour of that gallant people ? 
Would it not have disappointed the fair 
hopes of Spain, and the general expecta- 
tions of Europe. Above all would it not 
have proved highly injurious to the best 
interests, if not fatal perhaps, to the future 
security of these realms? — Yet such, he 
Understood, was the conduct which on 
that occasion the noble marquis would 
have wished this country to have pursued, 
admonished by the result of that first cam- 
paign. — Would the noble marquis then 
have had us unconcernedly look on, and 
tamely allow France to take possession of 
all the naval and commercial resources of 
Spain ? Could even the firmness of his 
mind behold without alarm the whole of 
these maritime means pass into the hands 
of a man, the sworn enemy of this country, 
in whose grasp they must become so for- 
midable not only to her prosperity, but 
even to her very c^xistence ? Such an 
opinion, if it be really that of the noble 
marquis, may doubtless denote great in- 
trepidity ; but it did not argue an equal 
degree of prudence. — For his part he saw 
matters in a very different point of view, 
ami convinced therefore, he was not onjy 
of the propriety, but of the necessity, of 
renewing every effort to assist and encou- 
rage Spain, and to keep alive and foment 
the spirit of resistance, which she still con- 
tinues to exert against her perfidious in- 
vader, a resistance by which alone we can 
hope to succeed in keeping out of the 
hands of France the naval and commercial 
resources of that country. — On these prin- 
ciples it was that his Majesty govein- 
ment again endeavoured to assist the Spa- 
nish people in their noble struggle, and 
on these principles, he conceived, that 
such an endeavour was perfectly justified. 

But before he proceeded moire particu- 
cufarly to examine the grounds of objec- | 
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tion which had been taken by the noble 
marquis, he must beg leave to lay before 
their lordships a sketch of the plan of 
British Operations, which had been adopted 
ill the peninsula. The first object of that 
plan was to expel the enemy from the 
north of Portugal ; and the next, to pro- 
ceed to the South and assist in the attack 
upon marshal Victor. A more extended 
plan of campaign w^as not then in contem- 
plation, nbr indeed, could such a plan be 
then safely acted upon. For true it is, that 
the Spaniards, from motives which it might 
be imprudent to discuss, and which it was 
impossible to controul, were averse to 
the admission of a British force into Cadiz, 
a condition, however, which wasjudged to 
be an indispensable preliminary to em- 
ploying a British army in that part of 
Spain, and indeed, absolutely necessary, iii 
case of retreat, to the safety of a British 
armj' so employed. It is also true th^ it 
was the wish of the Spanish government, 
that the BriWsh troops should have imme- 
diately proceeded against Victor, but 
lord Wellington deemed it to be more ur- 
gent, first to dri^e the enemy from the 
northern provinces of Portugal, provinces 
which abounded in resources of every 
kind, and which, therefore, should not be 
left at the disposal of the French. On this 
principle, and wiih this view, the enemy 
was expel led, •not only from the north, but 
from the whole of Portugal. And will any 
man now pretend to say, that Portugal 
does not afibrd a most advantageous mili- 
tary position, a position which, if occa- 
sion should arise, would enable us to carry 
on operations on a larger scale, or alwa 3 ’^s 
at least to aid more etiectu?.lly the*opera- 
tions of tlie Spaniards ? In fact it cannot 
be denied that the possession of Portugal, 
is not only necessary for the defence, but 
essential even to the safety ‘>f Spain.— 
This first point being then attained, per- 
mission was given, anj wnsely given in his 
opinion, to lord Wellington to extend 
operations, beyond the frontier of Portugal, 
so far into Spain, as should not be incom- 
patible in his judgment, with the defence 
and security of Portugal. Nor did lord 
Wellington exceed the limit of these in- 
structions; nor in his Q)5nference with ge- 
neral Cuesta did he engage to do more 
than to put th^^t general in possession of 
the course of the Tagus, and open hia 
communication writh La Mancha and %vith 
general Veniegas. That cngagenient lord 
Wellington strictly fulfilled ; and the 
performimee of it might, no doybt, have 
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laid the foundation of a more extended 
scale of operations. It was iiot, however, 
r.xtended beyond a joint operation with 
general Cuesta, in attacking the corps un- 
der marshal Vidor. Yet great blame has 
now been imputed to his Majesty^s go- 
vernment, for having allowed him to ex- 
tend it even so far ; ministers, it vras said, 
were well aware of the weak and ineffi- 
cient state of the Spanish government; nor 
had they taken any pains to amend and 
strengthen it. Prom such a government, 
they consequently could not have expected, 
either vigour in council or energy in 
the field. They also knew of w'hat ma- 
terials the Spanish ‘armies were composed, 
and the state of their organization and 
discipline; what degree of reliance should 
be placed on such troops in combined 
operations it was therefore by no means 
difficult to conjecture. Neither were they 
unacquainted with the temper and cha- 
racter of the Spanish general, with whom 
the British commander would have to con- 
cert his plans ; and they could not there- 
fore have fairly looked for harmony of 
measures, and cordiality of co-operation 
between these two chiefs. Notwithstanding 
however, all these obvious reasons to dis- 
suade them from the attempt ; they again 
endangered the safety of the British troops, 
by involving them in a co-operation with 
the Spanish armies. The^'e objections, 
he (marquis Wellesley) was ready to 
meet severally, and he was coitfideiit that 
be should be able both to justify the Bri- 
tish government, in sending out such in- 
atructions to lord Wellington, and lord 
Wellington in having acted upon them. 

As tb the first charge, that ministers had 
neglected to suggest and recommend im- 
provements in the frame of the Spanish 
government, it would be found completely 
refuted by the papers on their lordships^ 
table. From these it would appear that 
the utmost attention had been paid to this 
great object both by^ his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and by his Majesty’s representatives 
in ISpain. it was a leading consideration 
in the mind of his right hon, friend (Mr. 
Canning,) who then so ably filled the si- 
tuation whicll he (Lord Wellesley) now qn- 
worlhily occupied. Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Frere were also indefatigable in their ex- 
ertinns to promote the same object. No 
pccasion was omitted by them to press the 
propriety of amending and strengthening 
the frame of government, by concentrating 
the executive power into a more compact 
Ibrm, and by resting that power on the sup- 
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port of the collective wisdom of the na- 
tion, and a doe representation of all the 
estates of the realrti, knowing that a go* 
vernnient would look in vain for vigour: 
and effect, that was not animated by the 
spirit and put in motion by the energies 
of a free and loyal people ; (cries of bear ! 
hear ! ) nor was less care taken to incul- 
cate the necessity of correcting the many 
abuses, which a long course of evil 
government had engendered ; and of 
alleviating the exactions which weighed 
so heavily on every part of the Spanish 
dominions. Mr. Stuart anxiously applied 
himself to the attainment of these great 
objects, and applied himself to it in the 
true spirit of a Briton, paying homage to 
the form of his own government, and to 
the opinions of his countrymen in every 
advice which he offered for the improve- 
ment of the government of Spain.— But 
too much perhaps was at that time ex- 
pected by those who were struck and 
dazzled by the splendour, the glory, the 
majesty of the Spanish cause. — With 
minds full of the feelings of the moment, 
and exalted by the grand scene then ex- 
hibited in Spain, they loo eagerly lioped 
to see the government of that country sutl-^ 
denly assume the fairest form, and burst 
forth at once into the fullest perfection. 

It might however have been remembered 
that such is not the ordinary course of 
human affairs, nor the usual march of the 
human mind ; that on the contrary, nations 
under such circumstances, are generally 
observed to move in a retrograde direc- 
tion, until they again advance, and ulti- 
mately reach that point of perfection to 
which their ideas and their exertions had 
aspired. It was not therefore natural to 
expect that by any efforts of Mr. Stuart’s 
or of the British government, any thing 
like a perfect form of government corld 
in a moment be established in Spain. A 
very general disposition and desire pre- 
vailed at the same time in all ranks of 
society throughout Spain, to take a share 
in the new government.-— That desire and 
disposition, under other circumstances, 
perhaps, no bad elements in the compo- 
sition of a government, then gave rise to 
intrigues, jealousies and competitions, 
which operated as obstructions to the for- 
mation of a good one. Yet notwitbstand- ' 
ing all these obstructions and counterac- 
tions, the exertions of Mr. Stuart were 
not altogether unsuccessful. Some con- 
centration of powers was effected ; some 
degree of union brought sffiouti ^ 
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shadow at least of an executive power was 
obtained. Mr. Frere on his arrival found 
the work begun, and thus far in its pro- 
gress; and treading steadily in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor, he exerted his 
best endeavours to promote its completion. 
But whatafter all, was a British minister to 
do? Was be to attempt changes, and in- 
sist upon alterations in the system of go- 
vernment which he found established ? 
Could he have done more than ofler 
bis observations and advice, especially as 
the Junta had listened attentively to his 
suggestions, and had promised to take 
them into consideration. They had more- 
over as early as September 1808 commu- 
nicated their intention of calling the 
Cortes, and in April 1809 they even an- 
nounced their determination of surrender- 
ing their own power. This was no ordi- 
nary efibrt of the human mind; no slight 
indication of a genuine spirit of self-de- 
nial. Men invested with power are seldom 
very forward to resign it. They are as 
slow to discover their insufficiency for its 
exercise — (a cry of hear ! hear! from the 
Opposition side of the House.) — A virtue 
of still slower growth is the resolution to 
reform themselves.— They seem to be of 
that sect of piiilosophcrs whose precept 
and practice it was to postpone their refor- 
mation till the morrow. But, was this re- 
luctance and tardiness on the part of the 
Junta to improve the government of Spain, 
to be made a topic of censure against his 
Majesty’s government ? Were they to 
have proceeded, even if it had been in 
their power, to destroy the existing state 
of things in Spain, merely from a wish to 
see a more pure and perfect form of go- 
vernment substituted in ils room ? What 
other effect could such an attempt have 
produced, but that of planting jealousy 
and distrust in the heart of Spain ?-;-As 
far, however, as circumstances allowed, and 
prudence permitted, every effort was em- 
ployed for the improvement of the Spanish 
government, which it was possible to 
exert without having incurred the risk of 
discomposing the temper, and distfirbing 
the harmony of the alliance.— But it has 
been objected, that, previously to the ad- 
vance of lord Wellington into Spain, both 
the British commander, and the British 
government who had instructed him so to 
advance, were wed I aware of the inability 
of that part of Spain to furnish supplies, 
and of that of the Junta to command them ; 
that it was therefore unwarrantable in the 
JJritish-government tp instruct him to en- 
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ter Spain, and imprudent on the part o 
lord Wellington to.act upon such instruc- 
tions. Kow their lordships would recollect 
that the Junta was very diflferently consti- 
tuted when lord Wellington advanced into 
Spain, from what it was when general 
Moore entered that country* He would 
not deny, but that doubts were expressed 
in the papers on the table of the general 
efficiency of the Spanish government; but 
at the period of time now alluded to, they 
had given particular instances of zeal, acti- 
vity and energy, in procuring supplies of 
every kind for their own armies. In the 
disastrous battle of Medellin, the Spaniards 
had lost their artillery, baggage and ma- 
gazines ; yet in the short space of a month 
all these losses were repaired, and that 
army under gen. Ciiesta was again com- 
pletely provisioned and refitted. After so 
signal a proof that the Junta possessed the 
means and the power of supplying J;heir 
own armies, was lord Wellington to with- 
hold all co-operation with them on the 
mere ground of a suspicion, that they were 
unable or unwilling to supply the British* 
troops? Besides, when lord Wellington 
approached Spain, the frame of the legisla- 
tive and executive power in that country 
had been considerably improved. It was, 
therefore, right in him to think that the 
Junta were duly cjualified to discharge the 
functions of government. But the noble 
marquis seemed also to insinuate that lord 
W. had taken uo precautions to ensure the 
.supply of his army. V/hat precautions 
did he not take, which it depended upon 
him, to have taken ? Did he not apply 
to Mr. PVere to inculcate on the Spanish 
government the necessity of f&rnishing 
provisions, and the means of transport for 
his army ? Did he not himself directly 
and repeatedly represent to the Spanish 
government the urgent need in which he 
stood of the immediate furtherance of 
such supplies ? In consequence of these 
applications were not orders instantly is- 
sued to furnish him with every thing 
which he had re^juired ? and was it for 
him to doubt the^ power of the Junta to 
enforce the execution of their own orders, 
jsspecially after the previous proof what 
they had given of thihr ability to supply 
and refit their own armies ? 

The next point touched upon by the 
noble marquis, was the character of the* 
Spanish armies, and that of the general 
with whom lord Wellington had more 
immediately to co-opperate. Of the Spanish 
armiea lord W* had no kpoi^ledge but 
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^hat be derived from the general opinion \ 
that prevailed of them. The army imme- 
diately under the cominand of gen . Cuesta, 
bad every appearance of discipline and eili* 
eienc y. Would it then have been just or 
wise in lord W, to have formed a contrary 
opinion of them, before he could, justify 
that opinion on the ground and result of 
bis own experience ? He knew something 
of the char acter of lord W., and be could 
safely say that he was not precipitate in 
forming hts judgment, and that his opi- 
nions, were generally the result of mature 
consideration. But was it not, the noble 
'tord(Lansdowne) asked, highly imprudent 
m lord W. to entrust to Spanish troops, 
especially after what he himself had said 
of them, the defence of the important 
pass of the Puerto de Banos ? To this 
question he would answer, that whatever 
might be the merits or demerits of the 
Spanish troops in other respects, it was 
admitted, and the fact had more than once 
justified the admission, that they were per*^ 
fectiy well qualified for the defence of 
strong posts, and of positions, in the moun- 
tains, such as that of Banos. In services 
of that nature they had already acquired 
very great credit, and on many such oc- 
casions they had eminently distinguished 
themselves. Was lord W. then to be the 
first to discover or suspect their unfitness 
for such employment ? *■ 

He would now come to the character of 
general Cuesta. After the opinion ex- 
pressed of that general by Mr. Frere, 
bow, it was asked, could lord Welling* 
ton have reposed any confidence in 
him ? He (marquis Wellesley) had hirni- 
aelf, often delivered an opinion of the 
character of that general, and he 
would not hesitate to repeat it. From his 
conduct in the last campaign he had con- 
sidered him as wholly disqualified from 
having the command of ^an army. iSuch 
was the intractability, and irritability of 
his temper, a disposition which was con- 
mderably heightened by the extreme de* 
bility or his constitution, that he was ut-< 
tbrly unfit for an active command, or for 
the^ punctual execution' of preconcerted 
plans. But when lord Weliingtdn had 
:pii«st<to act in conceiH.with that general, he 
had a great reputation for spiwt, intrepi- 
dity, amd talent. His known dislike of 
the Junta, and his desire to correct the 
wees of the Spanish government, were in 
fomiur oC his discernment. He had be- 
sides a large party iit the country, and his 
fllAracter ^food high in the public esti- 
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mation. And were not these fair grounds 
to justify lord Wellington's reliance on 
the efficiency and chrdiklity of his co'* 
operation ? 

The next topic of censure selected by 
the noble marquis, was the arrangement 
made by lord W. to carry his plan into exe- 
cution. Now what was the specific nature 
of the operation, which he undertook? 
What was it that more particularly than 
any other point characterised the talents 
and the tactics of Buonaparte, and of his 
generals, a frequent theme of panegyric 
with noble lords on the other side of the 
House? Wash not to seize every occa* 
sion of attacking separate corps of the 
army with whom they had to contend, 
and of defeating them in detail. Was 
not this precisely the plan pursued 
by lord Wellington ? Did he not pro- 
pose to attack Victor on the 23rd of 
July, when the corps under that general 
was separated from the other corps of the 
French army, and at a time when it would 
have been impossible for the enemy to 
have concentrated his forces. — ^This plan, 
as far as lord W. was concerned, would 
undoubtedly have proved successful.— 
Victor had but 28,000 men on the 23rd 
of July— Soult, Mortier and Ney were at 
the distance of more than 150 miles from 
him. — Could Lord W. have any reason to 
doubt or suspect Cuesta, even though he 
suspected that that general had a design 
against the government; for that design 
had only for its object to amend its faults, 
and the success of it would have encreased 
his popularity and power. The allied armies 
had 58,000 men to oppose to the 28,000 
under general Victor, and had the attack 
taken place on the 22d or 23d as proposed 
by lord W. there could not have been the 
smallest doubt of its complete success* 
Was it possible to foresee that with suck 
a decided superiority of numbers, arid 
when there was no dread of the reunion of 
the diflercnt French corps, general Cuesta 
vrould have refused to engage the enemy 
on that day ? It was not at that moment 
of such urgent necessity to secure the 
passes of Banos and Pi rales. They had 
not however been neglected by lord W. 
Their defence was entrusted to the Spanish 
troops, and it was a species of service to 
which they had hitherto been alw^iys 
found fully competent. The noble mar- 
quis (Lansdowne) had next adverted to 
the battle of Talavera, and he had spoken 
of lord W. and of the army under his com- 
mand, in those liberal and generous terma 
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wli^pli so well became^ and might so na- 
turally have been expected, from his 
known character and opinions. But 
while he was thus disposed to bestow a 
due tribute of praise on the coilduct of 
lord W. and on the conduct of his gallant 
army on that memorable day, he contend- 
ed at the same time that the result of that 
glorious battle was unfortunate and fruit- 
less. No doubt the result was far from 
being such as might fairly have been ex- 
pected had lord W.^s. plan, been fully car- 
ried into execution ; but what from the unac- 
countable conduct of general Cuesta; what 
from the conduct, as yet unaccounted for, 
of the Junta in countermanding the oi ders 
sent to general Venegas : and what from a 
Strange interposition of other untoward and 
unforeseen circumstances, lord W. and his 
victorious army were compelled to retreat. 
It remains however to be enquired whe- 
ther the consequences have been so fatal, 
and the general result of the campaign so 
unfortunate and fruitless as the noble mar- 
quis has thought fit to represent it.— The 
first result of lord W/s generaroperations 
was the delivery of Portugal and the 
breathing time it has afFordecT for the im- 

? rovement of the Portuguese army, of the 
/ortuguese government, and of the various 
resources of that country; so much in- 
deed, have they been improved in that 
short period, that Portugal has now a re- 
spectable army well disciplined, well 
equipped, and in every respect well calcu- 
lated adequately to co-operate with the 
British troops in the common cause. The 
second result was the evacuation of Gall icia, 
and the means which have thereby been 
afforded of saving the Spanish ships and 
the other naval resources of Spain at Fer- 
rol. Again ; were it not for the contra- 
dictory orders and mismanagement of the 
J[finta, Seville might still be safe and the 
southern provinces as yet untouch*ed. 
For by means of the position which lord 
Wellington took up at Badajos, the enemy 
were deterred from making any attempt 
against the south, and as long as he main- 
tained it, they did not venture to move a 
Sfingle man in that direction. Indeed, had 
the plan which he (marquis Wellesley), 
in conjunction with lord Wellington, re- 
commended to the Junta, been adopted, 
he was convinced that the French would 
not have been able to enter Andalusia. 
Their advice was that the Spanish armies 
should be employed for defensive pur- 
poses only, and that they should studiously 
avoid regular battles. That such shoulcl 
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be the conduct to be pursued by the ar- 
mies under the duke Del Parque, and. genu 
Arezaga, while the central army should be 
encreased to 20,0Q0 strong, arid should be 
stationed with the same view under the 
duke of Albuquerque in Estramadura. 
The British would in the mean time cross 
the Tagus and look to the defence of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo. Had this advice been strictly 
followed, the Spanish armies might still 
be entire, and the Cortes would be now 
sitting at Seville ? Yes, the noble mai'quia 
may say ; your plan was very good, but 
it was not executed. True; he (marquis 
Wellesley) stated it, however, in order tQ 
shew that the cause of Spain was far from 
being desperate at that time. To use a 
military phrase, the Spaniards might have 
stood fast, while their armies formed 
a line behind which they might have tran- 
quilly employed themselves in the reform 
of their military and civil administration. 
So far then the result of the last camr 
paign, and even of that under general 
Moore, was not ineffectual for the der 
fence of the south of Spain. Now he 
would ask the noble marquis, and their 
lordships, what it was wduch originally 
induced England to espouse and pro- 
mote the cause of Spain ? Was it nofc 
because her exertions in vindication of 
her independence were felt to operate aat 
a powerful* diversion, in favour of the 
powers of the continent, then in arms 
against France ; w^as it not becauao 
these exertions of Spain held out tho 
encouragement of her example, and 
the advantage of her co-operation to in- 
duce them to shake off the galling and 
degrading yoke of France. W8s it not 
because these efforts on the part of Spam 
afforded to this country the best chance 
of providing for her own security, by 
keeping out of the hands of France the 
naval means of Spain, which Buonaparte 
was so eager to grasp, knowing they were 
the most effectual weapons he could wield 
against the prosperity and the power of 
Great Britain. The views of Buonaparte 
in his endeavours to subjugate Spain must 
be obvious, even to superficial observers* 
Xhe old government of Spain was devoted 
to his interests, and placed at his disr 
posal the various resources of that country^ 
but the old government was feeble and 
effete; and however subservient to his 
will, he knew it was an instrument which 
he could not pitch to the tone of hi.s de^ 
signs. He therefore resolved to seize upon 
the ^ hole pemnsula, and to esUblish in 
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it a government of his own. Different 
motives m^y be supposed to have concur- 
in inducing him to adopt that resolu- 
tion, He may have been prompted to it, 
partly by his hatred to the Bourbon race, 
partly by the cravings of an insatiable am- 
bition. partly by the vain desire of spread- 
ing his dynasty over Europe, partly by 
mere vanity^ no rare ingredient in the 
composition of great characters ; biit how- 
ever he might be actuated more or less, 
by these incentives, his main object in at- 
tempting to establish his domination in 
Spain and an organ ol' government on his 
own model, was, that he might wield with 
new vigour the naval and colonial resources 
of Spain, to the detriment of Great Britain. 
This alone could suit the vastnessof bis de- 
signs ; this alone could promise to gratify 
his mortal hatred of the British name. By 
the entire subjugation of the peninsula, 
and milie foil possession of its various re- 
sources, be knew that he should be best 
enabled to sap the fundamentol security 
,of these kingdoms. Their lordships must, 
therefore, be sensible, how highly impor- 
tant it was to keep alive in Spain a spirit 
of resistance to France. By so doing we 
should not be acting merely from the im- 
pulse of a noble feeling, and solely on the 
principle of generosity ; but we would adopt 
and pursue the most certain means of frus- 
trating the^ projects of Buonaparte, and of 
thereby providing for our own safety as a 
nation. Experience had sufficiently shewm 
that there were no means, however un- 
principled, which Buonaparte would 
scruple to employ for the attainment of 
bis end^. To him force and fraud were 
alike, — force that would stoop to all the 
base artifices of fraud, — fraud that would 
come armed with all the fierce violence of 
force. Every thing which the head of 
•uch a man could contrive, or the arm exe- 
cute, would be combined and concentrated 
into one vast effort, and that effort would 
.be strained for the humilationand destruc- 
tion of this country. This was the great 
principle which actuated the first authors 
of the French revolution. Universal domi- 
nion was then their object — universal do- 
minion now is, and will continue tube, the 
aim of all French ^governments, but it is 
preeminently the object to which such a 
mind as Buonaparte's will aspire. England 
alone stands in the way of the accom- 
plishmetit of that design, and England be 
bas therefore resolved to strike down and 
extirpate— ' * 

A Jove priueipiom, Jgre desinet 
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How then were these daring projects to be 
met ? How, but by cherishing, wherever 
it may be found, but particularly in thh 
pefiinsula, the spirit of resistance to the 
usurpations * of France. We have already 
reaped the beneficial effects of that policy, 
for, if we have saved the navy of Portugal, 
if vi e have saved the Spanish ships at Fer- 
rol ; if we have enabled the Portuguese 
government to emigrate to their colonies, 
if we have succeeded in yet securing the 
naval and colonial resources both of Por- 
tugal and Spain ; how have these impor- 
tant objects been achieved but by foment- 
ing ill both these kingdoms a spirit of 
resistance to the ovcrivbelining ambition 
of Buonaparte ? To this end must all our ef- 
forts be now directed. This is the only en- 
jiiie which now remains for us to work in op- 
position to Buonaparte's gigantic designs. 

Why then, said marquis Wellesley, 
should we depart from that salutary line of 
policy ? what is there to dissuade or dis-^ 
courage us from adhering to it. For my 
part, my lords, I can discover nothing in 
the aspect of Spanish affairs that wears 
any thing like the hue and complexion of 
despair. If, indeed, it had appeared that 
this spirit began to languish in the breast 
of the patriotic Spaniards, if miscarriages, 
disasters, and defeats had been observed to 
damp the ardour and break down tlie 
energies of the Spanish mind, then might 
it be believed that further assistame to 
the Spanish cause would prove unavaiiing.' 
But, fortunately for this country, my lords, 
not only is there life still in Spain, but her 
patriotic heart still <‘ontinues to beat hi^h: 
The generous and exalted senliment, which 
first prompted us to lend our aid to the 
cause of Spain, should therefore be still 
maintained in full force, and should still 
inspirit us to continue that aid to the last 
mo,ment of her resistance. — The struggle 
in which Spain is now engaged is not 
merely a Spanish struggle. No, my lords, 
in that struggle are committed the best,' 
the very vital interests of England. With 
the fate of Spain the fate of England is 
now inseparably blended. Should we not 
therefore stand by her to the last? For my 
part, my lords, as an adviser of the cfOi^hi 
I shall not cease to recommend to my So- 
vereign to continue to a$yist Spain to th^ 
latest moment of her resistance.— It should 
not dishearten us that Spain appears to be 
in the very crisis of her fate *; we should on 
the contrary extend a mofte anxious care 
over her at amoment so critical. Forinna-, 
ture, and above all in Spain, how often huYi 
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the appareiiiff^mptoms of dissolution been 
the pmoges of new life, and of renovated 
yi^our* Thierefore^ my lords, 1 would 
cliog to Spain in her last struggle, there* 
fore I would^ watch her last agohies, I 
would wash and heal her wounds, 1 would 
receive her parting breath, I would catch 
and cherish the last vital spark of her 
expiring patriotism ; yes— 

Date, Vulnera lyiophis 

Xhluam et extremmsiquis super hiilitus errat. 

Ore le^^am. 

Nor let this be deemed a mere office of 
pious charity ; nor an exaggerated repre* 
sentation of my feelings, nor an over* 
charged picture of the circumstances that 
call them forth. In the cause of Spain, the 
cause of honour and 6f interest is equally 
involved and inseparably allied, it was 
a cause in favour of which the finest feel- 
ings of the heart unite with the soundest 
dictates of the understanding. Under 
that conviction it is impossible for me to 
accede to the resolutions moved by the 
noble marquis, one of which tends to cen* 
sure transactions which, in my hutnble opi- 
nion, are entitled to praise, and the other 
purposes to impute blame to those on 
whom your approbation may be more 
justly conferred. 

The Earl of Moira observed, that from 
the whole of the statements and animad- 
versions of the noble marquis, not one sound 
position could be deduced hostile to the 
resolution before the House. That minis- 
ters deserved censure for the injudicious 
system they had pursued throughout with 
regard to Spain, he had not the slightest 
doubt, nor had, he firmly believed, any 
man in the community, who had dispas- 
sionately considered the subject. They 
declined to avail themselves in due time of 
the glorious opportunity which the occa- 
aijn presented, and when they interposed, 
their inteiposition was ill conducted. 
Thmugh the overweening vanity of the 
enemy, who calculated upon the prompt 
aubmiation of the Spanish people, a spirit 
was excited in Spain, which, properly 
directed, might have materially altered 
the state of the continent. But instead of 
eiding that spirit with judgment, our gene- 
rals were sent out without instructions, 
and our ambassadors without any adequate 
or proper authority. The noble marquis 
bad a^ed, whether any achievements had 
not been performed by our armies in the 
cause of the Spanish campaigns ? that, 
however, was not the question for their 
lo^ships to consider on this discussion ; 

vot, ^Vll, 


; but whether ministers bad acted with wis- 
dom, and whether any achievement had 
occurred which produced or even tended 
to produce any useful result ? But with 
respect to achievement, w^as the Walche- 
ren expedition in the memory of the noble 
marquis, when he used that, word, or was 
it possible to find 300 men from the Land's 
End to Caithness, who did not loudly cen** • 
demn that very ill conceived, and stiU 
worse executed project ? If the noble mar* 
quis referred to Talavera, he would ask him 
whether that engagement was productive of 
of any one solid advantage ? It tvas said,, in- 
deed, that the cause of the advance of lord 
Wellington into Spain was,that his station 
at Badajos served to produce a check upon 
the French, and prevent them from pro- 
ceeding against the Spanish armies in the 
south of Spain; but he contended that the 
check would have been equally efficient 
if our army had remained in Portugal, 
while it would have escaped the calami- 
tous conset^uences of the battle of ^ala- 
vera. What, however, was the* nature of 
the check occasioned by the course of lord"* 
Wellington? Why the French, notwitb* 
standing that advance, succeeded in de- 
stroying the two Spanish armies, which it 
was now said he proposed to have pro- 
tected, while he was himself under tho' 
necessity of retreating. Much ses he 
wished for the success of the Spanish 
cause, yet if it were meant to manage mat^ 
ters as ministers had heretofore done, hit 
decided conviction was, that it would be 
better at once to bring a 11 our troops away 
from the Peninsula ; for if thqre wero na 
prospect of saving Spain, our own army 
ought not to be unnecessarily risked, per- 
haps sacrificed. While he said this, be 
begged not to be understood as one 
who would recommend the desertion of 
Spain, while any prospect of success re- 
mained. On the contrary, he would af- 
ford every possible aid towards combining 
and concentrating the energies of the 
Spanish people, with a view to the attain- 
ment of their great object. For, inde- 
pendently of any generosity of segtiment 
or feeling which should interest us in their 
cause, the success of that cause vitally 
concerned our own security. In fact, un- 
less some means were contrived to alter 
the relative situation of this country with 
respect to France, li0 was persuaded that , 
the war could not go on long without sub- 
jecting us to some dreadful calamity, 

Lord Sidmouth disapproved of tha ga* 
neral cojidn.ct of ministers, yvt he could 

2K 
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not subscribe to the motion of his noble j 
friend. Although he decidedly felt that 
instead of engaging in the impolitic expe- 
dition to the Scheldt, an armj^ of at least 
T0,0(X) men should have been sent to Spain, 

{ )ai n‘cularly when it was understood, that 
ord Wellington was advancing into that 
country, in order, by a demonstration 
upon tile coast, to create some diversion in 
his favour. Although he could not help 
lamenting either the neglect of ministers, 
in collecting information, or their want of 
judgment in applying it, with regard to 
Spain, still he could not assent to the pro- 
position, which appeared to him to involve 
a censure upon the military conduct of 
two such able officers as sir John Moore 
and lord Wtdiingion. For the latter he 
felt a high degree of admirat ion, but yet 
that could not interfere in his mind with 
the praise due to the posthumous fame of 
sir John Moore — Yes, said the noble lord, 

• I.et othors Imil the risinp^ sun, 

1 (iow to tliat wliose course is run.’^ 

To the sagacity and jndgmenfof the noble 
r secretary of state with regard to Spain, he 
ready to bear the highest testimony, 
and he regretted very sincerely that re- 
course had not been liad earlier to the ser- 
vices of that noble marquis. Indeed, upon 
the first intelligence of the enthusiasm which 
manifested itself in Spain in June 1808, he 
took occasion to express his opinion, to 
his noble friend, as to the pcculiarpropriety 
of immediately dispatching that noble 
marquis upon a mission to Spain. He 
feared that lie was sent too late for any 
efficient purpose, but still he would not 
abandon the cause of Spain. — No, the at- 
tachm^mt he ftdt to that cause was such, 
that to use the words of Mr. Burke, he 
could never allow despair to check his hopes. 

The Earl of Rosslyn spoke at length on 
the extraordinary and continued miscon- 
duct of the allliirs of Spain, fi orn the com- 
mencement oflhe contest. To this mis- 
conduct ill the miuistcrs of this country 
he attributed all the disasters which haf 
befallen our army under the comniiuid o 
sir Jofin Moore. To this misconduct uin 
neglect of ministers, he also attributed the 
fatal consequences, that had attended the 
Tarniy of .sir A.Wellesley at, and subsequen 
to, the battle ofTelayera. Ministers had 
invested that gallant general vvitii a discre- 
iioiiary power, which was the next door 
to a command to advance, and tlie mar- 
quis had used an argument whicli lie could 
iit.t hut condemn, viz. in the situaticui^iii 
which sir A. Welidsloy stood, what would 
the people of iliis country have said if sir 
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A. Wellesley had not advanced. Tbii 
was a mode of argument which could not 

00 much, be depr^icated, for if once our 
rmies abroad were to be governed by the 

gusts and whirlw'inds of popular opinion 
t home, there w^as an end to their safety ; 
aif a contrast to this mode of conduct,he in- 
stanced that of lord Chatham in the expe- 
dition to the Scheddt. — ^Tliere could be no 
ioubt but he might have made a landing 
and gained some very brilliant advantages 
n the outset, but the certain consequence 
would have been, that he would have lost 
much if not the whole of his army in the 
end ; the noble lord had therefore saved 
his army at the expence of his popularity ; 
he begged pardon for the digression, but 
be could not avoid doing this justice to 
the military judgment of the noble earh 
But to return to the alTairs of the peninsula, 
he must remark from the whole of the dis- 
patches of the noble marquis, that the 
Spanish government was a mixture of de- 
ception, duplicity, and treachery. He was 
sorry the noble marquis l»ud not been em- 
ployed sooner; if he had, the noble lord 
believed the contest would have been 
much more favourable to tiie patriots ; but 
even with all the noble marquises exer- 
tions there w as a passage in one of his dis- 
patches in wdiich he seems to suppose he 
might have exceeded his instructions, 
from which he argued that the w'ant of 
concert, or in short of any plan at all, in 
his Majesty^’s ministers, hud altogether pa- 
ralised every eliort of tliose whom they 
employed in the Peninsula. 

Lord Borringdon defended the late cam- 
paign, as w'ell as the conduct adopted to- 
wards Spain at the period of her first re- 
si.stance to the attack of France. Every 
principle of general policy, and every cir- 
cumstance arising out of the particular 
character and condition of Spain foriiad 
oor attempting to interfere more than^vve 
had interfered in her internal ailairs. 
Within three months after the first inttdli- 
geuf e was received in this country, of the 
Spanish resistance, supplies to an enormous 
anio:jj.t, and of every description, had 
been actually sent to Spain; J (>0,000 
muslv. ts had arrived tiicre ; we gave 
them liberally every means of resisting 
the Common enemy ; and we exhorted 

1 them hy all our agents, to consolidate and 
I unite ilieir .several provincial juntas into 
j one g«>vernment, in such a manner as to 
j Ihem might appear best. No good could 
! have uriiien from a greater interference ; 

^ wc ha<l 04) means of knowing whether the 
. Spaui li iiiition inclined tu vo::;t all autlio*- 
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iity in the council of Castille ; in the junta 
of Seville ; in a regency under the arch- 
bishop ofToledo, or in*one under a mem- 
ber of the Sicilian, or Portuguese branches 
of the Spanish family. All these modes of 
goreriirnent were tlmught of, previously to 
the assembly of . the Central Junta*; and 
what policy ought to have led this go- 
vernment to interfere, or mark a prefer- 
ence of Oncol these modes of government 
oyer another ? If, in subsequent periods 
his Majesfy^s arnbassacim* has been con- 
sulted by the Spaniards on matters <if in- 
ternal governiiieiu, that circumstance can 
alone be ailnbured to the confidence wdiich 
our previous delicacy and.fbrSearance had 
created. The consideration of the good or 
bad conduct of his Majesty^s ministers, 
with regard to the late campaign, is li- 
mited to the propru.iy or impropriety of 
their seleciion ol the commander-iii-chief 
and the extensive discretion which they 
placed in his hands. Lord Wellington's 
conduct in India, and at Vimiera, am|»ly 
justified their choice. The papers upon 
tije table, coupled with liis aefs, proved 
him to be a statesman as well as a gene- 
r^il ; it had been ailedged with truth that 
had arisen to the* common 
cause, in tlie previous campaign, by a 
greater discrc-tion not having been given 
to the geiierai. These considerations es- 
tablished as well the v.dsdom of the ap- 
pointment, as ol tlie discretion given, 
Tlie responsibility attached to that dis- 
cretion, had, in tlie most trying moments of 
the campaign, been manfully acknow- 
ledged l)y ioril Wellington. ICarly in 
iVIay his Majesty’s minister at Seville re- 
presented the spirit and deternnnation of 
the Spaniards to have suflered no abalc- 
inent, Iroiii One end ot Spain to the other, 
the Spaniards called the war a crusade ; 
ii^June, the corps of Soult in one part of 
tlfe peninsula, and the corps of Victor in 
another, were each in a state of unexam- 
pled distress. What would have been 
urged against lord Wellington, had he, 
under such circumstances, not advanced 
his army ? He was not responsible for 
general Cuesta^s misconduct, after the 
fjattle of Talavera ; that battle had in fact 
maintained the cause of Spain. It proved 
to all Europe our sincerity in the cause, 
which, in Spain itself, had before been 
doubted ; wdiiiout our entrance into Spain 
the Spanish armies must have been anni- 
hilated. At no period, and in no country, 
had the loss and sulferings of the French 
been so gret'it as during the last eighteen 


months in Spain ; our continuing at thia 
time in the peninsula, still upheld oisr 
hopes, as to the eventual result of this glo- 
rious cause. He was not at first among 
the most sanguine in his hopes, as to th»* 
ultimate success of the Spaniards; but 
those hopes, such as they werc,had under- 
gone no diminution. The Spaniards ap- 
peared to be returning in most parts of 
i^pain, to that system of warfare which was 
recommended in a very able paper, called 
the Instructions from ticville, issued at an 
early period of the war. Jf they did so, 
tho}^ must be invincible. 

liorii Holland animadverted wbh pecu- 
liar force upon the misconduct of minis- 
ter^ with regard to Spain. Those who 
disapproved of oiir interposition at all in 
the cause of Spain, and those who were in- 
terested in the success of that cause, must, 
in his judgment, be equally disposed to 
condenm the course taken by ministers- 
If, indeed, there was any diflerence, itifiust 
be on the part of the friends to Spain, 
who must feel peculiarly mortified by the 
disappointment of their wishes through the* 
mi'ijudging policy of those ministers; and 
he was one of those so mortified, for he 
never knew of any event that created a 
more lively interest in his mind, not ex- 
ci^pting the dawn of the 1 rench revolution, 
which, as well as the cause of Spain, im 
thought ailbjded a most fivourrible pros- 
pect ibr liberty. He censured the pane- 
gyric pronounced upon the judgment of 
the noble marquis.; but the neglect to em- 
pioy that noble marquis sooner (ormed a 
ground of charge against ministers, as the 
panegyrist of the noble marquis mu^t fcel^ 
Instead of employing the noble mgrquis to 
assist the Spanish government by his wise 
councils, Mr. Frere and Mr, Stuart were 
sent out without any adequate instructions, 
particularly with regard to that most im- 
portant point, the arrangen^ent of a sys- 
tem for conciliating the minds of tlie Spa- 
nish people by a redress of their griev- 
ances ; by a restoration of then* rights^ 
In addition he had also to (*harge minis- 
ters with not having sent out a syllicient 
force, or given proper instructions, or ade- 
quate provision, to even that force which 
il sent. After enforcing these points, the 
noble lord, in a strain of peculiar anima- 
tion, exhorted ministers lo revise their 
plan of operations with regard to Spain; 
to consider the importance, if at all prac- 
ticable, of preserving that country from 
the dominion of the enemy — above all, 
with respect to our ov\n security, to weigh 
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well tli6 peculiar facilities for the itiTai^on r| 
of Ireland, which the ports of Cadiz and^ 
Li$W}i were calculated to afford. Having 
btit two nights since refused to conciliate 
Ireland by rejecting the just claims of 
ih'ree-fourths ot its populatitui, ifc behoved 
ministers to look ciirtfully to that point. 
As to the fate of New Spain, if Old Spain 
should not be liberated, his advice would 
be to promote the establishment of such a 
system of government in the former as good 
statesmen could alone approve in any 
comitr}^ namely, a system founded upon 
the opinions and wishes of the people. 

IHie Earl of Ross observed, that having 
read the papers presented to the House, 
attd from a full consideration of the opera- 
tions in Spain, he was impressed with the 
.propriety of opposing the motion. 

The Earl of Darnley supported the mo- 
tion, and argued that to the imbecility of 
ministers the disasters of that and other 
campaignff were solely attributable. 

The question being loudly chilled for, a 
division then took place upon the marquis 
'of Lansdownc’s resolution, when the num- 
bers were, Contents 33 ; Non-contents 6^ ; 
Majority against the Resolution 32. 

nOUSE < F COMMONS. 

Friday, Jimc S. 

[Petition and Remonstrance from 
Nottingham for Reform in Parliament, 
yheReleaseofSir Francis Burdett,&c.] 
Mr. Smith presented a Petition and Re- 
tnonslrance from the freeholders, bur- 
gesses, and inhabitants of the town and 
County of the town of Nottingham, setting 
forth, ^‘^That, whilst most of the nations 
on the continent of Europe have been 
sunk in despotism, and, in consequence, 
involved in anarchy, it has been the glory 
of England to possess a limited monarchy, 
a happy consiitution, consisting of King, 
JiOrds, and Commons, in Parliament assem- 
bled-^That the petitYoners hail, with rap- 
ture, tliat branch of the legislature which 
forms the democracy of the constitution, 
file lloase of Commons, receiving it as the 
peculiar blessing of Englishmen, the pal- 
ladium of our liberties, on the pres,ervation 
of which depends l^e salvation of our coun- 
try: jl and that the petitioners cannot tliere- 
fere bo justly charged with any wish to 
lower filie dignity of this branch of the 
ooiiatitiition, Avheii they humbl^^ request a 
rpatient hearing of their grievances, and a 
;Sf what they conceive to be their 
wd tbat^ under this conviction, j 


they beg leave to call the attention of th^ 
House to a statement offered to be proved 
at the bar, and stilUremaining uncontrat- 
dieted on the Journals of the House, that 
300 members of the House, comprizing 
nearly one half of the jVhole number, are 
in fact, returned to the House by 1 50 Peers ; 
the petitioners appeal to the House, whe- 
ther this glaring fact be not in direct op- 
position to the original design of the con- 
vStitution ; whether the Commons House of 
Parliament, instead of being a check upon 
the Ijords, and upon the throne, is not in 
danger of becoming, by this means, an 
humble dependant upon the aristocracy, 
or the tool of the crown ; whether it be 
probable that the sentiments of' the Peers 
should, in every respect, accord with the 
sentiments of the people, whose Guardians 
and Representatives tlie Commons are ex- 
pected to be ; and that the petitioners are 
induced to make this appeal at the present 
time, in consequence of several recent oc- 
currences, in which a majority of the mem- 
bers has not only acted in opposition to 
the voice‘' of the people, but (the peti- 
tioners are compelled to state,) has, in their 
estimation^violated the liberties and birth- 
rights of Englishmen ; and the petitioners 
fjray, that the House would coolly and de- 
liberately review that clause in the Bill of 
Rights, upon which Mr. John Gale Jones 
was arraigned at the bar, and condemned 
to confinement in a prison during the plea- 
sure of the House, the pietitionexs ask, 
whether the clause which he was charged 
with having violated, that the freedom 
of speech, or debates and proceedings in 
parliament, ought not to be impeached or 
questioned in any court or place out ef 
Parliament/^ was not intended to check 
the encroachments of a despotic kingupt»n 
the liberties of the p>eople, not to screen 
their representatives from the people^s 
animadversion; in proof that this was its 
meaning, the petitioners refer the House to 
the last clause in the same glorious Bill, 
which states that no declarations, judg- 
ments, doings, or proceedings, to the pre- 
judice of the people, ki any of the said 
premises, ought in any wdsc to be drawn 
hereafter in consequence or example 
the petitioners ask whether the Uouse.have 
not converted one clause •• to the prejudice 
of the people,^^ and, by depriving a British 
subject of his liberty, without a trial by 
his peers, acted with a vigour beyond the 
law ; and that the j>elitioners beg leave to 
state to the House their opinion, th^t it is 
not only the right, hot the duty, of every 
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representative to lay before hU cpnati 
tuents the motives of his public ccmduetj 
and appeal to them 6>r their sanctioa and 
approbation : impressed with this convic- 
tion, the petitioners learn with sorrow that 
sir Francis Burdett, for a statement of his 
opuiions to his constituents, hasheen drag- 
ged from his family and home by an order 
of the House, and conveyed by an army 
of soldiers to the Tower; and that, w^hilst 
the utmost stretch of power is exercised 
upon those who in the opinion of the peti- 
tioners are not merely innocent, but de* 
serving of the gratitude of their country 
they observe with concern and mortifica- 
tion, that the highest state delinquents in 
cur not even so much as their censure — 
Ijord Castlereagh, an acknowledged traf- 
iicker of seats in the House, is politely ex- 
cused, and kindly forgiven — the House 
has refused even to inquire into the con- 
duct of Mr. Perceval, the first minister of 
the crown, though charged with conniv- 
ing at practices at which our ancestors 
would have startled with indignation, 
** because those practices are all notorious 
as the noon day sun and that these 
and other grievunces imperiously demand 
the petitioners to call for a thorough Re- 
form of tlie House of Commons ; they 
therefore humbly but urgently pray, that, 
as a prelhn inary step, the House will im- 
medialeK^ order the liberation of John 
Gale Jones and sir F. Burdett, and then 
lend every assistance in their power to- 
wards the attainment of a complete Re- 
form in the Representation ; the peti- 
tioners are confident that they utter the 
sentiments of millions of Britons, when 
they appeal to the noblest feelings by 
which man can be actuated, the love of 
his fellow men ; when they address them- 
selves to the cool dictates of the unbiassed 
judgment of the House, when the peti- 
tioners call upon the House, for the pre- 
servation of its own dignity, to grant them 
a radical Reform, they believe that the 
happiness of the nation, and the salvation 
of the country, depend upon it; only let 
the House of Commons be the fair Repre- 
sentatives of the people, and tlie peti- 
tioners are persuacjk?U that they will have 
no occasion to complain of the violation 
of their privileges, for their privileges and 
our liberties would ever accord : around 
such a House of Commons the people of 
England would rally with enthusiasm and 
vapture ; they would unite with them in 
one common cause, and be ready to shed 
last drop their blood in their pro- 


tection and defence/^ — Ordered to lie 
upon the table. 

[Petition from Rochebter. foe tub 
Release of Sir F. Burobtt^ &c.] Mr, 
Culcraft presented a Petition from the 
citizens and inhabitants of the ancient city 
of Rochester, legally assembled under the 
Guildhall of the said city, setting fortbj, 
That the petitioners beg leave to 
that they deeply lament the agitatfon 
which prevails in the public mind in corn- 
sequence of the late proceedings in par* 
liainent relative to Mr. John Gale Jones 
and sir F. Burdett, and that they do not 
presume to interfere with the exercise of 
the law ful privileges of the House, but at 
the same time cannot refrain from express- 
ing their humble opinions, that in the ioi^ 
prisoninent of Mr. John Gale Jones and 
sir F. Burdett, those privileges have been 
considerably overstrained ; and therefore 
request that the House will t>e pleased to 
revise their late proceedings, and rdbiore 
those persons to their liberty ; of which, in 
the opinions of the petitioners, th<y now 
arc unconstitutionally deprived ; and ihasir 
the petitioners cannot but deplore the vote 
given by the House upon the late inquiry 
into the Walcheren Expedition, as coivtra- 
ry to the wishes, opinion, and expectatifin 
of the country, and as tending to induce a 
belief that the power of government has 
an excess! vp weight in the deliberaticass 
of tlie House ; and that the petitioneiB 
see, with alarm, the enormous infloenca 
acquired by the number of sinecure and 
other places given to the disposal of the 
crown whereby ministers, utterly unfit 
for their situations in the present critical 
posture of afiairs, are supported, in opposi- 
tion to the general wishes of the country, 
whose confideuce they neither deserwe 
nor possess; and humbly stating, that the 
defective and decayed state of repre- 
sentation operate, in their opinions, to in- 
crease the grievances so generally com- 
plained of ; and ihf'iefore praying, that 
the House will make such reform in the 
representation as may restore piiblic con- 
fidence, and afibrd a reasonable 4iope ef 
a due attention being given to the na- 
tional 4SompJaint.^'’ Ordered to lie on the 
{able. • 

[Address AND I>Ec£AiiATiOf« vromKinU'* 
STON UPON Hull, respecting the 0<na- 
MITMENT OF StR F. BuRDETT.] Mr. JSlilNwj. * 
fmth prevented an Address and Declara- 
tion of the there-undersigned inhabitaiMaof 
the town of Kingston-upon-Hyrllf tba 
county of Ihe EaiMi towiij aod^tiie 
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oF Soulcoales, in the county of York, a<lja- of the Most High inspire their counsels^ 
cent thereto; setting forth, ** That the un- that, under the blessing of his providence, 
<|ersigned,alarme(i by the insidious^ and re- this liappy country,# which has so long 
peated attempts whicli have been lately flourished m wealth and freedoni, may, in 
made by an active and factious parly, despite alike of the mischievous attempts 
tinder the specious pretext of reform, to of wicked or misguided men at home, 
subvert (as they believe) the very basis or the restless ambition of enemies abroad, 
of the constitution ; and indignant at the remain, as it now is, the glory and the 
unwarranted and shameless assumption of pride of Briton?, and the envy of the 
the* description of ‘^ merchants, tradesmen, world !'" — Ordered to lie upon the table, 
and principal inhabitants of this town and [Petitions oe Protestants and Chius- 
the neighbourhood,^* under w hich a Pe- tians, i on Liberty of Conscience.] Mr. 
tition expressive of sentiments they abhor, Whitbread, presented a Petition from the 
has been, or will be presented to the House, there-undersigned Protestants, on behalf of 
feel that it has become a duty to themselves themselves and others who aj^ree with 


and their country, to unmask the impos- 
ture, and avow their own genuine and un- 
biassed opinion, not therefore concealing 
their names, or their numbers, under the 
dubious and deceptions signature of a 
chairman ; they do solemnly and indivi- 
dually protest against the petition, which 
they^suppose to be now upon the table of 
the House, as from the-tovvn of^Kingston- 
upou Hull and its vicinity, as by no means 
Y:ontaining the sentiments of either the 
most respectable or the most numerous 
part of their inhabitants ; they cannot 
better describe the character of the meet- 
ing, at which the petition alluded to was 
voted, or rather acclaimed, than by stat- 
ing that it was convened contrary to the 
sense, and in defiance of the refusal of 
their chief magistrate, and was not 
ashamed to tolerate expressions of insult 
towards the magistracy itself; thus mislead- 
ing the minds of the lower classes, and 
exciting principles of insubordination and 
discontent. So impelled, permit them 
respectfally and most seriously to declare 
that upon the important question now at 
issue respecting the privileges of the House, 
and the more immediate exercise of those 
privileges in the case of sir P. Burden 
(against which the efforts of faction are at 
present directed) they do entirely and 
sincerely approve of the resolutions and 
conduct which the House has adopted ; 
and they trust that the House will con- 
tinue firm and resolute in maintaining the 
libertles,franchises,privileges, and jurisdic- 
tion of parliament, as not only jlie true 
arid unalienable birthright and inheritance 
of the subjects of these kingdoms, but as 
the last and best, the strong and impreg- 
nable, barrier of their own lights, liberties 
iind independence ; and in so far as the 
House shall assert them, by legal and con- 
Mitiitional means, tl^ey pb dge themselves 
intuppcrtoflbe House; May the wisdom 


them in considering absolute Liberty of 
Conscience respecting religion to be the 
unalienable right of all men ; setting 
h>rib, That it is the duty of all men to 
examine, as diligently as may be in their 
power, the doctrines of religion, and, after 
such diligent examination, to adopt and 
to profess what may appear to them to be 
the truth; and that, in the performance of 
that duty, men ought not to be obstructed 
or discouVaged, or otherwise tempted 
to act hypocritically, by any law tending 
to biass them in the course of such exami- 
nation of the doctrines of religion, by sub- 
jecting them, in the case of tlieir dissent- 
ing from the doctrines of any established 
churcli, to suffer death by burning or 
otherwise, or to suffer any corporal or pe- 
cuniary punishment, or to be iiyured in 
(heir reputation by any disability more or 
less disgraceful ; and more particularly 
that they ought not to be injured, by ex- 
clusion from the service of their country, 
by bearing armi’ in its defence at a crisis 
of great national danger such as tlrat which 
is now impending over theBritish empire; 
and that the petitioners acknowledge, w ith 
high satisfaction, that, in the present 
reign, considerable progress hath been 
miftle towards the full restoration of tfie 
rights of conscience, by the wisdom of 
parliament, and the benignity of the 
King, rescinding various laws, in whole or 
or in part, which were violations of those 
rights ; yet, since other penal laws, not 
less injurious to those rights, remain unre- 
pealed — since some of these laws subject 
to corporal punishments or pecuniary pe- 
nalties — others, as m the case of the Test 
Law's, passed in the reign of Charles 2, 
subject to disgrace, disability, and priva- 
tion of civil rights, persons whose only of- 
fence it is, that, in coifforinity with their 
duly, I hey have examined the doctrines 
of religion, and, by such examination, have 
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been induced to embrace and to' profess 
religious opinions different from the doc- 
trines of the establi^ed church — the pe- 
titioners feel it to be their duty humbly 
but earnestly to remonstrate against the 
longer continuance of any of these intole- 
rant laws; and they do, in conformity 
with the premises, expressly petition the 
House, that every such unjust law may be 
repealed, and the rights of conscience 
may thus be restored to all the sniyects of 
the united kingdom ; .at the same time 
they declare to the House, that, if the le- 
gislature of their country should not foel 
themselves convinced, as the petitioners 
do, that every trace of intolerance ought 
to be immediately expunged from our sta- 
tutes, yet, if the repeal or modification of 
any of our intolerant laws should now take 
place, particularly if thcTcst Lavvs^as they 
affect cur military force by sea and land, 
should now be relaxed in this part of the 
United Kingdom in the same munner as 
they have been relaxed in iredand ; the 
petitioners would view’, with heartfelt gra- 
titude, such measure as a still farther 
advance towards the complete restoration 
of the rights of conscience : and, at this 
crisis particularly, would consider that 
modification of the Test Laws wdtich has 
been alluded to nz having the most salu- 
tary tendency to unit^ with the Protes- 
tant part of the community a numerous 
and respectable body of our Catholic fel- 
low subjects in a zealous defence of the 
empire against the meditated attack of our 
gigantic and all-grasping eneiny/^ 

Mr, Whitbread also presented a petition 
from the there-undersigned Christians, on 
behalf of themselves and others who agree 
W'iih them in considering absolute liberty 
of conscience respecting religion to be 
the unalienable right of all men ; setting 
fgrth, That it is the duty of all men to 
examine, as diligently as Inay be in tlicir 
power, the doctrines of religion, and, after 
•uch diligent examination, to adopt and 
to profess what may appear to them to 
be the truth ; and that, in the performance 
ol that duty, men ought not to be obstruct- 
ed or discouraged, or otherwise tempted to 
act hypocritically, by any law tending 
to bias them in the course of such exami- 
nation of doctrines of religion, by sub- 
jecting them, in the case of their dissent- 
ing from the doctrines of any established 
churcli,to suifer death by burning or other- 
wise, or to suffer corporal or pecuniary 
punishment, or to be injured in their re- 
putation by disability more or less dis- 


graceful ; and that the petitioners ac- 
knowledge, with high satisfaction, that in 
the present reign, considerable progress 
hath been made tow^ards the full restora- 
tion of the rights of conscience, by the 
wisdom of Parliament and the benignity 
of the King, rescinding various lavi's> in 
whole or in part, w^hich were violations of 
those rights ; yet, since other penal laws# 
not less injurious to those rights, remain 
unrepealed, since some of those laws sub- 
ject to corporal punishments or pecuniary 
penalties ; others, as in the case of the 
Test Laws, passed in the reign of Charles 
II. subject to disgrace, disability, and pri- 
vation of civil rights, persons whose only 
offence it is, that, in conformity with their 
duty, they liiive examined the doctrines 
of religion, and, by such exaininatiou, 
have been induced to emb>race anti to pro- 
fess religious opinions different from the 
doctrines of the established church f the 
petitioners feel it be their duty humbly- 
but earnestly to remonstrate against the 
longer continuance of any of these into-* 
leraiit law^s ; and tliey do, in conformity 
wiili the premises, expressly petition the 
House, that every such unjust law may be' 
repealed, and the rights of conscience 
may thus be restored to all the subjects o£ 
the united kingdom ; at the same time 
they declare to the House, that, if the le- 
gislature of* their country should not feel 
themselves convinced, as the petitioners 
do, that every trace of intolerance ought 
to be immediately expunged from our 
statutes, yet, if the repeal or modiffcation 
of any of our intolerant laws should now 
take place, particularly if th« Tegt Laws, 
as far as they affect our military force by 
sea and land^ should now be relaxed, the 
petitioners would view, with sincere gra- 
titude, any such measure as a still further 
advance towards the complete restoration 
of the rights of conscience ; and, at this 
crisis, would consider it as having a salur 
tary tendency to allay religious animosi- 
ties, and to unite the great mass of the 
community in a zealous defence, of the 
empire against the meditated attack, of our 
gigantic and all-grasping enemy/* 

• Mr. ^Whitbread said, he entirely con^ 
curred with every seAcnce contained ui 
the petitions. He felt proud that be 
had been seiected to present these pe- 
titions, which were put into his hand Uy 
a venerable and worthy character, Mr* 
Wyvll, who enforced the purest doctrines, 
and acted up to them* and who bad spent 
a laborious, useful, industrious/and inno- 
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cent life ia the most Jaadabie pui^tiita, the 
remaant of which would be sweetened, if 
Ins was ijfsstrumental in haring these re- 
•trietions removed. 

Mr. !V. Sfnuh agreed in opinion with 
his hon. friend, and concurred in the prin- 
ciples laid down in the petitions, which 
were just and well-foundca. If the House 
allot their eyes against the prayers of the 
petitions, the Catholics could not expect 
to be emancipated. 

The petitions were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

[MoNmfENT TO Lord Collingwood.] 
Mr* Ybrke congratulated himself, that the 
first occasion he had to address the House 
in his official capacity, should be to call 
their attention to a measure, the object of 
which was to do justice to the merits and 
memory of that meritorious and elevated 
character, lord Collingwood, by voting 
fcini^ a monument, to commemorate the 
gratitude of the country for his many 
tioble and splendid services. • In doing 
it might not be amiss to mention 
some traits in the noble lord’s character, 
which perhaps were not much known, but 
which ought to be universally so. Lord 
Collingwood entered into the naval ser- 
vice, under the auspices and protection of 
admiral sir Hyde Parker, an officer of 
great merit and celebrity, and one to 
whom the country had been eminently in- 
debted for many gallant actions. After 
passing through all the subordinate offices 
of the navy, be came to be post captain 
at the same time with lord Nelson, and 
ihere had ever subsisted the warmest 
friendship between these two heroes. The 
first occasion in which be had an oppor- 
tunity of particularly signalizing himself, 
was as captain to admiral sir G. Bowyer 
<m the memorable first of June, in which 
he hi^ly distinguished himself. He then 
aerwed under lord St. Vincent, at the me- 
suorable battle of the cape of that name, 
and highly distinguished himself by co- 
vering loud Nelson in the Captain, and 
thereby ooabling him to take two ships of 
ftur superior force to his own. As^an in- 
stance of his laudable jealousy of fame, 
mad his anxiety rather to deserve than *10 
mbtain it, he thoirght it right to mention 
the circumstance of his having been acci- 
dentally omitted in the number of those 
captains who obtained medals for their 
mervicem in the action of the first of June. 
4io deeply was this omission felt by lord 
CcUingwood, tfaat'when his distinguished 
UMNi^ tbs ' battle of capebu Vincent 


were thought worthy of this distiiiclioa^ 
he declined the mecUl unless he received 
along with it an acknowledgment of hts 
having deserved a medal in the action of 
the first of June. Lord Spencer, the then 
lord of the Admiralty, very properly ac-* 
ceded to the justice of this requisiticD* 
and lord ColImgwcx>d received the two 
rewards he had so well earned in the bat* 
ties of the first of June and oi* Cape St* 
Vincent. He was afterwards detached as 
second in command to lord Nelson at Tra- 
falgar, and had his share in the glory of 
that memorable battle. He was first en** 
gaged with the St. Anne, one of the largest 
ships of the Spanish navy, and afterwards 
with several others in the same fleet, 
which he either look or drove off. But 
the merit of lord Collingwood did not rest 
here, for after the loss of lord Nelson, he 
took on him the chief command of the 
fleet, and by his active valour and superior 
skill, saved four of the enemy’s ships 
which otherwise would have got away, 
and concluded the engagement in a man* 
ner at once redounding highly to the 
bravery and intrepidity of the British 
navy, and to the superior skill and ability 
of its commanders. i\rom that day he 
continued in the chief command of the 
fleet, and made such masterly dispositions, 
as secured and blocked up the Mediterra- 
nean ; and at the time he was snatched 
from UB, he was adored by the fleet, 
dreaded by the enemy, and admired by 
all w^ho heard of his conduct. He be- 
lieved no one would difler with him oul 
this subject, and therefore moved : That 
an Address be presented to his Majesty, 
praying, that he would be graciously 
pleased to give directions that a Monu- 
ment be erected in the cathedral of St* 
Paul’s, to the memory of vice admiral 
lord viscount Collln}j;vvoad, and that an 
inscription shduld be made, setting forth 
his eminent services, and particularly 
skill and courage displayed in the ever 
memorable battle of Trafalgar, on the 21st 
of October, 1805, and that this House 
would make good the expences of the 
same.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was so far from dis- 
senting from the present proposition, that 
he thought if there u^s no precedent for 
it, if lords Rodney and Howe had not 
been voted Monuments though itiey had 
not died in action, still lie tliought the 
House were bound to make a precedent in 
the present case. 

Sir Pait hote hia testimony to tht 
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iii|ei4fsr of Ibrd Collm^ood.MThtt molioii 
Iben a»greed io' nm; 

fM«, C. W, WvKitS RfifioiuTroNs ir««4 
rficrtNO Pii«*¥iLBaE^} Mr. Chatles fVti* 
iiafhs iVynn, piA^ant to nofct€«, called the 
attention of the House to the situation in 
which ita privfk»]ges were placdd^ by the 
actions lately commeffced against their 
Speaker and Serjeant, by sir 1'. Burdett, 
and the proceedings which had taken 
place on that subject. 

He had delayed^ as long as possible^ to 
bring this question forward, in the hope 
that it would have been taken up by some 
meniberof greater experience and ability; 
but as that had not been the case, the 
sense v^hicb he entertained of the absolute 
necessity of some step being taken, ren- 
tfered it his imperious duty to submit to 
the House, his vietv of the true state of the 
que.stion* 

By the nolice which had been delivered 

the Speaker by Mr. Kllis, attorney to 
sir i^Vancis Burdett, it- was expressly de- 
clared, that this action was conimcmced 
against him for an act done by him as 
Speaker. This, in itself, constituted the 
highest breach of privilege, of which an 
individual could be guilty. Yet w’hat 
bad been the proceedings of the House 
upon it i They merely entered the Notice 
on the Journals, and then referred it to 
a Committee. That Cornmitiee reported, 

** That the bringing these actions 
against the Speaker and Serjeant, for acts 
doftc in obedience to the orders of the 
House, IS 3 breach of privilege. — That it 
appeared, ihat in several instances of ac- 
tions commenced in breach of privilege, 
the H had proceeded by commitment, 
not only against the party, but against the 
solicitor, and other persons concerned ; 
but that the commitment would not ne- 
cefsarily put a stop to the actions. — And 
that, though the House should think fiVto 
commit tire solicitor, or other persons 
concerned in commencing these actions, 
yet it would be expedient, tliat the House 
should give leaYe to the Speaker, or Ser- 
jeant, to a(^>pear to the said actions, and to 
plead to the same, for the purpose of bring- 
ing under the knowledge of the court, the 
satimrity under whicu they acted.^^ 

Hero were, in chect, three distinct re- 
solutions of the Committee, upon which 
the House was called to declare its opi- 
nion;’ yet, of these thiH^e, they had no- 
ticed oitly the lsi.st, leaving the other two 
without any comment whatever. 

' lu every former where e 

TQU XVil, . 


breuckoF privilege bad been reported by 
a committee, . the IdEottse had felt it ncces« 
sary to proimunce its jladgment upon that 
report, and for the benefit cd' postejiity> to 
record on the journals, that thO'iat^tis there 
stated did constitute an oflence. Cases 
might, indeed, be found, where the House 
had, for difierent reasons, thought it inex- 
pedient to infiict any punishment ^ but, 
even there, they usually stated by a reso^ 
Jufion, their sense of the nifence commit- 
ted, and their reasons for inflicting no 
punishment upon it, in the particular 
matter before them. iSuch was the case of 
lord Castlereagh, in the very last session 
of parliament. Here the House had pur.sed 
over the whole transaction, as if it was a 
legal, allowable, and laudable course 
which had been pursued. 

The counlry was bound to presume, as 
things now' stood,, that the House of Com- 
mons did not consider the action wj^ich 
had been comrneni ed as any infringement 
of i:.s privilege's. The silence of the House, 
in this instance, conriituted an abandon- 
ment of all such privilege, and it would * 
become difficult, perhaps impracticable, 
to resume it upon any similar occasion in 
future. Could the House, with any co- 
lour of justice, liereaftcr proceed against 
any solicitor, who should again serve such 
a Notice on the Speaker ? What was tb 
prevent Mr.* Gale Jones, or any other 
person w ho had incurred the displeasure 
of the House, from adopting the same 
course ? Or why should any attorney, 
to w'hom they might apply, hesitaie to 
undertake their suit i Suppose him, hav- 
ing done so, called to the bar of the 
House: might he not, for his justification, 
refer to the journals, and state, that the 
parliament of 1 8 10 had full cognizance crl' 
the w hole progress of such an action, atld 
that, though a Committee had reported b. 
to be a breach of privilege, the HousedniTi 
studiously avoided agreeing to that report, 
or taking any .step to interrupt the course 
of such an action, and had, on the cot>- 
irary, recognised its legality and propriety 
by directing the Speaker to plead to it ? 

It had been urged, on the othef side of 
be Hou«e, that this case was similar to 
.hose where a Ha bea^ Cor pus bad been 
iued out, by persons* coirimitted by the 
House ; and it itad been asked, whether 
be Solicitor Employed to obtain ft had 
;ver been punished ? The cases' ^riei% 
widely different. There the solicit^ 
might not know und^r what a^bori^ 
priseuor wa$ comxiatt«d, 
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return had been made to the Habeas I 
Corpus. The House had no know* ! 
ledge tJiat any solicitor was employed : 
to sue out the Habeas Corpus. In fact, 
none need be employed ; for, by law, 
the gaoler was bound to apply for it on | 
tlic requisition of the prisoner. Here the i 
knowledge, that the solicitor was fully | 
av. arc ol the nature of the a<^ion, was j 
forced upon the House by the terms of the 
Notice. They could not shut their eyes 
to it. Many instances there undoubtedly 
were, where common prudence and good 
sense would induce the members of the 
House to pass over offences altogether. 

( >i’such a nature, perhaps, in the opinion 
ofiiniiiy, was the paper of Mr. Gale Jones, 
when it was originally complained of; 
but when it had been once regularly 
noticed, arid by a formal complaint forced 
ori ti'.e attention of the House, no member 
could doubt any longer as to the course to 
be pursued, or could hesitate to concur 
in the vote which the House finally passed 
U[)on that occasion, however he might 
have been disinclined to the original 
agitation of the <[uesiiou. 

Two of his Majesty’s ministers (Messrs. 
Yorke and Perceval) had declared, that 
the question was now before a tribunal, 
whose decision would set it at rest. Did 
they mean to contend then, that if the 
opinion of the King’s judgc&should be ad- 
verse to the privileges of this House, such 
a decision could destroy them } Or did 
they intend, that, in such a case, the Com- 
mons should carry the question, by writ of 
error, before the other House of Parliament 
and that they should humbly sue for their 
privileTges at the bar of the House of Lords 
No persons could be so short sighted, as 
not to perceive, that whatever might be 
the decision of the King’s Bench, it could 
not be final. It could not set the ques- 
tion at rest. The question must again be 
brought before the Lords, either by the 
House of Commons, or by those who re- 
sist its privileges!. Perhaps it might be 
said, as in a former instance, that the 
Lords'would be as careful of the privilege 
of the Commons as their own. On the 
contrary, it appeared from histony, that^ it 
was from the other House of Parliament 
that the privileges of the Commons had 
experienced the most frequent and severe 
attacks; and if it should once become es- 
tablished, that the commitments of the 
House of Commons can, by appeal, be 
|)rought under the ^^udicature of the Lords, 

; the equality which has hitherto subsisted 


between these two branches of the legis- 
lature would be destroyed for ever, and the 
Commons would retkin no privileges, but 
what the Lordsshould,by their judgments 
on different occasions, think proper to ad- 
mit them to. 

The only rule which could preserve the 
independence of each House of Parliament 
was that which the wisdom of our ances- 
tors had established : that each shall 
possess a separate, complete, and exclusive 
judicature, upon all matters affecting its 
own privileges.” 

This principle, which for ages had been 
the foundation and bulwark of privilege, 
the House was now advised to abandon. 
It was now invited to bdlieve, that tboso 
privileges, without which it could not ex- 
ist, might safely be allowed to rest alto- 
gether on the decision of the judges of tl^o 
courts of law in Westminster-hall. From 
the re..pect which was due to the legal 
and constitutional knowledge of those high 
and distinguished magistrates, there could 
be little doubt, perhaps, that their opinions 
would be found favourable to the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons : yet 
could it be concealed, that men of great 
eminence in the profession of the law, 
persons w'ho had already filled, and might 
again fill, the highest situations, had de- 
clared an adverse opinion ? Suppose them 
upon the bench hereafter, and such a ques- 
tion brought before them, what must then 
be their judgment, and what would be the 
situation of the House under it. If the 
House allowed these actions to proceed, 
they must now determine, what step they 
would take, with respect to any judge 
who should deny their privilege of com- 
mitment. Would they impeach, and so 
submit the question, in another shape, to 
the judicature of the Lords ; or would they 
be reduced to the necessity of committing 
the judge by their own authority? He 
had, himself, no doubt whatever, that if 
the House should be placed in such ex- 
treme difficulties, the latter would be the 
only course which it could be safe for 
them to pursue : and great as their reluct- 
ance must be to take such a step, it was 
fit that the House should be prepared to 
go this length, in order to meet those dif- 
ficulties, which must unavoidably result 
from the course they were now pursuing. 

Furthermore, he dreaded the precedent 
now sanctioned by tlie House, and its ef- 
fect hereafter. The judges might affirm 
the present commitment by the House of 
Commons and yet inight entertain a ques** 
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lion and discnssion of the grounds upon 
which such commitmjent had been made ; 
and would they not thus* establish a prece- 
dent for revising the decisions •of the 
House, in questions of privilege, as ef- 
fectually as if they should formally decide 
in favour of sir Francis Burdett ? Should 
this once be established, the consequence 
was obvious ; there would be a stop put 
to all the principal functions of the House. 
Its inquisitorial power would be set at de- 
fiance, when ever}’' witness who refused his 
attendance, or prevaricated in his evi- 
dence, might bring his action against the 
Speaker, and appeal to two other tribunals, 
either of whom might differ from the de- 
termination of the House, and thus annul 
ks proceedings. 

It had been triumphantly asked, whe- 
ther the commitment of the Solicitor would 
be sufficient to stop the progress of the 
present actions ? To this it was sufficient 
to answer, that the dread of such punish- 
ment had hitherto been found sufficient to 
prevent all persons from commencing, or 
being concerned in maintaining similar 
suits ; and that it was somewhat early to 
say, that those measures which had always 
hitherto proved efficacious for the defence 
of our privileges, would, if now resorted 
to, be wholly insufficient. 

He should, not, however, propose, that 
the House should now immediately pro- 
ceed to commit the solicitor; for although 
he had already stated, that this would, in 
the first instance, have been the properest 
course, yet after passing over the original 
offence for so long a time, it might now 
appear harsh and severe to visit it with 
the most rigorous exercise of the power of 
the House. He should, therefore, move 
a resolution, similar to one which he found 
on the Journals of the 26th January 1703, 
checlaring the commencement of any .ac- 
tion, for acts done by the order of tlie 
House, to be a high breach of privilege ; 
and afterwards another, stating sir Francis 
Burdettes actions against the Speaker and 
Serjeant to be of this description. 

If, after the House had given this pub- 
lic notice, these actions should be further 
proceeded in, it would undoubtedly be 
necessary to commit every person con- 
cerned in carrying them on. 

He felt himself here compelled to ad- 
mit, that he had himself, though with ex- 
treme reluctance, consented to the resolu- 
tion, permitting the Speaker and Serjeant 
to appear in the present actions. The 
•nly ground upon vvhich he so consented 
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was, that which is stated in the report of 
the Committee, viz. that it was expedient 
to bring under the knowledge of the 
court of King's Bench, upon record, the 
fact, that these actions were instituted, 
for the purpose of questioning acts done 
officially, under the authority of the House 
of Commons, and not in any individual 
capacity. 

In adopting this resolution, the House 
had, perhaps, gone too far, but certainly 
to the utmost limits of safe and reasonable 
concession. The Speaker had pleaded, 
and the court was fully informed of the 
nature of the action. This then is the 
latest moment for the assertion of our pri- 
vileges. What, then, is now to be done ? 

Recur to that principle, which governed 
the practice of your ancestors, the princi- 
ple, that the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, in matters of privilege, shall 
not be questioned by any other tribuml. 

For the preservation of this vital princi- 
ple, new measures must be taken, if new 
measures are necessary : and who, in. 
such a case, would hesitate to make a pre- 
cedent, if it were true that none could be 
found. 

Here, however, your own Journals will 
point out to you a course which has been 
repeatedly pursued in former times, by 
which the House had cancelled proceed- 
ings derogatftry to its dignity or privileges. 

He referred to the cases of lord New- 
burgh, in 1669 ; the Middlesex justices, 
in J716; the commitment of the messenger 
by the lord mayor, in 1771 : in all of 
which the House had ordered the records 
of the inferior courts to be laid on the ta- 
ble, anil had directed the obnoxious pro- 
ceedings to be there taken olfthe file, and 
destroyed. 

It was an additional recommendation of 
this mode of acting that it obviated all 
possibility of contest with the court of 
King's Bench ; though even the certainty 
of such a contest w'ould not be a conside- 
ration to deter him from any steps, which 
might be necessary for the preservation of 
privilege. 

Many persons there were, however, 
who thOuglit that these measures were in- 
deed the proper cour^, but riot the most 
prudent ; that they were too stiong for 
the present moment ; and that we should 
now conciliate. 

The opportunity, however, of giving 
weight to these considerations, seemed to 
have been suftered to*go by. A* soon 
the original complaint made tc^lhe Hotfsa 
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h»d heea adopted by k, th^ country coidd j 
not fee deceived by any pretenceg to con- | 
cUiation ; nor would they have attributed 
am?h a conduct to any pthcr motive, but 
those of unworthy cowardice. 

Was it likely, that those persons cou)d 
be cojiciliaicd, who hail directed their at- 
tacks against the House of Commons, sim- 
ply because they thought that, at tiie pre- 
lent moment, this was more valuable than 
either of the other branches of the legis- 
iature ? They would laugh to see the 
IIousp aflcct moderation, by abandoning 
■vvhat for ages, had been its only guard and 
deunce. 

It was nuich the same sort of pledge of 
conciliation and peacf , which a great 
country was formerly calli d upon to give 
to its enemies, V>y .surrendering the whole 
of itsili'v t. The moment of cotdlict was 
not that for concessiim, even if concession 
wery, on other grounds, advisable, instead 
of being ruinous and destructive. If the 
Ho ise wished to be respected hy the re- 
lltcliug part of the community, it must 
respect itsell. The House of Lords and 
the court of King’s Bemch could not defend 
it, if it wanted courage to vindicate iu 
own rights. These were limes, when it 
W'as necessary to rise above the drciid of 
temporary unpoptilarity. The House should 
recollect the great man, whose loss they 
all had so lately deploretl, vtlio pursued 
his course firm and undeviatIng, I'requently 
in direct opposition to the prevailing da- 
mour ; who, w’-hen the spirit of the nation 
was sunk to the lowest ebb of degradation, 
when the populace had actually drawn in 
triumph a Frencli general through the 
streets bf London, had stood forward, 
almost alone, and raised their spirits by 
his own. To the stand then made by 
that illustrious person, and the small pha- 
lanx which rallied round him, it was to be 
attributed, that the ancient fortitude of the 
country was restored ; that during seven 
years of war which had since occurred w e 
had heard of no petitions for peace, no 
unmanly complaints ofihe heavy and un- 
paralleled burthens which it had been ne- 
cessary to impose. 

Were his lamented friend now ^here, i| 
would have been unnecessary for any 
other person to have brought forward this 
question. To imitate the strain of elo- 
quence with which he would have en- 
forced it; the felicity of illustration with 
which he would have adorned it, was im- 
possible ; but to emulate his determination 
and mtpepiditjr vras in the power of every 


one, and be trusted that his spirit wo^d 
this night hover over them, and inspire 
their decisions- 

For himself, whatever might be the de- 
termination of the House, he was desirous 
to be able to state to his constituents, that 
he had endeavoured to his utmost to pre- 
serve uninjured and unimpaired, those pri- 
vileges, which they had entrusted to hia 
hands, which he felt to be the privilege# 
not of that House only, but those of all the 
Commons of Iviigland. — He concluded 
by moving the following Resol uiiuns ; 

1. That whoever shall presume to 
commence or prosecum any action, in- 
dictment, or prosecution, against any 

“ person for acts done in obedience to the 
“ orders of this House, such person and 
persons, and all attornies, solicitors, 
C'»unsellors, and serjeants at law, solicit- 
“ i»?^, |)ros< cutii.g, or pleading in any such 
case, are go;!i y of a high breach of the 
privilege (.f l.hl^ 

2. 'I'hat it appears to this House, that 
the actions commenced by sir Francis 
Bnixiett, baronet, ng * nst liie right hon. 
Ci»arles Abbot, Speaker of this House, 

“ and ag anst Francis John Colmrui, esq., 
Serjeant at Arms attending this Ilon.se, 
are for acts done in obedience to the 
** orders of this House. 

“ 3. That the proper olBcer of the court 
of King’s Bench do tf)-n;joirow attend 
this House w^ith all records and proceed- 
“ ingsin the said aciicais.” 

Tlie Chancellor- qf the Exchequer rose to 
oppose it, he could not see the necessity of 
it, and contended that it would be a very 
inconsistent proceeding after the House 
had agreed to plead, to punish those per- 
sons concerned in prosecuting that action 
to which they had resolved to plead. 
With respect to what had fallen from his 
learned friend, as to the alleged embarrasr*- 
meht in which the House would be placed 
in the assertion of their privileges, if the 
judges decided against their privileges, he 
did not see wdiy the learned gent, should 
go out of the way, and presume that the 
court of King’s Bench would not do jus- 
tice ; it was a presumption on which they 
had no right to argue ; in case, however, 
that justice should not be done, a pxe- 
sumption which he repeated it was by no 
means fair to make, still in that case he 
knew of no precedent where the House 
committed a chief judge for such a deci- 
sion, he being at the time of committal a 
judge. If lord chief justice Blienborough 
should decide contrary--* 
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Mr. C. IF. Wynn, He is a peer. 

The Chancellor the Exchequer, A peer ! 
exclaims the bon. gent, irregularly across 
the table ^ but, whether or no, if his lord- 
ship or other judges should decide con- 
trary to the law of the land, he presumed, 
that the proper mode to remedy that vio- 
lation of the duties of their station would 
be by impeachment. There was no in- 
stance of a chief justice being committed 
who was a lord of parliament, nor of a 
judge who w'ag so at the time he was com- 
mitted. He would infinitely preler the 
impeachment of a judge for exceeding the 
line of his duty, to the measure of com- 
mitting him, to the stoppage of all the 
law business of the court in which he pre- 
sided. The hon. gent, would then say, 
but where was the impeachment to be 
tried ? It must be tried before the House 
of Lords, and then they are to decide on 
tlie privileges of the House of Commons. 
The House ought not to make an assump- 
tion that the tribunals w'ould act contrary 
to tiie law of the land. Having taken 
their course, and in part authorized the 
attorney general to plead, if the hon. 
gent, would wi.sh to proceed in a contrary 
direction, he should go higher, and move 
to rescind tlio resol utKiiis, tor he was now 
endeavouring to overturn all that has been 
done. He hoped to have seen a right 
hon. gent, sitting near the hon. mover 
(Mr, Ponsonby) who on a former occa- 
sion entered most fully into this sutijcct, 
and came to a decision, that the House 
ought lo adopt no other course than what 
is now pursued. Had that right hon. 
gent, been present, he must, consistently 
wdth his former speech, have opposed the 
present motion. He conceived that the 
House should do no more than it had done, 
in the present session. As to any impres- 
si#n ot tear or timidity, they must recol- 
lect that they had been before accused of 
rashness; he however apprehended that 
they had acted consistently throughout. 
The best way was for the House not to 
take the question in its own hands, but 
bring it under the consideration of another 
court. 

Mr. Adam observed, that though his 
right bon. triend (Mr. P»nsonby) now 
absent from sickness in his family, had 
said that the Speaker ought to be p< r- 
mitted to plead, he had, at the same time, 
maintained that somethfug ought to be 
entered oti the records of the House to 
maintain its privileges. Mr. Adam added, 
that Mr. Perceval had on a iformer occa- 
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sion (viz. when the Second Report of the 
Committee was brought up) insisted that 
Mr. Ponsonby had pledged himself, in his 
speech, to support the propriety of the 
course taken : to this, Mr, Adlim had re- 
plied, that Mr. Ponsonby was likewise on 
that occasion absent ; that Mr. Adam had 
afterwards thought it proper to stale to 
Mr. Ponsonby privately, the allegation of 
Mr. Perceval, when Mr. Ponsonby, in 
consequence of that statement, told him 
(Mr. Adam), that on the oc asion refer* 
red to, he (Mr. Ponsonby) bad expressed 
(as he entertained) a clear decided opi- 
nion, that an assertion of the privilege 
should be made in the first instance, 
though it might become necessary to au- 
thorize the Speaker t(» appear and ph ad. 
— Mr. Adam contended, that as the Jour- 
n'lls now stood, the privileges of the 
House appeared to be abanrbmed. An 
action brought had been ordered ter be 
defended ; this, standing by itself, would 
justify the* presumption that an action 
would lie, and the privileges of tiie House< 
would he rooted up. I'he ordinary busi- 
ness of the House could ha«dly proceed 
if the Speaker were thus to be liable to 
perpetual processes. — Consider, Sir, (he 
said), that there is not a day passes, in 
which, according to this admission as it 
appears upon the Journals, and by the 
course whirR has been taken, in which 
you are not liable to actions for the war- 
rants issued by the order i#f the House — 
Mr. Adam then adverted to the alleged 
analogy of 'he proceeding by writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus. He said it was an cx-partt 
proceeding —a writ of right (in this case 
not under the statute, but at common Jaw) 
of which the House c«>uld have no notice 
till the judge had retaaiided the piisoiier 
in consequence of his comiuilmenl by ibe 
Commons. Was this to be compared with 
an ai.tion against the Speaker, with a for- 
mal notict" served on nhe Speaker, which 
had been entered on the Journals-f— the 
firH time that such a thing had ever hap- 
pened ? After admitting that the •irotirta 
below might incidentally decide on the 
privileges of the House, als in ea-se of mur- 
der ensuring, or otlier ijijiiry, he said that 
the whole matter aiAounted to this t a 
notice of an action against the Speaker 
had been delivered to the Speaker; no 
entry had been made on the Journals that 
this was a breach of privilege; but the 
first and only step had been to declare^ 
that, as an action bad been brought, it 
must be defemted. CouM any iAterpreta* 
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iton be' put upon that transactioni when 
unaccompanied with any proceeding to 
ascertain or enforce the privileges of the 
House, especially in after-ages, but that 
which he iiad put upon it ? — It was to 
avoid this conclusion, that he had uni* 
fornily and invariably pressed, that the 
ancient course should be followed, when 
privilege had been violated before the 
statute called lord Onslow’s act, by actions 
brought against members, viz. that the 
person serving the writ should be brought 
to the bar, that the measure taken should 
be an assertion of their privilege, and that 
resolutions in support of their privilege 
should be entered in the votes. If this 
was usual and necessary in ordinary cases, 
how much more so was it, that some pro- 
ceeding should be taken for making it 
known to all the world, that they had as- 
serted that this unprecedented case of ac- 
tion*against ihe Speaker and the Serjeant 
for executing the orders of the House were 
breaches of privilege? Could this be al- 
lowed to stand on the speeches of mem- 
bers ?— Was it enough that ihe speech of 
his right hon. friend now absent (Mr. 
Ponsonby), eloquent and conclusive as his 
speech was— that the speech of his learn- 
ed friend near him (sir A. Pigott), con- 
taining the most powerful, sound, and 
manly doctrine, could be reckoned upon 
as recording the privilege, dnd as an an- 
tidote to the order to appear and plead ? 
These were the opinions of able, authori- 
tative, and respectable members. But 
the other was the act of the House. The 
last remained of record, the former died 
away ffnA were forgotten.— Mr. Adam 
said, he had very often, perhaps too often, 
troubled the House on this subject. It 
was not his inclhiatieii to have done so. 
It was cast upon him. Had this case of 
privilege not occurred, he said, his voice 
would have been rarely heard in the 
course of the session : but having formed 
an opinion, he felt himself bound to state 
it originally ; and having stated it, it was 
a duty which he owed both to himself 
and the House, to maintain his consistency 
and the correctness of his original opinion. 
He had not been a party to the*’ original 
cause of the questicn ; for he had not been 
present on any one occasion respecting the 
commitmentof Mr. Gale Jones, nortill no- 
tice was given by Mr. Lethbridge of the 
motion which that gentleman made : that 
he had then joined in it from duty, not from 
any satisfaction it cd'uld afford him. Itcould 
he no satisfaction to him (he said}^ to ex- 


press difference of opinion with a learned 
friend of his (sir S. Romilly), whose ta- 
lents and learning" be respected, and 
whose friendship he had the happiness to 
enjoy. It could be no pleasure to him to 
debate with his hon. friend near him (Mr. 
Whitbread), whose friendship he enjoyed, 
and whose talents and integrity he so 
highly esteemed. It could be no motive 
with him to support a doctrine which 
aided, or might be thought to aid, an ad- 
ministration, whose existence he thought 
incompatible with the safety of the coun- 
try. What then could excite him to the 
line he had taken, but an imperative sense 
of duty, in support of an ancient, a neces- 
sary, and most important constitutional 
power ; which had never for centuries 
been violated as it has now ; and certainly 
never abandoned, as it has now been 
abandoned? If on the day on which it 
was moved to commit Mr. Gale J6nes ; if 
on the day on which Mr. Brand moved an 
adjournment for a week, and the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Perceval), first violently op- 
posed it, and afterwards tamely acqui- 
esced in it; if on the day on which he 
(Mr. Adam) moved to supersede tho com- 
mitment of sir F. Burdett by a reprimand; 
if on any of these occasions any person 
had ventured to suggest that the Speaker 
would have been directed to appear and 
plead to an action, did any one doubt that 
such a person would have been considered 
as vilifying the House, and would have 
been cried down as an enemy to its privi- 
leges ? And yet in less than two months 
the House had done so, and had not sug- 
gested one word, or done one act, or re- 
corded one sentence, to counteract the 
effect of this measure. On the- contrary, 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval), ar- 
gued strenuously, that the House should 
nqt do any such act now ; and had reskt- 
cd all entreaties from him (Mr. Adam), 
formerly to that effect. — The same right 
hon. gent, besides referring to the pro- 
ceedings on writs of Habeas Corpus, had 
forced the case of Mr. Reeves into the 
question as a case in favour of his argu- 
ment.— -Mr. Adam said, the case of Reeves 
was quite different from the present.— His 
offence was both a breach of privilege 
and a misdemeanor, and the House thought 
it right to order him to be prosecuted for 
the latter. But the present breach of 

f ^rivilege had no such double character, 
t was a single act, constituting a breach 
of privilege, but not a misdemeanor, or 
capable of being prosecuted as such. The 
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option, besides, 4n that case, 'Was necessa* 
riiy in favour of the prosecution, for Mr. 
Reeves was not identified by the proof to 
be the author; and in a case where a 
man of education had defamed the consti- 
tution by stating the power and privileges 
of this House to be the mere result of the 
permission of the crown, it would have 
been both inadequate and disgraceful to 
have prosecuted the publisher or printer. 
~Mr. Adam said, he was aware that the 
first resolution (and he confined himself to 
the first, as the only question then before 
the House, and the only one he approved), 
would have come with much more pro- 
priety before than after the order to plead. 
But he was clear that it was fit that some 
resolution should be come to, in order to 
cure the present deplorable state of the 
transaction; that such a proceeding was 
not, according to his notion, inconsistent 
with the resolution to appear and plead ; 
and would not, if well understood, be 
termed an interruption to the course of 
justice : that he viewed this proceeding 
to appear and plead, as a mode of giving 
notice to the court and to all mankind; 
that the House had given such notice in 
different ways; that they gave notice by 
their votes, which was, in law, a notice to 
ail the world; that they had, on some oc- 
casions, given notice by special publica- 
tion separate from the votes: that they 
had (as in the case of Ashby v. White, in 
1704) affixed their resolution on the gate 
of Westminster hall : that on the present 
occasion, they had not done any of these 
things ; but had ordered the Speaker to 
appear and plead. That the order to ap- 
pear must be understood to be to enable 
the Speaker to plead, as he could not 
plead without appearing, and the order to 
plead must be considered as the means of 
pitting the privilege on record, and, so 
giving notice to the court, that the bring- 
ing the action was a breach of privilege. 
But the defect of the course adopted, ac- 
cording to his view of it, was, that it did 
not, and could not, appear on the Jour- 
nals; but, on the contrary, what appeared 
on the Journals, was destructive of the 
privilege;— -while, on the other hand, the 
first resolution, which was entirely pro- 
spective, was not inconsistent with what 
appeared on their Journals ; and that they 
would thus save their privileges by refer- 
-Mr. Adam, in addition to what he 
bad said on other occasions, repeated, that 
the exertion of the power of the House to 
^pon their privileges, had in all pieced- 
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ing time been sufficient to assert and se*» 
cure them, much short of interference with 
the judges; that, however, he could not 
help remarking, that the suggestion of Mr. 
Perceval, that, (if any proceeding was 
taken as to the judges) it was better to 
impeach than commit, held out an alter-* 
native equally objectionable, as it submit- 
ted the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons to the judgment of the House of 
Lords. He said, the whole matter, and 
all that had been done from the rejection 
of his proposal to reprimand, had given 
him great pain; as it operated a com- 
plete change in the constitution; which 
till now w^as clearly understood to be, that 
the proceedings of this House could be 
questioned no where out of this House : 
that in the zeal and ardour which he felt 
to support this doctrine, he had exerted 
himself on the great question; — that it was 
bad taste to quote one’s self, but he could 
not help recollecting that his earnestness 
on that occasion to support the privileges 
of the House of Commons, had made him . 
conclude, in the emphatic language of 
father Paul, esto perpeiua ! and now, in two 
little months from that period, he had the 
mortification to find, that they were, ac- 
cording to the proceedings as they ap- 
peared on the Journals, already at an end. 
To save this, he earnestly entreated that 
Mr. Wynn^ first Itesolutioii might be 
recorded. 

The Solicitor G^cral supported the ar- 
guments of the Chancellor of the. Exche- 
quer, contended, that it was discretionary 
with the House, whether to exercise its 
authority or not, and that the ans^Jogy of 
the Habeas Corpus writ was strictly in 
point. As to the alleged difference of 
notice, it was a mere trifling evasion, as 
all the country knew of these things. Be- 
fore this resolution was offered, the hon. 
gent, ought to have proposed to expunge 
all the former proce^ings of the House 
on this subject. 

Earl Temple rose for the purpose of ca- 
tering his solemn protest against ^jhe ex- 
traordinary doctrine which admitted in 
that House the jurisdiction of inferior 
courts. •It was an act of suicide, a sort of 
of their own giFaves, a promulga- 
tion of laws, by which in the end their 
own privileges^ were to be oppressed and 
overpowered ! It was the more necessary 
for him to enter this protest, when he con- 
sidered that the doctrine had the sanction 
of those men with ifliom he generally 
acted. If it had emanated from a minis* 
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try, rack as those nowr in power, men 
whose policy was indecision, anti whose 
principle was vacillation, who acted just 
at a periodical fit of courage or cowardice 
prompted them, he should not have been 
surprized. But when it was sanctioned 
by those whose conduct he generally ap- 
proved, and whose deep researches on 
this subject had been indisputable, he 
could not remain silent. He had waited 
for this opportunity of expressing his sen- 
timents on this important point, and he 
was happy that it would serve to shew 
succeeding times, that an attempt had been 
made to vindicate their privileges, and 
prove at least that there were some men 
of this day who thought that they pos- 
sessed them* 

Mr. ii. Smith approved the sentiment, 
lhat a warfare ought to be made by that 
House against Westminster-hall w^henever 
it was necesRar}^'. 

Mr. C. W. fVynn shortly replied to the 
objections that had been urged* against his 
Resolutions. The gentlemen opposite had, 
he said, studiously avoided the question 
which be had strongly put to them, whe- 
ther they were evetitually prepared to car- 
ry the cofitest to the Upper House ? 'I he 
probability was, at any rate, that his sub' 
mitted Res<»lutions would tend to stop the 
course of the action pending agains' che 
Housed. This was not all he felt. Con- 
templating, as be did, the aspect of affairs, 
he was most anxious to deliver up to his 
constituents, those g^eat privileges with 
which they had constitutionally en^ros^ed 
him ; to deliver them, as he received 
them, it^aUered, unabrogated, and unim- 
paired. 

The Ckancellot of the Exchequer then 
moved the previous question upon the first 
Resolution* Upon which the House di- 
vided. For the question 14; Against 

R74. 

The previous question w^as then moved 
on the second Resolution, and the third 

was negatived. 


List of the Minority. 


Adam, Witliam 
Althorp, Lord 
Barham, J. Foster 
Bernard, Scrope 
Gsolve, Bryan 
HaU, Sir James 
Jacob, William 
Maxwell, William 


Milton, Lord 
Moore, Peter- 
Pigott, Sir Arthur 
Porcher, J. Dupree 
Smith, Henry 
Tarletpn, General 


[KiNO^a Massage RESPECTING the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland.] — The Chancel- 
iorqf the called the attentioa of 


the House to his Majesty^s Message re 
lative to the augmentation of the salary 
and appointment of the lord lieutenant of' 
Ireland., He had an apology to make for 
not having brought the subject forward 
earlier in the session. But it was not till 
an advanced period of it, that his atten* 
tion had been called to the question. The 
fact was, however, that nearly double the 
sum that was allowed by the public was 
expended by the individual at tlie head of 
the Irish government. But as he had not 
been able to obtain all the information ne- 
cessary in order to a final arrangement, 
he considered it better to defer bringing 
the vote forward until the Committee of 
Supply was closed ; and then to propose to 
vote the augmentation for the present 
year, with a view to a final arrangement in 
the next session of parliament; He should 
therefore move, That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty to ac- 
quaint his Majesty, That this House has 
taken into its consideration his Majesty's 
most gracipus Message respecting the in- 
sufiiciency of the salary and appointments 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland : That 
this House is sensible that the salary 
whivh was settled so long ago as the year 
17.^3, upon the office of the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, is inadequate to the 
maintenance and support of the dignity of 
that high and important station, and hum- 
bly to request bisMajvst}^ that he would 
be graciously pleased to (iiref t such in- 
crease to be made to the salary of that 
office, not exceeding 10,000/. per annum, 
as to his Majesty may seem necessary, as- 
suring hisMajesty, that this House will make 
such addition to his Majesty's civil list 
of Ireland as may enable his Majesty to 
defray the charge of such increase ; if 
upon a review of the state of that civil 
list it shall appear that any additions shi^ll 
be necessary to enable it to meet such ad- 
ditional charge." 

Mr. Tighe expressed surprise that after 
the resolutions of the House for the abo- 
lition of sinecure offices, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should take the first op- 
portunity of proposing an addition of one- 
half to the salary of the lord lieutenant of 
Irelarul. He saw no reason why the civil 
government of Ireland should cost ten 
t^imes more than that of Scotland ; nor 
why the farce of a vice regal court should 
be kept up in Dublin. He should vote 
against the motion, because he thought 
this a most insidious mode of entrapping 
the Houjse into a grant of public money* 

• 5 
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Mr. W* Fitzgerald contended that, if the 
office of lord lieutenant was to be con- 
tinued, it ought to be maintained with 
dignity, or, in a more modified expression, 
with respectability. 

Sir J. Newport observed that no one ar- 
gument he had heard appeared sufiicient 
to justify the proposition. The motion he 
contended ought to have been brought 
forward before the committee of supply 
had closed. As the right hon. gent. h:ul 
waited so long, he might wait till he could 
make out grounds for the vote. He should, 
therefore, move an amendment, leaving out 
all of the motion, after the words insuffi- 
ciency of salary, and substitute and 
humbly present to his Majesty our sincere 
concern and regret, that in a lime of un- 
exampled difficulty from t'lo pressure of 
public burthens arising out of the war, his 
Majesty should have been advised to re- 
commend any increase to the appoint- 
ments of the lord lieutenant, and at a pe- 
riod of the session, when it was impossible 
to give the question that due and fit exa- 
mination and deliberation whicli it me- 
rited.^^ 

Mr. IV, Pole contended for an Increase 
of the income of the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and observed, that the duke of Rich- 
mond had not the slightest knowledge of 
the present demand. lie had himself 
been induced to suggest the necessity 
of it to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, from positive information he bad 
received from the comptroller of the 
household, that the duke of Bedford and 
the duke of Richmond had each of them 
expended upwards of 3b,OOfj/. per annum, 
in the requisite support of the dignity of 
V their office. 

Mr. Martin, Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. Par- 
nell, and Mr. Bankes, opposed the mo- 
tjf ri. 

Mr. Grattan did not mean to cay, that 
20,000/. was sufficient, or that the increase 
proposed was too much. He thought, 
however, that the bare assertion of the 
minister ought not to induce parliament to 
burden Ireland with an additional charge 
of 10,000/. 

Mr. Tierney did not conceive it neces- 
sary, nor was it usual, that a person serv- 
ing the public in a high office should 
be able to live entirely independent of 
private fortune. If the duke cf Richmond 
had spent 20,000/. per ann. in Ireland, 
of his own fortune, he could afford that ex- 
pence. His firm belief was that this in- | 
<:rease was by no rowans intended for the 
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duke of Richmond, but that his liberality 
and private virtues were mentioned merely 
to induce the House to vote an increased 
income, to tempt son>e other lord with 
whom ministers were bargaining to go 
over to Ireland as his successor. 

Mr. Whitbread thought the House of 
Commons could not conic to such a vote^on 
the ipse dixit of the minister. Suppose 
that his friend the duke of Bedford, had 
told him that 20,000/. was not sufiicient 
to support the station, surely that w^ould 
not be sufficient ground to induce him 
to move for an increased allowance to his 
successor. 

The House then divided on the amend- 
ment. Ayes 5 1 . Noes Ob, 

The original motion was then carried. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday, June 9. 

[Irish Arms Bill.] The order of^ tna 
clay for the; third reading of the Irish Arm* 
bill being read, 

Mr. Peter il/oorc opposed the third read-* 
ing of the bill ; he had opposed it, he said, 
on its original introduction two years ago, 
and was tlien in a small minority of ten, 
\s ho were rather laughed at than otherwise, 
for their insignificancy ; but, they felt it; 
to be a bill of infinite importance to their 
fellow-subje«ts in Indand, and had deter-' 
mined to mark their sense of it by a divi- 
sion. When the bill w^as originaMy in- 
troduced, "there was no parliamentary 
ground laid for it either of necessity or ex- 
pediency ; and having w^atched its operas 
lion, he (Mr. Moore) said, he was happy to 
find that the hill had not been caHed for, 
and had been wholly nugatory, considering 
thereby, that there was no ground for it 
cither then or now. He was certain, if 
such a bill were introduced into this coun- 
try, it would vibrate alarm from one ex- 
tremity of the empire to the other, and he 
considered as an intended insult; ; end he 
could not see, why bills of this description 
should be applied to Ireland any more than 
England. The present abbreviated bill, 
Mr. Moore said, he observed, was only a 
vestige^f the former bill, and he confi dealt- 
fy felt and beheved, tbat the repeal of the 
other obnoxious clauses and provisions of 
that bill was a concession absolutely ex- 
torted by the* loyalty and attachment of 
the people of Ireland, and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that it would infinitely 
more beconie the digqiiy of govenuut n^ kQ 
displace this bill altogether by an implicit 
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confidence in the aflections and true in- 
terests of the people of Ireland, to which 
experience had most amply testified they 
were entitled. Mr. Moore said the several 
members who had before opposed this bill, 
actiriff on the same principles, were of 
the same opinion witli liimself, and were 
resolved to persevere in throwing it out if 
possible. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer postponed 
the third till Wednesda 3 \ 

(Eobueries Prevention Bill.] Sir 
S, Romillj/, in rising to move that the third 
readingoflhe bill for the belter preventing 
of robbery in navigable rivers, should 
stand for Wednesday, had no intention of 
pressing the third reading on that day, 
should there then be a great deal of other 
business before the House. He begged to 
avail hirufclf of llie present opportoiiit V' 
however, to say a E words on un; nature 
of tiiii »)rescnt ijiii. It. stood on de- 

ferent grounds from the other two bills 
which had been introduced by Iflm, one of 
yvhich had pa<;sed that House. The act 
which he now sought to have repealed, 
was an act of the other daj^. It had not 
antiquity to support it, but was passed at 
the end oftlie last reign, previous to which 
the ofFence was not esteemed as of a ca- 
pital nature, and even since the passing of 
the st:itiit.e in (|uestion, it had never been 
acted on so far as he (sir S, l!omili\^) had 
been able to discover. lie could not for- 
bear noticing what be understood had been 
stated in another place, on the subject of 
the bill which had passed tliat House for 
ivventlng privately stealing in shops. It 
ad been urged as an argument against 
that bill, tli'it the etiect of a similar bill, 
introduced by him two sessions ago, to 
prevent privately stealing from the person, 
had been to occasion an enormous increase 
of that ollence. In t'ui.s siatem( nt lie couhl 
by no means agree. It would, indeed, be 
extraordinary , that «.so sudden an ellect 
should be produceilby the repeal of an act, 
which, for many years, might have been 
coiisidercvl as almost a dead letter. But 
it had also been slated, from the same high 
authorit\^, that privately" stealing in the 
shop had also greatly increased of late. 
Might not tlic same^ause ilien, Iiave ope- 
rated to oecasion iht? increai,{i in both ? 
Or was it fair to attribute the increase in 
the offence of sterding from the person, to 
the repeal oi tlie act punishing trial crriine 
capitally, while it was s' en, t hat the of- 
fence ot stealing in Hie sh p had increased 
in an equoJ proponkm, wuile the act ren- 


dering it also a capital felony remained in 
force ? The real fact seemed to be, not 
that the ofFence itself bad increased, but 
that prosecutions had increased, and this 
might naturally be accounted for, from 
considering, that persons who might be 
unwilling to prosecute when they knew 
the olFcnce would subject the person guilty 
to the sentence ot' death, would feel in- 
finitely less reluctance in contributing to 
the attainment of the ends of justice, when 
satisfied that the punishment was of a li- 
mited nature, and more adequate to the 
nature of the olUmce committed. In 
Prussia, when by a deduction of the fees 
of law'\^ers, &c. the obtaining of justice 
was rendered more easy to the subjects of 
that country, it was aliedged, that this had 
only led to an increase cf lavv suits, with- 
out producing any good eflcct. But was 
this the fact? Surely not. Wrong bad 
prcvit)iisi\^ existed, but it had existed un- 
cumpl'ined of, because oftlie dilFiculty of 
prccaring redress. A stronger proof of 
the good ( fleet likely to result from the. al- 
teration ill the law which he proposed, he 
presumed to think, could not be figured, 
than that it fended to check offences by 
adviiuglo tin certainty of prosecution and 
consequent I V of punishment. It had been 
stated that the judges were averse to the 
alteration he proposed. No person 
could more highly respect the judge# 
of the land than he did. But on a 
question, what the lavv ought to be, not 
what it WTis, he could not conceive 
this as a conclusive argument against any 
measure w hich might be proposed. It had 
even been iiisinuatod as if he (sir Samuel 
Romilly) felt a disregard for the ancient 
and established laws of the country. He 
really confessed himself astonished at such 
an insinuation. It must seem wonderful, 
indeed, if he who had passed his whole li-^i 
in the study and practice of those laws, 
and, who, if he possessed any stake or re- 
putation in the country, owed it all to the 
skill and knowledge he hud acquired in 
the practice ofihem, could be capable of 
disregarding those laws, or of not hold- 
ing them in merited veneration. That 
he did see in those laws some defects, 
however, wdiich he wislied to redress, he 
orcsurni (1 to think, instead of being im- 
putable to him as a crime, would be a 
proof how highly he regarded them as a 
whole, and how anxious he w^as to see 
them as perfect as possible. He should 
now move, that the bill for fireventing rob- 
[ beries in navigable rivers, be read a third 
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time on Wednesday, but if that should 
be found inconvenient he should tiien 
postpone It till Thursday ; and if it should 
appear that there was no prospect of the 
bill passing through both Houses <luring 
the present session, he should not press the 
third reading even on Tliursday. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wediiesdti)/, June 13. 

[State of the Nation.] Earl 
rose and addressed their lordships to the 
following eflt'Ct : 

My lords; Tiie great and rapidly in- 
creasing diliic'uUies with \\ hioh this coun- 
try is surrounded ; the measures of his 
Majesty’s ministers, obviously tending as 
1 think in no degree to al lev into the pres- 
Mire of those difliculties, but calcu!aled 
rather to aggravate the common danger ; 
my apprehension of the prospect before 
us; the still more alarming and fatal con- 
5 t?quences which we have to dread irom 
the course of past proceedings,, if the as- 
pect of our alfairs does not materially and 
promptly change; these combintnl consi- 
derations liave made me extremely anxi- 
ous, even at this advanced period ol‘ the 
session, before we separate for the sum- 
mer, to bring into discussion the whole 
situation of this country, not only in so 
far as respects our I’orcign interests, but 
with regard to those circumstances w hich 
immediately bear upon our domestic trari- 
cjuillily. 1 am induced to this undertaking 
in the hope, that your lordsliips will soe | 
the absolute necessity of oliering to your i 
Sovereign your advice in a crisis so cxria- ! 
ortlinary and alarming. It would . indeed, j 
be an act of the higiiest presnntption, if 1 | 
were to set up my individual <;pmi<m I 
against the collective judgment of your 
]«rdships, either hy placing it in oprxHu- 
tion to past decisions, or holdiitg it ioitl 
as the guide for your future c Tuiuct. 
if I could he persuade. d lluii in tlie )>rescnt 
state of affairs, your lurdhhips saw no 
grounds for apprelum^ion^ — notliing it> ex* 
cite your fears, or to deijuand your utm<;st 
vigilance; if 1 e^aild bring mvselfio be- 
lieve that in Uie midst of danL.t is such as 
I have advernnl t «, von still wert* oi’ opi- 
nion, that the conduct of his IVIajc.sty’s 
ministers was calculated to (iirninish them ; 
if 1 could assure myself «hat H was your 
Conscientious and de i berate conviction, 
that ihe composiiion of the pnsent admi- 
nistration was such as the exigencies of 
the time demand — that it discovered no 
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signs of deficiency in the wisdom and 
energy so imperatively required by iho, 
nature of public events— that the mea- 
sures of the govei nineut had betm only 
counteracted by such obstacles as human 
prmlence could neither foresee nor con- 
troul — believe me, my lords, under that 
persuasion, I should not on this day have 
ventured to importune you with any pro- 
position of mine. I could not hope to be 
successful in such a course; and with so 
many and such strong reasons, forbiilding 
the attempt, 1 should only be disposed to 
question the soundness of my own judg- 
ment. But I cannot prevail upon myself 
to tliink that such are either the opinions 
or the feelings of your lordships. It would 
ill become me — indeed it would be incon- 
sistent with a due respect for this House, 
were 1 to suppose, that in the various dis- 
cus.sions which have taken place since par- 
liament was assembled, the v(>tes of your 
lordships were not given in the belief that 
you were discharging the duty you owed 
to your country, in the most conscientious^ 
manner. I can however easily conceive, 
that, impressed vvith a sense of the peril 
of the time.s, appalled by the numberless 
and perplexing difficulties of the country, 
many of your lordships were influenced 
by a strong apprehension, that an oppo- 
site comluct to that you pursued, might 
considerably^ multiply and aggravate the 
distie.->ses ol the empire ; that you dreaded, 
lest tliedangers in wliicli \vc were involved, 
miijht be augmented in thrir extent, and 
acci leiated in their calamitous results, by 
sui li a recorded disappn/balion of the 
ineisurcs of goveriunt iit, as might lead, 
;;l a inoiuenl like the present, to a*c:hange 
in the. councils of the stale: and 1 can 
imagine that the innuence of sucli feelings 
induced you to su[V|Jorj mta. ures, from 
the general charpcti r and clil ct of which, 
you could not have d: r.ved much satis- 
i'acdon. Without scjipusliig the exis- 
tence of an influente vucli as 1 liavc de- 
scribed, how ei.'ie slndl wc be able to ac- 
count (exccjjt on giounds which I should 
indeed be most omviliing to im]3Ute to 
your lorrishipsj for the extraind inary ap- 
pearances exlideied diaing tlu* session, 
now drawing so lu .ir j4s clo.se* ? How » !se 
sh dl we account for the Continued exis- 
tt*ncc of an administration, sf> generally 
reprobaietl, so lost to all pu'niic cionlidence, 
so degraded in tlie i stimation oi tlie coun- 
try, that alilioiigh within these walls they 
have met a generaUsuppo: t, sufficient to 
maintaia them ui office, yet itjis scarcely 
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possible in any other place to meet an in- 
dividual, and certainly not any consider- 
able number of persons, who are not ac- 
tive aiifl loud in complaining of their total 
inadeaiiacy to discharge the important 
duties which they owe to the state? 
Under the impression then, that the ge- 
nuine ffeelings of your lordships are not 
at variance with the universal conviction 
of the country ; and accounting for your 
apparent support, of ministers upon the 
supposition of feelings, which however 
venial to a certain degree, would, if push- 
ed to an unlimited extent, be Inghly cri* 
minal and endanger the safety of the 
country— under this impression, 1 say, I 
have felt it my duty ([mwevt r little ea- [ 
couraged by the experience of the present ! 
se.ssion) to call your serious atlenlion to 
those causes, winch in 1037’ mind have | 
produced the dangers that |)res . upon us 
in t^iis emergency, and to llie r>oiicy w’nlc!) 
it is incumbent upon us to adopt, iji order 
that we may be enabled cfibciually to 
meet, and ultimutely to surinount them. 

In undertaking this ta?!', my lords, 1 do j 
assure you, that I have been much more 
impelled by the sneng-h of n:y focl- 
ing.s, as to the critical sitraticn of tlic 
country, ticaii by aiyy conlidei'.cc in the 
extent of my own power.s. That dithdence 
which I must ever I’eel in submitting to 
the consideration of your Ibrdshijis, aigy 
great political proposition, is, as I ap)>roach 
the contemplation of tlic question which I 
now intend to discuss, considerably 
creaced, — increased by llie importance j 
and vailet^/ of the srdqect.s whicii it em- 
braces,^ and still more increased upon my 
being upon this day deprived of the per- 
sonal .siij)i)ort and co-operation of a noble 
friend of mine, (lord GtcuviIIc,) whooc 
absence is occasioned b\' the coniinuance 
of that indisposition wliich v;c ail iumcni. 
To his wisdom and experience, to Iiis judg- 
ment and his learnhig, to his abilit\7^ and j 
eloquence, 1 had looked to .supply tho.se 
dericiencic.s of mine, wiiich I fear will be ! 
but too apparent bclbre 1 coiudi\c!c. Itut i 
although un;cr- deprived of that j 
assistance whiei.t llie taiciu's and eloquence | 
of rny noble friend arcj co well cklculutt J 
to allbrd, 1 have, h'cAvever, the great con- 
solation to eommurdc.-Lte to your iurdohips, 
that I feed Udiy iortdied in own opi- 
nion by knowing tliat it completely ac- 
cords with his d. elaretl seiitinients ; tiiat 
I have the satisiacii«>i\ of being sanctioned 
in the course I am*' liow pursuing, by his 
high autlu)rity j and that the specific mo- 


tion with which I shall have the honour of 
concluding, both in ^tbe principles upon 
which it rests, and tile objects to which it 
points, ‘has his sincere, unqualified, ex- 
pressed concurrence. After these preli- 
minary observations, I shall now proceed 
to lay before your lordships in detail those 
most important matters to which it is my 
duty this day to solicit your attention. 

My lords, in directing our minds to the 
difficulties under which the country at 
this moment labours, we are in the first 
place naturally urged to advert to the 
amount of the j)ublic expenditure — an ex- 
penditure wliicli has been carried in the 
course ol the last seventeen years of war 
from a suin of sixteen to no less than eigh- 
ty-five millions a year. Looking to that 
cxorbiiani and monstrous increase — con- 
sidering the appalling taxation necessary" 
to snp[)Iy such an expenditure, and the 
sources from which ilic snpjaly to meet it 
is jirovi'lcil — consiJeihig tlie severe and 
vexatious means bv which that supply- is 
collected — means so grievous anti oppres- 
sive, that tVivy arc at this moment tlr* sub- 
ject of universal complaint — but above all, 
keeping fuli}^ in our recollection the awful 
slatement made by those rno&t intimately 
conversant with such mailers, namelyj that 
in this countrys taxation has arrived at a 
height bcyMiiui which it could not well be 
carried — that it has been extended almost 
to its fullest reach, and that it has nearly 
attained its utmost lirnils— looking, I say, 
1113/ lords, at tliese combined and depress- 
ing dilficulties, we are naturally led to the 
inference that what the country stands 
most in need of is repose. It cannot be a 
subjecl oi* astonishniont, that after seven- 
teen years ol’ unremitting sacrifices — dur- 
ing that calamitous period of protracted 
warfare, (ibr I cannot bring myself to 
call by tlic name of pi ace, tliat short aftd 
fevcri.sh jjtmsc, wliieh continued for one 
year after the lreat\'^ of Amiens) it cannot 
be surprizing, that after such a period of 
sufferings the country should at length 
find itself much in want of a cessation of 
hostilities. But I fear, my lord.s, that by 
the ineasujps which have l)een pursued, 
id the consequences whicii have rc.-ulted 
from the system of its policy, this countiy 
has been brought into a situation that 
does not allow the acquisition of that re- 
lief to depend upon ourselves. 1 fear, 
that from the causes 1 have stated, we are 
reduced to the dilemma, either that the 
attempt on our part, to open the door to a 
iiegociation, would not conduce to the at- 
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tainment of our object, or that if that ob- 
ject was attainable, it^would be unaccom- 
panied with those essential securities, 
which alone could render it really valu- 
able. If I saw in the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty's ministers any indisposition to avail 
themselves of such opportunities as may 
present themselves for restoring the bless- 
ings of peace — attended with those pro- 
spects and safeguards, wdiich constitute 
the true character of peace — there would 
be no man more forward than myself to 
urge the adoptiofi of a better policy. But 
believing, that any such proposition ori- 
ginating witti this country, would be view- 
ed by the enemy oniv as a proof of our 
weakness and our I'ears — that it would 
tend rather to remove than to ap^^roxi' 
mate tlie great object itself; and having 
no disposition to presume any unwilling- 
ness in his Majesiy’s ntinisrers to avail 
themselves of the first favourable opening 
for negociacion, allhougii 1 most strongly 
feel iliat their conduct has been such, as 
almost to remove from us eveiy hope ol 
this kind ; with such impressions, it can- 
not be necessary to urge your lordship'< to 
interfere iijioii a question which does not 
peeni likely to come under the considera- 
tion of the government. 

My lords, in stating to this House, my 
view of the difficulties vviiich, under 
jircsent circumstances of the world, I feel 
to stand between us, and those blessings 
which would result from the cessation of 
w'ar, I am aware of the predicament in 
which 1 am placed. I can iuive no wish 
to indulge an irritating language, whicii 
by exciting feelings of reciprocal acri- 
mony betwerii us and our enemy, in glit 
tend to foment the spirit of hostility, and 
still farther to [irolong the miser es of iln* 
contest. But, instructed as 1 have been 
iif the moral duties of society, ami edu- 
cated under a free governing nt, I fiopt' to 
be allowed credit f ;r all those feelings, 
wliich a just ctuisidcration of many of i h< 
acts of the extram'dinmy person, wh * 
Stands at the head of the Frcmdi gov< rn- 
nienl, must necessai ily have excited ; .* 1111 , 
thougli so many i emarkable ciiv umstances 
attending his astonishing career, hare 
coniribuTed to make it, at leas* as to mili- 
tary greatness, unequalled m history, yet 
1 can never consent to mer^e in the splen- 
dour of the achiewemenis of him wdio Is 
now the master not only of France but ol 
Europe, all recollection of the means hv 
which he has raised hmisv lf to the unpa- 
ralieled emineuce on which he now stands 
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— means, which it is impossible not to 1^. 
meiu and to condemn. No, my lordg^ 
unrivalled as is his military glory. Hay ad- 
miration of it shall never be indulged at 
the expence of my moral feelings; while, 
on the other hand, I am tenacious of 
avoiding any course, tending to encourage 
those impulses of nature, which might un- 
necessarily embitter and prolong the con- 
test between this country and France, after 
so many years of devastation and of blood. 
But, when we look to such a subject as 
this, we must view it with the eyes of 
statesmen. We must take into our consi-* 
deration the circumstances in which our 
own country exists, the powders we possess, 
and compare them with the character, 
disposition, and energies of the nation to 
which we are opposed. Pursuing such a 
course, it is impossiVde, my lords, wdicix 1 
consider that he wdio now sits exulting 
over the spoils of prostrate Europe^ is 
checked in his hopes t.f universal domi- 
nion, and •retarded in fiis progress to a 
more extended despotism, by tlie power, • 
resistance, and resources of lids country 
alone ; it is, i say, impossible not to be- 
li»-ve him impelled by all those iiif)uence5, 
which sway the human heart, to look to 
the overthrow and desiruction of Great 
Britain, as his fixed. Ins most desirabljC 
object, as that in wliicli all his passions 
are conreutrated, and to which all his de- 
signs are rii reeled. This object is the 
.sole aim of his podey ; whether in war or 
in peace. To the latter, whenever our 
• lu iny may incline to make it, vre must 
ouiy* l<K)k, as to a period during which he 
may with more security pursue hi# plans 
■ gamsi the freedom, independence and 
exi^Uncetif this country. It would be 
f»i y ami inratuation for us to act under 
any other conviciiim, or with any other 
prospect. Let me not, however, be un- 
dersto»>d as the enemy to peace ; for 
peime, substaniial peifee, when it can be 
coo iuded with honour ao<i with safety, 
no voice shall bi: raised higher than mine. 

I know it may be said that tl\e same 
arguments which I h.ive advanced against 
tile prt>babiliiy of peace at this moment, 
v^ould also- apply to Finance under its an- 
cient government, intsmueh as the like 
inveterate hostility prevailed in equal 
force under iis*former dynasty; and that 
such objectioii-s are not only adverse to 
peace, at one particular period, but tend 
m support the eleriiiy duration of war. 
The justice of the latter inference I must 
disclaim ; but, admitting that ^reat ant- 
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mosity did exist against ibis . country, 
under the old monarchy of France ; ad- 
mitting that it eiuertaincd and acted 
upon similar views of aggrandizement and 
dominion, 1 call upon your lordships to 
consider how many circumstances of 
change in the relative condition of the 
two countries are nf>\v to be estimated; 
to contemplate what a tremendous alte- 
ration has taken plaee, if not in the dis- 
positions of the French governtnent, yet 
certainly in the energies of its people and 
in the extent of power, to bring those 
energies into action. France is now sole 
mistress of the continent ; that dominion 
for which in the reign of Louis 14th, she 
so actively but ineilectually struggled, 
she has now acquired. The i\ulependence 
of Europe is lost ; the balance of yiower is 
destroyed- The military greatness and 
character of Russia, Austria and Prussia, 
arft. annihilated ; incapable any longer to 
oppose, they have become wholly subser- 
vient to the interests and wishes of France, 
whose ruler, at the head of a nation si- 
tuated the best of all continental coun- 
tries for offensive operations, distributes at 
his will the nations of Germany and Italy" 
to recruit his numerous armies, at the 
same time that he holds at his disposal the 
resources of all those maritime powers, 
who, in former times, had ^tvt a disputed 
with ourselves the cnipirf3 of the seas. 
Before peace can arrive, before it will be 
possible for us to make any sober esti- 
mate of the terms uj)oii which it may be. 
possible to accept it, I much fear it will 
become our duty to contemplate the great 
accession of power and resources, which 
France will derive from her subjugation 
of the peninsula of Spain. What is the 
inference from the whole ? It is this ; 
that, looking at the situation of France, at 
the extent of its hostile means; consider- 
ing the spirit by which it is directed, the 
power it has obtahied, together with the 
character of its government, its ruler, as I 
before stated, not at the head of France 
but of Europe ; contemplating all these 
things, to what can we look ? To nothing, 
my lords, calculated to insure safety, but 
the conviction that it is upon ourseiv\.‘S, 
and ourselves a!one, wc are to depend. 
We most conduct iha war in such a man- 
ner as not to fear a failure of resources. 
We must conduct it in a manner which 
shall leave us under no apprehension for 
the result of that event, against which we 
ought to be prepared ; 1 mean, that inva- 
sion, of ^hich, neither the soleqm obliga- 
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tions of treaties, nor the servile depend- 
ence of tributary vassalage, can prevent 
the attempt. How/incuinbent, then, is it 
on us, my lords, to adopt that wise sys- 
tem of policy, which shall enable us to 
support the most protracted warfare, in 
order to secure our independence, threat- 
ened by the war, but scarcely less threat- 
ened by tlie probable dangers of peace it- 
self! And what policy better calculated 
to resist the most formidable danger with 
which the liberties of any country were 
ever menaced, than the provident system 
of hushauding our resources ? This vital 
policy, I lament to say, has not been pur- 
sued by the present advisers of the crown ; 
this was the policy once so reviled, of the 
administration to which they succeeded ; 
of that administniiion whose great crime 
it was that they did not, during the single 
year they were inotlice, redeem the coun- 
try from ilic great and various dilficulties 
which had been accumulating under the 
inanageaient of their predecessors. With 
I the existence of that ministry all those 
principles of prudent government, wdiich 
regulated their conduct, and which the 
course of events rendered im]>eraiive, 
ceased to be respected. The country was 
precipitated into a system directly the re- 
verse ; a system, whose first fruits we are 
now reaping in distress and in dishonour, 
but of whose ultimate operation no human 
sagacity can foresee the extent or the 
mischiefs. From that moment commenced 
the reign of vigour, the merits of whose 
policy are to be traced in those fatal ex- 
peditions which have exhausted the re- 
sources of the country, and covered our 
national character with disgrace. The 
noble earl opposite (lord Liverpool) on a 
ibrmcr occasion, observed with that vague 
and general pliraseology which he de- 
lights in, that this comparative questie'ii, 
on the merits of a political system, was 
not to be argued cn one side as a question 
of economy, or on the other as one of ex- 
travagance ; but that the propriet y of one 
or the other must be determined by the 
circujnslances and situritioii of the coun- 
try ; and that the system to be preferred, 
was that most likely to bring the contest 
in which the country is involved, to a sue-, 
ces.sful termination, JVIost truly that is 
the c|uestion, and 1 cannot hesitate to go 
to issue with the noble earl or. that point. 

I would ask him to state whether, after 
having made his experiment, after having 
pursued his system of vigour, he finds his 
progress accelerated to that successful 
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termination ? I ask him to acquaint your 
lordships, whether that object has been 
advanced by his expeditions, so unwisely 
planned and shamefully conducted, so 
totally defective in every thing, with re- 
spect to place, time, and circumstance, that 
it was absolutely impossible they could lead 
to any other result than lias attended 
them ; a result which the country is at this 
moment bewailing and weeping in tears of 
blood [lad his Majesty ^s ministers given to 
the state ofEiiropc that consideration which 
a sound and salutary policy would liave 
. recommended, had they been atfected by 
its almost total subjection, it was impossi- 
ble that they should not be convinced 
that all the probabilities of success were 
ill contradiction to tlie course they ven- 
tured to pursue. They must have been 
struck with the folly and the ruin of em- 
barking in military operations against 
rrance,at a time when there was no power 
in existence to give them an cflectual co- 
operation. 

With nich a wide field before^rae, it is 
however not my intention, my "lords, to 
review all those various and disastrous 
measures which iiave exhausted not one 
only, but repehted debates in this House. 
But as I have not availed myself of any 
former opportunity, when the question of 
the Spanisii campaign was discussed, 1 
cannot help rcterring to the conduct of 
the ministers in t!ic prosecution of that 
war. And here, 1 beg leave to asciiro 
your lordships, that there w^as no man wlio 
subscribed more absolutely than I did to 
the feelings of the noble marquis (Welles- 
ley) which he on a I'orfner evening so elo- 
quently expressed, for tlie purpose of in- 
ducing tliis House to persevere in its sup- 
port to Spain ; the hopes of no man were 
more alive to that great cause than mine 
WGge ; no one was more mortified by the 
result. But I cannot concede to the sen- 
timents ot the noble marquis, the inference 
which his declarations assumed, that in 
order to wavrant this country to embark 
in a military co-operation wdth Spain, 
nothing more was necessary than to shew 
that her cause was ju^t. In my mind, my 
lords, in passing judgment upon such a 
policy, it was not enough that the attack 
of brance upon tlie Spanish nation was un- 
principled, perfidious, and cruel; that the 
resistance ot Spain was dictated by every 
principle, and sanctioned by every motive 
honourable to human nature ; that it made 
every English heartburn wnth a holy zeal 
to Uad iU assistance against tlie oppressor : 
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there were other considerations, of a less 
brilliant and enthusiastic, but not less ne- 
cessary and commanding nature, which 
should have preceded the determination 
of putting to h:?zard the most valuable in- 
terests of the country. It is not, my lords, 
with nations as with individuals. Those 
heroic virtues, w hich shed a lustre upon 
individual man, must in their application 
to the conduct of nations be chastened by 
reflections of a more cautious and calcu- 
lating cast, That generous magnanimitv 
and high-minded disinterestedness, proud 
distinctions of national virtu(i, (and happy 
are the people whom they characterize !) 
which when exercised at the risque of 
every personal interest, in the prospect of 
every danger, at the sacrifice even of life 
ilselb justly immortalize the hero, cannot 
and ought not to be considered justifiable 
motives of political action, because nation* 
cannot afford to be chivalrous and ronijyi- 
lic. Before they engage in any enterprize 
which is to be supported by the exertions 
and the energies of the people, it is the 
duty of the government to see, first, that 
there exist the means of rendering them 
eflectiial ; secondly, that there is a suffi- 
cient policy to warrant the application of 
the means; and, lastly, that there are 
grounds of probability to induce a hope of 
success. Jt is only by nn attention to such 
prelim inn ry cemsi derations as I have stated, 
that the afiairs of nations can be prosper- 
ously or even safely conducted. It is be- 
cause of the entire neglect of them, that I 
charge his Mnjesty^s government with 
improvidence, and attribute to them all 
those national calamities and disgraces 
which are the natural effects of suclf inca- 
pacity. In submitting my opinions on 
the Spanish question last year, I then con- 
tended, as my noble friend also did, in 
opening the debate upon his motion, a fevr 
days ago, that before we embarked an 
army with the view of s^ssisting the war in 
Spain, we should have felt the necessity of 
ascertaining w hclher there was a govern- 
ment in Spain, capable of aflbrding such 
efljcient support to the dispositions df the 
people, and to our efforts for their assist- 
ance, as Was likely to bring the contest to 
a successful terminatioijf It was incum- 
bent upon us to be informed whether there 
existed resources sufficient to supply « 
British army w^th those necessary provi- 
sions, without which no military operation 
could have been expected to pi^ove suc- 
cessful. We should have duly considered 
whether we were not liable to be Itft with- 
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oitt the rlquired support, by being treated 
principals in tht? war; and whether, iit 
fact, Spain herself was not destitute of 
these means, without which no war can be 
carried on. The positive disregard of all 
those necessary enquiries so discernible in 
the condoct of his Majesty^s ministers, but 
wiiich men of sound sense would have con- 
sidered indispensable, furnishes additional 
reasons for pronouncing that conduct to 
be highly reprehensible. Last year it was 
fully evident, and 1 need not now go into 
any detail upon the subject, that before 
the advance of sir John Moore and his 
army into Spain, his Majesty’s ministers 
had no account whatever of the state of 
that country. After the experience of 
that unfortunate campaign, what but the 
most positive proofs of the probability of 
success, should have induced them to 
risque another army in the same country, 
in the prosecution of similar operations ? 
Yet, without any proofs whatever to jus- 
tify the most moderate hopes .of success, 
-—with the history of their recent expedi- 
tion staring them in the face, and loudly 
forbidding the pursuit, his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters risqued another army at the ex- 
pence of enormous treasures, and the sa- 
crifice of your be^t blood, only to purchase 
misfortune, calamity and disgrace 1 

These, my lords, are the grounds of my 
abjection to the policy they^have pursued. 
I allege it as a matter of charge against 
them, that they have indulged feelings, 
which however honourable, when consi- 
dered abstractedly, ought never to be gra- 
tified at the ex pence of a nation’s most 
Valuable interests;— that in yielding to 
the influence of such feelings, they have 
rashly embarked in expeditions the most 
fatal and disastrous, and from which it was 
impossible to anticipate or ellect any ad- 
vantageous result to the country that 
they have done this too, in contradiction 
to that husbanding and preserving system 
VefnderOd vitally necessary by the exorbi- 
tant growth of our expenditure ; and with- 
out a strict attention to which it is impos- 
sible, my lords, to hope that our resources 
will enable us to meet the momentous dan- 
gers with which the country is threatened. 
Against these charges, his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters have powerfully grounded their de- 
- lerica upon the many dangers to be appre- 
hended from the successful subjugation of 
Upain by France, and the increased power 
of the enemy which must result from that 
event. In ^nswer^ — 1 ask, are these dan- 
by their ilhjudged policy i 


Is the power of Buonaparte lessened shic# 
we engaged in thatt warfare ? Is the power 
of France reduced * below what it was, 
when this country embarked in a military 
Go-operatton with the Spanish people ? I 
much fear, my lords, that tlie contrary 
will be felt. 1 apprehend that the power 
of our enemy and the dangers which we 
dreaded, have since materially increased ; 
while we have to meet that extended 
power and those augmented difficulties 
with impaired resources and diminished 
strength, if this be a true statement of 
the facts, (and too true I fear it is) does it 
not fully justify me, in charging bis Ma- 
jesty’s government with a line of conduct 
contrary to that which a true policy 
pointed out, and which the circumstances 
of the country imperiously laid down. 

Leaving the conduct of the war, respect- 
ing which much more might be said, the 
next point to which I beg the attention of 
your lordships is the policy which . has 
been observed by his Majesty’s ministers, 
with respect to those few powers, who 
were unconnected with France, and whom 
it should have been our object to have 
assisted or conciliated. It is not my inten- 
tion to enter upon the history of their fatal 
attack upon tlie honour and independence 
of Denmark ; neither am .1 inclined to 
argue now, whether that kingdom would 
probably have fallen under the controul 
of France, or to enquire whether that event 
was likely to be prevented by our having 
forfeited all character of national justice. 
But I ever shall contend, that by such a 
forfeiture of our moral character by tliat 
act of atrocious violence, we excited the 
rancorous hostility of that power, and 
created an enemy much more formidable 
than it ever could have become, by its 
unwilling acquiescence in the dictation pf 
France. Sicily, my lords, is also a conrj^ee- 
tion upon which 1 dp not wish to dilat^e. 
Our relations with that power are of con- 
siderable delicacy; and from ail I know 
of the policy pursued by his Majesty’s 
governntent, I have reason to think it has 
not been such as the situation of affairs re- 
quired, or calculated for the security of 
that country. .1 fear it is left in a situation 
of danger, from which if a differem system 
be not quickly adopted, it will be impos- 
sible to rescue it ; that without such 
change, in defiance of our maritime supe^ 
riority*— notwithstanding our military and 
pecuniary assistance, by which we have 
hitherto secured the independence of that 
country, we may wUh^aJamentable 
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tainty portend its fall under the sway and 
dominion of France. But, in reviewing 
this branch of our poHcy, I am most anxi- 
ous to direct your consideration to, the si- 
tuation of another, and the only remaining 
neutral power, with which the re-estab- 
hsbment of the relations of commerce and 
amity ou^ht to have been your great ob- 
ject; I n)ean America. My complaint 
against his Majesty^s government upon 
thi.^ point is, that they have not oniy over- 
looked ail that to have formed trie 

object of our most anxious soliciiode, 
namely, an amicable arrangement with 
the neutral power, wbotii it was n^ost onr 
interest to conciliate, anil who was most 
c apable of resisting the attacks of France ; 
but that ail tlieir measures have liad the 
very opposite tendency. It ;s impossible 
now to enter at large upon a subject that 
had occupied not only many debates but 
almost the whole of a former session. We 
who were opposed to the system pursued 
by liis Majesty’s ministers, contended that 
it would be prod active of most serious disad- 
vantages. Wc predicted its ruinous conse- 
quences when it w^as first proposed, and the 
opinion then entertained by us, we have 
since found no reason to relinquish. We 
have been since told, that the trade of the 
country has not suRered by the orders in 
council, or at leastiiot in tlie proportion and 
to the extent that wc anticipated. Can 
his Majesty’s ministers slate, that our trade 
has been supported by an adherence to 
those orders in council ? Can they tell us 
that although those orders were carried 
into the. fullest and most active execution, 
yet the disadvarrtages attributed to them 
by their opponents did not follow? They 
would not be justified in such a statement; 
they know that the reason of our trade 
not being injured in the proportion we pre- 
dided, was because his Majesty’s govei;n- 
ment were compelled to depart from their 
own system ; and exactly proportioned 
to that departure was the diminution of in- 
jury to the commerce of the country, and 
the failure of the predictions alluded to. 
Their system could only be justified upon 
two grounds ; cither to compel the enemy 
to repeal his decrees against our commerce, 
or to prevent American navigation from | 
engrossing the whale of our foreign Eu- | 
ropean trade. With regard to the first 
point, I now may be allowed to recal to 
your lordships recollection the arguments 
ot his Majesty’s ministers, when they in- 
troduced their extended system. That 
change,” they contended, was necessary 
YOU XVII. * ' • 


because the original modified order of the 
7ih of January, issued during the adin’mis- 
iration of their predecessors, bad tailvd m 
its effect, inasiniicli as it had not compel- 
led the French ruler to repeal bis decrees.” 
— I ask your lordships to try their system 
by tlie same criterion. Has the ruler 
Franco, even uiulor itn operation, relaxed 
h's rneasiTres, or repealed his decrees ? 
Has he shevv n any disposiiion to do so ? 
Have you nor, in order to .snj)])ly the wants 
oi this coumry, in articles oi ihc first ne- 
cessity wlui li he was willing o> aff'nd, 
been obliged to enter into a species of 
compromise, by vihicli be snspemled the 
partial operation ol bis decret s, while yon 
dej)arte(J from the letter and the spirit of 
3’our own orders ? W ith respect to the 
navigation of America, was it not plain 
that under existing circumstances, no fo- 
reign Fiiiropean trade could ne carried on, 
except under a flag that was neut#al ? 
The an neutral power in tlie world was 
America. *111 this view what lias been the 
result oi'jmnr policy ? It is tiiis, that 3 ’our^ 
orders in coiuicii Lave gone directly to 
destroy the only neutral power, not under 
the dominion of your enemy ; and tliu 
consequence has been, iliat the trade 
once carried on to your advantage by 
America, and with wliicb you^couldnot 
dispense, is now transferred to other ffagSr 
belonging to European powers, completely 
under the dominion of France, and wholly 
subservient to the wishes anrl interests of 
its ruler. Looking to tlie cmiduct of that 
great political and 'military' genius, lha 
effect seems to cont.jpond with a deep 
laid design. We seem to have given 
effect to bis object. American navigation 
could not be dangerous to us. It was im- 
possible for him to avail himself of Amern 
can seamen to man the fli^ets of France, 
They might indeed be serviceable to us, 
by their employment in British shipsundcr 
the prospect of being likely at some fu** 
ture time to return to their country. But 
between this country and America ther^ 
can be no ground for apprehension that 
the seamen of the latter could ever bo 
made available to the objects of France. 
Betvveeil us and them the only question 
that could occur is J5ne of commercial 
profit and loss ; but by the effect of ex- 
cluding Amerjca, we have transferred the 
trade to a foreign flag, covering the trade 
and navigation by the subjecis of foreign 
and European states, complttely at the 
will and disposal of Buonaparte ; estab- 
lishing a formidable nurserv of^eamen to 
i y N 
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equip his navies whenever he may feel the 
necessity of carrying such a speculation 
into effect. You have given him the very 
thing he wanted, when he talked of ships, 
colonics, and commerce/^ In order, my 
lords, to convince you of the extent to 
wliicli this evil is carried, I have only to re- 
fer you to the returns upon tliis subject laid 
before parliunicnt. l>y these papers it ap^ 
pears that in the year 1 807, there were en- 
gaged in the European trade, of British sea- 
men 42,587, and of foreign Europea4\ sea- 
n!en„4t>,l52. In 1 S0<> the uumbersof British 
seamen were reduced more than one half, 
viz. to 19,f)00, while that of foreign Eu- 
ropeans amounted to 45,000. We then 
resorted to the expedient of extending li- 
cences, which in 180(3 amounted to 1,200, 
and the last year to no less than 15,000, 
And thus we gained a comparative ex- 
tension of trade ; which made the number 
of Jiritish seamen employed in the Eu- 
ropean trade in tlie year 1 8 10, amount to 
S4,S57, while that of foreign European 
seamen thus engaged, was 58,470. It must 
therefore be evident to your lordships, that 
the operation of your orders in council 
(notwithstanding the reprehensible ex- 
pedient of granting licenses) has produced 
the dirninutio!! from the year 1807 to 1810, 
of the number of your own seamen em- 
ployed in the Ejuopcan trade, to the 
nmount of 7,750, wdiiio in th": same period 
it 'has increased that of Ibrcigiiers, by 
12,324. How, I would ask, are these men 
employed ? They are employed in the 
navigation of the seas of Europe, in the 
navigation of your own coasts, in conduct- 
ing innumerable vessels along your otvn 
chores. It is this description! of force, 
that like panders to the ambition of your 
enemy, you arc rearing to enable him more 
crli'ecluaUy to consummate his plans of hos- 
tility against your country — it is a force, 
that has grown in the same proportion 
that you have exieruled your visionary 
projects in mercantile legislation, and its 
creation is the genuine result of your com- 
mercial war. Thus much I say~as to 
the efiect tq l>€ produced upon your naval 
power ; but the evil does not stop here. 
This tv ade is carried on by licences it 
bas consequently Yallen under the direct 
controul of the executive government; a 
system inconsistent with ,the true prin- 
ciples ot a free government ; for what 
more fatal source of influcuce can be con- 
ceived ? — A systeni, than which there can 
be nothing more all verse to tlie free spirit 
ef commercial enterprize ; for what more 


dangerous principle, — what arrangements 
more surely fatal to trade and more in- 
veterately hostile toils whole spirit, than 
to vest in the government of the time a 
power to withhold or to grant the power of 
trafficking,— to restrict, or to extend, ac- 
cording to its pleasure or caprice, or ao 
cording to official interests, the specula- 
tions and the adventures of your mer- 
chants ? But perhaps I may be told, that 
in the distribution there has been neither 
a partial permission nor improper refusal. 
1 must say that I have heard of instances 
which induce me to believe the contrary* 
But I want no such instances to excite my 
most serious apprehensions — to persuade 
me that the practice in question is infi- 
nitely liable to the worst of abuses — to 
call forth my most strenuous opposition to 
such a system-— convinced that its obvious 
tendency is to undermine and subvert those 
principles, upon which the mercantile 
greatness of this country, the pure adnai- 
nistration of our government, and the sta- 
bility an^ security of the British constitu** 
tion, as well as of Britisli commerce mainly 
stand. I do therefore protest against such 
a dangerous power, productive as it has 
been of such injurious effects, and calcu- 
lated to produce much greater evils, being 
any lon^^cr vested in the hands of his Ma- 
jesty^s niiritslcis. 

Much niore might be said, but I hasten 
to other subjects. 1 have, my lords, 
stated to you the impolicy and improvi- 
dence of his Mnjestyks government, in 
profusely squandei iiig the blood and re- 
sources of the country, not only without 
advantage, but with no other acquisition 
than national calamity and disgrace. In 
my view of t!}eir policy with foreign 
powers, I felt occasion to advert to the 
opportunities tliey have neglected, and tho 
mischiefs tliey have produced. Proce^^d- 
ing to a consideration of their domestic 
policy, I lament to say there is no cause 
for approbation, although one would have 
supposed that having by their failures and 
disgraces added so largely to the extraor- 
dinary expenditure of the country, they 
would, at least, have devised some sys- 
tematic arrangement of finance to pro- 
vide for the increased expence. We had 
a debate on this subject the other night, 
when two of my noble friends near me 
(lords Lauderdale and Lansdowne) urged 
with their usual ability and information 
the impolicy and improvidence of the 
system of finance, (if system it could be 
called) adopted by his Majesty’s ministers* 
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They pointed out, by a reference to the 
Ia»t three years/ the practical illustrations 
of that improvident expenditure, which 
has exceeded by between eight and ten 
millions annually, the united scale of ex- 
pence of the last administration— that ad- 
ministration w'hich was so reviled by their 
political adversaries for a sordid economy, 
destructive, as they alleged, to the cha- 
racter of the country, and little consistent, 
it was said, with its permanent prosperity. 
Yet Ins Majesty^s ministers never thought 
it necessary to take one single step to pro- 
vide for the excess created by their own 
mismanaged operations. This has been 
met by temporary expedients — expedients 
as little suited to the permanent pros- 
perity of the country, as the expenditure 
itself was adapted to the state of its re- 
sources. In the year 1807, the first year 
of their administration, the minister wdio 
had the care of the finances, carried into 
i lFeet the financial arrangements of his 
predecessor so far as it served his pur- 
jiose ; that is, he charged the interest of 
52 millions upon the war taxes, without 
adopting the other remedial parts of the 
system of my noble friend. In the fol- 
lowing year, I 806, wc find the resources 
raised by a variety of means. The com- 
mittee of finance procured for them from 
liie bank, an advance without interest of 
3,500,000/. by which the loan wanted for 
the year was reduced to 8,000,000/. and 
the charge for interest, sinking fund and 
management amounted to 72P,000/. To 
meet this charge, the chancellor of the 
l^lxcbeqiier availed himself of the follow- 
ing means : 

From the Bank, as a reduction 
from what they had previ- 
ously received for the ma- 
nagement of the national 

•debt .£.65,000 

Annuities charged on the con- 
solidated fund, which had 
fallen in, amounting to 375,000 

In all £. 440,000 
There then remained of the provision for 
the year to be raised by ne^ taxes, 
289,000/. for which he provided by the 
very novel and ingenious expedient of an 
increased per centage on the assessed 
taxes, and increasing the stamp duties to 
the amount of 290,000/. In 1 809 de- 
frayed the charges of the year by once 
more, but to an unheard-of amount, break- 
ing in upon the war taxes, having made 
tliem answerable for the interest and sink* 


ing fund on the lo&hs, amounting to 
1,040,0(K)/. This was an enormous de- 
parture from the system adopted and per- 
severed in with so much difficulty, of 
raising taxes within the year to meet the 
annual expences, aild of reducing, as much 
as possible, the amount of the annua) ‘loans* 
In the present year, 1810, the interest oh 
the loan, amounting to 970,000/. has been 
charged on the consolidated fund, without 
any new provision whatever being made 
to meet it. This the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has attempted to justify on the 
grounds of the great produce of the stamp 
duties imposed in the year 1808, beyond 
the sum for which they were then taken. 
Such a principle has never before been 
acted upon, although, in point of fact, a 
similar increase of produce has often oc- 
curred without any one instance of such 
an application as the present, since the 
consolidated fund was established in If 86, 
And, my lords, the strong and unanswer- 
able objeerton which a right lion, friend of 
mine made to such an application, is, that, 
the public creditor has a right to the whole 
security, because the interest of all stock 
created by any loan, being charged upon 
the consolidated fund generally, the sur- 
plus of any one dutj?^ should go to make up 
the defieJency of another. For instance, 
on the 5th of January 1610, wdien the 
taxes imposed in 1808 gave a surplus, the 
taxes imposed in 1805 and 1806, leave a 
deficiency ; or, taking the statement with 
the whole of the charge, fi)r the present 
year included, it will stand thus, viz. 
Charge on the consolidated 
fund for seven years, ending . 

5th of January, LSIO .£.7,258,430 

Produce of taxes raised to 

meet the same 8,545,729 

Surplus overcharged on the 7 

years 1 ,287,279 

I>educt the charge of this year, 
as provision made* for the 
new loan 970,000 

There will remain a surplus of . 

no more than 317,279 

Is tins a wise system for his Majesty^* 
government to act upon, in their financ ial 
arrangements? Ought they to depend 
upon the produce of a year of mucli ex- 
traordinary rewenue, not calculated upon 
by the chancellor of the exchequer him- 
self to be permanent ? Indeed the arrears 
of the assessed taxes alone, collected this 
year, amounted to above 500,(X)0/. What 
have they to expect, when in a future year 
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6uch temporary sources of supply fail, but 
that we must experience a deficiency in 
the means to provide for the expenditure? 
Is. not this a justifiable cause for the inter* 
ference uf your lordships? Is it wot a suf- 
ficient motive to inquire fully into the 
•'state of your resources; and vigilantly to 
giidiu against measures having such a di- 
rect tendency as I have described ? My 
lords, 1 say it is impossible to expect ul- 
timate safety, unless the resources of this 
country are rescued from such impro- 
vidence and niismanagement. I entreat 
you lljoa seriously to look into the conse- 
quences of the present wasteful expedients, 
and to consider wiiat under the present 
circumstances 4»f the world you would 
liuve to ;:rovidc for, even in a year orpeace- 
Th:i V, hiicli go to meet your peace 

Ci;' uldisitmeiU, consist oi' ihe surplus of the 
corisuiidii4eti fund, adtied to the annual 
duties, li r;i»eriy cidled the land and malt 
taxes. I liking the sni jdus of tlie consoii- 
dattal fluid at five liii! lions, aiubthe anriuai 
duties at three, those, with the lottery, 
consriuite tiie whole fund to meet youi 
peace eslaidishinent. Now it has been 
esiunated by tlioso best nhle to fi)rni a 
judguu ut uj>on tile suhjet t, tliat ifie 
estahll.^h!u«nr upon a jieace ctudd not 
be less liuiii liiuou milluuis and as 
3 'our grout r lutids would !!(•♦ aih rd nu.ue 
liian S,.300,D() )/. your ineahs \>oul(i 
less than y»>ur expenditure, by ai, liasl 
£),3C)- ),CK)0/ ; and lor this large tlifieieiK y 
you would iiave lo pjovide by au audition 
to your j»ennanent taxes. My lords, tak- 
ing rhi-; vii w tif lijc Mjbj« ct, is it not ini ad 
diiional reason for calling upciii your lord- 
^hips tt> give some ebet k lo ministers pei ^ 
severing in such a dtslruciive course 
D(ies it not become necessary to take a 
view of the diiiicuities in whieh they have 
placed the corinlry, and lo compel those 
entrii ted with the adininislralion of pub- 
lic affairs to tletcjniwne upon some perma- 
nent system of finarH*e, t:alculaied to avoid 
?iny anticipation of our re maining re- 
sources, without making provision for dif- 
fienUies actually foreseen ? 

The next subject to which I would call 
your lordships' attention, i.s one not yield- 
ing in importanctf^to any of the former 
points to which I have adverted. It is to 
the present state of your i;irculation. I 
tvaa one of that committee which was ap- 
pointed on the stoppage of the Bank; I 
can give it no other name. Although a 
member (>f that coAimittee which recom- 
mended what wst9 called a restriction vtf 


the Bank, with regard to its pigment in 
specie, I certainly , differed from the ma« 
jority on that subjetl, 1 did conceive^ 
notwithstanding, the great stress laid upon 
the difficulty of the situation in which the 
bank was placed, that it would be more 
advisable to submit to any extremity, 
rather than proceed to the adoption of a, 
measure, so novel in thi.s great commercial 
country, and so utterly in cconcileablc with, 
all the maxims and habits of the people. 
The committee w^ere, however, of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and their proposition was 
sanctioned by a resolution of the House 
of Commons. Upon that occasion I ar- 
gued against the expediency of such a mea- 
sure, to meet the exW of that day. I did 
express my fears, that the pernicious ef- 
iecis of that proposition would be, to ex- 
tend the circulation of paper so far, that 
its ilcpiecialioa would follow, and with it 
tile gieiit and numerous diiiicuities con- 
nected vviih the remedy of such an evil. 
My apprchLnsiou.s have been unhappily 
realivied; -the evil I dreaded has actually 
arrived ; and yet noi a singU* ste[> hasheea 
taken by his M i jelly’s government, upon a 
question invtd\ ing si;cli ilelitau* and mo- 
mentous inlcresN, If at the rime the re- 
striction was origuit I y adopt* li, any one 
had i ilk' *1 .d‘ iu continuance, for three or 
evMi the supposition wmuld liave 

been con-i'icr. n txiravauame itself; the 
v(' -v minfu oof die thought vvouhl have 
alarmed tin vviiole rouniry ; hut what 
ilu* fact It lias now cominued fur 13 
y* ars, and thougii witliin that interval 
tilt re was one year of peai e, yet up to the 
present period nothing has been done by 
ininislers. towc^rds any ariangemenl, cal- 
culau d to put an end to a system of cir- 
culation, w hich was at fir.si only inirodueed 
on the griiund that it was not intended to 
be perinarient. It is true, that the quc?!j- 
ti*»n has been taken up in tlie other House 
of Parliament, and frein the talents, and 
research ol a learned friend of mine, with 
whom ilie measure of appointing thatcom- 
mittee originated, 1 entertain hopes of de- 
riving much valuable information upon 
the subject ; still I ask your lordships to 
consider whetiier the subject is not of such 
sufficient, such pressing importance, to de- 
mand your immediate interference. The 
inconvenience resulting from your depre- 
ciated paper circulation is universally felt. 
It has been felt in the rales of exchange 
with foreign countries, in the. great incre^ise 
in the price of bullion, and I have the au<» 
tborky of bis ministerii (or 
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8erting, that it has been grievously felt, in 
conducting the operations of war. Those 
operations, my lords, whii h the very in- 
troduction of this restriction act. (short- 
sighted policy) was intended to assist and 
to lacilitate, have been by this very mea- 
sure, as fs confessetl by his Majesty’s 
government, crippled and confounded. 
This is a subject to which the considera- 
tion of parliament ought to be speedily 
and seriously directed. Wliai the suitable 
remedies are, it is not so easy to divine 
but I have no hesitation in stating my 
opinion that you ought now, w^ithoul delay, 
to provide the means of bringing back 
the bank, within such time as it may be 
done without great inccmveiiience, or dan- 
ger to the country, to that system which 
is alone consistent with a free circulation, 
and without which trade cannot be sup- 
ported— I mean the system of paying its 
notes on demand in cash. 

Connected with our domestic situation 
there are many other points of considerable 
importance.— There is one subject in par- 
ticular, which has been recently brought 
under the consideration of th^s House ; 
the decision of parliament wiih respt^ct to 
which I cannot too deeply deplore:— I 
need hardly say, that I allude to ihe ques- 
tion upon the petition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. I will not enlarge upon the merits 
of a question, which has so lately bet n 
discussed, but 1 ever shall contend, that if 
you would preserve this country from the 
many dangers which surround it— if you 
would secure it from tiie meditated attack 
with which it is menaced, the sure and 
salutary means of arriving at so desirable 
an end, are by conciliation, and by placing 
a just confidence in every desciiplioti el 
the kina’s subjects ; by uniting the hearts 
and hands of all classes of the people, in 
tlfh defence of their common country. • 

The noble marquis in the blue ribband, 
(lord Wellesley) when exhorting your 
lordships on a former debate, to persevere 
In the prosecution of the war in Portugal 
and Spain, dwelt largely on the danger 
that would threaten this country, and upon 
the facilities ailorded to the enemy in his 
designs of inva.sion if France should effect 
the conquest of that peninsula. But he 
particularly entreated your lordships to 
contemplate what might he the situation 
of Ireland under such a state of things. I 
also entreat him and you, my lords, to be- 
stow your moat serious attention upon the 
Slate of Ireland, not indeed with the view 
i)f conUouing your armies in Spain, and 
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Portugal ; but for the purpose ofstrength- 
eniiig 3 ^our most exposed and most vul- 
nerable points at home. It is true, I fear, 
that France wdll possess, and, shortly too, 
a point, from which the most formidable, 
iittack may be directed against the shores 
of Ireland." Let iis then, my lords, before 
it be too late, provide for it that best secu- 
rity, that chief defence, more impregnable 
than fortificaiions and navie.s. — I mepn 
the cordial attachment and combined 
energies of its whole pe^iple. Of your 
successful resistance to the attempts of 
your enemy , there would then, indeed, be 
little ground for doulit or apprehension. 
With this persuasion, I do confidently 
hope that notwithsiaiuling the rei ent de- 
cision, this g'*eat qiie.stion will yet be 
taken up by your lordships. lam indeed 
far frona thinking that what is called Ca- 
tholic emancipation, would be alone suf- 
ficient to erailicate the many poll Real 
evils engendered during six hundred years 
of unvarying misgovernment. Would to 
God that a single act of Pariiament could • 
possess that power, and at mice remove 
iVoni Ireland all grovinds of compiaint, and 
all pretexts of disafleciion ! But though 
other nVasures besides concession to the 
Catholics, are m*cessary to the ameliora- 
tion and prosperity of the Irish people, 
let that be tjie first and preliminary step 
in your progress t«» concilialimi ; make it 
the point from which you t ike your de- 
parture, to accomplish the great work of 
healing the divisii ns of the empire ; and 
from wliieh, btdieve me, you will proceed 
with feelings of renovated hope and re- 
ertiited strength. Then will it be. tully ia 
your power to apply your consideration 
to other circumstances of domestic po- 
licVt suv h as the amelioraiiou of the ly tho 
system, the diffusion of education, mea- 
sures of wdiich that country stands much 
in need. By adopting such a line of po- 
licy, you would make Ireland, now the 
source of your alarm, and object of youv 
anxiety, not only adequate to its own de^ 
fence against every attack, but actually 
competent to furnish the means of sup- 
porting Jhe war, in whatever quarter the 
exigency of affairs niidit render your in» 
creased exertions necessary. 

In thedischarge of my public duly, t 
have this night, my lords, arraigned his 
Majesty’s ministers, for pursuing a line of 
conduct respecting the operaiions of thc) 
w^ar, and the external iJifliculues we 
rien.:e, wholly the reverse of that 
ihq situation of this country aiiS the cir* 
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cu instances of the world rendered abso* 
lately necessary- Not less widely differ- 
ent from true wisdom and sound policy 
has been their marked inattention to the 
]ust complaints of the people ; their in- 
diftereiice to the public solicitude, for a 
timely and salutary reform, not merely in 
matters of expenditure, but of those abuses 
in our political system which the lapse of 
time and the inroads of corruption have 
produced. 

I have stated to your lordships, the 
amount of expence incurred only in your 
financial measures, and undoubtedly it is 
by bringing these great branches of the 
public service within such limits as are 
consistent with the public safety, that 
any great saving can be expected. In the 
present situation of this country, much 
may indeed be done by the suppression 
of useless unnecessary offices, by the limi- 
tation of great lucrative ones, where no 
duty is performed by the person in posses- 
sion, but of course I speak not of interfer- 
ing with offices conferred for services pre- 
viously rendered. Much remains and 
ought to be done both to satisfy the pub- 
lic, and to guard the government from the 
pernicious effects of an inffuenefe which 
IS too rapidly spreading abroad. It is not 
to be denied that considerable savings 
may be made without inconvenience lo 
the public ; althT>ugh I can by no means 
encourage the prevalent delusion, that any 
very great alleviation of the public bur- 
thens \vouId follow the extinction of such 
offices ; but what can he done with pro- 
priety ought to be done without delay. 1 
sm an^lious to be fairl 3 r understood upon 
this subject. 1 am not one of those tvho 
will flatter the people by asserting that 
every office of this kind ought to be swept 
away and wholly desiroj’^ed. I am pre- 
pared to admit that the whole amount of 
Eavings from this quarter, as compared 
wdth the national expence, would not be 
considerable. I am ready to go further, 
and admit the necessity and policy of 
some slich fund, existing to reward great 
and meritorious public services ? and that 
the right of distributing its fniitr should 
be sole)}’’ vested fn the crown. What 
would be the effect of a contrary policy ? 
1 am really ashamed to trespass upon your 
lordships* attention, by further enlarging 
on a topic so well understood by this 
House ; but from what we are daily in the 
habit of hearing o» this subject, I am de- 
sirous of speaking out plainly. Can it, I 
fisk, be useful or advantageous to the pub- 


lic ; cfiin it be an economy consistent wdth 
the due aijiministration of the government, 
which by confining -all the necessary bu- 
siness of the state to persons of large in- 
dependent private fortunes,— persons from 
the nature and habits of mankind not to b^ 
supposed always the best qualifred to dis- 
charge such great and various duties,— 
would exclude from office and merited 
emolument, men of the most transcendant 
endowments, wdth integrity and abilities 
peculiarly suited to promote the interest 
and perpetuate the glory of their country ? 
Select the proudest periods of your history, 
when the character of this country, in 
arms and in policy, appeared most con- 
.spicuGus, and you will find that the most 
distinguished persons in the direction of 
its concerns, were men, who by the ex- 
ercise of their splendid talents, had risen 
from comparative obscurity in life to the 
most elevated situations ; combining the 
honour and prosperity of the country with 
their own individual exaltation. Nor, in- 
deed, have tlie people ever looked with 
disapprobation or with envy at tlic rewards 
or successes of such illustrious characters. 
Who that viewed the manors and domains 
of Burleigh, ever beheld with unpleasing 
recollections that monument of national 
gratitude, to that best of ministers in the 
most glorious of reigns ! If the crown 
should be deprived of the power to re- 
ward great and eminent public service ; 
if the most brilliant and efficient talents, 
the most honourable ambition were thus 
exiled from the administration of public 
affairs, to whose hands would iiic important 
trusts and best interests of the country be 
committed ? Either to persons of large 
private fortunes, not always the best qua- 
lified to superintend them, or to greedy 
and proffigate adventurers, ready to re- 
munerate themselves by their exactioh<», 
and their frauds, for the deprivation of tliat 
fund now constituted to reward great and 
meritorious claims. This proposition it is 
impossible to controvert ; a contrary 
system would neither be dictated by jus- 
tice, polic}%. nor even by common sense. 
It would expose the country to the ridi- 
cule of the world. But at the same time, 
my lords, that I feel the absolute neces- 
sity of preserving such a fond at tl>e dis- 
posal of the crown, I am also most anxious 
that it should be liihited in its amount, 
and regulated in its object ; that it should 
be guarded by wholesome restrictions froiA 
misapplication and abuse ; but above alb 
that any obnoxiMU instance of its being 
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misapplied^ where the abuse was flagrant, 
and consequent discontent propagated, 
should be immediately visited with con- 
dign censure. The interests arid feelings 
of the public require this course; and 
though I am the last man disposed to so- 
licit your lordships to yield to any unrea- 
sonable clamour abroad, yet under the 
pressure of their burthens, and ivith the 
sacrifices which the people are called 
upon to make, I consider it the duty of 
your lordships to spare their feelings, and 
consult their ease in those respects, as well 
as in larger and more important savings. 
An economy of this kind will produce the 
most advantageous eflects ; it will tend to 
allay that disposition to complaint which 
is so generally gone abroad. In that point 
of view alone its benefits would be incalcul- 
able. 

There is connected with this subject 
another to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of your lordships. I am not disposed 
to go t he length of those fanciful theorists, 
ropeeti ng all the’ evils which, they pre- 
tend to discover in the practice of the 
government, or to deny the legitimate in- 
fluence of the crown to a certain extent. 
1 would state, however, that it should be 
limited within due bounds, in order to 
produce the advantages to be derived from 
Its beneficial exercise. Those certain and 
necessary limits, it is my firm persuasion 
the influence of the government has, of 
late years, very considerably exceeded. 
We recently had a discussion upon the 
subject of reversions, when it was con- 
tended by a noble vigeount, upon the 
authority of a pamphlet, written by a 
member of the other House, that such 
influence had not increased. The opi- 
nion I then resisted, and iny subsequent 
reflections have confirmed me in the pro- 
priety of the opposition. I am most qn- 
wiiling to trouble you with the details; 
but is it possible to imagine or contend, 
tliat with an annual expenditure, increased 
from sixteen millions to eighty-five mil- 
lions — with such immense public esta- 
blishments, both at home .and abroad, em- 
ploying so much labour, and exerting so 
much patronage, — that with the extension 
of your power and dominion in India, 
from recent territorial acquisitions, and of , 
colonial possessions in every part of the 
globe, there has not also been created a 
corresponding influence, by yoiir increase 
ol civil, naval, and military servants; 
when in addition to all these you consider 
the vaH qumber of persons^ in conse- i 


quence of your augmented expenditure^ 
employed in the necessary labours of 
collecting the revenues, is it, I sny, pos- 
si ble, that under all these combined cir- 
cumstances, men can be found who not 
only deny the increase of this influence v> 
an excess heretofore unknown, but actu- 
all^r to assert that it has not at all increas- 
ed ? Firmly believing tliat it has increased, 
not only beyond all bound's, but beyond 
all calculation, I maintain that in additiou 
to Other motives of economy, where a re- 
duction can be fairly made, it ought to be 
made, as w ell to secure the other branches 
of the constitution against such an over- 
grown power in the executive, as to give 
satisfaction to the agitated feelings of the 
people. Upon all these grounds it is that 
I wish the wisdom and vigilance of parlia- 
ment to be directed to the promotion of 
an economical system in our financial ar- 
rangements, and to the diminution ofw an 
influence which has exceeded its legiti- 
mate limits, in a manner most dangerous 
to the liberties of the people. In recom-^ 
mending the reformation which I feel it* 
incumbent upon parliament to carry into 
effect, it is my particular object to have it 
taken up on a systematic view of the sub- 
ject. And here I have to lament that hi* 
Majesty^s ministers have not themselves 
seen the nece.ssity of recommending such 
objects to thft consideration of your lord- 
ships, — that they, whose first duty it was, 
have not formed a system suited to the 
exigencies of the times. But in this, as in 
every other instance, we see exhibited 
that fatal policy, that blind and criminal 
infatuation, wiiich has not only neglected 
every practicable remedy to relieve the 
people from unnecessary expence and 
galling irritation, by reducing large and 
insulting emoluments, but which has in- 
duced his Majesty's government to resist 
and spurn every propositi on of redress, 
and uniformly to defeinl and to encourage 
every species of abuse. Not satisrfied 
even with this reprehensible course, but a* 
if with the intention of exasperatjng the 
irritated mind of the public, almost re- 
duced to despair, offices of this descrip- 
tron have been bestowed not only where 
no claims of public sSrvice justified the 
gift, but at the moment when the very 
obj(^ct of ministerial favour was the sub- 
ject of great jcaloosy and of general ani- 
madversion with the" people. It is unne- 
cessary to allude more particularly to the 
person I mean, for I am sure your lord- 
ships will asp-ee with me, that had nd 
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claim upon the gratitude of his country 
which his public services could justify. 
Indeed, if be possessed any claim on that 
score, it was for that sort of service which 
constitutes the strongest objection to the 
existence of such oflices — I mean services 
performed in parliament. Here as in 
every other part of their conduct, his Ma- 
jesty's ministers continued by their errors 
and their crimes to disgust the feelings of 
the country, and to make it the duty of 
your lordships to pronounce their con- 
demnation. 

Having stated thus much, I am prepared 
to go further. 1 have hitherto spoke of 
financial reform, ami the reduction of 
needless offices : in my judgment, your 
lordships’ duty does not stop here. You 
are, my lords, in the situation wherein it 
is incumbent upon us to look into these 
defects, which, having arisen through 
tim^*, have injured the frame and corrupt- 
ed the practice of our constitution, and to 
apply to the abuse such reinody as can 
be effected by a gradual, temperate and 
judicious reform, suited to the nature of 
the evil, the character of the government, 
nnd the principles of the constitution. I 
would not have ventured to make this 
avowal to your lordships, without much 
previous thought, and the most deliberate 
circumspection. The question of reform 
has long engaged my most 'serious con- 
templation. At an early period of iny 
life, 1 certainly took up strong opinions 
upon this subject, and pursued them with 
all that eager hope and sanguine expecta- 
tion, so natural to the ardour of youth. I 
will not say that there may not have arisen 
fome cfiflerence between my present sen- 
timents and former impressions; still I 
beg leave to assure your lordships, that 
the general opinions 1 then formed,! have 
not in my inaturer age seen cause to 
change, and that whatever distinction ex- 
ists between niy early and my present 
views of reform, on its great grounds that 
question has not been abandoned by me. 
That a degree of difference exists between 
my present and former impressions is what 
I freely acknowledge; he, indeed, must 
have either been prematurely wise, cr 
muist have learned^ little by experience, 
who, after a lap^^e of twenty years, can 
lof>k «pon a subject of this nature, in all 
respet^tSp precisely in the same liglit. But 
thotigh I am disposed so^»erly and cauti- 
ously to estimate the principles of the 
oonstitution-^thougVi, perhaps, I do not 
eee in thoisaiim high colouring the extent 


of the evil sought to be redressed; and am 
more doubtful as to the strength and ccr* 
tainty of the remedy^ recommended to be 
applied ; still after as serious and dispas- 
sifutate a consideration as I can give, to 
what I believe the most important ques- 
tion that can employ your lordships^ at- 
tention, it is my conscientious opinion that 
much good would result from the adoption 
of the salutary principle of reform gradu- 
ally applied to the correction of those cx- 
isling abuses, to whicli the progress of 
time must have unavoidably given birth; 
taking especial care that the measures of 
reform to be pursut^d should be marked 
out by the constitution itself, and in no 
case exceed its wholesome limits. With 
respect to any specific proposition of re- 
form of the other House of Parliament, I 
know not how to speak of it, fearful lest 
even in introducing the topic, I should 
transgress the bounds of that resjiect due 
to an integral branch of ihe legislature, 
and most particularly as the propriety of 
any proposition of this nature must rest 
upon the acknowledged imperfections of 
that branch, together vvith the abuses 
which have rendered it less strong as a 
barrier for the people, against the en- 
croachments of power. But as nothing 
can be done on this subject without thtt 
concurrence of all the branches of the le- 
gislature; and as that which affects one 
branch concerns us all — as the question 
itself is of the highest importance to the 
nation at large, it is, my lords, of parti- 
cular conseijuencc even to so humble an 
individual as myself, that my opinion on 
this subject should not be misrepresented. 
I therefore am ready to declare my deter- 
mination to abide by the sentiments I 
have before expressed ; and that I am 
now, as 1 was formerly, the advocate of a 
temperate, gradual, judicious correction «of 
those delects which lime has introduced, 
and of those abuses in the constitution of 
the other House of Parliament, which give 
most scandal to the public, at the same 
time that they furnish designing men with 
a prerext for inffaming the minds of the 
multitude, only to mislead them from 
their irue interest. To such a system X 
am a decided friend— -wherever it shall be 
brought forward, from me it shall receive 
an anxious and sincere support. But as I 
never have, so I never will rest my ideas 
of salutary reform on the grounds of the- 
oretic perfection. While I shall ever be 
ready to correct by the fixed principles 
of the constitution^ an admitted iaconvov 
3 
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nielice v^hefe that inconvenience is prac- 
ticaHy felty I continue to disapprove of 
alVthbse general aiid vague spccnlations 
in \Vbich soirie men would vvish to engage. 

It was ;in objection formerly urgecVand 
which has of late by cc*rtain persons been 
revived against many of the best parts of 
our constitution^ and particularly against 
the powers and privileges of the respec- 
tive branches of the legislature, that they 
are not to be found enacted in any statute', 
or created by any written document; but 
what such persons advance as an objection 
to the practice of the constitution, 1 have 
ever considered as one of its greatest per- 
fections. To this conviction I have been 
led, by all that I have learned from the 
highest authorities, authorities alas! with 
w^hose 'presence and instruction we shall 
no more be enlightened ; but whoso ta- 
lents, wisdom, and cmistitutional learning, 
we all acknowledge and revere. It is the 
folly and presumption of the present day 
to adopt a contrary doctrine — to decry 
every thing that is not defined hy statute 
-^to deny all authority to any usage grow- 
ing out of the principles of the constitu- 
tion, if it happens not to be expressly sup- 
ported by written law. is it now for 

the first time that such dangerous errors 
have been propagated in this country by 
mischievous or misguided men; similar 
objections were once before urged, though 
from other qtiarters, against the powers of 
parliament, and led in their turn to the 
triumph of persons, who were equally 
enemies of all powers and privileges, 
in whichever branch of the legislature 
they might be vested— persons whose 
objections are of a truly radical na- 
ture, and go against the existence of all 
authority and controul whatever, except 
that which their own hands have usurped. 

I tfieed not remind your lordships that 
these political heresies plunged the coun- 
try into universal anarchy, and had well 
nigh subjected it for ever loan arbitrary 
government. Happily by its own inhe- 
rent powers the constitution recovered it- 
self, and gradually established and as- 
signed to its various branches, rights pe- 
culiar to each but necessary to the preser- 
vation of all, which in the harmony and 
co-operation of all its powers, have been 
foiind to give the best practical effect to 
iu principles, and to lead directly to that 
«<yttcm of efficientr government best adapt- 
ed to the spirit and happiness of a free 
people. If, my lords, any consideration 
more than another ooijdkl confirm me in ; 
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th^ validity of this cloctritio, it would be 
the concurrent opui ion df that great 
Statesman, by whom it is the pride oi my 
life to have been iiiSiructed and informed 
in the early part of my political career, I 
mean Mr. JFox, wdiose views respecting re- 
form I had fi:equt?nt oppot;t unities of as- 
certaining in the course of many debates^ 
and than whom there never existed on© 
who more fully understood the principles ' 
or more affectioiiately appreciated the’ 
blessings of the venerable constitution 
under which he lived. If, in his political^ 
creed, there was one article w hich lie held 
more steil lastly than another, it was that 
while a system was practically good he 
would alw'ays abstain from mending itby'^ 
theories. And never, my lords, can I 
forget his powerful observations, when in 
his place in parliament, he stated his con- 
viction of the absolute impossibility of 
providing for all the variety of human 
events, by any previous speculative plans r 
For, said he, I think, that if a number of 
the wirest, ablest, and most virtuous men 
that ever adorned and improved htrmafi 
life, were collected together and seated 
round a table to devise d priori, a consti- 
tution for a state, it is my persuasion, that 
notwithstanding all their ability and vir- 
tue, they would not succeed in adapting 
a system to the purposes required, but 
must necessarily leave it to be fitted by 
great alterations in the practice, and many ’ 
deviations from the original design. And 
this opinion he was wont to' illustrate by 
the familiar but apt example of building a 
house, wliich, notwithstanding all the study 
and consideration previously bestowed 
upon the plan, was never yet known to 
supply every want or to provide all the 
accommodations which in the subsequent 
occupation of it were found to be neces- 
sary. Nay, he used to remark, that how- 
ever fine to look at a regular paper plan 
might be, no house was so commodious' 
and so habitable as one w hich was built 
from time to time, piecc-meal, and without 
any regular design. To those principles of 
practical reform, so wisely enforced by 
that great statesman, I am determined to 
adhere ; "and the acquiescence of your 
lordships, it is my du^ also to solicit ; 
again repeating that the remedy I seek, 
shall be limited by the existing defects^ 
shall be market] by the constitution it- 
self, and not launch out into any extrava- 
gance of theory, which even appearancei 
may recommend. • 

My lords, ihia is no new oBiftioii of. 
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fiM4ie ; i^r if your lordsliips will be pleas^ 
ed lend your attention to any&t^ement 
r^ 9 pecting so humble an individual as my- 
self^ I think it is in my power to prove to 
your satisfUfition, that none other was ever 
entertained by me. It is necessary that I 
s!u)uld go so fiir bi^ck a.\ the year 1792, a 
period when such opinions were made the 
subject of more political heat and conten- 
tion than at any subsequent time. At 
that period a society was formed to pro- 
mote the cause of parliamentary reform, 
under the denomination of the Friends of 
the People ; and of this society I had the 
honour to be a member. At that time the 
friends of the people both collectively and 
individually were exposed to much niis- 
representatioii. VVe were subjected then, 
as it is my fate now, to have our motives 
and our conduct made the objects of great 
and unmerited obloquy. We were then 
hey up to obloquy by the same descrip- 
tion of persons, who now describe us as no 
sincere friends to reform, no .real advo- 
cates for the rights of the people, because 
* we were not prepared to support, w’hat 
was then as it is now called, and most 
falsely called, a radical reform. These 
charges were communicated to the world 
in two declarations, publi^ihed by a societ}^ 
formed at the same time, for the purpose 
of promoting constitutional information. 
In consequence of these chiirges, and in 
answer to some letters addressed to us by 
individuals, one of which was from major 
Cartwright, who took the same part then 
as he does now, and I believe, conscien- 
tiously, we felt it necessary to make a 
public declaration of the principles upon 
which we associated, and of liic constitu- 
iiorial objects to Avhich our exertions were 
directed. It was signed by my imblc 
friend near me, (the duke of Bedford) 
then lord John I^usscU, and with your j 
lordships permission, I w ill now pi-^icocd 
to read it. 

May 12, 17027 We profess not to 
" entcilaiu a wdsh ^ tliat the groat pi tii, j 
of public bciient w liich Mr. Paine has j 
so powerfully recommended, shouid be 
carried into enect ;' nor to amur:o our 
** fellow citizens with the 

promise of obUvnitig for them ^ the 
rights Cl tlio people in their full ex- 
tent,^ the indefinite language of delu- 
" sion, wdiicb, by opening unbounded 
prospects of poll deal adventure, tends to 
destroy that public opinion, ^vhith is 
the support of ajl true governments, 
and to excite a spirit of iiiuovaUoii, of 


which no wisdom can foresee the effect, 
" no skill divert the course. We view 
" man as be is, the creature of habit us 
well fis of reason. We think it thcre- 
fore our bounden duty to propose no ex- 
treme changes, which, however spe- 
** cious in theory, can never be accom- 
plished without violence to the settled 
opinions of mankind, nor attempted 
vidthout endangering some of the most 
inestimable advantages we enjoy. Wo 
" are convinced that the people bear a 
fixed attachment to the happy form of 
** our government, and to tlie genuine 
principles of our constitution ; these we 
cherish as the objects of such attention^ 
not from any implicit reverence or ha* 
bitual superstition, but as institutions 
best calculated to produce the happiness 
of man in civil society ; and it is be- 
* cause we are convinced tliat abuses are 
undermining and corrupting them that 
we have asspeiated for tlie preservation 
of those principles. We wish to reform 
the constitution because we wish to pre- 
serve it.^^ 

[We conclude by declining all further 
intercourse in these words.] 

We must beg leave to decline all fu- 
ture intercourse with a society whose 
views and objects, as far as we can col- 
" lect them from the various resolutions 
and proceedings which have been pub- 
** iished, we cannot help regarding as ir- 
reconcileable with those real interests 
on which we profess to inform and en- 
lighten the people. 

These were my opinions in 1792; and 
I at this bou«* continue to maintain them. 
These were the opinions arraigned by a 
lescription of persons with whom I then 
disclaimed all intercourse. They are the 
opinions now censured and misrepresented 
by the very same men, with whom 1 stUl 
disclaim all interconrso or association. I 
do not impute motives to any of them, 
aUhough J feel lio.v uncharitably they 
have ailributed my conduct to motives 
of ihe wori-i dcscripli on ; I accuse no man 
of bad inUnuions, aU Lough one should bet 
disposexi from recent exposures, and from, 
ilie sljar.icful conspiracies which every 
day is bringing to light, to think that 
same ofthoi^e most active in vilifying the 
conduct of others, have themselves vio- 
lated all those principles of honour and* 
morality, which constitute the only sure 
basis of social life. Many of them, I sin- 
cerely believe, are actuated by no impro- 
per or worthy tapUvc^ hovsfove.c they 
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may hare been imposed upon and misled ; 
some I cannot aitogcther acquit. The 
path they are treading is dangerous in the 
extreme, and demands the most vigilant 
caution to prevent it from leading to a 
tatal termination. Whenever this great 
question shall be taken up by the people 
of this country seriously and afiectionate- 
ly — (for, notwithstanding all we every 
day hear, 1 doubt much whether there 
exists a very general disposition in favour 
of this measure,) there will then be a fair 
prospect of accomplishing it, in a man- 
iicr consistent with the security of the 
const! tuiion. Ihit until the country shall 
have expressed its opinion upon this sub- 
ject, the examples of the other nations of 
Europe should deter us from any preci- 
pitate attempt to hurry on to prema- 
ture or violent operation, a measure on 
which the best interests of the nation so 
essentially depend. I'or myself, I beg 
leave to repeat, that when I feel it my 
duty to give my support to it, it is on those 
principles which I have before Ijid down; 
those principles depend on practical views, 
wliich have been approved by all the 
great and honest men, who have been 
heretofore favourable to the measure 
of a temperate lelorin. 'J'he relorm 
that tluy wisiked, and which alone I 
will support, is that which amends, not 
that which would subvert, the consti- 
tution. The ciiaiige which 1 desire to see 
effected by teujperate and constitutional 
means, is one which has lor its object tlic 
restoration not the ruin of the government. 
When I act, my lords, in this cause, it will 
be in opposition to men, who under the 
pretext of reform, would drive us into 
wild extravagant theories, wholly incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of 
our system. I have dwelt thus long upon 
the subject, from my full conviction that 
to the success of a temperate reform, no 
impediment is calculated to have a more 
hostihe influence than the attempt to force 
a reform by public clamour. Well would 
it be if government directing its views to 
the indispensable necessity of restoring 
the decayed energies of the constitution, 
should take up this great question with all 
that ^und and statesmanlike caution, 
which it demands, and by moderate dis- 
cussion, and seasonable relief, assuage the 
discontent which an opposite liue of con- 
duct has created in the public mind, and 
which l am afraid at this moment too ge- 
nerally prevails. In proportion as this 
question hm been agitated by the public. 


I have been extremely desirous, that my 
opinions on it s^hollld be folly known ; be- 
lievinfg, as I sincerely do, tbut they are 
the onhy principles upon which reform can 
be effected, without endktngerfng the con- 
stitution. 

If, my lords, my anxiety to be fully un- 
derstood upon the question of reform was 
great, it is not less so, upon another, af-^ 
fecting the privileges of both Houses of 
Parliament, and which is now so rnacb 
the ground of popular agitation. I trust, 
my lords, that I shall not be supposed ca- 
pable of doing any thing so improper, as 
to enter into the pafTtieular coiVsideration 
of a question now depending for decision* 
in another place ; more particularly as it 
may eventually be submitted to the final 
judgment of your lordships. My only ob- 
ject in adverting to the subject generally 
is, to meet and to correct tliosc pernicious 
errors which are industriouslj^ pro;>ng'd*tHt 
out of doors, respecting the privileges of 
parliament.* Those privileges must de- 
pend on their evident utility and the in- 
dispensable necessity of their existence. 
If they are not founded upon those two 
principles, their exercise is unjust as well 
as inexpedient; and they ought not to 
exist. I>ut one instance of abuse cannot 
warrant the inference that they are gene- 
rally injurious and unfit to be supported 
cotuisiently With the constitution and the li- 
berties of the people. I contend, on the 
other hand, that they rest upon their known 
utility, upon their being necessary for 
preserving tliat freedom of discussion ami 
power of inquiry, w^ithout which parlia- 
ment would be incapacitated from dis- 
charging its most important functiofis. It 
is on this broad principle that I form my 
judgment; and if like the common law, 
that invaluable source of all the people’s 
blessings, it has its foundation in long 
usage, my opinion is strengthened, and 
iny argument rendered! invincible. All 
that is necessary for pariiament is the 
power to protect themselves in the free 
uncoiitrouled discharge of their public 
duties: so far then as privileges are* essen- 
tial to that end, they must possess them, 
but no •farther. They must have the 
power to prevent obst^actions, to protect 
themselvc*< from insult, and to enforce 
their decisions, should any rc'^istancc be 
made to theif authin ity. I>* prived of 
such power, what security has parliament, 
what security has the peojde for that just 
andunprejudiceddiscussion, for that focedom 
of deliberation, and for those ipinisterial 
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cm which# above all other privi- the people aa connected with them; But 
legea> our most valuable rights, depend ? even in the present times, when it has be*- 
Wliatevcr privileges are requisite for those come so much the fa^iion to vilify and de- 
purposes, parliament ex necessitate rti must fame alj public men, this doctrine has been 
possess, or it must altogether cease to be sanctioned by high and eminent authori- 
that which the constitution intended. And ties. That great statesman, Mr. Fox, 
though such powers should be carried (o than whom there never lived a more stre- 
the extent of imprisoning persons guilty nuous and sincere asserter of the peoplc^s 
of a contempt of its authority, it must still rights— a more irreconcilable, a more 
be remembered, that it is exercised for the bitter enemy of every species of oppres- 
protection of the people, and the mainte- sion ; whose knowledge of the const! tUf^aon, 
nance of public liberty. Against what and of constitutional law cannot be dis- 
obslructions, 1 ask, is it that the privi- puted, nay has not been questioned even 
leges of parliament are intended to pro- by those ignorant demagogues who res- 
vide? Is it not against the influence of the pect no man ; he, in the clearest and most 
crown ? Certainly, my lords ; and there forcible language — it is enough to say in 
18 no man who would go further than 1 his own language — stated his opinion in the 
would, in opposition to an unjustifiable support of those undoubted privileges, 
exercise of that influence. But is it not His great political opponent, Mr. Pitt, 
possible for other persons to excite against never attempted to controvert this opinion, 
parliament a popular indignation e(|ually and it is therefore to be presumed that he 
faul to. that uncontrouled <liscussion which held the same sentiments. Mr. Burke 
constitutes its essence ? If its deliberations too, and other eminent men of the day 
may be interrupted by popular insult and maintained the like principles; and surely 
commotion, as well as by royal encroach- when we .see so many high authorities, 
ment; if its decisions can be made the vvhodilfering on so many other subjects 
subject of the most degrading calumnies, all concurred on this, it does not require 
mid wide extended slanders, is not the even in this period of popular distrust, any 
idX'ium ardor p'uva juberuium violent exertion of charity, to conclude 

to be resisted, as the uncoiistilulional in- that iliey had not ail conspired against 
Vii^sion of the crown upon its freedom ? In the bbevtits of the people, and in support 
either case, I contend, parliament must pos- of parliamentary privileges, which were il- 
sess a power c ornmensurate* to the evil, legal and unconstilutionab It is an old and 
be exercised iuieriuilly and separately by sound observation, that even laws not put 
cilherHouse.withciUjecurringtoanyother in force, which have Iain upon your sta- 
branch of thcvcgislature. This, my lords, tule-book as a dead letter, ought not to be 
was the doctrine of our ancestors. This repealed without serious deliberation, un- 
doctrinc is the source from whence Iiave less some practical inconvenience has re- 
fprunglhe numerous civil blessings which suited from ilieir continuance ; and that 
the pbople of this country beyond all not unlit qoentiy the moment of repeal 
other nations of the world enjoy. It is has illustrated the wisdom ofthe enactment, 
the doctrine which the best an<l ablest This observation is not inapplicable to the 
jiitatesmen have uniformly held, since the privileges of parliament, which though 
Revolution, It is a doctrine which I have they may he argued against, can never he 
at all limes maintained, and to wiiich, I prhperly valued, uuiil, unhappily, their 
trust, I shall iilvar^ably adhere. I tliitdv extinction shall take place, when the evils 
It will be readily conceded to me that the of the rash innovation would awfully prove 
Revolution saved this country from the in- the wisdom of our ancestors in claiming 
tolerable scourge of arbitrary power, and asserting them. But, iny lords, I 
Whoever reflects upon the events of that wdll not rest my argument upon autho- 
glorious aera, and upon the conduct of the rilies however eminent and distinguished, 
great men to whose exertions wo are ip- It stands upon the broad basis I have al- 
debted for its success, a success which sc- ready stated, of general utility, and the 
cured to us all our liberties, all our en- absolute necessity of such powers, in 
joyments, must be convinced that if the order to preserve to parliament the due 
legislature had not then exercised those exercise of those important functions, 
pow'ers# now so thoughtlessly questioned, with which jt is entrusted. I am aware, 
should notat ihis’day have had, to de- my lords, of all the popular arguments 
bale in a House of .jParliantent, about the which have been employed, to excite in 
fxtcsitoixur prirlleges, or the rights of thr public mind an aversion to the exlsu 
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ence of those privileges, such as that no 
one ought to be jud^e in its own cause, 
dial the individual was punished without 
trial, and that the party injured. had no 
remedy or means of redress. My answer 
k, that those who tlius argue against the 
powers of parliament, ch'usc to forget that 
a supreme power must exist somewhere, 
and must be inherent in some part pf every 
eonstitwlion ; that in any government 
there must be a point beyond which there 
is no appeal. The arguments which they 
apply to parliament, would go to an extent 
hit* beyond the wishes of those who use 
ilieni, ami would tend to the nnnihiiatioii 
of some of the most valuable rights of the 
subject. For I ask, if upon such grounds 
parliament was to l)e dispossessed of its es- 
sential powers, if the abuse of a principle 
is to be perverted into an argument against 
its use, how could they, on the same rea- 
soning, allow to the House of Commons 
the supreme command over the public 
purse ; to your lordships, the supreme 
judicial power;' to the crown* the more 
dangerous power of appointing to offices, 
and the sole and complete controul of our 
fleets and armies? Nay, my lords, upon 
such arguments, wJiat would become of 
juries and their invaluable functions ? And 
yet we find sir Francis Burdelt, though 
the supporter of arguments that lead to 
the inference I have described, holding 
himself forth as a martyr in the same 
good old cause for which Ilanjpden died 
in the field, and Sydney and Russel on 
the scaffold ! No man, my lords, can en- 
tertain a more sincere veneration than I 
do for the names and memories of these 
xmdauiited patriots, who gloriously strug- 
gled, even to the sacrifice of life, to main- 
tain the rights and libert ies of ilieir coun- 
try ; but it more unfortunate allusion than 
tills, in my opinion, could n n possibly^be 
made. Sydney and Russt l did not iail 
martyrs to their resistan c of any stretch 
or undue exercise of the power or privi- 
leges of parliament ; tliey W'*re sacri- 
ficed through that corruption which did not 
allow parliament tlic powyer so necessary 
to controul one of t!ie w eakest and most 
wicked govcrnmeins that ever exisleil. 
And of what instrument, of wdiat branch of 
the constitution did that base government 
avail it^.elf in order to destroy them ? It 
M^as not parliament, my lords, but the ver- 
dict of a jury, that sent those illustrious 
patriots to their deaths,-^of a jury influ- 
enced by the most base and profligate 
judges: It is very far from my wish. 
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my* lords, to detract in the least from that 
most Valuable institution, the trial by 
jury ; but let tliose who W'ould argue 
from the abuse of a privilege or a power 
against the use of it consider to what 
an extent that argument may be carried, 
I have said so much to shew the futility of 
such doctrines, ^nd to influence yrour lord- 
ships by a calm and impartial discussion 
of the question to dissipate the delusions 
which continue to prevail. In ano- 
ther of these popular arguments, it 
is asked, will you allow a power to the 
House of Commons, wdiich is not possessed 
by the king ? My lords, I answer — the 
king\s functions do not require it ; to the 
House of Commons it is essential for the 
due performance of its duties. The func- 
tions of the crown arc those of benignity, 
favour and mercy ; and it is impossible in 
their exercise to bring the monarch into 
such a conflict with the passions and ivre- 
judiccs of his people as would render such 
a power necessary. Besides, the king 
has other efficient securities. Another 
good reason why such powers were never 
annexed to the crown, is that the king is 
an individual, and that it would not be 
wise or safe to have given to any in- 
dividual such a power, in addition to 
the sole command of the army, and the 
whole influence of the executive govern- 
ment. But tvith regard to parliament the 
case was widely different. Parliament 
lias oficii to originate harsh measures ; 
from it spring all the revenue laws ; in- 
deed all their ordinances are restraints 
upon the people, and as Mr. Burke ob- 
serves, the very imposition of taxei^brings 
them and the peoplq into perpetual con- 
flict with each other. But though severe 
and unpalatable, their measures are still 
necessary, and they ought to possess the 
means and power of protection, against 
any eff*>rt of popular discontent. Nor is 
mis the only argument, although I feel it 
a sufficient one. I have before requested 
your lordships to recur to the glorious 
a;ra of the revolution. Reverting once 
more to the same period, can we forget 
the outrages of ihose violent mobs excited 
in support even of the doctrine of non-re- 
sislancc,arul for the piu^ose of over-awing 
the legislature ? Not unfrequently have a 
deluded porlio^i of the public been excited 
even by the ministers of the crown for 
similar purposes; and late occasions have 
shewn lliat the holy cause of religion may 
itself be pressed into* such a service for 
the most mischievous of objeots* The 
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same power then may hereafter, as H has 
been heretofore, become necessary to pro- 
tect parliament in the due discharge of its 
functions ; and the question resolves it- 
self into this shape-«-whether there is any 
great danger of this power being abused, 
and whether it has ever been exercised 
to the oppression of the nation ? It has 
been unquestionably carrietl into pVactice 
in the best times of our history; although 
lam willing to admit, that there have been 
recent cases in which it would have been 
more wise and politic to forego its exercise. 
But 1 ask without fear, whether in the re- 
collection of any one who hears me, this 
power was ever exerted oppressi vely^ to 
the nation; and I think it but justice to 
the diderent governments which within 
my knowledge have had trie administra- 
tion of pubhc atl'airs, however i might 
have dihl red Irotn them on great pulitit! 
ffub^ct.s, to observe that they allowed as 
great a latitude of public discussion, and 
even of censure of parliamentary proceed- 
.ings, as^ was compatible with the safety 
and interests of a ^iate, in times of the 
greatest freedom. Could this lenient and 
Ibrbearing practice have arisen from ac- 
cident, or was it owing to particular indi- 
viduals, or particular period’s? Bather, 
lay lords, should we attribute it tSo the 
result of a general principle, whii Ii was 
acted upon by all governmenfs, and which 
was uot liable to degenerate into abuse. 
The very constitution of parliament was as 
a security that the privileges inherent in 
it would not be abused to any oppressive 
extent. They were in the possession not 
of one individual but of numbe rs, who it 
is improbable to suppose would combine 
in a scheme to oppress the people. Such 
a power vested in the crown, might be 
often arbitrarily exercised ; but as it is 
not likely that the members of this House 
would conspiiie together to abuse ihe 
povfer with which k is entrusted, it is still 
less* probable, that the members of the 
Mouse of Commons, who are 'elected by 
the pepple, and who to the people must 
veturii, would resolve together, arbitrarily 
or tyrannically, to exercise a privilege 
against the people, by which they lhen^• 
selves as member^ or as a part of that 
people> wore equally affected. But, even 
supposing such a conspiracy possible in 
contradfetion to all these natural reasons, 
are there not powers of controul against 
socb oppressive abuse, existing by the 
concurrent jnriidictWn of both branches 
of the le|;lslature ; and ultimately in the 


power vetted in the crown at once to ter- 
minate the abuse, by a dissolution of the 
parliament ? The only danger of great 
oppression would arise from a combination 
of the three branches of the legislature : a 
state of things too monstrous to be con- 
templated, and which, if it ever existed, 
would amount to a dissolution of the com- 
pact between the government and the 
people. In all those views of the ques- 
tion, I am fully satisfied, and every man 
who will enquire into the subject must ar- 
rive at the same conviction, that there are 
as many checks and securities imposed 
against the abuse of tire privilege as the 
nature oriium:iri idliiirs will permit. 

Much more, n^y lords, inigiit be said 
both on the tiieory and general principles 
connected with this subject, but I shall 
content myself with having stated enough 
IochII your loidships’altention to it,aiu] with 
creating that temperate discussion, which 
may djssipate the illusions now too preva- 
lent. 1 have felt it necessary to pursue 
this line of duty, with tl'ic hope oflvringing 
back, if possible, tiiosc who appear to en- 
terUiin erroneous opinions upon the subject, 
to a more calm and inod crate considera- 
tion of its nature, and to a sense of the con- 
sequences which might ibilovv from the 
accomplishment of their own views. In 
taking this co\nse, I am by no means in- 
sensible to the danger of misrepresenta- 
tion width I incur, nor of the obloquy to 
whicli my motives and conduct will pro- 
bably be exposed. 1 know how easy it 
w'ouid have been to liavc taken up the po- 
pular side of the (juestion, and meanly to 
have courted popular applause at the ex- 
pence of sincerity and principles. But 
such a line is little suited to the habits of 
my life, still less consistent with the feel- 
ings and principles by which my public 
conduct has been governed. 1 am no^, 
however, ignorant of the degrading arti- 
fices by which this applause is acquired— 
artifices with which neither virtue nor talents 
have any connection — arts which men 
possessed of neither are best fitted to prac- 
tise — men such as we have lived to see in 
the present day, who, renouncing the ob- 
ligations of faith and honour, breaking 
through all the bonds and engagements that 
hold society togetlier, have in their career 
of foul slander and dirty calumny, entirely 
set themselves above all the decencies of 
private life, above all the courtesies which 
those who really endeavour to discharge 
their duty willingly concede to their ad- 
versdriesr For such arte and for thoae 
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who have recourse to them, I shall ever 
feel a sovereign contempt ; by me they 
can never he practised even to acquire the 
highest favours that ray country could bt- 
stow. It is true I cannot but feel a deep 
regret if 1 should see myself deprived of 
my popularity b}^^ any misunderstanding 
of my views and objects on the part of the 

r eople. This is however a sacrifice which 
am compelled to make in common with 
men in all ages much greater than I can 
^.ver hope to be. But, my lords, it excites 
my warmest indignation to be robbed of 
it through the basest misrepresentations 
and vilest delusions practiseci by men, 
who without any regard to truth sacrifico 
every virtuous and really patriotic object 
to the shouts of a vulgar clamour. Yet 
even to this mortification I can submit 
with patience; feeling that it is the re- 
sult of a defect inherent in all free govern- 
ments. It has indeed been truly said, 
tha-v in the distribution of her favours, po- 
pularity is as blind and fickle as fortune. 
If it should follow niy humble* efforts in 
that pursuit which I led alone compatible 
with mine own honour, and my country's 
interests, I would hail it as a most grate- 
ful proof of having faithfully discharged 
tny duty ; but if I am reduced to an alter- 
native betw^een popularity and freedom of 
thong lit and action, I cannot ever hesitate 
a moment what decision to make. 

Laiulo mnnenteiu — si celcres quatit, 

Pennas, resij^no qua? Uodit, probamque 
T’aiiptii'icm sine dote (uirero. 

Under every sacrifice I never could en- 
dure that hardest of all servitudes, that 
lowest of all degradatituis, that most des- 
picable and abandoned of bad pursuits, 
the deep and inexpiable guilt of flattering 
the worst passions of a capricious multi- 
tude only to delude and betray them. 

Jl have now, my lords, endeavoured Jto 
discharge wbat I felt to be an imperative 
duty. Much more might be said upon 
the various topics to wdiich I have, ad- 
verted. 1 ndglit have said much on the 
»tate of the* army, and the departure from 
that system which was the work of the 
great and accomplished statesman so lately 
removed from the affairs of this life. I 
might have said much on the disastrous 
campaigns in Euroju', much on the aflairs 
of India, but apprehensive that I have too 
long trespassed on your lordships’ indul- 
gence, I shall content myself ;• ith briefly 
recalling your attention to the points I 
have touched on. Of peace there is 1 am 
alraid but little prospect; but to restore 


I its blessings, no favourable opportunity 
should be overlooked. Whilstwar is indis- 
pensable let us have no failure in it, front 
a failure of our .resources,^ but prewide 
for all emergencies by the establishmeut 
of some stable system of finance. * A free/ 
commerce, I have* contended is essential to 
the interests and the prosperity of this 
country. Let us then endeavour to con- 
ciliate those neutral powers with w’hom 
any remaining intercourse can be car- 
ried on. Let us adopt « promptly the 
best measures for re-establishing a* free 
currency. The conciliation of all his Ma- 
jesty's subjects, and particularly of hia 
subjects ‘in Ireland, is at this time more 
than ever necessary, firmly to unite all 
classes of the people, in defence of the 
dearest interests of the empire. Let this 
be an object of your most serious atten- 
tion ; together with such economical re- 
forms as are consistent with the puSlic 
service ; and, lastly, a temperate and 
cautious bift sincere reform of those abuses 
which have corrupted the frame of our ^ 
constitution, and whose continuarire have 
excited so much public reproach. Of the 
privileges and powers ofparliament, 1 have 
given a decided opinion, conceiving as I 
do that they are inherent in its constitu- 
tion, and indispcnsible to the due exercise 
of its functions, These are the measures 
which hold out the best hopes of iiatioiiHl 
safety. It is only by attention to them 
we can escape from (he m*any awful dan- 
gers with which our country is encom- 
passed, and its very system menaced, and 
in happiness at home and honour abroad, 
enable her to survive the storm that hai^ 
desolated so many surrounding nations. 
My lords, 1 have the lioimur to move your 
1 or d.'^ hips. 

That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, earnestly to entreat his 
Majesty's attention to the advice which, 
impressed with a deeff sense of the in- 
crea.sijng clangers of the country, his Ma- 
je.sty’s faithful subjects the I^oixis spiritual 
and temporal in parliament assembled 
have felt it to be their indispensable 
duty humbly to submit to his Majesty's 
royal consideration. 

To state to his Majesty that we can- 
not doubt his Majesty's readiness to em- 
brace the first /)pportunity of concluding- 
a peace on just and reasonable terms ; 
but that looking to the nature of the co«-^ 
test in which we are engaged, to the power 
of France, now unhappily established over 
the greater part of Europe^ autt to the 
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Rpirit anti character of the government oi" 
that country, we arc conTince^d that' this 
event so anxiously desired by his Ma- 
jeity's loyal people, will be best promoted 
W proving to the world that while his 
ilty by the most Just and 

moderate views, we possess' the means of 
permanently supporting the honour and 
independence of our country against every 
species of attack by which the enemy may 
hope to assail them. 

** That "for this purpose it is indispensa- 
bly necessary that his Majesty's govern- 
ment should henceforth adopt a wise and 
systematic policy, regulated not only by 
a just estimate of our present difficulties, 
by vi prudent foresight of the probable 
exigencies of a protracted warfare — that 
we have deeply to lament that the conduct 
of his Majesty^^s ministers has been, in this 
respect, directly the reverse of what the 
interests and the safety of his Majesty’s 
dominions required ; that have 

blindly involved themselves in schemes of 
• continental operations when they could 
look to no power capable of affording 
tlieni an adequate support ; and rashly en- 
gaged in expeditions so defective in their 
plan, so impolitic in their objecis, and so 
ill combined as to the lime at which they 
were undertaken, that they could termi- 
nate only in an unprofitable^ waste of the 
resources and the blood of liis Majesty’s 
faithful subjects. 

That whilst the war has been thus un- 
fortunately conducted, and our future means 
i>( defence thereby naturally impaired, 
the conduct of his Majesty’s government 
with i»£spectto neutral powers has retarded 
any amicable arrangement, wdiich has 
tended to alienate those wliora it was most 
our interest to conciliate, and unite w'lth us 
in opposition to the measure of France. 

That for the professed purpose of coun- 
teracting those measures, a system has been 
adopted under which no independent 
power could be expected to acquiesce, and 
new and visionary projects in legislation 
have been resorted to which have brought 
almost every branch of our trade to de- 
' pend on the permission, and to be exer- 
cised under the controul of the, executive 
government ; whilst a considerable por- 
tion of that trade has been transferred to 
a foreign navigation, thereby improri- 
dentiy supplying the enemy with a new 
resource lor the improvement of his navy. 

That in what more immediately cou- 
i^ms our domestic policy we haveequally 
to complain of the total want of wisdom 
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and of foresight in the councils of his Ma- 
jesty. , 

“That instead of any well considered 
and permanent system of finance adapted 
to the exigencies of a protracted warfare, 
the expjensive and improvident ope- 
rations of the last three years have been 
supplied by temporary and impolitic ex- 
pedients. 

“ That our paper circulation, for which 
the restriction imposed on the Bank had 
removed the only adequate and cnectual 
limitation, has been extended to a dv'grce 
highly dangerous to the pecuniary interests 
of the country; that no attempt has been 
made by wise and equitable anangements 
to allay^ the discontents arising from re- 
ligious differences amongst his Majesty’s 
faithful subjects, more particularly in 
Ireland ; and that under the unexampled 
pressure of a taxation necessarily bnrtlien- 
some ill its amount, and sc v ere in its col- • 
lection, no measure has been taken to re- 
move the causes of just complaini, eifher 
by introducing an c lfeetive economy into 
the great Irrancbcs of the public service, 
or by the due (consideration of such timely 
reforms as in any instance bo found 
requisite for restoring to our govenuiKuit 
that practical exccdlcncc which the gradual* 
corruptions of time may have obscured or 
diminished. 

“ That we should ill discharge our duty 
to his Majesty and to the public, if we 
were to disguise from biin ourwell founded 
apprehensions, that owing to these; and 
other causes, discontent and distrust are 
beginning to diffuse (henisedves amongst 
his Majesty’s faithful peojiie. 

That vie entreat his Majesty not to 
listen to those who would j.ersuadc him 
that such discontent and disftust, in what- 
ever degree they may exist, are solely to 
be attributed to the evil arts of men hostile 
to the interests of their country, and seek- 
ing to excite the people to an invasion of 
those institutions on which their freedom 
and happiness essentia ily depend. That 
we are firmly convinced such designs have 
as yet found no favour in the hearts of his 
Majesty^s loyal subjects; and that nothing 
caji afford to those who entertain them 
any hope of success, but that impolitic 
and offensive inattention to the real suf- 
ferings and just complaints of the people, 
that determined resistance of every pro- 
posed correction of abuses, which in our 
times we have seen produce such fatal ef- 
fects in other countries. 

“ That we humbly pray that his Mt- 
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je$ty will be picked to take this our du- 
tiful representatidii into hid ithfnediate 
and most serious consideration ; that he 
iviil see the iiecessiiy of adopting such 
measures as may deprive the enemy of all 
hopes ol^ success from a failum of our ha* 
tional fesonrces ; that he will therefore 
actually concur with his parliament ih 
giving effect to economical and systematic 
arrangements for the conduct of the war, 
in providing for a recurrence to the true 
principles of a free commerce and circu- 
lation both at home and abroad ; in en- 
deavouring by a wise and liberal policy 
to unite in the bonds of a comw^on interest 
all classes of his Majesty^s I objects of 
whatever religious persuasions ; and, 
lastly, that he will be graciohsly pleased 
to countenance the temperate considera- 
tion and deliberate adoption of such time- 
ly reformations both economical and po- 
litical, as may satisfy his loyal people, 
that the sacrifices required of them are 
strictly limited and faithfully applied to 
the real interests and safety of the public ; 
and that both for preventing the growth 
of any dangerous abuses, and for con- 
trouling the misconduct of his Majesty's 
advisers, they continue effectually to pos- 
sess those securities which have been 
the boast of the British government, and 
are essentially inherent in every free con- 
stitution. 

That we entreat hi& Majesty to be as- 
sured that in recommending these mea- 
sures with all the earnestness which a con- 
viction that they are indispensable for thfc 
salvation of the country inspires, we never 
can Jose sight of our obligation to support 
the just prerogatives and useful splendour 
of the crown, the venerable establishments 
of onr holy religion, and the ancient 
and essential rights and privileges of par- 
liament. 

In our firm resolution to maintain thise 
under all circumstances and with all our 
authority and power, we are well assured 
that we shall not fail to receive the active 
concurrence and support of all ranks of hh 
Majesty's faithful people, convinced as 
they must be, that it is no less their inte- 
rest than their duty faithfully to adhere to 
ihnse fundamental principles of our go- 
yernment^k which, assigning to its various 
institutions rights peculiar to each, arid 
necessary for the preservation of all, se- 
cure by their happy combination and har- 
mony, to the executive power sufficient 
strength, to the legislature its necessary 
uidependence, and to the whole corii- 
▼Qi. xvju 
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munity the blessings of a well regulated 
fteedorri,"^ 

The Earl of Lite^pbbl btit Was in- 
terrupted by 

EautX Sianhope, vvho rosb to ord^f, for thO 
purpose of sta'Ung, that he inleridfed 
move an AmendiriOnt, arid Warf desrro&l 
that his Amendirient might have the pfo- 
cedenct of ariy thdt riiight be mrived by 
the noble Earl. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that vvithorif 
adverting to what he must conceive to be 
an irregular interruption on the part of the 
noble earl, he should immediately proceed 
to the consideration of the topics contairi^ 
ed in the speech of the noble mover, 
any one of which would serve for a night'A 
debate. He did not blame his conduct in 
80 bringing forward the statements to 
which he alluded ; situated as he was, and 
at such a late period of the session, it 
might be perfectly natural for the noble 
earl, or, indeed, for any one else feeling 
as he did, so to do. He, however, could 
riot think that what he had advanced was 
intended to be submitted as a plan for the 
adoption of the House. He conceived it 
was rather intended by the noble earl to 
pass for his own individual protest; as, if 
all the opinions expressed by the noble earl 
were well founded, (and he trusted he 
should prove that a great many of them 
were not), stiW he could not expect thtit 
the House would decide on questions of 
so much importance, without having some 
previous notice given on the subject. — 
The opinions of the noble earl, he, how- 
ever, admitted, at all times and on all occa- 
sions had great weight, arid were entitled to 
full consideration, and he should therefore 
proceed to comment on them. He pro-^ 
posed to speak of the subjects which bad 
fallen under discussion, not in the order 
in which they had been treated by the 
noble earl, but wishing to speak of those 
which were yet fresh Jn the memory of 
their lordships, he should first advert to 
those topics touched upon in the latter 
part of the rioble earl's speech. He could 
not but feel the most entire satisfiuJtion at 
the sentiments expressed by hra lordship 
oo one question which had of late much 
agitated the public mind, namely, that 
concerning the privileges of parliament. 
He admitted the full force of his opinion 
on that subjeef ; most perfectly agreeing 
with him, tlrat if Was necessary frir the 
good of the public that parliament should 
be in nossessioh of theqprivileges to which 
they had laid claim. They were liece# 

P " 
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fiary and essential to the proper discharge 
of their functions, as nothing could be of 
more importance to the nation than that 
their representatives should be preserved 
fWnn being intimidated by menace and by 
the dread of insult from a proper and con- 
scientious discharge of their duty. Of 
the evil effects of this the noble earl had 
given them several illustrations, but a most 
instructive example was furnished by the 
revolution in France, of what might be 
expected from the deliberations of such 
an assembly. The body then forifted, 
and calling themselves the Constituent 
Assembly, had been thus circumstanced ; 
the consequence was, that being too 
much under the influence of the popu- 
lace, though they boasted some men of 
virtue and of talent among them, every 
charjce of success was lost by the manner 
in which their deliberations were cojiduct- 
ed, through fear of becoming unpopular. — 
Wilh such a dreadful example before their 
eyes, he was astonished how any persons 
could 1)e found in this country to urge the 
necessity of yielding to any expressions 
of popular sentiment, not conveyed through 
the legitimate medium. Such was the cry 
against parliamentary privilege, raised at 
this moment. With respect to those pri- 
vileges, he fully agreed with the noble 
lord, not only that they existed from time 
irnnieniorial ; not only th?t they were 
supported by the greatest men the coun- 
try ever saw ; hut that our liberties thrived 
under them, and by them the constitution 
became what it was. These privileges in 
fact, grew out of the nature of a delibera- 
tive assembly. Without a parliament in- 
vested‘with full privileges, there would be 
po security (or the maintenance of ihe 
coJistilotion, That was a task far beyond 
ihe capacity or functions of u jury. No 
courts of justice, no ordinary jurisdiction 
could maintain it. Tlie trial by jury was 
not of itself sufficient to secure tlie rights 
of the subject. Iii the reign of Charles 2, 
in that of Henry 8, and" at some of the 
worst periods of our history, trial by jury 
had been still preserved, though the suli- 
ject had been grievously oppressed. Sta- 
ting this to their lordships, hewn^^far, very 
far, from undervaluing trial by jury, liut 
he contended that ttial by jury afforded no 
Adequate security for the public wiiliout 
those privileges of parliament. No laws, 
h<j.wever wise and just — no jurisdiction 
whatever could alone give sufficient secu- 
rity to the subject without a something be- 
Jkind-^or, in fact, above them — without a 


constantly vigilant. and controuling parlia- 
ment. — He was sorry that he could not 
agree witli the other parts of the noble 
earl's speech, as he did with this. On the 
subject" of reform, he could not but ex- 
press surprise that the noble lord's senti- 
ments should remain the same as they 
were 20 years ago, seeing that circum- 
stances were so materially changed within 
that period. That a timely and salutary 
reform had at all times a claim to appro- 
bation could not be denied. If the noble 
earl meant to say that the present minis- 
ters systematically resisted such a reform, 
the experience of their lordships must re- 
fute the charge. They had uniformly ina- 
nil'ested a disposition favourable to such a 
reform. Not one year, not one session 
had elapsed without a remedy being ap- 
plied to some practical evil, if remedies 
had not been attempted to be applied in 
some instances where complaints were 
made, it was because those things that 
were in such cases complained of as griev- 
ances and evils, wdieii examined w^ere not 
consideretl to be such. As to the general 
theory of reform, so lar was he from think- 
ing that if the .subject were taken up as' 
proposed elsewhere, a reduction of the 
public expences would take place, that he 
did not hesitate to predict that in such a 
case a great addition would be made to 
the public expenditure. It was true that 
the king's revenue had been increased ; 
it was true that offices were multiplied 
and salaries augmented, but he wished 
their lordships to look back to former pe- 
riods, to periods at which every thing wa^i 
supposed to be so much better, and con- 
trast the present civil list w llh that of other 
reigns. The civil list of William 3, was 
700,000/. and unregulated. That of queen 
Anne and George I, 700,000/. and unre- 
gulated. George 2, had 800,000/. and un- 
regulated. These sums ii' not paid by tlie 
hereditary revenues were to be made up 
by the country. The civil list at present 
amounted to 050,000/. and it was to be 
observed that it was regulated in all its 
parts. Blackstone had slated the revenue 
of the crown to be as low as it ought to be, 
or as it could be to maintain its dignity. 
He would ask any man who would look 
back and take into bis consideration all 
the contingencies attending the deprecia- 
tion of money, &c. if 950,000/. at the 
present day bore any thing like a propor- 
tion to the 700,000/. which was the civil 
establishment in the time of king William, 
or to the 800,000/. granted to George the 
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2nd, ? Ministers had no objection to an 
rconomical reform. If there were griev- 
ances which called foir such a reform, let 
the noble earl state them, and a practical 
remedy should be applied. He was, how- 
ever, averse to a sweeping indefinite theory 
of reform. Whatever might be said of 
the multiplied cxpences of the state, he 
sincerely believed that there never was a 
rich and prosperous country, the civil go- 
vernment of which was conducted at an 
cxpencc so comparatively small. He had 
made inquiries into the expences of the 
civil government of America, and though 
America was a republic, the population 
of which did not perhaps exceed a third 
part of the populatiuri of the British 
isles, and though the consumption of 
articles of luxury could not be very 
great, hes found that the cxpences at- 
tending the civil government amounted 
nearly to 800,000/ and that for a country 
where the population did not exceed 
6,000,000 of ])ersons, and where much 
less property was to be protected^than that 
protected by the British government, 
greatly exceeded in proportion the ex- 
pences of the English civil list. — As to the 
representation of the people in parliament, 
lie would say, he believed there never W'as 
a period in our history when it was less 
unequal ; that it was unequal in theor}^ he 
would admit ; but that theoretic inequa- 
lity he regarded as one of the greatest 
advantages of our constitution. — This 
was the opinion of that enJ^htened states- 
man, Mr. Jiurke, who said that it was 
th is peculiarity in its constitution, that 
made it, instead of an assembly of depu- 
ties, an entire and perfect deliberative 
meeting. For himself, he had carefully 
examined all tlie plans of reform that had 
been submitted to parliament at various 
p^iods, and he would fairly state that 
there was notone of them to which he efid 
not see insuperable objections. One of 
these plans brought forward by the noble 
mover, certainlynot the most objectionable, 
aimed at making population, and not pro- 
perty the basis of representation. Such 
a change he thought could not but be ex- 
ceedingly injurious in its effects. — Ad- 
verting to what had been said by the noble 
mover with respect to the Catholic claims, 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House to the real state of the question, 
'liie noble mover for his own part, was 
only willing to grant their prayer on 
condition which he did not know the Ca- 
tholics would accept, and which ministers 
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had reason to believe they would refuse. 
This being the state of the case, he thought 
it unnecessary to say more on that sub- 
ject. — He now proceeded to speak on the 
circumstances of the war. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion formerly existed on 
that subject, he believed that amongst all 
sober rational men but little contrariety of 
sentiment remained. When peace could 
be honourably and advantageously made, 
it would certainly be most desirable, but 
that that could not be effected at the pre- 
sent moment parliament and the country 
were pretty generally satisfied.— The no- 
ble lord had counselled the husbanding of 
their resources and the avoiding of co- 
operation as much as possible. On this 
subject, as he had said before, he wdshed 
them fairly to consider the merits of the 
case, and to decide whether or not such a 
line of conduct would prove most condu- 
cive to the interests of the country. * If 
by the co-operating system condemned 
by the nol)le lord, they gained trade 
and advantages which otherwise would 
be unattainable, surely,, then, it must ap- 
pear to he a wise policy. He wished to ask 
the noble earl, if at the time a spirit ma- 
nifested itself in Spain to resist the foulest 
and most unprincipled of all usurpations^ 
he had been a member of his Majesty 
government, whether or not he would then 
have preachefl this doctrine, and told the 
country, We are acting upon an econo- 
mical system, and can give nothing to 
Spain and Portugal ? The manner in 
which the war had been conducted bad 
nothing to do with this question. On that 
subject he would speak presently : but he 
wislied to ask the noble earl, if on tftat oc- 
casion he would have recommended a 
total abstinence from all co-operation ? 
The noble earl would not at sucli a crisig 
have pursued such a line of conduct. He 
dared hot to do so. The country would 
not have borne it. The question now was, 
how far our exertions in the cause of Spain 
and Portugal had been wisely made ? 
The noble earl had set forth the propriety 
of considering the expediency of with- 
drawing our forces from the peninsula. 
He did iTot wish to deceive by holding out 
hc»pes too sanguine to ^realized ; but he 
would say, that he thought if they were to 
withdraw our forces from the peninsula 
now, their conduct would be universally 
condeinmid. He was unwilling to speak 
on this subject after the clear and lumi- 
nous statement made a former evening 
by his noble friend (the marquis >yellesley) 
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eyjery wpr4 of wjiich met with his entire 
tiuprpWioii. He, however, would say, 
the spirit of Spain still remained un- 
Ctubdued. She still possessed within her- 
self the means of making an eflbctual re- 
sistance. He did not mean to say that 
thence it necessarily followed that her 
<;aiise would ultimately be crowned with 
success. That inpst, in a great measure, 
depend on the manner in which those 
means were applied ; on the ability and 
integrity of tnose to whom they were en- 
trusted : but, if England never gave her 
assistance to a cause till she found a go- 
vernment all virtue and all wisdom to so- 
licit it, she would probably never have an 
opportunity of so exerting hereself. The 
struggle of Spain for her independence 
had been protracted through the assist- 
ance of Great Britain i'or two years. The 
cause which still animated her sons was 
not the enthusiasm of success, it pro- 
ceScled from misfortune, and was, per- 
haps, more to be admired thus arising 
from defeat than if it followed victory. 

• While such a spirit survived they were 
bound not to dpspair, but to cherish it, 
and to strain every nerve in the cause. 
His noble friend had said, that though the 
cause was such as to call forth our assist- 
ance from the noblest motives of generosity, 
yet if it were only considered as a ques- 
tion of dry policy a suffigient stimulus 
would remain. While France wanted 
formidable navy England was free. What 
spot in the world was there that could 
aiibrd France such ample means of con- 
testing the sovereignty of the seas with us 
as hpaiu ? Leaving, then, out of their 
consideration the larger question as to re- 
storing the balance of power, it would 
from selfish motives be our object to figlit 
the cause of Spain for our ovin sake, for 
our own security. While this spirit sur- 
vived, there was, moreover, the chance o 
new hostility breaking out against France 
but without any such chance they were 
bound, in honour and in policy, t;> conti 
nue the contest to the last. If in the en 
it should be lost, even in that case he 
thought the noble lord could iiurdly con 
tend that the struggle had been qfno ad 
Vantage to England, as the lengthenei 
contest, weakening and w^asiing tlv 
Strength of ouV enemy, must naturally liav 
the eflfe ct ot increasing the security of ou 
dominip'ns. If, pursuing his economica: 
system, 0e noble earl would forbear t 
such efforts in a cause in whic. 
jSngUnd C 0 UI 4 AOt but feel so great an in 


erest, and expose the country to all the 
:onsQquent danger, then would hisecopor 
inical system be the most ruinous and ex- 
ravagant that could be conceived. The 
loble earl next adverted to the Expedn 
/ion to Copenhagen. It Avas fitted out, be 
:ontended, on tpe soundest principles of 
ustice and of policy. He knew% at least 
as far as human testimony coiild go, that 
t was the intention of France to apply the 
/lopenhagen fleet as a part of the means 
;he was then preparing for the invasion of 
;Uis country. The principle of the Or- 
ders in Council he had now to explain. 
France, had been said, was willing to 
let America trade — bqt not with England. 
To counteract the cflect of that Decree was 
he intent of the Orders in Council. Our 
commerce and manufactures had flourished 
more than ev er under those Orders, which 
were a just measure of retaliation on France. 
The appointments that had been adverted 
to, had not been made in consequence of 
the exertion of undue influence. Every 
administration, for its own sake, would na- 
turally sefect the most eCicient and me- 
ritorious public servants they could find. 
-rr-After a few words in vindication of the 
appropriation pf the consolidated fund, 
the noble lord proceeded to state that our 
great resources of public wealth were in- 
creasing, and the nation, far from being 
in a declining state, was rising, and had 
risen, higher than ever in commercial 
prosperity. To prove this, he would refer 
their lordships to the statements on their 
table, from which it appeared that our 
commerce and revenue had increased in a 
most unexampled manner. The perma- 
nent and war taxes had greatly increased 
in their produce. Tlie permanent taxes 
in 1808 produced i .57 i,000/. ; in 1810, 
34-,395,0’v O/. The noble lord gave a va- 
riety of other statements, from which it 
a|>))eaied that the other branches of the 
revenue werer equally flouriOiing and 
productive.— The stale of the ariny he had 
next to speak of. It had been spokep of 
as falling off materially. He had to state, 
that notwithstanding alf the circumstances 
of the campaigns in wiiicli it had been en- 
gagctl, its numbers were ci»nsiderably in- 
. reused, as it excei ded by more thun 
27,000 men vyhal it. was in 1807. The 
number of vessels taken ftoin the enemy 
anmanted tvj 4u sail of the line and 45 
frigates, making, with those belonging to 
i.uv allies, resciu cl from tin* enemy’s grUsSp 
58 sail of the Hue and 5 I frigates. In ad- 
dition to these Ute Frenph bad been^ for 
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the first time in any war, firiyen entirely 
out of the West Indies. The French and 
Dutch flags were suffered to wave in that 
hemisphere no more, an advantage which 
had never J^been gained before, not even 
in the war of 1756. The family of Bra- 
ganza had been removed fj om French in- 
fluence and French aggression to the 
Brazils, whence advantages of importance 
might be expected to result to this coun- 
try. Portugal, which had been, overrun 
by an enemy, had seen that enemy ex- 
pelled by British valour. Spain had been 
encouraged to struggle with her oppression 
by our example. The port of Lisbon was 
now free, and Cadiz and Ceuta were at 
present occupied by British, in conjunc- 
tion with Spanish troops. Such was the 
real state oi things at the period when the 
noble lord had thought proper to move a 
censure so severe ! Under this general 
view' of our situation, he however, saw no 
cause tor despondence. He trusted that 
the f^C( sion of the Hou^ on that night, 
would shew tfiat the noble earl had made 
out no grounds sufficient to justify the 
adoption of his motion. Had he^ or any 
of the noble lords with whom be acted, 
brought forward a motion of this kind, 
during the administration in which the 
noble earl was engaged, what disgraces, 
calamities, failures, and disasters, could 
he not have crowded into it. What co- 
pious themes for censure and declamation 
would he not have found in the rash, ill- 
concerted, and frantic expeditions to Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, and Buenos Ay res! 
With respect to the continent, our hopes 
in that quarter were just as bad when the 
noble lord was in power, as at this mo- 
ment.— Look,^^ said the noble lord, 
look at the state of the nation now, and 
compare it with what it was then. With 
sjl w''e have lost, the balance is in favour 
of the present moment. Russia at that 
period was nearly as she i.snow. Austria 
certainly was not supported by the admi- 
nistration of that days and Prussia during 
the short period they were in pow'er fell, 
and probably fell to rise.no niore.^^ The 
noble lord concluded with expressing his 
satisfaction at ihe favourable change in the 
posture of our aflairs. * 

Earl Stanhope was not a little astonished 
at the extraordinary speech which had 
been just made by the noble carl. He did 
not expect that he would have presented 
so brilliant a state of the country under 
the present blessed administration. He 
#£;reed with the othisr noble mover in 
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many points of his speech, but yet He 
found it necessary to move an anaemia 
ment. He was *a frank man# and he 
wished to express himself without ob^ 
scurity. He, therefore, wished to guard 
himself from what he could conceive an 
imputation on his honour and character, 
by voting altogether fur the motion' of the 
noble earl, without stating the points m 
which he diflered from him. He agreed 
with him in the general principle, that 
the privilege of parliament must be of ac- 
knowledged public utility, and that those 
privileges must be such as were necessary 
for their functions and no more. So far 
from quarrelling with this definition and 
limitation of the meaning of the word pri- 
vilege, it was because he adopted it that 
he should move an amendment. He liked 
particularly the words 'and no more;^ 
and as he also approved of the statement 
of privilege being necessary to the fimc<# 
tion of parliamesit, it was therefore his' 
intention, by his amendment, to express 
his opinion that such only were the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons, as were * 
necessary to the discharge of its functions. 
He did not doubt but that there were some 
powers and privileges, necessarily intrust- 
ed to every court of justice, and to every 
body of persons who had a duty imposed 
upon them ; but he conceived that the 
privileges chtimed in a recent instance 
were most extravagant, and such as could 
not be justified on any plea of necessity. 
He had read a pamphlet lately written by 
a very imprudent person (we believe the 
noble earl alluded to Mr. Charles Wil- 
liams Wynnes pamphlet) in which the 
author had raked out the worst Resolutioni 
which were to be found in the .lournaU of 
the House of Commons, to support their 
late decision. Those Resolutions were, 
however, so violent and unjust, that they 
could only disgust people, and shew with 
what intemperance tlie» House of Commons; 
had acted in former times. When they 
particularly declared it to be a breach ot 
privilege " for publishers of papers to re- 
flect on the House, or any of its members, 
for their parliamentary conduct,*^ he would 
ask, cotild any man of common sense say, 
that either reason or justice could allow 
such a privilege to be carried to its full 
extent in a free country ? He would state 
an act of the House of Commons done the 
other day: A bill had been brought in 
there for allowing any parish officer, in a 
certain district, to ptftiish as he pleased, 
by floggingi imprisonment, or starving 
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amy pauper who should appear to any such 
pSUri^officer, to misbehave himself. Now, 
he bappcneil to be a peer, the House of 
Commons could not commit him ; but if 
be were a Commoner, he would still give 
his opinion of that act, that it was a most 
infamous one ; and for* giving such an 
opinion, the words of the Resolution which 
he had read, would justify the House of 
Commons in sendinghim to prison. With 
respect to Reform, he quoted the opinion 
of sir George Savile, the patriotic memher 
for Yorkshire, whom he pronounced to 
have been one of the wisest and most 
honest men in his day. He had said, that 
while the present system of representation 
continued, general elections could be look- 
edon in no other light than as so many sep- 
tennial fairs and markets : they were, in I 
truth, nothing else ; and while the people ‘ 
were robbed by them of their rights, it 
wa^ little matter by whom they were de- 
spoiled, w'hether aristocrats or democrats, 
no matter what the crats were j (a laugh) 
no matter who were the robbers while the 
‘robbing was the same. To a House of 
Commons chosen in such manner, he 
thought it would be highly dangerous to 
commit such a pow'cr.— The noble earl 
then told a story of a great borough- 
monger who applied to a minister for a 
very important place, and being refused, 
.said you will remember th^re are seven 
of us.'' It was in vain for the minister to 
protest that the place was already pro- 
mised. The laconic eloquence of the short 
phrase, there are seven of us," being 
repeated, procured the place. — ^I'he noble 
earl then adverted to the conduct of the 
House fn former instances, and complained 
6f their abuse of power in the Aylesbury 
case and in that of Wilkes. He concurred 
with lha noble mover upon the subject of 
the Catholic claims, and complimented him, 
and those who acted with him, on his efforts 
in that important cause. — Upon the subject 
of invasion he had already stated hisopinion, 
and had recommended the employ of long 
two-deckers that would draw little water, 
as the ships best calculated to act against 
the enemy in their attempts upon us in the 
shallow water near our coast.— He next 
adverted to the alarpiing depreciation of 
clur paper currency, and asked, what we 
were to do in case either of an invasion or 
of a short harvest ? and, if the bank of 
England paper currency should come to 
a stand, what would become of the far 
greater proportion «f country bank note 
pircwlatioii ? In ca&e of a failure in their 


harvest, would America be on such a foot- 
ing with this country as to admit of her 
supplying us with cofii ? or in case of the 
total depreciation of paper money how 
were we to pay our tradesmen at t lie end 
of every week, when a guinea nor a shilling 
would be no longer visible ? — The noble 
earl then adverted to the divisions sup- 
posed to exist among his Majesty's minis- 
ters, and indulged in a humourous tone of 
observation on the supposed subjects of 
controversy among each other, which di- 
verted tlieir attention from the more im- 
portant objects of the government. He 
imagined one of the ministers charging 
another with the defection of Russia ; that 
other charging a third with the Copen- 
hagen robbery, and the final subjugation 
of Austria; a fourth silencing his oppo- 
nent with the ominous mention of the I'^x- 
pedition to the Scheldt; while a fifth 
bore down upon them all with the charge 
of their w eak or treacherous defence of 
the royal Duke and his little darling (a 
laugh). The cry of No Privilege was an- 
swered by No Popery. He did not be- 
lieve that his noble friends (the Opposition) 
were much vexed by those divisions ; (a 
laugh) they were too anxious to serve their 
country, to disdain to take advantage of 
them. (A laugh). The mutual zeal of the 
two candidate parties had sometimes, how- 
ever, produced contests in which the House 
had abundant opportunity to recognise 
the civility of Saint Giles’s and the polite- 
ness of Billingsgate. He believed that it 
would be the bek service the two parties 
could render to -their King and country, 
that they should hang together. (A laugh). 
After some further observations in a similar 
strain, the noble earl concluded by mov- 
ing as an Amendment, “ That that House 
wmuld pledge themselves to maintain the 
law of the land, to whicli they deemed the 
right of trial by jury, and the preserving 
the liberty of the subject as indisfrensable." 

The Earl of supported the amend- 

ment. He entered into a discussion upon 
the conduct of ministers with respect to 
the way in which the war was carried on 
in Spain, and expressed his apprehensions 
that it was not likely to succeed ; not, he 
thought, from any want of public spirit in 
the Jjipaniards^. but from the want of that 
which of all others induced men to stand 
forth in defence of their country — namely, 
constitutional liberty. 

Lord Erskijie said, that there w^as one 
part of the Address as proposed by his 
noble friend, the importance of which 
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swallowed up, in his mind, every other 
political consideration ! If a well arranged 
Reform in the Representation of the House 
of Commons could only be brought about 
by the waysof the constitution ; he would 
willingly draw the curtain over the past, 
certain of a new sera of prosperity and hap- 
piness. For such a benefit he would give 
an immediate release to his Majesty mi- 
nisters for the errors of Walcheren, and 
for all other errors. . Indeed, in the pre- 
sent state of parliament, he thought that 
no administration could permanently pro- 
mote the essential interests of the country, 
(lord Grey here said across tlie House, 
that, He had not said so^') Lord Erskine 
said, that he was not quoting his noble 
friend, but was delivering hisown opinion, 
an opinion which had formerly been de- 
livered by Mr. Pitt himself, even in the 
form of a Resolution on the subject.— 
Lord F>skinc said, he was well convinced 
that his noble friend had never deviated, 
and never would, from the principles of 
bis honourable life. He desired to remind 
him, that they had acted togeth(?r from the 
beginning in that great cause ; that he 
had seconded the motion of his noble 
friend in the House of Commons ; that he 
had followed in his steps ; had promoted 
all his efforts, and shared with him in all 
the calumnies of which his noble friend 
had so just a title to complain. In some 
quarters a most malignant, and in others a 
niost ignorant clamour had been at that 
time raised against them ; but that very 
recollection ought to infpose the most 
abundant caution in judging of the views 
and motives of others who were engaged 
in the same cause. For his own part, he 
did not believe that there was any body 
of men in the kingdom, he would go 
farther and say, that lie did not know 
even an individual wdiom he believed to 
b? adverse to the British constitution, 
though there were no doubt a variety of 
opinions as to the best means of its resto* 
ration. Abstractedly speaking, the best 
reason for reform was in the hour of peace, 
but there was not always a choice. Re- 
forms were only safe when they proceeded 
•pontaneously from the justice or prudence 
of governments, insLead of being forced 
upon them by the discontents of the peo- 
ple. He hoped, therefore, that the highest 
ranks and orders would take the lead in 
the hour of their influence to avert them. 
With regard to that part of the subject 
which related to the privileges of the 
House of Commons, he was only anxious 
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that his sentiments as expressed upon a 
former occasion should not be misunder- 
stood. Those sentiments, he should never 
shrink from avowing under any circum- 
stances and at ail times ; but the time had 
not yet arrived for judging of the question, 
as pointed at hy Ip.s noble friend, nor could 
he agree that the House of Lords was the 
forum wdiere it should be now discussed* 
No man would more firmly or jeakmsfj^ 
support the privileges of Parliament than 
he would, if they were considered to be a 
a branch of the law of the land, to be ex- 
pounded by the judges of the law 'as in 
all other cases. That was the proposition 
which he had maintained, and wuihout it 
every body must see, that one branch of 
the legislature might overtliiovv all the 
securities which the three together had 
consented to enact for the liberties of the 
people. The application of the principle 
to the particular case he had not aniicipajl^d. 
He had only claimed fi»r the King^s sub- 
jects, that ^t should fall into the ordinary 
course of justice in the King^s courts, and 
that very course the Commons themselves * 
had since pursued. The lime would there- 
fore shortly come when the House might 
judicially have to consider the result. 
Lord Erskine said he could by no means 
look upon the strong zeal and feelings of 
the people upon such a subject as any 
just cause of blame ; more especially when 
tliey looked only to the decision of the law, 
and if the opinions which he himself had 
delivered were erroneous and dangerous, 
how much more latitude ought to be given 
to the errors of the multitude, who had not 
the same opportunities of study and prac- 
tice in what belonged to the support of 
their liberties. It should always be re- 
membered, that by the same warm zea,! 
the constitution had been repeatedly con- 
c^ucred from power and oppression. It 
should never be forgotten, how many noble 
and ardent spirits had toiled and bled in 
the cause of British freedom ; it was now, 
thank God, firmly established ; and instead 
of apprehension and alarm, lie could not 
possibly conceive a greater subjeef of ex- 
ultation and security above ail in these 
days of rf-e volution, than to see the whole 
body of the people loqjcing to nothing for 
their deliverance hut\he established law 
and government of the country. What 
that law was, fvoiild appear in its due sea- 
son and in its proper place, Erskine 

said, be felt much concern that it should 
be thought to disturb the views of. public 
men in the pursuit, of great publjc btyecti^ 
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that iliey cmild not entirely agree upon 
eVert atibjcct which could possibly arise 
III the complicated concerns of a state. 
For bis own part, he should never wish to 
^ifrturb others who might think, they could 
only serve their country upon this im- 
practicable system of universal confor- 
mitv« He could retire viuth pleasure to the 
fields won by his labours, and when he 
found the flowers aronnd him of various 
smells and colours, be might perhaps feel 
disposed to as^ bis friends in the busy 
world, vThy the Author of Nature had not 
tnade them all exactly like one another. 

The Ltjtd ChawcelUrr said, that if his 
noble and learned friend could reconcile 
the speech he had just made, with the one 
that was attributed to him, as uttered by 
him on a former night, he could eflect 
that which he thought not very easy. 
The noble lord’s former speech had been 
t:eftainly grossly misunderstood ; but it 
was in the power of any person to get the 
speech at a bookseller’s shop. -The learn- 
, ed lord vindicated his conduct in the pro- 
Aecution for high treason, brought forward 
hikri when attorney-general, and was 
ilrilltiig to rest his credit wdlh posterity on 
thi^ manner in which he had stated the 
law to the jury on those occasions. He 
4:ould not see the propriety of the noble 
earl’s amendment. It appeared to him to 
be a distinction without a difRTonce. The 
trial by jury and the liberty of the subject 
could be only maintained by the rnainte- 
kianee of the essential privileges of parlia- 
ment. If these fell to the ground, the 
lothet^s must come to nothing. The noble 
loM t^tin went iiito the argument of con- 
being summarily punished u^ithout 
thfe iftt^tventiori of a jury in the courts 
b^lbW*'. He appealed to all the judicial 
nuifioriti^l(, if the process of attachment 
for <!ofitethpts was not as much a part of 
till! tei US the trial by jury. He 

thefi applied this to the case of the House 
of Commons, atid asked if this power was 
hot allowed, RoXi^ they could possibly en- 
force Inquisitorial and jurisdictional 

functions? He asked if lords Somers, Cow- 
bef, Ndttitfgham, or any of the most illus- 
tHodik of his predecessors, had eVer hesi- 
tttdd tb commit in ^ases of contempt : a 
fi^d occurred in which a libel had 
b^eU published upon the proceedings of 
liHl friend (lord Erskine) when 

Kdlding th© great seali-^and what had his 
fiobW fi'ieWa dune ? He committed the 
parties, the man afid his wife, forthwith 
be acted most itghtly. 
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The noble lord then combatted the objec- 
tion of abuse on the ground of the neces- 
sity of vesting discretion somewhere, and 
said that the objection would hold only 
when they could procure persons divested 
of human weaknes.ses to conduct human 
affairs; but as long as men had the ma- 
nagement of them, they must be liable to 
the infirmities of men. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that there 
was not one word in the motion from 
which he could dissent, with the exception 
of that which referred to the privileges of 
parliament. He could not help express- 
ing a wish that this topic had been alto- 
gbther omitted upon the occasion; but as. 
It had been obtruded, he must fairly own, 
that he could not acquiesce in the opinion 
of his noble friend, and therefore he would 
vote for the amendment. With all that 
appeared in the motion that had been ad- 
vanced by his noble friend respecting the 
support of the prerogative of the crown, 
and the rights of the church, and the ge- 
neral merits of the constitution, he fully 
concurred, and as to the privileges of par- 
liament he did admit that they formed a 
part of the law of the land. But he would 
be understood to mean only those privi- 
leges which were consistent and neces- 
sary ; and, among these, he could not 
class that privilege, the recent exercise of 
which had created so much discussion and 
alarm. Let it be supposed that the House 
of Commons committed a man for a libel 
written the day after the commencement 
of the session, and that another man was 
committed for a still more offensive libel 
the day before the conclusion of the ses- 
sion — how unequal must the punishment 
be upon tw o such offenders, and was it, he 
would ask, compatible with common jus- 
tice or common sense, that a power of 
punishing so unequally could belong to 
any body of men in this or any free con- 
stitution. Yet such was the power claim- 
ed and exercised by the House of Com- 
mons — a power of which he could not 
hesitate to declare his unqualified disap- 
probation. Whether the exercise of this 
power on a recent occasion would be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a jury, or 
what the result might be, he could not 
pretend to say ; but he would repeat that 
he regretted the introduction of the ques- 
tion in this instance, particularly under 
the circumstance in which that question 
bad been brought forward. Having been 
however so introduced, he could not con-* * 
sistently decline to declare his opliuon* 

• 1 
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Viscount Sidmouth concurred with his | 
noble friend on the question of the pri- 
vileges and rights of parliament. He 
thought the other House was indebted to 
his noble friend for the attention he had 
paid the subject, in bringing it under the 
consideration of honourable and enlight- 
ened minds. The sending out expedi- 
tions, which had been the subject of the 
noble earl’s observations, called for his 
disapprobation. Ministers had not applied 
their expeditions to advaniageons pur- 
})Oses. With respect to the continuation 
of the war, and the economy which was 
iiecessaiy, it was liis lordship’s o])inion 
that notfiing but the principles of eco- 
nomy could avert the evils proceeding 
iVbm the contest. "J’he, war taxes, and the 
i»urpius of tlie consolidated fund was our 
only de[)endance; and if economy was 
not strictly adhered to our resources would 
soon prove inadequate. But wbile he 
concurred with his noble friend upon that 
point, as well with regard to all that he 
had urged upon the misconduct oiinis- 
ters, and particularly relative to their fi- 
nancial proceedings, he must differ from 
him upon the subject of Reform and the j 
claims of the Catholics. As to the latter, 
he w^as rather surprised at the passage of 
the Address, w hich adverted to that topic, 
because, in i'act, the motion a few nights 
since being only to refer the petition of 
the Catholics to the consideration of a 
Committee, there was no claim rejected, 
for no claim w-as distinctly^ preferred by 
the noble mover. With respect to Re- 
form, be w'as as ready as any man to ad- 
mit that there were many serious evils 
wdiich called fnr a remedy. But as he 
did not think that any of these evils arose 
out of the construction of parliament, so 
he could not admit that a parliamentary 
Reform would be the proper remedy. The 
good resulting from the conduct of par- 
liament was evident in the improvement 
that had taken place, tlie power and pros- 
perity wdiich the country had attained 
under the auspices of that parliament was 
undeniable, and therefore,, he could not 
consent to the changes proposed — of course 
he could not assent to the motion. But 
there w^cre other grounds which would 
restrain him from giving that assent. He 
was adverse to a general motion of this 
nature under any circumstances, a»d there- 
fore he would have opposed that brought 
forward in the course; of the last session, 
had not indisposition prevented him from 
attending in his place. If any specific 
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proposition upon a particular subject were 
submitted to the consideration of the " 
House, he would be as ready as any other 
noble lord to enter into it. But he could 
not see the utility of any such motion as 
that before the House, while there was 
reason to appreheifd that very serious in- 
conveniences might result from its adop- 
tion. His noble friend could not expect 
that which he concurred with him in 
w'ishiim, that the adoption of this motion 
would lead to the removal of his Majesty^s 
present ministers. Then, if it w^ould not, 
what useful end could be answered by the 
insertion of such a motion upon iheir 
lordship’s Journals Feeling as he did 
that the administration was by no means 
such as the crisis of the country called for 
— that they w^ere incapable, that they 
were w^eak — still he would not assent to a 
motion which could only serve to aggra- 
vate that incapacity, to increase that weak*- 
ness. Upon these grounds he would rest 
for the justification of his objection.s to the 
Address. 

The Earl of Donoughfnere took occasion 
to declare as the advocate of the Catho- 
lics, that he sought their object as mutter 
of right, and upon that ground alone would 
he consent to accept that object. 

The Marquis of Lansdozvne was fully 
convinced of the strong necessity which 
pleaded for privileges alluded to, and 
upon the ground of that necessity alone 
could he wislj for their existence, or jus- 
tify their exercise. The privilege claim-* 
ed was, in fact, nothing more than was 
necessary to preserve the safety and inte- 
grity of any court, and to the court of jjar- 
liament it appeared to his mind peculiarly 
requisite, in consequence of the liability 
of that court to be opposed to other courts 
— to be obstructed by the crown itself. 
And as to any danger from the use of this 
privilege to the security of popular free- 
dom, from the popular branch of the le- 
gislature, responsible a.s that branch was for 
its conduct to the people themselves, the 
idea seemed quite visionary. — After ad- 
verting to the manner in which ministers 
conducted the war, particularly in Spain^ 
the. noble*lord look a view of their com- 
mercial system. Of th^it system he ob- 
served, that the noble earl (Liverpool) 
seemed quite di^sposed to boast, and iu ^ 
the warmth of his eloquence, maintained , 
that the security of that system would 
have been endangered, nay more, that 
the country might liavcf been exposed to 
invasion, if it were pot for the extensive 
2Q 
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pl^n of operations which the noble earl 
anli his colleagues thought proper in their 
wjsdom to adopt— ‘But he would beg to 
ask the noble earl, or any man of couimon 
candour, whether with a view to protect 
our commerce and guard against invasion, 
it was necessary to sacrifice an army in 
Spain, or to send such a large force last 
sunrMner upon the expedition to Wal- 
cheren r Was it necessary to the protec- 
tion of our commerce, and particularly of 
our coasting trade, to draw the whole of 
our naval force into a net for the purpose 
of proceeding upon that miserable and 
mischievous expedition ? But 011 the sub- 
ject oT commerce, the. noble earl put forth 
an account of exports and imports, to 
shew the efl'ect, no doubt, of their com- 
mercial policy. It happened, however, 
that he omitted to bring forward any re- 
port of that year, in which alone the cele- 
brated Orders in Council were in opera- 
tion. No, that year in which ministers 
ventured to act upon their boa^;tcd system 
of commercial policy was kept out of 
view. The year ISOO seemed quite for- 
gotten by the noble carl, and for this 
plain reason, that in that year, when the 
Orders in Council were in action, there 
was a deficiency in our exports and im- 
ports to the amount of six millions ; there- 
Ibrc, ministers found it necessary to swerve 
from their system, to relax their Orders in 
Council. They silently and gradually 
departed from them, and to tha^ depar- 
ture, which they still declined to avow, 
w as owdng the change of w hich the noble 
earl boasted. Then, as to their financial 
policy, it w^as very true, that it diflered 
from vUat ot* their predecessors. In what, 
however, did this difference consist? 
Tjficir predecessors proposed to place the 
war taxes in such a stale as to insure their 
redentpiion at stated periods, ami to keep 
the expenditure within the income, or to 
raise the ladter to a le^el wdth the Ibrmer ; 
but the noble earl and his colleagues had 
reversed that system ; they had already 
mortgage:! a proportion of the war taxes, 
and from their lerent diminiulon of the 
surplus of the coasoiidalcd fund, they 
seemed resolved to go on with a«grow'ing 
dcBciene^ ia tlie por»nai!cnt revenne, 
without any corresponding provision for 
the future. But, among the points ad- 
verted to by the noble carl, he ronfi’ssed 
that he w»a.s quite surprised to find t!iat no 
notice w as taken of the state of our paper 
currency. Not a word was said upon 
this important subject— and he must infer 


from that circun^stance, that whick there 
was too much reason to believe, that mi- 
nisters had paid no attention whatever to 
this alarming topic. What, then, was the 
country to think of their capacity and de- 
votion to their duty ? It now appeared, 
that in the year 1809 there had been a 
greater increase of our paper currency, 
than the currency of coin in all Europe 
amounted to within any one year since 
the discovery of America. The conse- 
quence of this extraordinary issue (which 
he did not mention with any view to ac- 
cuse those concerned in managing the 
Bank since the restriction of cash pay- 
ments) w^as quite notorious. In fact, the 
depreciation of paper was such as to be 
felt in all the orders of society.— The ef- 
fects of the paper .system were particu- 
larly severe upon the labouring classes, 
among whom any man who had two or 
three children, was under the necessity of 
applying for parochial aid, which was a 
thing never known or heard of before — 
which was a thing, in fact, never contem- 
plated by tile poor laws or by any law 
w’hatever. Yet such was the result of a 
system, which it appeared had not eveu. 
attracted the notice of his Majesty^s mi- 
nisters. The noble marquis concluded 
with expressing his entire concurrence 
with the opinion of the noble mover, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Catholic 
question, and the necessity of a prompt 
and proper attention to the wishes of the 
people upon the subject of reform. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire supported 
the opinion of his noble friend (lord Sid- 
mouth), and adverting to a statement of 
the noble mover of the Catholic question 
a few nights ago, denied that any thing 
had ever been granted to the Catholics 
under the influence of intimidation. Hav- 
ing been in Ireland at the time of the 
grant alluded to, he was enabled to say, 
that ill no dispatch sent to this country 
was it ever stated or insinuated that any 
danger was to be apprehended from a rc-^ 
sistance to the claims of the Catholics. 

Earl Spencer could say from his own re- 
collection, that the noble earl had stated 
the fact correctly, no symptom of alarin 
had been expressed, though the claims of 
the Catholics were acceded to w ith a very 
bad grace. As to the motion, it should 
have his support. Upon the subject of 
reform, he had always great doubt whe- 
ther it would lead to the good expected, 
mixed with some apprehensions that it 
might lead to much evil. But yet he had, 
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formcsd no decided opinion, and was quite 
willing to enter inlp the consideration 
of it. 

The Earl of Darnley thought the •neces- 
sity of some reform in the House of Com- 
itions quite obvious from the scandalous 
transactions disclosed upon the discussion 
of the sale of seats in that House, (allud- 
ing to the case of lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Perceval) and also from the conduct 
of that House upon the subject of the 
Walcheren expedition. What, he would 
ask, would their lordships feel, if in the 
progress of corruption, it should be pub- 
licly avowed that peerages were bought 
and sold ? and what would their lordships 
think of the assembly who supported a 
minister convicted of an equally scanda- 
lous act, and who also acquitted his ac- 
complice in that act, the guilt of that ac- 
complice being aggravated by the projec- 
tion of the most silly and calamitous ex- 
pedition ever sent out by any government 
acting under the influence of common 
sense or common humanity ? • 

Lord Ersidne said, that he only rose 
again in consequence of what had been 
said concerning an attachment, which he 
had issued when he sat in the court of 
chancery. However that proceeding 
might be thought relevant by the House 
of Commons, to illustrate the practice of 
the courts of law, in cases of contempts so 
as to induce them to introduce it into the 
lleport of their Committee of Privileges, he 
could not possibly conceiveJiow it could be 
fitly introduced upon the present occasion, 
either to involve him in any inconsist- 
ency, or to make use of it as an authority. 
There were uo facts before their lordships 
regarding the particular proceeding of 
the House of Commons, which his noble 
friend was so anxious to support. There 
was nothing whatever before the House, 
so as to afford any possible comparison 
with any other proceeding in parliament, 
or in any other court. Neither had he 
(lord Erskine) ever delivered any opinion 
upon the validity of the proceeding in 
question, because they would probably 
have judicially to consider them. He 
bad only maintained, and was still of opi- 
nion, that the facts, whatever they were, 
should be brought to the standard of the 
law. In the case alluded to, of the com- 
mitment for contempt of the cou?1hof chan- 
cery, if the persons imprisoned under it, 
bad brought a Habeas Corpus to be de- 
livered from the imprisonment^ he appre- 
hended Chat it would not hate b^en soffi- 


cient to have drawn tip ‘t|he "order, that 
they were committed l)y the lord chan-* 
cellor for a contempt, hut that the order 
must have specifled, ami with all legal 
^precision in what the bflence to the court 
^consisted, that the King^s Judges might 
know whether there had been such an act 
as legally constituted a contempt. This, 
had been twice decided, as would be found 
in thelleports bflord chief justice Vaughaik 
in consequence of commitments for con- 
tempts of the court of chancery by sir 
Nicholas Bacon when lord keeper. • tii 
these cases, the parties committed w^ere 
discharged by the court of King’s bench 
because they were committed for a con- 
tempt generally, instead of specifying the 
cause of their commitment, from which, 
he drew this conclusion, that the liberty of 
the subject could only be judged of by the 
judges in the King’s courts. Otherwise, 
every inferior court of record might jifl- 
prison for any length of time, for just 
what they pleased. 

The Lord Chancellor, in answer to these 
authorities said. That at that time the 
court of chancery had not risen to its pre- 
sent settled rank in Westminster Hall, 
and that there was a great jealousy regard- 
ing its authority in the courts of law; but 
that these doctrines and easels could now 
have no force or application. 

Earl Grey rose to reply to the argu- 
ments which had been used in opposition 
to his Address. lie fell it unnecessary to 
use many words on the occasion, after the 
able answers which most of the observa- 
tions on the other side had received from 
his noble IViemd near him (the marqpis of 
Lansduvvne.) To his observations on the 
financial state of the country, the noble: 
secretary of state had not been able to 
answer a single word. He was therefore 
saved the necessity of troubling the House 
on that head. There were one or two 
points, however, on wlr’th he must be al- 
lowed to trespass a little on their lord- 
ships’ indulgence. The noble secretary 
had asked, would not he (carl L’rey^) if in 
office, have sent an army to Spain ^ He 
had even asked, would he hav-e dared not 
to* send an army to Spain? No heart in 
this country, he would* venture to affirm, 
ever felt more warmly in the cause of the 
Spanish people than be did; but, at the 
same time, he should not have thought him- 
self entitled to indulge his own feelings at 
the expence of sound discretion and policy. 
He should not have f^t it to be his duty 
to ^hd an army to the assistance Spain, 
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if he had not seen that there. existed a saffi- 
cijcnt spirit in the people of that country to 
enable them to profit by our assistance ; 
and had he not also seen that there were 
the means of providing a sufficient sup- 
ply of provisions. If these things had 
not appeared to be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, he should not have conceived the 
sending an array to Spain to be a line of 
conduct which his duty dictated to him. 
If his conduct in this respect should have 
been disapproved, one only course would 
have remained to him, namely, to have 
sacrificed his situalioii tp what he esteemed 
his duty. But, said the noble secretary, 
would the country have borne this ? Here 
the secret burst forth : here was to be 
seen the principle which uniformly go- 
verned a weak administration. What was 
this, but in other words asking, what would 
the newspapers say ? Men who could act 
opisuch a principle, were not fit to be en- 
trusted with the affairs of a great nation. 
He should now beg to say a few words as to 
the state of the catholics in Ireland. On 
this subject, the noble secretary, abandon- 
ing his usual course of proceeding, had 
said, that a concession ought to have been 
made by the catholics, without which 
their claims could not be safely listened 
to. He had statt;d, on a former night, the 
expectations and promises which had been 
made to the catholics, in consequence of 
which they had sficriticeil their national 
legislature, and the grievous disappoint- 
ments to wliich they liad sinet; been sub- 
jected. Was tin re a man who could 
doubt, that if their own parliarntml had 
now e.\isud, they would'^not long since 
have what tliey w^n'e asking? wouhl 
they’^ have c<.i<tirnicd the union, but far 
the fatal delusion which had been lield 
out to them ? Was it, then, to be won- 
dered at, that in those circ umstances they 
should be afraid of mak iig any more eon- 
cessi(»ns lo a gov<^rnment who held their 
places under a [i’edge inimical to the ca- 
tholic t ause? A uohie viscount (lord Sid- 
moiith) had coiueived that tlie catholic 
claims^ could not be insisted on as a right, 
but only as a matter of e:\.peJicn(:y^ and 
in fact, that the right had been abandoned. 
This lord Grey ^ denied. They never 
could renounce ihdjr right to that which 
lay between God and their own con- 
sciences. — The noble lord' proceeded to 
notice the arguments of his noble and 
learned ffiencl (lord Erskine) as to the 
contempt. He at a loss to understand 
the extent of his noble friend^s argu* 


ment, but he saw it in his conduct, for he 
himself had committed for contempt. No 
person could be a greater friend to the li- 
berty of the press and the trial by jury 
than he was. Look at the Address he 
had proposed, and say if it was deficient 
in this respect. He presumed to think it 
would be found quite the reverse. He 
must therefore dissent from the Amend- 
ment. On the point of Reform, he con- 
tended that it was indispensably neces- 
sary, both in a political and economical 
sense. The noble secretary*^ pretended to 
be a friend in economical reform, but still 
he embraced every opportunity of oppos- 
ing it. Of political reform loo, w’e were 
in as great need. If any one, three years 
ago, had contended that at the distance 
of three years, the country would be go- 
verned by the present ministers, he would 
have been esteemed little better than a 
madman. Who could have thought at 
the time Augustus was emperor of Rome, 
that in the reign of Caligula, the people 
could have submitted to have a horse 
for their ^consul. Such was nearly the 
case with this country, and it, belonged 
to parliament to inejuire into the causes of 
such a change. An economical reform, 
however, was not the whole that he 
wished. 11c desired to sec a reform a 
little more extensive. Rut still his opi- 
nions on this sul)ject had undergone some 
change; and he confessed, that to go to 
the full extent of his original ideas, would 
be too much ; a more limited reform 
w ould be prefefabip. If he had ever said 
that without a parliamentary reform no 
administration could act usefully for the 
country, that opinion he must now^ retract. 
If ministers had sufficient power, he 
thought, even as the House of Commons 
was now composed, that they might do 
every thing that was required for t^ie 
good of the country, but to do so, they 
must possess the coaii deuce of tVie people 
and the confidence of the crown : for 
wutliout the latter, as w^ell as the iormer, 
they Could not act with full ellect, but 
must be subject to every obstruction. 

The question was then put on the 
Amendment, which was negatived without 
a division. On the question being put on 
the original Address, the duke of Norfolk, 
marquis of Douglas, earl Stanhope, and 
lord Ersl^e, left the House, On a divi- 
sion the numbers were : 

For the Address, Present, 43, Proxies 
211,— -72; Against it. Present 7l, Proxies 
63^-^134; Majority against the Address 64. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesdays June 13 . 

[Petition from London besfecting 
Refokm of Parliament, &i;.] Tbe House 
being intbrmed, that the Sheriti^ of Lon* 
don attended at the door, they were called 
in ; and at the Bar presented a Pe- 
tition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, in Com- 
mon Council assembled ; — i\nd then they 
withdrew. And the said Petition was 
read, setting forth, “ Tliat in approach* 
ing the House to lay before them the nu- 
nierons grievances under which the pe- 
titioners laliour, they acknowledge the 
undoubted right of the House to exercise 
fill fair, just, am! constitutional privileges, 
originally intended, and v. isely continued 
for maintaining the dignity, indcjicndence, 
and security of their deliberations and 
proceedings ; and that vvliile the petition- 
ers feel it their duty lo support and np- 
liohl the House at all times and under 
all circumstances in the possession of 
these privileges, tlicy cannot but lament 
that the late exercise of the power ol 
the House, in the arrest and imprisonment 
of tw'o of tlieir fellow^ subjects, should 
liavc producefi consequences most af- 
flicting and (leploral)Je in their nature, 
and that witliout entering into the merits 
of a question, which is shortly to under- 
go legal decision, the petitioners cannot 
forbear expressing their concern and sor- 
rotv, that at a time when the whole nation 
w^as anxiousl}’^ looking to an inquiry of the 
most important kind, the peofile should 
have been debarred from the said inquiry 
by the enforcement of one of the Standing 
Orders of the House, a measure calculated 
lo distract the public attention from the 
gross misconduct of his Majesty^s mi- 
rysters, and tending to screen from condign 
punishment the criminal authors of un- 
exampled disgraces and calamities ; and 
tjiat tlie petitioners have seen with aston- 
ish rnent and indignation, the person who 
enforced tbe Standing Order rewarded 
with a lucrative sinecure, and notwith- 
standing the decided and degrading re- 
jection of the tender made by him once 
more to represent his constituents in Par- 
liament, afterwards raised to one of the 
highest offices under the Crown ; andihat 
under these extraordinary and ^|post in- 
credible circumstances of trust improvi- 
dentialiy bestowed, and ofemolument and 
honour lavishly conferred, alike insulting 
to the nation at large and destructive of 
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all mutual confidence, tlie petitioners have 
beheld with regret and amazement the 
silence and seeming indifference both of 
the hereditary counsellors of the Crown 
and of the representatives of the people; 
and they earnestly entreat the attention of 
the House to the great and imminent 
dangers in which they conceive the coun- 
try is involved, to the manifold injuries 
and ai)uses the petitioners consider it to 
be sustaining from those who preside over 
its councils, and to the means they 
humbly presume to think are best adapted 
to produce a better and happier state of 
things ; and that, during a warfare of un- 
paralleled misery, expenditure, and des- 
truction, the petitioners have submitted 
to iinprceedenit^d burthens and privations; 
and that these burthens have been greatly 
aggravated by utiequal taxation, capricious 
assessments, vexatious charges, and arbi- 
trary inquisitions into their private con- 
cerns ; and that during the severe pressure 
of an enormously increased and increas- 
ing weight of taxadon, abuses, frauds, 
corruptions, and peculation>? no less enor- 
mous have been found to exist ; and that 
these burthens have been further increased 
by a piofusion of useless places and pen- 
sions ; and that by such shameful frauds, 
waste, and profligacy^ their burthens have 
been augmented, their sufferings aggra- 
vated, and their feelings outraged : and 
that althrmgh there has appeared no de- 
ficiency of means to levy 'And enforce tlie 
payment of taxes, the petitioners liave lo 
complain that no adrqtiate means have 
been yet devised to prevent the misappli- 
cation of them, not any law nor tribunal 
found sufficient to correct abuse or* bring 
great public delinquents to justice; and 
that these enormous abuses are not only 
felt as intolerable grievances, materially 
impairing the property of the people, but, 
by means of the monstrous and pernicious 
influence they create, me subversive of the 
vital principles of the constitution ; and 
that their natural operation is to render 
the legislature subservient to the executive 
power, a juncture, in which it h^s been 
predicted by the ablest politicians, that 
the constitution would inevitably perish ; 
and that, duly irnpresjji-d with the magni- 
tude of our external dangers, the petition- 
c»rsare nevertheless of opinion, tlu^t these 
internal abuses*, corruptions, and violations 
of law, as they are the more insidious are 
only the more fearful and alarramg.and they 
concur in a declaratiorf recorded upon the 
Journals of tbe House of Lords ,Jn a pro* 
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test signed by the late dalce of Portland 
and 3 1 more peers That from the his- 
tory of this, as well as other countries, 
times of necessity hare been always times 
of reform/' and that they cannot but ex- 
press their concurrence with another part 
of the said Protest, '^'because however 
the waste of public money, and the pro- 
fusion of useless salaries may have been 
hitherto overlooked in days of wealth and 
prosperity, the necessities of the present 
tiihes can no longer endure the same 
system of corruption and prodigality /' 
and that without recurring to those facts 
and circumstances universally known and 
admitted, by which it appears, that a 
majority of members are returned through 
the influence of government, of peters and 
other individuals, speculating in the right ■. 
and liberties of their fellow subjects, the 
evils already stated aflbrd sufFicient evi- 
dcVicc of the pernicious influence existing, 
and the want of a real and efficient repre- 
sentation : and that it is equally notorious 
that a very considerable number of the 
members of tho House hold lucrative 
places, appointments, and sinccurefi, under 
the Crown, almost invariably supporting 
the existing administration, and resisting 
or evading enquiry for the correction and 
reform of abuses ; and tliat the influence 
which such appointments create is not 
confined to those who possei»s them, hut 
extends to others desirous of obtaining 
th^ rn, and who, the petitioners are well 
assured, seek seats in the House at con- 
siderable expence for that purpose only ; 
and that, however notorious these facts 
have been, never before has corruption, in 
the return of members and the sale of 
scats, been publicly avowed and admit- 
ted in the House of Commons by members 
of the government and others ; and that it 
has appeared that lord Castlereagh, a 
member of the House of Commons and a 
minister of the Crown, was guilty of a 
high breach of the constitution, by traf- 
ficking for a seat in parliament in ex- 
change, for a writership, and although he 
himself admitted the fact, no punishment 
nor even censure was inflicted upon him ; 
baton the contrary, he was in defiance bf 
all decency, and m contempt of public 
opinion, suffered to retain his official si- 
tuation ; and that while the said lord 
Castlereagh, and the right hon. Spencer 
Perceval, another meEuoer of the House, 
and also a minister of the crown, were 
charged with another high breach of the 
ComtitutloDj this first in the disposal of a 


seat, and the second in conniying thereat, 
a motion for enquiry into the same was 
rejected, upon the declared ground of the 
frequency of such practices ; and that, 
contrary to every principle of justice, the 
very ground of aggravation was thereby 
made an exculpation of the crime ; and it 
is the decided conviction of the petition- 
ers that nothing short of a reform in the 
representation of the people in parliament 
can correct these inveterate abuses, and 
repair the breaches in the constitution ; 
and that had the people been fairly repre- 
sented, there would have been no ruinous 
wars for the preservation of a German 
electorate, no subsidies levied upon the 
labour and industry of the nation, to be 
squandered in fruitless continental attach- 
ments : no army of foreign mercenaries in 
the very heart of the land, no wretchedly 
contrived campaigns for the relief and 
emancipation of the great and gallant 
people of Spain, rendered still more pain- 
ful by the extraordinary valour of British 
soldiers, ami the miserable polic}’' of 
British statesmen ; no prodigal waste of 
blood and treasure in the preposterous and 
ill-fated expedition to Walchcreii and the 
Scheldt ; no escape of public peculators 
and robbers from merited punishment; no 
men advanced to high places of honour 
and emolument who had been deemed 
unworthy of the conf^lence of their con- 
stituents; no tax upon income, in which 
the means of acquiring the nature and 
variation of property are levelled, con- 
founded, and swallowed up ; and there- 
fore praying, that the House will take all 
these matters into their serious considera- 
tion, and to devise such means as, by the 
destruction of corrupt, depopulated, and 
nominal boroughs, the extension of the 
elective franchise, the exclusion of place- 
men and pensioners (the efficient officers 
of the Crown excepted), and the abridged 
duration of parliament, will secure to the 
people their full share of the rights, liber- 
ties, and blessings which ihe constitution 
undeniably meant they should enjoy/'— 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 

[Address from the Magistrates, 

OF Worcester, against Parliamentauy 
Reform.] An humble Address of the 
magistrates, freemen, and other inhabitants 
paying taxes, of the city of Worcester and 
its viciirfry, whose names are thereunto 
subscribeci, was presented and read ; set- 
ting forth, That the magistrates, free- 
men,, and other inhabitants paying taxes, 
of the city of Worcester atnd its vicinity, 
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hv.g leave to express their disapprobation 
of a Petition lately presented to the House, 
pray ing for a Seforlh in Parliament, and 
stated to be the. seiititnents of the ^lectors 
and other inhabitants of the said city; 
and that they view, with concern and in- 
dignation, the insidious and mischievous 
attempts made by factious individuals to 
bring the House into contempt with the 
people, and declare their abhorrence of 
these designs, alike destructive of the pri- 
vileges of the House and the liberties of 
the people ; and they feel it a duty to ex- 
press their perfect reliance on the House, 
that, as the guardian of the rights of the 
people, they will continue to make such ■ 
retrenchments and reforms as may be con- 
sistent with the law of the land, resisting < 
all innovation, being fully persuaded that 
the liberties of the people cannot be more 
safely deposited than in the hands of their 
representatives ; and therefore praying, 
that the House will be firm in the main- 
tenance of those privileges which they 
have exercised from time impiemorial, 
thereby preserving the dignity of the 
crown, the rights of Parliament, and the 
liberties of the people/^ — Ordered to lie 
upon the table. 

f P etition from Coventry for Kr- 
roiiM OF Parliament, &c,] Mr. Peter 
Moore presented an Address and Petition 
from the inhabitants, householders, and 
electors of the city of Coventry, at a 
meeting held at the county liall of the said 
city, the 5th day of June,..lSl(), pursuant 
to public notice, setting forth, That the 
inhabitants, householders, and electors of 
the city of Coventry, beg leave, to ap- 
proach the House, as a necessavy branch 
of that system themselves individually 
have solemnly engaged to preserve invio- 
late ; the petitioners feel particularly 
Ci^lled upon, at this awful conjjuncture ^of 
aflairs, when the very existence of our 
native land appears to be at stake, to re- 
present, in the phiin lajiguage of truth, 
their feelings and opbiioiis on tlie origin 
of those evils that have reduced our once 
justly envied country to its* present alarm- 
ing state of difijcully and danger ; and 
that to shut their eyes to the r^athering 
clouds, to be aware that a mighty storm, 
threatens their safety, and not to expiess 
their apprehension of the consequences. 
Would be treason against their Ss^ereign, 
against the venerable nobility of the land, 
against the; House, against themselves, 
against posterity ; they therefore .speak 
dUlsnULul^tiioo^ .and at once tell 


the House, that according;, to the bonesc^ 
judgment of the petitioners, corruption^ 
practised in the management of public af- 
fairs (which, if not countenanced by the 
House, has been sufiered to prevail to an. 
unexampled extent), is the grand source 
of all iheir evils ; and they respectfully 
intreat the House to reflect on the state of 
Europe 20 years past, and compare it 
with its present state; they would beg 
the House to consider the lamentable 
change that has taken place in this king- 
dom within the same period ; and then 
calmly appeal to their consciences, and 
enquire wliether the measures pursued by 
the diflereut administrations during this 
eveiitliil time, have been marked either 
by a regavd for the welfare of the human 
race, or the principles of sound policy ; 
unfortunately for the petitioners, the re- 
sult presents a distressing conclusion ; by 
the measures that have been adopted, th€y 
find their country deprived of nearly every 
foveign alliance, and the arms of almost 
ewery foreign power turned against them ; , 
the national debt swelled to an enormous 
amount ; the people groaning under an 
inquisitorial system of taxation, and, al- 
though in the midst of plenty, unable to 
obtain a due quantity of the common ne- 
cessaries of life for the maintenance of 
their families, however incessant their la- 
bours ; these? ar^ calamities which the 
petitioners feel it their imperious duty to- 
represent to the IIou«e, from a conviction 
they endanger their safety as well as that 
of the petitioners ; and that they cannot 
look back to the proceedings recently 
exercised by the House in seizing im* 
pri.soning.lobn Gale Jone.s and sir Francis 
ilurdctt, under an undefined authority,, 
without the deepest regret, assuiing the 
House, that, divested of all prejudices^ it 
is the firm belief of the petitioners the 
House have acted contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of theJ^e laws they have:’ 
sworn to defend; a.s Euglishmcny the pef^ 
titioners are willing to acknovyledge, and. 
ready to support wiih iheir lives,^ every 
privilege the House are ju.stly entitled to; 
at the same time they declare, before God. 
and tlieiT country, thiy had ratber give 
up their existence thatf surrender to anyr 
jviwer on earth those blessings and ad-^ 
vantages whicli, their forefaihers purchased 
witli their blond ; in oflering lids Addresst 
and Petition, far be it IVomihe petitionertt 
to entertain the most distant wish to lessen 
the authority , th e importance, or ihecha-r 

racter of the JXouse; but they camioti 
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view the enormous patron age of the crown, 
the immense increase of sinecure places 
feiiid pensions, they cannot witness the 
erection of barracks in every part of the 
kingciuui, the introduction of foreign 
troops, tlie best interests of the people 
neglected, the liberty of the subject re- 
stricted, good men persecuted, the just 
complaints of the people prevented from 
reaching the ro)^al ear, convicted default- 
ers and delinquents su Herod to remain at 
large, the public revenue and lives of 
their 'fellow countrymen sacrihced in dis- 
graceful expeditions, a traffic of seats in 
the House admitted and defended, the na- 
tional credit injured, and Britain, the once 
justly boasted envy of the world, exposed 
to the most imminent danger, without 
jealousy and alarm ; under these impres- 
sions the petitioners pray the House to 
bring back Parliament to its original du- 
ration, to allow a more full and free suf- 
frage of the people, to apply those reme- 
dies in redress of the numerous 'grievances 
they have stated, which our excellent con- 
stitution furnishes, and to cultivate peace 
as the means of obtaining the divine bless- 
ing and protection ; and that the House 
may attend to the warning voice ere it be 
too late, is the earnest supplication and 
praj^erof the petitioners/'— Ordered to lie 
upon the table. 

[Petition from Middlesex for Ke- 
roRM OF Parliament. &c.] A Complaint, 
Petition, and Remonstrance of the PVee- 
holders of Middlesex, in full county as- 
sembled, the 8th day of June 1810, was 
presented by Mr. Byng and re ad; setting 
forth, That on lhe"25lh day of April last, 
the petitioners in full county assembled 
agreed to a petition which w^as pre- 
sented to the House on the 2d of May last, 
and which the petitioners have been in- 
formed was rejected by the House, be- 
cause certain allegations therein contained 
were believed not to be true, because it 
was not thought to he w^orded in a suffici- 
ently respectful manner, was signed by a 
small number of freeliolders, was a protest 
against the proceedings of the House, and 
because it was supposed to he an attempt 
to degrade the House ; and that the pe- 
titioners complain (jf this rejection of their 
Petition, the free and uncontrouled exer- 
cise of the right of petitioning was claimed, 
demanded, insisted on, and confirmed by 
the Bill of Rig'hts.asone of the true, ancient, 
and indubitable rights and liberties of the 
people of this kingilom : that statute de- 
clares, tlftit it is the right of the subject to 
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petition the King, and all commitments 
and prosecutions for such petitioning are 
illegal : It had never then occurred, even 
to the tyrant James, to refuse to receive 
the Petitions of the people ; is it then 
to be permitted to them to tell the King' 
with impunity (as the seven bishops did in 
that detested reign), that his proceedings 
are illegal, and not to tell those who profess 
to represent them, that they have violated 
the l.iw and the constitution, or to protest 
against their acts when they deprive them 
of their rights or subvert their liberties ; 
but to reason on so plain a point is un- 
necessary — a right to petition and a right 
to refuse to receive petitions cannot exist 
together ; and that the petitioners are 
w^eli assured that the assertions contained 
in their rejected Petition are truths w hich 
they trust they shall make evident to the 
House : That in the cases of Mr. John 
Gale Jones and sir Francis Burdett, the 
House assumed and exercised a power un- 
known to the law and unwarranted by 
ilie constitution, is manifest from tlio 
statutes enimieratcd in the act of the; Kith 
of Charles the 1st for abolishing the in- 
famous court of Star Chamber, Which re- 
cites, that by the Great Charier, many 
times confirmed in parliament, it is enacted 
That no freeman shall be taken or impri- 
soned, or be outlawed or exiled, or other- 
wise destroyed ; and that the King will 
not pass upon him, or condemn him but 
by the lawful judgment of his peers, or 
by the law of tfee land; and by another 
statute, made in the /;th year of the reign 
of king Edw^ard ti:e 3d, it is enacted. That 
no man shall he attached by any accusation 
nor forejudged of life or limb, nor his 
lands, tenements, goods, nor chattels seized 
into the king's hands, against the form of 
the Great Charter nor the law of the land ; 
and by another statute, made in the 
years of the reign of the same king Ed- 
ward the 3d, it is accorded, assented, and 
estal)li.slied, that none shall be taken by 
Petition, or suggestion made to the king 
or to his counsel, unlCsSS it be by indict- 
ment or presentment of good and lawful 
people oi' the same neighbourhood where 
such deeds he done, in due manner, or by 
process made by writ original at the com- 
iiiori law ; and that none be put out of his 
franchise or freehold unless he be duly 
brouglit>%i to answer, and forejudged of 
the same by the course of the law ; and if 
any thing he done against the same it 
shall be redressed and holden for none : 
and by another statute, made in the 
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28th year of the reign of the same king 
Edward the 3d, it is amongst other things 
enacted, that no min, of what estate or 
condition soever he be, shall be ,|)ut out 
of his lands or tenements, nor t^koii, 
nor imprisoned, nor disinherited with- 
out being brought in to answer by 
due process of law ; and by another sia- 
tute, made in the 42d year of the reigii of 
(he said king Edward the 3d, it is enacted, 
that no man be put to answer without pre- 
sentment before justices or matter of re- 
cord, or by due process and WTit original 
according to ti»e old lavv of the land, and 
if any thing be done to llu* contrary it 
shall be void in law, and holden lor evei, 
and that the petitioners were thereloie 
justified in asserting, that the committal to 
prison of Mr. John Gale Jones and sir F. 
Burdett ill punish meal for libel without 
trial juries is a prac^.ice unl:nown to 
the law, and unwarranted by the consti- 
tution, and that the SjK'aker^s w'arraiit 
has been executed by military force; an 
Englishman’s house,liis sanctuary, has been 
violated, and the blood of unolFending 
citizens has been shed in the streets, has 
been proved at the bar of the House, and 
by two verdicts of wilful murder against 
certain of his Majesty’s life guards ; and 
that the letter of sir E. Burdett to the 
J^poaker, denying the jurisdiction of the 
House, has been directed not to be entered 
on the Journals of tlie House, will appear 
by refer>ence to their printed votes ; and 
that in the early part of tljis reign, in the 
case of Mr. Wilkes, the rigiiis of this 
country and of the nation, were grossly 
violated by the House of Commons, that 
at length the biw triumphed, that, after a 
struggle of nearly tw^enty years, the House 
abandoned the pretensions they had arro- 
gated, and expunged from their Journals 
ail their declarations, orders, and resolu- 
tions, as being subversive of the rights* of 
the whole body of electors of this king- 
dom, are facts recorded in the Journals of 
the House ; and that the petitioners have 
now fully established the truth of the al- 
legations contained in their rejected Pe- 
tition, and which tliey know not bow to 
set forth in any but the plain and honest 
language they have used, language in 
which they feel justified by precedent, 
and by the example of the House, whb, in 
the reasons given to the Lords against their 
claim to appellant jurisdiction, informed 
their lordships that they were contriving 
by all methods to bring the determination 
otliberty and property into the bottomless 
VOL, xviu • 
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and insatiable gulph of their lordship’s ju- 
dicature, which would swallow up both 
the prerogatives of the crown and theliber- 
lies of ti le people ; and furtlier, that their 
lordships had assumed lim I exerc iser] ju- 
dicature coiiirary to the known law^s and 
customs ofjiarliaiuent, and lending to the 
overthrow of the rights and liberties of 
the people of Englaml ; and as to the 
nunilier of signatures to heir former Pe- 
tition, tlic ]ietitioneis an. guided by tlm 
law of the land, which din cis that no 
more than tNveiity signatnn s should be 
afllxcd to any Pf lition to thi? King or ei- 
ther House of Parliament; and against 
the exiLienco as well as the exercise of the 
powt r ar;3urncd l>y the House, the petiti- 
oners did in their Petition, and do now, 
solemnly protest, and they are satisfied 
that in so protesting they are justified by 
numerous jirecedents, particularly by a 
Petition of the Electors of Westminster 
inscM ted in the Journals of the 2d day of 
February 17S5, wlicrciti they solemnly 
pn>lest against the origin and principle 
of certain Resolutions of the House, as 
::onLrary to the spirit and practice of 
the constitution, to the plainest provi- 
sions botli of common and statute Jaw, and 
to the rights and privileges of the electors 
I of (beat Britain ; and that the petitioners 
assure the House they had no intention 
to degiade >he House, they knew that 
no language they could possibly use 
could degrade the House ; by its own 
actions alone can it be degraded or ex- 
alted in the minds of the people of 
England ; and that the petitioners are 
firmly attached to, and will uphold, the 
form of government, cemented by the 
blood, and established by the wisdom, of 
their ancestors ; they revere the kingly 
office, they respect the House of Peers, 
and are of opinion that a House really 
represenling the Commons of tlie United 
Kingdom would secure, all the blessings 
of our free constitution ; and that persons 
fairly elected to a seat in such a House 
would have an honour conferred upon 
them greater than any which Icings or 
emperors can bestow : how far the House 
is. such rep resen tatati on of the people, and 
how many of the honourable members are 
thus elected, the petitioners leave to the 
consideration of the House ; although 
they cannot hut remark that when they 
find on their Journals, unconlradicled and 
unredressed, that seats in the House are 
as notoriously rented and bought as stand- 
ings for cattle at a fair ; that House 
* R 
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Commons does not fully and fairly re- 
^resent the people of England ; that the 
elective franchise is so partially and un- 
equally distributed, that a majority of the 
House is elected by less than a two hun- 
dredth part of the male population j that 
the righ.t of voting is^ regulated by no 
ufjiform or rational principle ; that Rut- 
land, the smallest, and Yorkshire, the 
largest county, return the same number 
of Repr€‘sentative3 ; and that Cornwall, 
which, by the census taken liy order of 
Parliament, appears to contain a popula- 
tion’of 18S,26!J, return^ as many member? 
to the House as the counties of York, Kct- 
land and Middlesex, which, by the same 
census, contain ; that Cornwall 

and Wilts, containing 373, j7b persons, send 
more Borotigh members to parliament 
than Yorkshire, Lancashire, Warwickshire, 
Middlesex, Worcestershire, and Seinerset- 
shire, united, which contain 2,f)7l,02d; 
th'at 70 of the iionourable members are 
returned by 3,7 places wherg the elec- 
tions are notoriously mere matter of form; 
that, in addition to the 70 so chosen, yo 
more of the honourable members are 
elected by IG places, in none of which 
the number of eh'clors exceed .00 ; that, 
in addition to loOso elected, 3'7 more of 
tite honourable members are elected by 
10 places, in none of which the number 
of electors exceeds 100; that in addition 
to the 177 honourable members so c^iosen, 
52 more are returned 2G places, in none 
of which the number of voters exceeds 
200 ; that in addition to tlee 'ilO so elcrl- 
rd, 20 more are returned for counties io 
Scotland by less than 100 electors each, 
and iO for counties in Scotland by Ic. s 
than 2 JO each ; that in addition to the 
279 so elected, 13 dir>*rl( of burgha in 
Scotland not 100 clcclois each, and two 
districts of burghs, not containing 27 
each, return 15 more of the honourable 
members: that in^this manner 9..)V of tliC 
honourable members are cbo^^cn, \vl»icli 
being a decided majoriiy of the entire 
House of Commons, are enabled fo decide 
all (]ue5tions in the name of the whole 
people of Great Britain ; that .s t indivi- 
duals do by their own immediate autho- 
rity send 157 of the honourahlo nu m tiers 
to parliament; that in adriitionto these 
157 honourable member'; 1 70 more, mak- 
ing in the whole 307, arc leturncd to the 
House not l>y \\iv collective voice of those 
whom they appear to rcpres<*ru., butbv the 
" ;^ccofnniendatJon of JOpuwerful individuals 
^t^ded to the 84 bcfore-meiitioncd, and 


making the total number of patrons al- 
together only 154, who return a decided 
majority of the House ; that no less than 
150 cf the honourable members owe their 
elections entirely to the interference of 
peers; and that 40 peers, in defiance to 
the Resolutions of tic; Ibaise, have pos- 
sessed tiiemscivc’s of ho many ’i)urgage te- 
nures, and olitained such an absolute 
and uiiconiro’dc i command in many very 
small boroughs in tlic kingiioni as to be 
enabled, by their own positive autlio- 
rity, to leluin lS 1 of tlie iiorvouruble mem- 
bers ; tlcau seats in t!ie House arc sought 
?r at i UK) t rxl rav.igarit and increasing 
raio of cx| »(?riCc, and tliat the means taken 
!)y ca5-iiidatc> to oblaln, and by electors 
to bestow die hanour of a seat in tlic 
noLisc, evidently appear to have been in- 
creasing in a progressive degree of fraud 
and coiruption; and that when the peti- 
i tioners learn, that a distinct ci)arge haviin: 
been made in the House against lord Cas- 
tler(;agli and Mr. Perceval, members 
thereol*, and then two of h.is Majesty's mi- 
nisters, or having sold a seat therein, the 
House refused to institute ar.y iiujuiry, 
and that trafficking in seats in the House 
hai been avowed to be as notorious as the 
sun at noon daj^ ; and when in addition 
to tiicse circumstances, they hear the de- 
claration of the Speaker delivered in the 
House, that the question then before them 
j was no less llnui this, whether scats in 
this House shall be licnceforth publicly 
saleable, a proposition at the sound of 
which our ancestors would iiave startled 
j wi?h indignation, but a practice, which, 
in these days, and wdthin these walls, in 
utior oblivion of every former maxim and 
feeling cf pariiament, has been avowed 
and justified when they remark these 
things, the petitioners cannot but believe, 
that the const! lution has been dreadfully 
iurpaiiCi] ; and they therefore repeat their 
pray ;*, ‘!ie House will follow the ex- 
amp. e Gfjli dr predecessors, and expunge 
all their deciiuailons, orilers and resolu- 
tions relating to Mr. John Gale Jones and 
sir F. BurdcU, as ienfling to the subver- 
sion of m:r liberties, and to the introduc- 
tion of military dc*poiism, and to recal 
sir F. Burdett to the service of the coun- 
try III parlidinent, that he may there en- 
force that reforni which last ses.sion he so 
powerfully recomntended, and which in 
the opinfon oftlie petiu<?ners, is absolutely 
accessary for tiic stability and honour of 
ihu throne, and the; safety and well being 
of ilio pe<>ple; and the petitioners 
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ther pra}', that their former peiiiion 
may now he laid on the table of the 
House.” 

Mr. Uyng then moved that it do lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder rose to oppoftc the 
motion. lie telt it uiinecessarv to enter 
into any detail on the various topics ol the 
petition just read, or to repeat any of the 
argumenis opposed to the receprion of a 
former petition substantially the same. 
He felt it only necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the House to one prayer of the pe- 
tition, tvhich desired that the House would 
receive their former {leiinoJi, which had 
been rejected for certain expre.ssioiis of 
censure upon the cosiduct of lirat 
and being couched in Ian linage so olien.sivc 
and insulting, that tliC House was hound 
not to receive it. 7'l;e pre.?ent petition in- 
cluded the sulxstanee of the foi iuerone, and 
was jn the same language. 

Mr. Bjyng ro^e, and assured the right 
hon. secretary, that the language was not 
the same, and that the jietiiion tiiliered in 
luany instances. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder maintained, that, if 
the words were not precisely the same, the 
petition contained the same censure upon 
the conduct of the House, and was ex- 
pressed in language equally objectionable : 
the fornur petition was debated in the 
House on two days, and rejected by a con- 
siderable uuijoritv. There v.as another 
passage in the pctiiion now olfered wdiich 
had caught his ear. It was that which 
told tlie House that tb.e ancestors of the 
petitioners liad claimed, and insisted upon, 
the right of petitioning, and that a re- 
jection of tiieii peiitioii was a violation of 
that right ; and that if the seven bishops 
who in the detested reign of dames 2 had 
told the king that he acted contrary to the 
la*v, and in subversion of the viglils of \he 
people, surely they had a riglit to hold the 
like language to those whom they con- 
sidered to be their representatives, if they 
held the like opinion of their conflu<-t. Ho 
should vote against the reception of the pe- 
tition. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was not in the 
House when the petition was read ; hut if 
it was couched in the same language as 
the one already rejected, he certainly 
should not be for receiving it. FrctnnTihe 
speech of the right hon, gent. blr\G\er, he 
could understand his principal objection 
to he, that the petition complained that 
the House of Commons had subverted the 
rights of the people, and that such language 
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was not pro|)er for the petitioners tp otFer, 
or the House to bear. But, wms there any 
thing new in thi.s assertion ? Was it not 
notorious that llie House of Commons had, 
at diflerent limes, subverted the rights of ilie 
[)eople? Had it not happened ovqr and over 
again ? He would contend for and nuuii- 
tain the right of the people to express 
to the House their opinions, whenever 
they conceived it violated thtnr rights. 
If the people petitioned to repeal an act 
which tln>y conceived and stated to be a 
violation of tludr rigiits, what would .that 
!)c but a ccn.siire on the decision of the 
House of Commons ? and he would main- 
tain, tiiat an e\[)rt-?sion of mere censure 
upon the decision of the House, was no 
ground for rejecting a ])elition. Suppose, 
as in tlie ydw 175.9, a complaint was made 
to the House by a member, that his fisliery 
had been violated by a person who had no 
authority to meddle with it, and that suth 
a person should be committed for the in- 
vasion of the rights of property, would 
any man say that such a eoniinitment was 
not a violation of the rights and liberties 
of the subject ? Certainly m>t ; it would 
be impos-sible to say that it was not a vio- 
lation of the liberties of the j)eople, and 
should a Petition be rejected by the House 
of Commons, because it staled such an act 
to be a violation of the liberties of the 
people ? No,* it sliould not. He saw no 
right that the House of Commons possessed 
to rcfu.se receiving such a petition as this, 
merely because it stated that they had 
violated the rights and liberties of the 
people. Whether the ]jelilioiiers were 
right or WTong in their opinion as Ijd the 
House having violated, or not having vio- 
lated, tlie rights and liberties of the people, 
was immaterial ; it was enough that they 
thought so ; for, if they thought so, they 
!iud a right to say so to the House of Com- 
mons. If an act of Parliament were pas.scd 
to enact injustice, the people had a right 
to petition for its repeal, and that on the 
ground of its injustice, and so to state it ; 
and, therefore, if they had a right so to 
stale upon an act of Pariiament, how much 
anore had they the right to petition against 
the deed of only one In anch of the legis- 
lature. 'J’he people i4fid a riglit to peti- 
tion the King, to petition the House of^ 
Lords, and to petition the House of C.V>m- 
nions, separately and distinctly, and to 
state that any act was a violation ot justice, 
if they felt it to be such. This petition 
said that the House oPCommons had vio- 
lated the rights and liberties of the people. 
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Had not the House of Commons so done 
in many instances ? and had it not re- 
cently done so ; upon iU power to do so 
it was not his business to discuss this day ; 
but he had maintained, that the people 
had a riglit to say, if they felt that the 
House of Commons had violated the rights 
and liberties of the people, nor was it ne- 
cessary they should ask leave of the right 
hon. gent, to do so : but this right of pe- 
titioning would be annihilated, if this pe- 
tition was rejected on the grouml stated 
by the right hon. gent. Now tiie ground 
of the present petition, as far as it related 
to the case of sir F. Burdett, was extremel}^ 
clear, and the conduct of the House had 
been full of caprice, in the manner it had 
received and rejected petitions upon that 
subject, for it hud received some petitions 
the language of which was stronger than 
the language of others which it had re- 
jected : no fixed rule had been adopted, 
and while there was this caprice about the | 
receiving of petitions, thepeopVe would not ' 
know what language they should adopt 
in framing their petitions. 

'The ChanveUirr of the Tlxchcqiirr cron- 
tended tliat the Inai. gciit, who had just 
preceded him in this debate, had no rigljt 
to say, that the Ikiuse ol’ Commons had 
becii too critical as to the words of any 
petition before it was received; on ibc 
contrary, the IIjusc had btuai ready to 
disclaim, as he did nows all idea of being 
critical as to the language of a petition ; 
but the House had formed its judgment 
on [letitions on a general view of them, 
and had drawn their conclusions as well 
as they were a!>le. IJut \vhen matters 
were clear, ami Vvhen petitions were evi- 
dently framed witli a view of really in- 
sulting, the House, they had rejected such 
petitions. Such, he contended, to be the 
case with respect to the petition now be- 
fore the House, and, therefore, lie thought 
the House ought to reject it. It might be 
perfectly true that the House, in its desire 
to facilitate the reception of petitions, 
might have been frequently induced to 
overlook expressions, w'hich, had they 
been carefully attended to and scrutinized,, 
would have caused the rejection* of such 
petitions; but the < general inclination of 
the House had been, not to be too nice in 
hading fault with the manner of wording 
petitions— in other words, the House had 
almost gone to sleep, as it were, upon 
their own dignity in the refusal to receive 
petitions, and the House had frequently 
jrdceiTed.sucb petitions as might with pro* 


priety have been rejected. That, how* 
ever, was no rea.son at all why a petition, 
improperly worded, ^lould not be reject- 
ed, amt this should always be the case 
when it was manifestly the intention of 
the party framing the petition, to insult 
the House. The parties in such a case 
could never, with propriety, be said to be 
disappointed. Now, as to the lenour of 
the present petition, it was in that lan- 
guage which the House had already de- 
termined not to receive — with this notice, 
that the House would not receive this 
language, since it had refused to do so al- 
ready, the petitioners persisted in using 
it. In some recent cases, petitioners had 
mollifitid their language, and their peti- 
tions had been received in the second in- 
stance, although refused in the first : but 
this petition was so far otherwise, that 
wdiutevcr there was ofdillerence between 
this and the last petition, this was made 
more objectionable ; and indeed, the very 
request tliat the House should receive 
tliat which the House had rejected, was, 
of itself, an extrenuly unreasonable re- 
quest ; and, t.herefore, he had no hesita- 
tion in raying, that, in his view of this 
matter, the present petition ought to be 
rejected 

The (juestion that the petition do lie on 
the table, was then negatived without a 
1 VIS! on. 

[pRTiriON FFIOM SllEFFIElt) FOR THE 

Rr.tF.Asr. OF iJrii F. Biu.dett, &.c.] Mr. 
Whitbread prcffented an Address and Pe- 
tition of the freeholders and inhabitants 
of I he town ni;d neigldxnirbood of Shef- 
field, a.s.seinbit d at a public meeting ex- 
ceedingin number ’ipwards of (i/)00, held 
the btli day of June, 1810, setting forth. 
That, convinced as the petitioners un- 
alterably are, that the House is one of the 
main pillars of our admirable constitutioja 
(to winch they are sincerely attached), it 
is wdtli unfeigned regret they are com- 
pelled to consider that the House have 
departed, in some respects, from the pe- 
culiar design of their institution, by com- 
bining the executive with the legislative 
functions, an evil which the penetrating 
Montesquieu foresaw might befal this 
happy country, and of wdiich he predict- 
ed, the petitioners fear, too truly, that 
shofild it ever come to pass, it would effect 
the spe^tly decay and eventual desirac- 
tioii of our liberties ; and that, without 
recurring to other acts of the House, 
which have appeared to evince a disre- 
gard for the sentiments of their constiiu-i 
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ents, and to indicate that the House are 
only nominally their representativee, the 
petitioners will at present confine them- 
selves to the cases of Mr. John Gale 
Jones and sir Francis Burdett, not with- 
out some hope that the House will regret 
the severity of their proceedings towards 
those frec!)Orri subjects of our lawful So- 
vereign, and will feel bound to restore 
them lo their liberty, of which the peti- 
tioners conceive they have been uncon- 
stitutionally deprived ; and that they are 
well aware the House has frequently 
claimed and exercised the right of impri- 
soning persons, members of the House of 
Commons, and also others not being mem- 
bers thereof; but the petitioners cannot 
help regarding such right as opposed to 
the law of the land and subversive of their 
personal sexurity ; and that, on former 
occasions, when the claim and exercise of 
the privilege in (juestion have been re- 
sisted, the House, by adjourning beyond 
the time fixed i'or continuing the discus- 
sion upon such privilege, or by forbearing 
to piersist in the resolutions they had 
passed, have frequently shewn the uncer- 
tain tenure of such claims, and tacitly 
admitted their inexperience; it is because 
the exercise of this assumed privilege has 
been generally accompanied with so 
inucli lenity, that it has not been viewed 
with liiat dtuqi abhorrence wdiich the 
l>otitioners conceive its undeiined and 
obnoxious nature is calculated to excite, 
and vvhicli has been deijcribed in the 
truest and most decisive language by 
that friend of the people, that iirm sup- 
porter of injured innocence, sir Francis 
jBurdett ; they beg leave respectfully 
to state to the House, that they coin- 
cide entirely with the learned argu- 
ment used by the patriotic baronet, and 
df^eni it unanswered and unanswerable ; 
and that, while therefore they fully ad- 
mit the propriety of the House removing 
impediments to the freedom of debate ; 
wliile they reailiJy acquiesce in their 
right of punishing witneejses at their bar 
for contempt and prevarication; while 
they object to no privileges which have 
for their sole design the prevention and 
removal of every obstacle lo the discussion 
ot those important subjects, and the pur- 
suit of tlmse necessary enquiries which so 
frequently occupy the House yet, in 
cases like tliose of Mr. John Gale Jones 
and air Francis Burdett, cases wherein no 
violence was offered to 'their liberty of 
«;peecb, no opposition made to their de- 


bates, no interruption given to their access 
to the House of Commons, nor any re- 
straint upon their persons attempted ; in 
such cases, the petitioners are decidedly 
of opinion, that they ought not to ac- 
knowledge their privilege ; and they do 
most solemnly call upon the House to re- 
nounce what they must deem an improper 
assumption of needless power; and they 
earnestly beseech the House, to consider 
that Britons have rights which they ought 
never to relinquish, rights bought with the 
best blood of their forefathers, transmitted 
by them through a long line of patriotic 
ancestry, and bequeathed as the noblest 
inheritance to their children ; and that 
for the exercise of one of these unalienable 
rights, through the medium of a free press, 
has the House punished two of our coun- 
trymen, setting aside the ordinary course 
of law, and, in their own cause, taking 
upon themselves the ofhee which the peti- 
tioners humbly maintain belongs only to 
a jury, that of deciding whether a publi- 
cation be libellous or not; at the same 
time the petitioners lament to learn, that, 
in the execution of the Speaker’s warrant, 
undue violence lias been used* to that law 
which regards an .Englishman's house as 
his castle; and that, with this needless and 
terrific stretch of privilege, the petitioners 
cannot but be dissatisfied, as they feel 
that not evt^i their own representatives 
ought on any occasion, to have the right 
or power of dispensing with the charter of 
our liberties ; and they imagine that they 
perceive another danger arising from their 
possession of privileges unlimited by law, 
which, if it were the sole danger, would 
prove their impropriety : If the two 
Houses of Parliament have power to de- 
fine their own privileges, each may assert 
such as are incompatible with those of the 
other, and w hich, by their clashing inte- 
rests, may produce the evils of anarchy 
and civil war; here the«petitioners cannot 
refrain from adverting to certain senti-. 
ments said to have been delivered in the 
House, they mean hints, they had almost 
said directions, given to the judgeS of the 
land, as to their future conduct in the ac- 
tions brdught by sir F. Burdett against the 
Speaker of the Hou%v of Commons and 
the Serjeant at Arms ; while they regard 
those sentimepts with indignation, they 
trust that the judges are so independent as 
to treat ail such intimations, wherever and 
by whomsoever they may have been ut- 
tered, with deserved tontempt, and that 
the court of King’s bench will satisfy ike 
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country that to Britons there is no wrong ^ 
without a reriifJy, anil that by them no 
violence can he sullercd \vitln>ot an appeal 
to the law; aiui tlic pctitUMieri; 5;olemn]y 
assure the llon>v, that they liie 

aloiv-aicii- irnicd rify .roa ^ itva’ineat oC Bri- 
lisii sr.nh uLS, arid MiaiV iJ the vurioue evils 
w h: ii alii cl the ?iaie, as ari -ing iniinetJi- 
a:t‘hv h’oin tiu: wrciched policy a weak 
and inlolei unt iniru.->trv, hut priunn ily from 
tlie iniperl’tct slate of tiie repri seiitation 
of the people : 'i'iic pdiiioa ;;i esenied hy 
Mr. Grey, now had Grey, in 1793; at tlie 
bar ot the Mouse, fully details the must 
shameful abuses in the election of incm- 
bers of jjui liainent ; and nunuMous peti- 
tions since that time, some ot them very 
recent, liave made it unnecessary for the 
petitioners to expatiate on those grievances 
and abuses : here they nnisl however take 
this opportunity to tom .lain that those 
grievances and abuf is iit)t only remaiit 
nncorrccted, but, judging from sundry re- 
cent proceedings ot* the Mouse/ they fear 
that it is the determiua'vion of a majority 
of their membt rs to perpcluate practices 
which are avowedly the disgrace oi many 
borough elections, w'h!ch are in dire el 
violation of the purity of the House, and 
which exist in open defiance of the strong 
n solutions u*)on tliut subject read by Mr. 
]\i(idock.s when iic inatie hi.s motion respect- 
ing the correct, u : hie and relocation of a 
scat by two of his ]vLdesty"s ministers, in 
the case of Mr, Quiatm idek, into uhicli 
case, flagrant and aggriuated as it ap- 
peared, the Ilou^e rv fused to make any 
enquiry : and iliat, ur.Jer u'd vhese circum- 
slances, the petitioners cannot, without the 
greatest sorrow, CDiitcmpiaie liic fr.e or 
Mr. Jhand’s molnm on tiie subject of Par- 
hainevU.my Reform, a motion which had 
for its object only the formation of a Com- 
mittee to encjuire into the expediency of 
reform ; and they caiiiesliy urge the 
House to re-consider this subject, wdiich, 
as inseparabb/ connected with the peace 
and prosperity of the country, the peti- 
tioners have most seriously at heart, being 
confidcitlly persuaded that the disfran- 
chisement of decayed boroughs, the exten- 
sion of elective rights to populous towns, 
and triennial parliaL.; 5 .eiits, so far from being 
encroachments upon the ronatitution of 
this l^ingdom, are indispensjbly necessary 
for its preservation.” 

This Petition being read, Mr. Whit- 
bread moved. That it do lie upon the 
table. 

Mr. Secretary Jiydcr was clearly of opi- 


nion, that the inoinent the Hou.5e took the 
troubie of examining, witli attention, t he 
language and I In 5:enl1ments of this pe ti- 
tion, thyy would cee th(! i:npo.ssihiiity of 
receiving il consisUutly with any of the 
rules by whli’li the lion -v had been guided 
in ilie icccj)Uon of pviiti.ms; bn* the pt ti- 
tion r-.taled, oxpics.siy, that in the exercise 
if privilege l>y the llou-r, iti the case of 
the imprisonment of sir E. Burdett, tlie 
House had acted in a mnnner that was nt t 
agreeable to the; law id* the land. Me 
inouglu that no set of pciTau.s, under co- 
lour of a petition, ougitt to be allowed to 
a])proaeh the Hou?o of b’oinnions and thus 
attack its privile:;::s. ’1 he case to wlncli 
the pt’lition rc.ferred, was fune decided by 
a large inajorily. it was incompatible 
with the existence of the privi U;ge of the 
House, tliat persons sliould be thus allowed 
to approach it, and laate to the House 
that ilicy ought not to acknowledge its 
privilege, iiiis he considered in the light 
of a declaration of resistance to the law of 
the land, ^vliich tlte House of Commons 
should not sidler. In another part of this 
petition the House of Commons was con- 
sidered as only nominally the representa- 
tion of the people. The House must de- 
cide for itself, whether it would allow any 
description of men thus to insult it; for 
J)is part, lie thought it a duty, which the 
House owed to itself, to tell such persons 
as these petitioners, iliat the House would 
not endure such language as that which 
was contaiinvd iri this petition. 

land Milton said, that although his own 
sentiments were known to difi’er from those 
of this petition, and though the expres- 
sions in it were not so guarded as they 
ought (o be, \ct he knew it came from a 
class oi persons v/iio wxiuld not be dis- 
posed to oiler any thing oilensive or dis- 
respectful to ihe Mouse. All classes of 
petitioners must not be supposed compe- 
tent judges of the precise language which 
tiie Ilou.ie would deem suUicicnLJy deco- 
rous ; and when men complained ol what 
they conceived to be grievances, some 
latitude of expression must be allowed 
them ; otherwise he did not know what 
was likely to become of the right of peti- 
tioning. 

Mr. Wallace spoke against receiving the 
petition, on the ground of due regard to 
the dignj>,y of that House. 

Mr. Calcrqft hoped the House did not 
mean to pursue this indignant course of 
rejecting the petirtions of the people. Five 
or six weeks ago, when the first of the 
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petitions on these subjects was ofiered to 
the Housc> those who opposed it seemed 
to feel it was hut decorous at least caliniy 
to examine anti discuss its contend, before 
ihcv proceeded to rejection, and iherefcre 
agi oed to adjourn the debate upon it to 
am.'tluT day, tluu the House nifglu have 
an opportunity of due delibei ati( n. Ihil 
of laic ilicy proceeded to reject almost in* 
htanter. He thought it would he only 
ctoasislcnt with ttic respect the House 
owed Ut the pcopie who approached that 
House, with their [jctilions, to adjournlhis 
discussion till tu-uiorrow, and ho nioveil 
accordingly tivat the debate bo a younicd. 

General Tarlcton IVlt alarmed at the 
expressions of the rigdit hon. secretary 
upon the subject now heiere the House, 
for if pe titions were to he rejected for the 
reasofis heassignfd.lhc right of petitioning 
wouKl I)e lost tor ever. Tlie riglit hon. grrit. 
had been judge-advocate of liie army, and 
as such of cour^'o attached turailitar}' disci- 
pline, and hrouglit ^vith. him that fllseipline 
into the House, and dictated tojliie Houm* 
of Commons what petitions it oug’ot to re- 
ceive, what pclilioris it ought to reject, and 
what langiKoge liie peojde of r>igland | 
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senied to his Ma jc.sty, if not , they rvcnia- j 
cd upon ids shv.lf like was'e r'’r>er — many 
petitions had been received by the. secre- 
tary of state and treated in this way. 
When the people of England conceived 
ll^y had the heaviest grievances to com- 
plain of, liien wa.s the right of petilioii 
abridged by the right hon. gent. Of ail j 
the doctrine he liad ever heard on ./je 
subject of the right to petition, tiiat con- 
tained in the cpe.ech of tiic secretary oY 
state to night was the moTs’t alarming if it 
was ado|)ted : the right of petition in this 
country would be no more than that which 
was allowed in the most despotic govern- 
ment. If these military notions were to 
govern the right of petition, the constitu- 
tion of England was, indeed, 41 great 
danger. 

The Attorney- General, was glad the 
hon. oflicer who had just* spoken was so 
cordial in his desire to keep military dis- 


cipline cut of view in the consideration of 
the civil rights of the subject ; he could not 
help congratulating the blouse upon such a 
display of zoal for civil instead of military 
eilorts for the preservation of the consti- 
tution, whicli he wuis glad to see so con- 
spicu(JMsly ill the" disjiositimi of the gallant 
odicer, notwithf^t.andiug his military edu^ 
cation. He had, lunvever, contented him^ 
selfwidi that di ipla}^ of zeal for the civil 
rights of the subjects, for he had not ar- 
gued one point of it. With respect to 
tlie petition itself, the three first paragtaphs 
of it were suc.b, that the House could not 
receive it, for it was intircly deficient in 
that respect w^ilh wdiich the House ought 
to he approached. Here he read the para- 
graphs in the petition, which related to 
sir E. Burdclt and John Ga!e Jones : and 
then maintained, that the saying the House 
of Commons was only nou/uiiiiiy the Re- 
presentation of the |)copIc was iiisuflcr- 
able, and tint, n petit io!i continning such 
seiui;nenls,*'^u'l sed in such language, 

ought not to l;e t f'Crive:!. 

Mr. war; of opinion that there 

was not in tiv? generr,! tenor of tine petition 
any iuLuUion lo iruodi the H /use. He 
there'i.'io ? li .t ii: would be received. 

I' y dioiio.; d, y give an assurance 

to tiu* co'ii.fry tfsu'- ib:y wa re net inclined 
'o look iii .TfR- t > too icrms i:i which coin- 
okiaioiiL before l}i(;)n, but 
that they wru; ready to li:;ten to every 
pc'lition wliich wa^iiot; clearly objection- 
able. He askerb wcmo not the decisions 
of tiio. House a ; to Gkile Jones and sir E. 
ihiidett, as open to discussion by the pub- 
lic as any ctlur measure which might 
come before the I lou.se? 

Mr. Sicpheit referred to that part of the 
petition w here aiki.don w as made to cer- 
tain speeches said to have been made in 
that House for the i.itimLdation of the 
judges, which the petihoner.s stated had 
tilled them ,wita imiignation, and which 
they hoped the judges would treat with 
contempt. The House refused the right of 
alluding lo former debates to tlui 4 r own 
members, untl were they to suffer it to be 
exercise^ by these pe.tiliouers. This 
petition did, indeed, gojurther than some 
others in allow ing, tRat the members of 
that House were not jostled or hustled in 
the lobby, or when coming to attend their 
business in parliament. This, probably, 
was one ot the reasons which induced the 
petitioners to select ih^ hon. gent, oppo* 
site to present the petition, they having 
been pleased to allow him a liberty which 
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his friends at a late meeting in the city did 
not seem willing to concede to him. 

Mr. Whit^rrcad was satisfied that the 
hon. and learned gent, was not present at 
the meeting to which he referred. He 
could not, therefore, suppose that he was 
the person who had given to the ministerial 
papers a false report of the proceedings of 
that meeting, where he assured the hon. 
and learned gent, he had been treated 
with great civility. The testimony of the 
noble lord (Milton) he thought sufficient 
to satisfy the House that the petitioners 
could have no intention to oiler them 
an insult. Such a declaration from the 
noble lord in the present instance was 
truly magnanimous. The petition went 
to approve of the argument of sir F. Bur* 
dett, but not of every expression in that 
argument ; therefore, that could not be 
tct insult the House. The petitioners 
stated that they did not acknowledge the 
privileges of the House. Neither had sir 
i\ Burdett acknowledged it, and it had 
now gone, high as it was lately represented 
to stand, to be tried before a court of law, 
w^hich a right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) had 
confessed was the proper tribunal. The 
conduct of the House in the rejection of 
the petitions on this subject, he contended 
had been capricious in the extreme. 

The ChaneeUor of the Exchequer said, it 
was sufficient to look to the language of 
the petition to decide that it ought to be 
rejected. 

Mr. W. Smith contended, that as the 
petition only approved of the argument, 
and not of the expressions used by the 
hon. bart. and as it was admitted on all 
hands that the hon. bart. had a right to 
argue the question of privilege, therefore 
there could be nothing derogatory to the 
dignity of the House in the petitioners ap- 
proving of the argument. 

Mr. Yorke was for rejecting the petition, 
conceiving it to be part of the system now 
on foot for bringing down that House, and 
against which so long as he held a seat in 
it, he Was resolved to set his face. He 
had been accused of saying, that the court 
of King’s Bench was the proper tribunal 
to try these proceedings. He had not 
aaid so in unqualified terms. He had not 
aaid that it was the only proper tribunal. 
He was convinced that the House was the 
proper judge of its own privileges ; but, 
cobsidering the delusion under which 
part of the public laboured, he thought it 
a fortunate circumstance that the proceed- , 
ings had gone to a tribunal where the pri- 

2 


vileges of the House would be confirmed; 
as the court of King’s Bench would only 
have to say if it was or was not a privilege 
of parliament ; and if it was, then they 
must naturally add — it is too high for us 
to meddle with.” 

Mr. C. W, Wynn observed, that he dif- 
fered from the right hon gent, entirely as 
to his notion of the manner in which the 
privileges of the House ought to be de- 
fended ; neither the King’s Bench nor 
the House of Lords ought to take cogni- 
zance of them at all. He had no objection 
to the postponement, but he had no doubt 
that the petition ought to be rejected. 

The House then divided.— For the post- 
ponement 14 — Against it 61 — Majority 
47. The Petition was then rejected. 

[CouiiT OF Admiralty.] Lord Coch- 
rane rose and spoke as follows : Sir ; Did 
the cause, which I have undertaken, rest 
on proof less clear than the evidence of 
facts, that lie on the table of this House, 
1 should despair of success : as well from 
a knowledge of myself, as from the zeal 
of learned gentlemen, whose habits, and, 
in justice, whose ability, could make 

Tlic cobwebs on a dungeon wall. 

Seem tap’stry in a lordly hall : 

A nut-shell seem a gilded barge; 

A cottage seem a palace large ; 

And youth seem age — and age seem youth. 

Perhaps the learned gentleman oppo- 
site, can aid my remembrance of the last 
line. [Mr. Stephen, who on a former night 
made use of the same quotation.] How- 
ever that may be, it is in the recollection 
of the House, that on a former evening, I 
stated the extent to which the commerce 
of the* enemy is freely^ carried on : from 
Italy by Leghorn, Genoa, Toulon and 
Marseilles; through Cette and Bone to 
Bourdeaux ; thence down the Garon.ie, 
by Ilochfort, Brest, and the Seine, to Hol- 
land and the northern extremity of Eu- 
rope. I mentioned, that the cultivators 
of the vine thus receive articles of primary 
necessity : corn, flour, butter, cheese, and 
salt provisions; and return their dried 
fruits, wine, oil, brandy, wax, cotton, silk, 
and the various productions of the south : 
at once affording materials to their manu- 
facturers: gain to their merchants: oc- 
cupation to thousands in the shipments: a 
revenue to the state, and employment to 
their mariners. Thus administering to the 
wants and luxuries of all the inhabitants, 
of the various climates of that vast empire. 
-ft is not so much by his own strength. 
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that Napoleon has acquired his present 
fatness, as by our supineness and want 
of energy. I’he governments which he 
has crushed, have fallen rather under the 
weight of their own corruption, unreme- 
died and unredressed, than by any efioi t 
of his. — Possessed of power, as we are, 
greater than the united navies of the world, 
should the commerce of the enemy be 
allowed to flourish, to an extent, incredible 
as it may appear, greater in number of 
vessels, and in number of men, than when 
ancient Prance bad colonies and fleets to 
defend it. If this is denied, send a depu- 
tation and I will prove the fact. — Turn 
towards the Tiiamcs, and you w ill perceive 
it covered with foreign ships! Look at the 
estimate of our trade to Hu rope, on the 
tabic of this Il<juse, and y()U will perceive, 
that the nninber of British sailors, em- 
ployed in it, is lf>,()00l while the foreign 
seamen, trading to our ports, amount to 
2‘J,00(): and, ot the sixteen thousand no- 
minally curs, let it be remembered, that 
One-third me foreigners; making the ratio 
agamsi hrtgliiKl, and in favoured' the c<»n- 
tinenit, as a nm'hery for seamen, in the 
proportion of 35 to 10.— la the three last 
years, iho Biinsli seamtMi, in this trade', 
notwithsiiiiuiityg the imetcourse with Spain 
has been opened, have decreased more 
than one • wentieih annually, or as 21 to 
17: uliiic tn<‘ mariners of she continent, 
trading lo lin^lm^d, tiavc augmented from 
23,000 tt> 2 ;, (H O ! Our tonnage has fallen 
as is 37 to 25- or nearly one-third; while 
the carrying trade lo our pons and rivers 
has risen iVoin 4 ! 7,0(t0 to 5d0,000 tons! 
Our tonnage, imports and exports added 
togetlier, does ^»n!y equal the inward fo- 
reign tonnage alone. I speak from a do- 
cument on tlie table of this House. 

Thus do we su[)ply the sinews of war, 
to, the ruler of continental Europe ; an 
enemy who, how^cver pow'erful, however 
rancorous his hate, is less to be dreaded, 
than the eifects of our own narrow views 
and contemptible counsels. Weil may 
the French government say, that ** the 
** English ministry, through the fogs of 
‘^London, see nothing;'’ and that the 
statesmen of England, carry not their 
political views beyond those of a city 
counting-house:’^ a just remark, that 
brings to my remembrance a Spanish pro- 
verb, which I have often heard the people 
apply, when speaking of our measures: 

Quando los ciegos, conducen ciegos, 
** ambos coren peligro de caer en el 
" hovo,^^~Had we fallen into this state, 

vox.. XTII. 
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in spite of every vigtirous effort, then 
would there be no hope of remedy. Tins, 
Sir, is not the fact. Were the conduct of 
the war entrusted to men capable of di- 
recting the force of this kingdom,— aye, 
half the force of this kingdom,— in twelve 
months there would be an end to hostili- 
ties. — Would the enemy, with our naval 
•uperiority, and an inferior army, pitch 
that army in the interior of a country, to 
crawl along thirty inches at a step, and 
that too, in a direction which tl>e enemy 
must aiwn^/s know as well as ouiselves— ^and 
which it is impossible to conceal ; when, 
for such time as might suit our purposes, 
we cou'd, !)y desultory movements, com- 
mand, with a small military force, every 
part of the coast of France, or any other 
under the dominion of France, from the 
Tiber to the Elbe, and occupy on the de- 
fensive, two hundred thousand of the 
enemy, who must be maintained at the 
expence of the treasury of France; and 
not as now is the case, at the cost of those 
whom we call our allies? — Tacitus, that 
penetrating historian, who dived into the 
hidden motives of men, of those, who 
under the mask of patriotism, and under 
the cloak of zeal, for the public welfare^ 
brought ruin on the Roman state, has left 
a lesson, by which mankind might be in- 
structed. A wise govern meut should 
guard againstt evils, which may sprin|^ 
from the weakness of our nature ; it is 
not sufficient to correct evils, when their 
consequences are felt. — Far be it from tap 
to impute to sinister motives, or ascribe to 
personal views, the prolongation of the 
miseries of our country. It is not enough, 
however, to be guiltless; public* men 
ought to be not only pure, but unsuspect- 
ed. I am, therefore, averse to a revenue, 
arising from war, even to the crown it- 
self, the fountain of justice and of honour ; 
still more so to the principles of the bill, 
now before the House, to secure, during 
the joint lives of the right hoii. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and his brother, 
an immense war emolument, [S5,000/. a 
year, as registrar of the admiralty Court,J 
to be derived from the navy, or from any 
other scarce. 

Is it suiFicient that w^g possess a thousand 
ships floating unresisted on the ocean, or 
that the admiralty have a map of their 
situations, which the enemy know as well 
as themselves ? To call forth the powers 
of the navy, if a stimulus is unnecessary, 
and if patriotism suffics, as one officer has 
told us, open the field to, patriotic eat^r* 
2S 
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tion, and apply the proceeds of captures, 
to the legitimate purposes of the state. 
Let not the navy have the mortifying dis- 
couragement, to sec the fruit of their la- 
bour wrested from them, to pamper those 
who bear no part in the toil, necessary to 
efl^ct captures, made op the shores of the 
enemy.,. 

Without entering into the question, 
whether tlie desire of gain, in open war, is 
a principle justifiable or not — such ap- 
propriatjon must, and will act, in direct 
Qpposi,tion to the interests of our country. 
Napoleon, whose comprehensive mind 
enibraces the workings of the human 
heart, converts even the vices of mankind, 
to the use of the state ; while our minis- 
ters seem, merely to consult the gratifica- 
tion of their own. Does patriotism stimu- 
late those generals, who are about to 
trample in the dust, the last remains of 
liberty, if liberty it can be called, in con- 
tinental Europe ? Here we have a different 
enemy to contend with, and I would ask, 
if there ever existed, in the Ikands of the 
Prince of the Peace, means of corruption 
more powerful, or more ready to recon- 
cile persons to his evil administration, 
and to convey his pernicious counsel to 
the royal ear, than the uncontrouled ap- 
propriation of the droits of the admiralty 
and droits of the crowm ? I will undertake. 
Sir, to prove, that the papei;s on your ta- 
ble, relative to these droits, are false ; and 
that grants have been made, which are 
hot there inserted. Look, too, at the dis- 
tribution of those that appear, and con 
rider the effect which they are capable of i 
producing. How happens it, that the gift 
of a* whole ship and cargo, to William 
Moir, is not inserted, and the account, at 
the same time, be exactly balanced ? It 
W'ill be found. Sir, when investigated, that 
whole ships have disappeared in this way, 
without being noticed at all. 1 will un- 
dertake to shew, that the droits have 
amounted to nearer eleven, than seven 
millions, the sum which appears in this 
account; for besides those that have va- 
nishe^f many ^ips, against whose names 
trifling sums appear, have been compro- 
mises! : some Xqr a 30th part of jtheir real 
▼alue, and no man knows, or can know 
in the present sCate of things,^^ to what 
purposes those sums have been applied. 

Now^ Sir, to enter upon onc part of the 
subject^t to which it is more immediately 
my objjOfQt to call the attention of the 
House ; and 1 shall be as brief as possi- 
"blo. — It U <>f every officer and 


seaman in his Majesty^s service, immedi- 
ately on the orders for reprisals being is- 
sued, « to seize the vessels, goods, wares^ 
** and merchandize, belonging to ihq 
" eneiiiy this will be readily found by 
reference to the instructions, issued on th<t 
17th of May, 1803; and that neglecting 
to do so, is punishable by the articles of 
war. — I believe I may without fear of 
contradiction, assert, that it is the inten- 
tion of his Majesty and the legislature, as 
evinced in the acts lhat have passed, and 
the proclamations, that have issued, to 
stimulate to exertion in the service of the 
country, by the prospect of reward, to 
arise from a diligent and faithful per- 
formance of duty. Since the reign of 
queen Anne, the crown has uniformly de- 
clared, that the net proceeds of captures 
shall be for the entire benefit and encou- 
ragement of the officers, seamen, &c. 

Although it may be tedious, yet I trusty 
Sir, in the indulgence of the House, whilst 
I read extracts from the different docu- 
ments, to which I shall have occasion to 
refer ; fov I am anxious, that every part 
of my statement shall not only be correct, 
but be proved, also, as I proceed. — In the 
33 Geo. 3, c. 66, entitled an act ** for the 
encouragement of seamen, and for the 
better manning of his Majesty's navy,'' 
it is enacted, " that the flag-officers, com^ 
iuandersand other officers, seamen, ma- 
rines, and soldiers, on board every ship 
" and vessel of war, in his Majesty's pay, 
shall have the sole interest and property 
of, and in, Wll and every ship, vessel, 
goods, and merchandizes, after the same 
shall have been adjudged lawful prizo 
to his Majesty." So various are the re- 
ulations that have been made, and in^ 
ucements held forth, evidently tending, 
and openly avow^ed to , act on the desiret 
of mankind, that it would indeed, be wast- 
ing the time of this House, to adduce lill 
the proofs, which I have brought here; 
I shall, therefore, only notice a few of 
them.— In the 23rd sect, of the act, jusj 
noticed, we have regulations, for the pur^r 
pose of expediting the proceedings in th^ 
court of admiralty, for the express purpose 
of lessening the expences to the captors, 
—In the 27th sect, the exact sum to b# 
paid, for adjudging and condemning prizes 
abrpad, is limited to 10/. under 100 tons, 
and 15/. above that burthen. I do not 
know, why the word * abroad* should have 
been inserted ; perhaps the learned geiir 
tlemenof the admiralty court, at hom^ 
can inform us— those who, when sucl^ 
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matters were before agitated in this House, 
and when it became necessary to do some* 
thing in appearance at least, to lessen the 
scandalous expences attendant on the con- 
demnation of small privateers, introduced 
the following enactment, (s. 11),^' that for 
the encouragement of the capture of small 
armed ships, belonging to the enemy, it 
** shall and may be lawful, to and for the 
•^ captors, to include, in one adjudication, 
any number, not exceeding six, of such 
** small armed ships/^ I beg the atten- 
tion of the House to the restrictions that 
follow, (having a commission of letter 
** of mart,) from the enemy, not exceeding 
fifty tons, and which shall have been 
taken within the space of three months, 
preceding the application to the court 
of admiralty, for such adjudication.” A 
case which never did, nor, probably, ever 
will occur. The learned gentlemen, when 
thus providing for the encouragement 
of the navy,” should, at the same time, 
have added another clause, ** that such 
** privateers should assemble, for^the pur- 
poie of being taken/^ Were I to ex- 
press my feelings, 1 should say, the clause 
was an insult and a mockery to this 
House, and to the navy. I ask the Icarn- 
cd judge, if he ever decided on such a 
case ? 8ix privateers, under fifty tons, 
taken within three months, by the same 
ship ! ! — In the {iQth sect, to prevent frauds 
on captors, an account of sales is to be 
exhibited ; and there is a penalty for neg- 
lect. I shall concisely n\pntion two in- 
stances more, wherein the intention is, if 

{ Possible, more marked, and the principle 
or which I contend, still more clearly 
admitted, namely, that those feelings ac- 
tuate, which, probably, ought not to sway 
mankind — the love of gain — or, perhaps 
more correctly speaking, the desire of ob- 
tayiing the reward, due to laborious and 
anxious exertion. Head-money is to Be 
paid, even out of the purses of our coun- 
trymen, expressly “ as a farther reward 
and encouragement, to attack and de- 
stroy the enemy.” — (Sect. 40.) An. | 
eighth part even of British property, re- 
captured, is allowed to king s ships, and 
a sixth to privateers ; a just distinction, 
founded on principles, which 1 need not 
explain, in corroboration of the truth of 
the facts which I am maintaining.^Inihe 
41 St of his present Majesty, the fees of 
the judges of the court of admiralt^’^ were 
regulated; (sect. 1, 3, and 4.) but the 
king’s proctor’s revenue is without limi- 
tation^ except that which he himself 
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gives to it, by the disgust occasioned to 
the navy, who, under the circumstances 
which I shall shortly shew, are without 
exception, compelled to employ him 
alone : and thus to place, not on y their 
fortunes, but their personal liberty in the 
hands of a man, who, let his ability and 
integrity be what they may. cannot, in 
the nature of things, do justice to their 
concerns. 

The learned judge, of the court of ad- 
miralty holds, and if he does not he will 
contradict me, that the navy of England 
have no right, in cases of prizes, cognia* 
able by that court, until after condemna- 
tion ; and that the officers and crews, have 
no right to stand before the court, to assert 
their claims: or the captain to avert his 
heavy responsibility ; although the com- 
manders, and crews of the pettiest priva- 
teers, have that privilege. 

The great law officers of the crown, ha 
the reign of queen Anne, differed in opi- 
nion from the learned judge. Her Majesty 
consulted those luminaries on the impor- 
tant point, and, on the 1st April 1708, 
they determined, ** that the proceedings 
in the court of admiralty, against prizes, 
** should be in her Majestj^’s name, as for- 
** merly; but the captors to have liberty^ 
to come into the cause, for their interest, 
and the same being adjudged as lawful 
" prizes to b|5 delivered to the captors, 
according to act of parliament, they 
paying the just and necessary expences.” 
This solemn opinion was signed, Charle# 
Hedges, Powys, Montague, Loyd, Cook, 
and Conyers. 

These able men decided, that the navy 
should have liberty to come int6 the 
cause for their interest and ought 
this salutary regulation, founded on the 
opinion of the first lawyers of the times : 
founded on the immutable principles of 
justice, and on the constitution of our 
country, to be done aw'^iy, without con- 
sulting any high legal authority whatever .** 
By an order issued in 1779, Crespeignie, 
esq. a member of this House, and procu- 
^tor to the King, was constltuteil, sole 
procurator for the navy also; and thui 
were theinavy compelled to commit their 
multifarious interests teethe hands of one 
single individual. Int?resls I call therni 
in defiance of the assertions of gentlemen 
of Doctors’ Colmmons ; and I will prbve 
tliem so, to the satisfaction of every Un- 
biassed man in this House, and in th6 
countrj*-. , I 

The courts of common law admit 
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a^nd support an insurable interest, in mat* . What man, Sir^ in his senses, would 
ters of prize, which have been contested commit tlie litigation of neutrals, in which 
and ret ovei t'd by captors, though the so much attention is necessary, to detect 
policy of insurance was entered iiuo, prior the perjury and fraud, with which these 
to coiKiemnaiion* In tlie admiralty court cases frequently abound, to the procurator 
itseli; if a ci^ptor is to be examined, prior general, who has often the conduct of 
to condemnation, he must rel^jase his inte- learly 2,000 causes at once? On the 3d 
rest in the capture, ibr which he receives of June 1806, he libelled 16 vessels; on 
an eqnivnicut : this has happened to me. the 4ih 10; 5th 16; 6th 20; 7th 2S; and 
The remedy of a neutral, is against the on the 0th 36;. which would require bim> 
commanding otlicer of the ship, that de- not only to read, but, if he did his duty, 
tained him, not ai»uiiist the crown. If the to understand perfectly, every shade of 
commaniling officer, who detains a vessel, distinction, and every circumstance, rela- 
caniioi shew suliicient cause for the de- tive to these cases, occupying, at least, 
tehtion, which depends on the King’s nine times as much as these four, [the 
proctor, he will be coinjielled to pay the four cases, then before the Hi>use,] or 
costs, damage, and demurrage, arising ab«>ut 1 , 100 sides of paper. On the lOth 
from (he capture. Ought he not, then, he had 9 vessels, lith 17; l2Lh 18; JSth 
to be iijloweii the right, a right secured to 13; and on the 30th 23 November 1807, 
all his Majesty’s subjects, to choose 18th 16; 19*h 59; 20th 44; 21st 31; 

hi.s own counsel? In fact, Sir, there i.s no 23rd 23; and on the 24ih 31 vessels, 
reason, no mot i\ e for the regulation^ which Is it possible. Sir, that any human being 
gTv{‘s such extraordinary powers to Ihe can, let his ability be what it may, per- 
Kiiig’s pr<»ctor, but to secure ^ monopoly, form such a task ? With such terrifying 
and with it, an immense revenue to the confemplalions ever in niy mind, 1 am 
law blbcers.of the crown, who have hi- neither afhamed nor afraid to avow, that 1 
therto pc>s.sessed influence, sufficient to never brought a neutral before a court of 
continue, in (IcQance of justic e, that which admiralty, even und«T the late prize dis- 
Crespeignie, the member of parliament, tribution; because 1 did not clKM)se to risk 
obtained by his interest. my property, and place my personal li- 

Improper as the appointment and limit- beriy in the hands of an advocate, forced 
atiori was, at that period, it has become upon me, in whom 1 could not place the 
still more im[)roptr o(* late years : partly least confidence, who in the nature of 
on account of the new system, of sweep- things, cannot attend to my affairs; and 
ing the seas, on behalf of the crowm, prior against whom 1 have no remedy, no re- 
to hostilities, wdiereby his Majesty’s pro- dret^s, even if Jfie misconducts himself! ! 
curator general is often compelled to act The commanding officer alone, is respon- 
in a double capacity, as he is at other sible for the expences and damages, aris- 
times, and, in his single person, to assert ing from the seizures he makes; and the 
the interests of the crown against the cap- late regulation, which cuts off one- third of 
tors, whose interest he is also bound to his share, is not likely to encourage liim. 
defend. A monstrous abuse, that violates The copncil may decree, and the admi-> 
every principle of justice and the law. rally may order; but the will of action 

His Majesty’s procurator general has rests with the commanding officer, 
often been known, even during the hear- Sir, it will appear in the case of the Two 
ing of a cause ill court, and while assert Sisters, and lixperiment, that the 555/. 
ing the captor’s claims, to desert at once, paid to the king’s proctor, includes a new 
the interests of the navy, and support those kind of charge: ** For arranging and pro- 
of the crow^n. It may be urged, that, in paring evidence !” The admiralty proc* 
such cases, ihe procurator appoints some tor is paid 73/.— for what, I know not: the 
one to act for him, on behalf of the navy; captors are likewise saddled with the ex-, 
which only slie\vs, that the captors should pences of the claimants, who litigated the 
possess the excrcije of a right, which the capture against them, viz. ** Mr. Toller 
King’s proctor usurps. The learned gen- proctor’s bill, for the claimant, 31 W. I6t» 
tiemen seem to dissent from the statements I9d, !” and the registrar, who kept the 
I have made, that the proctor gives a pre- money during the time of liUgation, was 
ference to the interests of the crown.— If paid thosum of 91/. 10^. for the trou- 
it is not so, let the learned gentleman shew, ble of receiving it, and, probably, put- 
that he has pursued an opposite line of ting it to interest, for hU.QWA ben€ifiti which 
conduct, and neglected his duty to the he might do# if ho thought proper^ gnd. I 
crown# 16 promote, that of the captors. .conclude he did not neglect it. 
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The agent charged 5/, per ceoti. on the 

S fross value, of the vessels, and agency too, 
or the money which* he put into his own 
packet! I have but one observation far- 
ther to make on this bill, which I consider 
fraudulent ; it was exhibited by the king's 
proctor himself! which appears by an 
endorsement, and for which this House 
had to call a second time, as it was with- 
held, when the papers were first delivere<l 
into, and printed for the use of this House. 
The. endorsement runs thus: ** Exhibited 
by K. P. though there is no minute of 
court, returned to this House, of his hav- 
ing done so ! 

What check have the navy against such 
conduct, such neglect? Iftliey have cause 
of complaint, through him they must com- 
plain ! No other person can assert a right, 
or protest against a grievance, in the court 
of admiralty, on behalf of the navy of 
England I Some gentlemen contend, that 
we have a check against improper charges, 
and say, you may lay your accounts be- 
fore the registrar, who will tax them. Yes, 
Sir, he will tax them, as he did the bill 
relative to the Danish vessels, at Yarmouth, 
the amount of which was 1,309/. 7s. I Id. 
from which he deducted 63/. ; and for the 
trouble it gave him, put it in his own 
pockei, though the whole might have been 
examined in ten minutes ! ! * 

0>ie would have thought, Sir, that the 
procurator general, possessing a revenue, 
of at least K),000/. a year from the navy, 
for the discharge of a dut^, the tenth part 
of which he cininot himst I r perform, tvould 
have rested satisfied, without endeavouring, 
by an alteration in the address of bis Ma- 
jesty's vvarranf. to secure more business, 
and an additioiial fee, under the pretext of 
guarding the iiUerests of the crown, 
against those of individuals: a pretext 
which I .sliall prove to be totally unfound- 
ed, in every respect. 

The proper time. Sir, to take care, 
that all expences, incurred on behalf of 
** the crown, should be first deducted out of 
the proceeds, and to asc ertain, whether 
any part of the property had been claim- 

* The following is an illustration of the 
fact. ** Received, lOth June 1806, of John 
** Crockett,, esq. marshal of the admiralty, 
" 63/. being the sum allotted to iheregi.sVar 
and merchants, for looking over, perusing, 
** and settling the accounts of H, Howard, 
esq. pursuant to the king’s w'arr ant, dated 
the 15^ May 1806. (Signed) 

J. R. WHEgLEl.*^ 
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" ed, for which a memorial had been givqn 
by the captors/' is that time, when hia 
Majesty’s procurator general has, ex qffiaio, 
the memorial of the. captors laid before 
him, by command of the lords comuMS- 
sionersof the treasury, For his copdde- 
ratiun and report theron although, when 
thus executing his duty solely as an officer 
of the crown, and guarding its interests, 
was he not paid by the captors also, whose 
claims he must of necessity have opposed ? 

That the interests of the crown are thus, 
guarded, I will prove by the proctor's .own 
report to the lords of ihe treasury, previ- 
ous to the warrant being made out: thus. 
Your lordships being pleased to refer 
the said memorial to me, for my conside- 
ration and report thereupon, I have in- 
** spected the proceedings had, in the high 
court of a lini rally, in respect to the said 
** ship and cargo, and found, that claims 
w'ere given for various parts of the cargf>, 
wdiich have b* en decreed to be restored^ 
and also for ‘he ship, whicli, together with 
the uiiclaitned parts of the cargo, (save 
sundry goods, which were ()rd( r« d to be 
restored, by his Maj' sty in council) were 
condemned lo his M ijesty, taken by his 
** Maje.sty’s ship Acasta," prior to the 
declaration of hostilities against the Bata- 
vian republic ; and that the sum of 
** 12,153/. iG 5 8^/. is now remaining in the 
registry, as| he net proceeds tbert «>1‘, sub- 
jecit to the expcnce of proceedings; and 
having laid the said memorial, and state- 
ineTit of tht* said procerdings, before his 
Majesty\s ad\ oca e general, and consuit- 
ed imn thereon, I do under his advice, far- 
“ theriiH)st humid y report lo your lordships, 
that a grant of two thirds of the net pro- 
ceeds, after paymeiiiof expences, will be* 
a fit remuneration to the captors.” Now, 
Sir, is it possible to conceive a more ample 
opportunity, than is thus afibrded to his 
Majesty’s proem ator, to guard the in- 
terests of the crown, oi» any other, that 
might connect with the memorial ? yet, we 
find him st^uling back the warrant wliich,^ 
his own re|)or», gr anted the fit remu- 

neration to the captors,” a remuneratioa 
founded, not only in Ids own opinion, but 
that of ^^"his MajL'Sty’s ad v’oeate general.’* 
II Teare his own word^when he sent that 
warrant back to the lords of tlte treasury, 
on the 26th January 1805 : the dilficnity, 
in this case, appears lo have arisen front 
the warrant not having been addrcssed,ii| 
the u.sual way, to be exhibited by the 
king’s proctor, nor hating been (]irccte4. 
to him, jointly wHhtl^ registraiw 
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milted to their lorduhips, in the case of 
Yotigc Jean en Pieter, ** and it is humbly 
recommended, to their lordships, to amend 
the warraiit,by inserting the name of the 
king’sproctor, in the address/* To amend 
the warrant by inserting the name of the 
king’s proctor in the address ! ! who 
will then take care to ascertain, whether 
any part of the property has been claim* 

** ed, or applied for by memorial,** ** and 
will also lake care, that all expences in- 
** curred on behalfofthe crown, shall be first 
^ deducted out of the proceeds.** A very 
different reason indeed, from that which, 
almost immediately before, he assigns, 
namely, ** that the registrar of the court of 
admiralty, had refused to comply with the 
grant until their lordships had certified, 

U that no claim or meixioria], of the nature 
alluded to, had been presented:** And 
mark. Sir, that this address, which the 
kfiig*s proctor, on the l^Othday of January 
1805, is pleased to call the usual way,** 
was never vso considered to be, the lords 
of the treasury, until five days afterwards: 
namely, on the 1st of February 1805, 
when, in consequence of the return of the 
warrant, by the king*6 proctor, their lord- 
dxips say, ** let the warrant be amended 
accordingly; and let care be taken toin- 
** sert these words, ^ in all future warrants, 
granting the proceeds of prizes, to cap- 
tors,* our will and pleasure is, and we 
^ do hereby direct and authorize you, our 
'• procurator general, to exhibit this our 
^ warrant : and 'you the registrar of our 
high court of admiralty, on the same 
• beng exhibited, by our said procurator 
" geoieral, to pay, &c.* ** 

Sir, 1 must crave your indulgence while 
making so dry a statement ? but I consider 
die country to be deeply interested in it, 
inasmuch, as owing to the abuses which 
exist, that duty, which is necessary to its 
prosperity, is left unperformed. 1 wish. 
Sir, that all these considerations I wish 
that the agreement between the King’s 
iMlvocate and King’s proctor’s clerk, with 
Williapi IVIoir, •• a British subject, and a 
naturalized Dane and Prussian,** thanked 
by the French commissary of marine, 

•• for services rendered last war,**^ were in 
ftbkr hands, in the hands of members of 
ibis fiouse, who could do justice to the 
iHibjeot. By this unwarrantable transac* 
tion with Moir, 30 per cent., out of the 
proceeds of the timber cargoes, was paid, 
nominally, for proofs to condemn ; proofs, 
which never were produced; which the 
i^vocate and proctor did not dare to pro- 
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duce to the court of admiralty ; proofs 
which the learned jqdge never saw, and 
on which, of consequence, he did not pro- 
nounce judgment ; if he did, let him avow 
the fact, and then I should ask, how came 
the TweelingRegit to be restored to Moir, 
on the 28th of July 1804-, twenty-three 
days after these nominal proofs to con- 
demn, had been delivered, and after they 
bad been sworn to, before the surrogate 
of the admiralty ? How came the va- 
rious causes to be litigated, for a long pe- 
riod, in the court of admiralty, and the 
Tweeling Regit to have been contested, 
from the 20th Sept. 1803 until the 
1 6th April 1 807, or nearly four years, 
(luring almost the whole of which time, 
it is worthy of remark, the money re- 
mained in the registrar’s hands t Will 
the learned judge of the Admiralty avow 
that he, the judge of the Admiralty of 
England ! carried on mock prosecutions ; 
and that, in possession of facts to condemn 
he suffered proof after proof to be exhibit- 
ed : and .Mr. Sianiforth, a member of 
this House, to make affidavits, which he^ 
the judge, knew to be unfounded No, 
Sir, I am confident that the learned judge 
did not ; and that he was ignorant of 
the documents, for which the shelves of 
the proctor’s office have been ransacked, 
by the learned gentlemen opposite. 

Then, Sir, if such was the true state of 
things, Moir was not entitled to the 30 
per cent., given by the king’s advocate, 
and proctor’s clerk, for his proofs, some of 
which, if I am correct, were not even 
translated, from the French and German, 
until required, for the use of this House. 

There are letters here, to shew, as it is 
stated, that the agents agreed to this tran- 
saction ; but I must contend, that, that is 
no proof of its rectitude, even if those, 
agents had a right to do so. But, Sl% 
Mr. Cook, agent in the case of the Tutela, 
was compelled, by the inffuence and au- 
thority of the king’s proctor, to conform 
to the transaction, and pay the sum of 
900/. before be could leave his office, 
under the threat of the reversal of the 
sentence that had been pronounced, a 
threat which must have had a powerful 
effect on his mind, as it is evident, by the 
proofs before the court, that the condemn- 
ation should have passed in favour of the 
crown. The agents had no right to enter 
into any such agreement— ao, even al- 
though the transaction had been sanctioned 
by all the admirals, and captains of the, 
capturing ships, because they cannot 
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compromise the rights of those, vrho serve 
under their command, without consulting 
them, and without their expressed con- 
sent. It is idle to argue upon this : even 
if the letters of approbation from the agents 
had been obtained, before the agreement 
was finally made, by the learned advocate, 
and the proctor’s clerk ; or, as that learned 
gentleman says, by the proctor’s clerk 
alone ; who, however, does not admit the 
fact, in his report of the proceedings had, 
in that case, if we may judge by the fol- 
lowing passage ; — ''5th July 1804, Me- 
^'morandum; — attended at the King’s advo- 
" cate’s, and theremetMr. Moir, who said, 
" that he should consider himself entitled to 
" a moiety of the proceeds. The King’s 
" advocate thereupon stated, that he knew 
" of no instance, in which an individual 
" was rewarded with more than one thirds 
" and alluded to the case of governor 
" Browne and Mr. Daniel, where seizures 
" and condemnation had taken place, 
" through their means.” 

I beg. Sir, you will remark, that Mr. 
Browne and Mr. Daniel were paid out of 
the droits, and 1 submit, so Moir should 
have been ; and I defy the learned gentle- 
man to shew one instance, wherein the 
captor’s interests have been compromised, 
in a manner similar to the case in discus- 
sion. The proctor’s clerk in his statement 
adds, " no other interview ever took place 
" with the king’s advocate, Mr. Moir 
" and myself at all, relating to the remu- 
" ncration before agreed to; it being con- 
" sidcred as perfectly arranged and set- 
" tied, at the time, and in the manner 
" before mentioned,” that is, on the 5th 
of July 1804, twenty one days before they 
had obtained the sanction of the agents, as 
ears by their letters on the table ! 
trust. Sir, that I have made it appear 
sufficiently clear, that the cargoes of naval 
stbres were not condemned, in conse- 
quence of any information given by Moir, 
or of documents procured from him. I 
shall now shew, by the evidence of dates, 
and indisputable facts upon record, that 
Moir’s information, as it is called, did not 
even tend to the capture of the vessels 
and cargoes condemned ; and that the 
Tweeling Regit, and Ilandriek and Jan, 
were taken before it is pretended, that 
his first information was given. J'he 
Tweeling Regit was actually libelled, in 
the Admiralty court, on the 20th^of Sep- 
tember 1808. Moir’s first letter to lord 
Keith, is dated the 3t)th of that month, hut 
not received by his lordship, until the 
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I lOth of October ; when bis lordship wrote 
to the Admiralty on the subject, and on the 
18th of October, received the secretary’s 
acknowledgment, and his inCormation to 
Mr. Nicholas was given about the same 
time, as that to lord Keith. 

In short. Sir, Moir, finding his rcssels^ 
laden with naval stores, had been seized by 
the British cruizers, and that the property, 
for the cloaking and neutralizing of which 
he was to have received two and a half 
percent, from the French commissary of 
marine, actually libelled, in the Admiralty 
court of England, where he dared* not 
appear, as is tolerably evident from the 
following passage in a letter from Mr. 
Mitchell, the British consul at Hamburgh, 
to Mr. Arbuthnot : " Mr. Moir’s appre« 
" hensions arise from this circumstance of 
" his house, at Memel, having undertaken 
"to neutralize twenty-eight orthiityof 
" the cargoes of masts, enemy’s property.” 
" He is rather at a loss how to act, «s- 
" pecially being a subject of the King;” 
and being tlius aware of his danger, and 
despairing of the recovery of his car« 
goes, from a knowledge of the wickedness 
of his acts, which he concluded would be 
discovered, and which was actually th4 
case, as the judge did not condemn on his 
information, he resolved to make the best 
of his situation, and try if any thing could 
be obtained, from the British government, 
for information, relative to the cargoes^ 
which their cruizers had seized. 

He succeeded, and was informed bj 
lord Hawkesbury that " his Majesty’s go- 
" vernment would behave towards him 
"^ith the most perfect liberality and 
that " the conduct of his government 
" would be such, as should appear to him 
" perfectly satisfactory.” This must have 
been very gratifying to him, as heimmedi^ 
ately came over to England ; appeared in the 
court of admiralty and claimed four of the 
vessels, as his own, which he had previ- 
ously informed against,* as enemy’s pro- 
perty ! He exhibited proof to obtain their 
liberation, then farther proof ; and, being 
still unsuccessful, "protested of % grie- 
' vance, and of appealing.” 

ProtecJ:ed by the assurs^pces of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, Moir appeared before 
the court as a claimExk ; and yet, Sir^ 
upon all the vessels, those taken before he 
informed or pretended to have informed, 
those condemned without his assistartsc^, 
and those condemned in spite of his claims, 
he received, by theadvj/re ofJiis Majesty^e 
advocate-general, by agreement with the 
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clerk of the Kiqg's proctcfr, entbrced by 
tine proctor himself, SO per cent.; or up- 
iiFkrds of 25,0001. sterling and in addi- 
tion to this, a thing scarce to be credited, 
the grant of a Vrhoie ship, (the Flora), hull 
and cargo, upon a memorial to the lords 
of the treasury, eviclently drawn up in 
the office of the King^s proctor, to whom 
afterwards it was referred, in his capacity 
tif defender of the interests of the crown! 
And the King’s proctor in his report, ac- 
tdally assigns, as an additional title to the 
thing claimed, a reason, which is not to 
be found in the memorial itself ! ! 

I trutt. Sir, that those matters, to w hich 
I have imperfectly called your attention, 
will betaken into the serious consideration 
‘of this House. They do not originate 
with me — they have been long felt by 
the navy, although not so injurious to it, 
as to the interests of the country. The 
noble lord conciuded with moving : ‘M. 
That the officers and seamen of his Ma« 
jesty^s navy are entitled to. the highest 
consideration and tiipport from this House; 
and that every inducement should be em- 
** ployed, to call forth their energies and 
animate their exertions. 2. That it ap- 
/' pears to this House, that by an order in 
council, of queen Anne, 1st April 1708, 
founded upon the opinion of the then law 
** officers of the crown, the proceedings in 
** the court of admiralty againf?t prizes, taken 
" by Ships of war, were directed to be in 
** her Majesty’s name, as formerly, but the 
'' Captors to have leave' to come into the 
cause, for their interests. 3. That this 
order has been 'virtually suspended, 
the wisdom and policy thereof defeated, 
bjf an order in council dated 29th March 
17 79, under which the King’s procurator 
general, in the court of admiralty, was ap- 
pointed sole procurator for the navy, and 
** thereby entrusted, in the same cause, with 
** the de mh^e of the rights of the crown, and 
w of the claims of the cap tors; interests fre- 
ijuently distinct, and often directly op- 
** posed to each otlier. And, 4. That it is 
essentially requisite, in order to give full 
eflfecttt) the beneficial intentions towards 
the navy, so frequently evinced by his 
^Majesty arid the legislature, that iri all 
priae causes, tlys^ captors be allowed to 
^ come into the cause as formerly, and to 
^•Hipluy aach advocates, counsel, and 
^ Jl^Ctnrs; as they may think proper to 
pVo^ecdle’ their claims 6f defend their in- 

. Sif Jdhn NichoK (the King’s Advocate) 
^ to the House for produc- 
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ing these papers, a circuitisfaiiee hrhlch 
had a tendency to be injurious to the ptib* 
lie servive, entered •into a detail of the 
circum.^tancea of the rSse bf Moir, front 
which it appeared that Moir had, at the 
breaking out of tlu^ war, given information 
of a purchase made by the French govern- 
ment of naval stores, at Riga, the property 
to be neutralized at Ernhdcn— in conse- 
quence of which tlie ships had been cap- 
tured and put into a course of condemna- 
tion. For this 30 per cent, had been al- 
lowed to Moir, which w-^as not more than 
the usual ^remuneration. This business 
could not have been elfected unless it had 
been transacted by tlie legal officers of the 
crow'n. Tlie captors had been perfectly 
satisfied witli this arrangement, to which 
their agents had asstinted. They made 
the captures by the direction of the ad- 
miralty, and without the inlormatioii given 
by Moir, they could never have been 
made at all. The captors, therefore, had 
been saved from all responsibility in the 
first place ; and as the ships of \vhich 
Moir had given information, could never 
have been taken except through his means, 
the wffiole sum received by the captors 
from these ships they owed to Moir. 
Upon the breaking out of the wav with 
Prussia, the vessels had been condemned 
on other grounds ; but had it not been for 
Moir, they would never have been seized. 

Mr. Stephen condemned, in the most 
vehement manner, the introduction of the 
question unde|[ the consideration of the 
House, and observed, that the noble lord 
had made a pledge which he was wholly 
unable to redeem. He trusted therefore 
the noble lord’s good sense would induce 
him candidly to confess his error, and re- 
tract the charges he had so incorrectly 
made. The hon. and learned gent, after 
a warm panegyric on the conduct of his 
hon. friend (sir John Nicholl), declared 
his intention of moving the previous ques- 
tion upon the first Resolution : of meeting 
the intermediate ones with a direct ne- 
gative ; and substituting for the last, a Re- 
solution, approving of the law officers of 
the crown- 

Lord Cochrane replied at considerable 
length. 

Captain Beresford bore testimony to the 
bohourable conduct of the King’s advo- 
cate on all occasions 

Sir €. Pole said a few words in support 
of the Resolutions. 

Mr. Rose saul, there never was a moi^ 
unfounded charge than that submitted to 
Uit House by Che noble lord. 
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Th« House then divided on the first Re- 
Aoluiion. For the Resolution, d ; Against 
it, 7(> ; Majority 70. The other Resolutions 
were negatived, after which 

IVJr. Stephen moved : That it is the 

opinion of this House that the proceed- 
ings in the high court of culrniraltv, stated 
or referred to in the several papers laid 
'' before tliis House in the course of the 
present session, were conducted by his 
Majesty’s law officers, with perfect in- 
tcgrity and propriety ; and that the re- 
** suit has been highly advantageous to 
•* the captors, and beneficial to the public 
service,” which was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LOTxDS. 

Thursday, June 14 . 

{Bere Forest Bill.] Lord Redesdale 
made several objections to the Bill, stating 
that the allegations had not been fully 
proved ; that the persons calling them- 
selves purlieu owners should not be put 
on tlie same footing as the crown ; and in- 
stead of one-third they should Bave only 
<ine-twelfth ; that the interest of certain 
petitioners had been neglected, and there- 
ibre moved the recommitment. 

Lord Sheffield said, the recommitment of 
tlie Bill on almost the last day of the ses- 
sion could only be suggested for the pur- 
pose of defeating it, and the same might be 
said of the petition signed by two persons 
to be heard by counsel on the third 
reading ; the petitioners \vere heard two 
days by counsel in the Committee, and it 
appeared that the rules and standing or- 
ders of the House had been complied with ; 
that upwards of four-filihs of the Com- 
laoners liad given their consent ; that the 
preamble had been twice considered ; that 
the Committee went through the bill 
clj^use by clause, and the noble lord, who 
objects, made every amendment he edn- 
ceived to be necessary, except one, to 
which the Committee disagreed, namely, 
that the purlieu owners should take one- 
twelfth instead of one-third ; that the 
propositioa to the Commoners is what is 
usually given on the inciosure of Forests. 
—He observed that the case of the forest 
of Be re diflered from all others, that the 
crown had the right of Vere, but had no 
claim on the timber and soil, except oiiptwo 
of the 18 districts or purlieus which be- 
long to it ; that the timber anti soil of the 
other purlieus belonged to the owners ; 
that the proportion to the. Commoners is 
what is usually given on the enclosure of 
VOL. XVII. * • 
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forests, and that the amendments were 
chiejfly technical and seemed principally 
intended to reform the forest language,^ 
He then stated that the measure had been 
in agitation upward of lO years, bad been 
approved by the several surveyor generals 
during that period on the part of the 
crown.— The object of the bill is to take 
upwards of 8,000 acres, out of a state of 
waste and abuse, and to put them in the 
state of the greatest public utility. — The 
1 3th report of the Commissioners of land 
revenue states, that on an average of 91 
years, the net profits of the forest of Bere 
have been 45/. 12,?. — ^The bill allots to his 
Majesty, or rather to the public, betweea 
14 and 1,500 acres for the express purpose 
of raising timber for the navy. — Supposing 
the public to acquire only 1 ,400 acres, wdth 
proper attention for a considerable shorter 
period of time, 70,000 of the largest trees 
may be raised on that extent of groui]^, 
which at a load and a half in each tree will 
amount to L05,000 loads, and taken at 1 2/. 
per load, nearly a foiifth lower than the 
present price, will produce 1 ,260,000/. but • 
the net produce of the forest of Bere 
during 91 years in its barbarous state was 
only 4,1 49/.7jr- 8d. or as already mentioned^ 
on an average 45/. I2s. per annum --It 
should be observed that 105,000 loads are 
nearly a sufficient supply for four years 
and a half, fo| all his Majesty’s dock yards, 
and that on an average of 22 years ending 
1802 only 10,400 loads of foreign oak 
timber were imported into Great Britain— 

A return made by the Navy Board pur- 
suant to an order of the House of Commons 
in May 1802 states that 70,000 loads* of 
limber are necessary to be kept hi the 
respective yards for the efi’ectual and 
constant repairs, rebuilding and keeping 
up, tlie present navy» and sufficient for 
three years.” This includes work done in 
all the royaj dock yards, but not the 
building by private contract out of the 
yards. — lie declared he was by no means 
an advocate for royal forests, unless such 
as were desirable for the recreation of the 
royal family^, being convinced thaUifthey 
were private property they would be much 
more productive of timbe;* and more ge- 
nerally beneficial. — to secure the 
growth of large timSer, it seems highly 
desirable to reserve for the public^iJree 
from all commbn rights and well cn^ose 
such parts of the forest as are favourable to 
the growth of good timber,— We cannot 
be so certain of a supply of the largest 
timber unless from royal forests. Tjii# 

2 T • 
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higli price will certainly induce many 
to cut down timber before It has attained 
the largest size, and it requires two or three 
-generations of precedent persons, not te- 
nants for life, without iinpeachment of 
waste, nor necessitous, to suffer trees to 
grow to a great size. — We cannot depend 
on such forbearance from individuals, 
therefore the proportion of the forest lands, 
that the public can acquire free from 
all common rights, should be kept carefully 
enclosed ; that when the present scanty 
quantity of timber now growing shall be 
cut down, no more will ever 'be raised to 
succeed it, unless by an act like the pre- 
sent bill. — lie next observed that the whole 
will be fenced, and the enclosure made 
without expense to the public, and that the 
salaries of the officers of the forest and the 
expense of building and repairs would be 
saved, and concluded by observing that 
t&e bringing into tillage several thousand 
acres, ought to have some weight, having 
of late years had such repeated apprehen- 
sions of famine, and on an average of nearly 
UO years, having imported grain to the 
amount of upwards of 4,000,000/. Sterling 
annually. 

After some further discussion the House 
divided on the recommitment. Ayes 5, 
Noes 21. The bill was then ordered to be 
read a third time the next day. 

[Scotch JuDiCATunK BhPl,] Viscount 
Melville moved the third reading of this 
Bill. 

'I'he Earl of Lauderdale restated the for- 
mer objections he bad made to this mea- 
sure In its present shape. He afterwards 
moved an amendment, That those only 
be remunerated who were mentioned in the 
schedule.” The application of this amend- 
ment was towards the compensation in- 
tended for Mr. Thomas Scott, the brother 
of Walter Scott. It appeared the former 
was appointed to tJje office of an extrac- 
tor, at a time when it must have been 
foreseen those offices would be abolished. 
Mr. T. Scott had not been connected, 
previously, with that sort f;f situation, but 
was recruiting for the Manx rcncibles, in 
the Isle of Mai), at the time, and had not 
served the office, but. perrormvd‘’ils duties 
through the mcanis^of a deputy. He con- 
riffered th*s Uarjsaclion a perfect job, and, 
bn that account, ought nut to be counte- 
nanced by parliament. By the present 
bill, Mr. T. iScott would have 130/. for 
life, as an indemnity h»r an office, the 
duties of which hd never ]>erformed, while 
those cl/ 2 rks, 'W'ho had laboured for 20 
years, hatl no adequate remuneration. 
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Viscount Mehriile supported the general 
provisions of the bill. With respect to 
Mr. T. Scott, he cfertainly had been ifi 
business, had met with misfortunes, and, 
on account of his circumstances, went to 
the Isle of Man; but, with respect to hi's 
appointment, this was the fact; a sittia-r 
lion in the same office with that of hfs 
brother became vacant, of 400/. per ann. 
and he thought it his duty to promote a 
person who had meritoriously filled the 
situation which was afterwards granted 
to Mr. T. Scott. His brother was, there- 
fore, so disinterested as to have him ap- 
pointed to the inferior, instead of the su- 
perior situation. The noble viscount saw 
no injustice in the case, and there was no 
partiality but wdiat w^as excusable. 

Lord Holland thought, no man who 
knew him would suspect that he was un- 
favourable to men of literature ; on the 
contrary, he felt a great esteem tor the li- 
terary character of Walter Scott. He 
and his colleagues ever thought it their 
duly to reward literary merit, without 
regard to political opinions; and he wished 
he could pay the same compliment to the 
noble and learned viscount, for he must 
ever recollect, that the poet. Burns, of im- 
mortal memory, had been shamefully 
neglected. But, with regard to Mr. T. 
Scott, the question was quite different/ for 
he was placed in a situation which he and 
his brother knew, at the time, would be 
abolished; and from parliament he claimed 
an indemnity for what could not be pro- 
nounced any loss. It was unjust, as it re- 
garded others, Snd improper as it i-e- 
spected parliament. 

The amendment was then proposed, 
and negatived. The Bill was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

[Vexatious Aihiests Bill.] The 
House resolved itself into a Committee^ on 
the Vexatious Arrests Bill, one of the ob- 
jects of which is to increase the amount 
for w^hich a person may be arrested from 
10/. to 20/.— Lord Elleiiborou^h and the 
•Lord Chancellor thought that mere would 
he more humanity in decreasing the sum 
to 5 /., instead of increasing it to 20/., as 
persons when arrested, were more disposed 
to settle the debt, and could then do it at 
a less expence than even when process 
wa's served for a sum under the amount of 
an arrest, in which cases they were fre- 
quentljr induced to go on defending the 
action, uiffd at length they had to pay a 
large additional sum for costs; but tli^eir 
lordships declined to press an opposition 
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to the bilL Lords Kcdesdalc and Hol- 
land contended, that it having been^honght 
expedient in the f'oriiier act to extend the 
sum for which a person might be arrested 
to lOL it might now fairly be stated that, 
from the difference in the value of money, 
•20L now was merely equivalent to 10/. at 
the time the former act passed. — The Bill 
then passed through the Committee, 

HOUSE OF COIWTMONS. 

Thursday, June 14. 

[Assessed Taxes Bill.] The Chan- 
cellor of the fichcffuer nmved the third 
reading of the Assessed Taxes Bill. 

Sir 71 said that great praise was 

due to the right lion, gent, for the regula- 
tions which he had made to ]:>vcvent vex- 
atious surcharges, but iie was of opinion 
that during the recess, something should 
be digested lor liie ])ur|)ose of modifying 
the income tax, and rendering it lighter 
and less burlhensornc' on tlic lower and 
iniddliMg classes of iIk* [People. An hon. 
member had given uoiice early in the 
session that he would submit a proposition 
to the House, to render ihc Income Tax 
altogether unnecessary ; but if that lion, 
member had relinquished his intention, he 
would himself, early in the next session 
propose a subslLtutc for the tax. There 
was, in his opinion, a very great inequality 
in the contribution of tlie tax, as it was 
more severe to the lower than the higher 
rank of the community, and made no 
distinction between the annuitant and the 
man of freehold property. He was con- 
vinced that the scale was not equitable, as 
a person wdio had an income of 200/. 
could not afford to pay 20/. a year, as 
well as the person who had an income of 
2,000/. could pay 200/. a year. It was 
also unequal, inasmuch as a man who had 
a large family paid as much as a bache- 
lor who had no family at all. He was also 
against the exemption granted to foreigners, 
which amounted to 09,000/. a year, and 
lie thought they ought to pay their share 
of contribution in this country, w^hile we 
expended so much in fightiug their bat- 
tles abroad. From what had been said 
on a former occasion, he apprehended 
that it was the intention not to considei' 
the income tax as a war tax, but to make 
it perpetual, as it was said some taxes 
would be abolished in case of peace, and 
part of the income tax would be still con- 
tinued, against which he, would enter his 
prot^t. He wa^ again^ the sc;ale be- 


ginning as Icnv as it did, but it was said# 
it would be the more productive because 
it spread over so large a mass of the peo- 
ple, but tile fact was, they would soon ex- 
tinguish the means of contribution m 
many w ere now obliged to live on their 
capital. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ohserveA^ 
that the present bill was for regulating 
the mode of collecting the assessed taxes,, 
and he wished to set the hon. bart. right 
with respect to his apprehending that the 
bill brought in in the present session, re- 
lating to {the collection of the assessed 
taxes in Scotland, referred in the least to 
the perpetuating the income lax. It had 
no such referrence, and on the return of 
peace the House would then be the best 
judge what ought to be done, consistent 
with the state of the finances of the coun- 
try. As to taking away the exemption 
allowed to foreigners, that w as a matter 
which he would turn in Ids mind, duridg 
ihc prorogation, but wished not to be con- 
sidered as making any pledge on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Hoivarth said, he would cmly in 
the next session move, tliat the exemp- 
tions allow'ed to foreigners should be 
taken away. 

The Bill was then read a third time^ 
and ordered to ib^ Lords. 

[East India Oimpany^s Loan Bill.} 
Mr. Dundas^ moYcd tlic third reading of 
this Bill. 

bir 71 Turion stated, that he had been 
so ciisgu.sted with the mode in which 
India subjects had been treated, that if 
this had concerned India alone he would 
expect no attention. But it conoerned 
this country, as he saw no reasonable hope 
that this sum would ever be repaid. The 
territories it had been said, would enable 
them to pay the debt. Considering the 
debt upon that territory, and the spirit of 
extension and conquest in India, it was im- 
possible to look with confidence to that 
resource. Ihe financial embarrassmeiits 
had increased wdtli the conquests, and 
though he saw a gentleman he 

could point out how Indian princes and 
their myiisters- had been jiung up at their 
own doors, and their beads fixed upon 
the walls of their owJt^alaces. But these 
tilings, as they only concerned India, ex- 
cited no int^est. We had nothinjg to 
expect from India, except an additional 
load of debt. India a mill-stone 

about the neck of England, and would 
eveatuaBy be th^ xixia of iu The hpy. 
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bart. then examined the state of the East , 
Iiidih Company's property, and contended 
that they had no reasonable, security to 
offer for the repayment of this sum. 
There was great reason to 'dread a Mah- 
ratta war, and yet there appeared but lit- 
tle disposiiiori to conriiialo our own 
army. He blamed the severity of the 
conduct of the governor of Madras; that 
conduct might perhaps be justified by iie- 
cessit}^ ; but that was not the general opinion 
among those most connected with India. 
He then stated, that India contained 50 
millions of English subjects, and owed 30 
millions of debt. It was monstrous that 
that debt was increasing in such an incre- 
dible degree. But from what did all this 
accumulated debt arise ? From the cruel 
wars in which India was eternally ern- 
brued. If conquests were made, they 
were attended by losses far exceeding, in 
tlje sorrow which they created, all the 
exultation with which a sordid victory 
was attended, and each triumph was ac- 
companied by the gloom of financial em- 
barrassments. In the year succeeding 
that on which lord Wellesley left India, 
the revenue of that country, to ivhich nu- 
mcfou.s possessions had been added, was 
increased 7 millions; the debt 17 millions. 
The House had indeed the strongest part 
of the censure to bear, with respect to the 
wars to which he alluded and if there 
Was not a conciliating and improved sys- 
tem adopted, a war might be expected in 
that country, from wdiich the most perni- 
cious consequences would ensue. He 
should wish that these circumstances 
would be attended to by the House. 
Those unnecessary and inhuman wars 
were the cause of the incredible mass of 
debt into which the Company had been 
plunged, and which it was impossible for 
them, by any exertion of their own, to 
discharge. As there was neither any just 
claim upon the people for such a grant, 
nor any rational security proposed for the 
re-payment of one-fifih of the sum, he 
would most heartily oppose the bill. 

Mr.« Wallace maintained that sound 
policy required that the East India com- 
pany should be relieved. They had lately 
auslained great los|€vS, and were but just 
recovering from t!i<5 expenses consequent 
upon the just and necessary vrars in which 
4bey bad been engaged, and even if they 
bacf been a private commercial company 
they would assistance. 
Their j^eS^tl^C^ssity was manifest, but 
te^coiiiended that the statement iu the 


Report prewed the security to be sufficient, 
A part of the India debt was of' a po- 
litical character, and*in relieving the com- 
pany from the pressure of that debt the 
•Ci5untry was serving itself. On the whole 
the country could not with propriety re- 
fuse the present application. 

Mr. Creevey opjxtsed the bill, on the 
ground that there were no hopes that the 
money should ever be repaid — and not- 
withstanding what had been said by the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last, he 
tiioogbt that none of tJjeniselves would 
have the liardihood to say, that there was a 
reasonable prospect of repayment. He 
objected to it besides, on account of the 
time at which it. had been brought forward, 
when it was impossible to discuss the sub- 
ject fulK’^- He objected also l)ecaase the 
company might go to market to increanc 
their capital, and try their credit wiili the 
public; aiid lastly he objected because a 
full account oi'the East India company's 
affairs had liot been laid before the House. 

Mr. R. JJundas denied that the com- 
pany's territories were such sccties of ra- 
pine as the lion. gent, had represented. 
They governed in a manner the most ad- 
vantageous for the people. This he could 
take upon l.urji to a.sscrt, from b(‘tu.*r 
sources of inlbriijalion than the lion. bart. 
possessed. The hon. bart.'s animadver- 
sion on the conduct of the Madras go* 
vernment was irrelevant. No information 
on the subject had as yet been laid be- 
fore the House^; the censure, therefore, 
was as premature as he believed it to be 
undeserved. As to- no India budget having 
been brought forward, he had only lo aii- 
sw^er that tins was impossible. The pre- 
sent bill would remain in force only one 
year, when the House would see whether 
the company acted up to its agreement or 
not, and contended that the million ant^ a 
half was a loan and not an advance to the 
company. 

Lord A. Hxmillon did not expect, from 
the state of the company's revenue, as 
disclosed by the papers on the table, that 
the loan would be repaid to the public. 
He ratlier feared it would go to the payment 
of the extravagant dividend of 10 per cent, 
to the company. At the same time, he 
could wish that some gentleman compe- 
tent to give him information, wpuid state 
the probability, if any such there was, of 
a surplus revenue, so as at any future 
period to give hopes that it w^ould be re- 
paid. 

Sir T, Turton, in explanation, denied 
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that he had imputed to the goTcrnment in | 
India any wish of ruling by rapine and 
bloodshed. He bad stated that the terri- 
tories were acquired by those, means. 
With respect to the Joan, be was inclined 
to consider rhe conipariV asked the 
money in advance of claims, and not by 
way of loan. 

Mr. R- Thornton was disposed to ad- 
mit to the noble lord that the public could 
not look to any prospect cf payment until 
a renewal of the charter was obtained. 
The company in his opinion had been 
iiardly dealt vviih, for he must contend that 
the country had prospered as much 
through the company as the company 
had benefited by any assistance received 
from the country. With respect to the 
loan, the hon. gent, seemed to think that 
it could not be obtained any where else, 
and tliercfore the company ought not to 
ho grateful for it. In tliat opinion the 
hon. gent, was mistaken, for he would tell 
him where he could obtain it, ami even to 
a greater amount. Buonapart^ would be 
happy to lend the money, aye, and pay 
the w'hole of the company's debts, and 
givf? them lifteen or twenty years pur- 
chase for their territories. There could 
iK)t be ai\y intention in what had fallen 
from the hon. bart. and the other hon. 
gent, to insinuate that the conijiany^s af- 
fairs had not prospered under their pre- 
sent management, because the fact was, 
that they had actually prospered, more so 
than at ariy former period. Tlie difficul- 
ties under wdiich they laboured were not 
principally of their own seeking, but arose 
in consequence of the wars in which the}’’ 
had been engaged; wars which he was 
justified in denominating the wars of the 
House of Commons, and therefore the 
company had the right to claim assistance. 
Tlhe hon. gent, contended that the trside 
since 1793 had always been prosperous; 
that it was sufficiently so to enable the 
company to make a large dividend. He 
trusted that as the government in India 
had incurred vast expences in fighting Co 
maintain the British interests, that the 
House would notbi" disposed to make them 
bear all the burthens, because if they did 
the result must be, that if the war w^as con- 
tinued year after year, they must come to 
parliament for fresh loans. When* the 
report was made, the Plouse would be sa- 
tisfied that the present loan would not be 
improperly used. All that the company 
desired was, that their aiiairs should be 
strictly and deeply scrutinized, they were 
not afraid of the examination. 
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The House then divided on the third 
reading of the bill : Ayes 52 ; Noes 10; 
Majoriiy 42; The bill was then passed. 

[Admiralty Courts Bill.] On the 
motion for bringing up the report of this 
bill, 

Mr. II, Martin stated his objections to 
the bill, which, he contended, purpdrtcd 
to be what in reality it was not. Instead 
of Its being callv^d a bill for regulating tlie 
office of the couris of admiralty, it ought 
lobe eniiiled A bill to prevent reform 
in those courts.'^ The hon. and Icorned 
gent, conceived that the object which it 
professed to have in view was to reform 
‘he abuses, in regard to the enormous 
fees taken by the registrar and the mar- 
shal of the admiralty ; now the very re- 
verse w'ould be its effects. When the 
measure for the abolition of reversions was 
in agitation, it was hot intended to regard 
remote interests, nor indeed did par6a- 
mont when legislating in regard to offices 
wffierc cnot*mous profits had, he might say, 
scandalised the country, ever mean to • 
look to remote interests. He wished to 
know, therefore, why the particular office 
of Registrar, to which the right bon. gent. 
(Mr. Perceval) had the reversion, deserved 
to be exempted from tlie general regula- 
tion. Formerly when the bill was before 
parliament for suppressing the fees in 
the office of^tellers of the exchequer, no 
reference was had to a noble lord who 
then held the situation of Chancel lor. The 
place of Registrar w^as given to the present 
possessor by a noble lord at the head of 
the admiralty, and the gift was afterwards 
confirmed by the King. In the ti#st in- 
stance, therefore, the appointment was il- 
legal. His Majesty could not be said to 
have any interest in the office. The 
hon. and learned gent, contended that 
any abuses could not be regulated by 
act of parliament, but must be done by 
his Majesty in council.* In that opinion 
he was fortified, by the opinion of the 
learned judge at the head of the admiralty 
courts, who in the case of the Rainsbergs, 
where the marshal claimed such large 
fees as astonished the juc[ge, that learned 
person fiad stated ** that it belonged to 
his Majesty alone in €8uncil, to make any 
alteration in the table of fees in any of the 
courts of admiralty.^' Not one word was 
said about the marshal in the bill. With 
respect to the money of the suitors, the 
I ight lion. gent, in agswer to a question 
put to him the other evening, whether die 
Registrar retained or made uSe of the 
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saitmrs monies, that right hon. gent, de- 
clared that he did not. Now, he (Mr. M.) 
had in his pocket a letter from the right 
hon. gent, which stated a dilierent thing. 
It was an umloubted fact that the noble 
lord who is the Registrar never did con* 
fess that he had retained*' one farthing of 
suitors monies as forming a part of the pro- 
fits of bfs ofHce upon bis examination be- 
fore the Committee. He saw no reason 
why the Registrar of the admiralty should 
not be compelled to deposit in the Bank 
the suitors monies as in like manner is re- 
quired from the masters in Chancery. 
He believed that the real object of this 
bill was to preveiU its being so paid in, 
and therefore he should object to it alto- 
gether. 

I'he Chancellor of the Exchequer professed 
himself always averse to the disturbance 
of vested rights in places of this nature, 
whether tljose rights were in the parties in 
possession, or those in reversion ; and in 
this opinion it was known that he concur- 
,red with many of the highest authorities, 
one c\f whom did not hesitate to say, that 
a patent right involved as valid a claim as 
any freehold property. Connectedly then 
with this opinion, he coiild not agree to 
abolish the vested interest in the place 
under consirieration. That liis brother 
derived in a given year the sum of7,SO()/. 
from the interest upon money belonging to 
suitors of the Admiralty court he was 
ready to admit. But, it being at the dis- 
cretion of either of the suitors to have such 
money upovi application to the court, 
vested in public securities, which they de- 
clinet^. probably from an unwillingness to 
risk the fluctuation of the funds, or from 
some other cause, the register could not 
be condemned from availing himself of 
the immemorial usage of his office, by 
deriving profit from its use, wdiile the 
safety of the capital was strictly attended 
to. He denied that the case of the masters 
in Chancery bad any analogy to that be- 
fore the House, because those officers 
stood in a state of delinquency at the 
time the measure alluded to was brought 
forward, in consequence of losses having 
been sustained by the suitors in the court 
of Chancery. 

Mn ManJees could not conceive it justi- 
fiable in any public officer having merely 
the custody of money, to put that money 
to hazard, or to derive any private profit 
from it. He believed his right hon. friend 
was mistaken in supposing that the money 
could be <withdf awn from the at 
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the discretion of either of the suitors, as 
both must, be understood, concur in the 
application before the* money could be so 
withdratyn for investment in any public 
securities. This, therefore, was a defect 
which he thought ought to be cured by a 
clause in the bill before the House, in 
order that the right to invest the money 
in public securities for the benefit of the 
successful should be generally known, and 
that a public officer should not be allowed 
to enjoy a profit, which of right belonged 
to others. 

Mr. Stephen stated that it was compe- 
tent to the judge of the Admiralty to 
order, ex-^oftcio, that any money in court 
belonging to suitors should be vested in 
public securities for the benefit of the 
suitors. 

Mr. Jacob considered this as a substan- 
tial measure of reform, so far as it went, 
and was tlierefore surprised at the oppo- 
sition it experienced from ilie professed 
advocates of reform upon the opposite 
side of the House. 

Mr. W.' Smith thought the hon. mem- 
bers surprise should cease if he considered 
the true nature of this bill, and that it was 
opposed because it did not go far enough ; 
because it did not go the right road to re- 
form ; because, in fiict, it proposed to 
place the ol)'itacle v)f an act of parliament 
in the way of a reform obviously necessary, 
and that mer< ly for the benefit of par- 
ticular individuals. He reprobated the 
doctrine of coidbunding titles to property, 
by putting monstrous usurpations on a 
footing with tiicse titles which were un- 
questionable. That the practice of de- 
riving private profit to public officers from 
the use of money intrusted to their cus- 
tody was quite an usurpation, was a thing 
not to be disputed. But there was a 
paiTicular reason why the officer undpr 
consideration should not be allowed to 
use the money under his care in the 
way referred to, because in fact this officer 
did not enter into any securities. This 
was a circumstance which, with ail pro- 
per deference for the noble lord (Arden) 
would restrain him from allowing tlm 
money of suitors to he put to any hazard 
by that noble lord. He had no disposi- 
tion whajtevcr to question the character or 
resiyonsibility of the noble lord, but the 
rank and importance of some recent de- 
faulters* strongly urged the propriety of 
caution in all cases whatever. Here he 
adverted to the premium aflbrded to this 
officer, md to otWa also holdup a high 
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station in tbc govemwient, to keep the 
country in a state of war, because it in- 
creased their salaries, and condemned the 
gross impolicy of tolerating sircji an ar- 
rangement, urging the necessity of substi- 
tuting a fixed salary lo each of those oflS- 
cers who notv among them derived a 
profit of 20,(X)0/. a year from the con- 
tinuance of war. — After observing upon 
the two returns from the Registry office, 
that there were no emoluments whatever 
derived from the use of the money in the 
Registrar’s hands, although that money 
now appeared to produce 7,800/. in one 
year, the hon. member recommended the 
omission of those wonls in the bilL 
namely, After the falling in of the iii- 
tei'est of the persons in possession and re- 
version of the same.” He concluded 
withobserving that, the preamble of the 
bill, proposed by a side wind to sanction 
the practice of public officers making 
use of tlie public money for their own 
private profit ; and upon this and other 
grounds, he thought the farther considera- 
tion of it ought to be postponed until the 
next sessions. 

Mr. Rose expressed his surprise at hear- 
ing that the emoluments from the use of 
suitors money should haveamounted in one 
year to upw^ards of 7,000/. He had caused 
inquiries to be made, and he believed, that 
at present the sum in the hands of the 
Registrar did not amount to 80,000/. of 
which 40,000/. belonged to the navy. 
This sum too, he understQod, was likely to 
be still farther reduced. It depended on 
the suitors themselves, if any part of their 
money remained in the hands of the Re- 
gistrar, as thj^r had only to make the ap- 
plication to the judge, in order to have 
It invested. As to the resumptions in the 
reign of ttueen Anne, these were only 
rtiade out of hostility lo the foreigners 
who had come over to this country in the 
reign of king William, and notwdthsfand- 
ing that hostility, the practice was almost 
in:it;.xf?lly abandoned. | 

Mr. Johmtonc was convinced that the j 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval) could have 
no intention by >hc introduction of this 
bill, of deriving advantage to himself, or 
tliose connected w'ith him. If the bill 
w-ere to pass, how^ever, in its present shape, 
it would begin at once to Itwy a re\^?nuc 
on neutrals unjustly brought into our 
ports, a proceeding wliicii was tffi worthy 
the dignity of a great nation. 

Sir S, liomill^ was sRtisiied tliat his 
right hon, friend could not suppose that he 
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would attribitte toTxini a»y idea of wishing 
to add to his own cmoluuients by the pre- 
sent bill ; but still, this he suspected 
would be the effect of the bill. If judicial 
offices were to be reformed, he thought 
the proper mode of doing so was, to re- 
duce the fees, ai^d not still to exact what 
was esteemed exorbitant, for tire purpose 
of turning it into another channel. An, 
office in the public revenue seemed to 
him to differ materially from a judicial 
office ; and even in the former he doubted 
much the right of the officer to pro/it by 
the use of the public money. As to tho 
latter character, so far as he was intrusted 
with money, it could only be as trustee 
for the suitors, and therefore he could not 
be entitled to any emolument thence 
arising. He instanced the case of a trea- 
surer to the White- haven harbour, who 
being called on in Chancery to account 
for the emoluments derived by him fr©m. 
the use of the funds, although he had ac- 
cepted of 4he office with the express view 
to this advantage, was obliged to account^ 
for the whole profits thence derived, even 
though no demand had been made on him. 

The Solicitor General vindicated the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and denied 
that he could have any interest in the pro- 
visions of the present bill, as the opera- 
tions of the act were not to take place 
till after th(i two lives were expired. 

The Report was then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, June 15 . 

[Petition and Remonstrance^ from 
Southwark for the Release of Sir F. 
Burdett, &c.] Mr. Henry Thornton said 
he held in his hand the Petition and Re- 
monstrance of the electors of the borough 
of Southwark, legally convened by the 
high bailill, on the 1 3th inst. He appre- 
hended there was nothing in the language 
of the petition that would prevent it from 
being received, and therefore presented it 
to tlio House. 

The petition w^as then read, setting forth, 
^ That the petitioners feel deeply interested 
and ala^Tutd the extradrdinary proceed- 
ings /d'the Horse, ir^^he imprisonment of 
John Gale Jones, and the forcible entry 
and seizure of sir Fraircis Burdett in his 
own house, because, in the first place, they 
humbly conceive that contempts which 
arc (inoishable by prompt imprisonment 
can only be construed as arising out ©f 
those overt acts which obstruct the pro- 
0 
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ceedings of the House ; that a supposed 
libel upon the House, without such acts, 
may be safely referred to a jury of Eng- 
lishmen consistent with all those privi- 
leges of the House, which n>ay form part 
of the common law of the land, and con- 
sistent with the honour,, dignity, and in- 
dependence of the House ; they humbly 
conceive that such conclusions are well 
warranted by a recent case of libel, in 
which the monarchy was represented as a 
goodly tree, from which the branches of 
the Lords and Commons might be safely 
lopped off,, and that still the constitution 
would remain, all which was referred by 
the House to the verdict of a jury ; and 
that, in the latter case, the petitioners 
were sadly reminded of the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of military governments on the 
continent, when neither police, magistrates 
nor crown oQicers could find precedents 
. tocr*regulate them in inforcing their. autho- 
rity, the minister was found ready to ad- 
vise his Majesty’s government*to employ 
its arm^’', and however the petitioners w ere 
rejoiced to see their countrymen return 
from disastrous expeditions and the pesti- 
lential shores of Walcheren, they conceive 
the honour of a British soldier was tar- 
nished when his valour was improperly 
directed against unarmed citizens; and 
that the petitioners have long been con- 
vinced, tliat the only safe pnd effectual 
remedy for our political evils is a substan- 
tial reform in parliament by a more equal 
representation of the people ; they are 
convinced that one of the most radical de- 
fects of those ancient governments, which 
were overturned by power, or subverted 
by popular fury, arose iVom igiK)raiice of 
the uses of representation ; that a late 
statesman, many years at the head of his 
Majesty’s government, declared that re- 
presentation was the true principle of the 
British constitution, that to reform, it was 
not to innovate but to recover ; and that 
the petitioners humbly conceive altera- 
tions in the representation of the people, 
by extending the rightol/vo.ting,:are sanc- 
tioned by the House, as at Shoreham, 
Cricklade, and Aylesbary ; wdiere bribery 
is proved again&t the electorjs leform is 
safe, but not wber'' seats are purchased as 
publicly as at noun-day, at the bare men- 
tion of which our ancestors would have 
l^tarted with indignation ; and notwdth- 
.^vitlistanding the right hon, Spencer Per- 

f val and lord Castlereagh were delected 
the traffic, they are still sitting unim- 
ached members of the House ; and 
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that the petitioners trust they hate always 
manifested a readiness to defend their 
King and country whh their purses and 
their swords, and that the public liberty, 
which w^as acquired and defended by the 
best blood of our ancestors, may be pre* 
served inviolate, and transmitted to the 
latest posterity, they trust that the House 
will restore that confidence to their feel- 
ings by the release of John Gale Jones 
and sir. F. Burdett, and by a speedy 
relurm.” 

Sir T. Turf on said, that unfortunately he 
did not attend the meeting, not having 
been applied to, and consequently not 
knowing more of the circumstance than 
any other member in the House. It was 
the duty of evei'y representative to attend 
a meeting of his constituents to give them 
his assistance and advice. He approved 
of the sentiments contained in the petition, 
except where it denied the right of the 
House to imprison for a breach of privi- 
lege ; and begged leave to second the 
motion that it do lie on the table. 

The Petition was ordered to be laid on 
the table. 

[PttTVATE Bills.} Sir T. Turten, before 
the session broke up, wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to the proceedings on 
private bills above stairs. Great incon- 
venience arose from the present sy.steni for 
arranging the bringing in and passing of 
private bills, as in the course of six weeks 
the whole of them were under considera- 
tion, which caused very great trouble and 
inconvenience to the members. He was 
of opinion, that the time for reporting 
j them ought to bo enlarged, and that 
some means ought to be adopted to 
enforce the attendance of gentlemen on 
committees, which would greatly tend to 
facilitaie the business. And also he was 
of opinion, that a short-hand writer should 
be appointed to attend each committee. 

The Speaker observed, that the several 
mattjers staled by the hon. gent, were wor- 
thy of the most grave and serious consi- 
deration. It was desirable therefore, that 
he should follow them up with a specific 
proposition, or give notice of a motion. The 
House was loo much at the mercy of agents 
and solicitors of bills, whether they should 
be conducted quick or slow# There was an- 
other subject also worthy of consideration, 
and thatwas ilje petitions of hovStile parties 
being presenied in a late stage of a bill, 
which was attended with delay, and great 
and unnecessary expence and inconveni- 
ence. It might perhaps be for the conveni- 
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of gentlemen that he should advert to 
some of the points in which inconvenience 
was felt in the progress of private bills. 
They were, 1st, The great pressure of the 
business up-stairs in point of quantity at 
the close of the session. This had been 
partially remedied already, and deserved 
i^urt her attention. 2<J, The attendance of 
members. This must be left to the con- 
sideration and discretion of members them- 
selves. 5(1, The facility from short-band 
writers. It was the duty of the clerks to 
give every possible facility in this way. 
4th, The appointment of an officer to put 
into technical legislative language the 
ideas of members wishing to draw up bills. 
This was a point of difficulty, but all 
these deserved consideration, und gentle- 
men would do well during the recess to 
turn their minds to tlierii wdth a view to 
some specific proposition. 

[.louN G\lv Jones.] James Hall ro^e 
to bring turvrard the motion of which he 
had n notice for the liberation of John 
Caie Jones, lie ex[)ressed his conviction 
that if the proposition for the commitment 
of Mr. Jones liad been discussed wdth the 
same deliberation as other acts of the 
House, it never would have obtained the 
prompt and unanimous assent with which it. 
was so suddenly carried. He had heard se- 
veral members who were not present on the 
occasion, since declare, that if they had 
been present, they would have opposed 
the commitment ; and b<^ did not scruple 
to declare his own regret iliat he w as one 
of the unanimous few wfio assented to that 
commitment, lor, uflon mature reflec- 
tion, he ihoughl the decision of the House 
was in a great viegrc<^ owing to Mr. jemes’s 
own acknowledgment of the charge against 
him ; and that the acknowledgment be 
made, the contrition he liad expressed, 
anftl the very humble and respectful apo- 
logy he had offered at the bar, should have 
induced tlic House not to proceed with se- 
verity, but if, have liberated him after a 
proper reprimand. Another ground was, 
that Mr. Jones w^as punished with tht 
&ame degree of severity as sir Francis Eur- 
dett, although there was no degree of 
parity between the nature of their of- 
fences. For the laiter not only assumed 
to censure openly the cronduct of the 
House, of which lie was a member, but to 
publish a libellous pamphlet, arraigning 
its proceedings, and defying its authority 
with a degree of outrage and acrimony 
bordering on frenzy. H6 had also after- 
wards disputed the autlicfrity of t|re 
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Speaker's warrant, and resisted the scr- 
jeant at arms sent to take him into custo- 
dy ; barring his doors, and exciting tumult, 
by rendering his bouse and his vicinage a 
rendezvous for the assemblage of disor- 
derly and riotous persons, from all partsof 
this metropolis, whose turbulence it vvaa 
impossible for t lie civil povviir to suppress, 
witiiout the assistance; of military force. 
Mr. Jones, on the contrary, instantly obey- 
ed the orders of tin? House, acknowledged 
Ins error, and expressed his contrition. 
In the motion, therefore, which he w'as 
now about to submit for his liberation, he 
w’as aware that the remission of a few 
days confinement during ihe short rem- 
nant of the session, might not bo consider- 
ed as anv great boon. Yet, as the power 
of the House to imprison liim would ex- 
pire with the session, he thought the 
House, in its justice and discretion, ought 
to draw a marked line of distinction Ub- 
tw^eeii the cases of the two parties com- 
mitted. The liberation of Mr. Jones, ho 
thought would tend completely to allay , 
the popular ferment excited upon this sub- 
ject ; hut he was convinced there w as not 
a man of common sense or di.scretion in 
this country, who had any respect for iho 
rights or the authority of tlie House of 
Commons, wJio would condoic or sympa- 
thize with sir Francis, or think that his pu- 
nishment ha!!i been too severe. Sir James 
concluded by moving That John Gale 
Jones, now under confinement, during 
the pleasure of the House, in his Ma- 
^\jesty's 'prison of jNcw'gate, be ’forthwith 
set at liberty without payment of any 
fees/" ‘ ‘ 

Mr. J\ Moore seconded the motion. 

Mr. Seci ctary Ryder opposed the mo- 
tion, on the ground that Gale Jones wii'i a 
voluntary prisoner, as he might be enlarg- 
ed months ago, if he had thought fit to 
petition the House. He <)p;)used liis litie- 
ration more particular! v,*l)eiMUse a similar 
motion was brought ljr\v;vrd soeu; lime 
ago, and negatived, and tiicrei'ore tho 
Ho use would act inconsistently , if it agreed 
to the present proposition of the hon. 
member. 

Sir ll Tiirton supported the motion, 
which was then put ai»A negatived without 
a division. 

[Afuican Slave Trade.] Mr. JJroitq ^ 
ham rose, pursuant to notice, to call the 
the attention of the House lo the state of 
the Slave Trade ; a snlyect, lie said, of the 
first importance ; and although it was nei- 
ther a personal question, nor a party one 
U U 
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—though its diicussion involved neither 
the . pursuit nor the defence of place — al- 
though, indeed, it touched matters of no 
higher concernment than the honour of 
the House and the country, and the inte- 
rests of humanity at large, he trusted that 
it would, nevertheless, receive the same 
favourable consideration which it had so 
often experienced upon former occasions. 
The {juestion he purposed to submit to the 
House was, whether any, and what mea- 
sures could be adopted, in order to watch 
over* the execution of the sentence of con- 
demnation which parliament liad, with a 
aingubir unanimity, pronoi need upon the 
Afi ican Slave Trade ? It was now four 
rears since JMr. I’ox made his last motion 
!n tiiat House, and, he believed, his lau 
•pcech there, in favour of the Abolition. 
He tiien propor.ed a Uescluiloii, pWdgiug 
liic House \o the Abirlilion of the traUic. 
riSid an Address to the crown, bcseeclijitg 
his Majesty to u.se all his cnckuivours f >r 
obtaining* the concurrence ofdlher power s 
in tlie pursuit of this great object. An 
Addrcf^s to the sauio ofiect was made i)v 
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admit, that although they had foreseen, 
they had considerably underrated, those 
difficulties. They h?ul not made sufficient 
allowance for the resistance which the real 
interests of those directly engaged in the 
trade, and the supposed interests of the 
colonists, would o]»pose to the execution 
of the acts ; tlicy had under rated the 
wickedness of the Slave Trader, and the 
infatuation of the planter. While on the 
one hand it apj>eai\;d, from the document* 
he formerly moved for, that nothing had 
been done to circumscribe the foreign 
Slave Trade, it was now found, that this 
abominable commerce had not completely 
j (Cased, even in this country! He. hoped 
j (Irj House would favour him with at- 
j tent ion ; while, from the papers on iht 
! table, and from such other information as 
i he had been enabled to obtain, he laiu 
j before it a statement, which would, in 
! ?a ?ue mca sure, ctmble it to appreciate tb^ 
! extent oi the evii, and to a|>ply the proper 
j remedies. 

I He then ]>rocerded to call the attentiorj 
! (>f the llou.^e to the state of the Slave Trab^ 


the other House, with equaf unanimity ; j 
mnd, early in the next year, two nol»lc I 
friends of his (Lords Grenville and fircy), j 
wlio were second only to his hon. friend, j 
prevented by indispo.sitiou from attending ! 
this day (Mr. Wilberforcc), in their ser- 
vices to the cau.so, and vvo^dd yield not 
even to him in their zeal for its success, 
gave the pariiameiit an opportunity of j 
redeeming its pledge, by introducing the* I 
Abolition Bills into the tv\ o Houses, 'i'hat i 
measure, w'hich had formerly met so iTiany j 
obstacle?, whether, as rome were wiiiing | 
to believe, from the tdowness with which 
truth WHU'ks its way, or, as others were 
prone to suspect, from the want of zeal in 
its official sufiporter?, now cxpradenced 
none of the impediments that had hitherto | 
retarded its progress : far from encounter- 
ing any formidable difijcultics, it passed 
through parliament almost without onpo- 
•ition ; and one of the greatest and most 
disputed ofrneasures, was at length carried 
by larger .majorities, perhaps, than were ' 
ever kttow'ii to divide upon any contested 
question. The “friends of the Aholitioii, 
how ever, never expected that any legisla- 
tive measure would at once destroy the 
Sltrve Trade: they w^ere a,ware how obsti- 
nately such a trade would chug to the .soil 
where it had taken root: they anticjpate<l 
the difficulties of exiirpatiug- a traffic which 
had entw’ine<l itself w ith so many inlcre.sts, 
prejudioes> and passions. But he must 


in foreign coontrle?. in the^e iw existe d 
variously, in America it was contraband, 
as m England, having been prohibited liy 
law, but still carried on, illegally, for the 
supply of the American as well as (.f fo-r 
reign plautatuuin: while In the coionits 
of Porlug'.il and Spain it was still sanc- 
tioned by tlie laws, and even received pe- 
culiar encouragement from the govern- 
intnt. The extent of tim Spanish Slave 
Trade he could not stale very accurately, 
but, from returns of the custom-house at, 
i'luliz, to which he hud had access, and 
from the w ell-known increase of the sugar 
culture in Cuba, the importation of iie- 
grce» appears to be very great. 'idle 
average luinual imporUtion into that island 
during years, from 1781) to 1801), <"vas 
5,840; and it was evidently upon the in- 
crease, for tlie average of the last four 
years of the period was 8,000 : the total 
number imported dining the period cx- 
"ceeded 70,000 slaves. This statement, 
among other things, proved how muoii 
I the American flag was used in covering 
j the foreign Slave dVade; for, af.er the 
commencement of hostilities between 
Spain and this country, the trade could 
only have been carried on to a very limit- 
ed extemt in Spnaisli bottoms; and yet, 
instead of lieing cliecked by the war, it 
1 had greatly inciea: cd since 1795. The. 
i culture oFsegaV had likewi.sc increased at 
1 Porto iUco/’und on the Main, and with it. 
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Tvf course, the importation of slaves. The 
precise amount of this he could not speak 
to; but he had cvery^reasoii to suppose it 
very inconsiderable, when compared with 
the traffic in Cuba. The annual importa* 
tion of Mexico did not exceed 100 ne- 
groes, and that of the settlemeiils on the 
South Sea was only 500. The other colo- 
nies obtained their supplies principally 
from the Brazils. With regar<i to the 
Portuguese Slave Trade, he could speak 
with more precision. During his resi- 
dence at Lisbon, in the King's service, he 
had official communication with tlie Por- 
tuguese minister, and also with a person 
of higii rank, wlio liad been governor of 
the northern Tprovinces of Brazil, and was 
then going out as governor of Angola and 
Bcnguela, npvin tlie African coast. It 
a|)j>cared, from the returns of a capitation- 
tax on negroes exj;orted from Arrica(wliic;h 
gentlemen won 1:1 perceive, must give the 
lowest amount of the exportation), that 
tbtne were annually sent to the Brazils 
from that part of Africa alone above 15,000 
uegt oes ; and tliis Avas reckoned only one 
half of the total ex|)orted from all parts of 
the Portuguese settlements. From ano- 
ther r|Uarter, of high authority, lie learnt 
that this, if esinnaled at 50,000, would not 
be overrated. But the branch of the 
trade vvliich it was the most important to 
attend to at presi nt, was that carried on 
bv American vessels, in open violation of 
\\\r law's of the United States. lie firmly | 
believetl, ns lie had befoi^ stateil when 
tiic; matter had been que^siioned by a right 
hon. gent, opposite (JW*!-. Canning), that 
the American govermiieut had all along 
acted, in regard to the Slave Trade, wutii 
tlu; most perfect sincerity. They had, 
indited, set us the example of abolisliing 
it. All tlie stales, except two, Georgia and 
Soffth Carolina, had early abolished it hy 
acts of their separate legislatures before 
the peiiod arrived when the constitution 
gave congress a right to pass such a law 
for tlie whole union; and as soon as that 
period, arrived, viz. at the beginning of 
the year 1808, the traffic was finally pro- 
hibited by an act of congress. But it 
was one thing to pass a law, and another 
to carry it inu) execution, as vve had our- 
selves f<'und on ibis side of the water^he 
was sorry to think ; and although the 
American legislature and the government 
had done all that lay in their power, it re- 
quired much greater naval means than 
Uiey possessed to suppress ('fit etually their 
contraband Slave Trade. Thty might,^jn 
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a great measure, by their police, prevent 
the importation of negroes into the United 
States ; and this they had .done ; but the 
bulk of their contraband Slave Trade was 
carried on between Africa and the islands, 
or Africa and South America; and, to 
check this, a vrty diflereiit navy w^as 
wanted from any that the Americans (hap- 
pily for this country, in every point of 
views except the one now in question) 
were likely, for a long series of years, to 
possess. By such a comraband trade, the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies, and not 
only they, but cur. own settlements, were 
supplied with slaves; and in this manner 
I it was that the foreign Slave Trade inter- 
fered with our own Abolition. What he 
intended to propose was, that the execu- 
tive government should be exhorted to take 
such further steps ns might be coiiducivo 
to the object of the joint Address t)f the 
other branches of the legislature. UnleA 
the American flag could, by some means 
or other, be* excluded from its large share 
in this abominable commerce ; and unless 
the Spanish and Portuguese govcriimenls 
could be brought to some concurrent ar- 
I raiigement, tiie trade must still i>e carried 
on to an enormous extent; and it was in 
vain to talk even of aholisliing it entirely 
in our own colonies. Our largest island 
was witliin a day's, he phould rather 
a night's sail*, of tlie largest slave colony 
of i:Ipain. Our other old colonies lay iu 
the very track botli of the Spanish and 
American slave-ships. When thii vast 
plantations of 'rrinidad and Guiana were 
111 such want of negroes to clear their 
waste lands, and wire? situated aynost 
witliin siglit of the Spanish slave mar- 
ket, wheie the law still sanctioned that 
infernal Iraflic, how couUi it be expected 
that tlie British abolition should be ef- 
fectual? A gentleman of the profession to 
which he had the honour of belongings 
having lately returned ft’oin Bcrbice in- 
formed iiim of the manner in which our 
planters carried on this contraband inter- 
course. The Oroonoko falls into the sea be- 
tween Trinidad and Guiana. The S^panisb 
slave-ships take their stjaiion near its 
mouth, and our planters? send large boats 
along the coast to the i^ation of the ship.s 
from whence they are supplied with car- 
goes of sixty or seventy negroes by trans- 
shipment at sea, and those cai goes they 
land on their return in the various creeks 
of the settlements, s(» as to elude the ut- 
most vigilance of the coToniai offi ei s. Did 
not this single fact evince the necessity of 
3 
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formifig itoikie arrangement with tlie Spar ! 
nlah government, while the friendly re* ; 
iations between ilie two governments sub- ' 
skted ? The great obstacle Which he al- 1 
M^ays found opposed to such a proposition ; 
w*as, VVliat can we do ? Those nations, it | 
was pretended, are wedded to iheir own j 
piejudices; they had views of their own, i 
and we cannot interfere. Of this argu- 
ment he entertained very great suspicion, 
and for one plain reason, tiiat it v. us on 
the single subject of the abolition that he 
ever heard it used ; it wa:i here alone that any 
want of activity was ever observed in our 
government, or that we ever iieard of our 
want of influence in the councils of our 
neighbours. On all otlier measures, some 
of suspicious, some of doubtful policy— in 
matters indiflerent, or repugnant to hu- 
manity — vve were read}’ enough to intrigue, 
to fight, to pay. It was only when the 
interests of iunnanity were concerned, 
.and ends the most justifiable, as well as cx- 
pedieju, were in view, that we hot only all 
at once lost our activity and influence, 
but became quite forward in protesting 
that we had no power to interfere. From 
one end of Eurojie to the otlier our weight 
was felt, and in general it was no very po- 
pular thing to call it in question. At all 
limes we were ready enough use it, as 
well as to magnify It ; but on this one oc- 
c^iori we became both weak Snd diffident, 
aiul while we refu;jcd to act, must nceiis 
make a boast of our inability. Why, w'e 
never failed at all when tlie object was to 
obtain new colonic.s, and extend the Slave 
Trade; then we could both conquer aiid 
treat ft we had three e nough to whole 
provinces, w'h^* re tiie Slave Trade might 
be planted, and skill enough to retain them 
by negotiation, in order to retain with 
thorn the addaiciUal commerce in Slaves, 
which their culiivation required. It was 
natural, therefore, for him to view with 
,^ome suspicion our uiiiforin failure, when 
the object was to abolish or limit this same 
Slave flVade. He suspe cted it might arise 
from there being some similarity between 
cwv exertions in the cauf-e and those of 
some of its oPicial advocates ,,121 this 
House ; that we had been very sincere, no 
doubt, but rather coi'd — without a particle 
of ill-will towvjrds the abolition, but with- 
out one spark of zeal in its favour. He 
lihould then answer the question of, What 
^ can we do to stop the foreign Slave T rade?^^ 
by putting anotlier question ; and he would 
adv, How had we contrived to promote 
ff (be Slave Trade w hen tiiat was our ob- 


— ilfr. Brmghani^s MtUim ’raipect^^ 

" ject V* He would onlj^ desire one tenth 
part of the influence to be exerted in fa- 
vour of the abolition, which we had with 
such fatal success exerted in augmenting 
the Slave traffic ; when, by our campaigns 
and our treaties, we had acquired the <lo- 
minion of boundless regions, and then laid 
waste the villages and the Helds of Africa, 
that our new forests might be cleared- 
But if he were asked to what objects our 
influence should be directed, he had no 
hesitation in pointing them out: And first, 
he should say, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese governments. Happily in those quar- 
ters where most was to be attempted, our 
influence was the greatest at the present 
moment; for both countries we had done 
much, and having lavished our blood and 
our treasurq in defending them from 
cruelt}’, injustice, atul every form of or- 
dinary oppression, it was certainly not 
asking too much to require that they should 
give over a course of iniquity towards na- 
tions as innocent as they, and infinitely 
more injured by them. Every thing fa- 
voured some arrangement with Spain on 
this point. The only Spanish colonics, 
w'here the sugar cane was extensively cnlli- 
Vated, were the Islands, and of the.se prin- 
cipally Cuba. To that settlement the bulk 
of the Slave Trade was confined. On the 
main land there w^as little demand for 
Slaves; about I4(>() were annually sent to 
Buenos A 3 TeR, 600 to Peru and Chili, and 
only 100 to Mexico, while v’uba received 
8,000 a year. This then was the only Spa- 
nish colony which could suflur materially ; 
and it was rea.'^onable to expect that the 
Spanish governnicnt would not refuse this 
inconsiderable sacrifice. At any rate, some 
arran^jement might be made both with 
Portugal and Spain, to prevent their flags 
from being used for the purposes of the 
foreign Slave Trade. Adverting next^to 
the means wliich we had of inducing the 
American government to make some ar- 
rangement (which our limits compel us to 
slate briefly ;) he admitted that our influ- 
ence in that quarter was not so powerful ; 
but he would throw out one or two temarks 
for the consideration of ministers. First, 
an attempt ought to be made to supply the 
deficiency of naval resources in America, 
by lending the assistance of our own ; and 
he suggested the necessity of the two go- 
vernments coming to some understanding, 
that the cruisers of each might capture 
the contraband slave ships of the other 
country. IVora communications wliich he 
had held with persons of high rank in th<j» 
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service of the United States, be had reason 
to think that such an arrangement would 
not be greatly objected to in America. 
An opening for a proposal of this nature 
was certainly afforded by the correspon- 
dence which had taken place between 
Mr. Erskine and the American government 
relative to the orders in council and Nv»n- 
Intercourse laws ; for an assurance was i 
there given, that if a British cruiser cap- 
tured an American found acting contrary 
to the American municipai law, the go- 
vernment of the United States would never 
notice the capture ; and though there was 
an objection to recognising by treaty the 
right of capture on the ground of the j 
Non-Intercourse law, it. by no means fol- | 
lowed that a similar recognition* could not ; 
be obtained in the present instance. The I 
right thus given must no doubt be mutual, 
but so was every right wlncii this country 
claimed under ’ tie law of nations ; and ‘J 
should be remembered, that the two par- 
ties \vere very uifKrently adVeted by it; 
for hile the Americans could scarcely 
search or detain half a d*' 3 fiea oi' our slave- 
vessels in a yeat, we should be enabled to 
stop hundreds cf theirs. The advantage 
of such an arrangement to our own plan- 
ters would also be, great : f(*r if rival fo- 
reigners carry on the blave Trade, whde 
it is prohibited in our settlements, on r plan- 
ters are, for a certain lime at least, liable 
to be uivdersold in the sugar market, and 
subjeetc d to a temporary })ressure. — Ano- 
ther circ\im:'tance with regard to Ameri- 
can ships he threw ou^ for the consider- 
ation of merc]iani.s and cruisers. Jt ap- 
peared to him, that even without any such 
arrangement between the two govern- 
ments, the experiment of capturing Ame- 
rican slave ships might safely he made. 
He had every r< asoii to believe that no 
r^blamation whatever would be made -by 
the American government if such vessels 
^vero di‘taincd, however great their num- 
bers might be. A claim might no doubt be 
enXered by individual owners, when the 
vessels were brought in for condemnation, 
and the courts of prize had been in the 
practice of saying that they could nottake 
notice of the inuiitcipai Iaw.s of other 
countries. But, besides the great risk t 
which American owners exposed them- 
selves by making such claims (the risk of 
the penalties which they thereby proved 
th’emsolves to have, incurred under the 
Abolition acts of America), it w^as to be ob- 
served that the courts required a proofof pro- 
perly in the claiu.ants; and*he ivislied to 


see whether courts sitting and judging by 
th^ law of nations w^ere prepared to atjk 
mit of a property in human flesh He 

* This opinion has since been fully 
confirmed by the decision of the lords of 
prize appeal in Ithe case of the Arnedie, 
as appears by the following 

Report of the Judgment of the I^rds 
Commissioners of Prize Appeals, at 
the Privy Council, Saturday, July 28, 
ISiO. 

Case of the Aniedie ; James Johnson, 
Master. 

This was a vessel under American co- 
lours, with slaves from Africa, captured, 
in December, 1807, in the West Indies, 
and ci rried into Tortola. The claimiint 
pretended that she was bound to (Jiailes- 
I town. South Carolina, wiiere the imjiorta- 
1 tion of slaves continued to be lawf ul to tTu, 
emi oi tliat year; but that having been 
detail ed oh the coast, and there being no 
prospect of reaching Clrii iesiovvn before • 
the 1st of January J 808, the period ap- 
p.»in :*d for the cessation of the slave trade 
in every part of the United Stales, by a 
law of the general congres.s, the ma.ster of 
necessity bore away for the island of Cuba, 
thereto wait directions from hisowners.— . 
It wa.s contended, on the other liarui, by 
the captor tHat tlii.s statement was a mere 
pretence, and that, in truth, the original 
plan of tlu; voyage was a destination to 
Cuba, wdiicli was unlawful under the Ame« 
rican laws, long previous to their general 
al)oi!tion of tiie slave trade.— Admitting, 
however, the ca.se to be so, it was s^renu- 
oihsly contended for the claimant, that a 
Briti.sh court of prize had no right to take 
any cognizance of American municipal 
law, and that, as no belligerent right of 
this country had been violated, the pro- 
perty ought to be restored to the neutral 
owner. A series of precedents seemed to 
support this doctrine. — The ship w^as con- 
demned at Tortola, and the enslaved Afri- 
cans were, according to our abolition act, 
restored to their freedom ; but the claim- 
ant appiealed, and the liberty of the Afri- 
cans, as well as the p^roperty of the ship, 
depended on the is^ie of this appe al.— 
The case was solemnly argued in March 
last, and as, in the opinion of the court, it 
turned on the new question of the effect 
of the American and British abolition acta 
on this species of cogtjahand commerce, 
when brought, before a court of prize, tliti 
case, on account of its impor^ce, has 
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wished to Wiow in what part of that law that of professional friends who frequented 
any such principle was recognised. He the prize courts, that no risk whatever of 
desired to he inSbrm^d where the decision being condemned in costs could possibly 
or where the dictimi was which allowed be incur i*ed, even if the vessels were re- 
a person to bring forward a claim in u sioretl. Without any risk, much good 
court of the law ot nations, for the bodies might thus be done; and lie should feel 
of human beings lorcibly 'and fradulently satisfied that he had more than announced 
obtained, or at all events carried away the ends he had in view when he began 
from their homes against their will, and this discussion, if he could persuade him- 
by violence conrnu j, and compelled to self that what he now said might lead any 
iabourandlo suiibr? Whathe wasanxions one to makethia important trial, 
to see was, Jjow sneii a claim could bo Having hitherto only spoken of the 
stated* with common decency in sucii foreign slave trade, it was wdth great 
courts: he had no gnat fears as to the re» mortification that he now felt himself 
ception It would meet w ith : it \vas repug- obliged to call the attention of the House 
nant to the whole iaw of nature, and any to the evasions of the abolition acts in this 
knowledge of the law' of nations which he country. For accomplishing this detes- 
possessed afforded liim no authority for it. table purpose, all the varioii^s expedients 
He earnestly hoped some persons con- had been adopted which the perverse in- 
nected with privateers and cruisers might genuity of unprincipled avarice could 
soqn try the question. I'hey could run suggest. Vessels were fitted out at Liver- 
no risk, he ventured to assert on his own pool, as if for the innocent commerce 
authority; and still more confidently on witli Africa. The ships and even the 

since stood over for judgment. Several since bce^’i totally abolished in this coun- 

oTher cases of American slave-ships have try, and our legislature has pronounced 

also stood over, as depending on the samc^ ""it to be contrary to the princij)les of 
general qin^stion, — The Judgnient of the ""justice and humanity. Whatever wc 
court w^as delivered by sir William Grant, might thii»k as individuals betbre, wc 
the rna- ter of llie rolls, nearly in the fol- "" could not, sitting as judges in a British 
lowing terms This siiip must be con- "" court of justice, regard tlie trade in that 
sidered as being employed at the time "" light, while our own laws ]>ermitted it. 

** of* capture in carrying slaves from the "" But we can now assert, that this trade 
coast of Africa to a Spanish colony. Wc Canno!, ahsl raetetlly speaking, have 
think that this was evidently the original luyitimaU; exihUmce. — \Vhe!i 1 say ab- 

plan and purpose of the voyage, not- straccedly sjx^aking, 1 mean that this 

withstanding the pretence set up to veil 1 "" c*>uiUi y has no right to control any fo- 
the iroe intention. The claimani, how- “reign legislatu”e that may think lit to 
evi’?. who is an Americ<;ii, complains of "• dissent from this doctrine, and to |)ennit 
the capture, and diemands from us the "" to its own subjects the jirosecuticm of 
** restitution of |>roporly, of wtiieh he al- ""this trade ; Imt we iiavc innv a right to 
leges that he has Imcn unjustly dispos " aihrm, that the trade is illegal, 

^"sessed. In all t'le former cases of this and thus to tiirow on claiman .s the bur- 
kind, which have come before this court, "" dt u of proof diat in respect of them, 
the slave trade was liable to coiisidcra- "" the authority of their own laws, it is 
lions very d liferent iVom those which be- ""otherwise. As the case now stands, we 
lor^g to it now, it had uti hat time been j think we are entitled to say, that a 
"" proliibitcd (as far ns respecied carrying “ claimant can have no right upon prin- 
slaves-to the colonies of ibreign niuions) j “ ciples of universal law, to claim the re- 
by America, but by our own laws it was “ stiiutiun in a prize court, of human be- 
still allowed. Jt appeared to us There- "" ings carried as his slaves. He must 
fore, ditiicultto cqnsider the prohibitory "" show some right that has been violated 
« law of America iif any other light than "" by the capture, some propertv of which 
as one of those municipal vegulvtuons of "" hedias been dispossessed, and to which 
a foreign state, of which this court could "" he ought to be restored. In this case, 

** not take any cognizance. But by the ""the lavys of the claimants country allow 
alteration which has since taken place "" of no right of property such as he 
** the question standr on ditfrn ent grounds, "" claims. There can therefore be no right 
and is open to the application of very "" to restitution. The consequence is, that 
" different principles. The slave trade has *" thp judgment must be aflirmed/^ 
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cargoes, were, for the most part, the same 
as those used in the trade of gold-dust, 
grains, and ivory- *Tiie goods peculiarly 
used in the slave trade were carefully 
concealed, so as to elude the reach of the 
port ofticers. The jdatforrns and Ou: 
iiciids which distinguislK'd slave sliins 
were not littcd and h\od until llic vessel 
got to sea, and cleared the channel, wl)en 
the carpenters set to work and adapted 
her for the rece[)tion of slaves. For better 
conccahnent, some of the sailors, and not 
iinfrecjuently the master hirnsedf, was Por- 
iugnese. Jlut it was remarkable, that, 
lurking in some dark corner of the ship, 
was almost always to he fnmid a hoary 
slave trader — an experienced captain, 
who, having been trained up in tlie slave 
business, from his early years, now accom- 
panied the vessel as a kind ofsupercargo.and 
iiclped her, by his wiles, bodi to (\scape de- 
tection and to push her iiM(|uitous adven- 
tures. This was not a fancifid description ; 
he held in his iiand the record of a court of 
justice*, which tlirew so much light on the 
subject, that he had moved, on a former 
night, to iuive it laid on the tabic. Jt ap- 
peared from thence, that, but a few montles 
ago, in the very river whic h washed the 
walls of that House, not two miles from 
the spot vviitre they now state, persons 
daring to call themselves l.‘aiglish mer- 
c'hants— (Hear ! hear !) had been de- 
tected in tiiO act of litting out a vessel of 
i.' rcat Iiulk for the ]3urpose of tearing sevrm 
or eight hundred vvreteked bjings irom 
Africa, and carrying them through the 
unspeakable horrors oil he middle passage 
to endless bondage and misery, and teil 
whicli knows no limit nor is l)reken by 
any rest, in the sands and swc’vjpsofl -razil. 
(Hear! h(;ar !) 'i’Ins detccliop. had b»*cri 
made by the ze d and kiiowlerUe ol a 
I jiend of Ids (Mr. ]Mucar< la y ), v. ho was only 
enabled to jmrsuc so diflieult an invesd- 
gation by that perfect accju dniance with 
the subject, winch he had accpiircd by his 
residence in Africa as governor of .S;eir;i 
Leone, luid by having even stdunitled fn 
the pain of a slave voyage, for tiie jiurpese 
of better learning the nature: of the traffic. 
Air. Jlrougliam here read several extracts 
iVom the record ol condemuatio!! of the 
Comercto cic Rio, in the Court of E^h^'* 
<|Utr last Hilary term. It a])pearful, that 
besides an enormous stock of provisio!]';. 
water-casks, mess-kits, <^c. tiure were 
found on board .^>.3 dozen of padlocks, tld 
pair of hand-culis, 197 fron shackles for 
the feet, i:^ cwb 3 qrs. of ^ron chains — 


(Hear! hear !)•— one box of religious im- 
plements ; and, that the bodily as well as 
the spiritual health of this human cargo 
miglit not be neglected, the slave mer- 
chants, out of their rare humanity — which 
one must really have known a good deal 
of the sort of ch?iracter, easily to believe 
— allowed, for the medical wants of 800 
negroes, of all ages, crammed into a 
loathsome cage, and carried through new 
and perilous climates during a voyage of 
weeks, or even months, one little medi- 
cine-chest, value !)L — (Hear! hear!) 
This was.notthe only instance of the kind, 
not even the latest one, he grieved to s^y, 
recent though it w’as. He had mentioned 
on a former night, tliat at one i>ort oi lhis 
country, six vessels hud only just been 
fitted out, by a smilar course of base 
frauds, for the same ira<lc, or vail:* r let 
him call it, the same scries of dctestnlde 
crimes. — (Hear! hear!) It was now thTee 
years since that abominable t radio liad 
ceased to Bo sanctioned by the Jaw of the 
land ; and, he tlKuiked fiod, he might* 
iherefore now indid.ji; iii expressing feeU 
ing.s towards it, wiitcli dehcacy rather to 
the law, than the trafiic, might, before 
that period, have rendered it proper to 
suppress. After a long and most unac- 
countable silence of the law on this head, 
w'iiicii seemed to protect, by permitting, 
or at least Ity n<>t prolubiting:, the trafiic, 
it had now spoken out, and the veil which 
it had appeared to ifiterpose being now 
wiihd‘'d\^ n, it was fit to let our indignation 
fall on those wiio s.iiJ dared to trade in 
human flesh, not merely for the frauds 
of common smugglei s, but f r engaging in 
crimes of the deepest die ; in crimes 
always most initjuilous, even wlirn not 
illegal ; hut which m \v were as contrary 
to law as they had ever hem to honesty 
and jiusticc. Ho must [uctlest loudly 
against the abuse, of ir^ns{ua‘„;e, which al- 
lowed such men to call Tbein'^t Ives fradeis 
or merchants. It was not commerce, but 
crinn*, that they werre driving. He loo 
knew, and too Inf:l)] 3 ' respected, that 
most hor.ourable and usc.ful pursuit, that 
commerce wlio.se provinj:e it was to hu- 
manize and pacify the world — so alien in 
its nature to violencefitid fraud — solbrnjed 
to flourish in peace and in honesty — .so in- 
seyvarvibly connect ed with fice(iom, and 
good will, aiH.l lair dealing, he deemed 
too highly of it to endure that its Jianie 
should, by a strange ycrver.sion, be pros- 
tituted to the use of men wlio lived by 
treachery, rapine, torture, and* murder 
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and were habitually practisiug the worst 
of crimes for the basest of purposes. — 
(Hear ! hear!) When he said murder, 
he spoke Jiterally and advisedly. He 
meant to use no figurative phrase : and 
he knew he was guilty of no exaggeration. 
He was speaking of the \Vorst form ol that 
crime. For ordinary murders, there might 
even be some excuse. Revenge might 
have arisen from the excess of icelings 
honourable in tliemselvc^s. A murder of 
hatred, or cruelly, or mere blood-thirsti- 
ness, could only be imputed to a depri- 
vation of reason. But here we had to do 
with cool, deliberate, mercenary murder ; 
—nay, worse than this ; for the ruffians 
who went on the highway, or the pirates 
who infested the seas, at least exposed 
their persons, and, by their courage, 
threw a kind of false glare over iheir 
crimes. But these wretches durst not do 
tins ; they employed others as base 
as themselves, only that they were 
less cowardly ; they set on Then to rob 
and kill, in whase spoils they were wil- 
ling to share, though notin their dangers. 
— (Hcarl hear!) Traders, or merchants, 
did they presume to call themselves ! and 
in cities like London and Liverpool, the 
ery creations of honest trade ? He would 
give them the right name, at lerigth, and 
call them cowardly suborners of pii'acy and 
mercenary murder ! — (Hear ! ‘-hear! hear!) 
Seeing this detertnination, on the part of 
these infamous persons, to elude the abo- 
lition act, it was natural tor him to ask, 
before he concluded, whether any means 
could be devised for its mere effectual 
execution. He suggested the propriety of 
obtaming, from the Portuguese govern- 
ment, either in pcrpemil y , or for a term 
of years, the Island of Bissao, situated on 
the African Coast, and the only foreign 
settlement in that quarter w here our com- 
merce chiefly lay. This cession would 
leave us a coast of 500 miles extent, wdioHy 
uninterrupted, and greatly facilitating the 
destruction of the slave traific in that part 
of Africa. Next he remarked, that the 
number of cruizers employed on the 
African coast was too scanty. It was 
thither, and not to America, that vessels 
intended to detect iriave traders, should be 
«ent: because a slave-ship must remain 
for some weeks on the coast to get in her 
cargo ; whereas she could run into her 
iort of destination in the West Indies in a 
ght, and thus e.scape detection ; yet, to 
ivatch a coast so extensive as the African, 
we bad never above two, and now only 
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one, cruiser. He recommended, that the 
ships thus employed should be of a light 
construction and small draught of water, 
that they might cross the bars of the har** 
hours, in order to follow the slave-ships 
into the sliallows and creeks, and up the 
mouths of rivers; and also that they should 
be well manned, and provided with boats, 
for the same purpose. It would be impos- 
sible to employ six or seven light ships 
better than on such a service. It was 
even more economical to employ a sufli- 
*^cient number; the occasion for them 
would, by this means, speedily cease. 
Once root out the trade, and there was 
little fear of its again springing up. The 
industry and capital required by it would 
find other vents. The labour and inge- 
nuity of the persons engaged in it would 
seek the different channels whidli would 
continue open. Some of them would na- 
turally go on the highway ; while others 
would betake themselves to piracy, and 
the law might, in due time, dispose of 
them. — (Hear! hear!) 

But he should not do justice either to 
his own sentiments, or to tiie great cause 
which he was maintaining, wxve he to stop 
here. All the measures he had mentioned 
were mere ( xpedienls— mere makeshifts 
and palliatives, compared with the real and 
effectual remedy for this grand evil, which 
he had no hesiiation in saying it was now 
full time to apply. He should, indeed, 
have been inclined to call the idea of stop- 
ping sucli a trakic by pecuniary penalties, 
an absurdity and ijiconsistency, had it not 
been adopted by parliament, and were he 
not also persuaded, that in such cases it is 
necessary to go on by steps, and often to do 
what we can, ratlier than attempt what we 
I wdsh. NeverLhelc.^:is, he must say, after the 
trial that has been given to the abolition 
law, he %vas now prepared to go muicli 
further, and to declare that the Slave 
trade should at once be made felony* — 
(Hoar! hear! hear!) When he considered 
how easily laws were passed, declaring 
those acts even capital offences, which 
had heretofore been either permitted, or 
slightly punished ; when scarce a session 
ended without some such extension of the 
criminal code; when even capital offences 
were among the most numerous progenies 
of our legislative labours; when he saw 
that difficulty experienced by an hon, and 
learned friend of bis (sir S. R^^milly) inr 
doing away the capital part of the offence 
of stealing five shillings : when it was re- 
membered that lord Ellenborougb* by one 
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act (and he hchoured him for it), had 
created somewhere abont a dozen capital 
felonies ; when, in short, so many com- 
paratively trivial oflfences were so severely 
visited, could one, who knew what Slave 
Trading meant, hesitate in admitting that 
it ought at length to be punished as a 
crime ? Adverting, again, to the record 
before mentioned, he found that the vessel, 
ready fitted out for the slave coast, had 
sold for about 11,000/. including guns, 
tackle, cargo, and all; but making allow- 
ance for seamen’s wages, wear, and tear, 
&c. he calculated the whole expense of 
carrying SOO slaves over to America, at 
20,000/. and as they would sell for 100/. 
a-head, the net profits would be near 
69 , 000 /. Was this to be stopped by a 
pecuniary penalty ? If one such specula- 
tion, in four or five, succeeded, they were 
safe: there was even a temptation to en- 
gage in many speculations, because the 
adventurer thus insured against the risk of 
capture, and became his owm underwriter 
against the chance of detection,* which he 
could in no other way insure against. If 
an inhuman being of this class fitted out 
ten or twelve such ships, and escaped ‘with 
three or four, his vile profits were enor- 
mous ; but it shoi\jLd be recollected, that 
all his vessels, those which escaped aswell 
as those which were taken, spread devasta- 
tion over the African continent ; and even 
a single cargo was the utter ruin of whole 
villages, 'to this case, more than to any 
other that could be fancied, pecuniary 
checks were peculiarly inapplicable. — 
While you levied your pence, the whole- 
sale dealers in blood and torture pocketed 
their pounds, and laughed at your two- 
jienny penait 3 \ He next adverted'to the 
10th of Geo. 2, for regulating watermen 
between Gravesend and Chelsea. If a 
pt^son of this description carried above a 
certain number of persons although no 
accident happened, he forfeited the use of 
the river ; and if by accident any one was 
drowned, the boatman who had so over- 
loaded was transported for seven years as 
a felon. How did we treat those who over- 
loaded their vesselswith miserable negroes, 
80 as knowingly and wilfully to ensure the 
death of many, and the torments of ail ? 
Why, the Slave carrying bill, whijh is 
somewhat similar, to the statute of George 
2, in its object, did not even deprive such 
ofienders of the use of the sea, which tliey 
had so perverted and polluted by their 
crimes; far less did it transport for seven 
years, even where the deaths of hundreds 
roL. xvn. 


oh bpard of such vessels happened not by 
accident, but as a necessary consequence 
of the overloading. He made no reflec- 
tion on the statute of George 2, but its 
provisions appeared somewhat mpre ap-* 
plicablo to the slave-trader, than the boat- 
man. What had^the divine legislator said 
on this subject ? There was a mbst false 
and unfounded notion, that the sacretd 
writings were silent upon it; he slioald 
prove the contrary. ** Whosoever'^ 
the Scripture) stealeth a man, and selleth 
him, or in whose hands he shall be found> 
shall surely be put to death.’' And whai 
was our gloss or application on this divinh 
text ? Whosoever” (says the English law) 
stealeth a man, and tortureth hhn, and 
kiileth him, or selleth him into slavery for 
all the days of his life, shall sorely — pay 
twenty pounds I” (Hear ! hear !) — He 
trusted that this grievous incongrui^ 
would at length be done away, and 
pledged himself to bring in a bill to that 
effect early in the ensuing session ; but 
he earnestly hoped, that in the mean time • 
the House would leave nothing unatWmpt- 
ed which might tend to diminish the great 
evils complained of, and give effect to one 
of the most holy of our laws. He moved. 
That an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, representing to his Majesty, 
that this House has taken into its serioiia 
consideratiofl the papers which his Ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to cause to 
be laid before this House upon the sub- 
ject of the African Slave Trade. — ^'Fhat 
while this House acknowledges with grati- 
tude the endeavours which bis Majesty 
has been pleased to use, in compliance 
with the wishes of parliament, to induce . 
foreign nations to concur in relinquishing 
that disgraceful commerce, this House has 
to express its deep regret that those efforts 
have been attended with so little success. 
— That this House does most earnestly 
beseech his Majesty to persevere in those 
measures which may tend to induce his 
allies, and such other foreign states as he 
may be able to negociate witlij to co- 
operate with this country in a general 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, and to concur 
in the Adoption of such* measures as may 
assist in the effectual «?kecution of the laws 
already passed for that purpose. — That 
this House has learnt with the greatest 
surprise and indignation, that certain per- 
sons in this country havt not scrupled to 
continue in a clande|tine and fraudulent 
manner the detestable traffic in slaves. — 
And that this House does most humbly , 
2X 
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pray his ^Majesty that he will be graciously 
pleased to cause to be given to the com- 
manders of his Majesty’s ships and vessels 
of war, the officers of his Majesty^s cus-s. 
toms, and the other persons in his Ma- 
jesty's service, w'hose situation enables 
them to detect and suppress tiiese abuses, 
such orders as may effectually check prac- 
tices etjually contenfiptuous to the autho- 
rity of parliament, and derogatory to the 
interests and the honour of the country/' 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer highly 
approved of the leading sentiments of the 
speech of the hon. and learned gent, dnd 
added, that it was with no view of oppos- 
ing him in any respect that he had now 
risen, nor was he disposed to weaken the 
impression of his speech, by going over 
the same grounds. He concurred with 
, him as to the expediency and propriety of 
the object he had in view, and expressed 
hknself most anxious to embrace every 
rational means to carry into full effect the 
provisions of the Abolition act-^a measure 
which alw^ays had and ever would have 
his .sincere and zealous support. There 
was, however, one passage in the Address 
proposed by the lion, and learned gent, of 
W'hi( h he could not so entirely approve, 
as he did of all the rest. The passage to 
which he alluded was that which went to 
pledge the House to the adoption of some 
jneasure next sessions. Tli^ very dif- 
ferent views different men, who agreed as 
to the object, might take as to the efficacy 
or propriety of the means proposed, make 
it desirable not to pledge the House to a 
specific plan ; and though this was not 
proposed, but only a general engagement 
to adopt some measure on the subject, it 
seemed to him not a case in which it 
would be quite regular in point of form to 
insert even that general engagement in an 
Address from the House to his Majesty. 
He should therefore suggest to the learn- 
ed gent, the propriety of altering the pas- 
sage I and the Address, if amended in that 
point, should have his most hearty sup- 
port. He concurred in hoping that soine- 
ihing mi^ht be done towards promoting 
the abolition of the Slave Trade in the 
foreign countries which are still friendly; 
and though he wast^aware that the diffi- 
culties wdiich lay in rlie w^ay of such an 
attempt W'ere greater tlian the hon. gent, 
allowed, he rejoietd in being able to 
state, that the treaty just concluded would 
prove that some jirogress had already 
been made in obtaining the co-operation 
of the Portuguese government. He re- 


peated the expression of his wish to see 
the abolition carried completely into ef- 
fect, and joined in th6se terms ot reproba- 
tion witli whirrh the conduct of the per- 
sons 'wlio still [iresumed to violate that 
law had so properly been branded. 

Mr. Marryait said, that in his opinion 
we were still assisting the Slave Trade, by 
our convoying its produce, and finding a 
market for it in other countries. We 
had in the beginning abolished it on the 
grounds of justice and humanity; but we 
had afterwards admitted policy into the 
calculation, and it was much to be feared 
our policy made us swerve from our purer 
motives. The inhumanity of this trade 
was generally allowed. He would ask, if 
itw'as so bad, why we should not treat 
those w hom w'e found engaged in it as 
pirates ? When we met pirates on the 
high seas, w^e never inquired to wdiat 
country they belonged ; we knew they 
were the common enemies of all, and we 
treated them accordingly. Why should 
we use the enemies of humanity more 
mercifully ? But we bowed to policy, and 
we of course defeate d justice. Such was 
the miiversal fate of all temporizing sys- 
tems. We ought to adopt not a nominal 
but an effectual abolition of this abomi- 
nable traffic. He alluded more particu- 
larly to the Spanish Slave Traders, who 
carried on a traffic, enormous in extent, 
and in its effects ruinous to the British 
colonics. We should tell those Slave 
Traders who come to ask our assistance, 
that \vc would not fight for liberty with 
one hand, and for Slavery W'ith the other; 
and that if they wished to be rescued 
from the thraldom of their enemies, they 
must not act the tyrant to those within 
their powder. In truth, as some had for- 
merly predicted, the Slave Trade was not 
destroyed, it had only changed hands. 
Trinidad no longer obtained the negroes 
so necessary for its cultivation (and here 
the hon, member stated the claims of the 
purchasers of new lands in Trinidad to a 
ct^mpensation or indemnity for the want 
of hands arising from the Abolition) ; 
but the same number of negroes, he con- 
tinued, were exported from Africa; only, 
they went to the Spanish colonies instead 
of our own. He appealed to the British 
parliament on the part of our own planters, 
and trusted tliat eflectual steps w^ould yet 
be taken for remedying so serious an 
evil. While we carried our Abolition 
Act into execution, we should endeavour 
to extend it vo our neighbours, and he 
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should certainly Support the Address, as 
having such a tendency. 

Mr. Smith heartily concurred in the 
Address, and in all the sentiments of his 
hon. friend who moved it. He thought it 
iiighly honourable to the House, and he 
felt it peculiarly cheering to the friends 
of the Abolition, that so general an ex- 
pression of concurrence was manifested in 
every invective whicJi had been bestowed 
on the Slave Trade, and upon those great 
criminals, who, under the false name of 
merchants, dared to persist in those vi- 
cious practices. He thought the co-ope- 
ration of other states might have been 
obtained in a greater degree, and parti- 
cularly of Portugal and Spain. 

Mr. Stephen said, that he was glad, 
though not at all surprised, to perceive 
that tliere was likely to be no substan- 
tial dillerence of opinion in the House on 
this interesting question. He neverthe- 
less felt that it was right in him to offer a 
few remarks on some topics that had been 
introduced into the debate, especially as 
an hon. friend and near connection of his 
own (Mr. Wilberforce) was unavoidably 
absent from indisposition. The opinions 
of that gentleman would always be held 

the fust importance in questions rela- 
tive to the Slave Trade, and they were, on 
the subjects to vviiich lie should advert, so 
exactly coincident with liis own, that, in 
delivering Ins own sentiments, he might 
fairly desire to be considered as speaking 
at the same time tho^e of His absent friend. 
—He not only cordially a[)proved of the 
motion (subject to the i'ormal alteration 
that had been siiggesled), but in most 
f)ointS' entirely concurred in the views 
which his learned and lion, friend (Mr. 
Brougham) had so ably and eloquently 
opened. Indeed he entirely agreed with 
fifln in every part of his argument that* he 
(Mr, S.) liacl heard ; but having unfor- 
tunately entered the House some time 
after his learned friend rose, he had lost 
that part of his speech in which some dis- 
satisfaction at the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty ministers :ii relation to the Slave 
Trade was supposed to have been express- 
ed or implied. He therefore thought it 
probable that his learned friend’s mean- 
ing had been misconceived: but if* not, 
thi^ was a point on which he (Mr. S.) en- 
tirely disagreed with him. It jwas but 
justice to the present administration to 
say, that they had shown no disinclination 
to give effect to the abolition, though some 
of them when out of office had oppostid it. 
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Having become a law of the land, it was 
their duly, arid he was confident also 
their inclination, to do all in their power 
to promote its object, and carry it into full 
execution. He was not aware that any 
gentlemen on the other side of the House 
differed from him in this respect ; but if 
they did, sure at least he was that they 
would give him credit for the sincerity of 
his opinion. It w'as proved by his general 
Ime of conduct in that House, in wdn'ch he 
had the misfortune to differ widely with 
them ; for I would as soon (said Mr. S.) 
affiance myself in the bonds of friendship 
with a man wffio had strangled my infant, 
child, as lend my feeble support to an ad- 
ministration disposed to violate the sacred 
duty of adhering to and enforcing the 
Abolition of the SlaveTrade.” He would 
not, however, be understood to mean that 
nothing had been omitted that could pos- 
sibly have been done. He thought tne 
contrary ; for instance, he believed that 
the stationing some additional ships of 
war on the coast of Africa, for the pur-* 
pose of capturing vessels engaged in a 
contraband Slave IVade, would have tend- 
ed to give greater efficacy to the Aboli- 
tion. But then it w^as but just to the 
board of admiralty to say, that they rea- 
sonably looked to the public promoters 
and friends of that measure, who are so 
intimately Connected with Sierra Leone, 
and who have long been in the habit of 
communicating with the government 
boards on these subjects, for suggestions 
as to the means that might be wanted for 
enforcing the new law in Africa. bucU 
suggestions had been furnished as tc»other 
means adapted to the same end, and had 
been readily attended to ; for instance, 
the establishment of a court of vice-admi- 
ralty at Sierra Leone; and an application 
having lately been made for another-ship 
of war or two to be put under the com- 
mand of commodore Columbine at Sierra 
Leone, he was able to say from authority, 
that two ships were now preparing for that 
purpose. if there had btnm l^ame iu 
not adopting such a measure sooner, 
candour demanded the confession that he 
himself and otlier gentlemen on both sides 
of the House who were in the habit of 
comrnimicating with government on such 
subjects, were more in fault than the 
Board of Admiralty. — The sarne^ might 
be truly said of what he understood his 
learned and hon. frieq^l to have alluded to, 
th • omission to negociate with Sweden for 
the Abolition of her Slave Trade. Surely 
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vm natural that his right hon. friend, 
t||6 late secretary of state for the foreign 
department (JVIr. Canning,) should be un- 
conscious that a power like Sweden, which 
had not one. agricultural colony in the 
West Indies, had any interest in the Slave 
Trade, and should not foresee that her flag 
would be abused for the purpose of cover- 
ing the Slave Trade of other powers, when 
the most zealous and best-informed friends 
of the Abolition must tax themselves with 
the same inadvertency. True it was, that 
he and other members of the African In- 
stitution having received intimation of 
abuses of that kind, applied as a Commit- 
tee of that society to his right hon. friend 
on the subject, but this was only about a 
fortnight before the revolution in Sweden, 
which extinguished every hope of a suc- 
cessful negotiation with that power. — It 
would, however, be extravagant injustice 
tohis right hon. friend (Mr. Canning,) and 
his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to suppose any waiKof attach- 
ment to the sacred cause of Abolition in 
cither of them, considering their impor- 
tant services to it, when it was in the hands 
of their political opponents. They were 
content to augment the popularity of an 
administration to which they were hostile, 
for the sake of carrying a measure so near 
to their hearts as the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade.— After all, he trusted that 
there were no longer two parties in Par- 
liament on this great and interesting sub- 
ject, For his part, be doubted not that if 
the measure were now to be originated 
^fter the experience we have had, it would 
be carried without any difficulty. '^Ihe 
hsfrdest tax to which his candour could be 
subjected was that of doing justice to his 
old opponents in this cause ; and yet he 
must Buy, that on the face .of the evidence 
by which the credulity of Parliament had 
been abused, there was room enough for 
difference of opinion in every view but 
that of strict abstract moral principle. 
Humanity had fraudulently been enlisted | 
in the service of her enemies, by pretences 
that the ''Abolition would produce massa- 
cres on the coast of Africa, and insurrec- 
tion, with all its revolutionary hori'ors, in 
the West Indies, as w^ell as ruin to our un- 
fortunate planters, to the merchants of 
Liverpool, and the general commerce of 
the country.; — He doubted not that many 
gentlemen 'who disliked the Slave Trade 
oil moral principles a'* strongly as himself^ 
bad been h d awaj^ by these bold apd 
false prediptions of self-interested and pre- 
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judiced men. But experience had dispeU 
led all such illusions; for these supposed 
consequences of the A1>olition were in their 
nature, if real, to be immediate. During 
between two and three years the British 
Slave Trade had been totally abolislied by 
law ; yet there had been no massacres on 
the coast ; no insurrections in the colonies ; 
Liverpool had not been ruined or injured ; 
and the general commerce of the country 
was flourishing beyond example. He 
verily believed, therefore, that gentlemen 
once zealous against the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, would now, if the question 
could be revived, be found among its most 
active promoters. He could distinguish 
among them men eminent ior their hu- 
manity and their attachment to the inte- 
rests of the poor ; but they had been led 
to believe that humanity itself pleaded 
against a sudden cessation of that com- 
merce. — Mr. Stephen then proceeded to 
make some observations on the speech of 
Mr. Marryatt. His hon. friend was al- 
ways entitled to the attention of the House 
from the good sense and perspicuity which 
never failed to distinguish bis arguments, 
but more especially on a question like the 
present, on account of his known con- 
nexions, both public and private, with the 
sugar colonies. [Mr. M. is colonial auent 
for Trinidada, as well as an eminent West 
India merchant ] He was therefore pecu- 
liarly happy to hear his strong and im- 
pressive condemnation of the Slave Trade, 
on principles of humanity and justice. 
He certainly agreed with his hon. friend 
that we w^re bound not only by those 
principles, but in just attention to the in- 
terests of our ow'n colonies, to use our best 
endeavours with foreign ptivi^ers to induce 
them to follow our example, and to re- 
nounce their shares of that detestable com- 
merce. But he could not admit to hini, 
that if we unfortunately f illed in those en- 
deavours, all the evils of the Abolition 
would be ours, and all the benefits theirs. 
On the contrary, our colonies, supposing 
tire Abolition to be eflectual, would ac- 
quire a great increase of interior strength, 
while the foreign colonies would be pro- 
gressively weakened, and end. ngered by 
the effects of their opposite system.— Siill 
less could he admit that we had gained no- 
thing by the Abolition, or even that the 
trade had not in practice been greatly 
diminished ; he should be sorry so to 
undervalue the efllcts of a measure which 
had been the best boast of the country, 
and the times Hve live in ; and the greatest 
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compensation for the crimes and miseries 
cf the age. Much had been done, though 
much, he admitted, Still remained to do: 
a vast proportion of the former export of 
^slaves from Africa had been cut off, and 
the contraband trade, though probably 
great, was trifling when compared with 
tne legalized commerce that before pre- 
vailed under the British flag.— But if the 
reverse of all this were true ; if the ex- 
portation from Africa had not been dimi- 
nished by a single slave, still he would be 
far from admitting that we had gained no- 
thing from the Abolition. We had at 
least delivered ourselves as a nation from 
the guilt and shame of authorizing that 
cruel and opprobrious traffic ; and this, 
in his mind, was an advantage above all 
price. — If we had effected nothing more, 
he should rejoice and bless God to the last 
hour of his life for that happy deliverance. 
The treatment of the trade when carried 
on by foreigners, by the consent of their 
own legislature, was a subject of very dif- 
ficult consideration. He could pot at pre- 
sent agree with his hon. friend (Mr. 
Marryatt,) that we could warrantably 
compel them to relinquish it, though the 
proposition that the act is in its nature 
piracy, and sucli assail nations not involved 
in the same guilt have a common right and 
duty to suppress, was by no means so un- 
tenable as some gejillemen seemed to sup- 
pose. But there, was a wide medium be- 
tween prohibiting the trade to indepen- 
dent countries, and contm^ ting C()inmer* 
cial or defensive alliances with those who 
chose to persist in it. tde hoped never to 
see a treaty with the new South American 
powers by which this country could be 
called on to give them any auxiliary aid 
or protection, unless the abolition of their 
Slave Trade was one of its stipulations. It 
W(»ld be reason enough for avoiding such 
a compact, that their exposure to cohvul- 
sions while their population is increased by 
that commerce, and their interior weafe- 
ness in a military view, must make their 
defence when no longer supported by a 
mother-country in Europe, extremely 
onerous and dangerous to an ally. But 
their prosecuting the Slave Trade was also 
a positive prejudice to us ; especially by 
making it extremely difficult to carry our 
own prohibitory laws into eflect, and by 
frustrating our efforts to civilize Africa, 
and profit by her innocent commerce. 
We had strong ground here to negociate 
upon with allies for whos*e freedom and 
independence we were stru|[gling; and 


we had .an unquestionable right ter mafee 
their renouncing the Slave-Trade the con- 
dition of our further support ; though he 
was not prepared to say that it would be 
right under the circumstances of the case 
to do so. It must be admitted that the 
court of Brazil would have great difficulties 
in acceding to such a demand, howevet 
well disposed to adopt our oiVn principles. 
— As to subjects of our allies carrying on 
a contraband Slave Trade from England, 
or by means of their residence here, the 
case clearly ought not to be endured. If 
the existing penalties were found insuf- 
ficient, as the case of the Commercio de 
Rio seemed to prove, they ought to be in- 
creased, and persons who so abused our 
hospitality, though they might be clothed 
with a public character, ought to be sent 
with ignominy out of the country. — His 
hon. friend had said, that among the 
crifices which we had made in renouncifig 
what lie admitted to be a detestable com- 
merce, we •had imposed a great hardship 
on the settlers in Trinidada, who had em-, 
barked their capitals there, relying on 
being able to procure slaves to cultivate 
their lands. This proposition he must 
iiitirely deny: no such hardships could 
be with any colour of reason alleged. If 
any person had settled in Trinidada, or 
embarked capital in the purchase of lauds 
there, since the island hrst came under bis 
Majesty's dominion, relying on its being a 
place where he should be able to buy or 
import slaves, or even to cultivate his lands 
by slave labour, as in our other sugar colo- 
nies, he had speculaied without any autho- 
riiy or encouragement from his Maj^sty^s 
government, and in opposition to express 
and authoritative declarations on the sub- 
ject. Both Mr. Put and lord bidmoiitb, 
when in administration, had publicly 
disavowed having any design to acquire 
in Trinidada a new slave colony.— The 
latter had with some indignation disclaim^ 
ed in that House the having any such pur- 
pose; and it had been generally given 
out and understood, that this nev^ island, 
far from being settled on the same prin- 
ciples wjth our old sugar^colonies, was to 
furnish a happy contrast* to them, atkl be* 
come a farm of expeilment, by means of 
which the practicability of an improve4 
and beneficiaL system of colonization in 
the West Indies was to be ascertained.-^ 
(Cries of hear 1 hear ! especially from 
Mr. Canning.) If, upder such circum- 
stances, any British proprietor in that 
island was disappointed in his speculntiom 
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by the Abolition, he had clearly only his 
own folly and rashness to blame. — Mr. S. 
adverting to the form of the resolutions 
and address as proposed by Mr. Broug- 
ham, admitted that it might be irregular 
to insert in an Address of this kind to the 
crown a pledge or declaration of what the 
House intended hereafter to do. It would, 
he agreed, be better to put that part of the 
Address into the form of a separate resolu- 
tion, as his right hon. friend had suggested. 
But he saw no objectioli whatever to the 
House now resolving that such a measure 
as was generally described should be taken 
early in the next session of Parliament. 
The motion did not propose to pledge the 
House to any specific measure, but that 
some law for the more cflectual execution 
of the Act for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade was necessary, no man who knew 
the case could doubt. — If there were no 
other defect in the law as it stood, the 
provisions as to appeals from condemna- 
tion of negroes as prize, or as forfeitures, 
for the purpose of restoring them to free- 
dom^ would clearly want some emenda- 
tion. Here Mr, Stephen described some 
great inconveniences that arise, as tlie law 
stands, from such appeals, by which the 
state of the negroes, as slave or free, may 
,l>e kept for years in suspense. He men- 
tioned also an important and difiicult ques- 
tion depending before the Ihrds commis- 
sionersof appeals in prize causes, as to the 
effect of the American Abolition Act upon 
claims for Africans unlawfully carried 
under the American flag*. — He professed 
himself to be of opinion with Mr. Broug- 
ham^ that the penalties for contraband 
Slave Trade, when carried on by British 
subjects, ought to be increased; the of- 
fence was, in its nature, piracy and mur- 
der ! for it could rarely, if ever, happen, 
that a cargo of slaves could be carried 
across the Atlantic without some lives 
being lost, from the eftects of their illegal 
imprisonment. Unlawful homicide, pro- 
ceeding from wilful violence, perpetrated 
from the most sordid of motives, could 
not, he thought, be consistently treated as 
an ordinary case of contrabar^d trade, 
and punished only with the ordinary 
penalties of forfeitui® of the property en- 
gaged in it. Upon the first renunciation, 
indeed, of a trade so long unfortunately 
sanctioned by law, it might have been 
thought too strong a course to apply those 
■ r ■ " * 

* This has since been happily decided 
in favour \)f the African captives. 


penalties which its moral character would 
well justify ; but if pritish subjects were 
found abandoned enough to prosecute a 
trade in human blood, in defiance of the 
law's of their country, Parliament would be 
bound to put a stop to such atrocious 
crimes, by the terror of adequate punish- 
ments. 

Mr. Canninjr concurred entirely in the 
motion both for the Address and the Re- 
solution, pledging the House to further 
measures. He thought that those should 
should only be generally alluded to — for 
he was against coming to any specific Re- 
solution on so grave a matter as the crea- 
tion of a new felony, without mature de- 
liberation ; and w'hile it might be ascribed 
to the House being heated with the ho- 
nourable mover’s address. The reasons 
which justified the punishment as crimes, 
of acts once permitted, were, either that 
the temj)tiitions to commit them w'ere so 
strong as to overcome any ordinary appre- 
hension of a pecuniary nature, and to ren- 
der the commission of them extremely 
frequent ; or, that the means of conceal- 
ment were very easy. In such cases it 
was found necessary to provide other 
checks, and to consider the acts as objects 
of penal sanction. He did not say that 
the Slave Trade might not fall within the 
scope of this proposition ; bat neither could 
he at once say that it did fall within it. 
All he contended for was, caution and de- 
lay in so delicate a matter, and one in- 
volving so inafiy weighty considerations. 
He agreed, howevfr, in the reprobation of 
the Slave Trade, and the violators of the 
law who still practised it ; and trusted, 
that every means would be used to detect 
and punish such great enormities, whatever 
persons might happen to be involved. 
(Hear I hear !) — With respect to the Fo- 
reign Slave Trade, he feared the ditTiculfles 
had been underrated. The Spanish and 
Portuguese governments had been blamed 
for not joining in the Abolition by some 
gentlemen ; and the hon. mover Jiad in- 
sinuated, by his manner of treating this 
subject, some blame against the govern- 
ment of this country, for not prevailing 
upon those allies to do so. But had gen- 
tlemen duly reflected on the situation in 
whif h those governments were placed at 
the moment when it was said our negotia- 
tions oi^jght to have begun, for this pur- 
pose ? The government of Spain was pro- 
viding for its self-defence, and w^as con- 
stantly shifting its seat under the pressure 
of ^ powerful enemy ; ?ind the govern- 
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ment of Portugal had just removed its 
s‘.at from Europe to South America, where 
it was placed in the midst of those whose 
prejudices were the most inveterate, and 
whose interests, real or supposed, were 
the largest in favour of the Slave Trade. 
This was not the moment to attempt such 
changes. Suppose, to put a parallel case, 
that this country had been invaded, and 
the government driven over to Jamaica, 
would that be the point of ‘time when the 
Abolition would most easily have been 
carried ? We must observe, however, that, 
after all, the Americans were the great 
Slave Traders. He had stated his opinion 
upon this point when the lion, mover 
first brought forward this subject, and he 
must still repeat it. He was certainly 
confirmed in it by the knowledge of a ma- 
terial fact, that the American government 
granted licences to vessels engaged in car- 
rying on the Slave Trade, and thus made 
itself a party to the violation of its own 
laws, and a sharer in the profits arising 
from the Slave Trade. The right hori. 
gent- bestowed an encomium on the ef- 
forts of Mr. Pitt, for the Abolition, and 
denied that Trinidad had ever been in- 
tended as a Slave Colony ; and therefore 
there could be no gi;ound for the compen- 
sation claimed by an hon. member (Mr. 
Marryatt,) in behalf of the planters of that 
island as an indemnity for the supposed 
losses from the Abolition. They had pur- 
chased, under an understanding that the 
Slave Trade never would be permitted in 
that island. On this point he could speak 
with the more confidence, because he had 
brought forward this subject in the year 
] S02, after the peace had ceded Trinidad 
to this country, and had obtained a pledge 
from the noble lord (lord Sidmouth), then 
at the head of the government, that the 
graMs of land in that island should be 
made on the express understanding that 
the Slave Trade should not be extended to 
it. Mr. Canning concluded with pro- 
fessing, that no man was more anxious 
than himself to see this detestable traffic 
completely destroyed, and that he heartily 
concurred in that motion as having such a 
tendency. 

Mr. Hibbert said : He did not rise to 
oppose the motion of his hon. friend, ^or 
to attempt to diminish the impressions 
made by his eloquepct*, and by that cf 
others who liad followed him in the* same 
strain. If he had at another time, objected, 
upon the ground of its inexpediency and 
impracticability, to a incasure^which was 


not then the law of the country, be knew 
what was now his duty in deference to 
what is the law of the country. He had 
at no time denied that an Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, could it be effected, would be 
a vast benefit to humanity, , but he had 
opposed the act for abolition, because he 
believed that it would deprive the British 
colonies of all possible means of recruiting 
their population, leaving at the same time 
the rival colonies of France, and of other 
nations in possession of those means, and 
consequently failing to effect the good 
it pretendedl to confer upon Africa, The 
proposition before the House shew^ed, that 
hitherto experience had only confirmed his 
opinion, for, at the time when we abo- 
lished our slave trade, we had no reason 
to reckon upon those favourable events, 
wdiich have given us, as it were, almost an 
entire control over the intercourse between 
Africa and the West Indies, and enablea 
us to approach to an interruption, for a 
short interval, at least, of the traffic in 
slaves upon the African coasts. This he 
had ever conceived to be the most proba- 
ble, nay, the only possible means of ef- 
fecting a real and complete abolition. 
But although the cards which had been 
put into our hands, had been better than 
we had a right to expect, yet, after doing 
Ahe best we could with them, his hon. 
friend was that night complaining to the 
House that the miseries on the African 
coast were continued, foreign colonies 
supplied, and that the old British colonies 
were suffering by an unequal competition : 
he did not w’onder that it was so, that our 
efforts to stop the trade of our allies, 4iad 
even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, been ineffectual ; for besides 
what bad been so ably urged on this part 
of the subject by the hon. gent, who had 
spoken last, our allies might say to us. 
You did not think of abolishing this trade 
till your colonics were prospering under 
high cultivation, and until by their means 
you had established a marine which has 
given you the dominion of the sea ; and, 
when you were already master of the sea, 
you yet took twenty years^for discussion 
before you would deprive your colonies of 
this resource, call notiupon us theny who 
have made no such progress and whose 
colonics are only beginning to flourish, 
to adopt without hesitation and without 
mitigation a law which you yourselves 
have so reluctantly q^nd so gradually 
adopted. 

Of all the .West India islands,* he was 
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8^baintecl with Jamaica, and after 
tite most diligent enquiry, he was satisfied 
tHjy» into that island there had not been il- 
legally imported one single negro since 
the Abolition Act took effect. Yet Ja- 
maica, he was well persuaded, from the 
niost authentic reports, was, in spite of all 
that humane regulations coaid do, declining 
in its black population. He had heard it 
said, in the course of this debate, that if 
such were the case in any of our colonies, 
the blaine rested on the colonists, by their 
having been backward to adapt them- 
selves to their new situation, and to make 
those wise and humane provisions for the 
support of their population, which the act 
of Abolition called for.^ He was one that 
believed that in all our old colonies laws 
calculated for this purpose had long 
existed, but be recollected that when the 
nieasure of Abolition was debating, its 
advocates had said : Of what avail are 
laws betwixt the master and the slave ? 
pass but this act and it w ill do* more than 
' volumes of legislation to secure the hu- 
mane treatment of the slaves, for it will 
then become the evident interest of the 
roaster to support their numbers by good 
usage instead of wasting their lives, by 
hard labour and scanty food, us he will be 
tempted to do as long as he remains secure 
that he can replace them by purchase, — 
Such had been the argumeift then used, 
the fallacy of which would soon appear, 
for although the Abolition act had passed, 
and the interest of the planters had re- 
ceived the wished for direction, yet, it 
would be found that the population of Ja- 
maica could not be maintained. — He 
thought it was somewhat soon for his Uon. 
friend to assume the tone he had done in 
speaking of all that related to this trade. 
Hia hon. friend surely forgot that the acts 
of parliament were still upon the table, 
and but three years ago were in force, which 
not only tolerated but expressly encou- 
raged and stimulated, as intimately con- 
, nected with the prosperity of the kingdom, 
that trade which was now the object of auch 
unqualified reprobation. It was too soon he 
thought also to p^ss a decisive upon 

the political consequence of what we had 
done. The time hd looked to with dread, 
and which woidd indeed present the sub- 
ject under a new aspect, would be when 
France was again in possession of exten- 
sive colonies in the West Indies. Culti- 
vating them as eshe would do, under 
every advantage of a free and unin- 
lerrupteSi intercourse with the coast of 


Africa; through their means possessing a 
formidable body of ex*perienced seamen, 
and beginning to rival us upon our old 
dumaia,the ocean, at a time too, when our 
own colonies, hitherto a main support of 
our naval power, should be fast going to 
decay. At that time, which he believed 
would arrive, it must greatly add to our ‘ 
grief and vexation, a grief and vexation in ' 
which he should heartily partake, if on 
turning our eyes to the coast of Africa we 
should see that we had efiected no revolu- 
tion there in favour of humanity. That 
the same disregard of civil liberty, the 
same unprotected state of property, still 
continued among that people to impede 
civilization, and to perpetuate the crime 
and miseries which we had fondly be- 
lieved would cease with the sacrifice we 
had made. — Meantime, he could not but 
agree with his hon. friend, that we should 
under our present circumstances use every 
possible effort to put an end to any illicit . 
trade which might exist among ourselves, 
and to checker discourage the trade, more 
or less direct, of other nations, by which 
the foreign colonies continued to be sup- 
plied with slaves, and he should therefore 
give his support to the Address. 

Mr. jBrowg/tflw said, .that as there had 
been in the course of the discussion no 
material opposition given to what he had 
siated in his speech, he should not feel it 
necessary to make any reply. He should 
however, offer an explanation as to one 
or two points on which he had been mis- 
understood. He did not intend to reflect 
upon the sincerity or diligence of his Ma- 
jesty's government in' seconding the Abo- 
lition Act — he was willing to give them 
credit for both ; but he could not help re-^ 
gretting that they had been able to effect 
so little in carrying the objectof the address 
presented to the crown by both Holrses 
four years ago. It had been said, ?hat the 
slave made had not been materially dimi- 
nished by our abolition acts. N jtinng could 
be more unfounded, Afu r mentioning se- 
veral other proofs, he said it might be 
enough to instance the reduced prices of 
slaves on the coast since the acts passed ; 
instead of lO J dollars, they now sold for 20 : 
a reduction wholly owing to the lessened 
demand, for no man could pretend that the 
supply had been increai^ed. He con- 
tendei^, therefore, that great progress had 
been made towards the complete abolition 
of the traffic, and only wished to accele*' 
rate it. It had been said, by a right hom 
getn^. (Mr. Canning,) that the American 
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goT^mehi gave licences to shii)s to 
evade the Americaa abolition laws. This 
l^e took upon himself flatly to contradict. 
The right hon.. gent.^s statement was 
utterly improbable, and would be found tp 
jiave originated in total misinformation. 
He ventured to deny it upon the positive 
authority of those most intimately con- 
nected with the American government, 
niosi in the confidence of that government, 
and most likely to know the truth or false- 
hood of such an assertion. It was impos- 
sible for any man to have been more 
rossly deceived than the right hon. gent, 
ad been in this particular— he spoke 
without the slightest partiality towards 
ihe Apiericans, excepting only on account 
of their exertions in favour of the aboli- 
tion ; but fairness and truth compelled 
him, as ii had forced others, who could not 
be suspected of undue partialities towards 
America (Messrs. Stephen and Wilber- 
force,) upon a former occasion distinctly 
to repel such insinuations. With respect 
to the measure of which he had given no- 
tice for making the traffic in slaves a fe- 
lony, he was confirmed in his sentiments 
by all that had passed that night, as well as 
by every consultation he had had with the 
most enlightened and able persons in the 
House. And he concluded— after shortly 
replying to some objections thrown out on 
this head — with exhorting the House to 
prepare for taking such steps as alone 
could do justice to its own feelings, pre- 
serve its consistency, and ^oroughly ex- 
tirpate the traffic ; namely, a statutory de- 
claration, punishing thos^ deeds as crimes 
and felonies, which were, in their whole 
nature, most felonious and criminal. He 
had no objection whatever to separate the 
Resolution pledging the House, from the 
Address ; and the Address w^ carried ac- 
cor^ngly nem, con, , 

Mr, Brougham then moved, £he fol- 
lowing resolution, which was alsp. carried 
unanimously: That this House has learnt, 

with great surprise and indignation, the 
attempts wffiicli have recently been made 
to evade the prohibitions of the Act abo- 
lishing the African slave trade ; and that 
this House will, early in the next session of 
parliament, lake into its consideration such 
measures as may tend to prevent such 
daring violations of the law.*^ • 

[Vote of Credit Bill.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the«order 
of the day for the third reading of the 
Vote of Credit Bill. On the question be- 
ing put, ^ 

tot. iVH. • 


Mr. Whitbread rose and thkt hav^ 
ihg forborne to bring forward any motioa 
on the sute of the nation, seeing lhai ^thef 
general attention of the public waa flKed 
upon one great question^ he thought it 
better to postpone, any observations he 
had to offer, as well upon the general si« 
tuation of the affairs of the c*oamry> M 
upon what might take place between tfifs 
and the next session of Parliament, to 
some of the stages of the bill upon the 
table. But before he should proceed to 
the consideration of these topics, he 
be allowed to make a remark upon the 
manner in which the public business had 
been transacted in that House, during the 
last siit weeks. Gentlemen must recol- 
lect the late sittings, and the unusual and 
unprecedented fatigue of attendance, to 
which they had been uninterruptedly con- 
strained to submit within the whole of that 
period. Sufficient time was not allowed fof 
the due^^onsideration of public business. To 
suit the views of the minister,wbo wdshed to 
get rid of Parliament as soon as he could> 
the members of that House, who were not 
inclined to abandon their duty, were com- 
pelled to devote night after nighti without 
rest or intermission, to watch the precipi- 
tate progress of the many important pub- 
lic measures which had been so inconve- 
niently forced together, within that short 
space of timp. The consequence wasy 
that the session, laborious perhaps beyond 
example, was still insufficient to allow of 
that just, and deliberate, and ample dis- 
cussion, which it was of the very essence 
of the constitution of that House to be- 
stow upon public business. If this prjic- 
tice were to be persevered in, that House 
would, by and by,become a cypher in the 
state, possessing probably still all the 
forms of unfettered deliberation, but inca- 
pable of controuling a corrupt or profli- 
gate administration, and, in reality, cxer- 
cising its functions only iir registering the 
edicts of the executive government, upon 
whose conduct it should constitutionally 
be a vigilant and effectual check. How« 
ever monstrous such a state of things 
w'^ould be, be could assure gentlemen/ that 
the transifion was not so difficult or 
travagant, as might at &*st be thought, if 
the course pursued, in the present session 
should be followed in future jParliaments. 
For himself he could discover in princi- 
ple no great difference, between register^ 
mg, with insulting because unmeaning, 
forms, the decrees of a government, and 
passing the measures of a minister; with- 
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irtid ^bfiseqdeintH inelfec-^ 1 portant considerations arisittg odt ofi toil 
IMl dj«cas!ifoft. If tnature^ disiiberation connected with, the till upbn^the ttote, it 
was e^ential to the performance of tKeir might not be altogether amiss to eay a 
legislatii^e functions, to deprive that Hou^ few words upon some subjects of a mbi^ 
Of the oppbrtanily of such deliberation, itnited though not less inferestingde8Cr!|^ 
would be to destroy the first prinOiple of ;ion, wdiich had been incidentally broO^t 
its institution. How far the manner of before the Hoiise in the course of the se^- 
conducting public business during' the sion. The jBt^t of these was the bf 
tatter part of the present session, might he seatnah Jeffery. With respect to IhJi 
bave a tendency that way, he should leave :ase, he was bound to do the Admiralty 
the House to decide ; but thus much board the jir^ice to declare, that they haa 
be felt it necessary to say upon the sub- shewn a most laudable anxiety to inquiri 
bqfore the Parliament should sepa- into and ascertain every clrcunistahcb 
iriite, as be considered the practice he had connected in any degree with it. It wai 
efloded to, not only productive of much 'ikewise due from himself to that board 

{ ^resent inconvenience, but pregnant with acknowledge his sense of the attention 
utnre mischief. with which they communicated to him all 

With respect to the arrangement of the information they received respecting 
public business in future sessions, he had this unfortunate man. The result of these* 
been given to understand, that it was the communications and of the publication 
fntention of the right hon, gent, (the which had recently appeared, and which 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) to propose gentlemen must have read in the publib 
ft regulation, which would in*a great mea- prints, was a thorough conviction in his 
sure obviate the inconvenience of which mind, that Jeffery had been taken off the 
be had been complaining. The principle island by an American vessel, after hav^ 
that regulation was, that notices and ing remained there several days, and that 
■orders of the day should take precedence he either now was, or lately had been 
of each other on alternate days. That working at his trade of a blaclcsmith, at 
such an arrangement would be attended Beverley in Americ^. He hoped that 
with some advantages he was ready to the noble marquis at the head of the fo- 
ftdmit, but he must protest against the reign department, would therefore take, 
principle, that the House,* by adopting if he had not already done so, immediate 
any resolution on the subject, should put steps to procure the return of Jeffery, and 
it oht of the power of any member to his restoration to his’family and friends* ^ 
make a motion without previous notice or Another subject, upon which it was his 
regard to such an arrangement. Occa- intention to have troubled the House at 
tions, when it might be necessary to make some length, if the session had lasted long 
mqtions in that summary manner, would enough to hKe afforded him an opportft- 
not often occur, but unquestionably when- nity, was th?Vtport made to the House 
ever they should arise, it would be incon- upon the condu^ of certain officers of thh 
sistent even with the object of the right exchequer, on thif late occasion of ftind* 
hon. gent, himself, that an arrangement, ing exchequer bills. It was painful to 
^ made for the convenience of the House, press the necessity of removing any ^tib- 
ahould operate to the disadvantage of the lie officer, particularly when he was far 
public interest; by precluding the right advanced in life, and not in affluent cir- 
cf submitting any mUtion on a sudden, cumstances, except in cases of very gross 
when delay would be fatal to the object and aggravated misconduct. But it Was 
of such motion. It was upon the princi- actually impossible for any ohe, who 
pie, that delay might be attended within- should read the report, to which he a1- 
jurious consequences, that according to luded, to entertain the least doubt, tiol 
* the cstablisheU HiSage of the ifouse, pre- alone of the propriety, but of the in<fi»^ 
eedence was uniformly given to notices, pensable necessity, of removing jfefr Jbfiis 
With this reservation, therefore, of the Peter from the office he held. vVTth 
right of dispensing with the form of no- spect to Mr. Pianta, he felt it dhe to hto 
tice in cases of an urgent description, he to declare, that it was most obvfous from 
. thould feel no objection to the reguTatton the report, that that gen'itemah h^d cOh- 
• intended id' proposed by the right hon* ducted himself not only as an honest, but 
' jlfehilemaTn /* / as a feithfel tod meritorious offic^)^ uifid 

- iibf<^, shouM proceed to that' not the rii^htest shadow of BlSSbe 





w^ M ^aoy 3liape imputable ^ biiUr 
Cu4lipp# the third paymiaster 
ofeic&ie^uer bills> he had notbini; to aay. 
That geptleman was in the country at the 
time m tb^ transaction to which he was 
pointing the attention of the House, and 
consequently could neither be a part}*^ to, 
DQi( responsible for the dii^graceful mis* 
conduct exposed in the report. But there 
was another person in the office, who was 
deeply implicated in the transaction;-^ 
whose conduct had been as reprehensible 
as that of sir John Peter — he meant Mr. 
Paletborp. The criminal impropriety of 
his conduct was greatly aggravated by 
the prevaricating manner in which he 
ave his evidence before the Committee, 
aving by his evasions and shuffling an- 
awerS;^ detained them for hours in extort- 
ing facts from him, which he might have 
disclosed in three minutes, had he been 
disposed to give his evidence plainly and 
honestly. A man, who had so miscon- 
ducted himself in office, and had given 
Buch a testimony, ought not on any ac- 
count to be sufTered^to retain his situation. 
These were points, however, which be 
must now leave to the discretion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, relying 
with confidence that his decision, under 
the circumstances he had stated, must be 
alike consistent with propriety, and satis- 
factory to public justice. He also took 
ibat opportunity to suggest to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the necessity of 
making some alteration in the system of 
the exchequer bill office if that could 
be called system, whiclf, as appeared from 
the report of the Committee, was a scene 
of the most disgraceful irregularity, con- 
fusion and mobbing. 

But to come now to the question im- 
mediately under consideration. The bill 
befipre the House in effect called upon 
them not only for a vote of credit, but for 
a vote of confidence also. By the in- 
crease or diminution of the sum they were 
thus about to place at the disposal of his 
Majesty's miDisters,they would effectually 
ensile them to put off', or inevitably 
^ oblige them to hasten, the meeting of par- 
liament. In the course of the session, 
tlien nearly at an end, many events had 
mken place trbichwere wholly unexpected, 
.ipjut there was one, and a most impoi^ant 
.event it was, which though at one time 
^ily and hourly expected, had neverthe- 
less not taken place — he meant the jdUso- 
Intion of the present administration, (a 


aopn as the 

had recoreredfrcmt their expected ^smile qf 
derisipn, he would take occaeioii to bring 
somefewcircumstancestotheirirec^olleGtian, 
which would sbow'i perhaps, even these 
right hon. gentlemen tbemselTes, that the 
expectation of thehr fall was neither idle 
nor extravagant. He should only beg 
the House to consider how the right hop# 
the leading member of the administratiQII 
stood, or could stand, in the just estimatioil 
of the country. When they looked to 
the manner in which the first lord of the 
admiralty had been appointed to t^at 
office,aud called to mind the circumstances 
of that right hon. gent.^s recent public 
conduct, could they, he would ask, bring 
themselves for a moment to suppose tha^ 
an administration so acting and so com- 
posed, was entitled to their confidence or 
that of the nation ? In pointing at the 
right hon. gent, at the head of the admie 
ratty : he was ready, to admit all the worth 
of his private character, and all his meriU 
as a useful colleague : but he must stUl 
contend, that, as a public man, he had 
sunk considerably in character, in cpH* 
sequence of the course he had thought 
proper of late to pursqe in that House ; 
and that the appointment of a person so 
circumstanced to one of the most impor« 
tant situations in the government, was 
highly indecent, and could not fail to ex- 
cite the disgust and exasperate the in- 
flamed and dissatisfied feelings of: the 
country. That this was the case had beea 
made abundantly manifest by the recep- 
tion with which that right hon. gent, had 
met from his former constituents ; when 
on being appointed a teller of the exche- 
quer he vacated his seat, and, instead of 
being re-elected as hew^isbed was decided- 
1 y rejected as he deserved to be, by the 
electors of Cambridgeshire. After tbiv 
mortifying defeat in the county he had 
so long represented, the •right hon. gent, 
was lost to that House, till a vacancy was 
made for him, and he was returned for 3t* 
Germains. AH this time it was unsettled 
whether that right hon. gent* sh6uld be 
appointed to the office now held by . hiip. 
The dopbts and differences end dist/acUone 
which prevailed in theaC^binet respecting 
the manner of brining him into office, 
kept the apf>pintment in suspence for 
some weeks. At length however the dis- 
tractions were CQiuposed or cpnipromisad^ 
the right hoti. gept. accepted the offi^ej, 
and though be bad nol^at the tin^e 
his aeut &r St. Gpirmawb > 
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gi>%aitk^ to biB re-elected, to that borough, 
Imtriiig taken office after vhis former ie- 
furn. ■ * ■*' 

Bat this, was not all. He would beg 
leave to state to the House how that right 
fion. gent, otherwise stood, unconxiected 
with the circumstances ' of his recent ac- 
ceptance of office, or the particular services 
which obtained it for him. It must be 
in the recollection of gentlemen, that that 
nght^hon. gent, had held the office of se- 
cretary of state for the home department 
in* the ad ministration oflordSidmouth, who 
felt bound to resign his office when he 
fcund that he could not obtain the con- 
fidence of a larger majority than 38. 
&uch a. reduction of the numbers of his 
supporters in that House was considered a 
sufficient intimation, that the contidence 
of the House of Commons was withdrawn, 
and a very strong reason for his retiring. — 
fiat the administration still had a majority. 
He well remembered too the manner in 
which that right hon. gent, treated his bill 
(o suspend the army of reserve then in 
progress • through trie House, when the 
result of a division on a question arising 
outof jt, obliged him and his colleagues 
to abdicate their offices. Lord Liverpool 
was another of those who retired from ad- 
fninistratioti on that occasion. There 
were several others in office at present 
who had been in the same sivuation, but it 
Was unnecessary to go through the whole 
list. What he had already stated was 
sufficient to- shew how the right hon. gen- 
tleman^s sentiments must have been al- 
tered since that period. Such were his 
feelings then : what are they now ? 

Imihod lately after the decision of the 
question respecting the Walcheren enquiry 
py a majority against the minister, the 
Tight hon. gent, accepted the tellership 
pf the esechequer, by which he vacated 
his seat! His last vote before his leaving 
“the House was in a minority. In his return 
to parliament he found hi's colleagues in 
|he same disastrous condition, and he gave 
bis first vote after his teturn in a minority, 
Und that too upon a question which was 
Tepriis^nted by' the Chancellor of the 
Bxchecjuer as dne of vital Importance to 
the nation. He vWio despaired of carry- 
ing on the governmentwiih a majority in 
his favour, went put of parliament leaving 
‘piinisters in a minority ; he returned to 
‘parliament to fend them in a minority ; and 
*yct th^se "ministers ^till rett|ined their 

f laces, and the ’right hon. gont. himself 

ad itot anly acc^ed of office wUh tbem^ 


and notwithstanding the repeated minori^ 
ties in which they had been left,be must bo 
supposed to consider office even under such 
circumstances as a post of honour. The 
House would repel lect, that in the debate 
on the Catholic petitions the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had argued, that though 
the question were carried, if not ^»y a large 
majority, it ought not to be acted upon; as 
a measure of such magnitude and national 
importance, and which would make 
so material an alteration in the whole 
system of our municipal policy, could 
not be safely adopted, when the opinion 
of parliament was nearly balanced, and 
the decision rested only upon a nar- 
row majority. What then was the state of 
the administration in the efficiency of 
which the nation was so deeply interested? 
When it succeeded either in proposing or 
resisting measures in that House, was \t 
not standing upon the narrowest majority 
that ever an administration dared to rest 
upon ? Was it then to be endured that 
any set of men in such a situation should 
claim to be entitled to confidence, oc 
think to go on with the conduct of public 
affairs ? 

He bad dwelt thus long upon this topic 
with a view to shevv, that the opinions of 
the right hon. gent, now at ihe head ol the 
admiralty, of lord Liverpool, and of the 
others to whom’ he had alluded, had been 
very materially changed, since ihe former 
resignation of office. Whether they had 
changed for the better, or for the worse, 
was quite another questiori. They, he 
had no doubt, would assert the affirmative, 
but he could have no hesitation to declare 
and to maintain the negative. One great 
practical lesson, however, might be de- 
rived by the parliament and the country, 
from the continuance in office, namely, 
that the influence of the crown could s 3 M)w 
maituain an administration in power with- 
out the confidence of that House. This 
was now an indisputable and incontrover- 
tible fact, however inconsistent it may be 
with the principles or dangerous to the ex- 
istence of the British constitution. What 
but such an unconstitutional influence 
could -’have supported in office a minister, 
who had been so often and so signally de- 
feated, and upon so many important ques- 
tions, as t^e Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been during the present season The 
right hpn. gentleman had been defeated 
4n the nomin ition of the different commit-^ 
tees^appointed daring the session tp prose- 
cute the important inquiries oofui6ctp4 
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wkh economy and reform* bad^ in the 
first place, been defeated in the nomination 
of the finance committee, that committee, 
from whose labours so much important in- 
formation was derived* and from whose 
future exertions so much public good was 
to be looked for; or, if not totally defeat- 
ed, the result, at least, was different from 
what it would have been according to his 
wishes. 

He had been defeated in a still more re- 
cent instance in the bullion committee, for 
the appointment of which, and for the be- 
neficial results of the profound and en- 
lightened investigations in which it had 
been engaged, the public was indebted to 
an hon. fiiend of his (Mr. Horner). That 
committee had already made one report, 
which was on the table, and though he 
had not had time to make himself quite 
master of it, he was persuaded, that the 
nation vimnld derive essential advantage 
from the important facts, and the sound 
and liberal suggestions it contained upon 
that most difficult and interesting subject 
•—the state of the national currency. The 
right hon. gent, who was a member of 
that committee, when a question was to be 
decided in it respecting the restriction of 
cash issues from t^e bank, a question es- 
sentially connected with the interest of 
the whole commercial body, came down 
to the cominitiee with all the force he 
could muster, determined to oppose that 
part of the report, and was defeated by a 
majority of fourteen to foar. This defeat 
was the more remarkabje because the right 
hon. gent, considered the whole as a sub- 
ject of vital importance, and had conse- 
quently assembled all tfie members he 
could inffiience to stiffe that part ot the re- 
port of which he disapproved; Whether 
after his disappointment the right hon 
g«nt. will look upon the question as ofjthc 
same consequence is not quite so certain ; 
but unquestionably the majority of 
Committee, sensible of the evils brought 
upon the country by the restriction, and 
anxious to lay the foundation of some rfe- 
piedy, resisterl the views of the right hon. 
gent. ; and to their firmness it was owing, 
that the House and the public have now 
the benefit^f that part of the port, whiefc 

it was his intention to strangle at its birth. 

Nolwifhstanding the great inconveni- 
ence suffered by the public from the pre- 
sent state of national currency, sfb incon- 
'venience now more severely felt than at 
‘any previous period, it was not his opinion, 
th^ evil was of very recent growth. 


He apprehended that tbe calaiiiily, iiow so 
sensibly felt, had originated in 1707iWhen 
the restriction was first imposed. It had 
been then predicted, that, if tbe restriction 
should continoe but three months, the 
country would be ruined ; yet that re* 
striction bad continued until it was ieared 
it would become permanent : and thoiigh 
national ruin had not followed, great and 
extensive public embarrassment bad been 
the consequence. It was upon a vital 
question of this description, and under 
such circumstances, that the prime minister 
of England bad been foiled by a majority* 
of fourteen to four, and yet that minister 
dared still to cling to office. If Mr. Pitt, 
the author of that restriction, possessing as 
he did the unlimited confidence of a great 
majority of that House, and of the nation, 
had been defeated in such a way, it would 
have shaken his advninistration. The right 
hon. gent, however, having sustained lift 
defeat, not only outlived the shock, but, 
Antseus-lik^i seemed to derive fresh vigour 
from prostration ; maintaining bis admt* 
nistration, and calling for unlimited confi* 
dence from that House and from tbe coun* 
try ! 

Unable to give such confidence to such 
men, and not seeing in what manner three 
millions of money could be web applied, 
he thought the vote proposed much too 
large. He most certainly could not ex- 
tend such confidence to the present admi- 
nistration, as to place at their disposal so 
large a sum, without knowing any certaia 
and definite service to which it was to be 
applied. The sum was infinitely too large, 
and the confidence too great, for him to 
accede to the measure. They all knew 
well, that the King’s minister had. post- 
poned the meeting of parliament this ydar 
to the latest possible period ; and they 
must all equally well know, that he was 
determined to get rid of parliament as 
soon as he possitdy cotild. What then 
was the natural interence, but that if hei 
shnulcl obtain this Vote of Credit, he 
would avail himself of it, to keep parlia- 
ment from assenibling to the latest possi- 
ble day r What he had already dbne, tbe 
right hon. gent, would * do agaip, and he 
must repea* the asseryAn, that fie had post- 
poned tbe meeting of parliament this ses- 
sion, not upon, public grounds, but for his 
own private political purpo.^es, — that he 
had not advised his Majmy to.assenxble 
his parliament, until the last guinea was 
spent, and he was unable to go on longer, 
without obtainlDg grants of ^nioitey fsnnt . 
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U|a| JifilS0» Gentlemea caanot h^ve for-* 
the distractions which took place 
10. the cabinet, during the last summer. 
Tbe diiFerences which then prevailed, and 
difficulty of completing the arrange- 
ments thereby rendered necessary, a diffi- 
culty not got over till after December, must 
be fresh in the recollection of the House. 
These indecent and disgraceful proceed- 
ings, were reasons for putting off the 
meeting of parliament, which the right 
hon. gent, could not assemble, until he 
bad patched up some sort of an adminis- 
tration, with which to face parliament. 

It was scarcely possible, that the shame- 
ful scenes which took place last summer, 
should be renewed, but yet from every 
appearance at the close of the last session, 
any one might have thought it morally 
impossible, that such vile intrigues as were 
at that time in progress, could have been 
conceived, still less acted upon by honour- 
able men. 

Before he quitted the consideration of 
matters purely domestic, he had a few 
observations to submit to the House, on a 
question of the last importance to the 
]>ublic, which had occupied much atten- 
tion, and excited no small degree of alarm 
during the last six weeks, an alarm which 
be trusted had been principally owing to 
exaggerated representations of danger. 
The question was of so delicate* a nature, 
that he should not havetbought of touching 
upon it in that House, if it had not been 
already freely canvassed out of doors ; the 
question be alluded to, was the alarming 
prospect of a scanty harvest. As there was 
but much reason to suppose, that the 
crop*of the present year, would be greatly 
short of an average crop, he trusted that no 
measures would be omitted for procuring 
as large a supply as possible from abroad. 
He hoped also, that in the event of the vi- 
sitation of a scarcity, no legislative interfe- 
rence should be resorted to, as during the 
former infliction. In his opinion such 
jlaws were worse than useless, they were 
mischievous, in such cases ; and it would 
infinitely better answer every purpose, for 
which the interfetiince of the legislature 
might be thought necessary, if tht mem- 
bers of the legislature were, after the se- 
paration of pdrliainent, to use all their in- 
fluence each in his own neighbourhood, to 
put the people upon economizing against 
the period of need. 

, He was happy to add that the accounts 
^om various quartels throughout the coun- 

the ap 


pearance of all descriptions of ^aioj as, 
having greatly improved. At all eyents« 
he hoped, that no more complaints would 
be heard of, against persons for buying up 
corn, or for monopoly. It must be ob^ 
vious, that nothing could so effectually se^ 
cure a supply for the season of dearth, as 
that individuals with capital should, whilst 
grain is comparatively abundant, establish 
private granaries wherever public grana-. 
ries could not be provided. 

It was no unimportant part of this 
great quesubn, that by far the larger part 
of our supplies of corn at present and for a 
considerable time past, had been imported 
from the ports of France, and Holland. 
The quantity he understood to have been 
not less than 20,000 quarters a week since 
Christmas. If this source of supply were 
cut off, and who could foresee how soon 
it might, the consequences might prove 
calamitous. But, thank God, the ports of 
America were again open, and oftered to 
us a ready resource and an ample supply, 
provided that nothing should be done in-r 
judiciously to take that supply out of the 
market. He did not mean to press thia 
subject farther, but he could not take leave 
of it without again recommending most 
strongly and most solemnly to his Majes- 
ty's ministers to adopt^ every measure of 
active and timely precaution, that may aG 
ford any prospect of warding off from this 
country, in these perilous times, the horri- 
ble scourge of scarcity and famine. 

To return tfi^n to the amount of the 
vote under discussion. Upon what grounds^ 
he would ask, arising out of our foreign 
relations, was it, that so large a Vote , of 
Credit could be required ? The Vole of last 
year did not exceed three millions, though 
Austria had, at the period of passing that 
vote, been known to have commenced the 
war, and bills even had been drawn 
the Austrian cabinet upon London, in an- 
ticipation of the pecuniary aid to be solicit- 
ed from this country. For his own part he 
hdd never foreboded any great advantages 
from the result of that war ; but still the 
policy of aiding Austria, as she had actu- 
ally embarked in the war, was a good 
ground to intitle ministers to come to that 
House for a Vote of Credit. Scarcely 
twelve months had since elapsed, and not 
only Austria was completely subdu^^d, but 
one of the greatest efforts ever made by 
this country had, so far from succeeding, 
terminated in defeat, disaster, and disgrace* 
Austria was now in alliance with Frahce^ 
and that aUiasyce^wai ceoaented by t)M: AS|^ 
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riage 6f Baonapaitt^ with an Austrian prih- 
ress/ So that there could not now remain 
any possible chance* of a renewal of war 
upon the continent^ and consequently so 
far as the continent was eoncerned^ there 
could be no occasion for such a Vote of 
Credit. 

But if the right hon. gent.tcalled for 
three miHions, it would be desirable that 
he should state to what point of Europe he 
could direct the application of any arma- 
tnent he might fit out with that sum. The 
House must be aware> that on one hand> 
every power in Europe had been reduced 
to subjection by Buonaparte, whilst on the 
other hand, every thing had been tried 
unsuccessfully by us. A considerable ad- 
dition had been made to the navy this 
year, and a very large establishment voted 
for the army. When there was therefore 
ho point against which an expedition could 
be directed, and when a very considerable 
increase to the strength of the army and 
navy had been already amply provided 
for, for what other purpose .could the 
right hon. gent, want this money, but to 
enable him to put off' the meeting of par- 
liament to a distant day? 

Having proved that no such vote could 
be wanted in the existing circumstances 
of Europe, he was nappy to be able to add, 
that, as things stood now between Ame- 
rica and this country, it was not likely 
that any part of the vote of credit would 
be wanted so far as America was con- 
cerned. Having adverted to America, he 
should take leave to say a few words in 
the shape of explanation on the subject of 
some little difference which had taken 
place between himself and a right hon. 

S ent. (Mr. Canning), respecting the in- 
tructions under which Mr. Erskine acted. 
He was the more desirous of doing this as 
th€ right hon. gent, had spoken on ^he 
subject in a former evening, with a warmth 
which the occasion bad not called for, and 
he would own that the right hon. gent, 
surprised him as much by his heat in that 
iuBtance, as he had by his previous arfd 
extraordinary silence, on other topics. 
The right hon. gent, seemed to think that 
he had pledged himself to bring forward a 
question, i^mecting America, in the shape 
of charge against him, but no such pledge 
had he ever given^ The right hon. ^ent. 
hdd ilso coitiplained of his having taken 
advariiage of the state of the House, to 
bring forward the matter without any 

3 lieMou immediately before it, whereby 
i€ light hon* gent t 'was ptecluded fi'om 


going on with the dAate end si^Mngiit 
his own justification 5 from this ehatget 
Mr. Whitbread could vindicate himser^ 
and hfc would appeal to the right hon. gent, 
himself for the fulness of his vindication* 
On the Friday he had told the right bon* 
gent., that on the Monday following, he 
sheuld be prepared to state his opkiioll^ 
respecting the conduct of Mr. ErSkine, and 
of the right hon. gent, towards that mi* 
nister. On the Monday he had a motion 
to make relative to the stamp office, and ^ 
with the few words he had to say upon that 
business he had intended to have coupled 
his opinions upon the American question. 
He waited till the latest period of the 
night for the arrival of the right hon. gent., 
before he made his motion ; and as he did 
not come to the House that night at all, he, 
(Mr.Whitbread), had not touched upon the 
subject then. He was therefore reduced 
to the heeessity of acting irregularly fh 
delivering his opinion at the time he did; 
which wasT upon the first appearance of 
the right hon. gent., and having waited, in , 
courtesy to the right hon. gent, till it had 
suited him to come to the House, he was 
not altogether prepared for the reception 
which he had thought proper to give him. 

He had said enough, he trusted, to vindi- 
cate himself from that part of the charga 
against him. He came next to the ques- 
tion of difference more immediately be- 
tween the right hon. gent.* and himself. 
He had never stated that the right hod. 
gent, had told a falshood in the face of 
the world, that expression belonged to the 
right hon. gent, himself: what he had 
stated was, that he was convinced, ^ben 
the additional papers should be produced, 
that a different impression would be made 
by them on the House, from that, whtdi 
the right hon. gent.^s statement, and the 
papers first laid on the table, were calcu* 
laled to convey. These additional papers 
he had himself moved Tor, and he would- 
still contend that the impression was difl* 
ferent ; in commenting upon the letter of 
the right hon. gent, charging Mr.^Erskine 
with having departed from the spirit as 
Well as the letter of his instruction’s, he had 
never imputed to the righi hon. gent, that 
he had used any phonal incivility to- 
wards Mr. Erskine. He had, however, un** 
doubtedly asserted, from the informatioui 
he had received, that the conduct of Mr; 
Erskine would be completely justified'. 
After a perusal of the papers he was readjr 
to admit that petsons might form ebrreftt^ 
sions different lirom those whtdh ire 
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drawn, and that it was competent to 
tht right hon. gent, to assert that Mr. 
iBrskine had deviated from his instructions. 
Bnt to him (Mr. Whitbread,) it appeared 
that under all the circumstancesS^ Mr. £r- 
skine was justified in the line hehad taken^ 
and that another golden opportunity of 
settling our difierences with America had 
been lost, when ,the King’s ministers re- 
fused to ratify the arrangement made with 
the American government; for these rea- 
jSOQs he had forborne to make any motion 
on the subject of America. Other reasons 
would have rendered the expediency of 
any motion upon the subject questionable ; 
he should be sorry to disturb the smooth- 
ness with which it was understood things 
were now going on with America, and 
above all, that right hon. gent, was no 
longer in office. 

Having said so much as to America, he 
OTuld not reiVairi from making a few ob- 
serrations upon a great event, which ac- 
cording to late intelligence .from that 
quarter had taken place in the American 
' legislature; and which presented a new 
opportunity of combining America with 
this country against the interests of France. 
If this was not sufficient to prove the dis- 
position of America to amicable adjust- 
ment, and to put to the test the sincerity 
of the British government, what more, 
be would ask, could be requy*ed of Ame- 
rica ? Could she do any thing more to de^ 
monstrate her impartiality without an ab- 
solute surrender of her national independ- 
ence by the unqualified adoption of our 
cause, and by direct and immediate hos- 
tility against France. Having resorted to 
tlie fine of policy, of which the informa- 
tion had been recently received ; having 
taken off her embargo; having opened her 
ports to the commerce of both belligerents, 
and having placed the military marine of 
both on an equal footing with respect to 
exclusion from her waters, what more. In 
the name of God, could America do against 
France? whkt ought this country to do 
then in this most fortunate conjuncture ? 
What ! 'but rescind her orders in council, 
and, by thus taking advantage of the just 
and honest feelings of irritation eircited in 
the American government by the mad- 
ness of Buonapartd (Irbr be could call it by 
no other name) in confiscating their ships, 
make America unite with this country and 
enga^ against France. But then there 
remained the point of honour to be consi- 
dered* This country cannot rescind her 
orders in council till America shall oblige , 


the enemy to revoke his unjust decrees* 
How is she to compel France to fhis mea- 
sure ? If this be required of -her, was it 
not obvipus that it would make the repeal 
of the British orders in council det^d 
upon a condition, absolutely beyond the 
power of America to comply with, in fact, 
to demand of her an impossibility ? If she 
was unable to effect this before, how was 
it to be expected that she could accomplish 
it now, tli<it she had adopted a line or po- 
licy which though regulated by a spirit of 
just impartiality would yet bn considered 
by Buonaparte as a demonstration against 
France ? Was not the commerce of France 
with America completely interdicted and 
annihilated. And did not that situation 
of these two nations open an invaluable 
opporfunitjr to this country, by the means 
of a liberal and enlightened policy, to make 
America combine wiih her against the 
enemy ? He would noi on that occasion go 
into a consideration of what was, atid w'hat 
had produced, the present situation of 
American councils and policy : it was 
enough fof* him to know', that this situation 
was favourable to an accommodation, and 
he was perfectly satisfied, that the false 
point of honour, under such circumstances 
ought to be altogether disregarded, and 
every measure of conciliation t iken, which 
might promote that most desirable con- 
summation — an union of America with 
this country in a common cause against 
France. 

Having disppsed of that topic, he 
wished to be informed, whether any part 
of the vote of credit was to be wanted as 
against America. He remembered well, 
that at the commencement of the session 
an hon. gent., a lord of the admiralty 
(Mr. Ward) proposed a considerable 
augmentation of the navy, in order that 
government might be prepared, in 
event of its being necessary to employ 
any part of the British naval force against 
America. No part of ihe vote of credit 
then could be wanted for the increase of 
the navy, wdiich had already been en- 
larged to an extent, beyond apy thing, 
which any possible exigency could requircj 
in contemplation of a contingency, no 
longer likely to happen. There were 
but few other countries, wh««^ even the 
vigour of the king’s ministers cotilcl look 
with any prospect of disposing of any 
pfirt of this vote of ciedit. Sweden was 
now gone, she had made her peace with 
the enemy, an^ . he was happy to find, 
that she left perfectly at liberty 
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so to do by his majesty’s ministers. We 
had .not an ally irf the North upon 
whom a single shilling of the vote could 
be lavished. What countries remained 
tlien but the peninsula and Sicily 'i he 
situation of the. former, as the more im- 
portant, he would reserve till the last, and 
would come to it after he had made a lew 
observations on the state* of Sicily. 

It would not, he was persuaded, be af- 
firmed, that the vote of credit proposed, or 
any^partof it, would be wanted for any 
service connected with Sicily. Every oc- 
casion that could possibly arise in that 
frouatry, had already been amply pro-, 
vided for bj^ a grant in the present ses- 
sion of 100,000/. more than the amount of 
the subsidy paid to the king of Sicily in 
the last year. And here he must beg of 
the House always to bear in mind the pre- 
carious situation of Sicily ; precarious not 
as a military position, but from the noto- 
rious fact of the people being disafibeted 
to their government. He would readily 
admit, that we had no right to interfere 
with the municipal policy of thatcountry. 
But w^e were bound, if wc could, by timely 
and salutary advice, to induce some change 
in that system of government, and those 
measures of internm administration, which 
spread disaflbction througiiout the com- 
munity, because ifthal disaiTection should, 
as it most probably would, break out into 
7i popular ferment, it must be kept down 
by British troops. Whilst our army was 
likely to be employed in such a service, 
our troops were subjected to severe exac- 
tions ; and Great Britain, in the island of 
Sicily, was in fact one of the least favoured 
nations in point of commerce. The British 
army, upon which tlie Sicilian government 
relied for its defence both internal and ex- 
ternal, was oppressed by that very govern- 
ment, and an object of jealousy to the 
people for the supportjt gave to a govern- 
ment so justly odious. What, then, must be 
the verycritical situation of theBritish army 
in case of any serious attack upon that* 
island ? Beside.s, gentlemen should rc- 
inemher what w^as the nature and charac- 
ter of the government of Palermo, They 
all knew we ll h ow that court had acted at 
Naples, and tffitess they should shut their 
cy^s against the lessons of experience ; 
if they would judge of the future by the 
palst, they must e(]ually know that we had 
no hold upon that court but the tie of in- 
terest, of which they were to be the‘jddges. - 
The queen, who had governed at Napless 
on the occasions he had alluded to, was ho 
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lefts the ruler at Palermo, and ^ it was not 
without apprehension he looked to 
might be the future, policy of that counV* 
and vvhat would be the inevitable danger 
to theBritish army in the event of any ca- 
j)i iciouo change ifi favour of the enfeniiy*. 
T hiswas by no itieails to be considered a 
chimerical anticipation of an improbable 
event. 

By the late marriage of Buonatparle 
with an Austrian princess, a family corW 
neciion was established between him. and 
the queen of Sicily : and, however strangei' 
the supposition might appear at fir.'sr, con- 
sidering all that had passed, it \vas not at 
all improbable that tliat connectionwould 
l(!ad to some good understanding between 
the courts of Palermo and Paris. They 
had already seen a letter said to have 
been written by Buonaparte to the queen 
of Naples; upon its authenticity he woulJ 
not undertake to decide. But there had 
appeared latiily in print some letters (al- 
luiling to the letters found on the baron 
de Kolli) still more extraordinary, and 
were they not since found to be genuine 
and authentic ? He was satisfied that the 
adequate means will be systematically em^ 
ployed by Buonaparte, until at length 
the alliance with this country shdil be 
broken off at Palermo, and a close connec- 
tion established — founded on the adoption 
of his continental system against us, sub- 
stituted for it. Lot gentlcMiien then but 
consider, what would be the very alarming 
situation of tlie British army, in case of 
an attack on the part of the enemy, se- 
cretly abetted by the court of Palerg^io ! 
What is its actual situation but that of 
police agents restraining the population of 
Sicily- from acts of violence against their 
grinding tyrannical government ? 

If then, as he had endeavoured to shew% 
no part of the vote of credit, which his 
Majesty's ministers had timught it right 
to demand, could be wanted either for 
America or Sicily ; and if there was not, 
as the House must be sensible there vvas 
not, a single point in Europe, to \vhich d 
Briti.sh cx[)edition could now be nbt 

alone without any prospeePof success, but 
without a certaijity o[ destruction, iipon 
what rational ground could that Hoirse be 
induced to placg so large a , sum at their 
disposal ? The coiitinuahce of the ront^'st 
in the peninsula by fio naeans would 
tify such a vote, because the most arnpl^ 
provision had aLlfeady Itecn made in the 
jmnual estimates for the force rieciis^ary td 
be maintained in Spain and Portugal, 

2 Z 
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Thore now only remained for him to ^ 
consider the present circumstances ot the 
peninsula. This sifbject, which from the 
magnitude of tlie interests at issue, and 
the nature of tlie ccSY>scquences, that may 
result from an improvident perseverance 
in the hopeless contest, he looked upon as 
of the higlifcst moment, he had reserved to 
the last, in order, that, by previously dis- 
patching everj^ other topic, he might be 
enabled to submit his views upon it in an 
unbroken tenor. lie could assure the 
House, however, that it was not his juten- i 
tiou to go at any length into the papers 
upon the table ; though he must be al- 
Ipwocl to give way to au expicssion of his 
regret, that there had not been in that 
House, ill the whole course of tlie session, 
Uny particular . dl;iCU3.^, ion upon the affairs 
of Spain. He had likewise to lament that 
fV right hpn. frie nd of his (IMr. Slicridan) 
had from time to time put off the motion 
of which be had early given potice upon 
the subject, until at length he had aban- 
doned it altogether. Whatever difference 
of opinion might exist between him and 
his right hon. friend, he still wished that 
the di.iciission should have taken place, 
^ud that the House of Commons should 
not have been exposed to the slur of hav- 
ing omitted, during an entire session, to pass 
any opinion upon or give any consideration 
tp the most momentous point tfiat could have 
come under their consideration. He was 
extremely sorry that the last star (Mr. 
Sheridan) in that brilliant coiiRtellation of 
orators, who were at the same time the 
pride and ornament of their age and na- 
^ion^ should have let slip such an oppor- 
tunity of again displaying the extent of 
his exalted powers and commanding elo- 
quence. 

. When he looked back to the votes 
ivllich that House had been called upon to 
give on questions connected with this sub- 

J ect, be must contend, that they had not 
»een treated with all the fairness and at- 
tention to which parliament was in all 
cases intitled* Why, he would wish to 
know, had they not more information laid 
upon their tabte^ before they had, been re- 
quired to vote their thanks to lord Wel- 
lington ? When thef House was induced to 
pasa that vote, what h^^d been in reality 
the extent of their information on the va- 
jriQus questions connected with the merits 
pf the action, for which they were to be- 
stow the high henqur and transcendent 
jevyard of the thanks of parliament ? Who 
of the iRtbecility or treachery 
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of the Supreme Junta Who knew of the 
extreme incapacity pr gross misconduct 
of general Cucsta r-— Who knew of the 
dire distresses apd privations to which the 
British army was exposed before the bat- 
tle of Talavera, and after that battle when 
obliged to retreat ? — ^Who knew that in 
that action above 4,000 Spanish troops 
descried their colours and fled with preci- 
piialion, throwing away their arms, and 
strlpj>ing off their regimental clothing be- 
fore they received a shot from the enemy, 
terrified at the sound of their own fire } 
Who knew, tliat at the bridge of Arco- 
bispo the Spanish troops, (though it must 
be admitted that in both actions, some of 
their corps behaved extremely well) acted 
in the same dastardly manner, and fled in 
ail directions without waiting for the fire 
of the enemy?— Who knew, tiiat for these 
repeated instances ot pusillanimity and 
flight, the horrible mcasiire of decimation 
for capital punishment had not only been 
held out as a menace, but inflicted as an 
example?- — Who knew, that a vile traitor 
had been sent by the Junta as commissary 
to lord Wellington’s army — a traitor, who 
whilst writing to lord Wellington that the 
magazines at Truxillo should be appro- 
priated to the use of tl >2 British army, wa.s 
actually taking measures to apply them to 
another purpose; and whom lord Welling- 
ton had afterwards the opportuity of con- 
victing of the treachery to his face by 
producing a letter in his own hand writ- 
ing, stating his determination to appro- 
priate these same» magazines at Truxillo 
to that other purpose? — Who knew, or 
could suspect after the very eloquent pa^ 
negyric pronounced last session by the 
"right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) upon the 
members of the Junta, that they would 
have wasted the season of activity and 
enterprise in low intrigues, or postponed 
the vital interests of their country to the 
prosecution of their own selfish objects 
and the gratification of their criminal per- 
,soual ambition? — Who knew that the 
army of lord Wellington had been re- 
ceived in Spain, which it entered to pt;p-5 
tect it, in a manner in which no army had 
ever been received in any friendly pr 
even neutral country ? Wh^ feon. member 
wap in possession, at the time, of a particle 
of information upon any one of theses 
points f And yet the House should have, 
had the fullest information upon all, be-; 
fore it was called on to vote its thanks for 
the victory of Talavera, What he had to 
complain of therefore that the fullest 
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informatioti upon these and various other 
equally important heads was detailed in 
the papers on the table ; that most of 
these papers were at the time in the pos- 
session of his Majesty^s ministers; and that, 
nevertheless, they had not thought fit to 
furnish that House with any of these do- 
cuments so essentially necessary to ena- 
ble them to form a correct judgment upon 
a question which they were called upon 
to decide. 

It would be endless to enumerate all 
the instances of the deplorable weakness 
and the criminal misconduct of the go- 
vernment of Spain. Under such imbe- 
cility and impotence it was impossible to 
look upon the cause of Spain, at any pe- 
riod of it, otherwise than as hopeless of 
success, and certain of ultimate subjection. 
Had they it not on the authority of Mr. 
Frere, that the only military men in Spain 
competent to command an army, were 
Blake and the duke of Albuquerque ; and 
was it not the fact, that, at a time when it 
was so essential to the mainteViance of 
their cause, if any effort could now main* 
tain it, to place all their best officers at 
the head of their remaining troops, the 
duke of Albuquen^uc was, through a low 
and abominable intrigue, at present in 
London in a diplomatic character? With 
all this, and infinitely more before their 
eyes, could they be so weak, so credulous, 
so ini'atuated as to expect any fortunate 
result from a cause so grossly mismanaged 
and so foully betrayed ? 

At the time the Spanish nation first 
burst forth into active resistance to the 
usurpation of France, he was ready to 
avow, that he felt sanguine in their cause, 
because he confidently expected that in 
the prosecution of the contest they would 
havi^ displayed the same energies, the 
same generous ardour, the same heroic 
character which hadj>eenthe proud dis- 
tinction of their ancestors iu the best pe- 
riods of their history. The result, how- 
ever, had frustrated his fond expectations; 
and with whatever reluctant feelings he 
found himself constrained by the irresistible 
force of facts uncontroverted and incontro- 
vertible, to ^xch angc the agreeable antici- 

( nation of thWrttimate triumph, for the me- 
ancholy certainty of the present despera- 
tion of their cause. When he found the 
Junta of government incapable of vigorous 
exertion ; when he saw all their measures 
tending only to ruin the cause which they 
professed to sustain; when ha found, that 
lord Wellington, during the whole of iiis 


progress, through the country could d is* 
cover no energy in the people, except in 
packing up their moveables and in their 
sudden flight, at the appearance of a 
French patrol, and that that general could 
neither procure bisewt for his men, nor fo- 
rage for his cavalry in any part of the coun* 
try, how in the name of Heaven could he 
think, that we ought to continue to assist 
such acause ? We might, if we could be so 
infatuated, send out our last man to starve 
in Spain, but with such apathy in the.peo** 
pie, and such ignorance and incompetence 
in the government, it was actually impQS*' 
sible, unless a total revolution in the feel* 
ings and conduct of the Spaniards should 
take place, that any effectual stand could 
be made there. 

The hurry in which the business of 
the session had been forced upon their at* 
tention, must necessarily have prevented 
gentlemen from being able to look with 
un\^ diligeiice into the papers upon the 
tabic ; if they had examined them they 
would have found that there never had 
existed a government in Spain since the 
first moment of the general risif>g, round 
which the Spaniards could, or would 
rally. From the first to the last all was 
suspicion, jealousy, caballing and intrigue* 
There was neither wisdom in their coun* 
cils, strength in their measures, nor en* 
terprise in their operations. The con-* 
duct of that government v/as marked 
throughout by a jealousy and distrust of 
us, until the presence of a British army 
was necessary for their salvation, and 
then by an ungrateful neglect to projride 
the means for its support whilst fighting 
their own battles in their own country. 
It appeared from the papers, that, when 
lord Wellington and general Ciiesta form- 
ed a junction after the battle of Talavcra, 
the army of Cuesta was uniformly and 
abundantly supplied, whilst the British 
army was suffering every privation ; and 
so far was Cdesta from allowing the 
brave defenders of his country to* par- 
ticipate in the abundance of his sdpplies^ 
as they had sustained the brunt* of the 
battle, tlfiit parties of the Spaniards were 
actually engaged in^ intercepting our 
convoys and cutting off the supplies pro- 
vided for the British army. Yet it was at 
such A noioment, when the absolute want 
of every necessary obliged lord Welling- 
ton to retreat, when his mind was har- 
rassed with devising •the means of re- 
lieving his wants^ and his heart jigonised 
in witnessing the severe privations to whicli 
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his brave troops were subjected, without 
his liavin^^ a- possibility of removing them, 
it was lit that moment that he was in- 
suited by charges on the part of the Junta 
that he was (luserting their cause, and 
that Cues^a had the modesty to assert to 
him that it w ts the> principle of the Eng- 
lish not to tight. Good God, then ! with all 
these facis in their recollection, was itpos- 
hie that they should ever consent to send 
another man into Spain ? Could ihej'^ expose 
another army in a country, where our 
brave soldiers were nearly starved, whilst 
the Spanish armies were abundantly sup- 
plied ? where even the Frencl. armies were 
weil supplied, and lioises, and prisoners 
well fed, wliilst the horses of the British j 
cavalry uere able to move for 

want of forage ? Was it pcvssible that they 
should determine to go on to the last upon 
<^le mere p{)int of honour? For his own 
par/, as he considered the contest hopeless, 
he was of opinion that the sooner the 
question wjs decided the better : and 
uriilcr that impression he wished sincerely 
that lord Wellington and his brave army 
were safe back. If that noble genera], 
however, shculd be attacked in (he posi- 
tion he occupied, he had no doubt he 
w ould obtain a most glorious victory, but, 
he feared, like the victory obtained at Ta- 
laycrait would prove barren a/id unproduc- 
tive. It would give tlie French another 
specimen of British valour, but he must 
deprecate such a waste of human life 
for the mere purpose of shewing wiiat has 
been so frequently and fully demon- 
strated . 

He must here beg to call the attention 
of the House to another branch of the 
question, though perhaps of minor conside- 
ration when compared w'ith the topics he 
had been just discussing. The House 
must recollect tlie enormous amount of 
supplies of everjr description which had 
been sent from this country to Spain. In 
what manner, he would ask,had thei^e sup- 
plies been disposed of? From the constant 
dcmanrl reiterated from the same quarters, 
it would seem they had fallen into a 
gulph which s\^ailovvedthein up. *But who 
were actually in f/o/;sessiou i>f the clothes 
aiid arms furnished by England to Spain ? 
The French troops. When the Spaniards 
fled they always threw down their arms 
and cast off tln^ir clothes for the greater 
facility of flight, and the better pros- 
pect of security in' ease of capture. This 
vvus no .idle statemen; : llu' nccouiit was 
• given by lord WcJlingtoti himself, in one 
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of his dispatches j and in truth the contents 
of these dispatches ^ere alone sufficient 
to s^hew* him how little was to be expected 
from the Spanish people. He was bound, 
however, in fiiirness and justice, to ex- 
cept some splendid instances of uudauntecl 
valour, and exenijilary hcroi«rn, whicli 
had been displayed in particular places, 
such as the defence of t'aragbssa, and 
Gerona, of which it was impossible to 
speak in too extravagvmt icr:v:>-:. Bet that 
battle was now ‘over ; and though we 
miglit lincl resourcps to continue to send 
out men to Ihipain, and we may succeed in 
protracting tiie strcggle, yr I it was not 
any as^istaru e of ours which ceuld, in his 
opiiiion, prevent the fatal subjugation of 
the penin:m]a. 

. It had been represented, and was ad- 
mitted, that the Ik^rtuguesc troops had 
greatly improved iti discipline aiuf effici- 
ency, but their steadiness was yet to be 
tried : and even supposing them equal to 
British tyuops, what chance would that 
give of any progress in Spain ? Was any 
man so absurd as to imagine, that if tht‘ 
French wore once completely masters of 
Spain, the force now in Por(ng»l wouhl 
be sufficient to maintaj.n possession of thet 
country against the whole concentrated 
power of France ? He trusted they should 
not soon again hear of a British army ad- 
vancing into Spain. It was scarcely to 
have been supposed, that such an event 
would Jiave so soon occurred, after the fatal 
experience of sir John Moore^s campaign. 
The experiment, however, had again been 
tried; lord Wellington not only advanced 
into Spain, but staid there, until the want 
of all supplies obliged him to withdraw ; 
it was to be hoped, therefore, that no 
British arm}?" v/ould again be sent into 
Spain, until a physical security of the* ne- 
cessary supplies should be obtained. 

As tiling:; now Spain was com- 

pletely closed against u'5. 8u far from 
looking to any progress of the Britlrh 
arms in Spain, the whole nation, as vv<d* 
without, as within that House, was ex- 
pecting iTiOmentarily llie intelligence of 
that victory, which he was confident 
would be glorious, Uiuugh feared it 
would be barren, and whitu would the 
result of any attack upon the British aimy 
on the Portuguese frontier. Were they not 
apprisekJ that Massena bad arrived at Sala- 
manca, anxi taken the command of the 
French army ? ^ Was it not known, that be 
was concentrating Iiii force to make an 
attack upon lord Weilinglon ; aird w?5 
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riot likeiy, that lord Wellington \vj>uld 
consequently be co1:nmitte(l witli the ab 
lied army against superior numbers ? 
Whatever might be the case he had no 
doubt of victory attending the British 
arms, but he was no less sure, that such 
triumph would be fruitless, and that the 
British army would be compelled to em- 
bark in the course of a very short space of 
time after the achievemeiit. What must 
be clone at last, he thought ought to be 
done in time : the sooner, therefore, the 
British anny should be withdrawn, the 
more it would be lor our bcuoelit. Opera- 
tions in Spain were {piite out of the ques- 
tion. It was not upon the arena of Por- 
tugal that we could f ght lor I'.uro^e : and 
if we should be mad enougii to attempt it, 
the iinal rc'diiclion of Purtugal would ne- 
C' e ss a r i I y i o 11 ( i v\' 1 he s u b j ^ t g 1 1 i on o f 8} ) a i n . 
Wiiat obstacle was tb.erc, in fact, to the 
conquest ot'Sjjain at present ? Al! tliatw^c 
pos?t;ssod in confined to the 

forticss ofCadii:. f'>;cn there had been 
at first rel'urcd admittance. The right 
hon. geht. oven* against him (Mr. Canning) 
had admitted on a former night tliat he 
had wished much to secure that fortress, 
yet such had bci^ii the besotted jealousy 
of the 8iipreine Jufita, that the y denied 
e.ntnuH'v* to the British troops sent out to 
secure iliat most important post for them. 

Thougli he had stated strongly his con- 
viction, tliat the cause of the Spaniards 
was hopeless, and the ultknatc subjugation 
of the Vv'liole peninsula by the French, he 
feared, but too certain, he plainly saw, 
however, that the French had still much 
to do in Spam ; it would be a most uneasy 
possession; if even they could succeed in 
the reduction of Cadiz the contest would 
not he over, nor would their work be com- 
pete. But this consideration alone was 
not sudicient to induce this country to 
e>:hanst its resources by prolonging the 
struggle, when from the experience of the 
past no future co-operation was to be ex- 
pjected, either from the character of tfie 
yovernment, or the moral or physical ener- 
gies of the people, at a time when France, 
disengaged from other objects, was at li- 
berty to yjlploy all her vast military re- 
sources for tier subjugation. With all his 
heart and soul, therefore, he wisheJ the 
Britbh ai'niy was safe out of Spain and 
Periugai ; for he con id never altow, that 
The |>i otracling the period of their fmal 
c inquest, for a short lime; was of any value 
e. hen compared with the wtiste of means 
resources^ which would be a certain 
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consequence of the tindertaking. It should 
be remembered that lord Wellington- had 
stated, in one of his dispatches, that if ihi; 
French were to take. up a position behind 
tlie Ebro, he could not wifh the whole 
force of Spain, supported by 40,000 British 
troops, make any impression upon thenl. 

He had dwelt thusat length on this topic, 
not only on account of its superior import- 
ance, but because it was a subject least 
understood, in as much as few gentlemen 
could have had au opportunity of reading 
the papers. Any one who did must be 
shocked to the soul at the horrible scenes 
of cruelty, by way of retaliation, which 
were acted in that country, to which he 
feared we might be considered, in some 
degree, parties. What could justify the? 
terrible act of retaliation for the excesses 
of the corps of Ney and Soult, ofdrovvn- 
ing 700 prisoners in cold blood Wif&t 
could apologize for the cold indili’erence 
with which the deed itself is related ? 

Before he sat dow*ii he would wish to, 
ack, what was the policy of his MajestyT, 
government with regard to the govern- 
ment of Spain ? He had read with great 
satisfaction the dispatches oa this subject 
written by the noble ni-irquis, Jalc our 
amhassudor extraordinary to the Supreme 
Junto, and now at the Imad of the foreign 
department He could scarcely believe 
that the noble marquis who wrote those 
able and important dispatcher, could have 
been the author of that notable, but ab- 
surd plan, for stealing Ferdinand VII. 
from France ; a plan, which as the papers 
slatcd,was frustrated by Ferdinand VILhim- 
self denouncing the emissary to the French 
government. But suppose the plan had 
succeeded, and that the baron de Kolti, 
aided by captain Colkourne with 3 ships 
under his command, had brought away 
Ft.rd iaand VII. what vvould his Majesty's 
ministers have done with hiiri ? What 
were their views with regard to the prcr 
sent government of Spain That the pre- 
sent government was not better Jhan tht> 
Junta, they had a most convincing proof 
in the ^presence in this country of the 
brave and patriotic dukfi of Albuquerque, 
who had been sent f 4 ’iJm the command of 
the army with wduch he saved Cadiz, by 
a dirty intrigue that would deprive the 
country of his military services at a mo- 
ment so critical. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Cliancellor of the Exchequer 
wodd afford to the T muse some explana- 
, tion of the policy be intended pursue 
j on the part of this co:nitry, with regard to 
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th^ present or any future government of 
Spain. 

He had thus laid before the House his 
conscientious opinions upon the various 
important subjects, internal and foreign, 
connected with the essential interests of 
this country. The general result of the 
whole was, that in Europe, all was lost, 
every bright prospect had closed. In 
the other hemisphere, however, if wise 
measures were pursued, great scenes would 
rapidjy be developed. South America 
presented a spacious field His Majesty’s 
ministers should devote their most serious 
attention to that country, because upon 
thepolicy they should adopt with regard to 
theSoi)thAmeVican colonies and the United 
States, would, in a great measure, de- 
pend, whether this should remain a great 
nation after the total loss of Europe. To 
tl^ink of the conquest of Spanish America, 
would be downright madness ; to assist 
her people in the establishment of their 
independence, in the event of the subju- 
gation of the mother country, would not 
only confer a substantial benefit on them, 
but open new and unexplored sources of 
prosperity for Great Britain, nearly suf- 
ficient, perhaps, to counterbalance any 
advantages she may lose by the vast pre- 

S OLiderance of France in the old world. 

iut, as the navy had already^ been most 
amply provided for, and a naval force alone 
would be, applicable to any service in 
South America, no part of thfc vote of 
credit would be wanted for that purpose. 
Considering, therefore, that there was 
nothing in our internal situation — nothing 
in our foreign relation — existing, or proba- 
ble, that could render so large a vote of 
credit necessary, he should for all the 
reasons he had urged, dissent from the 
third reading of the bill, although he 
fhould not put the House to the trouble of 
a division upon the question. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mr. Canning rose at the same time. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave way. 

Mr. Canning then spoke to the followins^ 
effoct : I should hesitate. Sir, to avail my- 
»elf of the courtesy of my rigiit hon. 
friend, especially aa there are some topics 
in the speech of the Hon. gent. (Mr. Whit- 
bread) to which a person in my right hon. 
friend’s situation, as one of his Majesty’s 
ministers, can alone be competent to af- 
ford a satisfactory answer; were it not 
that the hon. gent, has done me the honeur 
to address^ himself, in many parts of his 
personally to me, and in a manner 


which naturally makes me anxious to re- 
ply to him. I trust, therefore, that I shall 
meet thQ indulgence of the House, while 
I state distinctly, but as shortly as I can, 
the reasons which induce me to give my 
most cordial assent to the measure which 
the bon. gent, opposes. 

As to the grounds which the hon. gent» 
has laid fur this opposition in the charac- 
ter which he ascribes to the present ad- 
ministration, and the distrust which he 
professes to feel in them, it is not my in- 
tention to follow the hon. gent, through 
that part of his speech. 1 leave these 
topics to those who may hereafter take 
part in the debate. It is sufficient for me 
to say, that whatever might be my ge- 
neral opinion of any administration, yef, 
if they continued in office at the end of a 
session of Parliament, 1 know nothing 
that would justify me in leaving them 
during the recess, unarmed with the means 
usually placed at the disposal of all admi- 
nistrations, to provide for unforeseen con- 
tingencies, and to take advantage of any 
fortunate, though unexpected change, in 
the situation of Europe. 

A government does exist, to which his 
Majesty has entrusted the administration 
of public afiairs, and from which the con- 
fidence of Parliament has not been with- 
drawn. If the determination of the hon. 
gent, be to withhold from this govern- 
ment, such means as have never been hi- 
therto refused to any other, far from ap- 
proving of the candour which he lias 
shown in putting ofT his opposition to the 
last stage of the bill now under discussion, 
I should have thought that he had acted 
more consistently with that determination 
on his part, if he had made some distinct 
motion for placing the administration of 
affairs in other hands. To tie up tiie hai^s 
of tliose,who are still left in the conduct of 
the government, appears to me to be neither 
a wise mode of marking distrust, nor a 
happy expedient for remedying^ imbe- 
cility. 

If, then, the present government be en- 
titled to the usual confidence given to 
every administration, by a vote of credit 
at the close of a session ; there remaina 
only the question as to the auf^unt of that 
vote a question of degree, which would 
equally apply to any government, even to 
one in which the hon. gent, could place 
the most unlimited coilfiilence. That a 
vote to some amount ought to be granted, 
is a proposition, which, I apprehend, will 
not be denied, if the functions of the go- 
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Tcrnment Ere to be discharged at all, and 
the affairs of the natipn lo be at all admi- 
nistered. But the amount of such a vote 
is undoubtedly matter fit for discussion ; 
and is to be decided by the view which 
-the House may take of actual and proba- 
ble circumstances in the situation of the 
country. 

The view which the lion. gent, would 
induce the House to take of those circum- 
stances is such as would justify, in his 
mind, the withholding of any vote of 
credit : or at least of the vote proposed ; 
though he has not stated exactly in what 
degree he would desire that vote to be di- 
minished. He foresees no use, at least no 
advantageous use, that can be made of it. 
To whatever point he directs his view all 
prospect of good seems closed upon him; 
he looks for nolhing from continued exer- 
tion but renewed disappointment, and 
ultimate despair. 

The hoii. gent. I perceive (and not with- 
out some degree of surprise) has not 
concluded his speech this nigilit in the 
same manner as liis former annual exhibi- 
tions at the close of tht session, by a de- 
claration of the nec ' ssity of peace, and an 
avowal i>f his. conviction that the attain- 
ment of peace is }>»acticable. If to termi- 
nate a contest, into which this country 
has been forced, and in which it is com- 
pelled to continue by the violence and in- 
justice of the enemy, the hon. gent, could 
have contended, that a safe and honour- 
able peace might be offtained, and had 
recommended the immediate opening of 
negociatiuns for the purpose of obtaining 
it; however, T might be disposed to dis- 
agree with the hon. gent, in that opinion, 

I should yet be compelled to admit that 
he had laid some parliamentary ground 
for the course which he is taking. He 
might argue, that, if a secure and honour- 
able peace, the only legitimate end of ail 
war, could be procured, this House ought 
not to grant to the government the means 
of meeting the contingencies of unneces- 
sarily protracted warfare. ■ But as the hon. 
gent, appears to have abandoned the opi- 
iilon which he entertained respecting 
peace ; (*' I have not abandoned it,'' said 
jyir.Whitbjuiji^ across the table, I omitted 
to state it") well then, the hon. me^iber 
bas not abandoned his opinion, but he has 
omitted to state it; if the omission was 
voluntary, that hon. gent.'s sentiments 
have clearly undergone a coipsiderable 
change ; if inadvertent, il at least shews, 
tftat he does not fe^l quite so confidently 
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upon the subject as heretofore : for no 
man forgets the main article of his creed 
while his faith continues unshaken. In 
either case therefore it is obvious, that ac«* 
cording to the hon. gent.'s own present 
views we are to look to, and ought to pro- 
vide for, a slate of indefinite, not to say 
interminable, war. 

The observations made by the hon. 
gent, respecting the rapid and unexpected 
changes which have of late years taketi 
place in Europe, appear to me to sug- 
gest a reply to much of his general* rea- 
soning ; because the more frequent these 
sudden changes, the greater is the chance 
that some one may be favourable; and 
the more necessary is it for this House to 
furnish to the government the means of 
taking advantage of such a change > Let 
the hon. gent, retrace the awful and ex- 
traordinary events of the last year, arj^ 
then say, whether it appears even to him 
prudent to shut our eyes to the variations 
ot the still* shifting scene; and wantonly 
to put it out of our power to profit of any 
possible opening, not to say of any pro- 
bable corfiingency, in our favour ? The 
hon. gent, admits that he felt sanguinely 
in the cause of Spain at the outset : but 
had he anticipated that glorious struggle ? 
did he foresee or foretell that sudden ebul- 
lition of the heroic spirit of Spain, that 
simultaneous and universal effurt against 
the formidable French force which at the 
time occupied every advantageous posi- 
tion in that country ? The hon. gent* 
augured unfavourably, and expected little^ 
from the result of the war in which Aus- 
tria embarked last year ; He told us so (to 
do him justice) at the moment when that 
war broke out. But while he indulged 
these forebodings had he any notion thatj, 
within the space of one month from the 
date of his prophecy, such a turn of affairs 
would have arrived, as not only arrested 
the victorious career of the enemy, but 
rendered the issue of the campaign doubt- 
ful, and, by poising equally for one critical 
month the chances of the war, opened to 
the nations of Europe a cheeringi though 
alas ! a« short lived, prospect of deliver- 
ance ? Were either of tfiese chances fore- 
seen ? Was either of ^hem not worth seiz- 
ing as it arose? Argue then from the 
past to the futere, and let the hon. gent, 
say whether in the unsettled and ano- 
malous situation of the continent, it is not 
now equally impossible to foresee wb^' 
events may burst upon us, in the course 
of a few months, with as little* previoua. 
notice as those io which I have referred 
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Bat altHough events are not ixfiausted’, 
t^e "hon. gent/s hopes are so: Is parlia- 
inent then not to make provision for any 
possible case but such* a one as may have 
ill it demonstrable certainty of success ? 
Or is there in the 'prcsfjnt state of the 
'jpanish cause, to which the hoii. gent/s 
expressions of despondency parlicufariy 
apply, such utter hopelessness, such irro- 
rnyerable exhaustion and decay, that 
ncTlhing can henceforth be rationally at- 
tdiiipted on its bcdialf; and that on that 
ground alone, therefore, to prevent awaste- 
ful application of the resources of this 
country, to an absurd and unattainable 
object, government ought to be left with- 
out any discretionary power of iipplyiug 
th^m r 

If the hon. gent, is resolved to despair 
of Spain, I cannot hinder him. But I 
lluVik I can prove to him that he has no 
right to despair, oh the same prim'iples, 
on which he has despaired so often, during 
tiie last fourteen yetirs (and so often, I am 
grieved to add, h's been justified by the 
event) respecting the other states of Europe. 

What has been the nature of those 
former contests ? and what the character 
of the states which have been successively 
subdued by France? What that of France 
as compai''ed with them? I speak. Sir, of 
the earlier stages of the French revolution, 
and refer to the language them held by 
the hon. gent, and his friends. France 
was then' a nascent republic — the neigh- 
bouring nations were governed by old 
and feeble despotisms; military despo- 
tisms, it is true — but feeble from the in- 
herent' Vices of their constitution. In 
France a liberal and enlightened philo- 
sophy had brought forth a spirit of re- 
volutionary freedom ; hadreared this new 
arid formidable birth to a sudden maturity 
of strength and vigour-— had 

— ** Torn from his tender limbs the ban<3s away 

^rid^bade infant giaht run and play’’— 

He did so— and the eflfete and tottering 
monarchies of the continent, militnr}^ 
despotisms though they were, fell beftjre 
the first touch of this regenerating con- 
queror. 

But now the spirit, at least, if not the 
strength, has changed’ sides^ Francc> 
as if, according to the doctrines of 
barbarian superstition the soul of the 
slain had transmigrated into the slayer, 
Fimice is herself become a military des- 
petism.— She is opposed in that character 
to the new born independence of Spain ; 
arid^ if victory had been faithful to the 


precepts of the hon. gent, and his friends, 
Victory ought no longer to declare iq fa- 
vour of arms will cli are no longer wielded 
in the cause of freedom, but in thal of ty- 
rumiy and oppression. 

Victory, indeed, the Spaniards have 
not to boast. The military power of 
France has unfortunately outlived the 
causes which produced ir. and in sj>ile of. 
theory flourishes not fjply unsupported by 
freedom^ but Oj>posed to it. But yet the 
theory is not Wholly shamed. And, if 
France has not at once lost her good 
fortune l^ecause she is enslaved, there is 
yet sufiicierit dislinclion between tlie de- 
grees ofres'slance opf)Osed to her by Spain 
and that of any oi her country, to justify 
the generous be lief, that a truly national 
spirit is not to be subdued. 

In otluM* instance when once the French 
armies had overcome tlie regular and tlis- 
cjplined armies of the continent', the con- 
quered power fell without further eifbrt, 
and submitted to the will of the conqueror. 
Bat is that llie case in Spain ? Has the 
enemy, wi'hall his inilitary superiority, 
and with alitiic advantage ol' having taken 
the Spaniards iin*)re[)ared — of having oc-» 
cupied in fieace the strong holds, which 
he afterwards turned tw) the purposes of 
war — has he yet succeeded in establishing 
his will as the law of Spain ? Whatever 
faults the lion. gent, may find with the 
Spaniards, I am sure tic cannot accuse them 
of tame submission, or of a vrant of ]>cr- 
severing exertions in the glorious contest, 
into which tt.ey ha\c been driven and be- 
trayed. We have seen their armies beaten 
down, their towns taken and razed ; yet 
have not those calamities broken their 
spirits. From the ashes (iftheir slaughtered 
countrymen, and from the smoaking 
ruins of their cities and their hamlets, 
burst forth a renovated flame, kindling 
anew that ardour and enthusiasm, which 
misfiirtuTie may for a time smother and 
overwhelm, but has no power to extin- 
guish.— A people so animated and so re- 
solute may l)e exterminated, but they 
cannot be subdued ; from each disaster 
that‘ befall them they derive new ener- 
gies as they do fresh motives of resistance, 
immediate and decisive succa^t? /tas not to 
be cjtpected in such a contest ; but surely 
to have so long protracted the struggle 
against sjich an enemy, and under all the 
disadvantages, under which they were 
forced into it, a§l)rds indisputable prgof 
of qaaUficatio|;^s' ih the Spaniards, which 
demted our admiration and esteem ; of a 
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patriotism; a steadiness, a zeal, a perse- 
verance. of which no people in Europe 
had hitherto aSarded*an example. 

The more I contemplate the circum- 
stances of Spain, the more pleasure I de- 
rive from tlie consideration, that the hon. 
gent, himself, with att the doubts and ap- 
prehensions which he professes to entertain, 
has not tliought it wise to recommend any 
step to be taken with a view to peace. 
He feels, no doubt, that whilst there re- 
mains a chance of rescuing that country 
from the unjust and tyrannical usurpation 
of France, it would he as little politic as 
generous to withdraw our assistance from 
the peninsula. We cannot do so, unless 
wo be prepared to leave the peninsula to 
to be occupied by France ; and all its 
means, opportunities, and resources to be 
immediately employed against ourselves. 

It is not now a question, whether Spain 
and Portugal shall be suffered to return to 
a state of neutral 113', upon our consenting 
on one part, and tVance on the other, to 
retire from the peninsula as frcun a field 
of battle ; it is not now to be decided 
w^hether Cadiz shall send forth her peace- 
ful fleets of commerce, to pass, unmolested 
by either belligerent, over the surface of 
the ocean, and to waft the products of the 
remote dependencies of Spain, indiscri- 
minately to both ; the only question is 
whether, by abandoning the footing which 
we possess in the peninsula, \ye shall leave 
France at liberty to occup3^ the ground 
which we abandon, to o^'upy the ports 
and arsenals, to seize tlje naval resources 
of Spain and Portugal, and to fit out in har- 
bours now in our possession, or under our 
protection, hostile fleets destined (though 
destined, I trust, in vain) for the object 
most dear to the heart, and alw^ays upper- 
most in the thoughts of Buonaparte, the 
invasion and destruction of Great Britain. 

We are engaged in the struggle, there- 
fore, inevitably ; and 4 iave no alternative, 
but to maintain it with vigour, or, declin- 
ing it, to be prepared to pay, in our own. 
perils, and in exertions for self-defence,* 
the price of our own pusillanimity and 
baseness. Is this the situation of things, ! 
in which the hon. gent, would recommend 
to us to p^m^^on our policy— -to cease 
our efforts on behalf of our allies, and, to 
acquiesce in the injustice and usurpation 
of the enemy ? 

But again I ask, what are the gfotmds 
of the hon. gent.^s despondency ?— There 
has been, (says the hon, gent.) no order, 
no plan, no combination in ftie military 
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efforts of Spain : and jis this wonderful ? 
The population of universal Spain, roused 
by a sense of insult and injury, and ac-^ 
iuated by the pojverful ami heroic deter- 
mination to preserve then* existence as a 
people, rose against their invaders tn dif- 
fereht and distant parts of the country, rose 
at once, but w’ithout previous concert 
or combination. Who could expect to 
find in that unparalleled naiional explo- 
sion, at a time too W'hen the French troopa 
were in possession of all the strong places of 
the kingdom, all the order, all the ar-« 
rangement, all that efficient organiza- 
tion of means, and all that wise and ju-< 
dicious application of them, which are 
to be traced in the operations of go- 
vernments of regular constitution, and es- 
tablished authority, representing and unit- 
ing the general will, and capable of 
directing the general resources of 
coiintr}^ ? But these advantages of regular 
governments, we know, have been fre- 
quently more than counterbalanced by 
their inherent disadvantages in the tre- 
mendous conflicts which ofJate years they 
have had to sustain. And Spain, with the 
disadvantages which belong to her, has 
some counterbalancing advantages, if the 
old governments have fallen an easy prey 
before the energies of regenerated France, 
let it be recollected, as I have already had 
occasion to bbserve, that the principle 
from which these energies were supposed 
to spring, no longer exists; that the spirit 
of liberty in France has been extinguished, 
that its republican throes and convulsions 
have quietly subsided into a military des- 
potism, while, on the other hand, the Spa- 
nish nation, rising in vindication of its in- 
vaded rights, and for the preservation of ita 
integrity and independence, is animated 
by every sentiment, and impelled by every 
motive, which can insure a determined 
resistance against tyranny, and .a steady 
devotion to the country's cause. Anil 
whilst the Spaniards, true to these motives 
and these sentiments, continue to maintain 
the struggle, can we doubt that it ais the 
first duly, as well as the clearest ^terest 
of this country, to aflbrd. (hem all pos- 
sible assistance ? ^ 

I do not mean to deny that, if the object 
of this war were one of Spanish interest, 
merely, and if it were a question as to the 
claims of Spain upon this country for 
support, there may have been, there hdp 
doubtedly has been, cause of dissatisfac- 
tion, in conduct of the Spanish go- 
veriimentT The papers upon ihft table. 
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^brf^sj>oTidence of lord W^Iifiglon 
p^rtScivlavly, shew, that, in respect to the 
receptten of the British army, there is 
reason for compjaint, that as be- 
tween JSpam and England, Spain has been 
much in the wrong. But the question now 
at issue is really of a higher order : it re- 
lates indeed in the first instance, to the im- 
mediate existence of Spain ; but it ul- 
timately and intimately involves the most 
essential interests of this country ?— and 
the hopes, if hope remain, of subjugated, 
but yet resttess Europe. 

Considerations of such magnitude must 
not give way to the resentments, — even to 
the just resentments of the moment; to 
differences, between parties whose object 
and w hose interests are so closely united. 
True,- — we have a good cause against 
Spain; and could make out a very sufficient 
ground of quarrel, if this w^ere the time — 
-w we bad at this moment the leisure and if 
we had the inclination to bring her to ac- 
count. But what is our case against Spain 
compared with the case of Spain, and with 
our own case, against France ? And to 
whose advantage wmuld it be, but to that 
of France, if we were now to separate 
ourselves from the Spanish cause 5 *— or to 
waste in complaint against our ally the 
season of action against the enemy ? Our 
Interests demand that %ve should defend 
>hc Peninsula to the last exUemity ; even 
if we were released by the conduct of 
Spain from all other obligation; — even if 
honourj did not bind us not to abandon 
her, whilst there remains a possibility of 
defence. Our citadel lies here, it is true, 
j.n this impregnable island : but Spain and 
Portugal are its outworks ; and, (hough I can 
have no doubt of a glorious triumph if we 
should ever have, to maintain the contest 
in this country, I Cannot consent to be a 
party to that chivalrous feeling, that would 
rctrbat from the^ outworks and admit the 
enemy to 'the gates, in order that w^e might 
have the satisfaction of defeating him under 
the \ya!ls of our fortress. Our obvious po- 
licy, if policy alone were in question, is to 
keep the war alive in every quarter where 
France has an enemy in arms, tp prevent 
her from c niverting those enemies into 
conscripts for heiv armies, to fight our 
battle combined, rather than against 
confederated nations. 

This, I sav, would be the dictate of 
policy, even if we were to banish from 
the, maxims of a^great, a powerful, and 
a generous nation those enlarged views 
of interest, and that just Sense of duty. 
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which prescribe to us to resist , tyraxmy 
even when exercised against others, and 
to aid the oppressed even though our 
aid maybe unsolicited or unacknowledged. 

Let us then continue to aid bpain in 
spite of her weakness, in spite even of her 
ingratitude, if she has proved ungratetul ; 
cautious where we have found reason to dis- 
trust her,’ but not eagerly seizing on every* 
pretext, which the conduct of her govern- 
ment might oifer for abandoning her to 
her fate. 

But the faults of the Spanish govern- 
ment, it ifl contended, are attributable 
to us; to the administration in thiscouiUr)’*, 
by whom no measures had been taken to 
procure for Spain a better form of govern- 
ment. Hence the mismanagement of the 
internal affairs of Spain ; and hence also 
the spirit of jealousy mahifesled by the 
Spaniards tew'ards this country ! 

For iny own part I am desirous to claim 
my full share of responsibility for all the 
measures taken by the administration of 
which 1 .was a member, with respect to 
Spain, and in relation to its government;-— 
a share, which pmstbcjlic more ample 
from my, having had the honour to fill 
that department, within the province of 
wdiich it fc II to advisv tuwl execute what- 
ever measures were taken on that subject. 
One point the hon. gent, w ill find suf- 
ficiently established by the papers laid 
before parliament, that no pains .were 
spared, even from the earliest period of 
our intercourse* with Spain, to obtain the 
establishment of supreme and central 
government, which should collect into 
one point the scattered authorities of the 
several provincial Juntas, and controui. 
and guide, and give consistency and 
energy to, the whole. This was ^made 
the condition of the continuance of our 
aid »it was the express and sine yuA non 
condition of the employment of a Britisli 
army in Spain. 

It is true, w^e did not go so far as to pre- 
scribe the precise form of the government 
so to be constituted. And 1 am ready to 
explain, and to defend the grounds of our 
forbearance in this particular. But let the 
bon. gent. look at Mr« Stuart's correspond- 
ence— tire first British ageg^^ent to ^Spaiti. 
He^will find Mr. Stuart c<^tantly insist- 
ing upon the establishment of one uniform 
goyernment, and stating that ^ the con- 
dition bf sending a Briffsh military force 
into Spain. At length this point was ac- 
camplasbed. 

/ut to tbo'cbaracters of the porsomi oooa* 
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posing the supreme government, for which 
the hon. ge-nt. would make me responsible, 
because I was, as he affirms, the warm pa* 
negyrist of the Spanish Juiva, I bqj leave, 
in the first place, to ask the hon. gent, by 
what possible knowledge, by what intui- 
tion rather 1 could be prepared, not only 
to stipulate for the establishment of a su- 
preme central government, but to dictate 
the selection of the members who were to 
compose it ! What could I know of them 
but from the communications of the British 
agent ? And when in dispatcht?s, received 
previously to the formation of tlie Junta, 
t he names of distinguished personr^ in Spain, 
of Florida Blanca, Saavedra, and Jovella- 

nos, .were stated to be in the mouths of 
every body, as the fittest per^ns to be in- 
trusted with the conduct of the govern- 
ment ; and w^hen I found by the first dis- 
patch transmitted after the establishment 
of the government, that these persons were 
actually appointed, not only members of 
the Junta, but to the leading situations of 
the execuiive jtovernment, could J possibly 
have supposed, that they were not, as they 
liad bi’cn previously represented to me, 
the most proper persons in Spain, to whom 
that liigh and important trust could have 
been committed, og that the government, 
which had the sanction of tlieir approba- 
tion, and the advantage of their assistance, 
was not the best, upon the whole, that could 
be put together under the very difficult 
circumstances of the country ? The eulo- 
ginm, therefore, which F^am accused 
the hon. gent, of having pronounced upon 
the members of the Supreme Junta, w^as 

not, because it could not be, the result of 

personal knowledge on my 'part ; nor w^as 
it so imposed by me upon the House : 
neither could it by any fair construction 
lender me in any degree responsible for 
the^'onsistency of their conduct with the 
tenor of my representations. Wiiat I said 
here, was, in fact, bubthe echo of the voicis 
of the Spanish nation, conveyed to me 
through the medium of official reports, and 
repeated by me to this House and to the 
world. I concaved it an act of justice to 
the Junta, and an act of duty to mj^ coun- 
try; whose interests were so intimately 
connected the existence of an efficient: 
government in Spain, to afford every^ en- 
couragement in my power; to a govern-, 
ment professing that character, and repre- 
sented to me as desslrving itf .. * 

If the Junta disappointed the hopes 
Which were entertained of it~if it either 
waitted the energy or the authority^ w^ich 


it was intended tO’ poaseas^upduubtediy 
there is much cause for regret ; but there 
is none for blume as to tlie admiaistration 
here> unless it can be shewn# 4hat mmm 
other form of governnient in Spain would 
have been obviously prefcrable-^and also 
could have been,*with equal facility, and 
at an equally early period, obtained, . Ear 
let it not be forgotten how precious were 
the moments of this glorious and unex* 
peeled opportunity !— let it not be foi goU 
ten that, while on the one hand it w'as ne^ 
cessary for the ullimSle and permanent 
success of the Spanish cau.se, that the ef- 
forts of the nation should be combined and 
directed by one presiding authority — it 
was no less necessary for its immediate 
safety, that the enemy, once taken by sur- 
prise, should not be allowed to recover 
from the first shock of the insurrection ! 
Had we then time to pick and choose—^ 
even if we had had the means of judging, 
and had conceived a sound and rational 
preference fi)r one form of provisional go- 
vernment over another ? Were the feelings 
of the country here disposed to give us 
time ? What would my right hon. friends 
(Mr. Sheridan) who has so repeatedly re- 
newed his notice of a motion respecting 
the campaign in Spain, and of wdiose pre- 
sence I should have been extremely glad 
on the present occasion, what would ire 
saj’’ to the cherge of the lien. gent, that we 
had too hastily ac({uiesced in the form of 
government established by the Spaniards? 
he, who two years ago, when no deputa- 
tion had been received in this country, ex- 
cept from the Asturias, one of the smallest 
of the Spanish proviiices> and consisting of 
a rocky and mountainous tract, though 
containing a brave, a loyal and indepen- 
dent population, reproached the ailmiiiis^ 
tration with being too tardy in adopting 
the Spanish cause, — too timid in hesitating 
to give it at once every possible assistance 
and support ? I should vvish to know whci>» 
ther my right hon. friend, who then re- 
proached us for having paused, before 'we 
determined to act, on the .solicitation of 
single province, would now comlemn us 
for havigg supported the Spanislf. people 
with all the means of illia* country, after 
deputations had bee 4 ;i* received i'rom the 
north, and from the south » and wjicn we 
had a cerlaint}* of the whole nation having 
determined 4o rise as one man agruust their 
unprincipled op|>ressors ? Wouid he, who 
thought us waiiting to tiie iutetests of this 
country and of the world, because we did 
not send fleets and armies to the port of 
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that port akoney (far Aughft we 
Itnei^) wa9 opeo to m tbrbiigboint tbe 
wbale coasts of the peninsula^whoatimti- 
lated us to actioxi^ wheu a single; princi* 
pality bard taken up arms against tbe 
JPrench^ and therewith, for aught that we 
coulU know, against the fest of Spain also? 
when, what turned out undoubtedly to be 
a faiU>ful specimen of a general national 
effort, might have been lor aught that we 
eould know^the insulated and unsupported 
burst of mere provincial patriotism ; — 
would he, I say, or any rational man have 
desired that when not Asturias^, but all 
.Spain had declared itself-«>wben what 
might have been a partial, proved to be 
the universal sentiment of the nation 
When the will of the whole country was 
expressed beyond the possibility of misap- 
prehension — would any man have thought, 
tiiat it was then our duty to boggle about 
»fbe precise shape and denomination of the 
presiding government, by which the col- 
lective will was to be provisiohally repre- 
, sented and embodied ? 

. In a crisis of such extraordinary novelty, 
and such tranecendant impoilance ; when 
interests so mighty were committed to 
the issue of the struggle ; and where that 
issue, after all that could be done, was ne- 
cessarily so hazardous and uncertain ; it 
was impossible to take any step, or to offer 
any counsel, which must not at the time, 
be felt and acknowledged to be of doubt- 
ful and questionable policy ; and to which 
it was not foreseen, that in the event of a 
disastrous result, that disaster would be, 
however unjustly, ascribed! But in this 
difficulty of choice, were we to do nothing ? 
were we to counsel nothing, till the use of 
counsel and the period of action was 
past? or were we at some risk, bat with a 
determined purpose, conscious of a just 
d&d,'though necessarily less confident in 
pur rnean^, to take the course which ap- 
peared upon the whole liable to the 
fewest objections? 

Gentlemen talk very glibly now of what 
snight]i;iave been, and what ought to have 
been^ our mode of proceeding. Some 
would have done nothing, the safest opi- 
nion 4>f all: bW they must have found 
aether ministry fob act upon their opi- 
nion; .and another people, than such a 
one as the people of England were ii^ 
,180S, to countenanc and support 
in dding so. 

. ^ .^rae^thinil^ iha{^ we ought to have in-' 

l^^^upon the immediate assembling of 
Soine,:lllsit we oughtnot to bayq 


acknowledged Ferdinands all ; others 
agam, : that ; we ought not to have stipis- 
lated ibr, (in trut^^ we did not stipulate, 
they mean that we ought directiy to bare 
discDuntenanced) the monarchical consti- 
tution in iSpain. A word upon each of 
these suggestions. 

And first, as to our acknowledgment of 
Ferdinand 7lh, or, bs it is sometimes 
staled, our imposition of him upon the 
Spanish people. On the one haivl, it 
is said, that by acknowledging Ferdi- 
nand 7th as king of Spain, in exclusion of 
bis father, vve thereby gave a sanction to 
the principle and the practice of the re- 
volutionary deposition of sovereigns; 
whilst on the other hnnd, we are accused 
of making the preservation of monar- 
chy in Spain the peremptory condition of 
our assistance. Nothing, however, could 
be more unfounded than either and both 
of these charges. Perhaps, in any othet 
kingdom of Europe, we should have been 
slow to recognize- the accession of the son 
before the demise of the father. But in 
Spain, the elevation of the son by the vo- 
luntary resignation of the fetlier, is fami- 
liar to the people by the recorded tran- 
sactiuns of some of tlic brightest periods 
of their history. Thene was thereffire no 
ground for jealousy at such an events un- 
less there had been good cause for suspi- 
cion respecting the means by which it 
had been accomplished. The resignation 
of Charles 5th, their greatest monarch, 
and of Philip ''^th, the founder of the 
Bourbon dynasty, in Spain, who subse- 
quently resumed the reins of government 
on the death of the son, to whom he had 
transferred them, must be in the recollec- 
tion of every gentleman who hears me: 
and w'iih these precedents before us, and 
whilst there existed no ground whatever 
fot suspicion, the government of Miis 
country was bound to consider the resig- 
nation of Charles as voluntary, and the 
accession of Ferdinand as legitimate, ac- 
cording to the usage of the Spanish mo- 
narchy. As to the charge of imposing 
Ferdinand, and in his person monarchy 
on Spain. Why, Sir, the name of Ferdi- 
nand resounded from every corner of the 
kingdom ; it became the word of 

Spapish patriotism ; the pledge of popu- 
lar enthusiasm ; the bond and cement of 
national union ; the charm, before which 
alt sepah*ate interests, all discordant pas- 
sions and prejudices faded away. It was 
no suggestion, no foncy of ours ; we found 
tbif syntbol df tipanish loyalty interwoven 
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witli every part of ihe Spanish cau*e*K It 
was the burden of^ every oral, and the 
atamp and sanction of every written-codn- 
munication, which, in my officiarl charac- 
ter, it was my duty and my happiness to 
receive from the Spanish agents or minis- 
ters. It was not left to our option, whe- 
ther Spain should be a monarchy under 
Ferdinand 7th. If we had denied Ferdi- 
nand, they would have disclaimed us; if 
we" had stipulated against monarchy we 
should have been repudiated by Spain. 

1 say not this as matter of defence; 1 
Slate the plain truth. Upon this point 
we have no responsibility, because we 
had nothing to decide- Upon every 
principle by which our conduct could be 
guided, whether drawn from legal prece- 
dent, or from the unequivocal demonstra- 
tions of national feeling, w^e could look 
upon Ferdinand 7th in no other light, 
than as being at once the lawful monarch 
of Spain, by the established constitution 
of the kingdom, and the sovereign of the 
nation's ailections, the king of the peo- 
ple's choice. 

But then we should have insisted on the 
assembling of the Cortes, the ancient, 
legal, recognised estates of the realm — 
whereas we acknowledged the weak and 
incapable authority of the Supreme Junta. 
First, as I have before argued, vrhat right 
had we to ciiticise the form of that insti- 
tution, or the pretensions of the members? 
Was it not enough that we were assured of 
its having the sanction aRd the confidence 
of the Spanish nation^ and were we not 
justified thereby in recognizing the Junta 
as represciitative of the authority of the 
legitimate sovereign during the period of 
his most unfortunate absence and capti- 
vity ? Let us only look back to a memora- 
hie instance in our own history, I mean 
th? glorious revolution of 1088, and judge 
what would have been the consequence, 
if the proceedings of that period had been 
criticised with too scrupulous nicety, or 
required to have been conducted withal! 
the solemnity and precision of the most 
minute forms and established precedents ? 
What might have been the consequences 
of such a scrupulous adherence to establish- 
ed ceren)*r>!^8, such an appeal to ancient 
usage, at a period, tvben the noveUy of 
the circuitistanccs and the urgency of the 
case called for the adoption of extraordi- 
nary measures, if Williatti the had re- 
fuse to take upon himself the govern- 
ment before the meeting of the Convention, 
because the addrejssto him to^dn^proae^- 


^ from an irregular authority ^ fuemm £ivir 
fltienrbers of extinct parliameiiter ga(tliertd 
together, in haste, with the terd mayor, 
aldermen, and common council of the city 
of London ? ifhe had declined^taking^gny 
shave in administering the afiairs ©f the 
kingdom, or atlbrding any assistant© to 
the nation, until a parliament, summoned 
by regular writs and assembled with alt 
the forms of the constitution, should have 
ceremoniously invested him with the pow- 
ers of the executive government. The 
case of Spain was still more urgent, be^ 
cause at the very moment, when, it is said, 
wc should have waited for all the tardy 
forms and all the regular process of the 
ohl constitution of Spain for the election, 
and assembly of the Cortes, the French 
troops were in possession of all the for- 
tresses of the country. At such a mo- 
ment, it was rather to be considered as 
miraculous, that the Spaniards should ha7e 
found in each of the several provinces a spot 
whereon tdplant the standard of resistance, 
than to be expected, that they shoitld be* 
able to conduct the election of the Gortes 
with all the requisite solemnities, and 
with all the deliberation, w^hich would 
have been necessary to find out what those 
solemnities were. For let it not be for- 
gotten, that these same Cortes had been 
long disused, that, when last assembled, 
they had bden assembled in mere fonii, 
and to register the edicts of the crown ?-j- 
that the Cortes of Arragon and Castile have 
never been brought to act cordially toge- 
ther even if brought together at all, except 
by compulsory means ;-*-that many of the 
provinces, foremost in the great struggle 
against France, had not the privilege of 
sending represen|atives to the Cortes 
that Asturias had never sent any, Gallicia 
seldom if ever— -certainly not uniformly, 
nor of custom and right ; and that to the 
two provinces therefowj, which were the 
earliest in their application to us for aa- 
sistance, if we had answered, " assemble 
the Co^tes,^' they might have replied, 
with the Cortes we have nothing* to do 
that to bring into shape and in^ action 
this grand but obsolete ^n\achin;ery would 
have required deep a^jd laboritms research 
into records and re gibers that perhaps 

after all a representative might have been 
produced ies^satisfactory to the nation at 
large than that, which sprang from their 
own concurrent though irregular impulse, 
but that, aL all events^ much prectdusiiime 
must have been lost in the ptoce^, apd 
that whUe we weire 
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forms ind adjusting contested elections, the 
enemy would have rallied from his first 
consternation, and effected the conquest of 
the country. 

That the assembling of the Cortes would 
a wise and salutary measure, when It 
eouldflM40f{ected peaceably and regularly, 
iToMohldr ms entertained and according- 
ly the Junta were advised, and bad deter- 
mined, to make it one of their first acts. 
But I am liot stimriscd, for one, that it j 
was not Mriser emcted. I doubt whether | 
a general election could be speedily ac- 
complished here aftoa a long disuse of 
parliaments, ami with an enemy occupys- 
ing all the country north of Trent. And 
1 cannot but make some allowance for the 
Spant^ gofvernment, when 1 recollect, 
that at alntost every period since the es- 
tabUshmentof the Junta, the French have 
been masters of Arragon and of the 
greatest part of the countries behind the 
Ebro. 

In truth, the uniform experience of all 
. similar revolutions shews that time only 
and practice can safely be relied on for 
modeiliiig and perfecting the form of a 
government, struck out at a heat, as it 
were, by the immediate necessity of the 
occasion. The natural effect of the pres- 
sure of the immediate exigency is, in al! 
such cases, it was in this, to unite in one 
body the two distinct branches of the le- 
gislative and executive authority. The 
equally natural tendency of experience, 
is to shew the expediency of separating 
these authorities as soon as proper depo- 
sitories can be found, or contrived for 
thenH A regent, or a regency, for the 
one, and the Cortes for the other, formed 
obviously the natural division of the com- 
bined authorities of the Junta. And, even 
jf we bad had the right, and the leisure to 
prescribe the course which should be 
taken, I doubt vvhether it would have 
been wise to insist upon erecting these se- 
parate powers in the first instance ; whe- 
jthef the Junta, or something like the 
Junta, v^s not a necessary stage, prepa- 
Mtory to the more regular distribution of 
the functions of the government^ It is 
plain that the regency could be claimed 
by no one, without^ something like the 
ibren of a choice, and something, or some- 
body to choose it. And it may be doubt- 
whether, if the Cortes had been called 
nibnee, they would have been contented 
with their own 8li?ve of autboritv and 
. power — whether the Cortes assembled in 
Ifife first distMce And exigency would not 


have been in fact, a Junta under another 
name. At any rate, these were questions 
exclusively of domestic cognia nice, upon 
which if was neither our duty, nor our 
right, to dictate to Spain, if we had even 
been competent to do so. Much le.^s 
sboiiJd rve have be en justified in wiihliohi- 
iiig our assistance, until this most delicate, 
didicult, and perplexing question should 
have been settled to our salisfaction, at a 
period so critical to the existence of Spain 
as a nation, that the delay of a moment 
might have been ruin to the cause. 

Such then were the principles, on which 
the government, of which 1 was a member, 
acted ; and such are the answers which 
I otier to the several clashing and contra- 
dictory charges of having been too preci- 
pitate, and of having been too dilatory; 
of having exacted loo much, and of hav-* 
ing exacted too little, from Spain ; of hav- 
ing dictated improperly the constitution 
of the government, and of having suf- 
fered the government to constitute itself. 

The truUi is, that vve interfered to the 
extent, to which we had a right to inter- 
fere, and no further, when we insisted that 
there should be a central government 
formed, before a British army entered 
Spain. 

Sir; in following the bon. gent, next to 
his observations on the conduct of the 
war, I pass over the campaign of sir John 
Moore, because it has been, heretofore, 
the subject of ample and detailed discus- 
sion ; and becau5fe the bon. gent, himself 
has very ;^roperly 2 | voided dwelling upon 
it this night. I come now therefore to 
the operations of last summer. The hon. 
gent, has condemned in strong terms the 
impolicy, the madness as he calls it, of 
sending another army into Spain, after 
the dear-bought and fatal experience 
which we had acquired in the campaign 
which terminated in the battle of Co- 
runna. But here the hon. gent, assumes 
what was not the fact, in order to mako 
his unfounded assumption the ground of 
a charge, to which his Majesty’s govern- 
ment is not justly liable. The army of 
lord Wellington was not sent out to pene- 
trate into Spain ; it was sent out to libe- 
rate Portugal from the yoke g ^th e French ; 
to prpvide for the security of that Icings 
dom against any fresh attack ; and, bo 
far as could be done consistently with 
these objects, and so far only, upon any 
favourable occasion that might be pre^ 
sented, to co-operate \vilh the Spanish 
genfrals and ' armies in the provinces of 
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Spain, that border on the Portuguese 
frontier. Would the hon, gent, then Ixave 
left the BritisK geiTeral inactive in Por- 
tugal, after having aecompluhed* the first 
object of his expedition by the expulsion 
of the enrn'iy from that couniry ? or would 
he have restricted him from extending the 
line of bis operations witli a view to the 
relief of Spain, when that could be done 
witliout abandoning or endangering the 
other object for which the force under 
him was irnmedlatejy destined ? Would 
he blame lord Wellington for availing 
himself of the latitude given him by his 
instructions occasionally to lengthen the 
chain which bound him to the frontiers of 
Poriugol ? Would he have prevented him 
from pursuing that course which brought 
on the battle, and led to the brilliant vic- 
tory of Tedavera ; a victory, which co- 
vered the British arms with unfading lau- 
rels, and crowned the gallant general and 
Ills brave troops with immortal glory ? 
But, says the hon. gent, that victory was 
barren. Barren undoubtedly was, if 
you know no fruits of victory but dis- 
tricts overrun, fortresses taken, extent of 
territory acquired ; yet not barren but 
fruitful ; not unproductive, but as advan- 
tageous as brillia 4 :il, if you take into ac- 
count, that it immediately opened the 
gates of Cadiz, and that it will hereafter 
open to you the ports of Spanish America. 
These are advantages, w hicli far out- 
weigh the ordinary military results of a 
victory. But even werenhe eliects of all 
our exertions confined to the prolonging 
the struggle against I ranee in European 
Spain, so thoroughly am I convinced of 
tile policy of supporting that struggle to 
the last exfremity, that were the question 
at this moment a new and undecided 
question, were our armies and our fleets 
hil*ierto not engaged, nor onr faith plc^J4?ed 
in the cause, I should be of opinion, that 
It would be the duty no less than it w ould 
be the interest of this country, even now 
to begin our efforts in aid of the pcitiji- 
sula, if now for the first time we were call- 
ed upon to begin them. 

It is not, however, only with respect to 
Spain itself, to the formation and controid 
of her go^rnment, and to the conduct of 
the w'ar in ifft peninsula, that we are ac- 
cused of great and sinful negligences and 
omissions, but with respect to the Spanish 
colonies, we are said to have been crimin- 
aUy neglectful. We have been told to 
night, in the course of a^discussion upon 
another subject, that we shoilld have made 


it a, condition of our alliance withiihc go* 
vernment of Spain, that the- Spaiuard:^ 
should give up the stave trade in their co- 
lonies. The hon. gent. (Mr. Bfopgham) 
w^ho made that ol5servatioii,mtist be aware, 
that it would have been macb easier to 
declare, than to Effectuate, our 
such a case. 1 am as anxious as that lioni 
gent, for the total exterminaUan of that 
abominable trade, and with him I aoa 
readj^ to allow that we ought to tnalfie 
every sacrifice to principle, whenaversuch 
sacrifice may be likely to advance the 
principle : but I very much question, whe- 
ther by such a proposition, prematureljr 
brought forward, we might not have thrown 
the Spanish colonies into the arms of 
France, without at all advancing the ob- 
ject of humanity. England and the abo- 
lition, on one side, might possibly have 
had but an unfavourable competition 
against Buonaparte and unlimited slave 
trade on the other, in bidding for the af- 
fections of llhe colonies. 

Sir, I have noticed this subject incident* * 
ally, only to show, that, in the coloniaV 
no less than in the European part of thiir 
great political question, the course, which 
the British government have had to steer,' 
has not been altogether plain sailing— ha» 
not been so little embarrassed with diffi- 
culties of different kind.s, as to entitle gen- 
tlemen to term round upon the King’s mi* 
nisters and make it matter of charge 
against them, that they have not provideci 
for every interest, and secured the opera- 
tion of every principle, which they and 
we may concur in our desire to promote 
and to maintain. It is true, it is perfectly 
true, as gentlemen are fond of observing; 
that Spain is a country of prejudice and 
of bigotry: bigotry and prejudice, bow* 
ever, not without their use in such, a con- 
test as that, in which they are engaged- 
prejudice, which exalts the spirit of pa- 
triotism by the rooted preference for theiir 
ovi u manners and institutions— and bigot- 
ry, which, if it is akin to intolerance ou 
one side, is allied to perseverance on the 
other; which, however to be deprecated 
as an a<;tjve principle, is of powerful ope- 
ration in inspiring resisfance, and sustain- 
ing courage under compression. I am not 
sure, that bal^cing the good and the evil 
of such qualities, 1 would strip theSpanial% 
nation of them, in their present circuin* 
stances, if ,1 could. But it is enough lbr 
my argument that I cpuld not, if 
And, with eonyiction, nothing .cntv.bn 
more unreiason?^bl9 ♦hw tn it: 
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of reproach to the British goTernmei^, 
that they have not, at the same time that 
they were aiding the Spaniards in a 
struggle for the preservation of the mother 
country, been able, or attempted, to en- 
gage them to revise the whole 8}*«tem of 
their colonial polity ; to* adopt reforma* 
tions and improvements, which, if they 
bad been disposed to adopt them, they 
might have found it impossible to recon« 
cile to tlie feelings of the colonies, and 
equally impossible to enforce against those 
feelings, at a time when the circumstances 
of the war must necessaiily have loosened 
the ties of colonial allegiance. 

Advice^ however, has not been with- 
Jield, nor ha.< the Spanish government 
shewn itself unwilling to listen to the ad- 
vice which has been oflered to them, for 
extending privileges to the colonies, and 
uniting them closer with the mother coun- 
try by community of rights and of inte- 
rests. To promote this union has been 
the object of our policy. Some, I know, 

. are of opinion, that we ought rather to have 
played a separate game with the colonies. 
The hon. gent, who spoke last, has al- 
luded to the benefits, whicli might lie de- 
rived to this country from a connection 
with Spanish America altogether distinct 
from Spain. J have only to observe, that 
in my opinion, if any advantages are to 
result to us from a connection with the 
Spanish trans-atUntic colonies, we should 
rather wait for them as a reversion, as the 
reward of the success, or the consolation 
under the reverses of the European strug- 
gle, than consider them as a temptation to 
the premature abandonment of the mother 
country. With these feelings deepl}^ im- 
pressed upon my mind I shall never con- 
sent that the hand of Great Britain should 
be laid, in untimely interference, for the 
sake of immediate gain upon Spanish 
America. I shall never be one of those, 
who, prtrfessing the warmest wishes for 
the success of Spain, would aim the most 
deadly blow at her existence, by robbing 
her of ^bose foreign dependencies, now 
more than ever necessary to enable her to 
maintain her independence, by prosecut- 
ing to a successful issue the mortal contest 
in which she is engaged. Still le^s will I 
consent to starve the Spanisla cause for 
the seke of hastening that consummation 
of evil, which, if it is not to be averted, 
may yet be delayed ; and of profiting by 
the rich spoil, whioh we may gather in 
l^^tiish America^ after European Spain 
hm &BMr 1 canMC bring myself to con- ; 


template the fate of Spain, as our inimita- 
ble dramatic poet describes one of his 
most exquisitely drawn characters. Shy- 
lock, contemplating the fate of his daugh- 
ter, who had fled from him with a heap of 
gold and jewels— while he is lamenting 
her flight, and his friends undertake to 
console him with the hope, that after ail 
she may be still alive ; he presently un- 
deceives them as to the real cause of his 
wailing. It is not his daughter, but his 
treasure that is uppermost in his thoughts. 
*' As for her,^' says he, Would she lay 
dead at my feet, with the jewels in her 
ear ; would she were coftiiied at my 
feet, so that my ducats were in her cof- 
fin So it is that the hon. gent, and 
others appear to think of Spain ; they 
think of the money that she has cost us ; 
they think of the little return in profit 
that she has made to us ; they look to the 
advantages, which we may hope to inherit 
after her struggle is well over ; and they 
are disposed rather to blame the obstinacy 
of that struggle, and to deplore the length 
of that agony, which keeps us out of our 
expected inheritance. 

And yet. Sir, surely the coldest heart, 
the most calculating head, cannot but be 
warmed and exalted by such a spectacle 
as Spain affords to the world ! There can 
surely be but one feeling in this House 
with regard to the character of theSpanissh 
cause : no man can entertain a doubt that 
a contest of such a description ought to 
succeed ; and, if^in spite of all the diffi- 
culties, which the /Spaniards have had to 
encounter, (and formidable those difficul- 
ties liave been) they have contended with 
unbroken spirit, though with various for- 
tunes, against the gigantic power of France 
in a manner, and for a period, to shame 
by the comparison the efforts of almost 
all .the nations of the continent, 1 mvist 
again ask, why are we to despair ? I can- 
not bring myself yet to despair of the ul- 
timate success of Spain, because I would 
fain believe in the success of any people, 
that shall act upon the same principle, and 
persevere with the same coura.ge in so 
righteous a cause ; because I would not 
despair of ourselves under similar circum- 
stances. 

If ^he enemy should pass those outworks, 
which the line of policy recommended by 
the hon. gent, opposite, (Mr. Whitbread) 
would leVel : if ever we shall have to con- 
tend against that enemy on British ground, 

I trust that our resistance will be signal, 
and )\ii defesa certain : but I doubt botr 
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far we can expectto exceed th« exam^k 
which is laet to us by the %)antaFdB. Iia 
prowess in the field* no doubt we- shall, 
and meat exceed them, because that 
pends upon a variety of circnmstanoes and 
advantages, which the Spanish nation did 
not possess ; not on valour only but on 
skill— on discipline in the soJdicp — on 
science and experience in the officer— 
and above all upon an efficient govern- 
ment to organiiise the establishments, to 
provide for the accomiiiadation, and to di- 
rect the movements of the various masses 
of individuals, that compose an army. In 
these particulars unquestionably we sIiaH 
have greatly the advantage of the Spa- 
niards ; but in other qualities not less es- 
vsentially necessary for maintaming a de- 
fensive struggle— in firmness under rlefeat 
— in contentment under privations — in pa- 
tience and long sufiering, we may equal, 
but^I doubt, if tve can go beyond them. 

iet any gentleman, who hears me, ask 
his own mind, and ask impartially, whether 
he can answ’er for the towm or x^ity near 
which he lives, that, if atlackcd in the 
same way, it would rival in its defence 
the. heroic perseverance of Saragossa or 
Gerona ? If any man, who confides (as I 
trust every man in the ability of 

iliis country to defend itself against any 
force of the enemy, yet hesitates how' far 
he can answer this question in the affii rna- 
live, that in«an ha.s no right to despair of 
the eventual triumph of Spain. 

The contest is not at^an end. Tiie 
French, it cannot be denied, have gained 
very considerable advantages, and tlie 
Spaniards have on the other hand suftered 
most severely.^ But the fortress? of Cadi>;, 
containing the principal arsenal and the 
princii^al naval iiKans of Spain, and garri- 
soned in part by British troops detains 
befwre it a largt^ portion of tl3e iVeuch 
army ; no impresrsion of a serious nataro 
has been made upofiJLhe defences of that 
important place ; every clay brings fre.sh 
accounts of the unabated eiilhusiasin dis- 
played by the population of the various 
provinces; the French troops are har- 
rassed in their movements and straitened 
in their quarters by the desultory activity 
of the Sjjjinish peasants ; their supplies 
cut ofi^.and Their communications inter- 
cepted ;-r-place all these things before 
your eyes, and then say, if it be at 
such a time, and under such circuniKtances, 
that we are to withdraw ourselves from the 
support of Spahi, and to leave the penin- 
suia.tothe mercy of itsrulhle^ oppressors? 

VOL. XVH. * 


I bave sakl rth4t4b»r6. a Biitisb garri- 
son in Cad\B;. , i v^mit |o thp bon.^^ent. 
that corner jeakMny baa been manijfe/te^ by ^ 

the Spanish g^yernment ppoij.'thiB Subject.. 
1 must however, iolhis respect, do justice to 
the Spanish government. It is true;,that 1 
thought it my rhity to press earnestly 
for the admittance of a British force , 
into Cadiz, after the failurty of the first 
campaign, and to make that admittance the 
sine qua non condition of ever again sendr 
ing British troops^ into Spain. It is/ 
qually true, that ihe Spanish government 
would not at that tiiue consent to receive 
them. But it is no less true, that in such 
refusal; and in the explanation given of the 
cause of it, I did not find any just ground 
fur supposing, that it had proceeded from 
distrust in the British government. A 
government, depending for its existence,, 
and certainly for its authority, whoHy 
upon public opinion, and aware of tliHf 
jealousy, (for some jealousy of us did niost 
certainly prevail amongst the people of 
Spain,) W'ith which the nation might view 
the introduction, at that critical period, 
of foreign troops into one of their most 
important naval stations, might feel itself 
obliged to decline opening the gates of 
Cadiz to a British corps, until ati adequate 
and obvious necessity for that measure 
had arisen. But although the admittance 
of our troops was in the first instance re- 
fused on these groiiiuls, I never had a 
doubt, but that llie 3 '^ would be received 
whenever the necessity became obvious. 
The period of neccssitv^ has since arrived, 
and the event has ihost fully jusLifird my 
expectation. Cadiz is now occupied by 
British conjoijitly with Spanish troops ; 
the pledge of that alliance by which Spain 
may 3 ^el be rescued and saved. Whilst 
Cadiz is safe, Spain is not lost ; and while 
all is not yet lost, all is ultimately re- 
trievable. 

Tile Frencii army h*as achieved and 
may continue to aciiiewe the conquest 
of province after province; but it 
has nut been, and will not be able to 
maintain such conquests in a c*ountry, 
where the influence of tl)e ccftiqueror 
does not extend beyoncf the limits of his 
military posts; whyt?. his authority" is 
confined within tlie fortresses which he 
garrisons, or cantonments which he | 
occupies ; where all Aat is behind liirh^* 
and before him, and arouiid hira,/is 8d{Ien 
discontent and. rneditated vengeahee— / 
unconquerable vr^is^nce/ and dnextin- 
guishahle haiei;; ,/; ;/ V; . • V ; v 

a'B' ^ 
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And if the Spaniard}? have their suf- 
ferings to endure, at what price do the 
Trench carry on this war? at a price 
which no former war with the other pow- 
ers of Europe has ever* cost them. The 
hon. gent* indeed, has lamented, that we 
should be parties, as he^expressed himself, 
to the system of warfare pursued by the 
Spaniards, which he describes as trans- 
gressing the limits of legitimate hostility. 
I would intreat the House to contrast that 
sentiment w ith what l^ill from the same 
hon.^gent, in a former debate, when an- 
other hon. member detailed to the House 
the abominable atrocities committed by the 
French on iheir approach to the Isle of 
Leon. On that occasion the hon. gent, af- 
fected to discredit the statement of crimes 
so shocking in the recital, and warm- 
ly deprecated the introduction of such 
horrible details into the discussions in tliis 
•JSouse, lest their circulation should have 
the efJcct of .substituting wicked enormities 
or that description fur the nittve humane 
spirit of generous warfare ! Generous war- 
fare ! Good God ! the generous warfare 
begun by Buonaparte against unoifending 
Spain ! the generosity of him, — tl)e outra- 
geous violator of every sacred obligation, 
the bloody and unfeeling destroyer of the 
rights of .sovereign.s, and the independence 
of nations ! Far am I, as for ns any man, 
from justifiing the commis^iojn, under any 
circumstances, of exces^^es, which def .rrn 
the character, and brutalize the feedings, 
of man. But the crime and the shame arc 
in the original perpetrator. There are 
insnits and injuries, which to have endured 
at the hand of an oppressor, degrades a 
marf in his own e.sleem, and forco^. him to 
recover his level by a signal and terrible 
vo.venge. Such arc the inflictions, which 
*he French armies have poured out upon the 
Spaniards. If ever acts of ferocious reta- 
iiation miglit admit of extenuation, it is in 
such a cause, and upon sucli provocation 
as they have received fro.h an enemy 
nnrc.strained in his career of ambition 
and blood by any law human or divine. 

Such is, in mv opinion, Lin? justification 
the .Spaniards. Thus they defend and 
aw^nge their inv^idcd country — thedr pil- 
laged and desolated homes — their murdered 
parents — -their violattid wiver, and daugh- 
ters— and who , shall say that such ven- 
geance is not jnslified in tfie e?yes of God 
and man ? Who sh;dl pretend that the as- 
sailant of unolFending and defenceless in- 
nocence is privilegvid from resistance or 
retaliation, tlistt the invader iia& a right to 


make his inroad when he thinks fit, to con^ 
mit what excesses he pleases ; — but that 
he is only to be met In the listed field and 
by regular battalions, that the cottage or the 
altar are to be defended or avenged only 
by an enrolled soldiery ; that the peaceful 
population of a country must be passive 
under every species of outrage and of 
wrong. 

That our army has had any share in 
committing or countenancing such excesses 
is not pretended, and would not admit of 
excuse. Our busine.ss with the enemy is 
in the field. But that I should, therefore, 
whine over his sufferings and his losses— 
that I should deny or disguise the satisfac- 
tion, which I derive from the consideration 
that every French soldier, who fails a sa- 
crifice to Spanish vengeance, is one op- 
pressor the less for the rest of the nations 
of the world,— would be a hypocrisy, 
which I disdain. Long may the struggle 
be ! And be its course as deathful to the 
French armies as heretofore ! One French 
army has already been worn down and 
destroyeifin Spain : and 1 know no precept 
of hicijanity that forbids me to exult in 
the prospect of a similar fate awaiting 
those, who are now the instruments of ty- 
ranny and violence. 

War is unavoidably attended with ca^ 
lamities, as well as wuh glories. Its 
glories are sullied and darkened by its 
caiamitus: its calamities redeemed, — or 
in ]v.n t recicenied, by its glories. But if 
wc r.c ttstorn our>elves to look only at one 
side of the picture in the case of an enemy 
ainl at tlic other iii our own ; — at all that 
is glooujy on one part, and all that is bril- 
liant on the oihtr — if rve count for the 
enemy all that he. gains and ail that w'e 
lose^ — but. for onrsclves only our positive 
gains, wiiLojt admitting into the account 
the lo.s^es of the enemy : against ?|jch 
a mode of calculating results no spiritcaii 
long .stand unimpaired ; — wc go to the field 
already l;ait subdued ; we may intitle our- 
selves to commendation for the fineness of 
{^ur sympalhies ; but we are utterly un- 
fitted for continuing the contest. 

I fear, that I may have detained the 
House to an unpardonable length upon the 
subject of Spain : though 1 tVel it even 
now difficult to tear inytCJlf irom it. I 
hop^ however that my excuse for having 
dwelt upi it so long mviy be found in 
the shat;c, which I personally had in the 
coun.se]s and measures of this government 
at tlie commencement of the Spanish 
struggle, ami in the desire, which I uatu- 
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rally feel, that these counsels and mea- 
sures should be distinctly and fairly under- 
stood, but, above all, in my earnest zeal for 
the succ*essof our allies, and for the con- 
tinuance of our effective support of a cause 
involving as much our interest as our 
glory. 

I shall now proceed to follow the lion, 
gent, briefly into one or two of the other 
topics, to which he has alluded. As to the 
statements made by the hon. gent, with 
respect to Sicily ; to the disaffection of 
its inhabitants ; to the probable change 
ill the policy of the Sicilian government 
and the consequent critical situation of 
the British army in that island, I shall only 
assert, as an individual, (having no official 
knowledge to support my asseriion) — that 
I believe his opinions and his apprehen- 
sions to be unfounded. 1 do not believe 
that there is any correspondence open be- 
tween Buonaparte and the queen of Na- 
ples. I have not seen the letter to vvhicli 
the lion. gent, refers, l)ut from the descrip- 
tion of it, I should doubt if it be. genuine. 

As to the effect of the Austrian mar- 
riage upon tlie politics of the court of Pa- 
lermo, ] cannot oblige the hon. gent, to 
forego his conjcctuie, though 1 do not 
agree witii him ii\ it. I will onlj'^ say 
by the way, that 1 am glad to miss, in the 
hon. gciit/s speech of to night, the epithet 
which he applied on a former 
night to this inauspif ious alliance. The 
painter of old, when he drew tlie picture 
of the sacrifice of Jphigertia, despairing to 
express the workings of anguish and shame 
in the counlemance of tfie father by whom 
she was sacriheed, bid Agamemnon's face in 
Jiis robe, so would I have the lion. gent, 
deal on this occasion with the emperor of* 
Austria, and at leaslnot insult his paternal 
feelings by ascribing td them the ciraracier 
of felicity.” 

But whatever may be the soundness of 
the hon. gent.'s speculations in respect to 
the ultimate policy and conduct of the 
court of Sicily, l am not prepared to recoin- 
mend the anticipation of treachery : 1 
cannot agree therefore with the hon. gent, 
to withhold the vote of credit, lest part of 
it should be expended in defeating the 
designs of the enemy upon Sicily, and 
keeping him olTtof possession of it too long. 

I am still less prepared (even if that wtrrea 
cheap expedient) to seize on Sicily for our- 
selves. • 

From Sicily— declaring, that in Europe 
he sees nothing to require or justify so 
jarge a vote of credit, the hon. gent, passes 
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to America, and specifically objects to 
the vote of credit on the ground, that a 
war with the United Slates is no iongt^r 
probable. I hope^ and trust it is not. The 
recent proceedings of congress have ef- 
fected so much of what it was the anxiotis 
wish of the govVnment, of which I was 
a member, to attain, that I trust all 
our difibrcnces with America may be 
speedily adjusted. In truth 1 had never 
much doubt upon my mind, that America# 
if left to her own policy and lo the effect 
of those discussions, which would 'take 
place in her own legislatures, general and 
provincivil, would at no distant period ar- 
rive at that point, at which by the late 
act of Congress she appears to have ar- 
rived. No man is more anxious than I am 
for an amicable accommodation with that 
power. But I trust, at the same time, 
that the change in the policy of -the Unitc^ 
States has not been effected by any im- 
proper concessions on our part : a circum- 
stance, which 1 can fully disclaim, during 
the period that 1 remained in office. I , 
should rather hope, that it has been the 
consequence of a determined adherence to 
that system, which has been so often de- 
claimed against in this House, but which 
has proved as clearly beneficial to the 
commercial interests, as it has been con- 
sistent with the political dignity, of this 
nation. • 

The hon. gent, has introduced into this 
part of the discussion a reference to the 
instructions given to our minister to the 
United Slates, (Mr. Erskine) upon which 
it w as not my wish to have touched, if the . 
hon. gent, had not forced me to do so, 
because 1 cannot touch upon it without 
speaking unfavourably of the conduct of a 
gentleman tow'iirds ^vhom 1 entertain no 
feeling of hostility whai ever. But, as the 
hon. gent, has thought proper again to advert 
to the subject, 1 am compelled, in my 
own defence again to assert as 1 have 
repeatedly before asserted, that Mr. 
Erskine, in the arrangement, winch he 
concluded with the American government, 
did violate both the letter and the spirit of 
the instructions, under which he acted. 
That he violated the letfef of his instruc- 
tions, is admitted by^eVery body— by the 
hon, gent, himself. Mr. Erskine was ex- 
pressly direewed to do certain things, 
which he did not do. But it was not, as 
the hon. gent, insinuates, a mere fiormal 
error— a merely literal mistake. Mr, Er- 
skine violated the spirit of his instructions, 
because, being authorised to • concede 
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certain points to the Amevit an govern- 
ment, in consiilcratmii only oi concessions 
to be by them' reciprocally, ami simul- 
taheonsly made — he did that absoUttely, 
which he was instructed, to do only con- 
ditionally, and thereby J/»wered the tone,, 
nnd just pretensions oPhfs cotintry. I am 
slii! ready, as I ever have been, to go 
into the full di^icussiun of this question, 
whenever the hoii. gent, may think 
proper ; but uule^ he should advert to it 
again I shall now take a tinal leave of it, 
and never again revive it. 

Sir, I have now only to add, with re- 
spect to the bill brfore tlie House, that it is 
not, becausb I think that a v^tir is to be 
apprehended with America, or that a 
question may arise as to the abandonment 
or seizure of the island of Sicily, that I 
assent to the vote of credit ; but because 
Jewish to enable his Majesty^s mini.^ters 
to aid to the utmost extent, to maintain 
to the last extremity, the contest in 
Portugal and Spain, and also to take 
advantage of any opportunities whicii 
may arise, for the annoyance of the enemy, 
and for w^hich, without a vote of credit, 
they might be unprovidcMl. For the ap- 
])!ication of the means, which this vote 
entrusts to them, the ministers are respon- 
sible, And I can assere tiie lion, gent., 
that, if he and his frieiids had now the 
conduct of the govcrnmcjit, for (he same 
purposes, and uni!<’r the like responsibi- 
lity, I should not be disposed to withhold 
from them that degree of confidence 
(whatever it be) which this vote may be 
construed to imply. 

Mr. W, Smiih vv.is ready to do justice 
to the eloquenc*' mj’ die rieht hon. gent, 
but could not avoid contesting, that not- 
tvithstaiiding the imj^re-sion, whicli such 
a display of oratory was calculated to 
make, the papers upon the table, and the 
dispatches fi-om lord NVellington, afford a 
conclusive answer to the splendid hopes 
still held out in tlie speech oi‘ the right 
hon. gent. All the represe ntation of per- 
sons lately arrived from Spain, were more 
in conformity with tlie contents of lord 
Wellington’s dispatches, than v^itli the 
right' hon. gent’’s sangniiie picture of the 
prospects of that country. Did, he would 
aj^k, any recent accounts encf-urage the 
expCfCtalions raised by the* inspiriting de- 
rlatliatioii, which fhe Hous« had just 
liearci ? Did not, on the contrary, the 
latest advices denj.onstraie that no hopes 
were to be entertained of co-operation 
i>li tto ^rt of Spam? With respect to the 
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horrible acts of retaliation, atated to have 
been committed by the Spaniards, though 
he was persuaded they had beeb provoked 
by the atrocities of the Fre^ich, yet they 
were too shocking to be countehanced. 
If the contest was to be continued in' 
Spain he had no hesitation in stating, 
thai he would rejoice in all the legitimate 
losses which the French might sustain 
there in the progress of \hit wav. This 
feeling, however, was con lined to losses 
suffered by the casualties of open and 
regular warfare, but, when, he heard of 
drowning 700 French prisoners in cold 
blood, he could not give w^ay to any other 
feeling than a sensation of horror and re- 
probation. As to the war in the peninsula 
he should only say, that, as Buonaparte 
had declared he would not negociate till 
he had subdued Spain, if Spain were to be 
used by Ins Majesty’s ministers as an in- 
strument of nem)ciation, it might be de- 
sirable to carry on the stnig'de there. 
With respect to Sicily, he had good in- 
formation that the people there were not 
attached to their government, and if a 
French force were to land in that island, 
he feared that between the vacillating policy 
of the government and tlie decided dissatis- 
faction of the people, cur army would be 
placed in a very daiigerous situation. It 
w’as true the command of the Sicilian army 
had been given to the British general, 
but, if its sentiments should change with 
circumstances, the same government 
which conferred' I he command of its army 
on our general, might as readily transfer 
it to a Fn nch general. Whilst he made 
tliese observations, however, he would 
not he undcTstooii, to mean that-^ve should 
take measures upon an anticipation of 
treachery, but that argument appeared to 
him to come with a very bad grace from 
those who had defended the unprincipled 
attack upon Copenhagen. The policy 
W'hich he would recommend, was, that 
every endeavour should be made to con- 
ciliate the Sicilian people, to attach them 
to their government, and render them 
zealous in co-operating with our army for 
the ebectuai defence of their country. 
Having made these few remarks he 
should not refuse his assent to the vote of 
credit. 

Mr. JVhiibread, in explanation, adverted 
to the general scope of the right hon. 
gent.’s (Mr. Canning’s) speech, which was, 
in fact, no answer to him, but which seemed 
to have been prepared rather as a reply 
to a speech* expected from a right bon. 
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friend of his (Mr. Sheridan) who had an* 
nounccd his intention of bringing forward 
a motion upon the subject ©r Spain. That 
motion, however, was abandoned}; but yet 
the right hon. gent, was resolved that his 
prepared speech should not be lost, and 
therefore the House had been entertained 
by liis display of eloquence. With re* 
gard to the allusions made by the right 
hon, gent, to his opinion respecting peace, 
h(^ could assure the right hon, gent, tliat 
he had not abjured, as he seemed to sup- 
pose, nor abandoned, but oinitteil stating 
any (ipinion he had ever expressed upon 
that point, — He still thou<;ht, that up to 
the invasion of Spain, the continuance of 
the war was solely owing to this country. 
For the termination of tliat war he still 
naturally wished and hoped, and he con- 
fessed that his hope of peace was consi- 
derably encouraged by the circumstance 
of the right hon. gent/.s exclusion from the 
cabinet. As to the misconduct or cruelty 
ascribed to Buohapano, he believed that 
nothing ot the kind could exceQiJ that ac- 
tually coimnittcd by lord Wellesley in 
India. It ditl not, therefore, become the 
friends of tliat noiile marquis to be so for- 
ward and loud in their complaints against 
Buonaparte. In cojicluding, the hon. mem- 
ber took notice of the omission of minis- 
ters to ativert to the singular attempt to 
steal Ferdinand the 7th iVorn France, an 
attempt which tliese ministers could not 
deny nor venture to justify. 

Sir H, MoiUf'omcrj/, pefeeiving that the 
bon. gent, having no' [jnrsonal knowledge 
of the transactions in India must have de- 
rived his information relative to the mar- 
quis of Wel!esley\s conductin India, from 
other sources, uiulertook to say, that such 
information was totally false, 

Mr. Whitbread asked whether the hon. 
b^artmet could deny, or would atieinpt. to 
vindicate the conduct practised towards the 
Nabob of Arcot, W'h© was given into the 
hands of his enemies, and never more 
heard of, or the invasion of his territory, 
with all its consequent cruelties. 

Sir H. Montgomery '^asserted that, to his 
knowdedge, lord Wellesley was 2400 miles 
from the spot w hen the Nabob of Arcot 
was so suyenclered. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that such might 
be the case, but that none of the cruelties 
which took place in Spain were upon the 
same principle attributable to Buonaparte. 
For they were not committed by him but 
by the army. Probably; indeed, Buona- 
parte was as little concerned*as lord Wel- 


I lesley in the personal perpetration nf an; 
cinielty or injusJtice, but was that an 
missibte defence for any government 
which knew, of ought to know> of 4he 
misconduct# its* agents? 

Mr. Canning said a few words in vindi- 
cation of lord Wellesley and Mr. Ffefe. 
— 'i'he bill was then read a third time and 
passed* 

Hou^r: or i.okds. 

Saturday, June \ 6. 

(East India Loan Bill.] The Earl of 
Lauderdale contended, that the* East India 
company had no right to divide i 0-| per 
cent, which they now did ; and therefore 
he could never sanction this grant of 
1 ,300,000/. as a loan, for their assistance. 
That they w^erc taking such a dividend, 
contrary to law, he appealed to the 33d 
Geo. 3. c. 32. ; and he would di^I'y an'y 
noble lord to stand up and say, he was not 
warranted In this construction of that act 
of parliament. If any doubt could pos- 
.sibly be entertained, be would remove it 
by moving “That the judges be called 
in, for the purpose of proposing that 
question.^' 

The Earl of Liverpool thought the House 
tvouid be placed in a very embarrassing 
predicament, ir they should call for the 
altwidancc (fl’ the judges, without having 
considered whether they would, or would 
not propose any queai ion. ' 

Lord Holland conceived it was very 
clear, from what had been stated by hts 
noble friend, that the company, contrary to 
an act of parliament, were taking suab di- 
vidends to themselves ; if so, it would be 
highly improper that such expedients as 
this loan bill should be resorted to, for the 
purpose of suj>porting them, to the injury 
of their creditors. 

I'his motion was put, but negatived, and 
the blit was read the second time. 

[Appropeiation Bill.] Upon the se- 
cond reading of this biiJ, 

The Earl of Lauderdale called , the at» 
tention of their lordships to the many im- 
provideyt grants in this bill. He* should 
not oppose the measure* &uthe couM not 
help noticing the suig^granted for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the Caledonian canaL 
Already 330,000/. had been expended, 
and 230,000 /. more was intended for the 
same undertaking, yet there was nota^en- 
sible man in Scotland prhodid not perceive 
it would produce no ultimate good. There 
were 270|000/. gralited ee seemt service 
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money, and yet he could not imagine how 
the present state of the aftairs of the con- 
tinent required so large a sum, unless it 
were to raise up such characters as the 
baron dc Kolli. He next ac^perted to the 
large grants for Ireland, for the various 
hospitals, and for agriculture. There was 
no less a sum than 10,000/. granted for 
proclamations ; and for printing and pub- 
lishing, upwards of 22,000/. being a greater 
sum than what was required lor the two 
Houses of Parliament. It was his de- 
cided opinion that a greater saving might 
be made by attending to the various 
grants included in this one bill, than by 
the abolition of all sinecure places in the 
kingdom ; and he tliuught it more suited 
to the consideration of a certain com- 
mittee in the other House of Parliament. 

The Earl of llarravoby agreed with the 
noble earl that more saving might be 
%ade to the country by an attention to 
these subjects, tiiaii by any diminution of 
liiiiccuic places. He also concurred with 
him respecting the amount granted to the 
Caledonian Canal. At the same lime these 
sums had been, as to other subject*, 
etjually large in former administrations. 

After a few w ords from tlie Earl of Ross- 
lyn, the bill was then read the second 
time. 

[Druky-Lane Theatre Bill,] The 
Duke of Norfolk f so far from meaning to op- 
pose the bill, thought it founded on the most 
honourable motives, and framed for the 
justest purposes; and he heartily wished it 
success. He still, however, retained his 
opinion, that if it could he done, con- 
sistcj,itly with justice and good faith, there 
ought to be a tliird ihealre in ihe metro- 
polis. l‘bc new theatre, lie hoped, would 
not be of the magniluile of the former 
one : and if it was only of a size fit for 
hearing and scenery, the necessity of a 
third would be increased. He was sorry, 
therefore, not to see in the present bill any 
provision for using both the patents pos- 
sessed the proprietors. 

Lord Holland gave notice, he should 
move the third reading on Monda 3 ^ 

HOUSE lords. 

Mondaj/l' June 18. 

[African Slave Trade.] Lord Holland 
trusted, that the motion he was about to 
submit, would meet with their lordships^ 
concurrentc. Whatever might originally 
have been the difference of opinion on the 
subject of the abolition of the Slave Trade 
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it must now be the general wish that other 
countries might be induced to concur in 
that abolition which ‘had been so happily 
effected here He was not disposed at the 
present moment, to propose any censure 
upon ministers ; his only object was, that a 
pledge should be given by the House by 
an Address to the crown, praying, that 
further steps might be taken, to induce 
foreign powers to abolish this nefarious 
traffic. iVloi e might have been done by 
his Majesty^s ministers, particularly with 
respect to Sweden. With reference also 
to the peninsula of Spain and Portugal, he 
thought enough had not been done. There 
were onl}'^ two provinces of the Spanish 
dominions, into which, upon the narrowest 
and most miserable view of a mistaken 
policy, the importation of slaves could be 
now of the least consequence, namely, 
Cuba and Buenos Ayres ; to these pro- 
vinces, according to his view of the sub- 
ject, the abolition would be highly bene- 
ficial, and to the rest it must, so far as an\^ 
supposed ;nistaken interest w as concerned, 
be a matter of perfect inrliderencc. He 
was aware that with VLi-pect to Portugal 
there was greater difficult}', because the 
trade w as carried on from uiie Portuguese 
port in Africa to another Portug»;cse port 
in the Brazils; and he williiigiy gave 
praise to ministers for iht ir proposition for 
purchasing the Portuguese territory in 
Africa, which would have placed the 
subject upon a totally, different fooling. 
He thought, however, that some course 
might be adopted to effect an abolition 
which was so higJdy desirable, or at any 
rate to prevent Briiihh capital from being 
covered by a foreign flag in carrying on 
this inhuman traliic. Jt might ultimately* 
come to be a question w hether the law of 
nations, well understood, did not authorize 
the treating all those persons as piiates 
who persisted, in defiance of all reason, 
justice, and humanity, in trading in human 
flesh; but in the mean time, no practi- 
cable inducement ought to be left untried, 
to bring about, by common consent, a ge- 
neral abolition of this disgraceful traffic. 
In the treaty wdiich his noble friend (lord 
Auckland) and himself had negociated 
with the American ministers, an article 
had been introduced w ith inference to this 
subjl^ct. Parliament had not then finally 
agreed to the abolition, and consequently 
an article upon the subject could not^be 
introduced with that force and effect, as if 
the abolition hece had actually been sanc- 
tioned by the legislature. Thai treaty, it 
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was known, was not ratified, but the Ame- 
rican legislature subsequently passed a law 
for the abolition of tbis trade. He, was of 
opinion that an arrangement might be ad- 
justed in a satisfactory manner with Ame- 
rica, by which a mutual power of execu- 
ting the laws of each country might be 
established, by which all the inhabitants j 
of the United States, who acted in dc*fiance i 
of the law s of their own country in carry- : 
ing on this trade under a foreign flag 
should be liable to capture by British 
ships of war, and all those persons here 
who carried on the trade in a similar 
manner, and who w^ere equally traitors to 
the laws of their country, should be also 
liable to capture by American vessels. 
He was extremely anxious that some 
pledge should be given by the Hou.^e of 
its desire for the general abolition of tliis 
inhuman traiTic, feeling that the govern- 
ment in its applications to foreign powers 
for this most, desirable purpose would have 
those applications much strengthened by 
the determination of the peojde of the 
United Kingdom being expressed through 
their legal organs, the two Houses of Par- 
liament, and being convinced that if once 
all the powers of Europe had agreed upon 
the abolition of thi^ abominable trade, that 
no state v/ould afterw^ards venture again to 
establish it, as no individual could be found 
base and degraded enough to propose it. 
He was the more anxious upon this 
point, observing liow little had been 
done, and how much •there rerun ined 
to be done, to effect an object of so much 
importance to humanity and justice. Be- 
fore he satdowm, he wished to do justice to 
the island of Jamaica, in stating that he 
believed the planters of that island had in 
general paid a strict obedience to the act 
of aboliiion, and had not attempted to 
evaie it. His lordship concluded by 
moving an Address to his Majesty, praying 
that further steps might be taken to in- 
duce foreign powers to aboli.sh this trade. 

The Earl of Liverpool liad no objection 
to the motion ; he had always agreed 
upon the principle of obtaining the con- 
sent of other power s to the abolition of this 
trade, and every etlort had been made by 
ministers ^ effect this object. With re- 
^,«pcct to Swed3ti, which was the only ap- 
parently doubtful point, the fact was, that 
previous to the circumstances w’hich had 
lately happened, a negociation was on 
foot for a commercial treaty wdth that 
power, and it was thought- better to intro- 
duce an article relative to thcp abolition of 


this trade into the treaty, than to make it 
the subject of a separate negociation. He 
agreed with the noble lord with respect to 
the disposition the planters of J&maica 
to pay a strict obedience to the act-of abo- 
lition, and that being the case, there could 
be no difficulty a*s to the other islands. 

The Address was agreed to ncm. dis, 
[Dissenters.] Viscount Sidmouth ad- 
vened to the intention he had formerly 
expressed of bringing forward in the 
course of the session, some motion relative 
to the mode of granting licences to’ Dis- 
senting Teachers. He thought it a subject 
of considerable importance, as under the 
present mode of executing the acts, if a 
person presented himself to the justices at 
the quarter sessions, and took the oath of 
allegiance, and subscribed the declaration 
required by law, he was entitled of right 
to a certificate, which entitled him, what-!» 
ever might be his age, whatever might be 
his ignorance, or whatever might be his 
depravity, to preach and teach any doc- 
trines he pleased, and which entitled him 
also, whether he did preach or teach or 
not, to e.xemption from parochial offices,, 
^nd from services in the militia. This, 
his lordship considered as an abuse to 
which a remedy ought to be applied. He 
had, however, upon mature consideration, 
determined to postpone till next sessions, 
the bringing*forward any motion upon the 
subject. He wished it, at the same time, 
to be distinctly understood, that he meant 
nothing hostile to the Dissenters. He con- 
sidered the toleration act as the palladium 
of religious liberty, and bad not the 
slightest intention of proposing any in- 
fringement of it. - 

Earl Stanhope w’as conscious of tlie irre- 
gularity of taking up the time of the 
Ilniise in speaking upon notices. But he 
could not refrain from noticing the manner 
in which the noble visccyint had occupied 
their time without coiir!e.scending to ex- 
plain the nature of the motion he intended 
to make, and of which he had given so 
long a notice. The noble viscount had 
spoke of the age, the character, and tlie 
learning .which ought to exist in tlio'se to 
whom licences w^ere {jranfe^. Upon these 
several requisites, he* should be glad to 
know' how the noble viscount would fix 
the mode of a^certaming their different 
propositions ? Fgr instance, what nostrum 
would the -noble viscount prescribe, by 
which their lordships sftould ascerfaiii the 
quantity of learning necessaiy in a dis- 
senter before the license was grailted. 
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V^6i8vhfi SiAnoiSik ihfuight lie h^kJ dtiif- 
expJamed the re^sotls Mrfeieh had 
glided fais condnct upon the f>reaeni oc- 
i^aaion. But, from the tomarfe« inade by 
tho nobie earl, ^hc was induced to state 
more particularly the nature of those 
measures which he had it in contem^ 
platiofi lo propoae. The chief object he 
had in view was to require from the person 
intending to act under such a license, a 
oertiiieate from the corigregatron or sect to 
whbM be belonged, that he was a compe- 
tent person, in their opinion, to the dis- 
charge of the duty of a preacher, and that 
it was by their recommendation he applied 
for the licence. If such a guard were 
placed against the abuses of toleration, it 
would not only be beneficial to those under 
the Established Churcli, but, he had au- 
thority to say, it would meet the appro- 
Jhation of the general part of the Dis- 
senters. 

' Lord Holland was sorry irregularly to 
intrude himself upon the iioii'ce of their 
lordships, when no motion was before 
them ; but he i bought the noble viscount 
would have subjected himself to consider- 
able misunderstanding, had he not more 
explicitly defined the precise object of his 
intended motion. With regard to himself, 
he so rhiich valued the blessings enjoyed 
under, the toleration act, that the allegation 
or recommendation of any individual 
would never induce him to alter the pro- 
visions. The inconveniences resulting 
from that act must be of uncommon injury, 
befbre he should be satisfied in concurring 
with such an alteration. 

^PooK Clergy.] The House resolved 
itself into a" Committee on the Appropria- 
tion bill. 

Lord Holland objected to the appropria- 
tion of 100,000^. to Gucen Anne's Bounty 
for the poorer clergy. He thought the 
jsresent a most, unpropitious season for 
such a grant, at a time when burdens 
pressed so heavily upon the people. Ano- 
ther objection was, that it was a inere tem- 
porary^ grant, and did not form nart of 
any p^rmarrent system for ameliorating 
tbe situation of the poorer clergy, nor was 
he satisfied with the mode in w hich the 
money granted for this purpose was ap- 
plied. He did not mean to cant the 
slightest reflection Opon the governors of 
GueetvAnfie’s Bounty ; on the contrary, 
he believed that no abuse existed in the 
management of the funds of that establish- 
ment j but he objected to the mode of 
|be appUcalioii. He thought that the 


relief of the pborer Clergy might be 
fected in i manner much lefis objectibttr.- 
ble than adding to *the burdens of the 
people, by means of the higher benefices, 
either by* taxing thern in certain propor- 
tions, or in some other mode, and that 
certain benefices, where no duty was at- 
tached, might be suspended, and the 
profits appropriated to a fund for the re- 
lief of ine poorer Clergy ; some rcgula- 
jtions might also be made with respect to 
livings in tlie gift of the crown. 

The Earl of Harrowhy began by ex- 
pressing his pleasure a tMie declaration of 
the noble lord (Holland), that H* fhe pro- 
posal now made iiad compreheiulcd any 
plan for the more permanent advantage 
of the church, he should not oppose it. 

Before he proceeded to state the facts of 
the case, w^hich in his opinion made an 
irresistible call upon the liberality of 
Parliament, he would take notice of some 
of tbe noble lord's objections. The time, 
it was said, was unpropitious. Undoubt- 
edly it was so, if we considered only the 
great extent of our present burthens ; but 
this consideration did not prevent us from 
supplying every necesssary demand, not 
even the demands of taste and splendour : 
neither ought it therefe^re to deter us from 
applying the money of the public to the 
redier of the church, if that relief was 
proved to be nec\;sary. 

The mode of applying relief was also 
stated to be unsatisfactory. The noble 
lord had disclaiified all suspicion of abuse, 
— In truth there was not the least ground 
for suspicion, as the distribution was made 
by lot, and the interest of the surplus fund 
was regularly accounted for, and added 
from time to time to the amount of the 
bounty. This surplus arose from the ex- 
cess of the interest received from money 
vested in the stocks, beyond the twi9 per 
cent, paid to each augmented living, till 
land w^as purchased.* lie agreed, however, 
with the noble lord, that the mode of dis- 
tribution might be improved. The ac- 
count upon the table would show the ini- 
proverneiits made in the last year. No 
living had been augmented (except in con- 
sequence of benefactions) of which the pre- 
sent value exceeded bO/, a ye/^r, and by- 
notice in the Gazette, it ha(? been declare<J^ 
that in cases where the incumbent did 
not reside, the bounty should accumulate ^ 
for the*henefit of the living, until it had a 
resident incumbent. The accounts of the 
population of dll parishes, where the in- 
copic of thd clergyman does not exceed 
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150/., per aiinoin, hfad since suggested a 
further improvement, which he trusted 
would be adopted, viz. that parishes of 
large population should not only* have a 
priority, but a larger share of the bounty. 
It was not necessary to apply to Parlia- 
ment for an alteration in the rules of the 
governors, the King by his sign manual, 
had authority to change them. 

It was further said that the measure was 
incomplete ; this was undoubtedly true, 
and no man regretted it more than himself. 
It bad been hoped that some more com- 
prehensive measure might have been sub- 
mitted to Parliament tnis session : but it 
was a subject of great extent, and consi- 
derable difficulty, and more information 
was necessary. He agreed with the noble 
lord that, before Parliament could be 
called upon to pledge itself, to the con- 
tinuance of an annual grant of 100,000/. 
until all things should be raised to 150/. 
or even to 100/. per annum, it would be 
indispensible that some more compre- 
hensive measures should be proposed, in 
order to secure to the public the fair re- 
ward of its munificence, a real and sub- 
stantial improvement of the ecclesiastical 
establishment. But this was not necessary 
to induce it to adopt^ a temporary measure, 
which applied to relief of a class of per- 
sons, whose claims required only to be 
stated in order to be admitted, and whose 
relief was equally indispensable, whether 
any further measures were adopted or not. 

The noble lord had ako expressed a 
doubt, whether the state of the church 
were not much improvecl, in point of in- 
come, since the time of queen Anne, not 
only because there were now fewer poor 
livings, but because the property of the 
church had increased in value, and had 
been better collected. It was true that in 
quee^ Anne’s lime there were between ,3 
and 6,000 livings under 50/. per annum, 
and that now there w.ere not much more 
than 1,000 under that value, and not 
above 4',000 under 150/. per annum. Such 
had, however, been the depreciation of* 
money, since that period, that even this 
statement did not prove decisively any 
considerable increase, in the real value 
of those bcnc^ces. The improvements 
alluded to ^ad^aken place upon large 
livings* where the parson had the gi%at 
tithes; of those which were still under 1 50/. 
per annum, almost the whole wmber 
were either vicarages, capable of little 
improvement, or perpetual curacies which 
admitted of none. The main question, 

VOl., XV u. 


however, was not whether the income of 
the church was better, or ^orsc> than at a 
former period, but whether it was now 
such as required assistance. 

The noble lord also appeared to differ 
from him in opinion as to the source from 
whence this assisUince should be derived. 
He thought that some tax should be im- 
posed upon the higher clergy ; but ex- 
pressed a w illingness, if the produce of 
such tax should be found insufficient, to 
supply the deficiency out of the general 
revenue of the state. He also hinted at 
the suspension, for a time, of the disposal 
of some of the preferments in the gift of 
the crown (whether dignities only, or 
benefices also, was not quite clear), for 
the purpose of appropriating their in- 
comes to the same object. Tne first ob- 
jection to a general lax upon the higher 
clergy, in which the parochial clergy 
were included, was this : — About three- 
fifths of the liyings in this country were 
in lay patrohage, and theadvowsons were 
a part of the estates of the proprietors, 
bought and sold like other estates for a 
valuable consideration, upon the faith lhajt 
they were only subject to taxation in 
common w^ith other estates ; there could 
be no justice in selecting these particular 
estates to bear exclusively^ a burtheit 
which, if necessary for the general good, 
ought to fall equally upon all. The tax- 
ing the higher clergy, for the relief of the 
poorer class, was also an approach towards 
the principle of levelling. He had al- 
ivays thought that the inequality of pre- 
ferment was a great advantage, and inti- 
mately connected wdth an episcopal esta- 
blishment. The extremes might be too 
distant, and he thought they were so, as 
they stood at present ; not so much be- 
cause the highest were too high, which 
he doubted, but because the lowest were 
too low. The latter evil he trusted we 
were preparing to remedy ; the former, if 
it were an evil, could not be altered with- 
out introducing far greater evils than he 
was prepared to encounter. Any^tax of 
this description would, pro tanio, equalize 
benefices^ and remove, pro tanto, file in- 
citement to diligence, anfdH-he reward of 
distinction. If it wer^tonfined to livings 
in the gift of the crowm, or of the bishops, 
in order to avoiv) tbfe uijusticeof an attack 
upon private property, it would be applied 
to that very class of livings in which its 
operation vfould be most injurious. Liv- 
ings in private patronage were usually 
disposed of to the friends, relational or pri« 
3 C . 
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v^te connections, of the f]iatron> /lliose 
in the gift of tlie crown, nnd of the bishops ; 
fcn:m€d ihe chief fund for that inticement, 
and for those rewards. It was so certainly 
in theory, and to a considerable degree in 
practice. The application, therefore, to 
that class, of any principle tending to 
equalization, was more to be deprecated, 
upon these grounds, than its application to 
any other. As tp the suvspension, for a 
time, of the profits of cert.on dignities, it 
would really be so unproductive, in point 
of amount, if confined to a few, • and so 
subversive of a constituent part of our 
present establishment, if extended to 
many, that he was not willing to borrow 
from the Roman Catholic church, even 
for the relief of the poor, a practice wdiich 
she has usually adopted for enriching the 
afUiient. 

Having noticed the principal points of 
• lord Holland’s speech, he proceeded to 
state the case of the poorer clergy; which 
he contended appeared, from .the informa- 
tion received since last year, to- be still 
stronger than it was then stated. Tlie 
wliole number indeed of livings under 
150/. a year, wjiich was then calculated at 
4,400, appeared, since the returns from 
St. David’s, Norwich, Ely, and Rochester, 
were come in, not to'excVeJ 4,000. Tiih; 
was satisfactory, as it brought complete 
relief more within our reach. But it inul 
been generally supposed that tlie poor liv- 
ings were chiefly confined to parishes in 
w^hich the population was inconsiderable, 
arul tl)c duty light ; remote villages, where 
we wiihed certainly to give the <dergy- 
raan a better income, because* it was not 
fitting that he should receive less than u 
day labourer, but where his poverty was 
out of sight, and did not aflect the inie- 
jTests of any considerable portion of the 
community. It such a .supj;osiiion had 
been entertained, the a counts, now upon 
ihe table, would prove its error. Of the 
whole number of liv.rjgs under 150/. per 
annum there were rtbove.bOO which in 
(IBOI) had a populatlo.n of between 500 
an^ i.OOO persaiif*, and near 500 livings, 
with ,a' popuhition of above J,000. Of 
these 79 hadi »bctwccn 2 i-nd ,3,0G0 — 55, be- 
tween Sand 4,000 — 17 between 4 and 
5,000~lO bttvvecrV 5 and 0,u0() — and a 
considerable number much more ; per- 
haps the^ strongest ihstandfe was in the dio- 
cese of Chester. In 15 parisln s, of which 
iix were in Liverpool, tour in Manchester, 
three in VVhitehacfcn, two it) Oldham, one 
.i» Warrington^ one in Blackburn^ and 


one in Preston, there was a population qf 
above 208,000 persons. The revenue of 
the church, in thesa three parishes, was 
l,Sl5/. jiiaounting to about l^d per anm 
per soul. In Wolverhampton, Coventry, 
Sujxlcrland, and Newcastle, there were 
cases fully as strong. Taking 492 as the 
number of parishes, of which the popula- 
tion exceeded 1,000, and the inconre did 
not exceed 150/. per annum (exclusive of 
Birmingham and Halifax, in which the 
population of the different parishes was 
not distinguished), these 492 livings corur 
prebended near 1,200,000 persons, and 
the aggregate revenue of the church was 
only 12,010/. It appeared, therefore, 
from the consideration of the population, 
which had not been under our view last 
year, that the case was mucli stronger 
than it could then be stated ; at least, 
that if the poverty was not greater upon 
the M'hole, it was greater in a class, whose 
labours w'er(^ tnosi severe, and upon 
whose labours the care of so large a mass 
ol population d(‘pended. In stating the 
whole inbome of the churcli. in tlu se 492 
parishes, to anrvjnl e»nly to 42000/. their 
lordships muf-t be awave, iltat he had far 
over-stated the actual incomes of liiose 
who performed these labours, because half 
at least r,f these parishes mi-ht be sup- 
posed to he heed by non-resident incum- 
bents, who would of ce.urse leave to their 
curates only a part of the profits of tlieir 
livings. 

He iiad stated that the returns as they 
appeared this year brought complete re- 
lief more within cur reach. It was cal- 
culated last year, that u|)Oi) the supposi- 
tion 014,400 livings under 150/ per aim. 
and of the bounty, old and new, being 
I j 1,500/. peraiinuni, and laid out so as to 
produce 5 per cent, it would require about 
2,750,000/. to va.se all hviiiLS to 100/. per 
annum, in about 25 years, and !5,is77VH)0/. 
more to raise them all to 150/. per annum, 
in 35 years more. The numlier id bv- 
ii)gs iindcr 50/. was now, accofding to the 
returns, 1,054; between 50 and 100/. 
1 .720 ; in all under 100/. 2,774 ; between 
100/. and 150/. 1,225 ; in ail under J50/. 
3,997. The surplus interest, w'hich was 
no. inclwled in tliut calculation, might 
perhaps, as tlie muiiher augmentations 
w<mld inert^ase, be safely taken at between 
8 and 9,000/. per annum. If the whole 
sum, applied to augment poor livings, 
w'eie ^ increased, by these means, to 
iWjOOOL per annjum, it would raise all 
livings to 100/, per annum, in about 21 
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years, at an -expence to the public of as to the distance of the churches, their 
2,100,000/. or rather (deducting the pay. capacity, and the extent and population 
ment of la^Jt year) • of 2,000,000/. and of contiguous parishes, such unions might 
in 29 yenrs more, at the expence of be adviseable, and also to form soma 
2,900,000/. additional, they would all be judgment as to tht effect of such a mea* 
raised to 150/. per annum. sure upon the number of livings requiring 

Though this diminution in the expeoce augmentation. • 
of the plan was by no means inconsider- There was also another fund to which 
able he agreed, however, with the noble he looked, namely, the increase by fu- 
lord, that the sum was still so alarming in lure possessors, of the salaries allowed to 
its amount, that we ought seriously to the vicars, and perpetual curates, ^upon 
consider whether any means could be livings where the great tithes were in ec- 
found by which, without the violation of cJesiastical hands. He would not now 


any maxim of justice or equity, or any 
deviation from the principles and practice 
of our ancestors, we could accomplish our 
object, and yet avoid tiie necessity of so 
large a demand upon the public purse, i 
There were, he thought, two measures 
which deserved consideration ; one was : 
that merilicyied by the noble lord, namely, 
the consolidation of livings. He w^as 
aware, that from the enormous abuse of ^ 
this piMctie<‘ in Ireland, we might, at first 
siglit, levolt i’roin such a proposal ; but 
these abuses arose from the want of pro- 
per checks; and he ihouglit, tiiat with 
due caution, no evil need be incurred, and 
considerable benefit might arise, both to 
the church itself in the better discharge 
and higher remuneration of its duties, and 
to the public (in addition to these advan- 
tages to the church) the diminution of 
the number of livings which require ang- 
mentatiou. The principle was fully re- 
cognized in our statute baoks, and had, in 
some degree, been acted upon. But the 
restrictions in the act* of Henry 8, atid 
Charles 2, were wholly inapplicable to 
the present state of things, and rcjider the 
acts themselves in a manner obsolete. 
By the first, any two livings might be 
united, provided the value of one of them 
did giot exceed fi/. in the King’s books. 
These hat! long ceased to afiord any cri- 
terion of the real value, and this act wc old 
therefore allow the union of many livings 
which ought not to be united, and pro- 
hibit that t)f many wliich ought. By the* 
second, livings in corporate* towns might 
be united, jjiovided the joint value did 
not exceed lOO/. per annum. This ap- 
proached more nearly to a proper cri- 
terion, buT tin? provisions of that act 
would be found to require, in difterent*re- 
.spects, both limitation and extension. He 
should hope that means might be found to 
investigate this part of the sulqect through 
the proper channels, and it would then be 
open to us to consider under, what rules^ 


enter intetthis subject, nor had he the pre- 
sumption to depend upon any legal opi- 
nion he could form ; but it w as not with- 
out much consideration that he had satis- 
fied himself (as at present informed) that 
a revival of the principle adopted by the 
crown, soon after the restoration acted 
upon in obedience to its orders by the 
higher clergy of that day, and recognized— 
by the legislature, would be attended w ith 
great benefit to the churcli ahd great re- 
lief to the people. 

These however must be subjects of 
future consideration ; but if any farther 
argument were wanting, to prove the ne- 
cessity of supporting the church, it would 
be found in that increase of dissenting 
places of w’orship to which the noble 
viscount (lord Sidmouth) had lately drawn 
their attentiop. 

It appeared by the accounts called for 
by that noble lord, that the whole number 
of such ''places licensed during the reign 
of his present Majesty ivas 12,100. This 
number was certainly nmch below the 
truth, as the returns fur many yean 
and in many oi' the registers or the 
bishops, and the books of the clerks of the 
peace, were .stati d to be imperfect. On 
the other hand all these places gf worship 
were not cu-existeut at the same time, but 
as some were dropped others sprung up. 
Did the annual number of licences appear 
to be stationary ? Direcily the reverse. 

In the first fourteen years of this reign 
they w^ere only 1,255, being on the aTe^ag^^' 
about 90 per annum. In the last fourteen 
years they were 7,257, being on Uie ave- 
rage 5 1 per annum. . • 

The number of lirei?ed preachers wai 
ec] 11 ally Increased. the first fourteen 

years it w^as 1 18, about ciglit per annum, 
in the last I'ourfecn, i,88Ci, aboift 170 per 
annum. He did not state this for the pur- 
pose of giving any opinion as to the sug- 
gestions of the noble \*iscoont, for the di- 
minution of this number. Hi*^ general 
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vicw of tbM si^bjeqt wa3^ tbat d^asantwas on IM64 parisbea there were $,$96 le^ 
Tl^ to 4iniiiiished by restrictions ; ^lat ally or actually resident incombents* 

i^laiv which affected the freedonaof re- ath incoipes of 15^0/. per aunam^ mud 

fi^ious worship either could« pr . ought to ,494 with incomes below that sum. The 

be efiectual ; and that the only genuine emainitig 6,124 parishes were left (sub^ 

^pport which could be glren to the ject to the preceding observations) chiefly 
church establisbmeatj was to proyide it o the charge of curates. That the non- 

with the means of doing its duty, and to esidence of incumbents, existing to so 

take care that it did it. :normous an extept» was a serious evil, he 


Having however stated the increase of 
dissent, he could not refrain from asking 
what Was the array, which, in its present 
state, the church could bring forward to 
meet such a host. Of incumbents, legally 
resident, in 11,164 parishes, there were 
according to the bisbop^s returns in 1907, 
only 4,412. If you added to these, 132 
persons, who lived in their owm or their 
relatives houses, within the parish, and 
176 who lived near, and did duty, the 
number of incumbents legally or virtually 
jfcsident would amount to 5,040. There 
"Vere 340 other persons returned as 
exempt, on account of cathedral or col- 
lege offices, many of w'hom might pro- 
bably be resident part of the year, al- 
though they didnot fulfil the conditions of 
legal residence ; and the same observation 
might apply to many other persons under 
dimrent classes of non-residents. The 
number of 5,040 was however all that ap- 

S eared upon the returns ; of these resi- 
ent incumbents, those who possessed in- 
comes under 150/. per annum', were 1,2 14; 
adding those of this class who might be 
consioered as virtually resident, the num- 
ber would be 1 , 494 . It was however too 
large an allowance to include as virtual re- 
sidents, all those who resided near, and 
>did the duty, tor many cases must occur 
in which the parish saw nothing of its 
pastor, except when he performed the 
service of the church once a week, or 
once a month, in the course of his morn 
ing or evening ride. Of the remaining 
parishes, of which the income was 
not 150/. a year, and where the incura 
bent neither actually nor virtually resided 
the income of the officiating clergyman 
could only be what the incumbent was 
able to spare out of his own pittance, 01 
rather generally it must be the lowest prici 
at which it was poj^sible to get the labou: 
performed. The* power of the bishop 
to raise the salaries of the curates wai 
rarely exerted, and ics efiect might be de 
feated by private agreements between tb< 
parties. 

Tills was therefore the state of th< 
church, as it applied upon the returns, 


would not stop to argue; the main ^ques- 
ion was, whether it wxs an evil which 
he Uberallly of parliament, without a 
evisipn of the existing laws, respecting of 
non residence, and pluralities, could alone 
expect remedy.. 

Let us examine what proportion of re* 
iidence existed upon livings above 150/* 
per annum. This would be the fairest 
ground of conjecturing what the residenca 
kvould be, if all livings wt^rc raised to that 
amount. Upon 7, 1 67 parishes, of which 
the income exceeded 150/. per annum, 
there were incumbents actual, and virtual 
residents, 3,55(j. Upon 3,997 parishes of 
which the income did not exceed 150/. per 
ann., the residents were 1,494. If the pro« 
portion of residents on the lowef class were 
the same as upon the higher, it ought to 
be 1,983. This was the utmost limit of tba 
increase of residence, tow^ards which, the 
augmentation of income alone would be 
expected ultimately to operate, and its 
operation was pxtremely uncertain, even 
to that limited extent. The general 
poverty of the church was pleaded as the 
excuse for the system of non residence. 
It appeared, however, from the above ac- 
count, in which more than half of the 
parishes with incomes above 150/. per 
annum appeared to be occupied by non- 
residents, that poverty was not the only 
cause. It was clear also, that if that 
cause alone was removed, no considerable 
improvement could be expected. Il[ the 
poverty of the church were indeed the 
real and only cause of non-residence, the 
remedy applied was singular. The pro- 
position was, that the income of the church 
was not sufficient for the adequate support 
of its ministers. What was the remedy i 
An unnecessary increase of the number of 
those who were to be supported by that 
inadequate income. 

The whole number of r‘Oii-r€sidents m 
tbe^nlasses, after deducting tlie dilapidated 
churches and sinecures, would be found to 
be 5,925. To these ought to be added 
632, chiefly non-resident, for miscella- 
neous reasons, and not included in the 
If lasses in the abstract; but, as they did 
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not appie^r npon the a!>stract^ he would 
not take thei^ into account; those who 
wece non«^resiclent upon one benefice^ on 
account of residence upon anoth^r^ were 
1;797; those who resided in a house of 
their own, or of a relation, were 152. 
Those wlio resided near and did duty, 
were 4*76 ! thc two latter classes probably 
kept no curates, but did not thereby in- 
crease the number of persons to be sup- 
ported, as it was the same thing in this 
point of view, whether there were two in- 
cumbents, or one incumbent, and one cu- 
rate to be maintained out of the profits of 
two benefices. After deducting these 
three classes from the whole number of 
5,925, there would remain 3,500. These 
3,500 parishes must either have no curate 
at all, which he trusted the vigilance of 
the church never permitted, or they must 
be served by the incumbent or curate of 
a neighbouring parish, which was next to 
not being served at all, or they must be 
served by a curate of their own, who must 
be supported by what the incumbent could 
spare, or thought proper to spar£ out of his 
own income. It was impossible to esti- 
mate what might be the proportion of pa- 
rishes in these several predicaments : but 
the general conclusion was irresistible, 
that in censequedee of non-residence a 
much larger number of persons were to 
be supported by the income of the church, 
than would be required if residence were 
more general. If non-resideiK^e be an 
evil, and if it be true that it arose from 
the poverty of the church, it seemed a 
strange remedy for that evil, to load in so 
many instances with the burthen of sup- 
porting two pt.i'sons that income which 
was not sufficient for one. 

The existence of the system of plurali- 
ties to its present extent was also stated to 
be jj^ecessary, on account of the poverty 
of the church. If this were true, we 
sliould expect to fiiid^the greatest number 
of plural ists amongst the poorer classes of 
incumbents. How stood the fact ? Of 
persons non-resident upon one benefice on 
account of residence on another, there 
were amongst the incumbents of livings 
above 150/. per ann, 1,1 13 ; amongst those, 
under 150/. per ann. only bS l-, little more 
than thei? faii'^proportion. It could not 
indeed be expected to be otherwi.se f for 
the incumbent of one large living vvasniuch 
more likely, from his situLition a^^d coii- 
iseetions, to procure a second, than the 
incumbent of a smaller tuie. It seemed 
.clear, therefore, either that pluralities to 


their present exleiit werie not 
as a remedy for the poverjl^ of the qbuirc^^^^ 
or that they were not . w applie<d as W 
afibrd that remedy- 

What was the result of all these facts? 
A complete conviction in his own jnlodi^ 
which he earnestly wished to impress 
the minds of others, that the poverty nf 
the church was so clearly proved, as to 
call, in the most urgent mauler, for, the 
continued liberality of parliament; thai 
without the continuance of that liberally,* 
it was impossible to provide efrectually 
for its relief, and therein for the best into? 
rests of the community; but that pecu^ 
niary assistance alone would not be suffix 
cient to place our church establishment 
in security; that unless prompt and effi- 
cacious remedies were applied, we were 
tending towards that most alarming of all 
situations, in which the religion of the 
established church would not be the re- 
ligion of the majority of the people; and 
that it was therefore one of the most press^ 
ing duties of the legislature, to give this 
important subject full and deliberate con^ 
sideration. 

Though the evil was pressing the re-^ 
medy was certainly difficult; he believed, 
however, that without aspiring to theoreti- 
cal perfection, applying only a practical 
cure to a practical disease, adopting no 
principles but what were recognised iri 
our canons and our statute book; much 
good rniglit be gradually accomplished, 
at an expence not more than commensu« 
rate with the object, and within a mode** 
rate period of time. He said gradually 
accomplished it, both because the p^cu.* 
niary redief could only be furnished by 
degrees, and because he was of opiniofi^ 
that any new regulations or restrictiOM 
ought not to affect the interests of the 
present possessors. 

The noble lord had objected to the mo- 
tion, because it as iiot a'ceompanied with 
any permanent plan for the benefit of tim 
church. The formal ion and digestion of 
such a plan must, he hoped, fall into better 
hands than his own; but he was Vo anxi- 
ous to draw to this subject the attention 
of all tfiose who weic liK^ner qualified to 
bring it forward to Alvantage, that he 
would not object to tlirow out for consi- 
deration, at thq risk qf being thought in- 
considerate and presumptuous, a few of 
the ideas which had occurred to him. 
That risk he w^as willing to run because 
it was a risk confined tiS himself. The er- 
roneous speculaUotis of an ladivtdaab 
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hcHveVet unfit they might prove to be car- 
ried into execution, could only ailect ’his 
own credit and character ; an 3 ' practical 
measure which might uliimatcij" be adopt- 
ed, must be the result ** 0 ? the collective 
- wisdom of the legislature. 

He would therelbre, suggest, in the first 
place, that after endeavouring to reduce 
the number of livings, requiring augment- 
ation, by ait extension of the practice of 
consolidation, and by the improvement ol* 
vicarages and perpetual curacies, in the 
hand of ecclesiastical impropriators, the 
bounty of parliament should be continued^ 
for a certain number of years, in order to 
raise all livings to 100/. per annum, and 
all livings in parishes of considerable po- 
pulation, to 150/. per annum, or more. In 
the distribution of this bount\% such pa- 
rishes ought, in his opinion, not onl}’ to 
have a priority, but a larger share, so as to 
them at once, in proportion as they 
received a lot, to an income approaching 
to their maximum. 'Ihe sum required 
from the public to raise all livings to 100/. 
per annum had be en before explained to 
be two millions, with the assistance of the 
old bounty, and the surplus interest. This 
sum miglit be diminished by the eflect of 
the two measures above suggested. If we 
were satisfied wdth raising to 200/. per 
annum, all the livings whose population 
was under one thou^^and persons, and con- 
fined the further rise to 150/. per annum, 
to all livings of greater population, the fur- 
ther sum required from the public would 
not exceed 500,000/. There were about 
492 parishes of this description, of which 
the average income was 85/. per annum : 
they would be raised to 100/. per annum 
by the preceding operation, and would 
require therefore a further addition of 
only 50/. per annum to each. This would 
amount to -192,000/. supposing 5 per cent, 
interest^ leaving therefore the 20,000/, per 
annum arising frem the old bounty, and 
the surplus interest, to proceed in the gra- 
dual augmentation of all livings: a grant 
of 100,000/. per annum fur five years after 
all livings were raised to lOO/. per annum 
would give to all parishes whose popula- 
tion exceeded 1/000, an income "bf ]5o/. 
per annum. He vias however of opinion 
that those parishes ^ought to have a prio- 
rity, and that the operation^ of raising in- 
come ought to commence with them. If 
this plan were adopted, each of those liv- 
ings would require, upon an average, an 
augmentation of 0^/. per annum, and the 
capital qecessarv to produce it would be 
about fi 40 , 000 /. * 


His next object would be to revise the 
act for the protection of' non-residence. 
The particular alterations which it might 
be proper to propose in it, he was not 
ready to state. They would, he hoped, 
be the subject of the deliberitte considera- 
tion of those who were practically con- 
versant in the execution of it. Thus 
much, however, he must be allowed. to 
sdy, as an argument for the revision of 
that act, that if the object of it were what 
was announced in its title, namely, the 
encouragement of residence, that object 
hud been very imperfectly retained ; for, 
after it had been in force for 7 years, only 
4412 persons, legally resident, according 
to the terms of that act, were to be found 
in i i, 164 parishes. 

He would then proceed to a revision o-f 
the acts of Henry VIII. respecting plura- 
lities. The law upon that subject was not 
onl^^ absurd, as it iiow stood, but inappli- 
cable to the present times. The liberty of 
holding pluralities, was, generally speak- 
ing, Han ted by a reference to distance 
and vaiut\ In some cases there was no 
limitation at all as to either : but where 
the limitation existed, what was it ? As ta 
distance, it was 30 computed miles, ex- 
tended to at least 45 measured miles : 
such a limitation couldTiot answer its ob- 
ject, if that object were to secure (as might 
be inferred from the canons, and from the 
terms of the dispensation) some degree of 
personal inspection, and even of tempo- 
rary residence, rnd partial discharge of 
duty, by the non-resident incumbent. As 
to value, it was Sf. in the King's books. 
Ihis valuation i^ad long been totally ob- 
solete. Under the head of livings under 
8/. might be found some of the largest as 
well as of the smallest, livings of the 
kingdom. There were also various con- 
trivances, as to the order in which a <;ler- 
gyrnan was presented to his difierent liv- 
ings, by which more than two mighu be 
held, and consequently the necessity for 
so more curates be created. Either 

BO limitation should exist at all, with re- 
spect to distance, or that limitation should 
have some rational object, and should be 
such as to give some chance fd‘ attaining 
it. Either all restriction as to value, 
should be abolished, or it *’;ihoul(l be a re- 
striction which took lor its guide the real, 
and not the imaginary value. He felt 
great dilfmnlty in making up his mind 
upon this part of the subject, but he was 
inclined to think that a limitation of the 
distance to 10 measured miles, from church 
8 
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to church, would be the simplest measure 
for the reduction of the number of plurali- 
ties. He only threw out the idea, and 
would it'serve for a future opportunity 
and further consideration, the discussion 
of the argiuucnts for it and against it, and 
the , extent of the consequences which 
might result from its adoption. 

He thought also, that some further re- 
gulations were necessary respecting the 
sall ies of curates ; that no curate ought 
to be permitted to act on a living where 
the incumbent was non-resident (except 
in the case of the infirmity of the incum- 
bent) without a license from the bishop, 
specilying the salary he w^as to receive ; 
and that, in livings below a certain value, 
the salary should he the whole income of 


church shut her doors against them ; they 
had therefore no option, but either to neg<« 
Icct divine worship entirely, or to attend 
it in a form which they did not so well 
approve. He was rejoiced for one, that 
many should adopt .the latter alternative. 
The consequence, however, was inevita- 
ble ; their attendance upon a place of dis* 
senting worship, gradually led tp. a com* 
plete separation from the established 
church. This w^as an evil daily increas- 
ing, and which required a speedy and ef- 
fectual remedy. He ui^derstood that aa 
account bad been moved for, in another 
place, of the number and capacity of all 
the churches and chapels, in places where 
the population exceeded 1,000 persons. 
This would shew the extent of the evil. 


tlie living. The present practice, ac- 
cording to which the non-resident incum- 
beuls, of livings of .50/. 00/. or 70/. a year, 
})ut into their .own pockets a portion of 
this wretched pittance, and left much less 
than the wage's of a day-labourer for the 
subsistence iheir curates, appeared to 
him far from creditable to the parties con- 
cerned, and calculated to degrade the 
character <4* the church. Many instances { 
esupe within his own knowledge, in wtiich | 
parishes were served for 201 . or even for 
JO/, per annum, jftid in which, of course, 
all they knew of their clergyman was the 
sound of his voice in the reading desk, or 
pulpit, once a week, a fortnight, or a 
month. This must also be the case where 
curates are permitted to^.serve more than 
two churches. An abuse which he thought 
required to prevenlod. 

lie was aware, that after all these sug- 
gestions (or ibc suggestions of others bet- 
ter calculated to an.swer their object) had 
been adopted by the legislature, much 
would sidl letnain to be done. In many 
places, particularly in those wlvioh the in- 


Wiih respect to the remedy, he thought 
that in general the increased wealth and 
prosperity of the places in which this 
want was chiefly felt (an increase which-^’ 
had produced the population which occa- 
sioned the, want), ought to supply the 
means of removing it, anil that little more 
would be necessary than to devise the 
means of obviating those difficulties, by 
which the wislies of the inhabitants, to ob- 
tain additional places of worship, accord- 
ing to the church of England, had so often 
been defeated. It would also be neces- 
sary to provide, that no such place of 
worship should be erected, without setting 
aside a certain space for the accommoda- 
tion of the poorer classes. Where parti- 
cular circumstances rendered the erection 
of new churches too heavy a burden upon 
the local funds, the precedent established 
by Parliament, in the time of queen Anne, 
might with great propriety be followed. 

It was not sufficient, however, to pro- 
vide churches, unless- adequate dwelling- 
houses were also provided, for those who 
were to serve them. The non- residents 


crease of commercial and manufacturing on this account were 94G and adding 
wealth, had, of late years, raised from vil- those who resided wdthin the parish, but 


lages to tovvn.<?, ther^was a great want of 
places of worsiiip. Tht*re was no want, 
he believed, of religious disposition : foe, 
in these places, chujjels of every species of 
dissenting w^orship v\ ere rising year after 
year by subscription. In the pi tsenr. state 
ot the lavv’,or ai least according to the pre.st.'ni 
mode of ©xeci^iiig it, there w^as great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining permission to ere*rt an 
additional place of worship, according to 
the church of Eogland, w itliia the limits 
of an existing parish. The inhSbitaiits, 
therefore, had no choice. They might 
prefer the church of England, but that 


not wdthin the parsonage house,^ ],098. 
For this purpose he wished to increase the 
powers now vested in the bi6hops,^and 
not to leave the exercise of tho^e •powers 
to their discretion. Where a parsonage 
bouse w^.s out of repair,# he understood 
that the bi:'hop had ns)w the power to se- 
quester the profits of the living, until it was 
repaired. He should be de^rous, that in 
every case whfeVe the incumbent had been 
non-resident on account of the want or 
insufficiency of the parsonage house, the 
living should upon his avoidance be im** 
mediately, and of course, 8eq|aestered ; 
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ibat this sequestration should continue for 
a certain number of years, and until the 
bishop should be satimed that a sufficient 
house was built or repaired ^ that in the 
interval the discharge of "the duties should 
be provided for by the allowance of such 
a salary as was usually given to the curate 
of a living of such value. That the sur- 
plus profits should be applied to the erec- 
tion or repair of the parsonage house. If 
that surplus, applied for a certain number 
of years, was sufficient for the purpose, 
the business was done without any burden 
upon the public. If it was insufficient, 
the public might grant a sum, within 
certain limits, to supply the deficiency. 
The principle of this plan was to be found 
in Gilbert’s act, and in otlier acts passed 
for the same purpose, but of which the 
operation was confined to Ireland. Ho 
thought it desirable that the sums required 
■*T6r this purpose, within certain limits, 
should be advanced by Parliament, as he 
understood there was very great difficulty 
in borrowing money, even to the extent 
of two years income, as authorised by the 
existing laws, and as repayment would be 
made by instalments, amounting to the 
whole sum, where the living could bear 
it, and to a part, where it could not, the 
cxpence to the public would be inconsi- 
derable ill itself, and trifling indeed, when 
compared with the essential^ importance 
of the object to bt* attained. 

There were other points upon 

which irn prove men might be suggested, 
and many details which were warning to 
give adequate explanation, even upon the 
few points he had touched. It was im- 
possible, however, for him now to enter 
into those details or to explain all his rea- 
sons for thinking that what he had sug- 
gested would be practicable and advan- 
tageous ; and that, upon those points, it 
would be neither practicable nor advan- 
tageous to do more, particularly as to plu- 
ralities, and non-residence, which, in bis 
opinion, required not abolition, but regu- 
lation. He had detained the House far 
too long already ; and, as his object was 
at present, not to propose a plan for the 
ltdfoption of th^ir lordships, but to throw 
out hints, which ifiight be improved by 
others, into a plan ht to be adopted, he 
would intrude no longer upon their indul- 
|mce. He was aware that he might be 
Uiought by many to have gone too far, and 
by others not to have gone far enough; 

man could be mote decidedly adverse 
^an himMilf to alt plans of speculative re- 


form, which proposed to disturb, upon the- 
oretical principles, any part of loose an- 
cient establishments,* in church or state, 
which were found in practice to answer, 
in a sufficient degree, the purposes for 
which they existed. But where practical 
evils existed to a great extent, to an extent 
which, in his opinibn, endangered the 
safety of those establishments j where 
practical remedies could be applied, 
grounded in every instance upon existing 
law, and making only such alterations as 
were suggested by the change of circum- 
stances, and by the actual experience both 
of the increase of those evils, and of the 
insufficiency of the existing remedies, it 
was not the fear of being called a reformer 
which should deter him from delivering 
his opinion. He was indeed deterred by 
the sense that his knowledge of the subject 
was extremely imperfect, and his best 
abilities unequal to the task : but if the 
information which, in consequence of his 
suggestions, was now before their lord- 
ships, and the observations he had taken 
the liberty of making upon it, could, in 
any degree, attract their attention (and 
particularly the attention of those whose 
character and situation gave their opi- 
nions a right to peculiar authority), he 
flattered himself^ that even in the bumble 
character of a pioneer, he should be in- 
strumental in opening the road to improve- 
ments, highly conducive to the vielfare 
and security of his country. 

Earl Stan/tope* said, that, however be 
might in g -neral differ from the noble 
earj, ht* had always listened to him with a 
certain degree of satisfaction, because that 
noble earl always appeared, as contradis- 
tiiigulshi'd to many of his colleagues, to 
speak really what he meant. There was 
about him no afl»",cted obscurity, no incli- 
nation to evade the discussion of a ques- 
tion, and to confine himself to the object 
of misleading their lordships. In his pre- 
sent speech there was much to approve,, 
and he had only to observe, that if from 
his lips similar observations had fallen, he 
would be charged as the libeller of the 
church, as the enemy to our religious in- 
terests, and the plague knew what. For 
what said the noble ear) in defence of the 
present ^rant } The churdlli of i^ngland ilr 
poof; said he, and it will bp impossible 
that it can hold up against its numerous 
foes unless it is supported in all its strength 
and dignity* To many parts of that ob- 
servation he had strong objeictions. A 
noble viscount (lord Melville) bad said 
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that the kirk of Scotland Was founded on 
the foCk of poverty, did he mean to say 
that the church of England was founded 
on the rOefc' of wealth ? Did he (lofd Har^ 
rowby) mean to say, that the only way to 
support your religious establishment was 
by Voting to it the public money ! Did he 
mean to tell those who differed from it, 
that'the strength and security of the Pro- 
testant religion lay in its accumulation of 
riches ? If such was his opinion, be feared 
he would increase instead of diminishing 
the mumber of persons who dissented from 
it, and whom the noble carl, perhaps rather 
warmly, had designated as the foes to the 
church of England. Could it be tolerated, 
that because men differed in certain points 
of discipline, that therefore they were foes 
to the church. It was unjust to make such 
aspersions — but it was consistent with the 
cry of No Popery. But he w'^ould tell. the 
noble earl, that those Dissenters — those 
foes to the church, as he styled them, 
would continue to increase even from the 
number as taken from their 12,000 cha- 
pels, when they found that the advocates 
of the church establishment conceived that 
Hs best means of security w^as to be conti- 
nually applying for public money- He 
would venture to predict that, whether 3 mu 
voted six millions or sixty millions, whe- 
ther you built churches or no churches, 
whether you calumniated Dissenters or 
otherwise, the number of communicants 
of the establishment would decrease, and 
that of Dissenters increase* as long as they 
saw the church of Engl^ind made the en- 
gine of state policy, as long as they saw 
its prelates translated and preferred, not 
for their religious merits, hut their slavish 
support to the minister of the day. For 
he wouM ask the noble earl fairly to an- 
swer, if he knew of no preferments in the 
higher ranks of the clergy conferred upon 
such pretensions ? When he saw the bi- 
shops, according to the injunctions of their 
religion voting against w^ars, wh* n he saw' 
them voting for the liberties of the people, 
then he would pronounce that the church* 
of England had no reason to fear, Bnt, it 
was always the case for an establishment 
to decline, when the clerg}^ drew their 
wemolumen4s by ^ompulsor^'' meafis. 71ie 
people had no luierest in their supfmrt, 
although they had no objection to sub- 
scribe, and that liberally, for those re- 
ligious instructors that were not 9o pro- 
vided. There was a law in America, 
he much admired, it was a wise law 
and a curious one. If any toan gave a 
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bond to a jpHest, promising money for 
the discharge of his religious functions, 
it was declared void-in a court of justice.^ 
The shrewd American argucd thus : What 
are priests for? why, to make men honest. 
Then why did not the priest perforrh his 
duty towards the gtanter of the bond ? If 
he had made the man honest, there would 
have been no occasion to apply to a court 
of justice. The condition of- the bond 
was the very purpose of making the niau 
honest, and if lie did not perform that 
duty, the priest had completely failed in 
his promise, and therefore the bond was 
void. This is, mj' lords, most excellent 
logic. 

Lord Holland made a very animated re- 
plys in which he maintained, that the in- 
crease of salary to the church establish- 
ment was no security'' of the increase of 
their followers ; but rather of the reverse, 
that they would be less disposed to dis-* 
charge the duty of their functions. 

Viscount Sidmouth observed, that in the 
new church structures, there ought to be 
a certain portion of the building allotted 
to the poor people, without -any expence. 

The Earl of Harronby spoke in expla- 
nation. 

The Earl of Liverpool said a few words 
in favour of the grant. 

The Bill then passed through a Com- 
mittee, and was reported without any 
amendment. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, June 1 9. 

[Places of Worship.] Viscount Sid* 
mouth observed upon the great and in- 
creasing evil w'hich arose from the want 
of a sufficient number of Places of Wor- 
ship of the established church, and the 
want of means of accommodation for com- 
municants of that church in populous 
parishes, in conseijueiK e *of which many 
persons of the establishment were in- 
duced to attend Dissenting meeting bouses, 
rather than not alUmd an}" place of wor- 
ship. — The increase of meeting -Kouses 
beyond ^jat ol places of w"orship!* of iho 
established church, might* Be attributed to 
several causes. The ^'ct'rmer were eiecteil 
for a less sum, and in addition, difhcultfes 
frequently ocCtu'red respecting the latter, 
relative to the right of presentation. A 
facility also arose in the former case frtym 
the Dissenting ministers having other oc- 
cupations and therefore being satisfied 
w"ith less for their services at the«meeting 
3D 
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houses than could support a clergyman of 
the esiabii.shed charcii. It was therefore 
a subject deserving of serious considera'* 
tion, and in order that the House might 
have information before them relative to 
It in the next session, his lordship moved 
an Address to his Majesty,. praying that 
the archbishops and bishops might be di- 
rected to prepare in their respeeiive dio- 
ceses, to be laid before^ the House next 
session, a statement of the number of 
Places of Worship of the Established 
Church ill parishes, having a population 
of 1,000 and upwards, with the number of 
persons such places of worship are capable 
of coniainiiig : anil also the number of 
Dissenting MecLing Houses in such pa- 
rishes. ; 

’ Lord Holland had no objection to the 
motion, but remarked upon the slate- 
Inent of lus noble iViend relative to the 
Superior cheapness of Hissenling ministers, 
observing that the luxury of the estab- 
lished church had been found* tco dear for 
the inhabitants of Jamaica, who would 
jiot pay the ainouut considered necessary 
fgr its support in that island, with the 
view of giving religious instruction to the 
negroes. 

Viscount Sidmoiith observed that there 
could nut be considered any great lux- 
ury in the established church, v/hen it 
appeared that out of 10,0«0 livings up- 
wards of 4,000 were under 150/. per an- 
num. — The motion was agreed to. 

[Easy India Company’s Loan Bill.] 
The Eurl ol‘ Liverpool moved the third 
reading of this bill. After the many dis- 
cussions which had already taken place 
on th.e subject of the company’s aliairs, 
he should not now anticipate any argu- 
ment which it might be intended to 
urge v/hen the question of renewing the 
company’s charter would come before 
their lordships next session. He should 
bnly advert to the causes which produced 
the necessity of the present application to 
parliament, on the part of the company. 
Among these, ivere a number of bills 
drawn on the company from China and 
otlier places, which came npon^,tliem be- 
Jore they cohkl have any returns from 
their own possess^cyis ; to this he would 
add the loss which the company had sus- 
d in shipping and v;\luable cargoes, 
which arnoiinU'd very nearly to a million. 
}t was besides but temporary relief to an- 
swer a tempoi ary exigency, and he doubt- 
ed not but the .i^ompany had assets suffi- 
cient toesnswer pvery demand. 


The Earl of” Lauderdale had more thaa 
doubts that the East India Company would 
ever be able to repa^y the public the mp^ 
ney which the present bill proposed to 
lend to them. The noble secretary was 
far from being salistaciory on that point. 
For his part, after ail that had beeji given 
the public to expect lor several years back 
from the flourishing condition of the Com- 
pany, he was persuaded that wlien their 
real condition came to be known, it would 
produce a greater disappointment than 
had been experienced from the delusive 
promises of the Bouih Sea and Mississippi 
Companies. In conformity w iih ihe act 
of 177.*i, the company should not be al- 
lowed to increase their dividends bevond 
(i per cent. *^1 hey had, however, almost 
ever since been iiLlhe haliit of violaiiiig 
that act. Tile declining s aie of their 
finances might fairly have been inferied 
from the following fact : that the account 
of stock per computation, from I8O0 to 
1808, far from shewing any profits, exhi- 
bit in ti^it short space of time :i Joss to 
the enormous amount of 12^ millions. 
If such was the vapid decline of the 
finances of tlie company, how could it be 
reasonably ex;>ecred they sliould ever be 
able to repay these loans } Nothing had 
of late appeared so reprehensible as the 
gevernment of Madias, both in its civil 
and military departments. Indeed, there 
U'ere circumstances in both, of the most 
revolting and airocmus nature. Oh© 
officer had been sent home and punched, 
for having signed a leiUr oHensive to the 
government, while another, his superior 
in rank, who had acted similarly, {Massed 
ofl*not only unpunisheyl, but promoted and 
rewarded : a day would come for a more 
full and serious investigation of these mat- 
ters. As to the bill itself he should not 
oppose it, because he felt that the posing 
of it was necessary to prevent the most 
mischievous and mel>ancholy consequences 
to the company’s affairs at the present 
moment. 

The Earl of Harrowbp would not now 
enter into the wide discussion of the 
finances of the company ; he only rose to 
stale, that the late conduct of the govern- 
ment of Madras, instead of d^erving re- 
probation, was entitled to the highest 
praise. They displayed firmness and de- 
cision, at a moment when, withbut the 
seasonable exertion of these qualities, the 
most perilous state of things might have 
arisen. ‘ 

The Earl of Clancarty entered into a 
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calculation to disprove the inferences 
drawn by the nobl^ lord (Lauderdale) 
from the papers on the table. These ac- 
counts, so far from shewiiisr that the coiii- 
]panv’« were in a desperate state, 

proved, on the contrary, that in time their 
fesources would be abundant, and fully 
adequate to answer erery demand. 

The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, June 20, 

[Roxburgh Peerage.] The Lord Chart' 
cellar, in conformity to the principle of 
those resolutions which had been agreed 
to by the Committee of Privileges, made 
a. similar motion to that passed by the 
House in the last session, whereby sir 
James In ties Kit is declared the nearest 
of kin, under the deed of iG4*8, and is put 
in })f»sse'«sion of the ostaie. 

Tlie Earl of Lauderdale read a written 
staiemenr of his own opinion on this rub- 
j,ect, which was at very great length. 
He disatijried entirely with the noble and 
learned lor<l on the woolsack, w'ith respect 
to the construction he had put on the dec'd 
of 1048. The vvofds in that deed used, 
granting the right of the estate to the 
eldest daugliter of Harry lord Ker, with- 
out division, and their heirs male, pro- 
vided she married a gentleman of honour- 
able desrtmt, did not mean that the 
estate should pass to the several daughters 
and their heirs-inale of ihe body, lawfully 
begotten. He contended, that heirs-male 
should be con‘?true(l generally, and in- 
sisted, that the cases of I lay v. Hay, 
Bay lev v. Tennant, Cam hell v. Cambell, 
and Paul v. Coats, instead of contradict- 
ing, universally supported this doctrine. 
However great and princely the posses- 
sions of the Roxburgh family might be, 
the conse(|^uence of deciding upon the 
term heirs-male,^^ was of much more 
importance, as it regarded the tenure by 
which most of the estates, and titles in 
Scot land, were held. 

The Lard Chancellof' supported the sen- 
fiments which he had delivered upon a 
fornn r oCcasit>ii. He next commented 
upon the 'state in which the Uoxbyrgh 
estate wou]d be placed. Ther6 was no 
doubt sir James Irinas Ker had proved his 
propinquity sufficient to entitle hidi to the 
enjoyment of the esrate, but he ought to 
have gone further in respect to the peer- 
he ought not only to” have shewn 
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that he W’^as the heir-male of lady Mar- 
garet Ker, but he ought to have, proved; 
more, that tliere was no such heir ol lady 
Jane or lady Annq, The question, there- 
fore, of the peerage, remained open for 
that strict proof which was. always re- 
qnired before a Committee of Privileges. 

Lord Melville contended for the edn- 
.struction, that heirs-male in the deed of 
ld48, meant heirs*maie of the body. 

Lord Hedesdale opposed the arguments 
of the noble earl (Lauderdale), and urged 
the necessity of that constructioM adopted 
by his noble and learned friend on the 
woolsack. To the eldest daughter of 
Harry lord Ker, without division/' con- 
vinced him that the daughters, successive 
seriatim, were meant, and that heirs- 
male" by the context meant hcirs-male of 
the body. 

The Earl of Lauderdale replied, and 
commented upon the noble and leninea 
lord, (Redesdalc,) who had ventured to 
deliver his 'opinion upon the law of this 
case, without knowing the law- of Scotland, 
or having attended the pleadings of coun- 
sel at the bar. 

The motion of the lord Chancellor was 
agreed to. — The h?arned lord next sub- 
mitted a motion, affirming most of (he in- 
terlocutory judgments, but hoping that tliey 
would not be renewed for tlie decision of 
that fhrnse ;• which was . also agreed to* 

[Insolvent Debtors Brix.] Lord AV-. 
desdale movGdi, That this bill be referred 
to a Committee; when he should [m>[)0.se 
certain amendments ; after which, he should 
leave the future consideration of it to the 
next session. It was his intention to pro- 
pose, that a commissioner, a barrister, be 
appointed the sole judge, and that his de- 
termination should be made a rule of that 
court, in wdiich the debt was prosecuted, 
lie recommended one, in preference to 
three oonimissioners. 

The Earl of Moira concurred in the 
sentiments of the noble and learned lord^ 
and was only sorry the measure had not 
passed in the present session. If ever 
hope deferred was cruel, it was so to those/ 
who, under prosecution fqr debt,* looked 
to the removal of thjp intolerable griev- 
ance. • 

Earl Stanhope applauded the principle 
of the bill, but thought three more eligible 
than one commissioner. He also thought 
the numerous cases of bankruptcy might 
likewise be referred to^his tribunal. 

Lord Redesdale maintained that one 
commissionet on mariy accounts W 
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preferable lo three: The new court, to 
be erected for tlie decision of insolvents 
cases, he apprehended, would not have 
weight enough for tlte determination uf 
imporiant Bankrupt cases. 

Lord Holland praised the conduct of 
those who had brought forward the pre- 
sent measure, and regretted that political 
subjects should in some measure alienate 
the minds ‘of noble lords from the con- 
sideration of such important laivs and the 
interests of humanity. 

The bill passed through the Committee. 

MOUSE or COMMON.S. 

IVednesday, June 20. 

[Address and Deolaration from Shef- 
field.] Mr. Wilbcrforce rose for the pur- 
pose of performing a duty, which iiotwith- 
fitanding his continued indisposition, ho 
was proud to discharge. He held in his 
band an Address from a very large body 
of his coiistituenis, it) habitants* of the town 
and vicinity of Slieftield. It was from the 
state of his healtli impossible for him to 
have been in his place, when a petition 
from that town tvas rejected. He had now 
only to observe, that he derived great 
pleasure from presenting an Address claim- 
ing suclt respect fro.ii the iiuniuer and re- 
spectability of the persons whose names 
were affixed to it. ’ 

The Address was then read ; setting 
forth, That they feel themselves called 
upon, in consequence of an Address either 
about to be presented or now lying upon 
the table of ihe House, purporting to be 
** T!ie Address and Petition of the free- 
holders and inhabitant!? of the town and 
neighbourhood of .Shefllcld,^' thus pub- 
licly to disavow any pavlicipation either 
directly or indirectly, in the formation of, 
or in assenting to, tiuU Address; and that 
considering the flouse as representing the 
people of this kingdom, they rely upon 
their wisdom for the just exercise of those 
privileges which a committee of the House 
have declared to be such as they could 
trace back to the earliest period, and such 
as immemorial usage bad confirmed; they 
trust therefore that the House will never 
concede them to ary assumed authority 
whatsoever : to the House they look for- 
ward with confidence for* any system of 
reform which the inroads of lime may 
have rendered necessary, or which may 
be compatible with the principles of our 
invaluable and ever to be envied constitu- 
tion, or Ihe laws of this land ; and that. 
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with equal confidence, they rely on the 
House for that econpmy in the public ex- 
penditure which our most gracious and 
beloved* sovereign, at the commencement 
of the present session, so strongly recom- 
mended, and of which they conceive the 
divisions on the late motions of Mr. Bankes 
to be an earnest. May the wisdom of 
thaMost High direct ail the councils of 
the House, that under the blessing of his 
providence, this happy country, which 
has so long flourished in wealth and free- 
dom, may remain, as it now is, the glory 
and pride of Britons, and the envy of the 
world 

Mr. Wilbcrforce, in rising to move that it 
should lie on the table, look the oppor- 
tunity of observing, that the House must 
feel the proj>rii;1y of its course, when it 
called forth such concurrence from the 
public as was expressed in the Address 
just presented. 'I he last petition, praying 
for reform from that town, had been re- 
jected, and he felt much pleasure now in 
presenting one, which, he was convinced, 
was consonant to the feelings of the House, 
and had additional weight, from the re- 
spectability of tiiose who signed it. He 
was happy to have the opportunity of 
presenting an Addrcs!s couched in the 
terms and filled wdth the maxims of the 
old school. By reposing confidence in 
the House, they shewed tlieir true wisdom, 
and their strong estimation of the consti- 
tutional principles by wdiich it was di- 
rected. He took that opportunity to state 
to the House, that,, when he gave his vote 
for the measure of refu m, ho was not the 
advocate or one our age r of the wild rhea- 
sures so much tried up by others, and 
whicliwereso long sustained, because they 
were impracticable. Had appeared 

otherwise than impracticable to that House, 
they would no doubt have been long Since 
adopted, lie was for a moderate reform, 
such as would be ‘compatible with the 
constitution, and correct the anomalies 
and errors which appeared in the pre- 
sent system of representation. He did 
not admire the mode of abuse into which 
some petitions to parliament upon the sub- 
ject of reform had swelled; no good could 
possibly result from insuring openly the 
dig^iity of the House, and degrading it in 
the eyes of the public. He then entered 
into ail eulogium upon the constitution, by 
which the finest species that ever existed of 
well-regulated liberty was established; 
those who felt this blessing, were grown 
familiar with its possession, and were from 
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habit insensible to the happiness which 
flowed from it. Th^y were therefore in- 
clined. from the restlessness of their dis- 
content, to underrate advantages of which 
this country had alone to boast. If the 
situation and constitution of England were 
compared with those of any other country, 
the diflerence would then be perceived; 
and when the burdens upon the people 
were complained of, it should be consi- 
dered, that the country was labouring 
under a sixteen years’ war, and the pres- 
sure of the taxes w'ould be, in his opinion, 
satisfactorily accounted for, to a people 
who enjoyed more essential and sub- 
stantial blessings than any other upon the 
face of the earth. He thought the House 
then on the ^point of breaking up, could 
fairly take a review of its conduct, and 
feel itself perfectly justified. In discuss- 
ing the many popular objections now so 
prevalent, there was not one in his mind 
80 replete with injurious consequences, a> 
the unceasing endeavour to direct the pub- 
lic attention wholly to the blemishes of the 
constitution, thereby w^eaning the public 
mind from every consideration of the 
blessings which the people enjoyed under it. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that however dis- 
posed be might have been to let the pre- 
sent motion pass without r4ny observation, 
yet there weic one or two passages in the 
speech by w-hich it hnd been introduced, 
which he could not so readily suffer to go 
unnoticed. It had been too much the 
practice of those who pretended to an ex- 
clusive attachment for .the constitution to 
call in question the motives of the men 
who, in order to preserve that constitution, 
werti anxious to abolish all the abuses that 
endangered it. lie certainly could not 
impute to the hon. gent, the having made 
any direct charges of that sort, but the 
general tenor of his speech did appeav to 
him to convey more than indirect insinua- 
tions to that eflcct. "IJe would not follow 
the hon. gent, in the steps of his elaborate 
eulogy, but surely if the constitution 
woriiiy of such high praise, it more parti- 
cularly called for their preventing care ; 
and without imputing motives to any set 
of men, he could not help thinking that 
they who^ WTrn anxious to remove these 
blemishes which the innovations of J^ime 
had introduced, gave as rational proofs of 
their loyal attachment to the constitution, 
as those who thought it enough tb praise 
it. He, for his part, would rather witness 
the removal of those tfefects that had 
grown upon the constitution than listey to 


the vague praises of its original excel- 
lence. He preferred those practical eulo- 
gies that took effectual care to preserve 
what they praised* Another point wai 
the right of petitioning ; this was one of 
the most valued sund unquestioned rights 
of the people. He feared that the con- 
duct of the House that session liad not 
been such as to shew their respect for that 
right. In examining petitioni^ it bad too 
much indulged in a minute and 'verbal 
criticism equally unworthy their dignity 
and their justice. He contended tha*t so 
invaluable a right ought not to be defeated 
by sophisticai cavils. The language of 
indignant complaint could not be expected 
to please the objects of it. That House, 
constituted as it then was, had been the 
subject of general complaint and distrust, 
and would, he feared, continue to be so 
till the wishesofthe country were yielded 
to in a reform of its representation. On 
the subject^ of privilege he would say 
nothing more, than that he had always 
thought that the privileges of that House 
w^ere only valuable in defence of the peo- 
ple’s liberties; certainly that he conceived 
to be the object of their creation, and in 
that view he w'as sorry to be obliged to 
give it as his humble opinion that the ex- 
ercise of their privileges during that ses- 
sion had been in certain instances hostile 
to ilie intere^s of the country. 

Bir. Ca^craft observed, that after all the 
disagre ements of the- session, in which mi- 
iiisU:r.s were left in many minorities, it 
was impossible for him to subscribe to the 
inference, that they separated with that 
unity of sentiment which the hon. mmer 
fancied to exist. He was assured tliat the 
real fart was, that the House during the 
session nad done not hing to raise itself in 
the estimation of the public. He did how- 
ever, hope that when it was again assem- 
bled it would feel tlie absolute necessity" 
of taking the course recommended by the 
petition, namely, of considering the best 
means of an economical and parliamentary 
reformation. He hailed the admission ol 
such grave authority as that of the hon. 
mover, •when he pronouyeed himself a 
friend to reform. ^ 

Mr. Wilberforce in explanation said, that 
he had not avowed himself a friend to 
parliamentary Tefornt, only that be pre- 
ferred for such consideration a season when 
the public mind was not sanguine in the 
pursuit, because then .there was no dan- 
ger of carrying the principle to a danger- 
rous extreme. " • 
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Earl observed, thatwhea specific 
grievaiices were breoght forward, he was 
miost ready to admit that specific remedies 
ba£!;ht to be considered. , lo that view, and 
^hai viewvnly , was he a friend to reform, 
always oppoaeil as he should be to general 
Undefined changes, such as was demanded 
under what the public clamour designated 
parliamentary reform. He defended the 
privileges of the House of Commons, and 

e retested against the principle of any su- 
ordinate court being allowed to decide 
upon them. — Ordered to lie upon the table. 

[BaifiEiiy Bill]. Mr. Charles Williams 
Wynn rose to move that the Hou'^e should 
resolve itself into a Committee on the bill 
for the better prevention of Bribery. 
As the probable duration of the sessK^n 
might render it impossible for him to push 
the bill to any farther stage til I next year, he 
wished to take the present opportunity of 
stating its provisions, as well as some other 
regulations which he intended to propose 
in order that they might be fully con- 
sidered before parliament again met. 

To argue the principle of the bill, was, 
he felt, superfluous. It was an axiom of 
the constitution that the elections of mem- 
bers to serve in parliament, should be I’ree 
from expence,and though some gentlemen 
might in private pretend to justify cor* 
iuption, he did not expect that any man 
would have the courage to maintain that 
argument in the House of Commons. 
Others there were who considered Bribery 
as an offence indeed against the laws,a cri- 
inen non turpe which exposed the perpe- 
trator to certain penalties, but which was 
iiot*in itself immoral or disgraceful. — On 
the contrary he must always maintain it 
to be a crime of a most aggravated nature 
against the constitution of this country, 
against morals and against religion. — That 
aorae new regulations were necessary to 
enforce this principle was evident from 
the circumstances proved during the last 
session, circumstances which had mani- 
fested to the country that |!>ractices the 
most corrupt not only existed, but were 
carried on in the most barefaced manner. 
The House had then determined- perhaps 
wisely, that it would abstain from any en- 
quiry into past offen<ro8, but would eii:dea- 
vour to prevent their recurrence. 

In this view and in this*«view only did 
he consider the act passed in the last ses- 
sion as b^ing of value/ stript as it was of 
all those provisions which could render it 
efficient. It was a solemn pledge giv^n 
by parliament to the people of their dis- 


approbation of Bribery, and of tbeir de- 
termination to adopt ipeasurcs for checking 
it. , 

If things should be allowed to proceed 
as they have done hitherto — if it is seen 
that seats in the House of Commons are 
still bought and sold, and that bribery is 
still practised,’ the House would justify 
the clamour of the enemies lo the consti- 
tution. It wmuld abuse the just hopes and 
expectations of its constituents, and appear 
to have only deluded them with promifties 
which it did not intend to perform 

The prop and foundation of the House 
of Commons was public respect,which was 
not to be attained by w'^eakness and cow- 
ardice falsely called conciliation, but by a 
firm adherence toils duty, and if one duty 
was more sacred and imperative than an« 
otber itwas that of constant and vigilant 
attention to check the inroads of corrup- 
tion. — This attention iiiust nt-ccssarily be 
unremitting, since it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that the ingenuity of vice would 
not ultimately find means of invading any 
enactments which human wisdom could 
devi.se. 

This had been the ra.se with the act for 
the prevention of Bribery introduced by 
the hon. member’s ancestor (sir W. W, 
Wynn) in the 2nd of Geo. 2, One of 
its provisions which appeared at the time 
to be the best calculated to encourage the 
<liscovery and punishment of Bribery, had 
since been converted into aa engine fur 
Its concealment and protection. He meant 
that clause which provided that any per- 
son discovering an act ot bribery commit- 
ted by anotlier, sfiould be indeninitied lot* 
all acts of the same nature which he had 
himself previously committed. 

Within the last 40 years it had been 
discovered that a person guilty of the most 
gwieral and wholesale bribery, might, 
under this ciau.se, protect himself fi-om all 
the Consequences of’ liis crime, provided' 
he should give information against any 
one of the unlortunatepersons, whose voter, 
be had purchased. 

In consequence numerous fraudulent 
actions had been commenced solely with 
this view, and members of parliament had 
stood forwards in courts af justice, prose- 
cutors of those who had voted for them, 
and avowing with an unblushing counte- 
nance, that their object in so doing was to 
procurCan indemnityfor their past offences. 

He proposed, therefore, to limit this in- 
demnity in future to the acts of bribery/ 
which "should actually be dil^covered by 
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ainy wknesi^ when examined by a com- 
petent authority, whether in a court oi 
justice, or a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

The necessary consequence of this, 
would be another clause impowering such 
court or Committee to compel an answer 
trom any witness, even though it should 
<lisclose an act of bribery in which he him- 
self had been concerned. 

By this means Committees of the IJouse 
of Commons, would be enabled to drag 
forth to public view, the bribery of votes 
or the purchase oi* seats in Parliament, 
however secretly the transaction might 
be comlucted, and persons who were im- 
plicated in such practices, would he con- 
scious that they could at no time be se- 
cure, since the accomplice of tlieii crime 
might he cofnpelled, unless he chose to 
ifjcur the guilt of perjury, to reveal their 
plicncc, . 

It Vvould also be necessary to empower 
out lees tn examine \vitriesstiS,although 
ibey should have signed the petition, com- 
plaining of an undue election, which the 
tUommidee were assembled to try, since it 
"was become a common practice among 
persons wdio wert? averse to be examined, 
lest they siiould gi*^c evidence unfavoura- 
ble to tlu'ir own friends, to sign the pe- 
tition iiiereiy in order to prevent the ad- 
verse parly Irom calling them. 

He should also propose that the right 
of petitioning aijainst an undue election, 
on the groumi of bribery, should be extend- 
ed to all persons whatever, though nei- 
ther voters or candidates for the seat in 
question. 

This had been the antient and constant 
usage of Parliament till the year 1784', at 
that time many groundless petitions were 
presented, the purpose of which, in some 
cases^wa^only to entitle the petitioners 
to a seat under the gallery. Lord Greii- 
yille had in consequence introduced an 
act limiting the right of petitioning to 
candidates, or voters and giving costs in, 
all cases where petitions should be found 
to be frivolous or vexatious. 

• The latter provision, would, of itself, he 
sufticient for its otqt ct, and the utility of 
the rcpcal^if tb^ former, would be suffi- 
ciently manifest by adverting to the mi|iny 
cases wliich might occur of the sale of 
seats, where a borough was completely in 
one interest, and every individuiA voter 
implicated in the same otlence. 

With the same view it rhight be neces- 
sary in a future session to alter in ca^es 
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of bribery, the standing order, which lU 
milted the tiim for presoating petitions to ^ 
fourteen days after the return, should be 
received in the cro^wn office. At present 
it was a common practice to delay the 
payment of bribes and settlement af aO* 
counts for treating, *tiU after those fourteen 
days should have elapsed:. 

Mr. William-s Wynn proceeded to paiv 
ticularize several regulations, ‘which ba 
intended to propose in a future session. 

He proposed that the writs for new 
elections, should be forwarded by the'ge-' 
neral post office, instead of being entrusted 
to private persons, who for their own ob^ 
jects fre<juently delayed their delivery. 

Additional reguiaiions would also be 
necessary to shoite.n the duration of polls, 
which might now be kept open for a bo- 
rough containing 200 voters, as long as for 
the county of Voik; as it was hrld tha^ 
the returning oflicer could not close the 
poll till the expiration of fourieeh days, 
provided one voter came forward in each 
hour. 

In'o inconvenience could arise from 
vesting in either candidate a right to de- 
mand that the poll should at any time be 
closed unless twenty (or perhaps thirty) 
votes shfiuid be tendered within the next 
hour. With respect to county elections 
be felt that the greatest benefit would re- 
sult fn^ni the*pioposal already given no- 
tice of by Mr. Brand, for taking the poll 
in the different hundreds, if it should be 
found practicable, but that whatever might 
be the decision of the House qji that sub- 
ject, it would be proper to enable the 
sherifts to encrevise the number of bc9oks 
or polling places, which at present wa^ 
much too limited. 

He next suggested the propriety of 
reviving the antient practice of election, 
by which, if two members were to be 
elected, and the shew of hands in favour of 
one candidate was unquestioned, he might 
be declared duly elected, although a pol^ 
should take place for the' other seat. 

Many smaller provisions had iikewisei 
been found from experience desirable, will^ ^ 
respect K> the appointrnt;fit ’ of electioi^ 
committees, and the trials of controverted 
elections, especially evith regard to the 
exchange of lists of votes objected to, thq 
increase of the^amouftt of recognizances 
for the due prosecution of petitions, and 
above all to facilitate the recovery of the 
costs where petitions are adjudged to be 
frivolous, and vexatious. 

Mr. Johnstmedid not wish (odhter intq 
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my dtmimim on the subject in its present 
stage ; be merely rose to observe, that he 
concurred with the ideas of the bon, gent., 
bot ditiered as to the necessity of the re^ 
medies he proposed. He was not willing 
to ad<ypt measures which were inconsistent 
with the law of the land* It had been 
said that the state of things in the House 
was now such, that our ancestors would 
have started with indignation,’^ on the 
contrary, he would assert, that our an* 
castors were guilty of practices at which 
this* House would shudder. It should be 
recollected that the members were in 
former times elected as in a common club, 
by ballot. The present was not a period of 
corruption, as so often asserted ; lie rather 
thought that it exceeded any former age 
in honesty and purity. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that the reason 
why bribery did not now seem to be so 
extensive, was because it was carried on 
with greater cunning and more secretly. 
He, from experience, could assert, that in 
several borouglis there existed an or- 
ganised system of bribery ; from this bill 
therefore he augured much good to the 
country. He believed the not being able 
to compel a witness to give full evidence 
to be-a chief cause of many evils. In 
case of great corruption existing in a 
borough, he would allow the neighbouring 
hundred to petition against ft. He gave 
to his bon. friend the w^armest thanks for 
the introduction of the bill. Before* he sat 
down, he took the opportunity of noti(dng 
that a letter of his to some of his hon. 
friends near him, having been surreptiti- 
published", had caused much clamour 
in the north of the kingdom, and had oc- 
casioned many advertisements in the pub- 
lic papers accusing him of attacking the 
Scotch corporate rights. He now gave 
notice, that he would early in the ensuing 
session, submit }.he consideration of this 
subject to the House, 

Mr, IjOckhq.rt tliought that the bribery 
laws in their present state, increased, ra- 
ther th^n diminished the evil. The crime 
itself was generally committed by agents ; 
be conceived it to attack the very;, vitals of 
the constitution, ‘ He felt himself bound 
to give his steady ' yjpport to the present 
bill* / 

Lord Porchesier thought it would have 
been ^tisfactory to the House, had mi- 
nisters given a pledge that they would 
further some measure for effectually pre- 
venting the eflfecfs t)f bribery, as it could 
not be thought that the mere paper bill. 


patsed in the last sesaion, could: prove 
cient to remedy the^evils of wbkdi^ 
complained, or even give them a aatisfic- 
tory chfeck. When revenue bills ^^we®e 
passed every possible means were talfen 
for rendering them effectual. This w«« 
stated lo be necessary to the public. serf 
vice ; but whenever a measure of diis ita-: 
ture was brought forward, founded - on a 
great constitutional principle, a wish to 
shrink from the subject was manifested 4n 
the part of Ids Majesty’s government^ 
though he contended they would find tbeir 
true interest in giving it their support, and 
in putting an end to bribery altogether* 
When that question was before them, no 
middle course could with propriety i bo ^ 
pursued, as such must ultimately end 
in disgrace and parliamentary reform, 
not that parliamentary reform contended* 
for by the moderate and tiic wise, but 
that which would throw the nation into ^ 
confusion. 

Sir S. Romilly expressed his entire con- 
currence with the general principle of the 
bill, and felt how important it was to the 
House and to the coimtry, that such a 
measure should be passed. Ho could not 
but express surprise tluit those who en- 
joyed his IVlajesly’s eonlidcnce, slmuld 
not be present at the discussion. The- bill 
passed in the last session w'oui I be injuri- 
ous to the cause rather than other wise, if 
it w^ere not followed up by some more el^ 
fectual measure. He could not hut ex- 
press a wish that a moderate Parliament 
tary Reform, might be effected: such a 
reform could alone prove beneficial to the 
country ; any other must be attended 
w'ith serious evils — with convulsions that 
might endanger the security of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Wharton defended the absence of 
ministers. He understood it to have been 
the intention of the hon. gent, merely to 
explain the princif>les of his .bill, and 
thought it unnecessary at that time to de- 
tain his right hon. friends. Hereafter they 
would, he had no doubt, take an opportu- 
nity of offering some observations on. it., 
lie thought it was'^hard, wheh they gave 
it no opposition, that they should be cen- 
sured for not remainihg in thct/House to 
give their sentiments on it, when in its 
present stage their support could not fur- 
ther it. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn shortly replied, after 
which the House resolved itself into the , 
Committee, in which the hon. gent, pro: 
posed, to prevent the evils alluded to by 
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|^i|. b\eni, tJt^^Jfc persopti of ^e de. 
finriptiop ke M »pak?n pf, gif ^ 

glTfli^r dopufiUes to {)||rp^9^to ^bpn pth^. 
^ Mr, -ftwtfAaaw left it fpr ifep oonsider^- 
iioo of bpp* friend, if tbo provision he 
propqfipd tp fUako womI 4 bo sufficient to 
piiplront the e^il. ^e feared it f^ould not, 
es ^ocbper'^ons frequently aborted money 
by threats. 

Abpt a feinr forther remarks the flouse 
resmpad^ tne report was brought up and 
ordered to be takeq into further conside- 
ration on that day se^qnigbj- 

[lOo^lunoa op PHYiiciANS.] Mr. 
derge^ froae to give noMce of a motion for 
next sefgion ; and stated, that during the 
interval of the late adjournment of the 
House, a communication had been made 
to him on the anltyect of certain bye-laws 
and regulations that had been framed, 
and were now acted upon by the College 
of Physicians, to the merits of which, had 
there Won sufficient time, be should cer- 


The 3fs^4 Cianceljhr, in his Majesty's 
name, delivered ^^tipwing Speech : 

** My liords and 

I^is Majesty has chni^anded us to 
acquaint you, tba'tfas the public business 
is now condud^, b^ thinks it proper fp 

f mt an eqd to the present session of I’pr^ 
iament. 

** We are commanded by bis 
to express! the satisfaction he derive^ frpOEi 
the r^uction pf the island of Gua4a|Qupe 
by his Majesty^s arms, an event which# * 
for the first time in the history pf the Wat’s 
of Great Britain, has wrested from Frapee 
a]) her possessions in that quarter ot the 
world ; and which, together witlvthe sub* 
sequent esmture of the only colonies in 
the West Indies which remained in th« 
possession of the Dutch, has deprived hia 
Majesty's eneipics of every port in those 
seas, from which the interests of his Ma- 
jesty, or the commerce of his subjects c^n « 
hp molested. 


tainly have felt it his duty to splicit the 
immediate attention of the House* |Hie 
considered those bye-laws to involve a 
questiiW of jgPcat public interest, as far as 
they aj&c^o ^be rights of some very me- 
ritorious and emine^it professional gentle- 
men- A« he couid not on the eve of aproro- 
gatipn, enter fuUy into the subject, he should 
content himself with giving notice of a 
motion hir neat session on the subject, 
should they ppt in tbe interim, find it ex- 
pedient to revise their code of bye-laws, 
and rescind those clauses, which had been 
repsesanted to him^and conscientiously 
believed ware faithfully represented as 
unjust, vexatious, and highly objection- 
able. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, June 21. 

[The Lords Commissioners' Speech at 
THB djnew OF THE SESSION.] AboQt.5 
o'clock, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor,, the earl of West- 
moreland, the marquis Wellesley, and the 
carl of Aylesford, took their seats as his 
Majesty's Commissioners. Mr. Quarme, 
the deputy usher of the black rod, was 
sent to the Commons to require their at- 
tendance. Shortly afterwards the Speaker 
and a nuiqjier of members of the House of 
Commons, camefto the bar. His Majesty's 
Commission giving the royal assent^ to 
certain bills, was read at the table by the 
clerk. The royal assent was noticed in 
the usual form to the several bills. After 
which, . .w. 

VOL. xvir. 


'' Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
'' His Majeny has conunanded us to 
thank you for the liberal and ample sup- 
plies which you have granted for the ser- 
vieps of the present year. 

** Hip Msyesty deeply regrets the np- 
cessary extent of the demands which those 
services have created ; but we are com'* 
maudod to express ito you the consolation 
which he has derived from observing that 
the resources 8f the country, jtDauifesiing 
themselves by every mark of prosperity, 
by a revenue increasing in almost all its 
branches, and by a commerce extending 
it^f in new channels, and with an increas- 
ed vigour in proportion t;be enemy has 
in vain attempted to destroy it, have eim- 
bled you to provide for the expences of 
the year, without imposing the burden of 
any new taxation in Great Britain ; and 
that, while the taxes which have been 
necessarily resorted to for Ireland, have 
been imposed upon artic]es which will 
not interfere with the growing prosperity 
of that country, you have found it con- 
sistent with a due regard to its finances, to 
diminish some of those burdens^ and relax 
some of those regulations of revenue, 
which had been felt the most inconvenient 
in that part of the United Kmgdom. 

'' His Majesty further commai.ds us to 
return you his thanks for the provision 
which you havewenablad him to make fot 
the establishment of his serene highness 
the duke of Brunswick. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

" His Majesty has directed us to 
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quaint you, that Portugal, rescutd from 
the oppression of the. enemy, by the 

E owerfol assistance of his Majesty's arms, 
asexerted herself withrigourand energy 
in making every prep&ration for repelling, 
with the continued aid of his Majesty’s 
forces, any renewed attack on the part of 
the enemy; and that in Spain, notwith- 
standing the reverses which have been 
experienced, the spiritof resistance against 
France still continues unsubdued and una- 
bated : And bis Majesty commands us to 
assure you of his firm and unaltered con- 
viction, that not only the tfcnour of his 
throne, but the best interests of his domi- 
nions, Require his most strenuous and per- 
severing assistance to the glorious efforts 
of those loyal nations. 

"His Majesty has commanded us -to 
recommend to you, upon your return to 
your respective counties, to use your best 
exertions to promote that spirit of order 
and obedience to the laws, and that gene- 
ral concord amongst all classes of bis Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, which can alone give full 
effect to his Majesty’s paternal care for 
the welfare and happiness of his people. 
His Majesty has the fullest reliance upon 
the auctions of his subjects, whose loyalty 
and attachment have hitherto supported 
him through that long and eventful pe- 
riod, during which it has pleased IXvine 
Providence to commit the interests of 
these dominions to his charge. His Ma- 
jesty feels that the preservation of domes- 
tic peace and tranquillity, under the pro- 
tection of the law, and in obedience to its 
authority, is amongst the most important 
duties which he owes to his people. 
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" His Majesty commands us to assure 
you, that he will not be wanting ip the 
discharge of that duty ; and hislMlajesty 
will always rely with confidence on the 
continued support of his loyal subjects, to 
enable him to resist with success the de- 
signs of foreign enemies, and to transmit 
unimpaired to posterity the blessings of 
the British constitution.” 

A Commission for proroguing the Par- 
liament to Tuesday, the 2 1st of August, 
was read ; the Lord Chancellor, in his 
Majesty’s name, and by virtue of the said 
Commission, declared the Parliament to 
be prorogued to Tuesday, the 21st of Au- 
gust next, to be then there holden. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, June 21. 

The Speaker took the chair at a quarter 
before 3 o’clock. The deputy usher of 
the black rod, summoned the House to 
the House of Peers, to hear Commissions 
read for passing bills, and the prorogation 
of Parliament. The Speaker attended by 
the members went up, and returned in 
about 20 minutes. He read the Speech 
as usual at the table to the several mem- 
bers, who' immediately after separated. — 
Thus ended the Fourth Session of the 
Fourth Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

[A List of the Public Acts passed 
during the Session, will be found 
at p. Txx% of the Appendix.] 
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APPEffDiX 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS OF CHEAT BRITAIN, i 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH OF JANUARY, 1810. 


CLASS 

I. Public Income p. if ii 

II. Consolidated fund iii — x 

III. Arrears and Balances . . x—xii 

IV. Trade and Navigation . .xiii, xiv 


CLASS ^ 

V. Public Expenditure . . . xv— xxK 
VI. Public funded Debt xxxi— xxxiv ' 
VIL Unfunded Debt .... xxxy, xxxvi 
VIIL Disposition of Grants xxxvii^viii 

■■■ : 


I.— PUBLIC INCOME. 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 

ORDINARV REVENUES: 

Permanent and Annual Taxes, 

Custotni I 

Excise 

Stamps 

Land and Assessed Taxes 

Post Office 

1 s, in the £. on Pensions and Salaries 
6 d. in the £. op Pensions and Salaries 

Hackney Coaches.... T 

Hawkers and Pedlars 

Total Permanent and Annual Duties.... 

Small Branches of the Hereditary Hevemie, 

Alienation Fines 

Post Fines 

Seizures 

Compositions 

Profiers 

Crown Lands.... 

Extraordinary llesumrces. 




k Customs 
) Excise .. 

|P]WM»S#Tax. 

' Arrears of Income Duty, Sec, 


f- 

LottCTy, Net Profit — one ijhird for Ireland .. 
Monies Paid on Account of the Interest of 
Loans raised for the Service of Ireland., ,. 
On Account of the Commissioners, appointed 
for Issuing Exchequer Bills for Grenada , . 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices.... 

Surplus Revenue of the Isle of Man.. 

On Account of the Interest, Sec. of a Loan 
granted to the Prince Regent of Portugal . . 
Imprest Moftey Renaid by sundry Public Ac> 

countants, Sec. Sec 

Other Monies Paid to the Public 

Total, Independent of Loans 

Loans Paid into the Exchequer, including 
3,000,000 for Ireland, and .£,600,000 

for the Prince Regent of Portugal 

Grand Total 
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Gross Keren ue. 

Net Produce. 

Payments into ExcH^er. 

£, 

s. d 

. £, 

s. 

d. 

£, S, , 

11,024,881 

2 

5 

8,568,032 

10 

0 

7,217,044 15 » 

19.571,880 

0 

Oj 

17,184,931 

3 

ill 

16,797,132 0 OT 

5,622,954 

18 

li 

5.309,843 

1 

11^ 

5.'l24'739i 2 9- 

9,063,715 

16 lOj 

8,742.483 

6 


7,863,231 17 44 

J.791,390 

17 

4i 

1,370 069 

1 

Hi 

1,168,000 0 a 

33,932 

10 

5 

33,259 

17 

4 

31,477 9 44 

52,530 

2 

4! 

51,483 

14 lOj 

51,377 0 0 

28,890 

1 

3i 

25,925 

7 lOA 

25,790 0 O 

15,857 

0 

0 

12,995 

6 

6i 

12,780 0 Of 

47,206,035 

8 

104 

41,299,023 

10 

114 

38,29 1, .572 4 ^ 







HM.-, 2,000 0 0 

9,885 

2 

1 

8,737 

14 

1 

^3,770 2 0 

7,591 

9 

7 

7,497 

11 

j 

4,838 M 1* 

14,529 

13 

3 

14,529 

13 

3 

14,329 15 S' 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 0 a 

603 

15 

10 

603 

15 

10 

C03 15 ‘ 

91,278 

16 

H 

87,379 

9 

2* 

47,921 a la 

3,397,201 

15 

4J 

3,072,761 

19 lOj 

3,072,761 JS l(tt 

5,802.491 

12 

2| 

5,638,216 

11 

1| 

1 5,593,265 0 0 

12,386,912 

13 

5 

12,134^118 

10 

H 

|12, 134,1 18 id 81 

• 26,891 

0 


26,043 

18 

3 

; 26,043 18 3* - 

458,333 

6 

8 

435,818 

15 

9 

435,818 IS ' 9 - 

2,260,436 

5 

8 

2,260,436 

5 

8 

2.260,436 5 t 

’15,000 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 

15,000 0 0 

. 104,364 

7 

H 

104,364 

7 


104^36% 7 Si 

9,717 

9 

qi 

■ 7 

• 

9,717 

9 

9* 

9,7J7 9 »| 

28,585 

1 

6 

28,585 



S8.585 1 9 

83,968 

12 1 

\\i 

83,968 t2 

Hi 

83,968 18 Ilf 

469 

0 

0 

469 

0 

0 

469 0 0 

71,904^297 ; 

12 

4J 

85,22^274 

7 

H 

62,129,781 i Si|. 

14.675.668 18 

6 : 

r4i675,668 18, 

6 

BlBEn 

186,379,966 10 10|1' 

79,902,943 

6 

3f 

ssaq 

7(P)5,4l6 « ^ 
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An ^Akoimt of the Net Itroditce if all the TPkAMAWBftT Taxm.^ GSeat BarrAt W ; 


CONSOtlDATED CUSTOMS,.. 

.i..Oiuo,; EXCISE 

i. Ditto.. ;... r.STAMPS 

? . INCIDENTS. 

Houses and Windows i758 

DUio n66 

liibabited Homes 1778 

Horses* for Riding 1785 

Male Servants 

4 Wheeled Carriages 

2;...t>icto ...A......... 

Waggons ..A 

Caru. 

Fibnale Servants 

Coaches and Chairs 1711 8c 1784 

4d* per Ltb. on Pensions .... 17SI 

3#... ..Ditto.... Salaries .... 1758. 

^e(ter Money.... 

Hawkers aud iPedlars 

S^enses 

PiPbfifefs 

Compositions 

«2^e8 and Forfeitures 

Rent oCa Light House 

^to^. Alum Mines 

Alienation Duty 

Js^Rlpes 

Legacies 

Quarantine Duty 

Canal and Dock Duty 

<£.10 percent 1793 , 

Hair Powder Certificates .r.. 1795 , 

Horse Dealers Licences 1796 . 

i£.3l)per Cent 1797 . 

Horses ..T| 

Clocks and Watches 

Additional Assessed Taxes 1798 . 

HoQses^and Windows 

Inhabited Houses 

Horses for Riding 

' Bitto .... Husbandry 

Servants 

Wheeled Carriages 

....i...;.. Ditto 

1^2*..,,.., : 

Armhiial Bearings 

Hor^ for Husbandry... 1801 . 

j>itt0...... Riding 

Rouses and Windows 1802 

Inhabited Houses 

Horses for< Riding 

Bitto .... Husbandry 

;^ale Servants 

Wheeled Carnagdl .••••■ 

^ ..i*..'... Ditto .....Js 

l>cigs,.« ii 

Houset 8^d Windows ...« ...i. ...» 1804 .. 

Inhabited Houses 

Horses far Riding . 

Ditto.. and Mules 

Male Servants <•.... 

./iQlwflafies i....... 


In the Year ended 5 Jan. 1809 


T. d» 
3,257.427 13 Oi 
15,505,080 2 6 
4,476,833 2 3 


6 

102 

185 

101 

70 

17 


2 9 
12 51 
7 S| 
10 41 


gi .rf.. 

Bair PowdeitCextificatcs 


1,483,189 5 9f 
6^5,088 8 Hi 
578,218 19 iOi 
402,370 12 4i 
^ 303,791 15 03 
317,109 10 4i 
110,118 19 l| 
59^02 7 a 


Do. !>ih jan. 1810. 


i£'. r. a, 
4,260,651 0 Ilf 
14,892,429 0 0 
5,119,467 18 4 


1,168 10 2 


103 10 0 
100 0 0 


7 0 

0 

■ -■ - -1- 


0 6 

0 

— 


18 6 

0 

101 

16 

4 

0 3 

9 

1 ■ — .... 


26,029 0 

0 

25,700 

0 

0 

34,784 0 

0 

12,509 

0 

0 

40,823 0 

0 

9,859 

9 

H 

1,080,000 9 114 

1,160,000 

0 

0 

12,125 0 

0 

12,780 

0 

0 

3,733 n 

H 

14,529 

13 

3 

680 8 

10 

603 

13 

10 

3 10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1,321 19 

2 

823 

16 

0 

6 13 

4 

6 

13 

4 

816 0 

0 

816 

0 

0 

7,200 8 

8 

3,770 

2 

0 

4,879 17 

7 

5,271 

4 

2 

54,594 0 

0 




11,445 3 

Of 

14,809 

6 m 

29,117 15 

6 

22,664 

11 

9 

10 16 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2,150 10 

H 

647 

2 

6 

145 8 

n\ 

410 

0 

0 

— . — — 

381 

14 lOJ 

... 

— 

I 8 

8 

H 

... .... . 

— 

87 

9 

6 

— — tSr \ 

‘^4 

8 

4 

— — 

— 

5 

2 

H 

538 *1 

6 

2,117 

6 

11 

104 2 

6 

200 

2 

0 

413 13 

0 

712 

8 

0 

209 12 

0 

779 

0 

0 

158 4 

0 

392 

5 

a 

748 0 

0 

7S0 

0 

0 

134 4 

0 

320 

0 

0 

128 14 

0 

512*" 

0 

0 

i;3l5 1 

3 

808 

3 

0 

6 0 

tP 

100 

0 

0 

8 12 


100 

0 

0 

10,624 5 

H 

5,305 

4 

8 

5,787 16 

2 

4,094 

6 ; 

10 

6,063 18 

4i 

8,S02 

17 

9 

15,238 13 

7 

739 

2 

0 

4,798 16 

lli 

1,286 

11 

I 

4,900 18 

2 

3,586 

6 lOf 

1,714 8 

8 

77i 

2 

2 

6.076 »2 

4 

m ] 

13 n 


140,089 
103,504 
94,693 
94,957 
62,297 12 .7| 
67,747 3 4 
34,541 5 10 
28,287 0 % 


7 0| 
5 Ilf 
5 Of 
? 




EAatt BaShum. jfi^ 

taken /or Two Years, entUng respectively 5th January 180^ and 5^h Januarif ^%\0. . 


[ro the Teal* ended ^jan. I809r 




Horse Dealers Licences 

Armorial Bearings 

Goods and Wares 

British Spirits 

10 per Cent 

Consolidated Assessed Taxes 
per Lib. on Pensions .... 
Land Taxes ..••••..•••••i 


1805 

1800 


1808 

1809 


je. 

s. 


JS. 

dn 

9,716. 

1 

H 

8,975 

17 

34,900 

5 

0 

99,105 


979,099 

3 

H 

78,525 


497,540 

0 

0 

* 75,900 

® 1. 

428,419 

9 

S| 

1^3,899 

19 

1,214,414 

15 


5,676,695 

3 6'' 

... .... 



9,000 

0 O’ 

1,126,754 

15 

3 

1,159,055 

8 ilt 


^ Sugar and Malt 

Surplusof Duucs Annually S Annual Malt. 

granted after discharging ^ mharr- o. 

X3, 000 000 Exchequer Bills'S 

charged thereon. # Pensions. 

Ditto .... Salaries. 


^Sugar and Malt 

^ ,, L AdditionalMalts, ....... 

Duhes annually granted \ jjalts 

to dischaige y Tobaccos 

^3,000,000 Exchequer BiUs^ LandTaxon6'ffices,&V.‘. 
charged thereon # „ L,b. on Pensions. . 

V.U‘. Ditto >••• Salaries... 


511,493 

5 

H 

769,076 

0 

0 

1,240 

6 

10 

162,470 

0 

0 

139,106 

9 4 

33,647,314 

0 


2,376,507 

7 

H 

174,862 

0 

0 

445,829 

0 

0 

208,591 

0 

0 

13,000 

0 

0 

86,000 

0 

0 

18,615 

0 

0 


S7,auU,Tl8 7 8 


376,477 9 (A 
696,516 14 5^ 
456 , 7^9 3 7 . 
87,841 0 0 

155,714 14 4 
34s368 0 9 

18.618 0 0, 

35,933,744 V 7f 

9,466,905 17 
994,518 0 9^ 
19.597 0- 0 ^ 
378.059 O 9 
8,500 0 0 
9.000 0 0^ 
9.000 0 0 
38,397,506 18 TRT 


III.— ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


HEADS ANO totals ot thxsk ACCOUNTS. 


Arrears dneon the 5th January 1809, from the Officers of the < Present Collectors 

Customs in England, Sec c Late Collectors ..... 

Arr^M)*'^'4« <>n Ditto, from the Officers of the Customs in Scot- J Late Collector 

land, 8cc. Present Collectors .. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in England, Ac. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in Scotland, Sec, 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, Ac. 

Balances in the Hands of the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, Ac •»•••«•• 
Arrears due on the 5th of January 1809, from the Receivers General of the Land and 
Assessed Taxes in Great Britain, Ac* 

Arrears due on the 5th January 2809, from the Officersof the Post { Irrecovcrables.w.» 

Office in Great Britain, Ac. c 

Balances in the Ifands of the t>eputy Postmasters in Great Britain, Ac. .... 

Balances due on the 5th January 1809, from the Receivers of th# Land Revenue of 
the Crown for England, Ac* * 


*£. 

41,098 

},8C» 

49 

14,466 

45,857 

^095 

37,118 

119,338 


t. dn 
18 S 
16 9| 

.1 ^ 
« n 
10 » 

1 If 

IS If 


987.So3 3 3 
<633 5 Sf 
3,436 1 Of 
39,069 3 Sf 


None. 


Balances due on Ditto, from the Receivers of the Land Renenue»*of the Crown fo» 

Wales, Ac Wolie* 

Accounts delivered into the Office of the Comptrollers of the Account| of the 

Army, Ac^ (No T<6til gllreit^) 
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Qficen md Dtportmentt lokote Aeeountt are Audited by the Conmiseioners for 
Auditing the Public Accounts ; viz. 


Csslii^ offhe Bank of England. 

ComiBmioners for the Reduction of the National 

Secretary to the said Commissioners. 

Cathie;* of the South Sea Annuities. 

Paymaster of Exchequer Bills. 

IrfsOector of Exchequer Tontine. 

Casnier''of Banki for Loans and Lotteries. 

Secretary for Contingent Expences of Lottery. 
Chamberlain of London^ Orphans Fund. 

Treasurer ol the Navy. 

Treasurer of the Ordnance. 

Treasurer of the Navy Bills funded. 

Treasurer of the Ordnance Bills funded. 

Z^pector of Roads in North Britain. 

Paymaster Oeneral of the Army. 

Jkgent to the Out- Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital. 
Bps^ckt Ftfit Commissioner of. 

Paymaster of Widows Pensions. 

Receiver General of the Customs. 

Comptroller Oeneral of the Customs. 
Commissioners for Licensing Hawkers and Pedlars. 
Receiver Oeneral of Revenues arising by licensing 
Hackney Coaches and Chairs. 

Rt^civer of the Customs. Isle of Man. 

Receiver General of the Stamps. 

Comptroller General of ilic Stamps. 

Commissary General of England. 


Agent for Regimental Infirmaries. 

His Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, and 
the First Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty* 
for Secret Service Money. 

Treasurer of Royal Military Asylum. 

Treasurer of Royal Military College. 

Receiver General of the Post. 

Comptroller General of the Post. 

Receiver of First Fruits of the Clergy 
Receiver of Tenths of the Clergy. 

Keeper or Clerk of the Hanaper. 

Paymaster of American Pensions. 

Paymaster of Allowances to Toulonesc Emigrants.. 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household. 

Master of the Robes. 

Master of the Horse. 

Master of the Mint. — Warden of Ditto. 

Solicitor to the Treasury. 

Comptroller and Cashier of Stationary Office. 
Surveyor of Somerset Place. 

Storekeeper General. 

Agent for Volunteer Corps. 

Agent for paying Allowances to retired and offi- 
ciating Chaplains ol the Army. 

Agent for Cape Breton — Bahama Islands —New 
Brunswick — Prince Edward Island. — Upper 
Canada — Newfoundland. — Nova Scotia. — New 
South Wales, — Sierra Leonp. 


Imt ftrsons Accountable befoy^e the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts, 
for Monty mprested on Account, for Ext raordmary Sen ices ; tiz. 


Barrack Masters General Abroad. 

Deputy Barrack Masters General. 

Contractors for remitting Money for Pay of Extras 
of the Forces. 

CominiAaries General, and Deputy Commissaries 
for the Purchase and Issues of Stores at Home 
nnd Abroad. 

Cbtnmissariet of Accounts. 

Ejaf^neers, ibr Monies received out of the Extra- 
^ tmiioanes of the Forces. 


Governors of Islands or Provinces, and Lieut. 
Govmmors theieof. 

Commffider m Chtef, for Contingencies. 
Paymasters of Provincial Forces. 

Purveyors of Hospitals. 

Quarter Masters General, and Deputy Quarter 
Masters General Abroad. 

Secretaries to Governors. 

Secretaries to Commanders in Chief. 


K. B.*— Any Person to whom Money may be Imprested on Account of Extraordinary Service* 
^ {not relating to the Navy or Ordnance) becomes a Public Accountant, anQ is compellable to pass 
an Account in this Office. 


2 

This Class also contains, 

** € 

Xiftjof Accounts DelKeced Over by the late Commissioners for Auditing Public Accounts to The Com- 
|imtioneTs appointed foMhe like purpose under the 46th Geo 3 ; and of the Accounts sincis icceivcd 
’ into^the Audit Office, SoHierset- Place, or since received into the Office of the sai^ Commissioners, 
which have NEtTnea been Audited, Stated, or Declared p>-compIcted to the 5th of January 1810. 

I • * 

List of Accounts Delivered Over by the l^te Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts to The 
ComipiMLoners appointed for the I ke purpose under the 46th Geo. 3 j and of the Accounts since re- 
ceived into the Audit Off\cc, Somerset- Place, or since received into the Office of the said Commis- 
^iihners, which have been either Stated or Declared ; so far a« any Balances appear to be now owing 
orlrom^ tlie Public, upon any such Accounts | — completed to the 5th of January 1810. 
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IV.— TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Value of all \iATOK't& into, and all Exports from Great Britain, / or Thra Years, 

ending 5th January \%IQ. * 



OfFICIAL VALUE of 

IMPORTS. • 

, ,, ,f M. 

OFFICIAL VALIJ«'4f 
EXPORTS. 

^ From 

Europe, Africt , 
and Amcric*. 

From ^ 

East' ItidirHi and 
Chira. 

Rrilish 
Produce and 
Manufactures. 

■ ..... . 

Mercluu»dl«S» 

Year ending 5th January 1808.... 

1809 

£. 

25,453,149 

2il,780,704 

30,406,560 

£. 

3,401,509 

5,848,694 

X. 

25,171.422 

26,691,962 

35,107,439 

£. :. 
9,395,149 
7,J862,305 
15,194,31^4 

1810 


jjote — The Actual Value of British Produce and Mauufacturcg Exported from Great 
Britain, according to the average Prices Current, and to the Declarations of 

the Exporters, was, in the Yearjending the 5th of January 1810 ^.50;9#2>76f « 

♦ The Account of Imports from tlie East Indies and China cannot yet be given. 

[The Appendixes to this Account specify the various Articles.] 


Number of Vessels, wiM the Amount of their Tonnage, which have been Annually Built 
and Registered in the several Ports of the British Emyire^ ( except Ireland) between Sth 
Jan. 1807 and Sth Jan. 1810- 


Inthc Year 1807 

In tlic Year 1808, being the Account delivered last Year, and now corrected 
In the Year 1809 


SHIPS. 

TOMS. 

770 

68,00(1 

568 

57,14(1 

547 

57^816 


Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and the Number of Men and 
Boys usually employed, in navigating ike same^ which belonged to the several Ports of the 
BuiTisii Empire^ on the 30M September^ in the Years 1807, 1808, and 1809. 


A 



In 1807. 1 

1 In 1808. i 

In 1309. 


SHIPS, 

TONS. 

MEV. 

snips. 

TONS. 

MLN. • 

SHIPS. 

TONS. 

MEN. 

England 

Jii,037 

1,797,182 

119,631 

15,32*7 

1,833,971 

119,381 

15,687 

1,875,224 

122,81.% 

Guernsey 

• 106 

9,927 

993 

no 

10,850 

1,061 

112 

10,503 

912 

Jersey 

77 

6,891 

552 

66 

5,429 


58 

5,451 

576 

Isle of Man 

390 

9,373 

2,259 

381 

9,237 

2,216 

372 

8,989 

» 2,158, 

Plantations ........ 

2,917 

184,794 

13,565 

3,066 

194,423 

13,081 

3,188 

201,247 

13,857 

Scotland 

2,615 

216,553 

15,658 

2,592 

211,950 

15,042 

2,534 

206.075 

U,730 

Ireland 

1,098 

56,901 

5,217 

i 

1,104 

53,959 

5,324 

1,119 


5,560 

Total 

* _ 


2,281,621 

157,875 

22,646 



mm 


160,598 


Number of with the Amount of their Tov^aoir, which entered Inwards 

cleared Outwari5s, at the several Ports of Great Britain, fronts or to ^ all Parts of 
the World y between the Sth January 1807, and the Sth January 1810. 


■v 



INWARDS. 

I 


OUTWARDS. 





BRITISH. 


FOREIGN. ^ 

1 ^ 

BRITISH. 



FOREIGN. 

1 

ENG- 
LAND. 
1807 . 

SHIPS. 

TONS. 

MLN. 

SHIPS. 

TONS. 

MEN.' 

a 

SHIPS. 

TONS. 

MEN,* 

•HIPS, 

TONS, 

MEN. 

\590 

1,196,872 

69,544 

3,712 


29,406 

8,924 

1,190,232 

7«,813 

3^630 


29,685 

1808 . 

8,978 

1,110,901 

69,137 

1,829 

26^1,970 

14,818 

9,431 

1,153,488 

74,372 

1.821 

272,104 

15,116 

1809 . 
SCOT. 

10173 

1,327,723 

80,938 

4,692 

722,920 

36,420 

9,935 

l,3Hi,508 

8-^153 

4,379 

674,680 

35,894 

Land. 




A 



1 • 





. 

1607 . 

2,623 

239,795 

15,453 

375 

53,541 

3,082 

2,504 

233,871 

ISjC50 

216 


l,7«6 

LLLLM 

1 2,338 

203,340 

13,617 

96 

12,922 

694 

2,492 

219,322 

15,260 

71 

10,041 

555 

1809 - 

: 2,483 

211,850 

14,'858 

230 

36,367 

1,865’ 

1 2,564 

212,644 

15,370 

151 

25,070 

1,362 







































V.— PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


PermwiCDtj 

- . I>ebt of Great Britain, Unredeemed, 
App. (A.) 


Chai^etef Management • 

» Redmtod of the National Pebt .... 

th The Intereit on Exchequer Bills, (B.) 
IIL The Civil List, (C.) 

k Other Charges 
1 t>n*the 
I Consolidated 
Fuhd, 


av. 



V. Civil Government of Scotland, (D)*- 
Vl. Other Payments in Anticipation, (E) 
o Bounties for Fisheries, Manufac- 
tures, Corn, Ac 

Pensions on the Hereditary Revenue 
Militia, and Deserters Warrants, Ac.- 

Navy, (F.)WagC6 of Officers A Seamen 
Half Pay to Sea Officers and Bounty 

^ to Chaplains 

Wages to His Majesty’s Dock, and 

Rope Yards 

r General Services. — Building of Ships, 
Purchase of Stores of every descrip- 
c lion. Repairing of Ships, Purchase 

of Ships taken from the Enemy, 

Head Money, Ac 

Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Salaries, 
Pensions, Flag- pay. Marines, Ac. 


TheVictualling Department 

Transport do for Transports, Prisoners 
of War, Sick A Wounded Seamen 
Miscellaneous Services 


Vm. Ordnance (G.) 

PX. Army, (H.)—k)rdinary Services, viz 
Por Regulars, Fencibles, Militia, In-| 
valids, and Volunteer Corps.... 

Barracks 

^ Staff Officers A Officers of Garrisons 

Ralf<»pay... 

Widows Pensions, Ac. ........ 

Chelsea Hospital 

, Exchequer Fees 

^Pay of Public Offices 


.Sxtraordinary. Services 


X. Loans, Remittances, and Advances to 
other Countries, (1.) viz. 

Ireland 

Sweden 

' Sicily 

Portugal 

Austria ..1 


.aCItM Miwli a neous Services : (FL) 

At Home 

.Abroad «... 




5.450.000 0 0 
215,000 0 0 

1,016,500 0 0 

3,689,908 3 8 

2.420.000 0 0 


3,571,139 18 10 
336,000 0 0 


11,156,830 2 
330,605 8 

213,218 17 
187,221 10 
54,777 0 

411,377 9 

129,389 4 
107,621 7 


Deduct Loan, Ac for Ir^and - - - - 

Beductfor Interest, Ac. on Portuguese Loan 


£. s. d, 
20,996,052 11 llj 
222,775 2 4^ 
10,904.450 13 0 


938.000 0 0 

67.424 17 nil 

14,483 7 6 

295,968 1 84 

67.425 8 3| 

202,737 4 3 


601,104 9 10} 
27,700 0 0 
160,930 2 3J| 


9,791,408 3 8 
5,537,488 16 t 


3,907,139 18 10 


32,123,278 

1,862,943 


1,606,038 

90,954 


r. d. 


7 3} 
15 0} 


19 Bi 
15 9 


789,754 12 


12,591,040 19 11 
5,8*72,054 0 0 
r— 


2,921,527 15 
300,000 0 

300.000 0 

600.000 0 
850,000 0 


1,172,743 18 
286^690 6 


8 


ThiiincliiideqUmS«nof431|2S4. 5. 8| for Interest, Ac. paid on Imperial Loans. X: 


19,236,036 

4,374,184 


18 S 
8 10 


18,463,094 19 11 


4,971,527 

4‘ 

4 

15 


1,459,434 

4 

H 

34,977,248 17 
2,949,960 12 

H 

3 

|82,027,288 

' 5 

“a 
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appendix (A).— Moms ]wid i» tbi Yetan etdedtrStj^ Ja^amOi^iowarda the Charges 'tf 


Permanent Funded Debt of Great Britain.* .. 
Lfant raised tor the Service of Ireland .... 

Imperial JLoant 

Portuguese Loans 


INTERTCST.' 

Aniuiitt«i lor Urjs* 
and far ' 

Terras odYearf. 

£, s, '■ d* 

17,928.469 4' U 
1,437.919 2, 1 

197,051 16' 1' 
*13,432 16 8§ 

X. da d. 

1,096,572 7 *0§. 
92,6Q7 5 11 
230,000 0 0 

I9.576.872 18 Ilf 

1,419,179 12 Ilf 


Annual Issue, per Act 96 Geo. ilL 

42 Do.**. 

Annuities for Terms of Years expired prior to 3th July 1802.. 
Ditto. ...for Lives, , on which the Nominees died prior to 5th| 
July 1802, or that have been Unclaimed for 3 Years 
Interest on Debt of Great Britain redeemed 

Ditto... Ireland ........ do 

Ditto...... Imperial do 

Ditto.... Portuguese do 

jf. 1 per cent, on part of Capitals created since 5th Jan, ITOS..,. 

Part of the Annual Appropriation 

X, 1 per cent, on capitals created by'Loans for Ireland ........ 

Ditto Imperial Loans 

Ditto Portuguese do, ..•••• 

’*'13,432 16 81, 15,000 0 0 == Repaid 28,000 16 81 


-Ch«rf«t «f iMotfcinent. 


2OQ,430 
18,128 16 
4,21$. f 


d. 

H 

i 

H 

4]C : 


1,000,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
79,880 14 6 

51,277 16 12 
4,443,519 11 8 

174,882 6 6 

28,027 3 11 


|2I,218,827 14 Si 


3,700,832 8 

626,255 10 
518,251 10 
36,693 ‘ 0 
*15,000 0 


H 

5 

H 

0 

0 . 


IJ?2,775 ;2 4§ 
1,419,179 12 llj 
^22,775 2 4 


- 


10,874.620 3 1 


32,093,447 17 


APPENDIX (A. 2 .) — Total Ammnt of the Suins actually received by the Commissioners 
for the Reduction (f the National Debt, in the Year ending bth Jan* 1810. 


GREAT BRUAIN, 

Annual Issue, 26 Geo. 3. cap. 31 

Ditto additional ditto, 42 Geo 3. c.71. 

Exchequer Annuities for 99 and 96 Years expired 1792. ....... 

Short Annuities 1777, expired 1767 

Annuities on Lives expiicd prior to 5th July 1802 
Annuities on Lives unclaimed for 3 Years before 5tb Jan. 1809 . 
X* 1 perct. on part of Capitals created by Loans from 1793 to 1 809- 
Interest on Capitals purchased by the Commrs. at 3 per cent. 

Ditto 4 percent.! 

Ditto ,£.5 per cent. 

Ditto on Capitals transfwrr*^! for Life Annuities, at X. 3 per cent, 

Returned from Account of Life Annuities. 

Paid into the Bank, a Legacy bequeathed by Admiral Rainier . . . 
Ditto by J. Burgis, X* 200 Con. X. 3 per ct. Anm valued at.... 
Annual Appropriation towards Redemption of part of Loan 1807 
Interest on Capitals purchased on account of said Loan .... 


Deduct, set apart from Sinking Fund for payment of Life Anns 


JRELAND. 

X, per ct. on Capitals created by Loans raised from 1 797 to 1 809 
Interest on Capital purchased at X* 3 per cent 


IMPERIAL. 

X, I per cent, per ann. on Capital created by Loan 1797 
Interest on Capital purchased by the Commrs. at X. ,3 per cent ^ 

PORTUGAL. 

For Redemption o^Reduced Anns, created by pan of Loan 1809< 

Applied to purchase of Stock, between Feb.*l 809 £sFeb. 1810- 
Ddfto to the payment of Life Annuities^ as above 


X. 

1. 

d. 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

54,880 

14 

6 

25,000 

0 

0 

21,111 

16 

1 

«0,166 

0 

9 

3,700,832 

8 

9* 

4,163,793 

12 

6 

213,104 

0 

0 

7,100 

0 

0 

18,151 

5 

8 

55 

11 

3 

11,488 

18 

0 

134 

15 

0 

626,255 

10 

5 

59,521 

19 

2 

518,251 

10 

H 

174,882 

6 

6 

36,693 

0 

0 

28,027 

3 

11 


• 


Repaid. 

• 


" • * 

• 

* 

- » 


• 


^ross Amount received and ^plied* 


X. 


s. d. 


10,131,596 12 
41,212 0 


1* 

4 


10,090,384 11 9i 

* 

693,133 16 111 

64,720 3 II 
15,900 0 0 


10,863,238 I'i 8 
41,212 0 4 


10,904,450 13 0 










PARL. ACCOUHTS.-MS«*ilf 
AJE^EUDIX (B.y-I»tere*t paid OH ExCms^ubh Bills, from the 5th Jen. 184^ to the 

5th Jan. IBIO. _ 

^Ondcr what Acts inucd. 


On what Fundi charged. 


47 Ditto 

cap. 3. 

$C5S. 

3. cap. 73. 

48 Geo» III* cap. 2. 

Ditto 

cap. 7, 

Ditto 

cap. 53. 

Ditto 

cap. 54. 

••Ditto 

cap. 97. 

Ditto 

cap. 114. 

49 Geo. 

III. cap. 1. 


44 Geo. 111. can. 16. - - - - - Malt Tax 1804 

Ditto 18 OT 

m - Aids, 1808 - 

. I . . Malt, and Personal Estates, 1808 • 

.... Aids, 1808 - 


Ditto 


Malt, and Pers()nal Estates, 1809 ‘ 


a, d, 

994 8 10 
8,569 13 II 
4,984 10 8- 

55,025 4 8 
569,365 16 1 
r 90,000 0 0 
75,000 0 0 

780,190 8 5 

241,655 19 7i 
37,164 9 10 
ri6'. 1,862,943 15 0§ 


A P F E ND I X (C7)— Charge upon the Coksolioated Fund, in the Year ended the 5th 
Jan. 1810; exclusive of the Interest of the Public Debt, and of the Payments upon 
E-xchequer Bills. 


£, s. 
898,000 0 
60,000 0 


CIVIL Ll^T. 

For his Majesty's Household... 

Ditto per Act 44 Geo. 3.... ... 

^COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

Judges of England and Wales.... 13,050 0 0 

Inspector of temporary places of 

confinement for Felons .... 2 

Receiver of Thame® PoliccOffice- 6,037 12 

'Receiver of Seven Public Offices- 17,199 13 
Chief Justices of the Admiralty 
Courts at Bahama, Nova Scotia, 

Msalta, Bermudas, Jamaica, and 

Barbadocs 

Acting-Judge at Barbadoes • • • • 

Judges of England ; Deficiencies 

of Salary 

Judges of Wales j addit. Salary • 

Sheriffs of England and Wales . • • • 

Keeper of the Hanaper 

MINT. 

The Master of in England .... 

«... Ditto .... Scotland .... 

Receiver of Fees in the Office of 
the Mint 

SALARIES S; ALLOWANCES. 

Speaker of the H. of C. to com- 
plete his Allowance 

Marquis of Bute, late one of the 
Auditors of the Imprest .... 

P, Deare, esq. late Deputy do — 

E.Roberts, esq. on .£.650 formerly 
paid CO the Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer 

Commissioners for Auditing the 

Public Accounts 

Salaries and Contingencies in the 

Office of Ditto 

I-nspector of Tontine Certificates- 
Chief Cashfhr of the Bank for fees- 
Commissioners 'for 'auditing the 

West India Accounts 3,500 0 

Salaries and Contingencies'in the 

Office of Drtio 6,801 11 

PENSIONS. ' " 

Arthur OnsloW, esq 3,000 0 

Earl r)f Chathsun 4,000 0 

Lord Hf athficld 1,500 0 

Lord Rodney d,000 0 


0 

9 

0 


11,000 10 9 
800 14 9 

10,386 17 5i 
1,600 0 0 
• 4,000 0 0 
3,000 0 0 

10,350 0 0 

1,200 0 0 

2,933 7 6 


1,728 6 6 

7,000 0 0 

300 0 0 


650 0 0 

11,663 14 8^ 

34,355 18 9 
500 O 0 
94^ 17 O 

0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Lord Rodney 

Lady Dorchester 

John Penn, esq. 

Richard Penn, esq 

His R. H- the Prince of Wales - - 
Ditto the Duke of York ........ 

Ditto.... .... ....Clarence .... 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto. ....Kent 

Ditto.... .! Ditto 

Ditto.... .... .... Cumberland — 

Ditto.... ....Ditto 

Ditto.... Sussex .... 

Ditto.. •••... ••••Ditto 

Ditto. ....... 4 . ..Cambridge — 

Ditto Ditto ••••.... 

Princess Charlotte of Wales •••• 

Duchess of York 

Duchess of Brunswick. 

Duke of Gloucester 

Prince ss Soph ia of Gloucester .... 

Earl Sc. Vincent 

Viscount Duncan 

Duke of Richmond ..•«*>. . .... 

Sir Beaumont Holliam,' knt. .... 

Lord Erskine 

Sir Sydney Smith 

Baroness Abercrombie 

Lord Hutchinson 

Sir James Saumarez, Bart .... 
For the Prince of Orange....* ... 

For Lord Amherst 

The Duke of Atholl 

Earl Nelson " 

Lady Nelson 

Sir Richard StracUan, Bart. •••• 
Lord Colling wood 

Sjr J. T Duckworth 

The Duke of Grafton ........ 

Sir John Stuart 

LordXake 

BOUNTIES. 

For Hemp and Flax in Scotland - 
Commissioners appointed to piy 
Compensations to Persons suf- 
fering by the Dock Act .••• 
To them, more, to reimburse Fees 

calculated short 

Salaries and Contingencies in 


923 

1 

5 

1,000 

0 

0 

3.000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

65,000 

0 

0 

14.000 

0 

0 

12.000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

u 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

4,009 

0 

0 

10, (XX) 

0 

0 

14,000 

0 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

11.083 

6 

8 

2,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

t) 

0 

l,(K)0 

0 

u 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

16,000 

0 

0 

3,681 


0 

6i 

5,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

4,580 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,£56 

13 

8 

186.214 

0 

1 

566 10 

6 

13,000 

0 

0 
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appendix (D.)— X^ist of all suck Sum and Sums of Mon^ qis heevt been ineurredf and 
become due upon Hi§ Mcijestys Establishment ybr C ivil Affairs •within Scotland, 6ear- 
ing Dale the l^th Day of June 1761, for one Fear; from Bth Ja^* 1809 inclusive^ to 
5th Jan. 1810 exclusive *£. 1^ di 


appendix (E. \.)’^Amount of Bounties paid in England and Scotland out of the 
Revenues of Customs and Excise^ between the 5th Jan. I 8O9 and the 5th Jan. 1810 ( 
being Payments in the nature of Anticipations of Exchequer Issues. 


CUSTOMS, 

Bounties on Cotton and Linen Manufac- ^ 
tures, f 

....... British and Southern Whale fishery, i 

mmrn . .. .Newfoundland and White Herring do J 
EXCISE. 

Bounties on Br'i tish Spirits ***^ 

Buss and Barrel Bounties, certified on the Ex- V 
cise for Defiriency of Money in the hands i 
of the Receiver General of the Customs .. 1 


ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

£. s. <L 

£. s, d. 

431,609 4 54 

94,472 13 9 

12,242 7 7 

12,780 4 1 

493,851 12 04 

107,252 17 10 


i. d. 

576,081 18 24 


25,028 n 8 


APPENDIX (E. 2.) — Post Office. — Pensions and Parliamentary for the Year 

, ended 5th Jan, 18i0i 

His Grace the Dulcc of Marlborough..,. 5,000 

His Grace the Duke of Grafton 4,700 

The Heirs of the late Duke of SchomWg,,, 4,000 

• £. 13,700 


APPENDIX (E. 3.) — Excise. — An Account y shewing ho'^ the Public Momss remaining 
in the Receipt of the Exchequer on the 5th Jan. 1 809» together with the Monies paid into 
the same during the Year ending 5th Jan. IS 10, and the Monies paid out of the Net Pro* 
diice of the Revenues cf the said Year in Anticipation oj' the Exchequer Receipt y have been 
actually applied;^ so far as regards the Receipt of the Excise in England, and Can be 
certained at the Excise Office. 


TENSIONS, VIZ. 


BOUNTIES. 


Duke of Grafton ..,9,000 

EarlCowper 2,000 

Charles Boone, Esq. Moiety of the Earl of Bath's.. -- 1,500 
Lord Melbourne's.... Ditto ....1,500 

Salted Provisions «... ..12,242 

• fi 

^ £. 26,242 


I included In 

I App. E. 1. 


APPENDIX (E. 4).*^Sums advanced by Receivers General of hand and Assessed Taxes, on 
Account of Ml litj a, and Deserters Warhan ts, and other Disbursements undtr various 
Acts of Parliament ; between the 5th Jan. I8O9 and the 5th Jan. 1810. * 


ENGLAND A WALKS 



58,886 8 4i 
57,796 12 4 
4,096 18 5 



7,102 R 1 
10 ,^ 1 8 
2*1 15 11 


£. 

65,988 17 54 
68,464 0 0 
4,124 14 4 


ly6»2 18 H\ S2,3B9 10 5% 


141,469 11 44 I 19,49P JO 10^1160,950 2 

















I 
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APPJpNDIX (F.) — Monies received from His Majesty*s Exchequer^ for Naval Ssft vices 
betueen the 5tk Jan. \%0d and the 5th Jan. 1810. 


RSADt OF lERVICE. 


Wages. 


Half Pay to Sea Officers, and Bouncy to Chaplains. 


General Services. 

For Gcnetal Services, viz. Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Salaries, 


Bn-llding of Ships, purchase of Stores of every Desenj^tion, re- 
pairing Ships, purchase of Ships taken from the Enemy, Head 


VICTUALLING. 

Provisions, and all sorts of Victualling Stores, paid for in Bills 


Wages to the Yards 

Bills of Exchange and Imprests 

General Services, via. Necessary and Extra Necessary Money 
and Contingencies 

TRANSPORTS. 

Freight of Transports, Maintenance of Prisoners of War, and 
Expence of Sick and Wounded Seamen, paid for in Bills at 


Bills of Exchange, and all Services paid for in ready Money 


1 SUM. 

a:. 

s. 

d. 

2,450,000 

0 

0 

215,000 

0 

0 

1,016,500 

0 

0 

2,420,000 

0 

0 

3^689,903 

rt 

8 

4,405,088 

16 

0 

67,400 

0 

0 

921,000 

0 

0 

i44,roo 

0 

0 

3,571,139 

18 

10 

. 336,000 

0 

0 


i^,791,408 


5,537,488 16 


— 3,907,139 18 10 
£. 19,*236,036 IH q 


APPENDIX (G.)^Monies paid by the Office o/Ordnance in the YearASOQ^for Hervicee 

at Home and Abroad respectively. 


X. 

s. 

d. 

4,038,529 

1 

0 

355,655 

7 

10 

4,374,184 

8 

10 


APPENDIX (H .)— paid by the Right Honourable the Paytna/tTTs General of his Ma- 
j€Sty*s from 25th Dec. 1808, to 2Uh Dec. I8O9. 

FAY and Allowances of the Forces, Captains Allowances, Off-rcckon- jC. s. d. 

ings. Recruiting, Contingencies, Bills, and Clothing 10,775,830 2 11 

Volunteers 381,000 0 0 

Exchequer Fees 129,389 4 2 

Pay of Offices 107,621 7 3 

Barracks 330,605 ^ ^ 

Staff aod Garrisons 213,213 17 6 

Half Pay 187,221 10 6 

Compassionate List «. 13,277 Q 0 

Widows Pensions.... 41,500 O 0 


Bou Austrian Government . . , 
• Total to Austria. 


in the Account under the Head of Loans^ Remittances, and Ad. 



. 13,277 

Q 

0 


41,500 

0 

0 

.... t£. .... 

411,377 

9 

1 

.. 250,000 

6,122,054 

0 

0 

.. 600,000 

600,000 

0 

0 

.. 850,000 




.. 300,000 

300,000 

0 

0 

.. 300,000 

300,000 

0 

€ 

, 0 

♦1,450,000 

19,913,094 

19 

11 


vances, 8tc. Appendix (I.) 


. 1,450,000 0 0 
18,463,094 19 11 
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APPENDIX (1.) — An Account o/ Loans, Remittances and Advances, to otherCom* 
tri^Sf in the Year ending the 5lh of Jan^ 1810. 


There was remitted out of Supplies ISOS^ud 1809, to that i>art of the Ufkited 
Kingdom called Ireland, viz, ' 

Outof Loans Anno 1808, and 1809, per Act 4-8 and 

49 Geo. 3. 

Out of Lotteries 1808, per Act 48 Geo. 3. cap. 139. 


There was also issued out of Supplies 1809, viz. 

To enable His Majesty to fulfil his Engagements 
with his Sicilian Majesty (in part of 400,000), 

Ditto to make good Advances to Sweden . 

Advanced as a Loan to the Prince Regent of«Portugal 
For Payment of Bills and Advances on account of 
the Austrian Government 


£. 

S. 

d. 

2,775,000 

9 

0 

146,337 

15 


300,000 

0 

0 

300,000 

0 

0 

600,000 

0 

0 

850,000 

0 

0 


2,921,527 15 6i 


2,050,000 0 0 


, 14,971,527 15 fif 


APPENDIX (K.) — An Account y shewing how the Mojiies remaining in the Receipt of the 
Exchequer on the 5th day of Jan. I 8 O 9 , together with the Monies paid into the same 
during the Year ended the 5th day of Jafu 1810, have been actually applied ; so far qs 
relates ta Miscellaneous Services 


SERVICES AT HOME. 

To be paid to Sheriffs for conviction qf Felons, and Overpayments 1607,9,.,,.*.. 

For defraying the Charge of the Royal Military College 1808,9 

Ditto. Royal Military Asylum 1808,9 

For defraying the Charge of the Public Office, Bow Street 1808,9 

For defraying the Charge of the Superintendance of Aliens 1808,9..., ............ 

For the Relief of the suffering Clergy and Laity of France, Toulonese, Dutch, and 
Corsican Ennigrants,, Saint Domingo Sufferers, and American Loyalists 1808,9 .. 

For the Expence of carrying on the Works of the Royal Military Oanai 1808 

Tor confining, maintaining and.employing Convicts at Home 1808,9 

For defraying Bills of the Usher of the Court of Exchequer for supplying the Court 

and Officers with Stationary, &c. 1808,9 

For Printing and Stationary for two Houses of Parliament 1808,9 

For printing and delivering the Votes of the House of Commons, and for printing 

Bills, Reports, &c. 1808,9 • 

For defraying the Charge of the Works and Repairs of the Roads and Bridges in the 

Highlands of Scotland 

For printing 1,750 Copies of 60ih Volume of Journals of the House of Commons 

1808 

For defraying Law Charges 1808,9 

Towards Repairs of Henry the Vllth’s Chapel 1803 

For re-print»ng Journals, Indexes, and Reports of the House of Commons 1809 .... 

For carrying on the building of a new Mint 1808,9 

For Bounties for taking and bringing Fish to the Cities of London and Westminster 

180« 

For the Expence of making an Inland Navigation from the Eastern to the Wcsieru 

Sea 1808 

For Works done at the tWo Houses of Parliament and Speaker’s House 1808 .... 

Fordo... do at the Speaker's House 1808 

For extra Contingencies of the three Secretaries of States Offices 1808,9...... 

Do Messengers do. 1808,9 

For defraying the Extraordinary Expenccs of Prosecutions relating to the Coin of 

this Kingdom 1808,9 

To the Ministers of the Vaudois Churches, et al. 1808,9 

For the relief of the Sufferers by Fire at Roseau, Dominica 1808 

For the Pr%estant Dissenting Ministers in England, and for the Relief of th^Poor 

French Protestant Clergy and Laity 1808, 9. 

Towards erecting the Military College at Sandhurst 1808 

V • 

To rtplace to His Majesty's Civil List Revenues the Sums issued^ thereout^ purmant fu 
Addresses qf the Hqusc of Commons, viz. 

To John Caley, Esq. to be by him paid as Rewards to Persons employed under the 
Commissioners for carrying into execution the Measures recommended by the 
of Commons respectmg the Public Records of th^ Kingdom «••• 


s. d. 

6,200 0 0 

16.500 0 0 

21,408 9 3 

11,191 19 4i 

7,548 12 6 

166,168 15 4 
38,393 6 O 

49,820 9 4 

1,942 10 10 
49,603 19 2 

.42,080 16 8 

10.250 14 0 

3,l9l<^l!i9 0 

15,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
9,391 9 3 
33,887 12 9 

2.500 0 0 

26.250 14 0 
12,100 0 0 

8,960 0 0 

16.500 Q 0 

6.500 0 0 
• 

. 3,500 0 0 
1,3^8 5 4 
49.996 9 0 

8,935 14 0 

8.000 0 ® 


fi.438 T ]| 

9 
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JfmnMli P)r*o«> Eh* Cl«rk AnwtaM to Boute of Commont, to malte up his 

Aliiwince equal to /or hi» Services during Session XS08 1,030 10 4 

Edward ColmAiPp Cltq. Ute Seijeant at ArnDS attending the House of Commons, for 

hit Arrears of Pension, One Year and a Quarter, to 5th January 1809 625 0 0 

Henry Base, Esq. for defining the Expences of compLeting the new Buildings at the 

British Museum 5,270 0 0 

Henry Gunnell, Esq. tor Compensation to sundry OiBceis of tiic House of Commons 

for their attendance oii PuVUc CoQunittees of that House 670 16 4 

George Whitum, Esq. for making and printing an Index to the Votes of the House 

of Commons in Session 1606 350 0 0 

John Clementson, Esq. Deputy Serjeant at Arms to the House of Commons, to make 

up his Allowance equal to a. 500 for Session 1808 224 11 P 

John Henry Ley, Esq. second Clerk Assistant to. the House of Commons for his $er. 

vices during Session 1808 1,622 19 0 

George Smith, Esq. Treasurer of the Board of Agriculture, for enabling the Board 

to Complete their Reports 1,500 0 0 

Richard Westmacoit, ^atuary, being the last Instalment due to h>m under a Con- 
tract for erecting, a Moimmeat to the Memory of the late Lieutenant-General Sir 

Ralph Abeferomkie 2,216 19 0 

John Flaxman, Statuary, being the second Instalment due to him under a Contract 
for erecting a Monument to the Memory of Earl Howe, in the Cathedral Church 
of Saint PauPs, London 2,21619 0 


- good to His Majesty's Civil h>si Revenues Monies issued thereout Jor Public 

Services, viz, 

*n> James Reid, Esq. towards defraying the Expences of a Plan for the Establishment 


of a Horse Patrol, for tlie better security of the Public Hoads leading to the Me- 
tropolis 6,345 16 0 

To William MelRsh, Esq. to be by him applied towards providing a supply of Pro- 
visions, and other Articles of the Erst necessity for the relief of the Inhabitants of 
the Danish Settlements in Davis'^ Streights, and to be distributed amongst them in 
exchange for Oil and other Articles which may have been provided by them to be 

sent to this Country 5,265 19 0 

To the Magistrates of the Thames Police Office, for the Expences incurred in carrying 

into eiFect a Plan for the better Security of the Shipping in the Port of London .. . . 1,299 4 0 

Te Ttiomas Nicholas Wittwer, Esq, for Allowances f<^ examining Accounts between 
the East India Company and Government, for 3 years to the 7th September 1806. 1,333 9 6' 

To John Clementson, Esq. Deputy Serjeant at Arms attending the House of Com- 
mons, for one year's rent of an l^uus& in lieu of the Apartments he resigned at the 

House of Commons 219 14 0 

To John Prance, Esq. for his Trouble and Assistance in making an Index to the 

Rolls of Parliament 439 13 0 

Tin Thomas Brodie, Esq. being his Arrears of Salary for forming Indexes to the 

Journals of the House of Lords from 5th of July 1805 to 5ch July 180C 1,623 0 9 

To Thomas Brodie, Esq. for Salaries, and oiher Incidental Expences for fortflirij In- 
dexes to the Journals of the House of Lords since 5ih July J80B 1,192 14 0 

To William Chmnery, Esq, to pay Bounty on British American Salt Fish imported 

into the Island of Nevis from Halifax 98 1 3 

To John Henry Ley, Esq. second Clerk Assistaixtof the House of Commons, to re- 
imburse him the duty of one Shilling in the Pound on the Sum of 1,500 issued 

to him for his ScTvicesduring Session 1808 76 13 6 

To certain Officers of the House of Commons, to complete their Salaries, Allowances 

and Expences for their Services during the Session 1808 4 8 

To Peter Grant, Esq. Secretary to the Commissioners of Military Enquiry, for de- 
fraying tfie Rxpences of the said Commissioners in carrying the Act into execution . 745 8 6 

T« William Chinnery, Esq. to enable him to pay tor sundry Articles sent out to New 
Soiich UTales, in tlto Ship Duke of Portland," partly for the use of Convicts and 

paitlyier Barter 1,848 9 5 

To William Chinnery, Esq. to pay a Bill on account of Convicts for 3 Months, dated 

3 1 St December 1B08..». 2,315 0 Ij; 

To Dr. William Heberden, to defray the Expences of the National Vaccine Estab- 

liilKnefit 3,163 8 6 

THb William Chinnery^ Esq. to enable him to pay Bills drawn from New South Wales, 

which became due in* the Year 1809 6 172 12 2 

To WBiiam Chinnery, fgq. to defray the Expences of Stores supplied to Mr. Palmef, 

C omito i ar y at Sydney, Now South Wales.... 114 18 1 

To the Reverend Thomas Brooke Clarke, for bis trouble relative to an Act for en- 
forcing the Residence of the Clergy •••... ^56 13 0 

To William Mellisb, Esq. to defray the Expences of the Cost, Outfit, and Cargo of the 

Vestel ** Nonh Star,*^* with Supplies for the Faroe Islands •••« 1,550 0 41 

Lord WalsinghMB, for his Attendance as Chairman of the Committee.of the House 
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To W. W«UQn, Esq. for bis >ttendaM<q m Seqeant U Arms to tbe Heuieof Bern 

during the Year 1808 1,693 0 0 

To Thoma* Telford, Esq. Tor his Trouble in making Surveys of Roads and Bridget 

in Scotland, and Expencc 5 incidental thereto 506 1 6 

To the Officers and Clerks of the Tally Court in the Exchequer, for levyiii Tallies, 

from 5th January 1806 to 5th July 1808 '7,422 12 0 

For paying ofl^and discharging certain Annuities after the rate of £. 5 per cent, being 
part of the Annuities grained by two Aas of the 37th and 4«d Yeara of His present 

Majesty 1809 60,866 17 3 

For paying the Fees on passing the Public Accounts 1809 5,000 0 0 

For Salaries and Allowances to the Officers of the Houses of Lords and Commons and 

Serjeants at Arms 1809 *5,328 8 

For the deficiency of the Grant of l808, for printing and delivering the Votes of the 

House of Commons, and for printing Bills, Reports, &c. 1809 1,641 19 0 

To the Trustees of the British Museum, to carry tfn the Trusts reposed in them by 

Parliament 1809 7,639 iV 2 

For the deficiency of the Grant of 1808, for the Protestant Dissenting Ministers in 

England, and for the relief of the poor French Protestant Clergy and Laity 1809.... 743 1 2 O 

For purenasing Buildings and Ground in and near Palace Yard, Westminster 1809— 20,009 0 0 

To Dr. Edmund Cartwright, in compensation for the great Expcnce he has incurred 
in the discovery and application of various mechanical inventions, by which he has 
rendered essential Services to the Manufacturers of this Country 1809.,.. •••.•«.. 10,000 0 9 

Fo** erecting Buildings for a Naval Asylum, and towards the maintenance of the said 

institution 1809 35,000 0 0 

For printing 1,250 Copies of 36th and 37th Volumes of Journals of the House of 

Peers 1809 .a*......... 3,057 1 . Q 

To the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, in augmentation of the maintenanca 

of the poor Clergy 1809 ..'....a * 100,000 0 0 

For Compensation to the Connmissioners appointed by Act 39 and 40 Geo. 3. for the 
better preservation of Timber in, anjJ for ascertaining the Boundaries of the New 

Forest in the County of Southampton 1809 4,500 0 0 

Foi Works and Repairs of the Military Roads in North Britain 1809.. 5,569 0 3 

For the purchase of c£.2l 1,1 U. 2. 3. £.3 per cent. ConsoUdated Annuities in the 

names of certain Trustees, producing ££,333, 6, 8, annually, being one-third 

part of the Annuity of .£‘19,000 granted to the Duke of Richmond out of the Con- 
solidated Fund per Act 39 and 40 Geo. 3. cap. 43 146,194 14 O 

For Salaries and Expenccs of the American Commissioners 1809 ................ 2,000 0 0 

To the chief Clerk in the of Auditor of the Exchequer, for his extra Trouble 

in preparing Exchequer Bills, in pursuance of the Act 48 Geo. 3. cap. 1 500 0 0 

For Salaries to the Officers, and incidental Expenccs of the Comnrfissioncrs fw re- 
ducing the National Debt 1809.... .... 5,000 0 0 

To the Bank of England, for Discount on Prompt Payments on Ist, 2d, and 9d Lot- 
teries 1 808 3,532 5 4^ 

To.... ....Do for receiving Contributions to Ditto 1608 ...a... 3,000 O 0 

To the Bank of England, fqr Discount on prompt Payment on Loan ^.10,500,090 

1808 A.... 25,951 I 3 

To ditto, for receiving the above Loan 1808 ................................ .... 8,400 p 0 

To the Lottery Commissioners, for Rewards and incidental Expenccs in preparing 

and drawing the Lotteries 1807, 8, and 9 16,850 0 0 

For incidental Expenccs attending the Execution of an Act for the Redemption and 

Sale of the Land Tax.. 1,620 9 7 


SERVICES ABROAD. 


For His Majesty ^s ForeignAnd other Secret Services 1808,9 
To pay Bills drawn from New South Wales. ... •••• 1808,9 

For the Civil Establishment of Sierra Leone 1809 

Upper Canada ...i- do. 
New Brunswick.--- do. 

Nova Scotia do. 

St. John’s do. 

Cape Breton do. 

New South Wales.. «• do. 
Dominica 1808,9 

Bermudas 1808,9 



Bahamas.... do 

Newfoundland ...J 1808 

For repairing, maintaining, and supporting the British Forts arffi Settlements on the 
iboast of Africa 1809 ..am 


177,534 16 0 
18,341 O 0 
17,360 0 0 
8,430 0 0 
5,500 0 0 
8,165 0 0 
3,100 0 0 
2,060 0 0 
15,134 JO 0| 
600 0 0 
580 0 0 
4,900 0 O 
1,98S 0 0 

23,000 0 0 


.if. 1,459,434 4 7| 
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Vlt— PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


Progress made in the Redemption of the Public Debt tf Ireland, Funded in Great 

Britain, at Ist February 1810, 


FUNDS. 

|M 

Redeemed 
by the 

CommiRtioners 

at 

lat Feb. 1810. 

total sums 

paid. 

Av^age 
Price of 
Stocks. 

SUMS 

annuallj applicable to the Reduction 
of the DEBT. 

1 

£. 


£, s, d. 


Annuity of 1 per 

£. s. d. 

Consolidated 3 per 





cent, on Ca> 


cent. Annuities- 

30,238,875 

\ 3,180,211 

2,002,057 3 4 

63 

pitals created 

545,769 4 OJ 

Reduced do •».. 

17,828,750 

3,413,755 

2,135,184 5 4 

e^ 








Dividend on 


^nsolidated 4 per 





£. 6,953.966 


cent, do 

5,054,375 




3 per cent. 


5 per cent do - 

572,000 




Annuities — 

197,818 19 7 


53,694,000 

6,593,966 

4,137,241 8 8 

62J 


743,583 3 7| 

rveciccixica oy tne 
Commissioners • 

6,593,966 




Bank Long An- 







nuities which 


DEBT Unredeem- 





will expire 5th 


ed Ist. Feb. 1810 

47,100,034 


i 

1 


July 1860... 

104,458 6 8 


Progress made in the Rede^nptkon of the Imperial Debt, at 1st February 1810 , 


litiperial 3 per cc nt 
Annuities ...» 

£. 

7,502,633 

£. 

1,020,525 

£. s, d. 

611,745 U 9 

60 

1 per cent, on 
Q^piral created 

Div^dcirJ on 
£\ 1,020,525 
3 per cent. 
Annuities — 

£■ s. d. 

36,693 0 0- 

Redeemed by the 
Coipmissioncrs - 

Usredeemed at 1st 
Febniary 1810.- 

1,020,525 




30,615 15 0 

6,482,108 




Bank Long An- 
nuities which 
will expire 5th 

1 July I860.... 

67,308 15 0 





L 

230,000 0 0 

Progress made in the Redemption of the Portuguese Debt, 

at the 1st February 1810 * 

Reduced. 3 perct. 
Annuities •••. 

£, 

895,922 

£. 

21,662 

£,m s. d. 

15,800 0 0 

1 

A^nnual Appro- 
priation .... 

1 £, s, d, 

30,000 0 0 

Redeemed by the 
Commissioners - 

Unredeemed at Ist 
FclB'uary 1810. - 

. 21,662 




Dividend on 
£. 21,662 

3 per cei.t 
Annuities.. 

649 17 2 

873,860 1 

■ 



i. 

" 



30,649 17 2 







An Account of the Progress made in the Redemption of the Public Funded Debt of Great Britain, 

at First of February ISIO. 
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VL— PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT- 


Public Fundeb Debt of Great Britain, as the same stood on the \st of February 1810. 






VII.— UNFUNDED DEBT. 

An Account of the Unfunded Debt and Demands Outstanding on the 5th Day of 

January 1810. 


Exchequer Bill^ : ** 

Under what Acti issued. On what Funds charged. Amount Outstanding. 


48 Geo. III. 

cap, 3. - 

- Aids, &c. 


Bank. 

- - ^.3,ooo,no0c- 

0 

0 

Ditto 

cap. 33. - 

- Do. ... 

. 

Do. 

. .. 3,000,(/)0 

0 

0 

■Ditto 

cap.l 14. - 

- Aids, Anno - 

. 

1809 

. . 320,000 

0 

0 

49 Geo. III. 

cap. 

1. « 

- Malt and Personal Estates 

1 809 98,000 

0 

0 

Ditjto 

cap. 

2. - 

- Aids, Anno - 

- 

1810 

- - 10,500,000 

0 

0 

Ditto 

cap. 93. - 

- Aids, Anno - 

. 

1809 

- - 13,000.000 

0 

0 

Ditto 

cap. 

3. . 

* Aids, Anno - 


1810 

- - 1,500,000 

0 

0 

Ditto 

cap. 32. - 

- Aids, Anno - 

. 

1810 

- - 5,341,900 

0 

0 

Ditto 

cap. 114. - 

- Aids, Anno - 

- 

1810 

. - 404,200 

0 

0 


39,164,100 0 0 

Taxasvry ( 

Miscellaneous Services 

Warrants for Army Services 

Treasury Bills accepted previous to and on the 3th Jan. 1810. 
due subsequent to that day 


Alt MY : 

Ordinary Services 932,198 12 6 

Extraordinary Servk.'''' * * Nil. 

• - 952, r 3 12 6 

Barrack 432,810 6 4 

Ordnance r- _ . - 1,013,360 8 S 

Navy. ... 8,263,175 0 6 

Civil List Advances J...... ... 39,924 6 9f 



19,746,493 7 OJ 

1,495,757 19 1| 

223.639 1 1 9 

11,399,718 11 5 


TOTAL DEBT UttREDEEMED. 
Bayfc of England and Annuities 1726 ....At 3 per cent 
South Sea Old and New Annuities, 1731 .... Ditto 


Consolidated Annuities Do 

Reduced Annuities Do 

Consolidated Annuities At 4 per cent 

Cons >iidated Annuities At 5 per cent 

Ai^nuities, 1797 and 1802 Do 


Total Capitals 

Annual Interest 

Annuities for Lives, or for Terms of Years 

Charges of Management 

Annuitiei^fallen in, or dead, and 1 per cent, on Annual Grants 

e Total Charge for Debt payable in Great Britain 


£* s. (1, 

12,686,800 0 0 
17,407,684 13 ll-J 
343,973,276 14 l| 
94,201,214 15 9 
64,881,996 2 2 

38,407,404 11 4 

1,8.53,480 0 9 


50,780.625 14 3 


^cxxvii] PARL. ACCOUNTS. — Great 'J&nvnAi'Sw-^DispOMition of Grants, [xxxviii 

t 

VIIL— DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 

i 


An Account^ shewing how the Mvinies, given for the Service of the Year I8O9, have been 
disposed oj ; so Jar as rclaits to Great Britain. 


SERVICES. 


Navy 

Ordnance 

Forces 

To the Emperor of Austria, &c. and to the 

People of Spain and Portugal 

To liis Sicilian Majesty, for tiie Year 1809. 
To Advances made to the King of Sweden . 
To make good the like Sum, issued by his 
Majesty’s Orders, pursuant to Addresses 
of the House of Commons, and which 
has not been made good by Parliament . 

Civil Establishments 

To make good the Deficiency of the Malt 
Duty granted for the Service of the Year 
1807, at Lady Day 1809 




SUMS Voted or Granied. 

SUMS Paid. 

1 arnidiris lo be Paid. 

o£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1 8,98^^,967 

13 

9 

18,986,967 

13 

9 

1 



5,275,298 

6 

5 

5,275,293 

6 

3 




17,459,988 

17 

9 

17,459,938 

17 

9 




3,000.000 

0 

0 

3,000,000 

0 

0 




400.000 

0 

0 

375.000 

0 

0 

23,000 

0 

0 

300,000 

0 

0 

300,000 

0 

0 




22,166 

1 

H 

22,166 

1 

H 




26,978,213 

4 

7 

26,765,531 

0 

OJ 

K 

212,662 

4 


366,211 

1 

9 

366.2 U 

1 

0 




48,526,579 

4 lOJ 

48,288,917 

0 

4 

237,662 

4 

61 


Payments for other Services, not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of 
the Year - .£.298,672 7 3^ 


Ways and Means / or answering the foregoing Services. 


Duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, and on Pensions, Offices, &c, continued 3,000,000 0 0 

Estimated Surplus of Consolidated Fund to 5th April 1810 4,000,000 0 0 

Surplus Ways and Means, i8(T8 2,757,352 3 

War Taxes 19,000,000 0 0 

Estimated Profits on Lottcrifis, 1809 300,000 0 0 

Excess of Kx».hequcr Bills, granted per Act 49 Geo. 3. cap. 2. after reserving 

sufficient to pay off .£7,34.5,200, issued per Act 48 Geo. 3. cap. 7. the Remainder • 

having been funded pursuant to Act 49 Geo. 3. cap. 21 3,154,800 0 0 

Excess of Do. granted per Act 49 Geo. 3. cap 93. after reserving sufficient to pay 
off o£. 4, 644, 100, issued per Act 48 Geo. 3. cap 114. the Remainder having been 

funded pursuant to Act 49 Geo. 3. cap. 21 1,355,900 0 O 

Exchequer Is on Vote of Credit 3,000,000 0 0 

Loan, (Part of ^.14,600,000.) being for the Service of Ireland, and .£.600,000 

for his Royal Highness the PrinccT Regent of Portugal- 1 1,000,000 0 0 

Interest on Land Tax Redeemed 214 13 10 


47,568,266 17 2J 


Total Sum granted, as per preceding Account ..*• 48,526,579 4 10^ 

Sums paid for Services not voted, as per Do 298,672 7 3^ 


Amount q^Ways and Means, as per Do 
Deficiency oEWays and Means ....... 


48-825-251 12 IJ 

47,568,266 17 2* 

*.... 1,256,984 14 1 bj 






xxxix] 


FARI^> ACCOUNTS.— Irelakd, — Public IttCome* 


£*i 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS OF IRELAND, 


FOR THE 


VEAH ENDED FIFTH OF JANUARY, l8lO. 


I.— PUBLIC 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 

cross Receipt 
within the Year. 

Total Receipt to be 
Accuuntea for. 

Re-payments, 
Drawbacks, 
Discounts, Ac. 

Charges of 
Management. 

Ordinary Rr.venue, 

£. s. d. 

X. s. d. 

j:. s. d 

X. s, d. 

Customs 

S.OH.'ISS 2 8J 

3,203,770 11 5 

123,030 13 51 

392,952 18 8| 

Excise 

l,485.87fi 7 7| 

2,282,277 6 5 

32,197 4 84 

255,229 4 9| 

Stamps 

703, o93 0 10| 

818,468 19 9^ 

207,258 13 3^ 

39,563 10 1 

46,784 14 nl 

pQst Office 

180,670 16 

16,721 9 2 

93,343 1 1 2| 

Poundage Fees 

23,611 4 

25,611 4 

- 

. 

Pells Fees 

5,122 4 lOJ 

5,122 4 U)i 

. * . 

... 

Casualties 

4.043 18 6 

4,043 18 6 

- 

- 

Total Ordinary Revenue . . 

5,416,715 15 bi 

6,551,552 18 5J 

211,512 17 4| 

788,310 9 4| 

JExtrnord'tnary Resources. 
Gain by Exchange on Sums 





received from Great Bntain 

2,838 4 2 

2,838 4 2 

. • . 

. - - 

From the Commissioners of 
the Navy on account of Ad- 
vances made by several Col- 



. 


lectors in Ireland, for Sea- 
men’s Wages, &c 

46,r30 15 Oi 

46,730 15 OJ 



Paymasters General on ac- 
count of Advances made by 
several Collectors in Ire- 



■ land, 8cc 

1,192 17 111 

1,192 17 Hi 


... 

Great Britain, on account of 
the Profit of Lotteries of 
1808 

138,738 8 5§ 

158,738 8 5§ 

- 


County Treasurers, paid to 



several Revenue Collectors. 

1 1,410 17 11 

21,669 6 7 


- - - 

County Treasurers, paid to se- 
veral Revenue Collectors, 




on account of Deficiencies. 

120 0 0 

1,375 7 OJ 

... 

. . - 

Other Monies paid to the Pub- 
lic 

31,032 15 Hi 

31,032 15 114 

- 

« 

Afipropriaten L/uties for Local 



, 


OltjccU. 





Manufacture 

1,749 8 111 

1,813 1 10 

- • - 

- - . 

Improvement of Dublin .... 

7,274 15 0 

7,343 2 6 

- 

... 

Repairs of the Royal Ex- 
change* and Commercial 





Buildings, 

1,769 2 6 

2,142 15 2 

' . . . 

1 . . . 

I^tgai) Navigation, . .... 

838 f9 0 

877 16 5i 

685 2 S 

7 13 9 

Inns of Cttim 

1,107 3 4 

1,107 3 4 

. • - 


TotaLlndependent of Loans . 

5,671,519 3 

6,828,414^1.2 11 J 

212,198 0 Oj 

788,318 3 1| 

SSmmSSSSm 




Loans paid into the Exchequer 
in the Year ended the bih 
of January 1810 

f 

i ■ 

4,261,919 0 10 

4,261,919 0 ‘tO 

• - • 


• 

Grand Total 

9,933,438 4 6j 

11,090,333 13 Vi 

212.198 0 0§ 

788,318 3 1| 

• 

t 

• 


1 1 








xli] 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.~IaELAND.— PttA/ic Income* 


labKi 


CLASS 


4. Public Income .... p. xxxix— xlii 
JI. Consolidated Fund . . .xliii,xliv 
III. An REARS AND BALANCES .... xlv 
ly. Trade and Navigation .... xlvi 


CLASS 


V. Public Expenditure . • xlvii — liv 

VI. Public FuInded Debt lv,lvi 

VII. Unfunded De^t Ivii 

VIII. Disposition of Grants . Iviii — Ixiv 


INCOME. 


Total Payrnrrls 
out of lllC 

Cross Rf venue. 

Net Produce, applicable 
to Niiiiunni Objects 
and to ravincnts into 
tike Exchequer. 

Payments on Account 
of Militia, liesarters 
Str-iKuling Seuinen, 

A nu ofRcsenre, 
and Kortilication 
Compensation. 

Bounties for 
promotinf the 
Fisheries, Linen 
Manutacture, JIrc. 

Total Payments 
out of the 

Net Produce. 

Payniems Into tb« 
Exchequer. 

X. 

s. 

(L 

X. a. 

t/. 

X. S. (i. 

X. s. 

d. 

£. s. 

rf. 

1 

cT. 

3L5,9Sr> 

12 


2,692, V 86 19 



44,881 19 


44,881 19 

n 

,2,471,743 

5 OJ 


9 

G 

1,994,850 16 


93,001 18 5 

30,229 11 

2 

123.231 9 

7 

1,099,461 

8 6 

86,348 

4 

H 

732.120 15 

H 

... 

- 

. 

. . . 


617,151 

11 2i 

1 K).065 

0 

H 

97.193 12 

11 

- - 

- 


- - - 


57,470 

7 *1 




2.i, 1 1 4 

H 

- - - 


- 

.. . . 


25,611 

4 U 




’2 4 

104 

.. 


• 

- . - 


5,122 

4 l(lj| 

- 


- 

4,043 18 

6 

- 

- - 

- 

w - . 


4,043 

18 6 

999,8,23 

6 

S3 

,-.,551,729 11 

9| 

93,001 18 5 

75,111 10 


168.113 8 

h 

4,280,603 

19 4 

- 


- 

2,838 4 

• 

o 


- - 

- 

. . . 


2,83S 

4 2 

- 


- 

• 

4fi.730 15 

Oi 


- - 


. . . 


46,730 15 OJ 

- 


- 

17 

• 

‘s 

. . . 

- - 

- 

- - . 


1,192 

17 m 

• 



• 

158.738 8 

5i 

. • > 

- 

- 

. . - 


158,738 

. 

b H 

- 


- 

21,669 6 

7 

. . • 

- - 

- 

. - . 


817 

1 3 



- 

1,375 7 

04 






1 


- 



31,032 15 

lli 


- - 

- 

- - - 


1 31,032 15 Hi 




• 

1,813 1 

10 

- r * 





1,382 

0 8 

- 


- 

7,343- 2 

6 

. 

- 

- 

- • - 


7,343 ■ 

0 0 




2,142 15 

2 


f 


- » • 


lf775 

0 0 

692 

16 

5 

IS5 0 

Oi 

« - - 




1.50 

0 0 

' - 


- 

1,107 3 

4 

- - - 

- 


• 


1,107 

3 4 



m 

5,827,898 9 


93*001 18 5 

75,111 10 


168,113 8 ! 

H 

4,533,911 

6 1§ 



1 



• 

• 


• 






■ 

4,261,919 0 

10 

• • - • 

- - 

- ■ 

. . - 


4k26l,919 

0 10 

|U0U0,5i6 

D 

H 

10,089,817 -10 


93,001 18 5 

75.111 IQ 


168,113' 8 9i[< 

1,-95,830^ 

6 Ilf 


1 

• 

I 

t 
















II.— CONSOLIDATED FUNI^. 


xlfiij 


PAUL. ACCOUNTS.-t—Ireland*— Fund, 



[xliv 



xlv] PARL, ACCOUNTS. — Iket.and. — Arrears and Balances.— Trade, ^ [xlvi 

III.— ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


/ S. 

BaLinccs due on 5ili Jan. 1810, from the Deceased and Dismissed Collectors of Cystoms 36,172 1 1 9J 

Ditto. ...Ditto Ditto... of Excise 133,674 4 

Ditto Ditto Ditto.. .... Hearth-money Collectors Balances 61,280 16 


IV.— TRADE AND NAVIGATION. • 


lvalue of Imports artd ExpoRST,^’or three Years* 



OFFICIAL VAI.Ut of 

OFFICIAL VALUE of 


• IMPORTS. 

^ Irish I'loducti and 
Manufacture* Exported. 

Foreign and ColoniaD 
Mtrchaiidice Exported. 

Year endin:^ 5th Jan. 1808 

' 1809 

1810 

X. s. d, 

6,637,907 16 7^ 

7,129,507 11 lA 
7,471,417 5 1 

<£. s. d. 

5,307,806 16 4 

3,696,897 3 51 

5,408,910 19 9i 

! X. 

150,370 
235,694 
330,933 

*, d, 

3 

6 llj 
5 4 


Note, — ^The real Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported in the Year 

ending the 3th Jan. 1810, computed at the Average Prices ciirrcnr, was £. 11,464,265 8 2;J 


Number of Vessels, xcitk the Amount of Mci’r Tonnage, hnilt and registered in the several 

Ports o f Ireland, in T hrcc Y ears* 



1 VESSELS. 

TONNAGE. 

Year ending 3th January 1808 

1 53 

1,838 

1,235 

1.634 

1809 

52 

1810 

1 ‘5* 




N ujnber of \ xoith the Amount of their 'Ponnage, drwr/ Number of Men usually 
e?nploycd in Navigating the same, that belonged to the several Poj'ts of Ireland, in the 
Years ending oOt/i September iSOr? 1808, and 1809, respectively. 


- ' •• m 

1 VESSELS. 1 

1 TOWAGE. I 

1 MEN. 

On the 3(Vh September 1807 , 

180S 


mmwm 

K 

■ESQHl 

1S09 



o/Wessels, with the Amount their Tonnage, that entered. Inwards and. 
cleared Outwards in the several Ports of lRr.LAND,ym/w orfo atl Parts of the World, in 
the Three Years ending the Bth of January 1810. 


Yearsending 5th January 

1808 

Ti* 1809 

.. ’ 1810* 


Years ending 5tU January, 

1808 

1809 

" ’ ’ 18H) 


INWAKOS. 


/ r 

IRISH. 

BRITISH. 

FOREIGN. ^ 

• 

SHIPS. 

TONS. 

MEN. 

SHIPS. 

• 

TONS, 

MEV. 

SHIPS 

TONS. 

MEN. 

1,503 

1,383 

1,546 

107,733 

111,614 

103,698 

7,231 

7,485 

7,217 

6,836 

7,189 

5,975 

652,946 

696,403 

535/Z99 

36,5i5p 

38,426 

30,648 

”^61 

159 

343 

78,533 

25.356 

36,946 

4,674 

1,580 

3,525 

. OUTWARtfc. • 

^ 

1,320 

1,405 

1,527 

97,856 

r08,435 

109,144 

6,797 

7,221 

•7,398 

6,294 

6,473 

5,877 

n! 

34,631 

35,715 

30,477* 

418 

163 

333 

/2,662 

27,856 

56,267 

y 
















PARL. ACCOUNTS.— Iksland. — Public Expenditurt, 


t-Tlviii 


xlvii] 


V.v-PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


I. For Interest on the Funded Debt of 

Ireland, including Annuities for 
Lives and Terms of Years ; also 1 
per Cent, for the Reduction of the 
Capital created by Loans since 1797, 

(A. I U 2.) 

For Charge of Management tliercon .... 
There was also applied towards the Re- 
duction of the National Debt 

Whereof was applied towards the Re- 
duction of the National Debt — . 

Total on account of Interest 

Ditto, for Charge of Management 

Ditto, on account of the Reduction of the 
National Debt 

II. Interest on Exchequer Bills (BO .... 

. XU. Issues for purposes appointed by 

the Parliament of Ireland prior to 

the Union, &c. (C.) 

IV. Issues from Appropriated Funds 
■ for Local Purposes (D.) .......... 

f Civil List 

V.< Pensions 

Q Other Permanent Charges (E.) ..... 

VI. Payments in Anticipation of Exche- 
quer Receipts : (F. 1 & 2.) viz. 

Bounties from Excise 

Bounties from Customs 

Militia and Deserters Warrants, ice, 

VII. Ordnance (G)... 

VIII. Army. (H.) Ordinaiy Services ; 

Vi*. 

Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer 

Corps 

' Commissariat Establishment 

^arracks 

Staff Officers and Officers of Gar- 
risons 

Half Pay, Supernumerary, and re- 
tired Officers 

Officers Widows 

.Royal Hospital, Kilmainham ..... 
Public Officers, their Deputies, 
Clerks and Contingent Expences 

• 

ExtraordinaryStfffice 

IX. Miscellaneous Services, (I.)«.... ' 
LasUy, Votcof Credit, (K 


jC, s. d, 

3,770,451' 1 8 

67,635 8 4 


3.838,086 

10 

0 

1,178,132 

1 

13 


2,529.953 

14 

H 

19,999 

1 


1,178,132 

15 

H 


44,881 19 
30,229 11 2 




d. 


19,999 1 llj 


147,083 

9 

Oi 

87,700 

15 

Oi 

198,014 

3 

H 

75,111. 

10 


93,001 

18 

5 

2,329.533 

0 


182,950 

13 


420,251 

1 

9 

68,125 

2 

H 

25,181 

3^ 

2J 

4,379 

6 

8 

74,590 

0 


9,466 

14 

00 

3,314,477 

3 


176,935 

2 

Hi 

3,491,412 

6 

H 

397.871 

13 

0 

222,432 

17 

H 


^ t 


£. 


3,858,085 n nj 
21>,940 J I 0^ 


583,265 18 OJ 
10,139 0 4 

432,798 7 2^ 


168,113 8 9| 
680,200 0 7 


5,392,828 13 7^ 


9,874 25‘> 14 M| 








xlix] PARL. ACCOUNTS.— lRELAND.~JRMi/itf Expendkure, [1 


(A* 1.) — joazW out of the Receipt of the Exchequer^ in the year ending the SthJan* 
1810^ towards defraying the Charge of the Public Funded Debt o/ Ireland. 



t 

» 

inliTPSl and Anniulies 
lor Livfs and I’erms I 

charge of 


of YearSj 

• 

, &c. ; 

ManagrnjcnU 


£. 

s. d. 

X. s. d. 

Interest, 5c c. on the Public Funded Debt of Ireland 

3,770,451 

1 8 

19,999 1 Hi 


1 9,999 

1 Hi 


Annual Issue for tlic Reduction of the National Di^ibt 

3,7^>0,4.50 

67,633 

8 4 



3,833,083 

11 nj 



(A. i2.) — Total Amount of the Sums actually received hythc Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the Nation" AL Di irr, in the year ending !jfh Jan, 1810. 


Annual Issue «... 

Expired Annuities 

A])propriaik>n ot 1 per Cent, per Annum on Loans since 17‘J7 


Interest on Debt of IrclaJirl redeemed 


In Great Briuin. 

In Ireland. 

# 

X. s. il- 

579, SIT 10 U 

X. s. d. 

67,635 8 4 

9,972 7 6 - 

174,037 2 9 


231,644 18 7 

132,806 9, 1 

79.7,681 7 1 

884,45 1 7 8 

384,431 7 8, 


1,178,132 i3 7J 

* 


CB.') Interest on I’iicnF.Qrr.ii ISiu.s, -<eitli the Tuyments wade in the Year from the 5th 


Jan. 180<; to the 5t/i Jxin. 1810. 


There remained Interest on Exchc(}uer Edls unclaimed on 5lh January 1809 ... 
Charge for Interest at b per Cent. 

On JB 541,000 13f. 4./. from 5lii Jan. 1809 to 4th Jan. 1810, when paid off ... 
On .£.114,002 KL’ 0:^. from 23th March 1809 to 23lh September following ... 


Deduct Interest unclaimed on the 5th January 1810 

Total Payments for Interest on Exchenuer Bills, in the Year to 5tli January 1810 


c£. 


d. 

23 

3 

Ci 

27,083 

6 

8 

. 2,831 

11 

5 

2:?, 938 

1 

si 

17 

10 

5 

29,940 

11 

Hi» II 


((JJy^Payments inadc in the Year eliding the 5ih JaniK^ry IS 10, for Purposes appointed 
hy the Parliament ry* Ireland jonor to the Union, 


Lottery Prizes 

Principal of Exchequer Bdls ....... 

Discount on prompt payment of Loan Deposits 


jS. s. d, 
44 0 0 

541,9^6 13 4 
41,235 4 8^ 


38.3,263 IS Oi 


VoL, 


(PJ 












iiii] PARL* ACCOXJNTS.^lMEiiAVD^^Publtc Expeniihire* [liy 

(F.) 2- ^Amount of Payments out of the Revenues of Customs for Bounties, Militia, 
Ahmy of Reservj, Deserters Warrants, Sfc. in the Year ending the 5th of 
January 1810 , being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts- 


Bounties to Distilleries .^.30,223 12 0 


to Spirit Retailers 5 19 2 

Payments for Militia • 83,735 11 10 

.-.-Army of Reserve 3,136 5 3J 

Deserters Warrants 992 0 0 

Fortification^ 1,068 1 Ij 


.£.123,231 9 7 


{O,)^ Money paid to the Office of Ordnance, in the Year to the 5th January 1810 . 


Payments to the Ordnance for the Grants of 1809, 


4'*C80,200 0 0 


(H.) — Monies paid on Account of His Majesty^s Forces in Ireland, i/i the Year ending the 

5th January 1810 . 


s, d» 

Regiments of the Line and Foreign Corps---...* 1,273,291 9 1 

Militia 833,880 5 7 

Volunteer Corps .....r. 33(>,862 17 3 

Military Hospitals 10,135 7 10 

Royal Military Infirmary 4,007 17 10 

Officiating and retired Chaplains.. 1,335 2 llj 


Commissariat Establish^icnt 

Barracks 

Staff O/iicers and Officers of Garrisons.. 

Half Pay Supernumerary and rdtired Officers 

Officers Widows * • 

Royal Hospital near Kilmainham 

Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks and Contingent Expences . . 


Extraordinary Service • 


£. 



JT. 

d. 

2,329,533 

0 

6f 

182,950 

13 

nj 

420.251 

1 

9 

68,125 

2 

or 

25,181 

3 

H 

4,379 

6 

8 

74,590 

0 

84 

9,466 

14 

8* 

3,314,477 

3 

6i 

176,935 

•2 

1'4 

3,491,412 

6 



"^—Payments in the Year ending 5th January 1810 , /or Miscellaneous Services. 


• 

Public Officers for several Services 

Public Hospitals and SchoOls 

Miscellaneous Services 

Public Boards 

Inland Navigations •* 

Improving Howth Harbour, to complete «£. 10,000, granted Session J808 

Board of First Fruits, in part of *£’.50,000, granted by 43 Geo, 3. chap. 158. 

-f. 


£. 

X. 

d. 

1,780 

0 

0 

130.721 

0 

0 

129,335 

13 

3* 

51,449 

0 

0 

56,209 

1 • 

n 

3,814, 

. 8 

8i 

24,562 

10 

0 


m 

m 


— — — 

(Ji,).^Paymentsfrom the Vote of Credit in the Year fading *5th Jan. 1810 . 


Amount of Payments from the Vote of Credits 


i£'.222,432 17 6^ 





Iv] 


PARL. ACCOUNTS. — Ireland.— Pu6/>c Funded Debt. 


[Ivi 


VI.— PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


Public FuxnuD Debt o/’lRLLAxn. /lir the Year ended the 5th January 1810. 


Sums^ Raised - 

Payable in Dublin: 

JC.j 1(L. per Cent- per Annum 

Ji A per Cciu per Annum 

£,b per Cent, per Annum 

Payable in London. 

uC.5 per Cent, per Annum 

<£■.3 per Cent. Consolid.itcd Annuities 

,^.3 per Cent. Rxdueed Annuities 

£A per Cent Consolidatt d Anr.uitic.s 

per Cen?. Consolidated Navy Annuities 

Annital Charge. 

Aniuial I merest 

Annuities ^ n Lives or Terms of Years 

Cliari*e of Manap.ement 

Pursuant to Act of 3“ Geo. for Redemp ion of Debt il.eu 

existmj]; - — 

By Acts providing 1 per Cent- for tecdcinpuon of Debts create-d 
since 17y7 


Total of Annual Lxpcncus.... 


Bi iiish Cun 

uiicy 


irisit Ciirn 

ncv. 



S. 

tl 

£. 

S, 

c/. 

53.826,652 

2 

11 

8, t "0,972 

17 

1 




227,601) 

0 

0 

i 



1 ■,87--,45('- 

n 

3 

l,900,0v70 

0 

0 

2,058,333 

t> 

8 

::0,2 3,875 

0 

(> 


5 

0 

17,82. ,750 

0 

0 

19, Ui,47y 

3 

4 

5,()54,::-75 

0 

0 

,475,572 

18 

4 

57i,(;00 

0 

0 

6 19,666 

13 

4 

2, 854, .331 

6 

2 




! 2. '1,684 

7 

fi 




2U,927 

15 





80,181 

18 

4 




' 765,225 

i4 


j Total Prlncijxil 

;h942,351 

o 

‘o,;- 

81,510,856 

Zb 0 


An Account of the Progress made ht the llr.Ducnox of (he Pi i;i A: j'un ded Debt of fiiE- 

l.A 'SDy to (hi^ bi h of Januui ij IvSlO. 


e£. S. il. 

Stock Redeemed by Sinking Fund.... 3,4:3.’;, S3'2 7 7 

Total Sums Paid 2,80U»766 8 8 

Sums Annually apjilicablc in Ireland to the Reduction of the Kational Debt, 

Annual Inramc of Loans 254,144 1 1 

Annual liiLciest on Stock Redeemed 146,237 13 1 


At the F.stabUslimcnt of the Sinking Fund, X-lOa.afjO per Annum was granted for ‘lie then existing 
Debt; — ,£.32,564. ll.v. ftd. of which was appr»priat<’d to the Redncfion of Money borrowed for 
Irekip.d, by the government of Great Britain, in tlic year 1797 ; and .£’.67,636. Us, 4fr'. witli .£’.12,546. lOj. 
per Annum expired Annuities, wliieli feU in afterward, to Remainder of the Debt due by Ireland, prior 
to the year 1797, wRfcou»‘ any References to ihc Amount. 

h * 

The Money borrowed for Ireland by the government of Great Britain is rot intlUdcd in the above 
Statement, being sc tiled for in England by the Lords of the Treasury of Ireland, and can only be pro- 
cured from the Commirsioners io¥ Reducing the Katiqnal Debt of England. 



Ivii] PAUL. ACCOV^TS^-^lviV.iuA'ifiiy.^Unfunded Debt. ’-^Disposition of Grants, [Iviii 

VII.— UNFUNDED DEBT. 


— ~~ — ■ — ^ — - — • — ^ — — 

An Account of the Unfunded Debt ry^IiiEEAS^D, and Demands Outstanding on the 

5fh Day of January 1810. • 


Loan Debentures. 


JO. 5. d. 


£. s. d. 


Residue of Debentures bearing ^£.4 per Cent. Interest to the 
Year 1 78s, provided for by the 27 and 28 Gqo. 3. but not 
ejaimed by the Proprietors,* viz. 

Old Loan 

Loa!» by Lottery 1780 

Loan by Lottery 1781 


Exchequer Bills. 

Outstanding Exchecpier Bills, provided for by several Acts of 
P.a i.MTient, but not claimed by the Proprietors. 

Payable 24 ’.une 17S.8 

. , - - bdto 1720 

- - - . Ditto 172 • 

- - - - Duto ISO! 

- - - -D;Llol80:) 

Exch.C'Uier Bills not in course of Payment till after the oth Jan. 
IS 10, bv 49 Geo 2'. cliap. 79. — Payable <jii oi behjrc4ih Jan. 

P<n. (.£500,000 livitish., * 

By 49 Geo. 3. ch. 78. issued as a Prtaruum attaciicd to Loan oi 
X.l ,250,000. made in Ireland, payable 25tli March 1813.,.. 


27.5 0 0 

1,220 0 0 

730 0 0 


(.a) 2,225 0 


8 

6 

8 

50 

0 

0 

loo 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 


(.a) 358 6 


541,666 13 4 

114,062 10 0 

(b)655,729 3 


C 


vS 


4 


Lottery Prizes. 

Outstanding Lottery Prizes of the several Lottencs from 17S2 to ISOI (a) 26,1.53 0 0 

« . ■ - — - .. 

Total 684,465 10 0 


(a) Provision has been made for these sums by several Acts of Parliament. 
ij>) To be provided lor.* 


VIII.— DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


An Account shewing hoxv the Moni es granted for the Skuvick of the Year IS09, have been 
disposed of ; no fur as relates to I upland ; stated in Irish Currency. 


■ 

SERVICES. 

STTMS Granted 

SUMS Paid. 

KKMAINS. 

Forres 

^ X. s. r/.» 

3,991,900 19 Oi 
680,200 0 7 

J ,780 0 0 

134,268 9 \ 

.51,499 0 0 

130,721 0 0 

£. S. (i. 

3,314,477 3 7 

(180,200 0 7 

1,780 0 0 

129,335 JJ5 .iV 
51,449 1) 0 

130,721. 0 0 

£. S. d. 

677,4^ 15 3| 

9,^2 15 lOJ 

Ordnance 

Public Officers for several Services — ..... 

Miscellaneous 

Public b'tirds 

Public Hospitals a»d Schools 

4,1>95,319 8 94 4,3y7,96'> J7 5 | 

687,356 1 1 


END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1810. 



lix] PAUL. ACCOUNTS. — B^empiion$/r&nf Propetiy Tax^ px 

Account of all Exemptions granted to Forbigneus, in respect of the Duty on Divi- 
dends on the various Funds of Great Britain, and on Dividends of the East India 
and South Sea Companies ; under the Property Tax ; /row the Quarter ending in 
October 1808, to the Quarter ending in October I 8 O 9 inclusive: 

Also, an Abstract of the total Amount of the Exemptions granted in each Year for the 

last three Years. 


Paj/abk on 5th January 180.9. 



PRINCIPAL. 

DIVIDEND. 

DUTY. 


£. 

5, 

cl. 

£. 

Sm 

d. 

£. 

s. 

rf. 

3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities 

i 1,155,523 

9 

5 

176,331 

1 

4 

17,632 

1 

10 

5 per C^nt. Navy 

212 , 214 . 

15 

1 

3,305 

6 

2 

529 

12 

8 

£ast-lndia Stock 

445,822 

19 

7 

23,405 

13 

2 

2,340 

6 

9 

South -Sea Stuck 

1,112,912 

19 

0 

19,477 

12 

3 

1,947 

11 

0 

South-Sca Annuities 1731 ... 

154,734 

17 

4 

2,320 

19 

n 

232 

1 

3 

New S:>uth'Sea Annuities 

312,218 

>7 

6 

1,683 

8 

5 

768 

4 

10 

3 per Cent. 1726 

82,058 

15 

6 

1,239 

17 

5 

123 

19 

3 

5 per Cent Imperial 

80,102 

10 

0 

1,201 

10 

8 

120 

2 

10" 

Imperial Annuities 

1,205 

19 

0 

602 

19 

6 

60 

5 

n 

Irish Tontine 

2,318 

10 

6 

1,239 

5 

3 

125 

13 

9§ 

Exchequer Annuities ......... 

293 

13 

0 

146 

17 

6 

14 

13 

9 


Total .... 

... 

!£. 

238,974 

11 

9 

23,894 

13 ioi 

Payable on 5th April 1 SOp. 


PRINCIPAL. 

DIVIDEND. 

DUTY. 



s. 

d. 

£. 


d. 

£. 

s. 

rf. 

3 per Cent. Reduced Annuities 

2,208,285 

3 

8 

33,124 

2 

1 

3,312 

2 

8 

4 per Cent 

808,836 

13 

3 

J6,177 

0 

p 

1,617 

10 

3 

Old South Sea 

303,703 

11 

3 

1,555 

10 

4 

733 

7 

8 

Long Annuities 

6,172 

13 

4 

3,086 

6 

4 

308 

7 

11 

5 per Cent. 1797 

39.023 

8 

10 

973 

17 

IL 

97 

8 

3 

3 per Cent. Irish 

31,970 

0 

0 

1,299 

3 

0 

129 

18 

6 

Irish Annuities 

330 

18 

10 

165 

9 

4 

16 

U) 

9 

Exchequer Aniiu'ties 

282 

il 

4 

l-fl 

3 

B 

14 

2 



T ocal .... 

.. . 

.ot. 

62,324 

17 

3 

6,23 1 

8 

Wi 

Payable 

on 5tli July I 8 O 9 . 







PRINCIPAL. 

* 

DIVIDEND. 

DUTY. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

Jb. 

s. 

d. 

£^ 

s. 

d. 

3 per Cpnt. Consolidated Aunuiiies... 

1 1,452,874 

14 

10 

171,792 

13 

3 

17,178 

4 

4 

5 per Cent. Navy 

210,329 

9 

2 

5,251 

19 

9 

525 

9 

7 

East India Stock 

432,090 

13 

6 

22,733 

4 

8 

2,275 

1 

9 

finnth Sea Stock ........ ........ - - .... 

1.102,635 

8 

4 

19,294 

11 

1 

1,928 

16 

4 

South Sea Annuities 1731 

134,766 

17 

4 

2,381 

11 

11 

232 

2 

5 

New South Sea Annuities ............... 

511,161 

18 

n 

7,667 

9 

0 

766 

12 

7 

3 per Cent. 1726 

82,638 

19 

6 

1,239 

17 

3 

^"23 

19 

3 

3 per Cent. Imperial 

62,903 

12 

1 

943 

n 

0 

9 * 

7 

0 

Imperial Annuities 

973 

5 

0 

489 

2 

6 

48 

18 

3 

Irish Tontine 

199 

4 

4 

399 

12 

2 

39 

19 

0 

Exchequer Annuities 

225 

0 

0 

112 

10 

0 

li 

3 

9, 

• t 

Total ... 

... 

u: 

232,272 

2 

il 

23,224 

13 

6 

« Payable on 1 0th October 1 809* 

* 

PRINCIPAL. 

DIVIDEND. 

DUTY. 

f 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. ^ 



3 per Cent. Reduced AnnuiMes 

2,149,767 

4 

4 

32,246 

2 

n 

3,224 

4 

2 

4perCent 

776,384 

5 

2 

15,331 

11 

11 

1,533 

0 

2 

Old South Sea 

476,949 

15 

4 

7,15* 

3 

0 

715 

5 

3 

Long Annuities [ 

6,396 

0 

11 

3,398 

0 

2 

319 

11 

3 

5 per Cent. 17P7 

33,432 

16 

7 

885 

3 

0 

88 

7 

3 

5 per Cent. Irish 

7,100 

0 

0 

192 

10 

0 

19 

3 

0 

Exchequer Annuities 

16^ 

5 

10 

82 

2 

11 

8 

4 

3 



■ ... 

"tX 

59.8a» 

13 

11 

3,927 

"T 

"TT 









P ARLt ACCOUNT9,~JBaiiA Notes in Circulatiofii 


Total Amount o/ EXEMPTIONS. 


For the Quarter ending 5th January 1809. 

5th April — , 
5tli July, — . 
1 0th October, — . 


. £■ 

s* 

d. 

• 23,894 

13 

101 

6,251 

8 

io| 

23,224 

15 

6 

’ 5,927 

7 

4 

59,298 

5 

7 


Total Amount ©/EXEMPTIONS granted in each Year for the latt Three Yeart^ 

» 

Year ending October 1807 ,<£. 67,772 12 7^ 

Year ending October 1808 64,493 14 3^ 

Year ending October 1809 59,298 5 7 


An Account of the Amount of the Notes of the Governor and Company (f the Bank of 
England, i?i Circulation on the 7th and Y2th Days of each Months from Dec* 1808 to 
the \2th Jan* inclusive ; ^ 


Distinguishing the Bank Fast Bills, and distinguishing the Amount of Notes under the Value of Five Pounds* 


Jan. 7th, 1809 
12 


Feb. 7 
12 

March 7 
12 

April 7 
12 

May 7 
12 

June 7 
12 

July 7 
12 

Aug. 7 
12 


Sept. 7 
■ 12 


Oct. 7 
_ 12 .. 

f 

Nov. 7 
12 

pec. 7 
12 


Jan. 7, 1810 
12 .... 


Bank Notes of 

and upwards. 

Bank 

Post Bills. 

Bank Notes 
under 
£.5, 

o6\ 

1 1,718,010 
14,077,780 

M 

796,250 

825,380 

£. 

4,241,420 

4,305,920 

12,778,660 

12,655,360 

923,540 

960,070 

4,351,360 

4,345,340 

12,761,730 

12,366,480 

903,450 

899,100 

4,347,190 

4,364,470 

13,062,280 

13,661,710 

941,530 

992,300 

4,505,770 

4,518,850 

13,165,000 

13,635,860 

903,190 

892,790 

4,5^7,410 

4,520,710 

12.404.120 

12.414.120 

848,440 

842,400 

4,544,650 

4,565,000 

12,763,880 

15,066,180 

807,920 

848,330 

4,868,620 

4,981,060 

13.197.260 

13,311,800 

901,250 

909,290 

5,186,880 

5,206,590 

13,424,000 

33,217,600 

882,400 

883,880 

5,188,580 

5,185,280 

13^42,210 

13,298,870 

935,410 \ 

833,030 

• j 

* 5,367,880 
5,335,660 

13,652,700 

13,578,260 

•943,450 

945,130 

5,438,480 

5,476,020 

13,^81,600 

13,433,580 

899,740 

680,880 

5,402,010 

5,408,060 

.13,013,790 

1 14,668,640 

831,160 

884,139 

1 5,663,080 

5,854,170 






Ixiii] PARL. ACCOUNTS.— lisUed.^^Balances in hand. 

An Account df all the Dollars Issued by (he Bank of England^ to the 8^4 day of Feb 18lb> 

inclusive. * 


Dollars. 

Dollars stamped in the year 1797, and issued 2,rj25,099 


Ditto., stamped in the year 1804, and issued.. 1,419,484 

Ditto., siami^cd in the years 1809 and 1810, and issued l,07r»,031 


Dollars.... 4,817,634 


An Account of the Amount o/* B alances (f Sims Issued for the Pat,7tw?H of Dividends 
DUE and NOT DEMANDED, oud for the Payment of Lottkuy Phizes or IktNEEiTs 
•which had not Bern claimed, and 'which rofiained in the hands of the (Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England^ on the under-menfioned Days^ — Bring those next ftefore 
the Issue from the Exvheqiirr oj Money for the Payment of Diride nds upon account of the 
National Debt ^ for each of the Four preceding Quarters rcspeetively. 


demanded 

Lottery Prizes not claimed^ 

N. B. Advanced to Go 
vernment pursuant tol 
31 and 48 Geo. 3 

Remains in the han< 
the Bank .... .... 


On Cth April 

LbO^J, 

(ith Ju’l) , 

iHoy. 

llth October, 
i8(.y. 

X. s. d. 

X. s. d. 

X. s. d. 

1 

1,107,246 IG 6 

940,471 12 10 

990,441 11 6 

1 103,886 0 0 

126,921 0 0 

99,801 0 0 

1,211,132 16 6 

1,066,392 12 10 

1 1,090,242 11 6 

876,739 0 9 

• 

876,739 0 9 

876,^39 0 9 




334,393 16 9 


Janviary, 

lL-10. 


X. 4. d. 

989,:)r>l 6 2 

117,601 0 0 


1,107,162 6 2 

876.739 0 9 


213,603 10 9 


189,663 12 1 


230,423 6 6 







Ixy) PAfUi* A€ 00 UNTS.*-^ 2 ^V#^ AimiAAy* jTxvi 

An Account of the Total Amount of the Net Puoceebs o/'DROITS, either pmd in to 
the Registrar of tJ^ High Court of Adfiniraltyy or recewea under any Commission^ from 
1793 : together tvith an Account '<f the Tot A Sum or Sums of Money paid out <f the 
same ; specifying tie Services and Objects to which the same were directed foht applied: 
Made out from the Returns^ in the Treasury^ from the respective Commissioners add tht 
Registrar of the Court of Admiralty* " ‘ • 

Net Amount of P&ocsKDt received ; viz* 

' By the Dutch Commissioners 

...... Spanish 

• F^&sian 

Danish, Uc. (*) 

Sums paid into the Registry on of Captures not placed under > 

Utc management of the above Commissioners { 


£. 

1,313,443 

2,242,539 

255,906 

1,161,646 

2,371,W 


Tout Amount of the Net Proceeds received from . £, 




(f) The whole Amount of the Danish Proceeds beyond the Stun of 348,261, and the Sams 
paid to Claimants, is reserved for the benefit of (he Captors. 


Dates 

of Warrants. 


Payments out of the Net Proceeds; viz. 

ToCaptors 

.. Claimants 

.. The Receiver General of Droiu.. 


For Law Charges and Proctors Bills i viz* 


King’s Proctor^ 65,075 

Admiralty Proctor... 19,951 

Claimants* Proctors 2,615 

Masters* Proctors 370 

Pilots* Pnetors •....»••••«• 11<3 

Salvors* Proctors 321 

, Captors* Proctors 5,882 

Dutch Commissioners Proctors 2,230 
Ditto.^a Law Charges ...... 25,B9Q 


For Expenccs of Vessels prior to Condem- 
nation 

...TSalvage 

• .•.Outlawry Charges.... ...» 

To the Marshal of tht* Court of Admiralty .. 
For ^egi^tar's Poundage •••.•••••••••••• 

....Sundry small Expcnces 

To Merchants, for Reports 

For Repairs of Ships 

.... Bottomry Bonds 

For care of Ships and Cargoes, and Wages to 

Seamen 

Demurrage 


1796. June 29. 


1797. June 30. 
July 1. 

— — 5. 

1798. April 3. 


For the Pjjblic Ssavics. 

Paid into the Exchequer, to the Account of 
the Gonsolidated Fund, by the 



,*,*£. 50,000 

Ditto .... . • 


50'000 



500,000 

jT^ i U w ■ ■ B 1 


250,000 

Ditto 


50,000 


1806. Jan. 27. 


Feb. 6. 


To the Treasurer of the Navy, by 

the Spanish Commissioners..... 750,000 

To the Treasurer of the Ordnance, 

by the Registrar ....... 100,000 

To the Treasurer of the Navy,by 150,000 


1809. April 24. 


Paid to Lords Gambier Cathesrt, by the 
Danish Commissioners, being the estimated 
value of Ships and Stores taken at Copen- 
hagen, delivered over for the Public Sre* 
vice •••.!« 


VoJ XVlU^Appendix* • {EJ 




£. 

2 , 336 , 7 ^ 

406.554 

110,656 


122,447 


4,365 

9;662 

ijils 

«,iu 

4>a9 

-pa9 





5 ^ 039,990 


900,000 


• • 

1 , 000^000 


348,261 





Dates 

of WaTfantf, 
ifeOO. Mar. 15. 
1809. Dec. 92. 
Ditto 

1805. Oct. 14. 

— — 10 . 
Ko^. 91. 

1806. April 8. 

— Julr 14. 
,1808. Jan. 37. 

1805. Sept. 24. 

1806. April 23. 

1807. Feb. 10. 

1805. Sept. 13. 

1807. Sept. 14. 

1804. June 8. 

1806. Jan. 23, 
— May 15. 

— Nov. 24. 

1803. AprU 29. 

— Sept. 13. 

1808. Sept. 29. 

1805. Sept. 28. 
1794. Dec. lA 




Paidby the Kegistrar into die Exche.* ' df. 

qocr, incaid of the Civil List .... 190,000 
DitH>, ••••.. .Ditto 80,000 

270,000 

Ditto ..Do. in aid of the «£'.4J percent. '40,000 

On Account of the R^val Family. 

Messrs, Drummond, for the Princess of Wales 26,000 

Messrs. Coutts, for the Duke of Cumberland. 1 5,000^ 

Ditto ........ for the Duke of Kent........ ll),000 

Messrs. Drummond, for the Duko of Glou> 
cester... : 19,500 

Messrs. Adam and Dalrymple, for the use 
ot the following Persons : 

Duke of Kent 10,000 

Duke of Cambridge % 20,000 

Duke of Sussex 20,000 

Duke of Cumberland 5,000 

Duke of Clarence... 20,000 

Messrs. Coutts, for the Duke of Kent 6,000 

Messrs. Coutts & Adam, for the Duke of York 20,000 

Spccxal Payments. 

At various times, in the years 1805 and 1806, 
the Spanish Commissioners paid to Joseph 
Alcock, Esq. to be by him paid over to the . s. d. 

Merchants, 8cc. trading to Spain, whose 
Property was sequestered in 1796 and 1797 269,789 17 1 

Sir H. Popham, Grant of the remaining part 
of the Proceeds of the Ship Etrusco, at His 

Majesty's disposal 21,620 0 7 

Messrs. Porcher and Redhead, to satisfy i 

claims of the Officers and Men of the Ma« 

tiida Cartel, for the loss of Clothing 1,378 8 0 

H. Torry, for plothing lost on board the 
. Matilda Cartel Ship 70 0 0 

P* dc Ayrelza, Compensation to sundry Span- 
ish Subjects, for the detention of two Ships J , 17 1 15 4 

J. Rist, Charge des Affaires from the Court 
of Denmark,, in full satisfaction of an 
Award for the loss of the Ship Dunkirk . . 1,704 6 9 

Mr. G. Smitli, for bringing the Rendsbnrg, a 

Prize, home from St. Helena 200 0 0 

Mr. A. Brown, Reward for Intelligence 

which led to the Capture of a Ship 105 0 0 

'C. Broughton, Esq. to be paid to Danish 
Fishermen, who had been internipted in 

iheir fishery ®6 12- 6 

F. de Tastet, to be paid to Messrs. Holmes and 
Hudson, for the loss of a Cargo captured and 
condemned on board the American Ship 
Kitty, and Hannah at Cape Nicola Mole . . 764 13 2 

Lord Keith, to complete the payment for 
Damages incurred against him by the de- 
tention of the American Ship Argonaut at 

the Cape of Good Hope 20,521 6 9 

Lord Paulet, Reimbursement of a Sum paid 
by him to the Claimants of the Ship Astrea, 

detained by him 4,979 12 9 

Messrs. Prinsep and Saunders, Compensation 
for the loss of tlieir Ship the Justina, in 
consequence of its having been empdoyed 

in ihe Public Service 13,569 1 0 

S.H .Pellew, Reward for the Seizure of a Ship 73 10 0 

Lieutenant Governor Browne, Gratuity for 
seizing the Brig Hannah, on a voyage 

f^om Bouxdeaux to Philadelphia 2,273 12 10 

RcgireteomivesofR. H.Cox..Do.,..1>o... 1,000 0 0 



^ 558,26 4 


171,508 



Dates 

of Warrants. 
J799. Msr* 14. 

1800. Nov. 7. 

1801. Jan. 23. 

— ,May 13. 

1803. April 12. 

1805. Mar. 28. 
— May 13. 

— Sept. 30. 

180C. July 3. 


— { Aug, . 29. 
1809. Dec. 21. 

1806. Aug. 21. 


1805. Jonc 20. 

1800. Aug. 28. 
1805. June 20. 

1808. Oct. 20. 

1809. Jan. 24. 
1805. Jan. 1. 


PA|li,.t A6G0V}^.^pr«^ ofi,4dtMts[. 


Rev. W, B. Daniels, Reward for .giving in- 
formation relative loan illegal capture.. . . 

Pitto........ Ditto Ditto 

R. Thatphcr, Gratuity for evidence given by 

him relative to an illegal capture 

Rev. W. B. Daniels, Expcnces in procuring 
, the Condemnaiion of a Ship and Cargo .. 

Messrs. Francis Arnold and Ward, Reward 
for the Seizure of a Ship.... .y... 

jTFriend, Reward for seizing a French Vessel 

J. E. de Suiter, Grant of Proceeds of Property 
belonging to him .......f, 

S, Baylcr and T. Hunt, Reward for seizing 
the Ship Th«mns in the River Shannon .... 

E. Van Harilials, Grant of the Proceeds of 
Goods on board sundry Dutch West India 
Ships, for the use of the Owners 


Ditto.... .. 


Ditto.. .. 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



W. Davies, for seizing a Ship 

Mr. Lee for Giovanni Casmacick, for Wages, 
8cc. due to the Crew of the Ragusan Ship 

Invidiato 

C. Anderson, Esq. Compensation for the loss 
I of the Ship Lapwing, captured by the 
Spaniards the day after Hostilities should 
have ceased, but ordered to be restored, 
which was not effected before the re» 
comniencement of Hostilities. 

M^srs. Troughton and Constable, Reward 

for seizing a French Vessel 

J. S. Y. Ryba, for Goods claimed by him.. .. 
Messrs. Harness, Mantz, and Co.Grant of Pro- 
ceeds of Cotton, for the use of the Owner. 
Executors of the late M. Burke, Grant of one 

Moiety of the Ship dcFaam 

J. D. Rucker, Grant of Proceeds of the :Siip 
Flora, on account of the Owners. •••• .... 
Indemnification to sundry Commanders, on 
account of Ships carried into Cape Nfcola 
Mole^ and illegally condemned 


X. s. <L 

' 515 * 4 10 

3,522r 3 4 

87 13 7 

1,000 0 0 

105 0 0 
400 0 0 

405 18 ^ 

1,000 0 0 


1,856 16 11 
1,024 11 2 

236 1 1 2 

50 10 2 
718 5 5 
1,852 10 2 
52 10 0 


849 19 10 


15,865 6 <5 

52 10 0 
900 0 0 

• 563 fi U 

449 15 9 

658 18 1 

54,921 8 9 


Total Patmznts out of Net Proceeds 





LIST OF FUBLIC ACTS, 

Passed in the Fourth Session tJic Fourth | Parliament qfjhe United Kingdom qf Gh^t 
*fimam and Ireland^50thqf Georgs JIL 


.1* An Act for continuing to his Majesty certain 
duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, 
Su Great Britain ; and on Pensions, Offices, 
and Personal Estates in England ; for the 
service of the year . 1810. 

9. ilct for raising the sum of 10,500,000/. by 
Exchequer Bills, for the service of Great 
Britain for the year 1810. 

3. Act for raising the sum of 1,500,000/. by 
Exciiuquer BiUs, for the service of Great 
Britain, for the year 1810. 

4 , Af t to indemnify suco persons in theUnited 
Kint’dom «s have omitted to qualify them- 

, selves f I Offices and Employments, and for 
exteridiJi. the times Jimiti d for chose pur- 
poses respe ctively, until the 25jh day of 
March 1811; and lo permit such persons 
ill Great Britain as have o fitted to make 
and fiie Affi i.vv’rts of the Pxecution of In- 
dentures of l^’lerks to Attorneys and Solici- 
tors, t » niJiiie nod file the same on or before 
the l>t day of iiilary Term 1811. 

Act to prohibit ti^e Distillation of Spirits 
from Cern or Gfam in (ireat Britain for u 
limited rime; and to continue, until four 
montlm after the expiration of such prohibi- 
tion, an act of the last session of parliament, 
to suspend the Importation of British or Irish- 
made Spirits into Grea^ Britain or Ireland 
respectively. 

<5. Act to enable his royal highness George 
Prince of Wales, to grant leases of certain 
Irnds and premises called Prince's Mea- 
dows, in the parish of Lambeth, in the coun- 
ty of Surrey, parcel of his said royal high* 
xiess's Duchy of Cornwall, for the purpose of 
, building thereon. 

7 * Act for puiyishing Mutiny and Desertion ; 
and for the better payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 

8. Act h>r settling and securing a certain an. 
nuiry on Viscount Wellington and the two 
next persons to whom the title of Viscount 
Wellington shall descend, in consideration of 
his eiuineiit services. 

9 . Act to continue, ue-til the 2.5th day of March 
1811, so much of dn Act of the 47th year of 
majesty, as allows a’Bouruy on Bntish Plan^ 
tat ion Raw Sugar exported. 

• « 

10. Act for making perpetual cert/iiii of tliC 
Provjsiofis of an Act of the fifth year 6f King 
George the first, forpreveming the clandes- 

. tine running of u1jcQstonied*'Goods, and for 
preventing Prcnids relating to the Customs. 


It* Act to continue, until the 25th day, of 
March 1815, several Laws relating to die 
encouragement of the Greenland Whale 
Fisheries. 

Act to continue, until the twenty-fifth day 
of March 1812, an Act made in the forty-sittli 
year of his present Majesty, for permitting 
the Importation of Masts, Yards, B»>w9pnts, 
and Timber for Naval Purposes from the 
British Colonies in North America, duty 
free. 

13. Act to continue an Act, made in the forty- 
fourth year of his present Majesty, for per- 
niirtingthe Exportation of Salt fmm the port 
of Nassau in the Island of New Providence, 
the poi t of Kxumii and the port of Crooked 
Island ill the Bahama Islands, in American 
ships coming in ballast ; and to amend and 
continue an Act made in the forty-eighth 
year of his present Majesty, for permitting 
Sugar and Coffee to be exported from his Ma- 
jesty's Colon if s or Planuiions to any Port iu 
Europe to the Southward of Cape Finisterre, 
and Corn to be imported from such Port, and 
from the Coast of Africa, into the said Cold* 
nies and plantations, until the twenty-iifib 
day of March 1813. 

14. Act for the regulatirm of his majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while onr shore. 

15. Act to grant to bis Majesty Duties upon 
Spirits made or disulied in Ireland fioiv^ 
Corn ; to allow certain drawbacks on xhe 
Exportation thereof; to make further regu- 
lations for the encouragement of Licensed 
Distillers ; and for amending the laws rela- 
ting to the Distillery in Ireland. 

16. Act for further continuing, un*'d the twenty- 
fifth day of March 1811, an act of the forty- 
first year of his present Majesty, for prohibi- 
ting the Exportation from Ireland, and for 
permitting the Importation into Ireland, 
duty-free, of Corn and other Provisions. 

17. Act to continue, until the 25lh day of 
March 1811, an Act for regulating the draw- 
backs and bounties on the exportatioti of 
Sugar from Ireland. 

18. Act for further continivng, until the 2i>th 
d|y of March 181 1, certain bounties and 
drawbacks on the Exportation df ^ugar from 
Great Britain ; and for suspending the Coun- 
teri^aijing duties and bounties on Sugaf^ 
when the duties ’ imposed by an act of tfie 

* 46th year of hi^ present Miyesty shall bejut^ 
pended. , 



ixviilll LIST OF PUBUC ACTS 

19. Act for further conikuiugt 
day of March .1811, an act made in the 39tb 
year of his pi^nt Majesty, for prolubiting 
the Exportation froth and permitting the Im- 
portation to Great Britain of Corn, and for 
allowing the Importation of other articles 
of provision, without payment of duty. 

80. Act for removing doubts as to the power 
of appointing Supenntendants of Quarantine, 
and their Assistants. 

91. Act for amending and continuing so 
amended, until the 23th day of March 1812, 
an act of the 45th year of bis present Majestyj 
for consolidating and extei^ing the several 
Laws in force, for allowing the Importation 
and Exportation of certain Goods and Mer- 
chandize into and from certain Ports in the 
West Indies. 

92. Act for authorizing the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury to purchase certain 
Quays within the Port of London. 

2$. Act for granting Annuitiqa to discharge 
certain Exchequer Bills. 

24. AuOt to amend an Act, passed in tlie last 

Session of Parliament, for completing the 
Militia of Great Britain; and to* make fur- 
ther provision for completing the said 
Militia. ' 

25. Act to ametai several Acts, relating to the 
Local Militia of Gj^eat Britain. 

26. Act for granting a duty on Foreign Plain 
Linen taken out of wareheuse and exported 
to Foreign Parts. 

Act to continue until the 25th day of 
March 1831, certain Acts made in the Par- 
Jiaiiient of Ireland, for tlie better regulation 
of the Silk nianufa^ure. 

• 

28. Act for increasing the Rates of Subsistence 
to be paid to Innkeepers and others on quar- 
tering Soldiers. 

29« Act to amend an Act of the last Session of 
Parliament, for amending the Irish Road 
Acts. 

w 

30. Act to regulate the Fees payable to Coro- 
ners io Ireland, upon bolding Inquisitions. 

31. Act for augmenting the Salaries of the Lords 
of Session, JLoids Commissioners of Jus- 
ticiary, and Barons of Exchequer in Scotland; 
and Judges in Ireland. 

32* Act to repeal certain parts of several Acts 
of the Parliament of Ireland, so far as relates 
to the umiting Number of Persons to be 

, carried by Stage i^oaches or other Carriages ; 
for enactiiig other limitations ia liea i&re-> 
pjfi and for other purposes relating thereto. 

38v Act for enabling Tenants in Tail &od for 
Life, and also Eccfesiastlcai Persons, to grant* 
^Land for the purpose of endowing &bools in 
Ireland* * 
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84ii Act for aficmtoft tbe Etportation of British 
and Irish u^ade Malt frr>m one part of the 
United ICingdom to theptber. 

$5. Act for altering tiie mode of collecting the 
duty on Insurances agpinst Lots by Fire, 
upon property in his majesty’s islands and 
ossessions in the West Indies, and elsewhere 
eyond the seas ; and for exempting certain 
Bonds and Receipts from Stamp Duty, for 
giving relief in certain caseg of Stamps 
spoiled or misused, and for explaining part of 
an Act passed in the 48th year of his ma- 
jesty's reign, for granting St&mp Duties in 
Great Britain. • 

36. Act for granting Annuities to discharge an 
additional number of Exchequer* Bills. 

3T. Act for enabling his Majesty to settle an 
Annuity on his serene highness the Duke of 
Brunswick Wolfenbuttel. 

38. Act to extend the provisions of an act 
passed in the 48ih year of his present ma* 
jesty^s reign, intituled, ‘ An Act to permit'* 
certain Goods imported into Ireland to be 
warehoused or secureil without the Duties 
due on the Importation thereof being first 
paid,* and to amend the same. 

39. Act for repaying in certain cases the Duty 
paid on the Export of Foreign Plain Linen. 

40. Act for dicontinuing the bounty on Ex- 
portation of Oil of Vitriol, and allowing a 
drawback of a proportion of the duties paid 
on the Importation of F'ureign Brimstone 
used in makipg Oil of Vitriol. 

41. Act for placing the Duties of Hawkers and 
Pedlars under the manageiBent of the Com- 
missioners of Hackney Coaches. 

42 . Act for consolidating the Duties of Cus- 
toms for the Ible of Man, and for placing the 
same under the management of the CorngiU- 
sioiiers ofCust >ms in England. 

43. Act for maintaining and keeping in repair, 
Roads made and Bridges built in Scotland, 
under the authority of ciie Parliamentary 
Commissioners for Highland Roads and 
Bridges. 

44. Act to provide for a durable allowance of 
Superannuation to the OEicera of Excise in 
Scotland, under certain restrictions. 

45. Act for raising the sum of 12,000,000/.* by 

way of Annuities. * 

46. Act for encouraging the consumption of 
Malt Liquor in Ireland^ 

47. Act to extend and Kmend the provisions of 
an Act made in the 37th year of bis piesent 
Majesty, for th^ Relief and Maintenance of 
Insolvent Dehtoi*^ detained in Prison in 
Irela*nd. 

48. Act to repeal Three Aas, made in the 89kh, 
30th, and 46ih years of his present Mqfesty, 
for limiting the number of persons A> be car^^ 

4 • 
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. riedoti the Qatiide of St^ge CpAcbes or other 
Cerriages, and to enact other regulations 
for carrying the objects of the said acts into 
effect. 

49. Act to amend f,he I^w& for the Relief of 
the Pcmr, so far as relate to the examining 
and allowing the Accounts of Churchwardens 
and Overseers by Justices of the Peace. 

50. Act to explain and amend an Act made in 
- the last Session of Parliament, relating to the 

Relief and- Employment of the Poor, so far 
as relates to the more efi*ectual carrying the 
sSrne into execution ; and to extend the 
' provisions thereof to Parishes which shall 
fiot have adopted the provisions of an Act 
of the 22nd year of his present innjf^stv, for 
the better Relief and Employment uf the 
Poor. 

51. Act to repeal so much of an Act, passed in 
the 7th year of King James the first, as re- 
lates to the Pitnishmeiu of Women delivered 

« of Bastard Children ; and to make other 
provisions in lieu thereof. 

53. Act to amend so much of an Act, passed in 
the eighth and ninth year of King William 
the Third, as requires poor persons receiv- 
ing Alms to w^ur Budged. 

53. Act for preventing Frauds relating to the 
Exportation of British and Irisfi made Malt 
from one part of the United Kingdom to 
the other. 

54. Act to revive end continue, until the 25th 
day of March 1811, an act of the 39f b year 
ofhis present Majesty, for the more effectual 
Bncouragenient of the British Fisheries. 

55* Act to prohibit the Importation of^Italian 
Silk Crapes and Tidanies, and to increase 
the shares of seizures payable to oflicers in 
respect of Foreign wrought Silks and foreign 
manufactured Leather Gloves. 

56. Act to explain and amend an Act passed in 
the last Session of Parliament, for continuing 
and making perpetual several Duties of One 
Shilling and Sixpence in the Pound, repealed 
by aq act of the last Session of Parliament on 
OBices and Employments of Pro5t| and on 
Annuities^ Pensions and Stipends. 

57 Act to revive and continue until the 35 tb 
day of March 1815, an Act of ^e 2drd year 
of his present Majesty, for the more effectual 
Encouragement of the Manufacture of Flax 
and Cotton in Great Britain. 

• 

58. Act to amehd sevtsral Acts for the Redemp- 
tion and Sale of tlie Land Tax. 

' - - • 

59* Act for more effectually preventing the 
EmbezzieiDent of Money* or Securities for 
Money belonging to the Public, l|y any Col- 
lector, Receiver, or other person entrusted 
with the receipt, care, or mani^ement 
thereof. 

«fbr peimMliiV the Raportation fso 
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Newfoundland wf Foreign Salt^ Duty free, 
from the Import Warehouses at- the Port of 
Bristol ; and for repealing so much of an Act, 
of the last Session as allows Salt, the pro-* 
duce of any part of Eurojpe South of Cape 
Finisterre, to be shippea in any .Port of 
Europe direct to certain Ports in North 
. America. 

61. Act for making Sugar and Coffee, of 
Guadaloupe, Saint Eustatia, Saint Martin, 
and Saba, liable to the same Duty bn Impor- 
tation as Sugar and Coffee, not of the Bri- 

. tish Plantations. 

63. Act for the more effectnal prevention of 
Smuggling in the Isle of Man. 

6X Act to enable his Majesty to authbrice 
the Exportatii>n of the Machinery necessary 
for erecting a Mint in the Brazils. 

64. Act to permit the removal of Goods, 
Wares, and JMt^rcliandise, from the Port in 
Great Britain where first warehoused, to any 
other warehousing Port for the purpose of 
Exportation. 

65. Act for uniting the Offices of Surveyor 
General of the Land Revenues of the Crown, 
ond^ Surveyor General of his Majesty^s 
Woods, Forests, Parks, and Chases. 

66. Act to authorise the Judge Advocate Ge* 
ncral to send and receive Letters and 
Packets free from the ^luty of Postage. 

67. Act for the better Preservation of Heath 
Fowl com moil W called Black Game, in the 
counties of Somerset and Devon. 

68. Act for rai<»iiig the sum of 1,400,000/. hy 
way of Annuities for the service of Ireland. 

69. Act for raising* the sum of 6,000,000/. by 
Exchequer Bills, for Ae service of Great 
Britain, for the year 1810. 

70. Act to enable the Commissioners of his 

Majesty’s Treasury to issue Exchequer Bills, 
on the Credit of such Aids or Supplies as 
have been or shall be granted by Parlia- ~ 
iiient for the service of Great Britain^ for the 
year 1810. ^ 

f 1. Act for appremriating Part of the Surplus 
of the Stamp Duties granted . in the forty- , 
eighth year of his present Mqjesty, for de- 

, fraying the Charges of the Loan made and 

* Stock created in the present session of Par^ 
liament. 

T3. Act for improving and completing the 
Harbour on toe north side of the Hill of 
Howti) near Dublin, and refiderii% it a fit 
situation for his Majesty VPackets. 

73. Act to alter, explain, and amend the Laws 
now in force respecting the Trade of Bakers, 
residing out of the City of London or the 
Liberties thereof, or beyond ten mites of dm 

• ^yal Exchange. 

Ti, Act to grant to bis Msjesty cerMin addn 
* 
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' ti6mii Dudei^ uoon Lettm and Pack>pt3 sent 
by the Post wknin Ireland . 

75^ Act to mnt to hi& Majestj an additional 
Duty on Dwelling-Houses in Ireland, in re- 
ispectof the Windows or Lights therein. 

?6. Act to 5 ri^eal certain Duties under the 
care of the Commissioners for managing the 
^ Stninp Duties in Ireland, and. to grant new 
and additional .Duties, and to amend the 
Laws relating to the Stanqip Duties in Ire- 
land. 

77. Act for imposing additional Duties of 
.Customs on certain Species of Wood im- 
ported into Great Britain. 

78. -Act to repeal an Act made in the forty- 
scyenth year of his present Majesty, for 
suppressing Insurrection, and preventing the 
Disturbances of the Public Peace in Ire- 
land. 

79^ Aqt for regulating the continuance of Li- 
cences for distilling Spirits from Sugar in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. 

8Q. Act for reviving and further continuing 
until the 25th day of March, 1811, several 
, Laws for allowing the Importation of certain 
Fish from Newfoundland and the coast of 
Labrador, and of certain Fish from parts of 
the coast of his Majesty*s North American 
Colonies, and for granting Bounties thereon. 

SI. Act to continue until tiie first day of Au- 
gust, 1811, certain Acu for appointing Com- 
missioners to enquire into tlie Fees, Gratui- 
ties, Perquisites, and Emoluments received 
in several Public Offices in Ireland, to exa- 
mine into any Abuses which may exist in 
the same, and into the mode of receiving, 
collecting, issuing, i^d accounting for Public 
Money in Ireland. * 

82. Act to amend the Laws relative to the 
Sale of Flax Seed and Hemp Seed in Ire- 
land. 

83. Act to repeal several Acts respecting the 

Woollen Manufacture, and fur indemnifying 
persons liablf to any penalty for having acted 
contrary thereto. • 

84. Act for augmenting Pftrochial Stipends, in 
certain Cases, in Scotland. 

8^. Act to regul^e the taking of Securities in 
all Offices, in resptoct of which Security ought 
ea be given ; and for avoiding the Grant of 
such Ofhees, in the event of such Secu- 
'nty . not being given within a time to bedi- 
mitadafftr tte Grant of sueh Office. 

80 . Act to amend two Acts passed in the 
ei^y^intfa and A^rty-third years of his pre- 
sence Mt^esty, for regulating the manner in 
wffich the India Compuiy shall hint and 

take up Sbqse. . 

87. Act to amend two Acts, rtlatihg to the 
ruisiog of tboSaftt India 
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Company ; and the ^aiterfiig and Bill)enh<g 
such Men ; and to Trials by fieghnefUal 
Courts Martial. 

88. Aci.ro make provisions for a limited tim% 
respecting certain GranU of Offices. 

89. Act for defraying, until the 25th day of 
March, 1811, the Charge of the Pay and 

, Cloajthing of the Militia of Ireland, and for 
making Allowances in certain Cases to Sub- 
altern Officers of the said Militia during 
Peace. ^ 

90. Act for defr.ayiog the Charge of the Pay 
and Clothing of the Militia and Local Mili- 
tia in Great Britain for the year 1810. 

91. Act to revive and continue, until the 25th 
day of March, 1811, and amend so much of 
an Act made in the thirty-ninth and fortieth 
year of his present Majesty, as grants cer- 
tain Allowances to Adjutants and Serjeant 
Majors of the Militia of England disembo- 
died under nn Act of the same session of 
Parliament. 

92. Act for making Allowances in certain 
Cases to Subaltern Officers of the Militia in 
Great Britain, «ihile disembodied. 

93. Act for the improving and completing the 
Harbour of Holyhead, in the Isle of Anglesea. 

94. Act for panting to his Majesty a Sum of 
Money to be raised by Lotteries. 

95. Act to encible the Corporation for pre- 
serving and improving the Port of Dubjin, to 
erect, repair, and maintain Lighthouses 
rouDd*the Coasts of Ireland, and to raise a 
Fund for defraying the Charge thereof. 

90. Act to amend an Act passed in this 
sion of Parliament, intituled, * An Act for 
^ increasing the Rates of Subsistence to be 
* paid to Innkeepers and others, on quarter- 
ing Soldiers.' 

97. Act to continue until the fifth day of July, 

1811, and to amend several Acts for grant- 
ing certain Rates and Duties, and for al- 
lowing certain Drawbacks and Bounties oh 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandise imported 
into and exported from Ireland ; and to grant , 
to his Mrjesty until the said fifth day of 
July, 1811, certain new and addi|iona] Du- 
ties on the Importation, and to allow Dfaw- 
backs on the Exportation of certain (Joods, 
Wares, and Mercliandis^into^nd from Ire^ 
land. • 

98. Act for raising the sftm of 216,000/. by 
Treasury Bills for the service of Ireland for ' 

, the year 1810. • • 

99. Act io amend the several Acts relating to 
the making of MaU, and the granting of 

• Permits and Certificates,* ^d the Regulta 
tiont of Braziers, and of persons emnloTiiig . 

> taortf than bnb StiB in V " 

I ■■ • 
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190. Act for mpiting certain Fines imposed 
oh Stills in Ireland. " = ‘ 

101. Act ft.»r confirming nn Agr^ment for the 
Purchase of the t’risage aucl Butierage 
Wines in Irelandv entered into by the Com* 
naiseioners of bis Majesty’s Treasury in Ire* 
land, and the light bonourabie Walter £arl 
of Ormonde and Ossory and his Trustees, in 
pursuance of an Act made in the forty-sixth 
year of bts^ present Majesty’s reign. 

iOS. Act for the more eflFectaally preventing 
the administering and raking of unlawful 
Obtbs in Ireland ; and for the protection of 
Magistrates and Witnesses in criminal 


110. Act to allow, ftmtil the first day of 

' gi^t, 1811, the Hfiagktg of Coak, Culm mid 
Cinders to London a^d Westminster by tn-> 
land Navigation. 

111. Act to Itmit the amount of Pensions to 
be granted out of the Civil List pf Scotland. 

112. Art for abridging the Form of eatmeting 
Decrees oftheCoart^pf Session in Scotland^ 
nnd for the regalation of certain parts of the 
proceedings ofMhal Court* 

113. Act for enabling bis Majesty to raise the 
Sum of 3,000,000/. for the service of Great 
Britain. 


cases. 

103. Act for repealing the several Laws re- 
lating to Prisons in Ireland, and for re- 
enacting such of the provisions thereof as 
have been found useful, with Amendments. 

104. Act for altering the amount of certain 
Duties of Assessed Taxes granted by an Act 

S aised in the forty-eighth year of his present 
lajesty’s reign, and for granting to his Ma- 
jesty certain other Duties of Assessed Taxes 
ca ^ibe articles therein mentioned. 

105. Act to regulate tbe manner of malting 
Surcharges of the Duties of Assessed Taxes, 
Imd of the Tax upon tbe Profits arising from 
Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices, 
and for amending the Acts relating to the 
said Duties respectively. 

hOdf Act for regulating the manner of assess- 
iag Lands in ceruin casea to the ^Duties I 
sensing from the Profits of Pr(>perty, Profes- 
fiODs, Trades and Offices, and for giving re- 
lief from the said Duties on oct^sion of 
losses io otber oases therein mentioned. 

lOT. Act to regulate the Examination and Pay- 
jBiint of Assignioentofor ClOathing of his Ma- 
jesty's Forces, 

l08. Act to amend and enlarge the powers of 
an Act passed in the second year of bis pre- 
sent Mi^esty, for the encouragement of the 
Pisbenes of this Kingdom, and the protec- 
tion of the persons employed therein. 

1001 , Act to continue for two years, and 
fit>m thence untO the end of the then next 
session of Parliament, and amend an Act 
* mode in the forty-seventh year of his present 
M^csty, for the prevent!^ improper per- 
sons from having Anns in Irdaai. 


114. Act for granting Co his Majesty a Sum of 
Money, to be raised by Exchequer Biffs, and 
to he advanced and applied in the manner 
and upon the terms therein mentioned, for 
the relief’ of the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East Indies. 

115. Act for granting to his Msyesty certain 
8uAis of Money out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain, and for applying cer- 
tain Monies therein mentioned, for the Ser- 
vice of the year 1810 ;'and for fartherappro- 
priating* the Supplies granted in this session 
of Parliament. 

116. Act to extend and amend tbe term and 
provisions of an Act of tbe thirty-ninth and 
fortieth year of his present Majesty, ibr the 
better Preservaticm of* Timber ki tlie New 
Forest, in tbe County of Southanmton, and 
for ascertaining the Boundaries ol the said 
Forest, and of the Lands of tbe Crown within 
the same. 

117. Act to direqt that Accounts of Increase 
and Dimihution of Public Salaries, Pensions, 
and Allowances, II 9e annually laid beibre 
Parliament, ana to regulate and cuntroul the 
granting and paying of such Salaries,. Pen- 
sions, and Allowances- 

118. Act for regulating the Offices of Regktmrs 
of Admiralty and Prise Courts. 

119. Act for further amending kUnd enlarging 
the powers of an Act of the for^-sixth year 
of his present Majesty, fbr consofidating*aild 
rendering more eA^ual tbe aevetal Acts fbr 
the Purchase of Buildings, and further Fin- 
provemeni of the Streets and Piaees to 
Westminster Hall and the two iIoheei .ef 
Parliament. 
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PmsT Report from the Select Committee on Proceedings relative 
/ TO Sir Francis Burdett. — Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, lUh May isio. 


The Select Committee appointed to 
consider of the Proceedings had, and 
to be had, with reference to the se^ 
veral Papers signed Francis Bur- 
dett;’’— -the Contents of which re- 
lated to his being apprehended and 
committed to the Tower of London, 
and which Papers were communi- 
cated to the House, by Mr. Speaker, 
upon the 13tli and ]7th days of April 
last ; — and to report such facts, as 
they may think necessary, together 
with their opinion thereupon, from 
lime to time, to the House ; — And to 
whom the matters stated by the Ser- 
jeant at Arms attending the House, 
and the Process served upon him in 
an Action at Law by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett and also the Summons served 
on Mr. Speaker, and the Notice of 
Declaration delivered to the Serjeant 
at Arms, at the Suit^ of the said 'Sir 

Francis Burdett; were referred ; 

Have, pursuant to the Orders of the 
House, with all dispatch, considered 
the Matters referred to them ; and 
have agreed to the following Report. 

It appears to your Committee, after re- 
ferring to the order of the House of the 
5th day of April last, for the commitment 
of sir Francis Burdett to the Tower ; the 
waiTants of the Speaker for that purpose ; 
the letter of sir F. Burdett to the Speaker, 
dated the IFthday of April last; the Re- 
port and examination of the*Scijeant at 
Arms, touching his psoceedings in the ex- 
ecution of such warrants ; the notices to 
the Speaker referred to your Committee ; 
the demand made upon the Serjeant at 
Arms of a copy of the warrant under 
which he arrested sir Francis Burdett.; 
the writ served upon the Serjeant, and the 
summoift served upon the Speaker, and 
the notice of de^aration filed against the 
Serjeant; which said notices, demand, 
writ and summons, are all at the suit or on' 
behalf of the said sir F. Burdett, jind all 
bear the name of the same solicitor, John 
Sillis;— That the said proceedings have 
been brought against the Speaker^ aii^ 
VOL. Xvih-^Appenditf. • 


the Serjeant, on account of wtiat was done 
by them respectively in obedience to. the 
order of the House ; and for the purpose 
of bringing into question, before a bourt 
of law, the legality of the procecnlings of 
the House in ordering the commitment of 
sir F. Burdett, and of the conduct of the 
Speaker, and the Serjeant, in obedience to 
that order. 

1.— Your Committee, not in conse- 
quence of any doubt upon the question so 
intended to be raised, but for the purpose 
of collecting into one view such prece- 
dents of the proceedings of the House 
upon cases of breach of privilege as might 
ailbrd light upon this important' subject, 
have in the first place examined the jour- 
nals, with relation to the practice of the 
House in commitment of persons, wbether 
members or others, for breaches of pri- 
vilege, by offensive words or writings de- 
rogatory to the honour and character of 
I the House, or of any of its members ; . aiid 
they have f<fhnd numerous instances, ia 
the history of parliament, so far as the 
journals extend, of the frequent, uniform, 
and uninterru])ted .practice of the House 
of Commons to commit to different cus- 
todies, persons whom they have adjudged 
guilty of a breach of their privileges by 
so offending. 

The statement of these precedcfits, 
which establish the law of parliament 
upon this point by the usage of parlia- 
ment ; the utility of such law, and tho 
necessity which exists for its continuance, 
in order to maintain the dignity and in- 
dependence of the House of Commons ; 
its analogy, to the acknowledged powers 
of courts of justice, and the recognition of 
such right in various instances, legal 
authoritiQi!, by judicial decisions,* and by 
the other branch of •^he legislature ; as 
well as the invariably assertion and main- 
tenance of it by the. House of Commons, 
are topics wh.oji may be reserved for a 
further Report. And although there ar« 
some fnstances in which the H »use baa 
thought propyr to direct prosecutions for 
such offences, yet the Committee contl-^ 
dently state that the more frequent prao* 

(Fj 
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lice of the House, at all times, has been 
to vindicate its own privileges by its 
aulbority. ^ 

S>. — The subject which appears to your 
Committee to press most urgently for an 
immediate Report, is. The state of the 
law and the practice of rtie House in cases 
e^ither of criminal prosecution or civil ac- 
tion against any of its members, for any 
thing spokeiror done in the House of Com- 
mons ; or for any proceeding against any 
qf its officers or other persons acting under 
its attthority. 

^ The principal instances to be found 
under this head arose out of those proceed- 
ings which, in the time of Charles 1, 
Charles 2, and James 2, were instituted by 
the officers of the crown, in derogation of 
the rights and privileges of the Conmions 
of England. Those proceedings were re- 
sisted, and resented by the House of Com- 
mons ; were condemned by the w’hole le- 
gislature, as utterly and directly contrary 
to the known laws and statutes and free- 
dom of this realm ; and led directly to 
the declaration of the Bill of Rights, 
** That the freedom of speech, and debates 
or proceedings in parliament, ought not 
to be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place out of parliament — 
and your Committee have no hesitation in 
seating, that this article in the Bill of 
Rights extends as clearly to sections or in- 
dictments brought or prosecutions by in- 
dividuals, as to ii%forraations or other pro- 
ceedings directly instituted by the autho- 
rity of the Grown. 

The law of parliament on this subject, 
so f»r as relates to words spoken in j^or- 
liament, w^as legi>latively declared in a 
statute to be found in the parliament roll 
of the 4th of Henry 8; By that act, the 
rights and privileges of free speech in 
parliament are established, and a special 
action is given in favour of the party in- 
jured by any action brought against him 
for words spoken in parliament. And, 
fron(^ this statute, it appears that parlia- 
ment at that time, when the case occurred 
which ‘seemed to shew the expediency of 
legislative provision to give fuller force 
and protection Ho itc privileges, made it 
the subject of such provision. 

lathe 5th of Charles 1, an information 
was filed against si»* J. .Elliot, Denzel 
Holies, esq. and Benjamin Valentine, for 
their speeches and conduct in the House 
of'Common^; judgment was given against 
them in the Kiog^s bench, they were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, and were fined ; 


In the parliament which met in 1640 the 
House of Commons, after a Report made 
of the state of the casifes of Mr. Holies and 
the rest of the imprisoned members, in 
the 3d of Charles, came to several resolu- 
tions ; by which they resolved, That these 
proceedings were against the law and pri- 
vilege of parliament ; and condemned the 
authors and actors in them as persons 
guilty of a breach of the privilege of par- 
liament. 2 Com. Jour. July 6 and 8, 
1611. State Trials, vol. 7 p. 242. 

* In the reign of Charles 2, these pro- 
ceedings were again taken into considera- 
tion ; and the House of Commons came 
to -several resolutions. On the I2ih of 
November, 1667, they resolved. That the 
act of Parliament in the 4th year of the 
reign of Henry 8, above referred to, is a 
declaratory law of the ancient and neces- 
sary rights and privileges of Parliament. 
On the 23rd of November, 1667, they re- 
solved, That the Judgment above referred 
to against sir J. Elliot, D. Holies, and B. 
Valentine^ esquires, in the King’s Bench, 
was an illegal Judgment ; and on the 7th 
of December, 1667, they desired the con- 
currence of the Lords. The Lords on the 
1 2th of December agreed with the Com- 
mons in these votes. * 

Your Committee next refer to the case 
of sir William ••Williams ; the detail of 
which they proceed to insert from the Re- 
port of a former Committee of this House. 

^ The case of sir William Williams, 
^ against w'hom after the dissolution of the 
' Parliament held at Owford, an informa- 
' lion was brought 'by the Attorney Geiic- 
' ral, in the King’s Bench, in Trin. Term, 
^ 36 Car, 2, for a misdemeanor, for having 
^ printed the information against Thomas 
^ Dangerfield, w Inch he had ordered to be 
‘ printed when he was Speaker, by Order 

* of the House. Judgment passed against 
^ Inm on this information in the second 
^ year of king Jamus the 2nd. This pro- 
^ ceeding the Convention Parliament deem- 
‘ ed so great a grievance, and so high an 

* infringement of the rights of Parliament, 
' that it appears to your Committee to be 

* the principal, if not the sole object of 

* the first part of the eighth head of the 

* means used by king James t<f subvert 

* the laws and liberties of this kingdom, as 
^ sef forth in the declaration of rtie tw6 
^ Houses ; which will appear evident front 
' the account given in the Journal, 8tii 
' February, 1688, of the forming of that 
^ declaration, the eighth head of which 
< was at fimt conceived in tt&eftt 1v6rd»( 
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* Viz. caufiing inforraations to be 

brought and prosecuted in the court of 
Kiiig°s Bench, for .matters and causes 
** cognizable only in Parliament, and by 
divers ot her arbitrary and il! cgal courses/^ 
Februarv IJ, 1688. ''To this article 
'' the Loras disagreed ; and gave for a 
reason. Because they do not fully ap- 
prebend what is meant by it, nor what 
" instances there have been of it ; which 
" therefore they desire may be explained, 
" if the House shall think fit to insist fur* 
•' ther on it.’^ 

February 12, 1G88. "The House dis- 
" agree with the Lords in their amend- 
" merit of leaving out the eighth article. 
" But in respect of the liberty given *by 
" the Lords in explaining that matter ; 
" Resolved, That the words do stand in 
" this manner : By prosecutions in the 
" court of King’s Bench for matters and 
" causes cognizable only in Parliamenr, 
" and by divers other arbitrary and illegal 
" courses.” ' By which aniendmeni your 
' Committee observes, that the House 
' adapted the article more correctly to the 
' case they had in view ; for the informa- 
' lion was filed in king Charles the 2nd’s 
'time; but the prosecution was carried 
' on, and judgment obtained, in the second 
' year of king James.’ 

' That the meaning of jhe House should 
' be made more evident to the Lords, the 
' House ordered, " That sir William Wil- 
" liams be added to the managers of the 
" conference;” and sir William Williams 
' the same day reports the conference 
‘ with the I.ords ;^am^ "That their lord* 
" ships had adopted the article in the 
" words as amended by the Commons.” 

' And corresponding to this article of 
' grievance, is the assertion of the right of 
' the subject in the ninth article of the dc- 

* claratory 45art of the bill of rights ; viz. 
" That the freedom and debates or pro- 

ceedings in parliament, ought not to be 
impeached or questioned in any court or 
" place out of Parliament.” 

'To which may be added, the ladcr 
' part of the sixth resolution of the excep- 
^ tions to be^made in the Bill of liideiu- 
^ nity. Journal, vol. x. p. 146, wherein, 

^ afterweiting the surrender of charters, 

* and the violating the rights and freedoms 
' of elections, &c. it proceeds in .these 
^ words : " And the questioning the prev 

ceedings of Parliament, out of Parlia* 
'' ment, by declarations, informations or 
" otherwise, are crimes for which sonie 
" persons may be justly* excepted out of 
• the Bill of Indemnity/^ ^ 


On the 1 1th of June, 1089, the House 
ordered, " That the Records of the Court 

of King’s Bencbf relating to the pro- 
" ceedings against Wilbam Williams, esq, 
" now sir Williarrf Williams, knight and 
" baronet, late Speaker ^f this House, be 
" brought into this House, by the Gustos 
" Brevium of the said court, on Thursday 
" mornixig next.” 

On the 12ih of July, " the Record was 
" read ; and the House theretipon resolv- 
" ed. That the Judgment given in the 
" court of King’s Bench, in Easter Term 
" 2 Jac. 2, against William Williams^^sq. 
" Speaker of the House of Commons in the 
" Parliament held at Westminster, 25th 
" October, 32 Car. 2. for matter done by 
" Order of the House of Commons, and as 
" Speaker thereof, is an illegal Judgment, 
" and against the freedom of Parliament. 

*' Resolved, That a Bill be brought in 
" to reverse the said Judgment.” ^ 

' This bill was twice read, but went no 
' further in that session — A similar bill 
was in the following session ordered to be 
brought ill ; aufl a third bill passed the 
Commons in 1695, and was sent up lo the 
House of Lords, but did not proceed there 
to a second reading. 

It appears further, that on the 4th of 
%Iune, 1689, " a petition of John Topham, 
" esq. was read ; setting forth, That he, 
" being a serjeant at arms, and attending 
" the House* in the years 1679 and 1680, 
" when several Orders were made, and di- 
" recited to the petitioner, for the taking 
" into his custody the several {lersons of 
" sir Charles Neal, &c. &c.and others, for 
" several misdemeanors by them com- 
" mitted in breach of the privilege of the 
" House ; and after that tlie Commons 
" were dissolved, the said persons being 
" resolved to ruin the petitioner, did, in 
" Hilary Term, the 33rd or 34th of king 
" Charles, sue the petitioner in the King’s 
" Bench in several actions of trespass, bat- 
" tcry and false imprisonment, for taking 
•"and detaining them as aforesaid : to 
" which actions the petitiont*r pleaded to 
" the jurisdiction of the court, the said 
" several Orders ; but such his plea was 
" over-wled ; the then judges ruling the 
" petitioner to plea^ in Aiief, and there- 
" upon he pleaded .the Orders in bar to 
" the actions : notwithstamling which plea 
" and Orders,»the tl^en judges gave judg.- 
" m|^nt«igainst him, &c.” 

" Upon the Report from the Committee 
" of Privileges and •Elections, to wdiom 
" this petition of J. Topham was referred. 
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'' the House resolved. That this House 
doth agree with the Committee, That 
'' the judgment given by the court of 
Eing^s Bench, Easte^ Term, 34 Car. % 
regis, upon the plea o^‘ John Topham, at 
" the suit of Johri Jay, to the jurisdiction 
of that court ; and also the judgments 
" given against the said Mr. Topham, at 
the suit of Samuel Verdon, &c. are ille- 
" gal, and a, violation of the privileges of 
" Parliament, and pernicious to the rights 
ofParliament.*^ Whereupon it was or- 
dered, " That sir Francis Pemberton, sir 
" Thomas Jones, and sir Francis WyLheiis, 
" do attend this House on Wednesday 
" morning next,^^ 

" In consequence of this Order, sir 
" Francis Pemberton and sir Tho. Jones, 
" who had been two of the judges of the 
" court of King’s Bench at the time when 
" the judgment was passed, were heard 
•" in their defence ; and afterwards com- 
" mitted to the serjeant at arms, for their 
** breach of the privileges of this House, 
"by giving judgment to over-rule the 
" plea to the jurisdiction of the court of 
^ King’s Bench.” 

Your Committee think it proper to 
state. That sir Francis Pemberton and sir 
Thomas Jones, in defending themselves at 
the har of this House for their conduct in 
over-ruling the plea to their jurisdiction 
in the actions of Jay v, Toplxam, &c. de- 
fended the judgment they had given, by 
resting upon the nature of the pleading, 
and not by denying the jurisdiction or 
nuthority of this House ; and sir Francis 
Pemberton expressly admitted, that for 
atiy thing transacted in this House, no 
othef court had any jurisdiction to hear 
and determine it. 

Your Committee in the next place think 
it expedient to state to the House, that 
there are various instances in which per- 
ions eom uitted by theHou.se of Commons 
have been brought up by Hitbcas Corpus 
before the judges and courts of common 
law ; and m these cases, upon its appear- 
ing by the return to the HabeUs Corpus 
that they' were committed under the 
Speaker’s warrant, they have been invaria- 
bly remanded. ^ ^ 

3.— Having stated these instances of the 
manner in which the acts and commit- 
ments of this House have been brought 
into judgment in other CCurts, and the 
consequences of such proceeding's ; Your 
Committee further think it proper, and in 
some degree connected with this subject, to 
H^vert to the course which was adopted 


for laying proceedings in suits brofi^t 
against members and their servants, while 
they Were protected from such suits daring 
the sitting of parliament. 

The roll of parliament 8 Ed. affords 
the earliest trace which your Committee 
has found upon this subject.*^ It is a writ 
from the King con^rmatory of the privi- 
lege of being free from suits in time of 
parliament, and Is in the following words : 
" Rex mandavit justiciaries suis adassisas 
jurat: capiend. assignat: quod 6upe» 

^edeant captioni corandem ubi comites ba- 
roncs et alii summonati ad parFregis sunt 
partes quamdiu dictum parliamentum du- 
raverit.” 

There have been various modes of pro- 
ceeding to enforce this privilege. In 
Dewes’s journal, p. 436. 31 Eliz. 1588 — 
15811, Friday 21st of February, your Com- 
mittee find the following entry: " Upon 
a Motion made by Mr. Harris, that 
" divers members of this House having 
" writs of Nisi prius brought against them, 
" to be tried at the as.sizcs in sun,dry 
" places of this realm to be hoiden and 
kept in the circuits of this present vaca- 
" tion, and that writs of supersedeas might 
" be awarded in those cases in respect of 
" the privilege of this .House due and ap- 
" pertaining to the members of the same; 
" it is agreed, that those of this House 
" which shall have occasion to require 
" such benefit of privilege in that behalf, 
" may repair unto Mr. Speaker, to de- 
" dare unto him»ihe state of their cases, 
" and that he, upon hi,s discretion (if the 
" cases shall so rct|uirc) may direct the 
" warrant of this House, to the lord chan- 
" cellor of England, for the awarding of 
such writs of supersedeas accordingly.” 
But the House used to stay also pro- 
ceedings by its owm authority ; some- 
times by sending the Serjeani^at Arms to 
deliver the person arrested out of custody ; 
and sometimes by letter from the Speaker 
to the judges before whom the cause was 
to be tried. Of this latter mode of pro- 
c/^eding, your Committee find many in- 
stances previous to the 3d of Charles 1. 
Your Committee find a decision f against 
the authority of such a letter, in the court 
of King’s bench, which is reported in the 
marg. of Dyer’s Report^, p. 60 and in 
Latch, pp. 4 8 & 150. And shortly after 
the refusal by the court of King’s bench 
to notice this letter from the Speaker,* the 

• ^ 4 Co. Inst. 24. 
t IIodgesi%y. Moor, 3 Car. L 
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parliament was dissolved. There are^ 
‘however, many other instances of this 
course of* proceeding after the restoration, 
and in the instance of lord Newburgh 
(23 February 1669) the House ordered the 
proceedings to outlawry to be staid during 
the sessions, and the record of the exigents 
to be vacated and taken off the file. ix. 
Com. Jour. p. 120. 

The last instance which your Commit- 
tee find of such letters having been 
written, occurs in the lord Bulkeley’s case 
[x. Com. Jour. p. 537.] in 1(391, in 
which the Speaker is directed to write 
a letter to the Prothonotary that he do 
not riiake out, and to the sheriff of Hhe 
county of Pembroke that he do not exe- 
cute any writ, whereby the lord Bul- 
kelcy^s possessions may be disturbed, until 
Mr. Speaker shall have exanoined and re- 
ported the matter to the House, and this 
House take further order thereon. By 
the 12 & 13 W. 3. c. 3. this privilege was 
curtailed ; and further by Stat. 2 & 3 
Ann, c. 18. — 11 Geo. 2. c. 24-.— 10 Geo. 
3. c* 50. 

Lord chief justice De Grey says in 
Crosby’s case, If a member was arrested 

before the 12 & 13 W. 3. the method 
“ in Westminster# hall was to discharge 

him by writ of privilege under the 
** great seal, which was hi the nature of a 
'' supersedeas to the proceeding. The 
'' statute of William has now altered this, 

and there is no necessity to plead the 
'' privilege of a membcr*of parliament.'’ 

Ail these acts ii^rely apply to proceed- 
ings against members in respect of their 
debts and actions as individuals, and not 
in respect of their conduct as members of 
parliament; and therefore they do not 
in any way abridge the ancient law and 
privilege of parliament so far as they re- 
spect the friedom and conduct of members 
of parliament as such, or the protection 


which the House may jgive to ' persons 
acting under its authority. 

4.— Upon the whole, it appears to your 
Committee, that* the bridging these 
actions against thb Spe^iker, and the Ser- 
jeant, for acts done in obedience to the 
orders of this Refuse, is a breach of privi- 
leges of this House. 

And it appears, that in the several in- 
stances"^ of actions commenc^fid in breach 
of the privileges of this House, the House 
has proceeded by commitment, not only 
against the party, but against the solicitor 
and other persons concerned in bringing 
such actions ; but your Committee think 
it right to observe, that the commitment 
of such party, solicitor, or other persons, 
would not necessarily stop theproceedings 
in such action. 

That as the particular ground of action 
does not necessarily appear upon the wri^ 
or upon the declaration, the court before 
which such action is brought cannot stay 
the suit or give judgment against the 
plaintiff, till it is informed by due course 
of legal proceeding that such action is 
brought for a thing done by order of the 
House. 

And it therefore appears to your Com- 
mittee, that even though the House should 
think fit to commit the solicitor or other- 
person concerned in commencing these 
actions; y^ef it will still be expedient that 
the House should give leave tp^the Speaker 
and the* Serjeant to appear to the said 
actions, and to plead to the same ; for the 
purpose of bringing under the knowledge of 
the court, the authority under which they 
acted; and if the House should agree 
with that opinion, your Committee sub-* 
mils to the House, whether it would not be 
proper that directions should be given 
by this House, for defending the Speaker 
and the Serjeant, against the said actions. 


Second Report from the Select^Committee on Proceedings relative 
TO Sir Francis Burdett. — Ordered^ by 
printed^ [as amended on Be-^cornmitment] 


The Select Committee appointed to 
consider of the Proceedings had, and 
' to be had, with reference to th% se- 
veral Papers signed Francis Bur-’ 
dett — the Contents of whi<jh relat- 
ed to his being apprehended and com- 
mitted to the Tower, of London, anti 
which Papers were communicated to 


the House of Commons^ to be 

I«5M June 1810* 

« • 

the House, by Speaker, upon the 
13ili and ITth^ays of April last • 
and to rej^ort ^uch Facts, as they 
max think necessary, together with 
their Opinion thereupon, from time to 
time, to the Hoi^e ; — And to whom 
the matters stated by the Serjeant at 
Arms attending the Housa^ and the 
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Proc^$* served upon him in an Action 
at Law by Sir Francis Burdett ; — and 
also the Summons served on Mr. 
Speaker^ and the >Jptice of Declara- 
tion delivered to the,Serjeant at Arms, 
at the Suit of iHe said Sir Francis Bur- 
dett ; were referred f — And to whom 
the Report was again re- committed, 
which was made from the said Com- 
mittee ;■» Have, pursuant to the 

Orders of the Hotise, further con- 
sidered the Appendix to the said Re- 
port, and corrected some of the Re- 
ferences to the Authorities therein 
cited ; and have agreed to the follow- 
ing Report ; 

Your committee, resuming the con- 
sideration of the princij>al matters reserv- 
ed in their former report, do not think it 
i;ecessary to slate all the various prece- 
dents wrhich are to he found of the exer- 
cise of the power of commitment by the 
House of Commons for breaches of privi- 
lege and contem|)t in general, conceiving 
that to be a power too clear to be called 
’ in question, and proved, if proof were 
necessary, by the same precedents, which 
they have collected with a view to the 
point to which they have more immediate- 
ly directe<l their attention, and which 
precedents are subjoined to their report. 

The cases which your committee have 
selected as most directly connected w'ith 
the subject referred to them, are those of 
commitments for libel, an ofTenoe which 
tends to excite popular misapprehension 
and disaffection, endangers the freedom of 
the debates and proceedings in parliament 
and Requires the most prompt interposition 
and restraint. The effect of immediate pu- 
lij^hnient and example is required to pre- 
vent the evils necessarily arising from this 
^jffence, which evil it is obvious would be 
much less effectually guarded against by 
the more dilatory proceedings of the or- 
dinary courts of law ; nevertheless upon 
some occasions the Ilonsc. of Commons 
have proceeded against persons cornmit- 
iing such offences, by directing prosecu- 
tions, fA' by addressing his Majesty to 
direct them, as appears by the precedents 
collected in th<^ App^mdix. * 

From the series Mf precedents which 
your committee find 6n your journals, it 
Mrfll most clearly appear that the House of 
Commqns have treate\l libefs as contempts; 
Utat they have frequently punikhei the 
^thors and publisher^ of them by com- 
jpjtmeAt, whether those authbrs and pub- 
lilfhera^ wfga or WiOire members of the 


House ; and that this power has becq 
exercised at all times, as far back as the 
journals afibrd an of^ovtunity of tracing 
it. And your committee cannot forbear 
observing, that the precedents subjoined 
to their report establish this law of parlia- 
ment, upon the ground and evidence of an 
immemorial usage, as strong and satisfac- 
tory as would be held sufficient in a court 
of law, for the establishment of any legal 
right. 

Your committee also beg leave to ob- 
serve, that the general power of commit- 
ment was solemnly asserted by the House 
of Commons in and in their resolu- 

tions of 1701 ; and was also clainited by 
the House of Commons, and admitted by 
the House of Lords in the most explicit 
terms, in the. conf<;rcnce between the tw'o 
Houses, in the case of Ashby and White, 
in 1701-; although other points arising in 
that case were strongly controverted be- 
tween the two Houses. 


Your committee further state, that it 
has been recognized by legal authority, 
and by the most solemn decisions of the 
courts of law on various occasions, w'hen- 
ever any question upon it has been brought 
before them : 

By eleven of the judges — in the case of 
the "Aylesbury men. 2 lord Raym. p* 
1105. 3 Wils. p, 205. 

By the court of King’s Ijench — in Mur- 
ray’s case. 1 WiJs. p. 2i)9> 1751. 

By the court of Common Fleas — in the 
case </f Brass Cuosby. 3 Wils. p. 203. 


1771. 

By the court of 
case of Oliver. 1771. 



uer — 


in 


the 


And that this power of commitment by 
eitlirr House of Parliament, was further 
recognized by the court of King’s bench 
in the case of Benjamin Flower, 8 Term 
Reports, p. 323, w ho had bee«i committed 
by the House of Lt>rds. And your com- 
mittee have not fouqd the autliority of a 
single decision to the contrary in any court 
whatever. 

V Your committee also beg leave to state, 
that the judges of the coranion law have 
considered libels upon their courts or the 
proceedings in judicature as contempts, 
and have frequently punished thtir authors 
and publishers of them by summary com- 
mitment. This appears from various in- 
•stances stated in the Appendix which have 
occurred both in courts of law and equity. 

Amongst the judges who have con- 
curred in those decisions, upon the power 
of pavUamOj^t and of tbq couru of Iqw and 
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equity to cototnit for such contempts, are 
to be found lawyers the most distinguished 
for their zealous regard for the liberty of 
the subject, and the most upright, able and 
enlightened men that ever adorned the 
seat of justice; and the doctrines laid 
down by them all coincide with the opi- 
nion solemnly delivered by lord chief 
justice De Grey in Crosby’s case, that the 
power of commitment is “ inherent in the 

House of Commons from the very na- 

ture of its institution, and that they can 
** commit generally for all contempts.’^ 
;; Wils. ]9S. 

Under all these circumstances, your 
Committee can have no hesitation in sub- 
mitting their decided opinion, that the 
power of Ci>inmitment for a libel upon the 
Ilouse, or upon its members, for or relative 
to any thing said or done therein, is 
essential to the freedom of debate, to the 
iiivlcpendence of Parliament, to the secu- 
rity of the liberty of the subject, and to 
the c,eneral preservation of the State. 

Tills power is In trntli part of the funda- 
mental law of Parliament ; tfie lav/ of 
Parliament is the law of the land ; part of 
the lex terras, mentioned in Magna CIk i<a, 
w lierc it is declared, that no freeman 
shall be taken or Jniprisoncd but by law- 
ful judgment oi' liis jjcei .’, or l>y tlie law of 
the land and it is as«?nuch wilhiu the 
meaning of tlio.-c word ** the law' of tli ! 
latul,” as thri universally acknowledged 
power of conirsii 'Tnciit {‘or contempt by 
the Courts of iusiice ni Westminster iiall, 
which Courts inln'seiit in them the 

summary pmvi*r of pTini-ijiiig such con- 
tempts by cvuiimitiaent of the oftenders, 
without the interventhon ofa jury. 

Your Committee ilurefore are of opi- 
nion, That this pov\er is founded on the 
clearest principles of expediency and 
right, provefl by immemorial usage, recog- 
nized and sanctioned by the highest legal 
authorities, and analogous to the power 
exercised without dispute by Courts of 
justice; that it grew up with our consti- 
tution; that it is established and con- 
firmed as clearly and incontrovertibly as 
any part of the law of the land, and 
is one of the most important safeguards 
of the nghts and liberties of the people. 


APPENDIX. 


Ap>*endix (A.) , 

fafscEUEiJTS of Commitments for Words and 
Publications, Speeches, Stt. refieetitig on 
the Proceedings of the 


I. — From the beginning of the Jbumubf to the 

Commonwealth, 

1559.— -Trower. — For contumelious words 
against the House. — To the Seneant— i Jour. 
59. • 

1580. — Hall, a Member. — For publishing ts 
book against the authority of the Honse.— • 
To the Tower, also fined and expelled— « 

i Jour. J22, 124, 125, 126, 132. 

1625. — Montague, — For a g?eat contempt 
against the House for publishing a book 
traducing persons for petitioning the House. 
— To tfie Serjeant — i Jour. 805, 806. • 

1628. — Lewes. — F or words spoken against the 
last Piuliarnent, — To the Serjeant — i Jour. 
022 . 

1628. — Aleyn. — For a libel on last Parlxa- 
mciit. — To the Serjeant — i Jour. 925. 

1C 10. — Piers. — Archdeacon of Bath, for abus- 
ing the last Parliament. — To the Serjeant— 

ii Jour. 63. 

1610. — Preston. — Scandalous w^ords against 
this II jusc. — To the Gatehouse — ii Jour, TlT. 

N. B . — The King did not leave London till the 
10th of January 1G41. In the year pre- 
cctiing there are very many cases of strangers 
committed for contemptuous words spoken 
against the Parliament, 

II. — Precedents of the, like nature^ from the 

Hester at ion to the Resolution, 

ICGO. — Lr. Mil ALT, a Member. — For words in 
the House against the preceding Parliament— 
To tlic Srrteant — viii Jour. 24. 

— I)RAKF,.-^For a pamphlet reflecting on 
tiie^ INirliament ; and impeached.— To the 
Serjeant — viii Juur. 183. 185, 186. 

— Cranford. Ditto, Ditto, viii Jour. 19S. 

1661. — Gregory and Withers.— F or pam- 
phlets refitvting on the justice of the House. 
— IV) t!ie To^ver — viii Jour. 368.-^hey 
were prisoners in Newgate, and were coin* 
mitied to the Tower, and ordered into close 
custody. 

1662 — Green. Ditto, To the Serjeant— Ibid« 
446. 

1670 — Woodward. — For a breach of Privilege 
against a Member, and speaking contemp- 
tuous words against this House. — To the 
Serjeant — ix Jour. 147. 

1675. — IlfWARD. — For a scandalous paper, 
and a breach of the Privilege of the Hdu^e. 
— To the Tower — ix Jour. 364. * 

16C0.— Sjr Robert Cann, a Member.— For 
words in the Housc,^'cflectk)g on a Member, 
brought to the bar, •and received a repri- 
mand from the Speaker ; — And for words 
spoken out of the House— committed and 
expelled. — T<V the Tftwer — ix Jour. 642. 

1680^ — l^ARiNGtoN aOd Gi^oome.— For aphm- 
phlet against a Member. — To the Segeant 
— ix Jour. §54, 656: • \ ^ 

1685.— Cooit, d Member.-^Por WoHh hi the 
Houie*-^o the Tower— it Joui^ tSa: ' 
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VL\.^Precedenti, fyc. from the Rez^otution to 
the end of King WUliam. 

1689. — Christopher Smelt. — Spreading a 
false and scandalous report of sir Peter Rich, 
a Member. — To tjxo Seijeant, 29lh July — x 
Jour. 244. 

1690. — W. Briggs. — C ontemptuous words and 
behaviour, and scandalous reflections upon 
the House and upon Sir Jonatlian Jennings, 
a Member thereof. — To the Serjeant, 18th 
Dec. — X Jour 512. 

1691. — Richard Baldwin. — Printer of a 
pamphlet entitled, “ Mercurius Reformatus,^' 
rejecting on the proceedings of the House. 
—To the Serjeant, 9th and 21st Nov. — 

X Jour. 548, 558. 

1693. — William Soader. — Affirming and re- 
porting that Sir Francis Massam, a Alember, 
was a pensioner. — To the Serjeant, 9th 
Mar. — xi Jour. 123. 

1695. — Sir George Megcot. — Having scan- 
dalized the House, in declaring that without 
being duly chosen he had friends enough in 
the House to bring him into the House. — 
To the Serjeant, 27th Dec. — xi Jour. 371. 

1696. — John Manley. — A Member, for words 
in the House. — To the Tower, 9th Nov. 
xi Jour. 581. 

1696. — Francis Duncombe. — Having declar- 
ed before two witnesses that he had distri- 
buted money to several Members of the 
House, and afterwards denied it before a 
Committee of the House. — To the Serjeant, 
5th Jan. — xi Jour. 651. 

1696. — John Rye. — Having paused a libel, 
reflecting on a Member of the» House, to be 
printed and delivered at the door. — To the 
Serjeant, 11th Jan. — xi Jour. 656,, 

1699. — ^JoHN Haynes. — For being the occasion 
of a letter being written, reflecting upon 
the honour of the House, and of a Commit- 
tee. — ^To the Seijeant, 24th Jan. — xiii Jour. 
1^1. 

1701. — Thomas Colepeper. — Reflections up- 
on the last House of Commons. — To New- 
gate, Feb. 7. — xiii Jour. 735. — And Attorney 
General ordered to prosecute him for his 
said crimes. 

IV . — Precedents of the like nature ^ from 1701 
to 1809. 

1703. — JohnTutchin, John How, Benjamin 
Bragg. — As Author, Printer, and Publisher 
of a printed paper, entitled, Tije Obscrva- 
tor,’^ reflecting upon the Proceedings of the 

House.— To the Serjeant, 3d Jan. — xiv Jour. 

* 

1704. — James Mellon? — False and scandalous 
reflections upon two Members.-— To the Ser- 
jeant, 9th Mar. — xiv Jour. 565. 

—Edward Theobalds. — S candalous reflec- 
lions upon a Member. — To thc^ Serjeant, 
2d Man — xiv Jour. 557. * 

1712.— Samuel Buckley.— As Printer of a 
pretended Memorial printed in the ** Daily 
Courant^’’ reflecting upon tbe Resolutions of , 


the House.— To tbe Seijeant, 11th 
xvii Jour. 182. 

1715. — E. Berrinctpn, J. MoRPHEKf^As 
Printer and Publisher of a pamphlet, entitled, 
** The Evening Post,'* reflecting on Hu Ma- 
jesty and the two Houses of Parliament.— 
To the Serjeant, 1st July — xviii Jour. 193. 

1729. — Richard Corbet. — Reflecting upon 
the Proceedings and the authority of a Com- 
mittee. — To the Serjeant, Slst Mar. — xxi 
Jour. 307. 

1733. — William Noble. — Asserting that a 
Member received a pension for his voting in 

^ Purliament. — Tu the Seijeant, 19th Feb. — 
xxii Jour. 245. 

1740. — William Cooley', John Meres, John 
Hughes. — As Author, Printer, and Publisher 
of papers reflecting upon llis Majesty*! 
Government, and the Proceedings of both 
Houses of Parliament. Cooley to Newgate, 
2d Dec. ; Meres and Hughes, To the Ser- 
ieant, 3d December— xxiii Jour. 545, 546, 
517. 

1746. — Samuel Johns.- -Author of a printed 
paper containing impudent reflections on 
the Proceedings of the House. — To the Ser- 
jeant, 13ch May — x\v Jour. 154. 

1768. — Dennis Shade. — Sticking up a paper 
to inflame the minds of the people against 
the House. — To die Serjeant, 9th of Decem- 
ber — xxxii Jour. 97. 

1768 — Joseph Thornton. — Giving directions 
for sticking up the above-mentioned paper. 
— To Neiygatc, 10th Dec. 

1771. — Henry Baldwin, Thomas Wright. 
—Printing the Debates, and misrepresent- 
ing the Speeches of Members. — To the Ser- 
jeant, 14th March — xxxiii Jour. 258, 259. 

1774. — H S. Woodfall. — For publishing u 
Letter highly reflecting on the character of 
tbe Speaker. — ^To the Serjeant, 14th Febru- 
ary — xxxiv. Jour. 456, 

1805. — Peter Stuart. — For printiue in his 
Paper libellous reflections on the character 
and conduct of the House. — To the Serjeant, 
26th April — Ix Jour. 217. 


Appendix (B.) i 

Cases since •1097, of Prosecutions at Law 
against Persons for Libels. &c. upon the 
House of Commons nr any ofits Members; 
and whether by Order or Address. 

1699. — Edward Stephen. — Libel on the 
House, and on an inMividual Member. — By 
Order, 27th February — xiii Jour. 230. 

1701. — Thomas Colepeper. — A Letter to the 
Fieeholders and Freemen of EiigCand, as- 
p« rsinn the H«>u8e. — By Q^der, 7th February 
— ;xiii Jour. 735. 

1702. — Mr. Lloyd. — Aspersing the character 
of a Member. — By Order, 18th November 
— xiv Jour 37. 

1702. — Dyer. — Misrepresenting the Proceed- 

'* mgs of the House. — By .Ordel^ 26tb F^ru- 
ary — xiv ^ur. 207, 208. 
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1T40.— John Mehes.— T he Daily Post.” — 
Highly and injuriously reflecting upon an 
act of Government^ and the Proceedings 
both Houses of Parliament.— By Ad- 

' dress'^ Sd Dec. — xxiii Jour. 516. 

1750 — ^Author, Printer and Publisher.— Pub- 
lishing paper^ entitled, “ Constitutional Que* 
ries,” grof»«ily reflecting on the House. — By 
Address, 22d Jnn. — xxvi Jour. 9. 

1751. — Authors, Printers and Puhlishers. — The 
case of the Honourable Alexander Murray. 
—Aspersing the Proceedings f»f the House, 
and tending to create misapprehensions of 
the same in the minds of the people. — By 
Address, 20th Nov. — xxvi Jour. 804. 

1774. — 'Author, Printers and Publishers. — Pub- 
lishing paper called the “ South Britnn,” 
reflecting on the House. — By Order, lOth 
February — xxxiv Jour. 464. 

1788. — Authors, Printers and Publishers. — 
“ The Morning Herald, Ttie Gazetteer, and 
New Daily Advertiser.” — Gros'^ly reflecting 
on the House and the Members, and tending 
to prejudice the defence nf a person answer- 
ing at the Bar. — By Address, 8th February — 
xliii Jour. 213. 

1788. — Authors, Printers and Publishers. — 
“ Review of the Principal Chai;ges against 
Warren Hastings,” &c. — Highly disrespect- 
ful to His Majesty, and the House ; and 
indecent Observations reflecting on the mo- 
tives which induced the House to prefer the 
Impeachment against Warren Hastings. — 
By Address, 15th February — xliii Jour. 232. 

1789. — Printer and Publisher — “ The World” 
— Containing matter of*scandalous and li- 
bellous nature, reflecting on the Proceedings 
of the House — By Address, lOtli June — 
xliv Jour. 163. 

1795. — JouN Keeves. — As author of a pam- 
phlet, entitled, ‘^Thoughts on the Erglish 
Government;” i^ich*was adjudged by the 
House to be a malicious, scandalous, and 
^seditious libel, containing matter tending to 
create jealousies and divisions among His 
Majesty's loyal subjects ; to alienate their 
affections from our present happy form of 
Governinervt in King, Lords, and Commons, 
and to 5u«f\'ert the true principles of our free 
Constitution ; and to he a iMgh breach of 
the Privileges of the House. — By Address, 
15th December — li Jour. .119, 235. 


Appendix (C.) 

C141M and Recognition of the Privi- 
" JL]BG^s of Pariiameht, and the Power of 
CoillVtlTMENi. 

II Rich. 2.— Rot. Pari. Vol. iii. p! 244. 

En ycest Parleinent/ioutz les seignVs 
bien espiritels come tepiporels alors pre- 
clAoierent come lour Hl^ertee & 
jEranchise, q’ies grasses n\atires mpeyez an 
,«est Parlement, & a fii autres 

VOL, xyii^^^Appendix, 
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Parlementz en .tepips a yepirj i<K*hant« 
Pieres de la terre^ serroioiit demesnez, 

&; discus par le , CQprs .^.Pijrle- 
meiit, & nemye psgr la loy civile, ne par la 
commune ley de*la terre, usez en a^tres 
plus basCourtes du roialine : quell claym, 
iiberte, & franchise le Roy Jour benigncf 
ment alioua & ottroia en plein ParlemenL 

32 Hen. 6.— Rot. Pari. vol. v. p. 239«— 
Thorpes Case. ^ 

The scid lordes spirituelx and tempo- 
relx not entendyng to empeche or hurt 
the liberfees and privilegges of they m that 
were cotn^en for the Commune of this 
lande to this present Parlement, but egally 
after the cours of lawe to mynystrejustice, 
and to have knowlegge what the lawe 
will wey in that behaive, opened and de- 
clared to the justices the premis.sez, and 
axed of them whether the seid Thomas 
ought to be delivered from prison, by 
force and venue of the privelegge of 
Parlement or noo. To the which question 
i be chefe Justeez, in the name of all the 
Jasticez, after sadde communication and . 
mature deliberation hadde among theim, 
aunswered and said, that they ought not to 
aunsvvere to that question, for it hath not 
be used afore ty me that the Justfeez should 
in eny wyse determine the privilegge of 
this high Court of Parlement, 

4 Hen. 8.-^ The original Roll in the 
Parliament office.— Stroud e’s Case. 

This* is the act conc^i^ng Richard 
Stroude for matt’s resoned in the P’lia- 
ment. — The Act begins by reciting the 
petition of Rd. Stroude, and after that 
recital proceeds thus : •• 

Henry R. Soil baill aux Seniors. 

And on that be it inacted by the seide 
autorite. That ol suts, accusementis, con- 
dempnacons, cxecucions, fynys, am^cia- 
mentis,punyssheinents, correccorw, grev’n- 
cez, charges, & impositions putt or 
hadde or her afp to be put or hadde 
unto or apon the seide Richard, atid 
to every other of the p’son or p’sons afore 
specyfyed that nrowe be of this p*sent 
PMiament or that of any PMi^ment her 
after sliall be for ^ny bylle speyking, 
reasonyng or declarying off any maP or 
maters conc'nyingf the PMiament to be 
comenced and tveat^ be utPiy voyde 
8c of none e^ecte/andon that be hyt 
ina(5Led* by the seide autorite, That if th* 
seide Richard Strode or any of all the 
seide other son or *per8ons her be 
tifxy’d, trobeled or other wyae >ch«««d 
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foi* any causes as is aforesaide, t^at then he 
or they & every of them so vexed or 
troubled off and for the same, have acc^on 
npon the case agaynste evVy such p’son 
or p’sons so vexyjkng dr trobel^^ing any 
eot^rie to this ordin’iis & p’vision, in the 
whvch acc’on the p^tie ’greyrd shall be 
recov* treby^If damages & costis & that 
no p’teccoii, ,essouie nor wager of lawe yn 
the seide accVn in anywise be admylted 
nor receyvid. 

A Ce'st Bill Ley Seinos ss Assent. 

1006.— Com. Journ. vol. i. p. 34^). 

The Commons tell the Lords ** that they 
doubt not, but the Commons House is a 
Court, and a Court of Kecord.^^ 

1620. — Com. Journ. vol. i. p. 545. 

In a Report of precedents by sir Ed- 
ward Coke, it is agreed, The House of 
Commons, alone, hath a power of punish- 
ment, and that judicial.^' — Hall’s Case 
ttS Eliz., and Long’s Case 5th Eliz. 
cited. 

1675, June 4th. — Com. Journ. vot. ix. 
p. 354. 

In the matter of the appellant jurisdic- 
tioii of the House of Lord.s, the Commons 
assert their right to punish by imprison- 
ment a Commoner that is guilty of viola- 
ting their privileges, that being according 
to the known laws and custom of Parlia- 
ment and the right of their privileges de- 
clared by th<^Cing’s royal predecessors in 
former Parliaments and by himself in 
this •y* and that neither the great Char- 
ter, the Petition of Right, nor any other 
laws, do take away the law and custom of 
Parliament, or of either House of Parlia- 
ment.’^ 

1701. — ^Vol. xiii. p. 767. — Kentish Peti- 
tion. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
Commitfbe, that to assert the House of 
Commons have no power of commitment, 
but of their own members, tends to the 
subversion of the Constitution of the House 
of Commons. 

Resblved, That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, That to print or publish any 
books or libels reflecting upon the pro- 
ceedings of the H6use of Commons, or 
ary member thereof, Yor or relating to his 
service therein, is a^high yiolation of the 
rignts and privileges of the J^ouse of 
Commons. * ^ 

Ashby ^nd White. 

Conferences betweeh the two Houses. 

The'Co.mmoiii at the second conference 


vvith the Lords re-assert their Resolution 
of 1701: 

For it is the ancient and undoubted 
i ight of the House of Commons to commit 
for breach of privilege ; and the instances 
of their committing persons (not members 
of the House) for breach of privilege, and 
that to any her Majesty’s prisons, are an- 
cient, so many, and so well knowm to 
your Lordships, that the Commons think 
it needless to produce them.” — Lords 
Journ. vol. xvii. p. 709. 

Lords Journ. vol. xvii. p. 714. 

The Lords in arisw’cr say, — The Lords 
never disputed the Commons power of 
committing for breach of privilege, as 
w^ell persons who are not of the House of 
Commons as those wJio are,” &c. 


Appendix (D.) 

Recognition of the Law and Privileges 
of Parliament, and of the power of the 
House of Commons to commit for con- 
tenipt„by Legal Authorities. And by 
the Decision of Courts of Justice. 

Coke, 4 Inst. fo. 15. 

Lord Coke observes, upon the claim of 
the lords, in 1 1 of Rich. 2. sanctioned by 
the King (as staled in the first paragraph 
of Appendix C.) finder the head of ‘ Lex 
^ et consuetudo Parliamenli;’ asfolloweth 
— And as every court of justice hath 
** laws and customs for its direction, some 
by the common law^, some by the civil 
law and common law, some by peculiar 
laws and customs; &c. so the high court 
of Parliament— ' suis proprijs legibus et 

* consuetudinibus subsistit.’ — It is ^ lex 
' et consuetudo Parliamcnti’ that all 
weighty matters in any Parliament, 
moved concerning iV*e peers of the 

** realm, or Commons in * Parliament 
assembled^ ought to be determined, ad - 
** judged, and discussed by the course of 
“ Parliament, and not by civil law, nor 
yet by the common laws of this realm 
used in inferior courts ; which was so 
declared to be— ^ secand.um legem et 

* consuetudinem Parliamenli’— concern- 
" ing the peers of this realm, by the King, 

and all the Lords spiritual and temporal: 
And the like, pari rafione, is for \he 
" Commons for any thing moved or dqm 
in the House of Commons.” 

Coke, 4 Inst. fo. 50. 

And on anothet* occasion, in treating 
of the laws, customs, liberties and privi^ 
leges of th^'court of Parliament, whick 
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hq saith» hath b;een much desired, and 
are the very heart-strings of the com-? 
** monwealth loird Coke says,—'' All 
" the justices of England and barons of 
•• of the Exchequer, are assistants to the 
lords to inform them of the common 
law, and thereunto are called severally 
" by writ : neither doth it belong to them 
(as hath been said)^to judge of any 
" law, custom, or privilege of Parliament: 
" And to say the truth, the laws, customs, 
" liberties, and privileges of Parliament, 
" are belter to be learned out of the rolfs 
of Parliament, and other records, and 
" by precedents and continued experience, 
" than can be expressed by any one man^s 
" pen/' 

26 Car. II. — — State Trials, vol. vii. 
p. 44*:4. — Soame’sCase. 

Lord Chief Justice North saiil,— " I can 
" see no other w ay to avoid consequences 
der«igai<»ry to the hoin)ur of the Parlia- 
** ineiii, but lo reject the action ; and all 
" others ihvit shall relate either to the pro- 
" ccedings or privilege of Parjianient, as 
our preiiecessors have done. 

*' For if vve should admit general re- 
" medies in matters relating to the Par- 
" liameiitwe must set bounds how fartbey 
'' shall go, which^is a dangerous provinc4^ ; 
"iorifwe err, privilege of Parliament 
■" will be invaded, w hich w e ought not in 
" any w'ay to endamage." 

1675. — State Trials, vol. ii. p. 622. — 
Earl of Shaftesbury's Case. 

In the Case oT the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
wdio was comm i tied by ilie House of Lords, 
" for high contempts committed against 


** the House," on 


beinc 


brought 


up to 


the King’s Bench on the return of an Ha- : 
beas Corpus, the court unanimously deter- ■ 
mined against enteruining the case ; 1 
when Rainsford, chief justice, said, This 
" court has no jurisdiction gf the cause, 
" and therefore the form of the return 
/Ms not considerable. We ought not to 
"extend our jurisdiction beyond its limits, 
" and the actions of our aiicestors will not 
warrant such an attempt. 

The consequence would be very niis- 
" chievous, if this court should deliver a 
" member of the House of Peers and Com- 
" mons who ave committed, tor thereby 
"the business of l^rliameiit may i)e re- 
" tarded ; for it may the commitnieut 
was for evil behaviour, or indecent re- 
" flections on other meiiiberst to the 
" disturbance of the atFairs of Parliann^U. 
" The commitment ixt this case is hot 


" for safe custody; but he is in execution 
" of the judgment given by the lords for 
" contempt; and therefore, if he should be 
bailed, he woulcj be delivered out of ex- 
" ecution ; for a» contempt in facie curicc, 

" tiiere is no other judgment orexecution. 

"This court Jias no jurisdiction, and 
" therefore he ought to be remanded. I 
"deliver no opinion whether it would be 
" otherwise in case of a preKogative." 

1751, Feb. 7th — I Wilson, p. 200.— 
Murray's Case. 

When he was brought up to the Kijtg^s 
Bench by a Habeas Corpus, and the court 
unanimously refused to discharge him, Mr. 
Justice Wright said, " It appears upon the 
" return of this Habeas Corpus, that Mr. 

" Murray is committed to New’gate by 
“ the House of Commons, for an high 
and dangerous contempt of the privi- 
" leges of that House ; and it is now in' 
"sisted on at the bar, that this is a baila- 
" biccase, wdthin the meaning of the IJa- 
" beas Corpus act. 

" To this I answer, that it has been de- • 
" termined by all the judges to the -con- 
" trary ; that it could never be the intent 
"of that statute to give a judge at his 
" cliaiiibrr, or this court, power to 
"judge of the privileges of the House of 
" Commons. 

" I’he House of Commons is undoubted- 
" ly an high court ; and it is agreed on 
" all hands that they have power to judge 
of ’their own privileges; it need not ap- 
" pear to us what the contempt was for; 
"if it did appear, we could not judge 
" thereof. 

" Lord Shaftesbury w»as committe*8 for 
" a contempt of the liouso ; and being 
"brought here by an H.ibeas Corpus, 

" the court remanded him ; and no case 
" has been cited wherever this court in- 
" ter posed. • 

"The House of Commons is superior 
" lo this court in this particular ; thi« 
"court cannot admit to bail a person 
" committed for a contempt in any other 
" court in Westminster Hall." , 

Dennison, Justice.—" Tliis^court has 
" no jurisdiction in the prjgsent case. We 
" granted the Habetv^ Corpus, not know - 
" ing w'hat the cwniniitmi’iit was ; but 
"now it appears to be for a contempt 
" of the privileges bf the House of Com- 
what those privileges (of either 
"House) are, we do not know ; nor need 
" they tell'dus what the contempt was, be- 
" cause we cannot judge of it; for I must 
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call tills eolith inferior to the House of 
** Commons with respect to judging of 
their privileges^ and contempts against 
them. I give my judgment so suddenly, 
" because I think it a clear case, and re- 
quires no time for consideration/^ 

Poster, Justice. — ** The law of Parlia* 
'' ment is part of the law of the land ; 
'' and there would be an end of all law, 
if the House of Commons could not 
** commit for a contempt. Ail courts of 
** record (even the lowest) may commit 
for a contempt ; and lord Holt, though 
he differed with the other judges, yet 
agreed the Plouse might commit for a 
contempt in the fare of the House. As 
for the pri 5 oner^s illness, we can take no 
notice of it, having no power at all in 
this case.^^ 

The prisoner was remanded, 
r 1771. — 3 Wils. 1 SB.— Crosby *s Case. 

In the year 1771, Brass Crosby, esq. 
the L 'fd Mayor, who was commited to 
the Tower by order of this House, under 
the Speaker’s Warrant, on 25th March 
1771, was brought up by Habeas Corpus 
before the court of Common Pleas in Easter 
Term. The question was fully argued, 
and* by the unanimous judgment of the 
court, he was remanded. 

The lord chief Justice de Grey, in giv- 
ing the opinion of the court, statetJ, 
'' That this power (viz. of commitment) 
must be inherent in the House of Com- 
mons, from the very nature of its institu- 
'' tion ; and therefore is part of the law 
of the land. They certainly always 
** coyld commit in many cases ; in mutter 
of Elections, they can commit sherifis, 
mayors, officers, witnesses, &c. and 
'' it is now agreed, that they can commit ! 

generally for all contempts. All con- 
** tempts are either punishable in the court 
conterxhied or in some higher court. 
Now the Parliament has no superior 
court; therefore the contempt against 
** either House can only be punished by 
themselves/' 

" The stat. of James 1. cap. 13. suffici- 
ently proves that they have pgwer to 
^'punish it, in ^ these jvords : ^Provided 
'' always, that this ajA or any thing therein 
contained shall not dxtend u> the diinin- 
** ishing of any punishment to be here- 
after by censure in parliament inflicted 
'' upon an^ person which tferekfier 
'' ahall dr procure to be made 

** any artist as afolresaid so 

daar that the legisla- 


ture have recognized this power of the 
House of Commons. In the case of the 
" Aylesbury men, the counsel admittM, 
lord chief justice Holt owned, and the 
House of Lords acknowledged, that the 
House of Commons had power to com- 
mit for contempt or breach of privilege. 
" Indeed it seems they must have power 
" to commit for any crime. When 
" the House of Commons adjudge any 
" thing to be a contempt or a breach of 
** privilege, ihcir adjudication is a convic- 
tion, and their commitment in conse- 
quence an execution ; and no court 
can discharge or bail a person that is 
in execution by the judgment of any 
“ other court.’' 

And he concluded his judgment in these 
words : 

** I am perfectly satisfied that if lord 
“ Holt himself weie to have determined it, 
the lord may(»r would have been re- 
" manded. In the case of Mr. Mi»rray, 
the judg» \s could not hesiia e concerning 
“ the contempt by a man w ho refused to 
receive his sentence in a proper posture ; 
all the judges agreed, that he must be 
remanded, because he was committed 
by a court having competent jurtsdio 
tion. Courts ol justic'; have no cogniz- 
ance of the acts of the Hou es of Parlia- 
ment, because Aey beh>ng«c/ attud rxa- 
“ men, I have the most perfect satisfac- 
tion in my own mind in that determi- 
nation. Sir Martin Wright, who felt 
a generous and distinguished warmth 
for the liberty of the subject ; Mr. 
‘^Justice Dennison/ who was so free from 
connection and ambition of every kind ; 
“ and Mr. Justice Foster, who may be 
truly called the Magna Chartaofliberty, 
of persons as well as fortune ; all these 
** revered judges concurred in this point. 
** I am therefore clearly and ^ith full sa- 
" tisfactionof opinion, that the lord mayor 
" must be remanded/' 

Gould, Justice. — “ I entirely concur in 
" opinion with my lord chief justice, that 
"•this court hath no cognizance of con- 
" tempts or breach of privilege of the 
" House of Commons ; they are the only 
judges of their own privileges: and 
" that they may be properly cailedjudges, 
" appears in 4 Inst. 47. ^irhere my lord 
" Coke says, an alienli^not be elected of 
" the Parliament, because sdeh a person 
" can hold no place of judicature. Much 
" stress bas been laid tipon an objection, 
"Hhat the Warrant of the Speaker is not 
" conformable to the ot^der of the House ; 

2 
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** and yet jntti $uch thing appears upon the 
return, as has been pretended. The 
'r order says, that the*lord mayor shall be 
^^tidcen into the custody of the serjeaiit 
his deputy ; it does not say, by the 
Serjeant or his deputy. This court can- 
** not know the nature and power of the 
proceedings of the House of Commons ; 
it is founded on a different law ; the 
hx ct consuttudo Parliamenti is known 
to Parliament men only. Trewynnard^s 
case, Dier, 59, (>0. When matters of 
privilege come incidentally before the* 
court. It IS obligetl to determine them, 
to j>reventa failure of jusiioe. It is true 
''this court did, in the instance alluded 
" to by the counsel at the bar, determine 
"upon the privilege of Parlinment in the 
" c tse of a libel ; but then that privd<*ge 
" was promulged and known ; it ex- 
" 181 «‘d in r< cords and law bo'iks, and was 
allowed by Parliament itself. But even 
" in that case, we now know that we were 
" mistaken ; for the House ol Cuniinons 
have since deterniined, that ^privilege 
" does not ex. end lo mat 'ers of libel. The 
'' cases produced respt ciing the high coni' 
" mission court, ^c. are not to the present 
" jiurpose, bee ause those courts had not a 
"legal authority, r The resolution of the 
" House of Commons is an adjudication, 
" and every court must judge of its own 
" contempts. 

Biackstoiie, Justice. — I concur in opi- 
" nion, that we cannot discharge the lord 
" mayor. The present •case is of great 
" iniporraiice, becjiu.se the liberty of the 
" subject is materially concerned The 
" House of (Commons is a supreme court, 
" and they are judges of their owni privi- 
" leges and contempts, more especially 
"with respect to their owm members. — 
" Here IS a member committed in execu- 
" tion by th^ judgment ol his own House. 

All courts, by which I mean to include 
" the two Houses of Parliament and the 
" courts of Westminster Hall, can have no 
" control in matters of coatempt. The 
" sole adjudication of contempts, and the 
" punishnieut thereof, in any manner, be- 
" longs exclusively, and without interfe- 
" ing, to each respective c«mrt. infinite 
" confuSon and disorder would follow, if 
" courts could tfy writ of Habeas Corpus 
'' examine and determine the coiitefhpts 
" of others. This power to commit reruns ' 
" from the first principles of justice ; for 
" if they have power to decide, they ought 
'' to have power to punish. No oihef 
" court shaU srcati the oi' a supe- 


" rior c!ourt, or the ptincipal scat of 
" justice. As I said before, it would 
" occasion the utmost confusion, if every 
" court of this haJl should have power 
" to examine the commitments of the 
other courts of tlie hall for con- 
" tempts ; so that the judgment and 
" commitment of each respective court as . 
" to contempts, must hi* final and without 
" control It is a confidence that may, 

" with perfect safi-ty and securitVj be re* 

" posed in ihe judges and the Houses of 
" Parliament. The legislature since* the 
"Revolution (see ^9 & lO W. fi, r. 15.) 

" have created many new contempts. 

" The objections which are brought, of 
" abusive consequences, prove loo much, 

" because they art applicable to all courts of 
" dernier resor : ‘ et ab abusu ad usumnon 
" valent con^equenlia,^ is a max’m of law 
" a:tweli as of log i; . General convenience 
•' must ahviys outweigh partial inconve* 
iiience ; even supposing (which in my 
" conscience, lam far from supposing) that 
" in the present case the House has abused 
" its power. I know, and am sure that the 
" House of Commons are both ab le and w ell 
" inclined to dojustice. How preposterous 
" is the present murmur and complaint! 

** The House of Commons have this power 
** only in common with all the courts of 
" Westminster hail : and if any persons 
" may be safely trusted with this power, 

" they must surely be the Commons, who 
" are yhosen by the people ; for their pri- 
" vileges and powers arc the privileges and 
" powers of the people. There is a great 
" fallacy in my brother Glynn^s whole ar- 
" guinent, w'heri he makes the quest lap to 
" be. Whether the House have acted ac- 
" cording to their right or not } Can any 
" good man think of involving the judges 
" in a contest with either House of Parlia- 
" ment, oi with one another.^* And yet 
" this manner of putting the i^uesfi.in 
" would produce such a contest. The 
" House of Comm fell s is the only judge of 
" its ow'n proceedings. Holtdifiered from 
" the other judges in this point, but wc 
" must be gove rned by the eleven, and 
" not by ,ihe single one. It is a»right in- 
be rent in all suprerye courts; the Housa 
of Commons have Always exeicised it. 

" Little nice olgectiofiNof particular w'ords, 

" and form* and ceregtioines of executioii, 

" are not^to be ^regarded in the acts df the 
" HoBse ol Commons; it is our duty to 
" presume the orders of that House, and 
" their execiftion, are'* according to law. 

" The Habeas Corpus In lVlurt;gy’8 case 
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was at common law. I concur iiitirely 
“ with my lord chief justice.^^ 

1771. — diverts Case. 

And in Mr. Alderman Oliver’s case, 
argued in the co,urt of Exchequer on the 
27th of April 1771, the four judges. Chief 
Paron Parker, Mr. Ba'ron Smythc, Mr. 
Baron Adams, and Mr.Baron Perrot, unani- 
mously acknowledged in like manner the 
right of the House of Commons to commit, 
1779.— Durnford and East’s Report, K. B. 

„ Book 8. p. 3 1 4. 

Flower’s Case. 

In the case of Flower, committed by the 
House of Lords, for a lihel on the Bishop 
of Landaif, on his being brought up to the 
King’s Bench upon Habeas Corpus, 

Lord Kenyon, Chief Justice, said — If 
we entertained any doubts upon this 
subject, it would be unberouiirg in us 
' to rush to a speedy decision without 
^' looking through all the ca.ses cited by 
** the defendaiii \s comise’ ; l>ut not having 
** any doubts, I ihiuk it best to dispose of 
the ca^e ut onee. The cases ’hat have 
** been reb rred to are all coilecu d in lord 
** Il.de’s treatise on the juri.sdiction of the 
Lords’ House of Parliament, and that 
** valuable prelace to it published by Mr 
** Hargrave; but in the whole of* that 
** publit ation the defendant’s counsel has 
not found one case appUcable to the 
present. This is one of the plainest 
** questii'iis that ever was discussed in a 
court of law. Some things, however, 
have dropped from the learned coun- 
sel, that require an answer: — First, 
ij, is said that the House of Lords is not a 
court of recofd. That the House of 
Lords when exercising a legislative ca- 
pacity is not a court of record, i.s un- 
doubtedly true ; but when silting in a 
^'judicial capaciu^, as in the present case, 
it is a. churt of record. Then it was ob- 
'^jected, that the defendant was con- 
deraned without being heard in hisde- 
fence : but the warrant of commitment 
furnishes an answer to that by that it 
appears, that ' he was informed of the 
complaint made against him,’ &c. and 
having beeu beard as to what* he had to 
say in answer to ^:ne sai<I complaint, &c. 
be was adjudged 'guilty of a high breach 
" of the privileges of the House,’ &c. so 
that it clearly ap(>ears that he was heard • 
in his defence, and had the ‘same op- 
•'-portunity of calling witnesses, that every . 
other defendant'has in a court of justice. 
Then insinuations are thrown out against 


" the encroachments by the House of 
Lords on the liberties of the subject; 
'' but the good subjects of this country 
" feel themsejves protected in their liber- 
" ties by both Houses of Parliament. 
" Government rests in a great degree on 
'^public opinion; and if ever the time 
“ shall come, when factious men will over- 
" turn the government of the country, 
" they w'ill begin their work by calumni- 
aiing the courts of justice and both 
Houses of Parliament. 

" The ground of this proceeding is, that 
the delendant has been guilty of a 
" breach of privileges of the House, and a 
contempt of the House. This claim 
'' of right to punish by fine and impri- 
" sonment for such an offence, is not pe- 
"culiar to the House of Lords; it is fre- 
** quently exercised by this and oiher 
courts of record, and that not merely 
for contempts committed in the f)re- 
'' scnce of ihe com t ; one instance of 
which w as that of Mr. Beard more"^ under 
sheriff of Middlesex, for a contempt of 
“ the coVirt in not executing part of the 
** pronounced on l)i. Shebbeare. And 
V that case answers anoilier objection, 
strongly insisted on by the defendant’s 
counsel here, that il' the party acc used 
can be punished in any other manner, 
"this mode c)f^ trial cannot be resorted 
" to ; for there Mr. Bean! more nnght 
" have been indicted, but yet he was at- 
" taclied, examined upon inierrogatorit s, 
" and fined and, iinjirisoned. Again it is 
" objected, that >hc House of Lords can- 
" not impose a fj>.e f*(l!r such an olbnce : 

but this and other courts of record have 
“ the power of fining in ihissummarj^ man- 
" ner ; and why should not the House of 
Lords have the same pow er of imposing a 
" fine fora contempt of their privileges? 

Then several instances we^’e alluded to, 
** w’liere the House did not choo.se to exer- 
" cise this privilege, but directed prose- 
" cutions to be insi’ituted in the courts of 
" law. The same observations might 
"equally be made on tlie proceedings of 
this court, wdio have sometimes directed 
^ indictments to be preferred. We are 
" not therefore to conclude that the House 
" of Lords has not the power of i^iilicting 
" this punishment, from«the circumstance 
" its not exercising it on all occasions. 
" When lord Shaftesbury's case caiUi- on, 
" there were some persons wh6 wished to 
" abridge the privileges of the House of 

J ^ide 2 Burr, 792. 
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Lords : but Mr. Serjeant Maynard was 
** one of those who argued in support of 
their privileges ; anil he surely was not 
" capable of concurring in any attempt 
'M-o infringe the liberties of the people. 
It has been said, however, that though 
many instances are to be found in 
which the House of Lords has in point 
of fact exercised this power, whenever 
that power has been resisted it has been 
resisted w’ith elfect ; from whence it is 
** inferred, that the House of Lords has, 
not the authority which it assumes : 
but in this case I may avail myself oftlie 
same argument in favour of its jurisdic- 
** tion, for no case has been found wdieVe 
it has been holden to be illegal in the 
** House of Lords to fine and imprison a 
'' person guilty of a breach of privilege. 
** We are bound to grant this Habeas 
Corpus; but having seen the return to 
it, we are bound to remand the defen- 
dant to prison, because the subject be- 
'' longs to ' aliud examen.^ There is no- 
thing unconstitutional in the House of 
Lords proceeding in this mode for a 
** breach of privilege ; and unless we wish 
** to assist in the attempt that is made to 
** overset the law of parliament and the 
constitution, we "must remand the de* 
** fendant.'^ 

Grose, J. — This question is not new ; 
** it has frequently been considered in 
courts of law ; and the principles dis- 
cussed to-day, and the cases cited, were 
** examined not many ]{rears ago; and 
** the result is verty ably stated by lord 
chief justice De Grey, in 3 Wils. 199. 

* When the House of Commons (and the 
same may be said of the House of Lords) 

** adjudge aiiy* thing to be a contempt or 
** a breach of privilege, their adjudication 
is a conviction, and their commitment 
in consequ^ence, is execution : and no 
court can discharge or l>ai1 a person 
** that is in execution by the judgment 
of any other court/ In another pas- 
** sage he said ‘ Every court must be sole 
judge of its own contemptfi/ And agaiii 
** * The counsel at the bar have not cited 
one case where any court of this hall 
** ever , determined a matter of privilege 
which did not come immediately before 
** them.' ^ 

'' Having stated this, I think I need 
" not add more in the present case/' 

Per Curiam*. Let the defendant be 
remanded. * 

; # 

* Mr. Justice Lawrence was not in 
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Appendix (E.) 

Cases of Commitments for Contempt by 
Courts pf Justice. 

AnaLOGsY. 

In Michaelmas^Term 18 Edward 3. 

John De Northampton, an attorney of 
the court of King's Bench, confessing* 
himself guilty of writing a letter respect- 
ing the judges and court of King's Bench, 
which letter v^'as adjudged by the court’ 
to contain no truth in it, and to be calcu- 
lated to excite the King's indignation 
against the court and the judges, to the 
scandal of the said court and judges, was 
committed to the marshal, and ordered 
to find securities for his good behaviour. — 
3. Inst. 17 4'. 

Hilary Term 1 1 Ann. 

A Writ of Attachment was issued 
against Thomas Lawson, for speaking 
disrespectful words of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, upon his being served 
with a rule of that court. 

Hilary 12 Ann. 

A Writ of Attachment was granted 
against Edward Hendale, for speaking 
disrespectful words of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the court of Queen's Bench, and 
his warrant. 

Triiiity Term 5 Geo. 1 

A W rit of Attachment against — — 

Jones, for treating the process of the 
court of King's Bench contemptiK>usly : 
and there being an intimation that he re- 
lied on the assistance of his fell {iw- work- 
men to rescue him, the Court sent, for’ 1 he 
sheriff of Middlesex into 'court, and order- 
ed him to take a sufficient force. — 1 
iitrange 185. 

Michaelmas Term 6 Geo.l. 

A Writ of Attachment was granted to 
Richard Lamb, for contemptuous words 
concerning a Warrant from a judge of 
the court of King's Bench. 

Easter Term 6 Geo. I. 

Wilkins having confessed 

himself guilty of publishing a libel upon 
the court of King's Btipch, the court made 
a rule committing higi to the marshal. 

The next Term Wilkin having made 

courts, behig indisposed ; and Mr. Justice 
Le Blanc, having attended at the Guildhall 
sittings for lord Kenyon^ and not returning 
till the argument was closed} gave ne 
opinion* 
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charging Doctor Colebatch 
diPR^ihg the author of the libel, was 
«ttitei$i^ to pay a fine of ^£.5. and to 
give security for his good behaviour for 
a year. , 

Hilary Term 7 Geo. I • 

An Attachment was granted against 
John Barber^ esq. for contemptuous words 
of the court King^s Bench, in a speech 
tp the common council of London. — 1 
Strange^ 443. 

Hilary Term, 9 Geo. 1. 

Doctor Colebatch having been examin- 
ed upon interrogatories, for contempt in 
publishing a libel, the interrogatories and 
answer were referred to the King’s coro- 
ner and attorney; and 

In Easter Term 9 Geo. I . 

, Dr. Colebatch, being in the custody of 
the marshal, was brought into court, and 
i^as sentenced to pay a fine of 501. and 
to give security for his good behaviour 
for a year, and w'as committed to the mar- 
shal in execution. 

Michaelmas Term 9 Geo.l. 

A Writ of Attachment was granted 
against John Bolion, cierk, for contempt 
tuous words respecting the warrants of 
the Lord Chief Justice of the court of 
King^s Bench, at a meeting Ills parish- 
ioners in the church yard. 


It is stated in Fortescue’a reports, that 
Dr. Middleton was sentenced to pay a 
fine of 30/. and to* give security for a 
year; but no rule for such sentence has at 
present been found ; and Dr. Colebatch 
having received such a sentence, for a 
similar offence, in the preceding term, 
it is possible that this sentence may, by 
mistaice, have been applied to Dr. Mid- 
dleton. 

Michaelmas Term 5 Geo. 2. 

The court granted a Writ of Attachment 
against lady Law ley, for a contempt in 
publishing a paper reflecting upon the 
proceedings ot the couit; and she having 
been examined upon intcnogatorics, was 
in Easter term following reported by the 
officer at* the court to be in contempt, 
and was committed to the marshal. 

And in Trinity Term 6 Geo. 2 she was 
brought into court, and a rule made, 
stating that ' fecit submissionem snam 
* petivit vcuiain de curia and there- 
upon she was fined five marks and dis- 
charged.* 

Mark llalpcnn, the husband of lady 
Lawley, was also examined upon interro- 
gate! ies, for publishing the same libel. — 
2 Barnard iston, K.'s B. 43. 


Extract from Alkyns^s Reports Book 2, 
page 469. 


Easter Term 9 Geo. I . ‘ 

John Wyatt, a bookseller in St- Paul’s 
Church-yard, published a pamphlet, 
written by Dr. Conyers Middleton, in 
the«dedication of which to the vice-chan- 
cellor of Cambtidge, were some passages 
reflecting upon a proceeding of the court 
of King’s Bench ; the court granted a 
rule against Wyatt, to shew cause why a 
Writ of Attachment should not issue 
against^im for his contempt; and Wyatt 
having made an affidav t that Corm*liu> 
Crownfield had employed him to sell the 
pamphlet, and be having charged Dr. 
Conyers Middleton wuh being the author 
of it, Crownfield was discharged upon 
payment of the costs, and a Writ of At- 
la^chment was *jerratit€^l against Di . Conyers 
Middieto I, who, in the next term, gave 
bail to answer the con einpt ; he was 
afterwards examined up ii\ interrogatories, 
and upon the report of the King’s coroner 
and attorney be was adjudged to* bo in 
contempt, and wa^ commitred to the mar- 
afaal in execution quousque, &c. and it 
was referred to the master to tax the pro- I 
ficcutor’s costs. - ' 


Firat Seal after Michaelmas Term, De- 
cember 3d. 1742. 

A motion against « the printer of the 
Champion, and " the printer of the 
Saint James’s Evening Post ; that the 
former, who is already in the Fleet, may 
be committed close prisoner, and that the 
other, who is at large, may be commit- 
ted to the Fleet, for publishing a li- 
bel against Mr. Hall and ^r. Garden, 
(executors *of John Roach, esquire, late 
major of the garrivm of Fort 
in the East Indies) and for reflecting like- 
wise upon governor Mackay, Governor 
Put, and others, taxing them with turning 
affidavit-men, &c. in the cause now de<- 
}>endmg in this court; and insistiog that 
the publishing such a paper is a high con- 
tempt of this court, for which ib^y%ought 
to be committed. 

• Lord HcWcWieke, Iiord^banoellQr. 

Nothing is more jneumbentrupon nonets 
of jusijcc than to pneseive ttboie propqad- 
ings from being misrepresented; .-sunt is 
there any thing of more pernieiauii ton- 
sequence,-4han to paejudicu 4ho of 



public against persona concerned as 
parties in causes, before the cause is 
finally heard.'^ It bas alvirays been my 
opinion, as well as the opinion of those 
who have sat here before me, that such 
a proceeding ought to be iliscounte- 
nancea. > 

But to be sure Mr. So1icltor<^General bas 
put it on the right footing, that notwitb* | 
standing this should be a libel, yet unless 
it is a contempt of the court, I have no cog- 
nizance of it ; for whether it is a libel 
against the public, or private persons,* 
the only method is to proceed at law. 

The defendants’ counsel have endea- 
voured two things — 1st, to shew this paper 
does not contain defamatory matter; 
2dly, if it does, yet there is no abuse 
upon the proceedings of this court : And 
therefore there is no room for me to in- 
terpose. 

Now take the whole together, though 
the letter is -e^rtfully penned, there can 
remain no doubt in ^ every common 
reader at a coffee-house but this is a de- 
famatory libel. 

It is plain therefore who is meant; and 
as a jury, if this fact was before them, 
could make no doubt, so, aa I am a judge 
of facts as well as^law, 1 can niake none. 

I might mention several strong cases, 
where even feigned nam«s have been con- 
strued a libel upon those persons who 
were really meant to be libelled. 

Upon the whole, as to the libellous 
part, if so far there should remain any 
doubt whether the executors are meant, 
it is clear beyond all\:ontracliction upon 
the last paragraph, in which are these 
words : This case ought to be a warning 
to all fathers to take care with whom 
** they trust their children and their for-, 
tunes, lest their own characters, their 
widows aftd their children be aspersed, 
and their fortunes squandered away in 
^ law-suits.” , 

And likewise, though not in so strong 
a degree, the words turned affidavit- 
man/’ is a libel against those gentlemen 
who have made them* 

There are three diflTerent sorts of con- 
tempt; 

One\lnd of contempt is, scandalizing' ^ 
the court itself* * 

There may be likewise a contempt of 
this court, in abusing parties who are con-* 
earned in causes here* 


* Vide Baker V. Hart, poet. 49S* Mr* 
Favhiy^s Case, « Vcs. 520. ^ 

voi.. xyii.m^4ppcndix. 


There may al^ be a conteti^ of this 
court, in prejudicing nimtkiha Ugai^ 
persons before the cause is heard* 

There cannot be any thing of gtvjatcr 
consequence than, to keep the streams of 
justice clear and pure,* that parties may 
proceed with safety both to themselves 
and their characters* 

The case of Uaikes, the Printer of th< 
Gloucester Journal, who published a libel 
in one of the Journals against the Commis- 
sioners of Charitable Uses at Buvford, cal- 
ling his advertisement, A Hue and ^ Cry 
after a Commission of Charitable Uses, yras 
of the same kind as this ; and the court 
in that case committed him. 

There are several other cases of this, 
kind; one strong instance, where them 
was nothing reflecting upon the court, in 
the case of Captain Perry, who printed 
his brief before the cause came on; the; 
offence did not consist in the printing/ 
for any man may give a printed brief as 
well as a written one to counsel ; but 
the contempt of this court was, prejudi- 
cing the world with regard to the merits < 
of the cause before it was heard. 

Upon the whole, there is no doubt but 
this is a contempt of the court. 

With regard to Mrs. Read, the publisher 
of Saint James’s Evening Post, by way d* 
alleviation, it is .said, that she did not kno%v 
the nature oS the paper ; and that printing 
papers and pamphlets is a trade, and what 
she gets her livelihood by. 

But though it is true this is a trade, yet 
they must take care to do it with prudence 
and caution ; for if they print any thing 
that is libellous, it is no excuse to sayjJiat 
the printer had no knowJedge of the con- 
tents, and wa:» entirely ignorant of its being 
libellous; and so is the rule of law, and 1 
will always adhere to the strict rules of 
law in these cases. 

Therefore Mrs. Read must be commit- 
ted to the Fleet, according to the common 
order of the court upon contempts* 

But as to Mr. Huggonson, who U al<* 
ready a prisoner in the Fleet, I do not tbink 
this any motive for compassion ^ because 
tbeie pe|;8on8 generally take tl|p advan- 
tage or their being prisoners, to print any 
libellous or defamatofy matter which » 
brought to them, wilhout scruple or hesi- 
tation. ^ 

If thesjt printers had disclosed the nainp 
of thb person who brought this paper^ to 
them, there might have been something 
said in mitigalion of tfieir offence ; but as 
they think pre^r^ to conceal ^t, 1 must 
(H) 
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order Mrs. Read to be committed to the 
Flefet, and Huggonsou to be taken into 
close custody of the warden of tl^ Fleet. 

I3th Vesey, jun» page 237. 

Exparte Jtmes. 

The object of this petition was to remove 
the Committee of a luivitic, and to bring 
before the Lord Chancellor an alleged con- 
tempt by the Committee and his wife and 
other personci as the authors printers and 
publishers of a pampldet^ with an address 
to the Lord Chancellor by way of dedica- 
tion,* reflecting upon the conduct of the 
petitioner and others acting in the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the lunatic 
under orders made in pursuance of the 
trusts of a will, the affidavit representing 
the conduct of the Committee and his wife 
intruding into the master^s office, and in- 
terrupting him, not only in the business of 
this particular lunacy, but all other busi- 
*)iess. The wife of the Committee avowed 
bcrscif to be the author of the pamphlet, 
alleging the innocence of her husband. 

The solicilor-general (sir Samuel Ro- 
milly) and Mr. Hart, in sup|>ort of the pe- 
tition, were stopped by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, who called on the counsel against it. 

Mr. Plowdcn resisted the petition, con- 
tending that the pctition«rs had u remedy 
at Jaw^ 

Lord Erskine, Lord Chancellor. 

As to remedy at law, the svbject of this 
application is not the libel against, the pe- 
titioner,— The case of Roach v, Garvan (2 
Atk. 46y.) and another, there mentioned, 
were cases of constructive contempt, de- 
pending upon the inference of; an intention 
to oi^struct the course of justice. In this 
instance, that is not left to conjecture; and 
whatever may be said as to a constructive 
contempt through the medium of a libel 
against persons engaged in controversy in 
the court, it never has been nor can be de- 
nied, that a publication not only with an 
obvious tendency but with the design to 
obstruct the ordinary course o^' justice, is 
a very high contempt.— Lord Hardwicke 
considered persons^ concerned ih the busi- 
ness of the court as being under tlie pro- 
tection q£ the court, and not to be driven 
to other remedies against libels upon them 
ill that respect. — Bttt without considering 
whether this is or is hot a libel upon the 
petitioner, what excuse can be alleged for 
the whole, tenor of this book, and intro- 
duced by :^ii declaration of the purpose 
which the author intended it to answer.^ 
It might be sufficient to say of ^he book 

itself, stripped of the dedication, that it 


could be published with no other intention 
than to obstruct the duties cast upon the 
petitioner, and to bring into contempt the 
orders that had been made. But upon 
the dedication this is not a constructive 
contempt. It is not left to inference. In 
this dedication the object is avowed, by 
^defaming the proceedings of the court, 
standing upon its rules and orders, and in- 
teresting the public, prejudiced in favour 
of the author by her own partial repre- 
sentation, to procure a different species of 
judgment from that which would be admi- 
nistered in the ordinary course, and by 
flattering the judge to taint the source of 
justice. — This pamphlet has been sent to 
me. 

A.S to the printers, lord Hardwicke 
observes, it is no excuse that tlie printer 
was ignorant of the contents. Their in- 
t('iition inav have been innocent; but, as 
lord Mansfield has said, the fact whence 
the illegal motive is inferred must be tra- 
versed, and the party admitting the act 
cannot deny the motive. The maxim 
nonyacil rtum, nisi mens sit ren, cannot 
be made applicable to this subject in the 
ordinary administrations of justice, as the 
eftect would be that the ends of justice 
would be defeated by contrivance. — But 
upon the satisfactory account given by 
three of these printers, though undoubt- 
edly under a criminal proceeding, they* 
would be in mercy in a case of contempt, 
-'rhongh 1 have the jurisdiction, I shall not 
use it, — The other printer appears upon 
the affidavits under difl^ent circumstances. 
Having made the ‘ observation, that this 
pamphlet ought not to be printed, being 
totally uninteresting to the public, yet he 
does print it ; and though the locus peni- 
tentice was afforded to liim, and he was 
called upon not to print any more, he pro- 
ceeded until he had notice of <vbis petition. 

Let the Committee, and his wife, and 
the printer to whom I have last alluded, 
be committed to the Fleet prison. Dismiss 
the Committee from that office; and di- 
i^ct a reference to the master, as to the 
appointment of another Committee. 

Extracts from sir Eardley Wilmoths Opi- 
iiious* and Judgments; p. 253. 
Hilary Term, 5 Gea IIL-fl7d5. 

• The King against / 

It has been argued th^t the 
' ■ — T ■^ r yp .T ' ." 

* This opinion was not delivered in 
eourt, the prosecutipn haying bee^*^QR- 
ped, in coiisequence, it is f uppopefllj lofr^e 
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proceeding by attachment is an invasion 
upon the ancient simplicity of the law ; 
that it took its rise •from the statute of 
Westminster, ch. 2,; and Gilbert's His- 
tory of the practice of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, p. 20, in the first edition, is 
cited to prove that position. And it is 
said, that act only applies to persons re- 
sisting process; and though this mode of 
proceeding is very proper to remove ob- 
structions to the execution of process, or to 
any contumelious treatment of it, or to 
any contempt to the authority of the com t* 
yet that papers reflecting merely upon ilie 
qualities of judges themselves, are not 
the proper objects of au attachment ; tJiat 
judges have proper remedies to recover a 
satisfaction for such reflections, by actions 
of scandalum magnatiim; and that in the 
case of a peer, the House of Lords may be 
applied to for a breach of privilege ; That 
such libellers may be brought to punish- 
ment by indictment or information ; that 
there are but few instances of this sort 
upon libels on courts or judges ; that the 
Common Pleas lately refused to 3o it; that 
libels of this kind have been prosecuted by 
actions and indictment ; and that attach- 
ments ought not to be extended to libels 
of this nature, because judges would be 
determining in their own cause ; and that 
it is more proper for a jury to* determine 
quo animo such libels were published. 

As to the origin of attachments, I 
think they did not take their rise from the 
statute of Westminster, 2. ; the passage 
out of Gilbert dws not prove it; but he 
only says, the origan of commitments 
for contempt, ' seems' to be derived from 
this statute;" but read the paragraph 
through, the end contradicts the ♦seeming^ 
mentioned in the beginning of it; and 
shews, that it was a part of the law of the 
land to coiAmit for contempt, confirmed 
by this statute. And indeed when that 
act of parliament is«i'ead, it is impossible 
to draw the commencement of such a pro- 
ceeding out of it ; it empowers the sherifF 
to imprison persons resisting process, \mt 

resignation of the then attorney-general ; 
but a^er the death of this eminent and 
very learned chief justice, was found in bis 
own hand-writing among his papers by 
his son, who published it in Memoirs 8f his 
Life^ 1243. The occasion of it was a 
motion in the court of King's bepeh, for 
^an attachment against Mr. Almen, for a 
contempt in publishing 8^ libel upon tffe 
eouFtj and upon the chief justiw. 


has no more to do with giving courts of 
justice a power to vindicate their own dig- 
nity, than any other chapler m that act. 

The power which the courts in West- 
minster liall havoi of vindicating their own 
authority, is coeval wifh their first foun- 
dation and iiistivution ; it is a necessary 
incident to every court of justice, whether 
of record or not, to fine and imprison for a 
contempt to the court, actoiKin the face of 
it, 1 Vent. 1. and the issuing of attachments 
by the supreme courts of justice in West- 
Tiimsler hall, for contempts out of court, 
stands upon the same immemorial usage as 
supports the Whole fabric of the common 
law ; it is as much the lex terrcc, and within 
the exception of Magna Charta, as the is- 
suing any other legal process whatever. 

I have examined very carefully to 
see if I could find out any vestigates or 
traces of its introduction, but can find 
none; it is as ancient as any other part of 
the common law ; there is no priority or 
posteriority to be discovered about it, and 
therefore cannot he said to invade the 
common law, but to act in alliance and * 
friendly conjunction with every other pro- 
vision which the w isdom of our ancestors 
has established for the general good of so- 
ciety. And though I do not mean tocom- 
pare and contrast attachments with trials 
by jury, yet truth compels me to say, that 
the mode «f proceeding by attachment 
stands upon the very same foundation an^ 
basis, as trials by ’jury , do, immemorial 
usage and- practice ; it is a constitutioual 
remedy in particular cases ; and the 
judges in those cases are as much bound 
to give an activity to this part of the^law, 
as to any other part of it. Indeed it is 
admitted, that attachments are very pro- 
perly granted for resistance of process, or 
a contumelious treatment of it, or any vio- 
lence or abuse of the ministers or others 
employed to execute it. But vris said 
that the courts of justice in those cases is 
obstructed, and the obstruction must be 
instantly i^moved ; that there is no such 
necessity in the case of libels upon courts 
or judges, which may wait for the ordinary 
method, of prosecution, withoi# any in- 
convenience whatsoever. • But where the 
nature of the ofleiK^ of libelling judges 
for what they do iA their judicial capa- 
cities, either iij courljor out of court, copies 
to be (jpnsidered, it does, in my opinion, 
beedme more proper for an attachment 
than any other case whatsoever. 

** By oiir V^onstUation, the king is the 
fountain of every species of jusj^ice w bioh 
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is admiiristered in this kingdom^ 1 2 Co. 
25. The king h dejure to distribute jus- 
tice to aii his subjects; and because he 
cannot do it himself to all persons^ he de- 
legates his power to hi? judges^ who hare 
the custody and guard of the king^s oath, 
and sit in the seat of the king concern- 
ing his justice/^ 

The arraignment of the justice of the 
judges is arraigning the king’s justice; it 
is an impeachment of his wisdom and 
goodness in the choice of his judges, and 
excites in the mind of the people a gene- 
ral dissatisfaction with all judicial deter- 
minations, and indisposes their minds to 
obey them ; and whenever mens allegi- 
ance to the laws is $o fundamentally 
shaken, it is the most fatal and the most 
dangerous obstruction of justice, and, in 
-iny opinion, calls out for a more rapid and 
immediate redress than any other obstruc- 
*^tion whatsoever ; not fur the sake of the 
judges, as private individuals, but because 
they are the channels by which the king's 
justice is conveyed to the people. To be 
impartial, and to be universally thought 
«o, are both absolutely necessary for the 
giving justice that free, open and uninter- 
rupted current, which it has for man\’^ ages 
found all over this kingdom, and which so 
cmfDMtly distinguishes and exalts it above 
all nations upon the earth. 

** In the moral estimation of the offence, 
and in every public consequence arising 
from it, what an infinite disproportion is 
there between speaking contumelious 
words of the rules of the court, for which 
attachments are granted constantly, and 
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coolly and deliberately pr intitig the tnost 
virulent and malignant scandal which 
fancy could suggest Upon the judges them- 
selves. It seems to be material to fix the 
ideas of the words authority'^ and 
contempt of the court," to speak with 
precision upon the question. 

The trial by jury is one part of that 
system, the punishing contempts of the 
court by attachment is another : we must 
not conibuiid the modes of proceeding, and 
try contempts by juries, and murders by 
Attachment ; we must give that energy to 
each which the constitution prescribes. 
In many case.^, we may not see the corres- 
pondence and dependance w^hich one part 
of the system has and bears to another ; 
but we must pay that deference to the 
wisdom of many ages as to presume iu 
And 1 am sure it wants no great intuition 
to see, that trials by juries will be buried 
in the same grave with the authority 
of the courts wdio are to preside over 
them." 

Trinity Term, 8 Geo. III. 

Writs of attachment were granted 
against Staples Steaie, John Williams, and 
John Pridden, for contempt, in publishing 
the North Briton Ex ti aord inary. No. 4, 
containing a letter addressed to lord 
Mansfield; lord 'chief justice, containing 
gross reflections on his lordship. 

They were all examined upon interroga- 
tories, and reported in contempt. 

And in Michas.'Term, 9 Geo. Ill, Steare 
was sentenced to ^ be ';imprisoned three 
calendar months. 
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Papers presented to the House of Commons relating to America. 
— yQrdered^ by the House of Commons, to be printed, dth February. 
ISlO.—tNo. I.] , 


Dispatches from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ifiNo TO THE Hon. David Erskine. 

No. I. — ^ispatch from Mr. Secretary Con- 
iiing,tothet hon. D. Mo Ersime, dated 
foreign- Office, 2% a January t809. 
iSfR ; Your Dispatc’iies, from (No. 46,) 
lo /No* 49,) both in 9 lusive. have been rc-^ 
ceivedi and laid before the Kipg. The 
nijDst sevious attention of his Maj^st ||^^9 go- 
verfiihent has b^n directed to the import* 
aklt matter^ treated tn those DispiRlcbes; 
tod^ ei^epiaUy to ibo^e coafideoU^ com- 


munications which you represent yourself 
; to have received from different individuals 
of weight and influence in the American 
government, respecting the political rela- 
tions of Great Britain and the .United 
States. 

It must be confe8sed> tiiat the concilta- 
tory* disposition which these individaais 
describe to you as existing on the part Of 
the Am^.rican administration, does not ap- 
pear either in die aeia of the govemuieiit/ 
dr in the dabatea of Congress. Sid the 
irhkh to you 
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of the difiefeitce between the personal 
fentimentft of Mr. Jefierson, and those of 
his probable successor in the presidency, 
with reflect to this country, and the hopes 
which you have been led to entertain, 
lhaft the beginning of the new presidency 
may be favourable to a change of policy 
in America, ifopportonitj^ and encourage- 
ment for such a change* shall be affor<led 
by this country, have induced his Majes- 
ty^s government to review and reconsider 
the most important points of disagreement 
between liie two governments ; and 1 
have received bis IVIajesty^s commands to 
send you such instructions on these sub- 
jects, as must, if the government of -the 
United States be seriously disposed to ac- 
commodation, lead to their immediate and 
satisfactory adjustment. 

The first of these points is the affair of 
the Chesapeake. f«othing prevented an 
amicable conclusion of this discussion by 
Mr. Rose, except the refusal of the Ame- 
rican government to withdraw the Procla- 
tion issued on the 2d July 1 807, by which 
the ships of war of Great Britftin were in- 
terdicted from the harbours of the United 
Slates, while those of France continued to 
be allowed a free resort to them. — The 
constructions given by Mr. Madison to 
the Resolution of the committee towhonl 
this consideration of th^foreig*n relations 
of the United States w^as referred at the 
opening of the present session of Congress, 
undoubtedly goes a considerable w^ay to 
remove the objection td*which the Procla- 
mation was Jiabl(^^Cy^ the exclusion of the 
ships of war of Wifi belligerents from the 
orts of a neutral state, neither belligerent 
as a right to complain. The partiality 
of that regulation alone gave to it a 
character of hostility.— If therefore the 
ships of war of France shall in point of fact 
have been excl titled from the ports of the 
United States, and such ships of that de- 
scription as were in those ports at the lime 
of passing the resolution shall have been 
warned to depart, his Majesty would no 
longer insist upon the formal recal of the 
Prodamatioii as a preliminary of the ad- 
justment of the difierence arising from the 
the Chesapeake.— It is still neces- 
sary, howevcr,^that cither the Proclama- 
tion should be withdrawn, or its ope^tion 
formally dedared to be tk ah end ; but It 
win be 'sujfficieiit if that withdrawal or de- 
clafatkm is recorded (according te the ar- 
vaa^ment which Mt. Madison professed. 
-liiihsiBlf ready to adopt) ihthe same instm- 
loiaBt, or wt ^ same time, with the tenns 


of reparation which bis Majesty is now 
willing to offer. 

The terms of reparation wbicb Mr. Rose 
was authorized to propose, were in sdb- 
siance, 1st. A formal disavowal by his 
Majesty of the act of ^admiral Berkeley. 
2d. The restoration of tlie men forcibly 
taken from on board the Chesapeake ; re- 
serving to his Majesty ’the 4 ^ght of claim- 
ing, in a regular way, fromNhe Americaii 
Government, the discharge of such of them 
as might prove, upon investigation, to be 
either natural born subjects oi' his Majes- 
ty, or deserters from his Majesty's service. 
— 3dly. A pecuniary provision, suitable 
to their respective situations in lifv, for thO 
widows or orphans of such men (not being 
natural born subjects of his Majesty, nor 
deserters from his Majesty's service) as 
may have been unfortunately killed on 
board the Chesapeake. ^ 

In return for these concessions, his Ma- 
jesty required, — 1st. A disavoival on the 
part of the American Government of the de- 
tention, by Commodore Barron, ofdeserters ^ 
from his Majesty's service ; of hts de- * 
nial of his having such persons on board of 
the ships under his command, anef his re- 
fusal to deliver them upon demand. 2diy. 
A like disavowal of the outrages commu- 
ted on the persons or property of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects at Norfolk, or elsewhere, 
in ^onsequAice of this affair. An engage- 
ment was also to be required, that the 
Americ'an Government should not, in fu- 
ture, countenance any of its agents, civil 
or military, in encouraging desertion from 
his Majesty's service. 

This last point, being, according to the 
statement in your (No. U7;) to be provided 
for by a special act of Congress, it is not 
necessary to obtain any specific engage- 
ment or declaration respecting it ; and as^ 
it is above all things desirable 
as much as possible the conclusion of aa 
arrangement which has been so long pend- 
ing, as a recurrence to the details of the 
affair of .the Chesapeake, of the causes 
which led to it, and of the discussioi^ imme- 
diately arising out of it, migh^ lead to 
complicated and fruitless controversy, 
bis Majesty, on hi! ^part, would be con- 
tented at present teswave any demand for 
retrospective disavowals on tne part of the 
Governmentof the United States; that Go- 
vernment bein^, on the other hand, cion- 
tented to receive back the men fori:ibly 
taken out of tlieChesapeake,as the singl e and 
sufficidtitactof reparation. Towhi^ihoiv- 
aver, his Mqe^ty would still bdiiMhig to 
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<dd the provision for i lie n idows and orphans 
of the men killed in the action, but as an 
act of his Majesty^s spontaneous genero- 
»k3^ 

^J'bis arrangement, I have every reason 
to believe, both from what !Mr. Pinkney 
has stated to me, and w*hat iMr. Rose re- 
ports of Mr. Maciison’s uuofTicial conversa- 
tions, w^ould be satisfactory to the American 
Government lipon this subject. — Whether 
this arrangement shaU be settled by a 
formal convention, or by tiie exchange of 
mitiij^tcrial notes, dated on the same day, 
and reciprocally delivered at the same 
time, is left to the decision of ^^ourself and 
of the American Minister. 

I have only to add (tliough I .see no 
ground to apprehend that such a ilemand 
is likely to be brought Idrvvard) that you 
are steadily and peremptorily to refuse 
any demand for any furtlier mark of his 
Majesty^s displeasure to admiral Eerkelcy, 
than that which was in the first instance 
manifested, by that officcr^s immediate re- 
call.— You are to open the subject of the 
Chesapeake separately and distinctly : 
The manner in wdnich the proposal for the 
adjustment of that difference may be re- 
ceived will be the best test of tlie gene- 
ral disposition of the American Govtjrn- 
znent, and will naturally indicate the 
course to be pursued in respect to the fur- 
ther instructions which I shalk proceed to 
communicate to you in another dispatch. 
I am, &c. * ^ 

No. II.— jDw/)^^/c7^ from Mr, Secretary Can~ 
ning to the Hon, D, Erskine, dated Fo^ 
reign- Office, January 23^, 1 809. 

(No. 4.) . 

Sir ; If there really exists ih those indi- 
viduals who are to have a leading share in 
the new administration of the United 
Stotes, that disposition to come to a com- 
cordial understanding with Great 
ritain, ofwhich you have received from 
them such positive assurances ; in meet- 
ing that disposition it would be useless 
and unprofitable to recur to a recapitula- 
tion of * the causes from which the differ- 
ences beh^'cen the two governme^its have 
^isen, or of the arguments already so 
often ^repeated in sdppoit of that system 
of retaliation to which his Majesty has un- 
willingly had recourg^e. .That system his 
Majesty must unquestionably continue to 
maintain, unless the* object of it can be 
otherwise accomplis|^ed — But after a pro* 
fesBibii on the part of so many of the lead- 
ing memljj^ra of the gorenunent of the 


United States, of a sincere desire to con- 
tribute lo that object in a manner w hich 
should render the continuance of the sys- 
tem adopted by the British goverimient 
unnecessary, it iwS thought right that a fair 
opportunity should be afforded to the 
American Governniciit to explain it's 
riieaiiing, and to give proof of its sincerity. 
— The extension of the interdiction of the 
American harbours to the ships of war of 
France as well as of Great Britain is, as 
stated in my other dispatch, an acceptable 
symptom of a systeru of impartiality to- 
wards both belligerents ; the first that 
has been ])ublicly manifesied by the 
American Government. — The like exten- 
sion of the Non-iiiiportauon Act to other 
belligerents is equally proper iu this view. 
These measures remove those preliminary 
objections, which must otherwise have pre- 
cluded any useful or amicable discussion. 
— In this state of things it is possible for 
Great Britain to entertain propositions, 
which, while such manifest partiality wa^ 
shewn to her enemies, were not con* 
sistent either with her dignity or her in- 
terests. 

From the report of your conversations 
with Mr. Madison, Mr. Galatin, and Mr. 
Smith, it appears, — 1st. That the American 
Government is prepared, in the event of 
his Majesty ^3 consenting to withdraw the 
Orders in Council of January and No- 
vember 1807, to withdraw contempo- 
raneously on its part, the interdiction 
of its harbours to ships of war, and all 
non-intercourse and noivimportation acts 
so far as respects Gie-ul Li itain, leaving 
them in force with respect to France, and 
the powers which adopt or act under her 
decrees. 2dly. What is of the utmost 
importance, as precluding a new source of 
misunderstanding which might arise after 
the adjustment of the other questions, that 
America is willing to renounce during the 
present war, the pretension of carrying on 
in time of war, all trade with the enemies 
colonies, from which she was excluded 
during peace. 3dly. Great Britain, for 
the p'lrpose of securing the operation of 
the Embargo, and of the hand fide inten* 
tion of AiiTerica to prevent her ^Jivrens 
from trading with France, and the powers 
adopting and acting under the French de- 
crees, is to be considered as being at li- 
berty to capture all such American vessels 
as may (>e found attempting to trade with 
the ports of any of those powers ; wiibosit 
security for |he observance Of the 
Ed^bajrgOi^be ratsing it nomioally with 
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respect to Great Britain aIone« would in 
fact raise it with respect to all the world. 

On these conditions his Majesty would 
consent to withdraw the Orders in Council 
of January and November 1807, so far as 
respects America.— As the first and se- 
cond of these conditions are the suggestions 
of the persons in authority in America, to 
you, and as Mr. Pinckney has recently 
(but for tlie first time) expressed to me 
his opinion that there will be no indispo- 
sition on the part of his Government to the 
enforcement, by the naval power of Great 
Brhain, of the regulations of America with 
respect to France, and the countries to 
which those regulations continue to |ip- 
ply ; but that his Government was itself 
aware> that without such enforcement, 
those reirulations must be altogether nu- 
gatory ; 1 Hatter mJ^self that there will be 
no difficulty in obtaining a distinct and 
ofFicial recognition of thc?e conditions 
from the American Government.— For 
this purpose you are at liberty to com- 
municate this Dispatch in extensu to the 
American Secretary of State.— Upon re- 
ceiving, through you, on the part of the 
American Government, a distinct and offi- 
cial recognition of the three above-men- 
tioned conditions,, his Majesty will lose 
no time in sending to America a minister 
fully empowered to cou^[gn^hem to a 
formal and regular treaty. 

As however it is possible that the delay 
which must intervene before the actual 
conclusion of a Treaty, may appear to the 
Anterican Government to deprive this ar- 
rangement pfi«fN4Gk^tts benefits, I arn to 
authorize you, if. the American Govern- 
ment should be desirous of acting upon 
the agreement before it is reduced into a 
regular fornif either by th^ immediate re- 
peal of the l^bargo and the other acts in 
<)uestion, of by engaging to repeal them 
on a particular day, — ^^tu assure the Ameri- 
can Government of lijs Majesty^s readiness 
to meet such a disposition in the manner 
bejitcalculated to give it immediate effect. 
Upon the receipt here of an official nc^, 
eoQtaining an engagement for the adop- 
tion, by the American Governmentjmf the 
thr ee co nditions above specified, hijs Ma- 
^estywill be prepared pn the faith of such 
enK^gement, either immediately (if the 
repeal ; sliail , have been immediate in 
Ami^ljca) or on any day specified by the 
Ap^erijaaii Government for that repeal, re- 
ciprocally to recall the QrrlflPfl'W jpouncil, 
Without*, ^ahiog for the concluaipn^of 
Tr^ty. you aurc authorised ^ tjae 


circumstances herein described, to take 
such reciprocal engagement on his Majes- 
ty’s behalf. 1 am, &c. Geo. Canning. 

No. III. — Dispatchfrom Mr, Secretary Can^ 
ning, to Hon. JD. Erskine^ dated Foreign 
Office, January 23d, I S09> 

(No. 5.) 

Sir ; In add itiosUo. what 1 have stated 
in my prcccdfifig Dispatch^of this date, I 
think it right to assure you, that the inten- 
tion of sending a minister to America aa 
therein announced, for the purpo^ of 
concluding a Treaty with the United 
Stales, has not arisen from any doubt of 
your executing the commission, if it had 
been entrusted to you, with zeal and with 
ability ; but it is presumed, that after the 
long suspension of friendly intercourse 
with the United States, a minister sent for 
this single and special purpose, and fully 
apprised of all the sentiments qn this sub- 
ject, of the Government by which he is 
employed, would have a better prospeef 
of removing any difficulties which might 
occur, than if the negociation were to be ’ 
conducted by the resident minister. 1 
am, &c. Geo, Canning. 

^o^lV.^I>ispatchfir>m Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, to the ’Hon. D. M. Erskirte, dated 
Foreign Office, January 23d, 1809. 

Sir; In 3jiour Dispatch (No. 47.) among 
the other important suggestions which yoa 
state yyirself to have received from Mr. 
Galafr/, is one, the purport of which is, 
that Opposing all the existing difFereuces 
between the two countries to be done 
away, the system of their commerciij inr 
tejfcourse; might be better c/eSulatedby the 
slmrt and*simple agreement, either to ad- 
m\each other’s productions on equal and 
reciprocal duties, or reciprocally to place 
each on the footing of the most favourgd^ 
nation, than by any more minute 
plicated provisions. — The sentiments upon 
which this suggestion appears to be found? ' 
ed, are so much in unison with those en* 
tertained Tiere, that I am to direct yqu^ii 
the event of the subjects mentioned in my 
Dispatcl^es being put in a traii^ff adjust- 
ment, to enfleavour to obtsdn from the 
An^ricanGovernmeift, some more precie^ 
and authentic expl^ition of their vief^ 

i ipon this subje^to* be transmitted jbem 
or consideration^ if possible, at the 9Xim 
tioirfwitli their answers upon the^gulii^Cl 
of those other Dispatches.— ^It will sipt,, 
bowrey^G that those jtnsyyeei 

shqul^ be, delayed for this 
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Midioriaiied to assure the American 
€kiwmment, of the readiness with which 
we ehali be prepared to enter into the 
amicable discussions of |bhe commercial re- 
lations of the two countries^ on the basis of 
the latter of the two principles proposed 
by Mr. Galatin^ whenever those obstacles 
which stood in the way of the renewal of 
their intercoursr been happily 

removed.— Iir this case, as in respect to 
the subject of tny other Dispatches, you 
will see that the sincerity of the good dis- 
position professed by the persons com- 
])Osingthe new administration, is the point 
the most importatii in the view of the 
British Government.— If such a disposition 
really exists, all difficulties will (as Mr. 
Galatin has expressed himself) be easily 
smoothed away. — If unfortunately this 
hope should be disappointed. Great Bri- 
tain has only to continue the system of 
self-defence and retaliation upon her ene- 
mies>to which she has been compelled to 
have recourse, with the consciousness of 
having eagerly seized tho first opportu* 
nity that appeared to be ofiered to her of 
obtaining through an amicable arrange- 
ment with America, the object for which 
that system was established. I am, &c. 

Geo. Canniko. 

No. V. Digpaich from Mr, Secretary Can- 
ntag to the Hm. D. Ei^skine, dated 
Foreign Office, May 22, 1809* 

(No. 10.) 

Sir; Tour l^spatcfaes (Nos. 19. arcr 20.) 
of the 10th and 20th of April, have been 
recetred here this day, and laid B: fore 
the King* I have lost no time in * re- 
ceiving his Majesty’s commands to ^'* 1 ^ 
nify to you bis Maiesty’s sehtiments<>n 
the manner in whicn you have execi^d 
the instructions conveyed to you in 
Disp atches by Mr. Oakley. It is 
mnclt^be regretted, that in theexecu- 
tioii of instructions upon points of so much 
^Ikacy and importance, you should have 
thowht yourself authorized to .depart so 
widdy, not only from their letter but 
Dthm ^eir spirit* — ^With respect to the 
iHteuctiht«» relating to the Chf»sapeake, 
fihich form the subject of my Dispatch 
lfe« I* 1 have to re^rk, first, the 'total 
by you of a preliminary of the 
zaatft ttelerial impcvic^ee ; 2dly, a 
4apartfire from the terms of youf instruc- 
tmui In manner of conducting the 
w^tlatSon; and, Sdly, the admtsston bv 
and ao Ik* |M appeals without r 
MlMee ee ob iery gt idPj of a Note cootatn- 


ing expressions offensive to his Majesty *4 
dignity, such as no Minister of his Ma^ 
jesty ought to have submitted to receive, 
and to transmit to his Government* 

1st* It is distinctly stated by ine, at 
the condition of bis Majesty’s*^ no letter 
insisting upon the recall of the Proelama*^ 
lion of July 1607, as a preliminary to tbe 
adjustment of the difference arising fi'om 
the affair of the Chesapeake, That the 
ships of war of France shall, in point of 
fact, have been excluded from the ports 
of the United States, and such ships of 
that description as were in those ports, 
shall have been warned to depart.” 

Of this condition you appear to have 
taken no notice whatever. The Non-in* 
tercourse Bill operated only to the pros- 
pective exclusion; but as to the warning 
to be given to any ships of war of France 
(if any such there w»ere) in the ports of the 
United States, it no where appeam that 
even a question was put by you on this 
subject, much less that you received any 
satisfactory assurance upon it. 

2dly. £iut if this preliminary condition 
had been fullilled, your instructions pro- 
ceed to state, that even then it would 
still be necessary that either the Proclama- 
tion should be withdravm, or its operation 
formerly declared to be at an end; 
though be sufficient that such 

withdrawal or declaration should be re- 
corded in the same instrument, or at the 
same time with tbe terms of reparation.” 

So far from this iiidispensible condi- 
tion having been obtained by you, Mr. 
Smith, in the answ^t^ iiM by him to 
your Note, studiously avoids any thing 
like a recognition of the principle on 
which alone tbe demand of tne formal re- 
call of the Proclamation iVas to be waved i. 
Neither is the Proclamation itself with- 
drawn, nor its operation declared to be at 
an end.— The obvious consequence of 
this omission is, that if the Non^iniercourse 
act, which is a temporary act, were to be 
suffered to expire, the Proclamation ' 
might revive, and the inequality between 
the two belligerents be thereby restored* 

It V''ag obviously ySur duty, tefore yoti 
committed his Majesty^s name by^ -writ- 
ten offer of reparation, to ascertain in 
what manner that offer would be reeeived 
and Answered ; and if you found that tho 
express conditions, ^her of the with- 
drawing the Proclamation, or declaring 
its opetdtiOtt^Urho at an end, wotdd not 
complied lyith, t6 abstain from jfnro- 
ceding ^ iingleitep in the negodwon 
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cttifil ybtf hkfl ttl&fVea hom for mvb)tt 

That pArt of Irist>‘iretinffts nrhith 
ditlcted that this artaiVgIfefofent, if not 
ihade tho subject* of 'a cotivohtion, shoo id 
be settled " by the exchah^. of mmisterial 
** NbieS dated oil the sutire clayi abd rec4« 
pfocskliy delivensd at the siirte lime/' wds 
expressly intehded to giitlTfl agatnst the 
possibility of your coiti milting yourself 
by a written proposal, in the uncertainty 
of WhatTfnight be the nature of the aftswOr 
to be returned to it.— His Majesty will* 
not suppose it possible that Mr. Smithes 
intended answer can have been communi- 
cated to you previonsljr, tjfid have obtain- 
ed yoiir approbation.— In the proposal for 
restoring the inbii taken from on board of 
the Chesapeake, it was not intended that 
the condition of his Majesty’s right to 
reclaim them in a regular way from the 
American Government, if either natoral 
born subjects of his Majesty, or deserters 
from his Majesty’s service, should have 
been omitted. I dwell however the less 
on this point, as his Majesty’s right in this 
respect is founded on public law, and 
does not require to be fortified by the re- 
cognition of any other Government.— iiut 
I cannot forbear observing with regret, 
that the brainty of his Majesty in the in- 
tended provision for thes^fijAUAns of the 
men killed on board of the* Chesapeake, 
is not only staled by you without a similar 
restriction, but is brought forward at once 
as a part of ihe reparation originally of- 
fered ; and thus cojiverted by you from an 
act of spontaiiaw’&ieilg^nerosity, into one 
of positive obligation. - 

3diy. In adtiitionto the subvStance of 
Mr. Smith’s Kote, which I have already 
mentioned, it remaius for tr\e to notice tlie 
expressions so full of disrespect to his 
Majesty with which that - Note concludes. 
And 1 am tp signiiy to you th^d/spleasure 
which his Majesty feejs, that any Minister 
of his Majesty should have shewn himself 
so far insensible of what is due to the dig- 
nity ol ins Sovereign, as to have exmsented 
to receivvi and transmit to be laffd 
bis Majesty a Note in which such eilpres- 
sio ns w ere contained. I am, 

^ Gfco. Cannin 

No.VI .— from Mr. Secrcti ^ 

io tiie Hem* i>ax>id Jhykine, ^ied^ 
Foreign May 1^09. 

.Sir ; i proceed in thla 
oit to y6n ^ those deviatfarfk iiii 

ponyeyed 
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Nn, 9: ^ Which yon bite wtflnrttmatet^^ 
tHotight yoursrelf M Kbeity'loi^ and 
of which i am to express to yott ms Ma- 
jesty^s entire disapprobatioh.— I do nPt 
dwell upon the siufgutar aiid offensive step 
taken by the Am’ericdll Government itt 
publishing the whole of the correspona-^ 
ence which had taken place between ydd 
and the A m er i q p j wi^!to *t*mry of 
because his Nftjesty is v\’iliing to believe, 
that you cannot have^been a party to t\M 
publication; his Majesty conceives it iihy 
possible that! you should have given your 
consent to such a pi*ocecdin^, espectally 
in respect to a transaction which you proi 
fess yourself to consider as merely coA4^ 
ditional.” But as the puhliGation appears; 
to have taken place on the 1 9th of April, 
the day of the date of your Dispatebes, 
seems difficult to understand how it hap- 
pens, that ypttr Dispatches should not coti-. 
tain any notification of your intention to* 
remonstrate against a proceeding, saex« 
traordmary as that of the publication of ' 
till* Correspondence of a Minister without 
his concurrence, and previously to his 
transmission of‘it to his court. 

1 am in the first place to observe to V do 
that the Instractiops which I transmitted 
to yoHi, by h\i Maic.^^ty’s command, in my 
Dispatch No. 1 . expressly stated, That 
the manner in which (he propo.^al for the® 
adjustment of that diffferencMe may ‘^ be re* 
ceived, w^ould be the' best test of* -the 
generil tflispositioti ef the Arnerican Go- 
verniJ^t^ and would naturally iiidlcidd 
the eUrse lobe pursued in respect to 
furtli^' Instructions,” which I proceed ^ 
conyiunicate to you in another liispatcfij;^ 

pi«g*gn that sucli ft Note aa tbat 

wwhj^OuTeceived from Mr. bteitb, in 
aiiswKMO your offer, of reparation for ttie^ 
affair of the Chesapeake, can have 
received by you a.s a proof, of 
ance by the Govern ment of the t/nitej^ 
"►rates, of the honourable reparation tefb»’ 
dered by his Majesty .‘' in the same 0|)ifi||^ 
of conciliaftion in vvhich it was propQi!te4*|J^^^ 
— ^that Note itself being an ofFt-nce 
his Majesty’s dignity, such no Jttinisfep 
of^iiiw^'Mfijcsty otightto h^ve .^ssed By 

at a loss te” conceive on wh^ 
grduiid you tliou gh ^ ybui^elf authofi| 5 < 
to open YOur tbe sii 


i’ject <ff tTO OrdfefVin Cduncil, with ffie 
^ tifnatiori df tfis Miyesly’s 
♦A i4i.A XJnk^ States' 


td s^d' fb ttte , 

Exirwfditiafy wK b l&Jjf 
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a Treaty; on all tha.pQi^ta <^ 
ttie r^ations beiweeo tbe two coi]firiries*^V 
Y<)ur Instructions do not authorize you 
to iiold out the expectation of any such 
mission, until his Majesty should have re- 
ceived, on the pafCt of the government of 
the United States, an authentic and official 
recognition of the conditions which you 
were directed tAnwrjuw'- 
. The Instrd^ctions whictr* I was com- 
laonded by his Majesty to transmit to 
you» on the subject of the Orders in Coun^ 
cih were friimed on the basis of three con- 
ditions, the agreement to which, on the 
part of the American Government, was 
stated to be indispensable to his Majesty ^s 
consenting to withdraw his Orders in 
Council. The 1st of these conditions was, 
that the interdiction of the harbours of 
America to the ships of war of Great Bri- 
tain, and all Non-intercourse or Non-im- 
• portation Acts should be withdrawn, so 
far ^as respects Great Britain, leaving 
them in force with respect to France, and 
the powers which adopt or act under her 
► decrees/' 

The 2d. That America should renounce, 
dulling the present war, the pretension of 
lurrying on in time of war all trade with 
the enemies colonies, from which she was 
excluded during peace. 

The 3d- That it should be understood 
^nd agreed between the two^powers,^hat 
Great Britain should be at liberty to cap- 
ture aJl American vessels that sho ild be 
found attempting to traile with Fib^ce, or 
any powers which adopted or actei^^under 
her decrees. ^ 

I was commanded to state to yoi^^that 
tipon i*6cejving on 
rican Governineia a 

recognition of those three conJiS^^Pl^phis 
Mtjesty would lose no time in seniung a 
mijfltlster to America fully empowered to 
(these three conditions) to a 
formal and regular Treaty, bis Majesty on 
l|is part withdrawing his Orders in Coun- 
cil m January ^nd November 1807 ; or if 
therdeiay were thought to be inconvenient, 
authorized to engage for his 


exclutavely on the acceptance by .the 
American Government of the three condi" 
tions so precisely described, and so 
peatedly referred to. In this respect the 
Instructions were peremptory, and admit- 
ted of no discretion. The only discretion 
left to you was,^ in the event of the Aine- 
rican Government expressing a wish to 
that effect, to anticipate the operation of 
the Treaty, by engaging in his Majesty's 
name, that his Majesty would withdraw 
the Orders in Council, on the receipt here 
•of an official Note containing the formal 
engagement of the American Government 
to adopt these three conditions.— Nothing 
ca,n be more clear, than that not one of 
these three conditions has been adopted 
by the Government, nor any engagement 
taken for their adoption. 

The second and third condition you ap-* 
pear to have given up altogether. No 
mention whatever is made of them in your 
written coomiuiiications to Mr. Smith; 
and in respect to thern^ therefore, you have 
acted in direct contradKrtion to your In- 
structionS.— But even of the first condi- 
tion, of which alone you appear to have 
attempted to obtain the fulfilment, the 
most material part has either been over- 
looketF^r conceded by you.— This condi- 
tion did not require solely the repeal of 
the offenyv^^.Ac^s with respect to Great 
Britain, but iliat repeal coupled with the 
continuance of those Acts in force with 
respect to France and the powers which 
adopt and act ugder her decrees. — Upon 
this clause, the most iipportaiit part of the 
condition, you dos;^^* to have in- 
sisted, in any part, not only of your cor- 
respondence but of yopr verbal commu- 
nications with the American Government. 

This clause, above all others, it was ne- 
cessary to consign to a formal and written 
agreement. As. the matter^ at present 
stands before tbe world, in your official 
correspondence with Mr. Smith, tbe Ame- 
rican Government ^ould be at liberty to- 
morrow to repeal the Non-intercourse Ac t 
altogether, without infringing the agree- 
which you have thought proper to 
ente^into on behalf of his Majesty ; anil 




ou were authorized to engage 

that upon the receipt here of ^ ^ --- 

:f|i oiTi^l Note containing aif* sjpu^a clause was thought necessary to 

npent for the adoptjdn by the Amerq>sm T/^coudition, at the time when^uy In* 

f^fernnient of these, three condiltl^i^ his — — ' ‘‘ ’ 

Msl^tv would be ^epared, on the faith 
of such engagen^ent;%*^^c call the Orders 
in without waiting fun the con- 

cinaion ora Treaty.” recall there- 
in part,, of the Orders 

Cooiftl, .was' to depend entirely and 


sijmtions were written,, it was obviously 
much more so, when the Noii*in- 
teiTOurse Act was passed for a limited 
time. You must also have been aware 
at tbe making the agreement, that 

^he Ameficlif**Government had in fact 
.^^raally exempted Holland, a power 
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which hM oncpiestiomibly « adopted' aJrtt^ iJfsHATCHgs FB0M''4rii Hfe ©iVili Ei&’ 
acted under the decrees of France,” from skine, to Me. ' 

the operation of the Nnn-intcrcoorse Act ; ^ , ’ ■ :w‘ ^ 

an exemption in direct conttavention' of No. 

the condition prciicribed to yoo/and which skine, to Mr. ^mmy Cmmng,^ daied^ 
of itself ought to have prevented you from Washington, D^mber^,. IBOSi 
coming to any agreement whatever.. Sir; — -The Government and Congreiil 

Without therefore obtaining even one have been quite at a loss how to act inil 
of those conditions^ on the obtaining of all the present extrs^ttuKf^a; embarrass^ 
of which the concession of his Majesty ing situation of their public aftairs, ond^ 
was to depend, you have pledged his Ma- they have not yet determined upon the 
jesty to the foU extent of that concession; measures which they mean ta pursue; 
and have placed his Majesty in the painful* but 1 think that I may venture to nsfure 
alternative, of having either to refuse to you, that the course of conduct recom-^^ . 
abide by an engagement taken in his Ma- mended by the Committee of the House: 
jesty'g name by an accredited minister /)f of Representatives, to which was referred' 
his Majesty, or to acquiesce in a measure the Documents mentioned and the Presi- 
which has been adopted, not only not in dentes Message to Congress, will in sub- 
conformity to his Majesty^s views, but in stance at least be adopted for the present 
contradiction to his positive directions, with certain amendments, so as to give 
I am, &c. George Canning, some time previous to its going into ope- 
ration. • • 

No. \ll.— Dispatch from Mr. Secretary “ot however denied by those ej^en 

Canning, to the Honourable David Er- ^^o have introduced tins measure, that it 
skine, dated Foreign Office, May iOth, is only of a temporary nature, and that 
] 3 QQ^ the United States may be driven to adopt 

a more decided course of conduct against 
Sir ; I herewith enclose to yoe the the belligerents, before this present Con- 
Copies of an Order, which was passed by gress closes, or iit any rate soon after the 
the King in Couppil on Wednesday the meeting of the new I^egislaiure, in conse-^ 
24'th instant; and I have^rr^gnify to you quence of the feelings and sentiments of 
his Majesty^s pleasure, deliver the E'^istern division of the United States,* 

one Copy of this Order to tibe American which has almost universally expressed a* 
Secretary of State, and that you use your disapprobation of the continuance of the 
utmost exertions to render it as public as £mba|ge, and has begun to shew symp^' 
may be possible among ^he merchants of toms ww^ determination not to endure it 
the United States.-r-This Order in Couii- mucl^ttiiger. 

cil contains, perceive, his Ma- Thjf G'weriiment and party in power 

jesty^s disavowal of the agreement which uiierpivocally express their resolution not 
you have concluded with the American 

Government. — I am directed by his Ma- iwcasures Against both bdli- 

jesty to state to you, that his Majesty en- gei\nts^,.mllss either or both should relax 
tertuins no doubt of the good intentions theifTr.strictions upon neutral commerce, 
and zeal fon his Majestj^^s ser^nce by Upon this subject some important com- 
w^hich you have been led to i^epari from munications have been made to 
your Instructions ; — But you must be sen- Madison and several of the members of 
sible that the consequences of such a step, this Government, which 1 will accordingly 
and the publicity which has been given to lay before you, as I confidently believe 
it by the American Government, render it they were* delivered from an unfoigUHeiS 
impossible that you should continue iikitflt!* desire that they might produce tbe^ffbef 
exercise of your functions, either wm.sa- of leading, if possible, to some acij^stmetlt ' 
*4is faction to yourself, or with with Grgat Britain, $o 

to hTs majesty^s service : I have tberCT*|fo e^ble the Government and the nat* 

received his Majesty^s commands toM- tion^'fb^tricate themselves from the pre^i^ 
form ybu, that his Majesty has bee#f^^* sent very distres^j^ dilemma in whibli 
ciously pleased to appoint Mr. Jacksj^a to . they are involvlfd?^ • ^ 

replace you, by whom I shall traiufmit to Mx Mfidison expressed hts firm 
you your letter of tecal^L^^^^J^i^pp; &c. tion that when the Documents referffwl 
Georgb Canning. - in the Presideat’s Message should 



ibe 

j^lt^^oiideiipies bejtWPPn w^,\r 
^ jPraace with the French Mifiister, re-* 
mating the Decrees of Berlin and Milan^ 

: mwld Ue dehberately, considered^ partt- 
vcularly the stronj; remonstrance of Mr. 
4.rn)$tTpng to t lie Freii)ph Government of 
ibe |2tb of November, 1807, that it would 
bfi United States 

bj^Ld tCxerted «|l the ettbrtV'^<;hi( h remon- 
^^anc^ could have been supposed to be 
enable of producing, and that in failure 
c^goy effect from them, in persuading the 
Government to withdraw their 
restrictions upoi> neutral commerce, 
rf^course anight have been had by the 
t/nited StafP^to measures of more activity 
snu) decision against France ; but that in 
the Jnc^aii time Great Britain had issued 
rhfir Orders in Council before it was 
itn^own whether the United States would 
c acquiesce in the aggressions of France, 
>£^td^ihereby retidered; it impossible to dis* 
ting;uisii between the coriduct of the two, 
belligerents, who had equally committed 
aggressions against the United StatCvS. 

^ Hv \yciU also into all the arguments 
Hpon.that .subject which are detailed in 
bis correspondences with the American 
MlnisretSi jn London and Paris, as ^aub- 
in the' Documents referred to in the 
tPresidpot's. Message, but which I do not 
qow repeajh 5 ts ^y object is ijierely tq,in- 
fpfm you of the result of his observations, 
which w^s, Thftt as^Uie world ui^^st be 
COnvmcc^ that America had in vaW^taken 
all the. means in her power to obtawfrom 
(^eat Britain and France a just at^ition 
to thpir rights as a neutral power, b^ re- 



that she only hesitated to do so, l^nrthe 
pf contending with both ; but 
must be driven even to endeavour 
her rights against the two 
pow'ers in the worlds unless either 
qf tjbepi should relax Uicir restrictions 
qpon neufjraL commerce, in which case the 
United States would s^de witb;.tbat power, 
^a^n^^he other which might continue 
!ai;grejsion. . 

Madisdn observed to me. thapK 
h® evident th^^t the Unite^MSfCtes 
^ptcr upon jney urcs of hostility 
witp great reluctancetlJS^ 

they all prepared* fere war, 

much. Jess i^ith a power so irresistibly. 
Great Bfifein ; ar^d.that nothing 
‘ be thought to be too great a sacri- 



{cYJUpti 

In cite presarvatioti of ^ peace# except 
independence ajqd their hontmf* 
.8aid.ibet be did not believe that any Ame- 
ricans wooldi be found willing to submit, 
to (whaUvhe termed) the encip;achnients 
upon the, liberty and the rights of tbp 
United States by the belligerents, and 
therefe^e the' aUernatives were, Embargo 
or Wac* He confessed that the people of 
this country were begiiming to think the 
former alfernative too passive, and would 
perhaps soon prefer the latter, as even less 
•injurious to the interests, and more conge- 
nial with the spirit of a free people. 

He declared to me, that every opinion 
which he entertained respecting the best 
interests of his country, ltd him to wish 
that a good uniorstaiiding shoqld take 
place between Great Britain and the 
tJnited States, and that he Uiought that 
the obvious advantages wtiicli would 
thereby result to both countries w^ere a 
suilicient pledge of the sincerity ol his 
sentiments. 

^The reasons which induce me to believe 
that the Views and determinations of this 
Government, as described to me by Mr. 
Madison, are their real sentiments, and 
that they will pursue that course of con- 
duct ivl^lHthey have marked out, arise 
from a mature-consideration of the actual 
state of itlg of this country, the par- 

ticular situatfen of the Government and 
ruling party, and from certain private but 
intpqrtant communications which have 
been made to me, by some of the members 
of the administration, ,\vbo are sincerely 
desirous of a conciiicl^^VrjI^jth Great Bri- 
tain. 

It is evident from every thing which 
has lately taken place in this country, 
that the people at large are desirous of 
having the Embargo .removed ; but it is 
a|so to be collected from the (Result of the 
elections throughout the United Stales, 
that the present ruling party have a de- 
cided majority of the people with them ; 
and as they have pledged themselves not 
to repeal it, while the restrictions upon 
neutral rights continue in force by 
botnV^Ihg^t'cnts, without substituting war 
; and as they themselves ac* 
‘‘ that the ujtimatccai«ii"5nly 
P^*jflect.ual mode of resisting such warfev^# 
i^^^rsisted in, is war/’ and that a 
'manent suspension of commerce 
wjp^, not properly be resistance, but 
sjjbna yidg g ^ I cannoti therefore ceax- 
jceiva J^atj^wauld be possible for them to 
jl^racf their declarations, and indeed they 





wqu14 oot e tha jBiower oF QoiH>Q«twg 
tlijs Ka)ba«go moirc xi)m six months^ aiid 
af coijri!^ tt)^r^fove/4key niusV substitiiie 
war pleasures when it sh«#ld be with- 
drawn^ unless they were to abandon all 
the principles they have laid dowfb »ud to 
change all the resolutions^ which they 
have so unequivocally expressed. 

It is true that they might possibly do 
so, if they found themselves pressed by 
the number and strength of their oppo- 
nenis^ or by a change in the opinions of 
their iii^joi ;i y amongst the people ; but ii 
is plain tVura tiie liecision in the House of 
lleprei't lUatives in Congress upon the Re- 
soluupns profuj^ed by the Committee ap- 
pointed to coMs'ider the subject of their 
Ibn ign velaiton^, which were carried by a 
majority ot 6^ to 21, that they have not 
lost any grouixp lu ilu; present Congress: 
and the result ot the electiims for mem- 
^bers of Congre.s. proves ihut although 
they have losi me votes in the Eastern 
StatCvS, that they ^v :ii have a great imtjo- 
rity out of the whole tiuiiiber ot the next 
Congress. * 

For these reasons I conclude 'that the 
(ioveriunent p i ly could carry aloijfg with 
them the supp. M of the people lin the 
measures which ^they mi^t*^«wplve to 
take, and I have already^ explained why I 
belit ve Un y will adopt of con- 

duct which 1 have described in the fore- 
going pan of • his Dispatch, arising out of 
the stutt ot the country and their own 
parsicular situaiion ; aiul I will therefore 
proceed o explugi my private reasons for 
feeiing c< opini<»ns, and 

will have the honour of laying b'^^ fore you 
some unportaut communications which < 
w:ere in tde to me by some ot the members 
of this Govei nmenr, unoflicially, but with 
a desire. Lh d they might produce a fa- 
vourable ettect towards a conciliation with 
Great Britain. I beg leave ^o refer you 
lo my next numbet^ in which they are 
detailed. 1 have, 6cc. D. M. Euskine. 

No. IX. — Copy of a Dispatch from f he Hon, 
D. Erskine, to 3Ir, Secretary Cam^, 
dated Washington, Dec. Mi, 1 808/^ 

Sir ; in the course of severrf ^ 

ioTePWewa which i have had witw^i|^r. 
Galaiin, secremry of the treasurv^f«nd 
Mr. Smith, sensetary of the navy /%rfave 
oaUerled from them, that their seiiU^ieim 
coincide with those oi Mr« Madiiuyh which, 
I have detailed at some 
exuding number of my dispatches, res|>ecit- 
itig the {proper coui^e coiachrci 


oagbf to.be piiriie4 by 
^ ill their pve^nt iE^Ul|^iigb they 

had diliered aatp the pr<^*ety of lay»t% 
on Embargo a laeaaiare defonoCjk 
and had thought^ttmt it boe^ bailor 
to have resorted to iileaaitresdf a 
decided nature aj first, but that liotjr Ibay 
had no other rpcans left bht to contiiiua iti 
for a short then in th^ 

event of no •change taking place in 
conduct of the belligerents towards the 
United Slates, to endeavour to assert their 
rights against both powers ; but if 
either should relax in their aggressionaj 
they said that they would vote ror takinjg 
part with that one against the other whurh. 
should continue its restrictions. Mr« 
Galatin remarked to me, that the resolu* 
tions which were proposed by the Codql* 
mittee of Foreign itelatiouain their Repo?l 
to the House of Uepresentatives, and whi^h 
had already passed in the Committee of ' 
the whole House, and would pevhaps»$ooa 
pass into a law', seemed to him to remove 
two very important grounds of differeik^e 
with Great Britain ; viz. the Non-icnporla- • 
tion Act, as applicable to her cdone, and 
the president's ProclamaLtion, whereby 
the ships of Great Britain were excluded 
from the ports of the United btates, while 
those of France were permitted to ent^, 
but now^ by the Noii-intercourse Law botk 
poi^ers wece placed on the same footing*; 
he did not pretend to say that this mear 
sure haul been taken from aiiy motives of 
concision to Great Britain, but as in fiuct 
thosnyconsequences followed, they might 
be considered as removing two great ob^ 
stages to conciliation. This he wished 
nij^t be tlie he ig^inated to* me 

njis w^ere about to be taken by 
Ctnts.JB ipon another very importUAt 
suhjitot of the differences between the tyrn 
countries as might have a further efiect iit ji 
leading to a favourable Qd']\isUu^^ of 
them ; he informed me that a law wa& 
about to be proposed to Congress^ attdl 
which he believed would pass, to inteids^ 
all Ameiioan vessels from receiving mt 
board for>eign seamen under beavy^peimU 
ties or forfeitures, and that ulntady the. 
^^ApsofVar of theJLJnitedi:>tat& had been 
not to recoive any, and' to dis^ 
clitij'gfe such as were at that time on boards 
rhis subject is al^ alluded to by life* 
Giles the senanbr,ln* his speech*, and be 
is h^h %ii the confidence of the goeeee^ 

See a^ehchesef fiiembers o#f^g*rese 

sent herewith* 



PAMii rebik^ to 


[c*V 


mcx^^mndtis, it is said» to be Mr. Medison^e 
secretary of state. Mr. Galatixi also said, 
tbXt he knew that it was intmded by the 
ignited States to abandon the attempt to 
carry on a trade with the colonies of bel- 
ligerents inr time o( war, which was not 
allowed in time of peace <; and to trust to 
the being permitted by the French to 
carry on such y it^ce so as to en- 

title them to continue it in tiMe of war. 

In this manner, he observed, all the 
points of diilerence between Great Britain 
and tbo United States might be smoothed 
away (was bis expression) and that the 
United States would be willing to put the 
intercourse with Great Britain upon a 
perfect footing of reciprocity, and would 
either consent to the arrangement, that 
the ships of both nations should pay the 
same duties reciprocally, or place eacli 
other simply upon the footing of the most 
fitvoured nation. 

I have no doubt but these, communica- 
tions were made with a sincere desire that 
they might produce the effect of concilia- 
^tion, because it is well known that Mr. 
Galatin has long thought that the restric- 
tive atnd jealous system of Non-import 
Laws, extra duties, and other modes of 
checking a free trade with Great Britain, 
has been erroneous, and highly injurious 
tb the interests of America. He informed 


ment 3 of Mr, Madison with those of the 
President, as he knew that 1 most have; 
observed that Mr. Jatterson never spoke 
with approbation of any thing tliat was 
British, and always took up French topics 
in his conversations, and always praised 
the people and country of France, and 
never lost an opportunity of shewing bis 
dislike to Great Britain. 

At the close of my interview with Mr. 
Galatin, be said, in a familiar way, You 
see. Sir, we could settle a treaty in my 
private room in two hours, which might 
perhaps Invfound to be as lasting as if it 
had been bound up in all the formality of 
a regular system, and might be found to 
be as reciprocallj' useful as a treaty con- 
sisting of twenty-four articles, in which 
the intricate points of intercourse might 
be in vain attempted to be reconciled to 
the opposite and perhaps jealous views of 
I self-interest of the respective counlTies.'^ 

1 have taken the liberty of detailing to 
you the substance of this unofliciai con- 
versation with Mr. Galatin, in order to ex- 
plain to you the grounds upon which J 
have formed my opinion, that the mem- 
bers of^he present government, who it is 
expect^ would belong also to tlie next, 
would btr'ttesi.rous of soothing the differ- 
ences of the Uiiklfd States with Great Bri- 
l' tain, to to extricate the coun- 


irie distinctly that he had always enter- 
tained that opinion, and that be had uni- 
formly endeavoured to* persuade lif e ^Pre- 
sident to place the conduct of Grelj^Bri- 
Uin and France in a fair light beforVthe 
public. He seemed to check bimseV^ at 
the moment be was speaking upon t.*at 
'subject, and I 
himself more distinctly, but 
collect from his manner, and 


insinuations, that he thought the 
jgji est deat had acted with partiality to- 
ws^NliMlKf^nce ; for he turned the conver- 
sation immediately upon the character of 
Mr. Madison, and said, that he could not 
be acouMd of having such a bias towards 
France; and remarked, that Mr.*Madison 
was known to be an admirer of the British 
eonstituticn, to be generally well disposed ' 
tovvards th^ation, and^to be cntirely^^e 
&opi 0 oy enmity to ita^generai pros perit y^ 
He appwed to me, wl^ther I had ndTob- 
served that he frequently i^oke with ap- 

k o^ioa of Us institutionsT^tt mergy and 
if it; and Ib^ he was thorough^ well 
veriod in its history, literature, and arts. 
Thgsa obaervaiipils h€ made aft that time, 
IjlplMtpurfKtsovOf the senti- 


try and themselves from the diOiculties in 
which they are involved ; for it is now 1 
believe determined that Mr. Galatin will 
accept his present toflice under Mr. Madi- 
son, wdiich W’as at one time doubted. The 
character of Mr. be well 

known to you to be held in the greatest 
, respect in this country, for his unrivalled 
talents as a financier and as a statesman. 
There cannot, 1 think, be any reasonable 
doubt entertained that he is heartily op- 
posed to French aggrandizemmts, and to 
the usurpations of Buonaparte, lie was 
an enthusiast in favouy of the Frencii Ue- 
volution in the early periods of it, but has 
long since abandoned the favourable opi- 
nions he had entertained respecting it, and 
haf^^wed the progress of France towards 
luiiver^l dominion with jealousy and re- . 
: ^g«yt. /ufbw far the good-will of this Gjo- • 
I veAroent and country towards Grcrf^i- 
tairfWay be worth in the esiimation of 
his H^V^esty’s Government the sacriftce 
of tbAsP^ders- in Council, and of the im- 
pressitmYvbich they might be expected to ' 
make would be presump- 

tuous in me to venture to calculate ; but I* 
aimbmou^ly ptouaded that at that priee 





I have cndearouredi by the most strict 
and diligent enquiries into the vievrs and 
strengih of the Fedefal party , to astcertain 
to what extent they would be willing and 
able to resist the measures of the party in 
power, and how far they could carry the 
opinions of this country along with them 
in their attempts to remove tfie Embargo., 
without recurring to hostilities against 
both Great Britain and France. 

Upon a mature consideration of this 
subject, 1 am persuaded that great as the 
desire is which generally prevails for th5 
removal of the Embargo, that the Fede- 
ralists would not venture to recommend 
that it should be withdrawn, without pro- 
posing some measures of greater energy 
as a substitute; some have, indeed, hinted 
at the propriety of at once declaring war 
again'!! France ; but few however oL those 
who have been most clamorous against the 
Embargo have yet ofiered their opinions 
as to what course ought to be pursued, al- 
though ail liave declared against submis- 
sion to the restrictions upon their neutral 
rights. 

When the small number of those who 
have pointed out the propriety of< going 
lo war with France alone is conadered, 
even of the Federal party, 1 ejO^Tfntto^Jieve 
that, such a measure woixkhsucceed. 

-All the leaders of thetcii^jjgk^j^cawtic 
in tlie Congress and out of it, declare, 
that they only propose the continuance 
of the Embargo for a short time ; and 
that if the voice of the people at larsre is 
for more resistance, that they shall be 
willing and ^ forth the strengih 

of the country for that purpose. These de- 
clarations are to be found in the speeches, 
some printed copies of which I have sent 
herewith ; you will find hjiwever, that in 
some of them a great stress is still laid 
upon the efiects to be expected from the 
Embargo in coercing the belligerents, 
particularly Great Britain, to relax in her 
restrictions, from the distress and iticon- 
venience likely to be produced by the 
want of the produce of this country. 

This reliance upon such conseq^^S^s 
Xrom the Embargo is greatly, indeed at- 
most e ntirely, diminished in 

; and I conceive that tne*^ffly 
reason why tbewuling party wish it tO|l>e 
continued, arises from a hope, thtf£«bRne 
might afford them an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the probable issue of evenUi in Eu- 
rope, particularly of the 
of Buonaparte in Spain. ' ^ 

It may be doubtful wh^er the pri^ 


tions and inednvenidnees prdduoi&d by^ 
the Embargo in this cduntiy, wfflnoicom^ 
pel the Congress to take some hostile 
measures in orden to have a pretext foe 
its removal, of so trifling a nature bow-* 
ever as to leave it to behigerentr to over-- 
look them if they please, and to save Ibd 
ruling party the necessity of going ini# 
war measures and daW^ 

ger, not only'to their own popularity and 
power, but perhaps even to the safety of 
the Union. I propose to have the honotrr 
of offering some remarks upon this«sub- . 
ject in the next of my dispatchesjt— I havei'^ 
&c. (Signed) D. M. EasKiKie. 

No. X. — Dispatch from the Honourable D*. 
Erskitie, lo Mr. Secretary Canning. ( One 
Enclosure.) Dated Washington, iOth 
March IS 00. 

Sir ; Since the arrival in the Dela^Vare 
river on the 1 0th instant of the American^ 
dispatch vessel the Union, from England 
and FVance, I have had an interview with 
the President (Mr. Madison) and the Se- 
cretary of State (Mr. Robert Smith) who ' 
expressed thcM* sentiments to me very 
freely, relative to the intelligence which 
was brought by that vessel. 

The President observed, that the altera- 
tion in his Majesty^s Orders in Council by 
the recent Order which had been commu- 
nicated by you to Mr. Pinkney, suspend^ 
ing the operation of the Acts as to any 
dutie^m exportation granted by the aai^ 
acts, j?/ far as relates to articles being tbe 
growt h, produce, or manufacture of^ny 
counXry being in amity with his Majesty/^ 
not in fact remove the objectioii' 
,ei\W>^tained by ,tFe'Unitjpd^ States against 
Council, in any de^^ee 
wiAnts. .^f ftotice ; that they still violated - 
thelieutral rights of this country,' as they 
made it necessary for American ships * 
pass through England, which 
only an infringement of the itidependanee 
of thq^ United States, but was completely 
destructive of their, commerce, since the . 
American* vessels were prohibited from 

B to the continent after they hr^d been 
I to touch in England. ^ 

. ^I^remarked aUq^upon thMSf^msiaiice 
Russia and Denmark being compre- 
hended in the opersftion of the Orders in 
Council, which, he^said, was assuming a ■ 
new principIdT as Ae Orders had been 
hilberto tested upon the ground of a r ight 
of retaliation, whereas Russia and Den- 
mark have ^never issued any decree via* ; 
laiing nentral rigbts. He ^ oomplaioed > 
0 ^ 



h 


■cmgf} . 


th mA weiMi snmt 

«r||^tiai«miup the^ 

use of \i^hUfe Si^ctHmy of 

Sktfto, ^ind seemed to fere greatly dis^p* 
poitfted tttid ve^ed t^at no change in the 
relations of the Ignited States n^ith the 
belligerents feeetned likely to take place 
before tbe meeting of the iieW Congress 
in May next, the serious 

difllctrities aufi embarrassments in which 
the United States will be then involved in 
determining upon the course of conduct 
which it wUI be expedient to pursue, as 
it Is tmiWTsally thought that the Non-in - 
terchurse Law cannot last longer than the 
next session of Congress, and it will be- 
come necessary at that time either to 
abandon all idea of resistance, or to deter- 
mine to adopt measures ofhostirtty against 
both belligerents, which could not be car- 
ried in the last' Congress, and therefore 
are still less likely to be adopted in the 
new,* which will consist of a larger num- 
ber of members averse to such a desperate 
and unavailing course* 

The Secretary of State (Mr. Robert 
Smith) repeated the sentiments which he 
had often expressed to me when Secre- 
tary of the Navy, of regret that his Ma- 
jesty^s Government seemed not to believe 
that the United States would resist the de- 
iprees of France. He thinks the corres- 
pondence between the Ameriean Minkeer 
at Paris (General Armstrong) and the 
French Guvernment, proves the <(tefermi- 
naiitm of this Government riotto^bmit 
to them. He declared to me also, t1lat he 
knows thtit War would have been instlntly 
deck^red against France, upon <^ai 
Britain’s 

said, were issued before the •t^it^trSTa^ 
hid an t)pp<wtuftity of ascenainii?^» 4 lv^l- 
legal interpretation which France meant 
a 4tl, tfdt in >(»t her decrees.^ He added, that 
M wlW 1?otitiheted that even now measures 
mbfual hostitity would be adopted 
igilnai France Whhont hesitation, i|iould 
Gt^at Blitahi in her Orders so as to 
aSbpd the United States an ofjfp'ortunity 
afddiigsd with honour ; but that it Would 
be impdi^Ie tbit they shUulcl smgfe out 

Sriitee oppiFtent, while 

BriiilEl,cMtrary to fe^ 6Wn deciaratioM^ 
her Ordert^ before any ^cqtrl- 

Stated 

in tbo "fFrchieh decrrfesliall hfeen proved. 

adkihinrtedg that ft miglrf‘ 
eidi t6''Mng a state of actual hesfHity 
hiiweeit this ^iiiry «nd otm Briteifi 


cnees, blit that be Was desirous that Un 
amicable understanding should nreVail be:- 
tw'een the two countries, whb n the prea* 
sent state of their relations would entirely 
prevent. He added, that he was afraid 
the irritations which Were likely to be 
produced by captures under his Majesty’s 
Orders in Council might lead to serious 
consequences, which, he said, he should 
deprecate, as he Wa6 unwilling to see the 
United States thrown into an alliance with 
France, which he thought already too 
powerful for the interest of the world. 
He did not pretend to entertain any par- 
tiality towards England, but considered 
that the interest of the United States was 
the same at the present moment with 
that of Great Britain.-^These sentiments, 
as expressed to me by Mr. Robert Smith, 
are, Ibelieve, very sincere. 1 have been 
much acquainted with him, and cannot, I 
think, be mistaken in the opinion which 
I have formed of his disposition and feel- 
ingsupon that subject. — Borh the President 
and the Secretary of State are, 1 understand, 
much offended at the appoiniment of ad- 
miral JBerkeley to a high command, pend- 
ing the serious complaint preferred against 
him by the United States ; they have not 
mentioned^the subject ,-to me, as no au- 
thentic account of the fact has been yet 
received, L to hear strong re- 

presentations upon the subject, should it 
prove to be w^ell founded. 

As I have already had the honour to 
convey to you my sentiments upon the 
subject of the Noii-inirrcourse Law in 
several pre^ceding of my Dis- 

patches, as also upon the general aspect 
of aflfairs in this country, I wdil not trouble 
you with any further reniarKS, but beg 
leave to refer you to the enclO'^ed extract 
from my (No. r^.) wiiich was sent in his 
Majesty’s packet with the liiail of last 
month, as k contains my opinions upon 
those topics, which gre unchanged. 

Thfs I>ispatch, as also my (Nos. 14 and 
15.) will be carried to England in the 
American dispatch vessel Pacific, which 
tfrfh^il fronri hence in a few days with a 
meds^gcr (a lieut. Head). Another 
^lyfssjpiris ’going at the same time to Fran ce ^ 
wltir a messenger and Dispatchr's^ivlr. 
Cole^ the private Secretary df the late 
Pri^wfeRflt, is to be the bearer of them. 

Encloswe in Mr, Erslcine^s {NoAO), JEr- 
tra^ Jrom , M r, Er$kinc'» (No, 12, j qf 
the ^leSr" 1 dated Washingiofi, J 5tn 
^ March ISQSi. 
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A^i.the ruling Party perceive that it 
would not be in their power to carry the^ 
Eaateirn States along with them in a war 
with Great Britain, on the grounds of 
any subsisting diiierences between the 
two countries, they hope that the fre- 
quent captures of the vessels belonging to 
the E^istern States, which are likely to 
take place in consequence of his Majesty^s 
Orders in Council continuing in opera- 
tion, may excite an irritation in the 
minds of the people of those States, and 
lead them to take a part in the next Con- 
gress in any measures which might be 
pointed against Great Britain. 

I continue to be firmly persuaded thut 
Mr. Madison, who has now been pro- 
nounced to be the next President, would 
most willingly seize the first opportunity 
of recommending to the next Congress to 
assert the neutral rights against France, 
should his Majesty deem it to be just or 
expedient to cause his Orders in Council 
to be withdrawn, in consequence of a de- 
termination being evinced by the United 
States, not to submit to the aggressions of 
France ; and 1 conceive that it is not at all 
improbable that he might authorize Mr. 
Pinkney to make a communication to you 
to that effect, as he Jias frequently in con- 
Tersation said to me, that mo hesitation 
would be felt irj this countrv»..o£^ntering 
upon hostilities with France, if she did not 
recall her Decrees ; but he always added, 
that at was impossible the United States 
could take such a step while his Majesty's 
Orders were in force, because ,4licir justifi- 
tion could onlyj*.^ ;i*tte'Wpted ojathe grounds 
that the United States had acquiesced in 
the Decrees of France, which he uniformly 
contends has never been the case. 

It is evident to me that he will be sup- 
ported in this sentiment by fiis own party 
in Congress, %nd in the country generally, 
so far as to prevent his feelipg himself 
compelled to single out France as an 
enemy, while his Majesty's Orders in 
Council continued in force ; but I am per- 
fectly confident that it would be impossi- 
ble that they could bring on a war with 
Flngland, unless it should be occasioned, 

rha ve before mentioned, by an ifrita- 
tiol^pw^duced in the minds of the peoJ>le 
of the Eastern States, by the losses which 
might be sustained by them in tbeirsUi(*s 
and commerce by captures under his Ma- 
jeifty's Orders. 

The weight and influence ©fj^JBastern 
States has been sufficient ^o force the 
ruling party to abandon their favourit^ 

YOU xyii.-^Ajppcndijh 


system of Embargo# and (bat too without ^ 
the ** painful alternative" of president 
Jefferson, of war being substituted ; but I . 
doubt extremely how far they could com-* 
pci the Congress and president into a war 
with France, unless the Uhited Statescould* 
be called upon to assert its neutral rights^ 
by the temporary removal of bis Ma- 
jesty's Orders in Council, to*;give them that 
opportunity. * 

It appears by the result of the state of 
the votes for president and vice president# 

* which was declared in the senate yest^sr- 
day, that Mr. Madison had 122 votes out 
of 175, and that all the votes except threo 
im^e southern and western states were in 
hi^mvour, besides Pennsylvania; and that 

* two thirds of the votes of the state of New 
York were given to him. He had also all 
the votes of Vermont, but that was in con- 
sequence of the votes beiug given by the 
legislature of that state, which happened 
to be democratic ; besides having 9 out* of 
12 votes of the state of Maryland. 

This vast majority would enable the pre- 
sident elect and his party to resist the so- 
licitations of the four eastern states, should 
they urge the next Congress to single out 
France as an enemy ; because tl^e same 
powen wliich has proved incompetent to 
enforce an illegal, oppressive, and ruinous 
law, would still be sufficient to withstand 
a requisition ^o wage a war, which, bow- * 
ever just, would not be likely to be at- 
tended with any profit or advantage. 

ItistV’ .e that a Non- intercourse Law may 
be co/».idered by the Eastern States very, 
object' otidble ; but as it would be rather 
a nominal prohibition than a rigorous en- 
force merit, a resistance to it would be less 
Iikt4y to be made, and of less importance 
if it should take place. — ^The ultimate con- 
seque*hces of such diflerences and jea- 
^ lousies arising between the Eastern and 
Southern States, would inevitably t«n:! td 
a dissolution of the Union, which has been 
for some time talked of, and has of late, as 
I have heard, been seriously contemplated 
by many of the leading people in dtn 
Eastern Division. — 1 will not however tjrOQ- 
ble you with any observations upon that 
important lopic, at present ; 
my^plf to the conseqi^nces of the mea- . 
sures about to be adopted in Congress# 
aflocting his Majesty's .interest. 

Whatever may 1^ the motives of the 
I Congress, for the passing a Noii’intercom^ 
Law with England and France, Iconceivsi 
that great advantages mSty be reaped friuqt . 
' it by England# as she has the command A? ' 
i (Kj • ' 
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tbd senu, and can procure through neutrals 
«iiy of the produce of this country, be- 
tides the immense quantity which will be 
brought direct to Great Britain under va- 
rious pretences ; whereas France will ob- 
tain but little at a great expence and risk, 
and will only get that little in conse- 
quence of the high prices in their markets. 

This measure will operate in so partial 
and discouraging a manner upon the 
Eastern States, which are commercial, that 
it would not be submitted to very long, 
and its eftects in preventing the introduc- 
tion of British manufactures would be 
trifling, as they would be smuggled into 
the country with the greatest fad||||||^, 
since the people who alone could inter- 
fere with effect, would encourage such a 
traffic between his Majesty’s dominions in 
Canada, and the adjacent territories of the 
United States, and in various other ways. 

* •-^Another advantage arising to Great 
Britain from the Non-intercourse Law 
would be, that the interdiction of ships of 
war from entering the ports of the United 
States would be general, instead of being 
directed solely against his Majesty’s ships. 
The Non-importation Law would be also 
generaU and the consequence would be, 
that his Majesty’s subjects could get a 

t reat quantity of goods into the United 
taCes, but French subjects could not in- 
*trodttce any.-— Should his Majesty deem 
H proper to consider the Non-intercourse 
Law in the light of a'municipal regulation, 
which the United States had a /fcht to 
publish, and not as a measure or hosti- 
lity, 1 am persuaded that it would not be 
in^the power of any, party in this country, 
even if they 4vished it, to 4n\ng pn a’war 
with Great Britain. D. M. Erskinb. 

No. XI. — "Dhpatch from the hon. J>. ilf. 
ErsJ^ine, to Afr. Secretary Canning, 
da^d Washington, April 1 8^4, 1 809. 

: (No. 19 ) (Two Enclosures.) 

Sir ; I had the honour of receiving your 
Dispatches, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, of the 23d 
January, and your separate of the 2d of 
February, with its several enclosures, 
which were delivered to me onfhe 7th by 
Mr. bis Majesty's secretary pf 

li$gation, who arrived on the S-d instanlt in 
tbiB Bay of Chesapeake, in his Majesty’s 
ship Rosamond. , ^ 

J 1 lost no time in endeavouring to carry 
into effect the important instru£tiods con- 
tained ih those Dispatches, and accord- 
ingly waited upon the secretary of slate 
|Mn Robert Bmitb) for the purpose of 


ascertaining officially the general disposi- 
tion of this government to enter into an 
amiciible discussion bf the differences be- 
tween the two countries; as it appeared, 
that the spirit of your instructions seemed 
to require my particular attention to that 
point, as being likely to affiird the best 
ground for forming an opinion of the sin- 
cerity of those conciliatory professions 
which I had stated to you I had received, 
informally, from several members of 
weight and influence in the late and pre- 
sent administration of this country. 

The secretary of state (Mr. Smith) 
having repeated to me the most unequivo- 
cal assurances of a cordial desire being en- 
tertained by the president and himself, for 
an accommodation of all the points of dis- 
pute between the United States and Great 
Britain; I opened the subject of your 
Dispatch No. 1, namely, the reparation 
proposed to be tendered on the part of his 
Majesty for the attack on the Chesapeake ; 
upon which Mr. Smith observed, that as a 
proof of |he sincerity of his wishes that the 
affair might be amicably settled, he pro- 
posed to me previously to the delivery of 
my Note upon that subject, that we should 
endeavour to agree upon some terms 
which would not only be accepted, but 
which might preclude the necessity of any 
unfnendfjr^i®cMfesions of the causes and 
consequences of that occurrence. 

As this proposal appeared to me to 
conflrm the assurances he had given me of 
his wish for an amicable accommodation of 
that affair,! willingly acceded to it, and ex- 
plained to him the ?mufS'\yr" the reparation 
which was intended to be offered. With 
the terms of satisfaction for that injury, as 
far as they went, he appeared to be satis- 
fied ; but observed that he had fully ex- 
pected some assurance would have been 
given that an adequate puAishment, for 
(what he termed) a flagrant act of ag- 
gression, should be inflicted upon the naval 
officer by whose directions it had been 
committed, or that at least a court martial 
would have been ordered by his Majesty 
upon his conduct ; and he added, that as 
the president had dwelt wuth so much 
force upon the propriety and necesgi^y ci 
some redress of that sort, he was afrafd he 
would think it inoumbeA't upon him to re^ 
quil*c it. 

In obedience to your commands, I pe- 
remptorily declined holding out the leaH 
expcctetrmttvihat any fur^^^^ mark ofhii 
^Majesty’s displeasure would be shewn to- 
wards admiral Berkeley on account of the 
ps^t he took in that transaction. 
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After a day^s consideration oh that 
point by ihe president, assisted by his ca- 
binet, it was communk;ated to me by Mr. 
Robert Smith, that any demand of further 
punishment would be waved. 

I found, in the course of several inter- 
vievirs I had with Mr. Smith, that any allu- 
sions which mi"ht be made by me to the 
details of the affair of the Chesapeake, of 
the causes which led to it, and of the dis- 
cussions which followed, would be likely 
to bring on a complicated and fruitless 
controversy. 

I therefore founded my official note 
upon the circumstance of the equality 
which had been produced by the opera- 
tions of the Non -intercourse Act, in the 
relations of the United States with the 
belligerent powers, as having afforded the 
opporiunity to his IMajesty to ofller an 
honourable reparation for the aflair of the 
Chesapeake, which it is universally known 
was only withheld on account of the par- 
tiality of the proclamation, w hich has been 
since merged in the general eiiect of the 
Non- intercourse Act. 

The reply of Mr. Smith acknowledges 
the operation of the Non- intercourse in 
producing that equality, and only inti- 
mates, that it a result incident to a 
state of things growing out of distinct con- 
siderations/^ have tlie honcNur of en- 
closing a copy of my Note, marked (A.) 
to Mr. Smith, of the 1 7th instant, and his 
answer, marked (B.) which terminated 
our iiegociation on this sid)jcct. 

1 have, &c. D. M. Erskine. 

(Enclosure I.J— (A .) — Note from the Hon. 
1), Erskine, to the Secretary (f State of 
the United States, dated Washington, 
April 17///, 1809. 

Sir ; I have the honour to inform you, 
that 1 have received his Majesty’s com- 
tiiatids to represent to the government of 
the United States, that^his Majesty is ani- 
mated by the most sincere desire for an 
adjustment of the diiierences which have 
unhappily so long prevailed between the 
two countries, the recapitulation of which 
might have a tendency to impede, if not 
" 4.0 orevent, an amicable understanding, 

ir\iTlving been represented to his Ma- 
jesty’s government, that the Congress of 
the United States, in their proceedings at 
the opening of the last session, had evinced • 
an intention of passing certain laws which 
would place the relations oPGreatjRritain 
with the United States upon an equal foot* 
ing, in ajil respec(Sj with tHo other belli/ 


gerent powers ; I have accordingly re- 
ceived his Majesty’s commands, in the‘ 
event of such laws taking place, to offer, 
on the part of bis Majesty, an honourable 
reparation for the* aggression committed 
by a British naval officer, in the attack on 
the United States frigate Chesapeake. 

Considering the act passed by the Con-» 
gress of the United States on the first of 
March (usually termed the Non-inter-* 
course Act) as having produced a state of 
equality in the relations of the two belli** 
gerent powers, with respect to the Uiyted 
States; 1 have to submit, conformably to 
my instructions, for the consideration of 
the American government, such terms of 
satisfaction and reparation as his Majesty 
is induced to believe will be accepted in 
the same spirit of conciliation with which 
they are proposed. 

In addition to the prompt disavowal 
made by his Majesty, on being apprized * 
of the unauthorized act committed by* his 
naval officer, w^hose recall, as a mark of 
the King’s displeasure, from an highly iim- 
portant and honourable command, imme>- 
diately ensued; his Majesty is willing to 
restore the men forcibly taken out of the 
Chesapeake, and, if acceptable to the Ame- 
rican* government, to make a suitable pro- 
vision for the unfortunate sufferers on that 

occasion. I have, Ac. D. M. Erskine^ • * 

• 

(Enclosure (B .) — Note from the Secre^ 

tary qf State qf the United States to the 
hon. D. Erskine, dated Department qf 
State, April 17 th, 1809. 

Sir; I have laid before the president 
your note, in which you have, in the ntoie 
and by the order of his Britannic Majesty, 
declared that hU Britannic Majesty is de- 
sirous of making an honourable reparation 
for the aggression committed by a British 
naval officer, in tJie attack on the United 
States frigate the Chesapeake; thaS in ad- 
dition to his prompt disavowal of the act, 
his Majesty, as a mark of his displeasure, 
did immediately recall the offending offi- 
cer from aft highly important and honour- 
able command ; and that he is willing to 
restore the men forcibly taken out«of the 
Chesarpealte, and, if ^cepiabktii^he Ame- 
rican government, to make a suitable pro- 
vision fbr the unforimiate suflerers on that 
occasion. — The government of the United 
States having St all ^tiines entertained a 
sincere dSsire for an adjustment of the dif- 
ferences which have so long and so un- 
happily subsisted between the two coun- 
tries, the presidenji caonpt but reeeivo mtb 
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pleasure assurances that his Britannic Ma- 
ycniy is animated by the same disposition, 
and that he is ready, in conformity to this 
disposition, to make atonement for the in- 
sult and aggression committed by one of 
his naval officers, in the attack on the 
United States frigate the Chesapeake. — 
As it appears, at the same time, that, in 
making this offer, his Britannic Majesty 
derives a motive from the* equality now 
existing in the relations of the United 
States with the two belligerent powers, the 
pre^sident owes it to the occasion, and to 
himself, to let it be understood, that this 
equality is a result incident to a state of 
things growing out of distinct considera- 
tions.~\Vith this explanation, as requisite 
as it is frank, I am authorised to inform 
you, that the president accepts the note 
delivered by you, in the name and by the 
order of his Britannic Majesty, and will 
consider the same, with the engagement 
therein, when fuffilled, as a satisfaction 
for the insult and injury of which he has 
complained. But I have it in express 
charge from the president to state, that, 
while he forbears to insist on a further pu- 
nishment of the offending officer, he is not 
the less sensible of the justice and utility 
of such an example, nor the less persuaded 
that it would best comport with what is 
due from his Britannic Majesty to his own 
honour. I have. Sec. t..R. SmUih. 

No. XII. — IDispatch from the llon. I), Er- 
shine, to Mr, Secretary Canning, dated 
Washington, April 3(), 1809. 

(Four Enclosures.) 

^ Sir ; As the instructions contained in 
your Dispatches Nos. I. & 11. directed me 
to regulate my conduct in making any 
propositions on the part of his Majesty to 
this government, according to the general 
disposition which might be shewn by them 
• to corpe to a complete and cordial under- 
standing with Great Britain, I accordingly 
used all my efforts to discover whether 
the professions of such a disposition which 
had been so often repeated to me unoffi- 
cially, and lately in the most formal man- 
ner, M'ere sincere. The result of further 
commufti^nHons pej;suaded me that the 
sentiments of this government had been 
truly represented t«r me, and I Was con- 
firmed in that opinion by the favourable 
reception of the leparation tendered on- 
the part of his Majesty for the of the 
Chesapeak, the details of which 1 have 
given in my preceding number.-— With 
convictioa upon my mind I examined^ 


I with the greatest attention the tenor of 
your instructions contained in your dis- 
patch No. I, and particularly the three 
conditions upon which his Majesty was 
willing to withdraw the Orders in Council 
of January and November 1807, as re- 
spects the United States. — ^The first of 
them I considered would be of course offi- 
cially recognized by the American go- 
vernment, since the 11th section of the 
actof Congress, usually termed the Non-in- 
tercourse Act, provided for such a contin- 
gent proposilion. — The second condition 
named by you 1 knew would he acqui- 
esced in, not only from the declarations 
wiiich had been made to me by most of 
the members of this government, but from 
the universal opinion of the members of 
weight and influence in both Houses of 
Congress, that the principles and object 
sought to be established by that rule were 
equitable and would ever be insisted upon 
by Great Britain. 

1 foresaw however that a difficulty 
must arise in obtaining a formal recogna- 
tion of that point without any reference 
to other commercial arrangements, which 
wmuld form the basis of a regular treaty. 
—The third condition it was obvious could 
not be objected to, because an American 
owner of a vessel captured by a British 
cruiser 4jn account ofits^ destination to 
France, or to any other country with wdiicli 
an intercourse was prohibited by the laws 
of the United States, could not complain 
to this government of such seizure, as the 
only answer would be, that the cnter|)rize 
being illegal he htttf no cla,im to redress. 

Upon my submitting the three condi- 
tions to the consideration of the Secretary 
of State, he made the answ^er to the first 
which I had anticipated, namely, that the 
President would of course assent to it, 
and in pursuance of the power vested in 
him by the Congress, would issue a Pro- 
clamation for that^ purpose, to take eflect 
on the same day that the Orders in Coun- 
cil should cease to operate as respects the 
United States. 

With regard to the second, he said, that 
although he was persuaded thatnodiflicuUy 
would arise in the adjustment of that poi(y/' 
conformably to the views of his MSJ^ty^s 
Government when the various articles of a 
commercial treaty should be brought un- 
der discussion; yet it was impossible for 
the American Government to give an offi- 
cial recognition of that principle asapre- 
^vious step, because there was no com- 
.jnerce of any kind at present permitud 
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by the laws of the United States to be 
carried on with France or her dependen- 
cies ; and that the question therefore 
must necessarily belong to another state 
of things, or remain to be adjusted by 
treaty. 

The third condition, Mr. Smith ob- 
icrved, appeared to him to require no re- 
cognition, since it was evident that the in- 
terference of the Government of the United 
Slates could never be recognized by any 
of its citizens for redress for an injury 
sustained in consequenceof a direct breach 
of the laws, and that in the event of any 
such appeal being made, the only answer 
given would be, that the Govermpent 
would immediately order the bonds of the 
petitioner to be put into execution against 
liim for a violation of the laws. — lie stated, 
however, that the circumstance of the 
Government of the United States stipulat- 
ing that Great Britain should be allowed 
to execute their laws, would be degrading 
to the former, and attended with no ad- 
vantages to the latter. 

Under these circumstances* it became 
my duty to consider, whether the spirit of 
y©ur instructions w^ould be acconij dished 
by my obtaining anoflicial recognition on 
the part ot this^ Government of the first 
condition, and an understanding respect- 
ing the two others, ki confoirmity with 
the views of liis Majesty\s Government, 
though not given in a formal manner (for 
reasons before detailed); or whether it 
was incumbent on me tp forbear from mak- 
ing any proposition, as I could not obtain a 
compliancy with iIk* exact k'tter of your 
instructions. — Various considerations of 
great weight urged me to endeavour to 
bring about an adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between the two countries upon 
the points entrusted to my discretion, as 
far as it was possible . without departing 
from the orders 1 had receivjsd. 

The strongest inducement was derived 
from the communications which 1 had 
lately received from Mr. Smith, of the dis- 
satisfaction of tK'e French Minister here 
with the Non-intercourse Act, the pavticu- 
. lars ol‘ which 1 have given in my (No. 17.) 
^ as a lso from the general aspect of the re- 
i?fnf»ns of this country with Great Britain 
end France, as detailed in my (Nos. 17, 
•and 18.) and in some previous Dispatches. 

The circumstance of the Congress being 
about to assemble very shortly, was ano- 
ther reason for wishing tobave aw amicable 
arrangement concluded, since tlie majority 
of both Houses bad pledged themselves to 


a resistance of the restrictions upon neu- 
tral commerce, if it could be pointed 
against either of the two great belligerent 
powers separately ; and that it was only 
on account of the;impossibility of any suc- 
cessful effort being made, that they were 
prevented from, as.serting their rights 
against both during the last session. 

As this Government thought that any 
long delay Ln the time for the renewal of 
the intercourse between Great Britain and 
the United States would deprive such an 
arrangement of many of its mutual advan- 
tages, and as 1 fully agreed in that opinion^ 
a day certain (the 10th of June next) was 
accordingly fixed upon. 

The Notes which passed between the 
Secretary of State and myself, and which 
I have now the honour to enclose, marked 
(A.) (B.) (C.) (D). will explain the course 
pursued in the arrangement that was con- 
cluded. • 

Should his Majesty^s Government.con- 
sider that I have exceeded the limits of my 
instruciion.s in the engagement I have 
maele on his Majesty behalf, 1 am aware . 
that no advantages which might be de- 
rived from it to Great Britain could justify' 
my conduct. 

therefore rest my vindication upon the 
reasons detailed in the foregoing part of 
thisDispatcli, for believing that I have ad*- 
hefed spirit and as far as I could fo 

the letter of my orders; but I place niy 
chief reliance on tke w^ll- known liberali- 
ty of his Majesty in appreciating the con- 
duct of his servants. 

I will only beg leave to remark, that 
the agreement has been concluded in the 
persuasion lljat an amicable understaifding 
would be settled by the special mission, 
and with a view to promote so desirable 
arf object. — Should unexpected difficulties 
occur in forming a treaty, or should his 
Majesty ^s envoy extraordinary fyid reason 
to doubt the friend ly disposition of the 
United States, it will then rest wdih liis 
Majesty to take such int asures as may be 
deemed -proper according to the actual 
•state of things . — In the rncan time nq injury 
can be derived, 1 conceive, fromblhal con- 
ditioiia! agreement. 1 h'<we^^£cc. 

* ^ DnVI. Erskine., 

(Enclosure 1.) — ^•(A .) — Letter from the 
Hon, David Enkiue, to the American 

^ Secretary of State, ( the lion. Robert 

* Smith,) dated Washington, April 1 
1809. 

• • 

Sir ; 1 have the honour of inforjming 
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you, that his Majesty having been per- 
suaded that the honourable reparation 
which he had caused to be tendered for 
the unauthorized attacl^on the American 
frigate Chesapeake, woujd be accepted by 
the Government of the United States in 
the same spirit of conciliation with which 
it was proposed, lias instructed me to ex- 
press his satisfaction should such a happy 
termination of that affair take place, not 
only as having removed a painful cause of 
difference, but as affording a fair prospect 
of a complete and cordial luiderstanding 
being established between the two coun- 
tries. — Titc favourable cljange in the re- 
lations of bis Majesty with tlie United 
Stales, wliicli has been produced by the 
act (usually termed the Noii' intercourse 
Act) pas-ed in the last Session of Con- 
gress, was also anticipated by his Majes- 
ty, and has encouraged a further hope, 
lhat a reconsideratiuii of ihc^ existing dif- 
ferei^ces iriiglit lead to their satisfactory 
adjust rneiU- — On these grounds and ex- 
pectations, I am instructed to communi- 
cate to the American Government his Ma- 
jesty’s determination of sending to the 
United States an envoy iuvesled with full 
powers to conclude a treaty on all the 
points of the relations between the .two 
countries. — In the mean lirne, with a view 
to contribute to the attainment of so de- 
sirable an object, his IMajest w ‘V;’ be 
willing to withdraw iiis Oiders in Council 
of January and November 1 S07, so far as 
respects the United Slates, in the persua- 
sion that tlie President would issue a Pro- 
claniation for the renewal of the inter- 
course with Great Britain, and that what- 
ever difference of opinion should arise in 
the interpretation of the terms of such an 
agreement, will be removed in the present 
negotiation. I have, &c. 

D. M. Erskine. 

(Enclosure 2.) — (B .) — Letter from the Ame- 
rican Sccretaiy of State, to Hon. H. 
Erskine, dated Department of State, 1 bth 
April 1809. 

Sir;,. The Note, which I had the honour 
©f receiving from you this day, I lost no 
time in before the President, who, 

being sincerely desirous of a satisfactory 
adjustment of the differences unhappily 
subsisting Uetween Great Britain and the 
United btates, has authorized me to assure 
you, that he will meet, wiih a disposition 
coriespondent with that of his Britannic 
Majesty, the determhiation of his Majesty 
:to send to the United States a special en- 


voy, invested with full powers to conclude 
a treaty on all the points of the relations 
between the two countries. — I am further 
authorized to assure you, that in case his 
Britannic Majesty should in the mean 
time, withdraw^ his Orders in Council of 
January and November 1807> so far as re- 
spects the United States, the President 
will not fail to issue a Proclamation 
virtue of the authority and for the pur-» 
poses specified in the eleventh section of 
the Statute commonly called the Non- 
fatercourse Act. I have. See. R Smith. 

(Enclosure 3.) — (C.) — Letter from the 
Hon. D. Krskine, to the American Sc^ 
xrctary of State, dated Washington, April 
19//I, 1809. 

Sir ; In consequence of the acceptanoe 
by the President, as stated in your letter 
dated the 18th instant, of the proposafs 
made by me on the part of his Majesty, 
in my letter of the same day, for the re- 
newal of the intercourse between the re- 
spective countries, J am auihoiized to 
dociaro th Jl tbs Majesty’s Orders in Coun- 
cil of January and November 1807 will 
have been wiihdrawn, as respects the 
United Stales, on the loth day of June 
next. I have, &c. M. Erskine. 

(Enclosure 4.) — ^ D ) — Letter from the 
American Sccrelaiy of Sictie, to the Hon. 
I). Erskine, dated Department of State, 
April 19M, 1809. 

Sir ; Having laid bjc forr the President your 
Note of this day, containing an assurance 
that his Britannic Absjesty will, on loth 
of June next, have withdrawn bis Orders 
in Council of January and November 
1807, so far as respects the United Slates, 
1 have the honour of informing you, that 
the President will accordingly, and in 
pursuance of the eleventh seotion of the 
statute commonly called the Non-inter- 
course Act, issue a Proclamation, so that 
the trade of the United States with Great 
Britain may on the same day be renewed, 
in the manner provided in the said sec- 
tion. I have, &c. R. Smith. 

No. XIII. — Dispatch from the Hon. David 
Erskine, to Mr. Secretary 
dated Washington, August Sd, 1809* 

Sir<] 1 have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your Dispatches, Nos. 10, 
11, 12, of the 22d, 23d, and 30th of May, 
originals** and * duplicates, the former 
brought in* his Majesty^s packet Windsor 
Castle, which arrived at New York oa tb^ 
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^ 5 th ultimo,/ and the latter which were 
delivered to me yesterday, by lieutenant 
Gregory, commandiflg his Majesty's gun- 
brig Contest, which arrived in Hampton 
Boads in the Bay of Chesapeake on the 
29th ult.— -I lost no time in complying 
with your instructions contained in your 
No, 13, to deliver a copy of his Majesty's 
Order in Council of the" 24th May last to 
the secretary of state of this Government, 
which I accordingly sent to Mr. Robert 
Smith in a written Note, of which the in- 
closed is a copy. In obedience to your 
commands, 1 also used all the means in 
my power to make the above-mentioned 
Order publicly known throughout the 
United States.— -It is with the d^pest re- 
gret that I find from your Dispatches No. 
10. & 11. of the 22d and 23d of May, 
that his Majesty had disapproved of the 
manner in wliich I have executed the 
instructions which you sent me by Mr. 
Oakeley, and has been compelled to dis- 
avow the provisional agreement which I 
had lately entered into with tlijs govern- 
ment under the persuasion that it would 
have met with his Majesty's approbation. 

The duty and high respect \vhich I 
owe to his Majesty would restrain me 
from making any reply to the animad- 
versions upon my conduct, whi c^h y ou 
have conveyed to me by his IMajesty^f 
commands; bu( I consider that it is in- 
cumbent upon me to offer some observa- 
tions upon certain points of my negocia- 
lion, which appear to hE^e been misunder- 
stood, in consequence, I suppose, of my 
havin y ^ piv eft respecting them an insuffi- 
cient or imperfect explanation. 

It is stated by you in your No. 10, of 
the 22d of May, that with respect to the 
instructions relating to the Chesapeake, 
which formed the subject of your Dis- 
atch No. f. of the 23d of January last, I 
ad omitted a preliminary of th^ most 
material importancefr as the condition of 
** his Majesty's no longer insisting upon 
the recall of the proclamation of July 
1807, as a preliminary to the adjustment 
of the difference Arising from the affair of 
*tbe Chesapeake, that the ships of jvar of 
shall in point of fact have been ex- 
cluded from the ports of the United States, 
and such ships 8f that description as were 
in those ports shall have been warrifed to 
depart."— Of this condition, you observe 
that 1 appear to have taken no notice 
whatever; you add also, tfiat the?Non-in- 
tercourse Bill operated only to the pros- 
pective etciurion. 


I beg leave to refer you to the first ji^ec-i 
tion of the Non-intercourse Law, which 
you will find excludes the ships of >var, 
from the passing of that act on the first of 
March; the prohtbitioij iberefore was not 
prospective but immodiate, and in fact 
had been in opei*ation six weeks before I 
commenced the negotiation. 

Upon the subject of the warning which 
should be., given to any French ships in 
thi^-p^ts*^of the United Slates, the secreta- 
ry of state, Mr. Robert Smith, informed 
me, that there were no French ships at 
present within the waters of the United 
States, and that if it was to be presumed, 
that the government would cause their 
laws to be executed : in the propriety 
and justice of w^hich sentiment 1 fully ac- 
quiesced. — ^The preliminary condition 
above-mentioned was therefore I conceive 
fulfilled. 

Your next objection states, that the 
Proclamation of the President, of July 
1807, is neither withdrawn, nor its opera- 
tion declared to be at an end. — In expla- 
nation of this point, I beg leave to remark 
that the Non-intercourse Law abrogate 
even the act upon which the president's 
proclamation was founded, by the words 
at t!ie end of the 3d Section of that act, 
inserted by the Congress for that express 
pur posej^ w hich circumstance I commu/ 
iirClRedto^^ou in my (No. IS.) of the 17th 
of March, and agajn in my (No. 19 ) of 
the ISth of April, m which I mentioned 
that the secretary of state declared to me 
that the Proclamation was merged in the 
Non-intercourse. I believe I omitted, in 
my (No. 19.) to inform you, that ,Mr. 
Smith added/ that it was impossible to 
issue a Proclamation to recall an Edict 
which was alretidy revoked and could 
not be revived. 

The third objection taken by you is 
upon a point of so delicate a natuA", that I 
proceed to an explanation of it with the 
greatest caution and deference. — Permit 
me. Sir, to request that you w\\\ lay be- 
fore his Majesty my most earnest assu- 
rances that I wmuld not have allowed any 
expressi<ins which I thought dis*respect- 
ful towards his Majesty to Iwf? remained 
unans^yered, in anv^ote I may have re- 
ceived. — It would be an inexcusable pre- 
sumption in mj to attempt to put a diffe- 
rent^ construction upon the expressions 
contained in the latter part of Mr. Smith’s 
first letter to me, or tp view the meaning 
of the words ni a diflerent light from that 
which you have been pleased jto inform 
7 . 
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mip his M^esty has done; but I think it 
ihy^ijaty to declare that I do not tietieve 
aiw intention whatever existed , in the 
niiiid of the President of the United States 
to* convey a disrespectful meaning to- 
wards his Majest/ by those expressions, 
i — Upon my being infonwd, by the Secre- 
tary of State, that the President would 
agree to wave any demand for further 
unishmeni of the British ^»ofiicer who 
ad caused the attack to be madv. on the 
Un^ited States frigate Chesapeake, but 
that, it would be impossible to refrain 
from expressing an opinion that he de- 
served it, I used all my efforts to persuade 
this government to give up such an insi- 
nuation ; not from any idea that I enter- 
tained of its being disrespectful to his Ma- 
jesty, but as it might seem less concilia- 
tory than, the disposition of the President 
had been represented to me, and of the 
'aincerity of which I was fully persuaded. 
After I had received Mr. Smith’s note, 
I deliberated upon the propriety of mak- 
ing any observations in answer to those 
expressions ; but I was induced to forbear 
Hbni sending any reply, by considerations 
of the policy and propriety of not blend- 
ing irritating dissension with amicable ad- 
justments. — It appeared to me, that itany 
indecorum could justly be aUrib'.V;?d to 
^he expressions in the official notes of this 
government, the censure due.i’^i:*?.\ld,fa!l 
tipon them, and that the public opinion 
would condemn their bad taste or want of 
propriety, in coldly and ungraciously 
iving up what they considcr<^ as a right, 
ut which the}'' were not in a condition to 
enforce. — The feelings of his Majesty 
upon that point, are a sufficient proof that 
1 have formed an erroneous judgment res- 
pecting it ; and I have to lament not only 
that any act or omission on my part 
should have incurred his Majesty’s dis- 
pleasure, but that it would have been the 
cause, though unintentionally, of convey- 
ing any expression personally disagree- 
able, or even apparently disrespectful to 
the ‘ sovereign of iny country.— I have 
omittfd to mention one circumstance, 
which da, that the reason why I did not 
put in a cAai pj t. on the part of hi.s* Majesty 
t<!> recover from the American government 
deserters from his Majesty’s service, was 
that they have always declared them- 
selves willing to be guided* by the laws of 
nations upon that subject. r ».• 

^ 'My* motives for deviating from the pre- 
line of my instructions relative to the 
%C^uaty intenoed by his Majesty for the 


relations of the killed and yrovi^ed 
4>oard the Chesapeake, wilVJ tppe, 
explanation be Tound4;o be satisfaetdry."-^^^ 
When I mentioned his J^ajesty’s Kb^faiT 
views upon that point, the Secretary oF . 
State informed me, that it would be highly 
satisfactory if the ofler was expressed in 
general terms, although the government, 
never meant to accept the provision ten- 
dered, but w'ould acknowledge the libera- 
lity of his Majesty when they might here- 
after dcclihe to avail themselves of it, but^ 
that if it was put upon the footirtg of spon- 
taneous generosity, it would not be at all 
acceptable to the United States. With 
sentiments, &c. D. M. Erskine. 

(Inclosurfe.) — Letter from the hon* D* 
Erskine, to the Atnerican Secretary of 
State, dated Washington, July 3 U/, 1 809. 

Sir ; I have the honour to enclose to yoU 
a copy of an Order, wdiich was passed by 
his Majesty in Council, on the 9 Uh of May 
last.— In communicating this Order, it is 
with the deepest regret that I have to in- 
form you,*lhathis Majesty has not thought 
proper to confirm the late provisional 
agreement which I had entered into wdth 
you on the part of our respective govern- 
ments. — Neither the present time nor the 
occasion will afford me a favourable op- 
po’ tuhiiy/or explrining to jou the grounds 
'^nd reasons upon %% hicTi I conceived I had 
conformed to his Majesty’s wishes, and to 
the spirit, at least, of my instnictions upon 
that subject. Noje indeed would any vin- 
dication of my conduct; whatever I may 
have to offer, be of-any importance, fur- 
ther than as it might lend to shew that no 
intention existed, on my part, to practise 
any deception towards the Goveriiment of 
the United States. — I have the satisfactiort, 
however, to call your attention to that 
part of the inclosed Order which protecU 
the commefpe and shipping of the Uniled 
State^rom the injury and inconvenience* 
which might have arisen to American 
citizens from a reliance on the provisional 
agreement before mentioned ; and I can- 
not but cherish a hope that no further bad 
consequences may result from an arrange- 
ment which I had fully believed would^/^ 
have met with his Majesty’s approbtflffffn," 
and would have led to ,a complete and 
cordial understanding between the 
countries.— With sentiments, 

; D. M. Erskike/ 

No. the hon. D. 3S!r- 

skine, to Mr. Secretary Cmning^ daud 
Washington, August lih, IH0$^ J 
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tjAs i^ded br'e^ decrees tio- 

lating neutral riglitSt but that Mvhen they 
bnulT ascertjE^in that fact, there could be 
110 doubt that the Congress would make 
the Non-intercourfie Act to comprehend 
all such powers as should adopt and act 
under the decree of Fran^. 

It, spears from the general tenor of 

S our Bispatches No. 10, and 1 1, that hts 
lajesty’s CJoverninent were\"*.ojL willing 
to: trust to assurances from the An?**! ''an 
Government, but that official pledges 
were* to have been required, which could 
not be given for want of power, some of 
them also being of a nature which would 
prevent a formal recognition : — Had I 
believed that his Majesty's Government 
were determined to insist upon those con- 
ditions being complied with in one parti- 
cular manner oi?ly, I should have adhered 
implicitly to my instructions; but as I 
collected from them, that his Majesty was 
clesifous of accomplishing his retaliatory 
system by such means as were most com- 

f »atible with a good understanding with 
riendly and neutral powers, 1 felt confi- 
dent that his Majesty would have approv- 
ed of the arrangement I had concluded, as 
one likely to Jead to a cordial and com- 
plete understanding and co-operatiqTi on 
the part of the United States, wfifch co- 
-operation never could be obtainedviy pre- 
vious stipulations cither from / 

Blent of the United States, who have no 
power to accede to them, or from the Con- 
gress, which would never acknowledge 
them as recognitions to guide their con- 
duct. I have, &c. D. M. Easkine. 

No*. XV. — Dispatch from the Hon. D. Er^ 
skine, to Mr, Secretary Canning, dated 
Washin^ion, Avg. iO, 1809. 

Sir ; I beg leave to request thut you 
will be pleased to l^befoie his Majesty 
Ijyr' morft gmteful aCl^vvledgments for the 
li^nmunfcation which you have made to 
me by his commands/ that his Majesty 
ISntertaiiis '' no doubt of the gootbinten- 
fTbns and zeal for his Majest^s service, 
by which I have been led to depart from 
tty instructions.^ . 

^ N have^ induced me to have 

jdivlated in the slightest degree from the 
had received? but a thorough coii- 
^ctibn Upon my mind, t|iat by so doing 
Certain extent, I should accomplish 
bbjecjt which his Majesty had in view ; 
^'^eh, by too strictly adhering to the letter 
I migbf lose the op- 
"^fi6i*bh1ty/ of* 'promoting essenU bis 
Uaiesty's and interesU 


I submit myself with great •defefCnce>ltf 
hts Majesty's commands; and shall accord^ 
ingly deliver to Mr.* Jackson, whom his 
Majesty has been pleased to appoint in 
my place as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Mnister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States, all the papers and documents bo* 
longing to the mission, whenever he shall 
present to me his Majesty's orders for that 
purpose. 

No. XVI, — Letter from the Hon. X). Erskinc, 
• to the Hon, Robert Smith, dated Washings 
ton, lJUh August Jb09. 

Sir; I have the honour to acknowledge 
thPrcceipt of your Letter of the 9th inst. 
informing me that you had just received a 
Letter from Mr. Pinkney enclosing a print- 
ed paper, purporting to be a Copy of a 
Dispatch to me from Mr. Canning, whiQh 
states, among other things, ** from the re- 
port of j'our conversations with Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Giilatin, and Mr. Smith, it 
appears: — 1st. That the American Go- 
vernment Js prepared, in the event of his 
Majesty's consenting to withdraw the 
Orders in Council of January and No- 
vember 1807, to w'ithdraw contemporane- 
ously on its part the interdiction of its 
harbours to ships of w'ar, and all Non*ia« 
terqQUrse and Non-importation Acts, so 
^as rekpects Grfeat Britairj, leaving them 
nn force with respect to France and the 
powers which adopter act under her de- 
crees. 2d. That America is willing to 
renounce, during *ihe present war, the pre- 
tension of carrying on, *in time of war, all 
trade with the enemies' cclpr.'^i, from 
which she was excluded during peace. 
3dly. Great Britain, for the purpose of 
securing the opeiotion of the Embargo 
and the bond Jide intention of America to 
prevent her citizens from trading with 
France and the powers adopting or acting 
under the French decrees, is to be consi- 
dered as being at bberty to capture all 
^;ach American vessels as may be found 
attempting to trade with the ports of any 
of those powers, without which security 
for the observance of the Embargo, t}io 
raising it nominally with respect to Bri- 
tain alone, would in fact raise it wd^U^" 
spect to all the world." * . 

The expMations which you request 
fronf me upon l;hat subject shall be given 
•with candour, and I will proceed accord- 
ingly to lay before you an abstract of the 
commumcations which I made to has Ma- 
jesty's Government, relative to the unoffi- 
cial conrersatibiMr Which 1 blai beld7i|iilih 



Mn Madison# then Secratary of State, 
Mr. GaJatin and yourselt^ at the time and 
upon the occasion alluded to by his Ma- 
jesty's Secretary of State (Mr. Canning) 
in that part of his Instructions to me, of 
which you inform me you have received 
a.printed Copf^ from Mr. Pinkney. 

Upon referring to my ]>igpatch(|fi^ ad- 
dressed to his Majesty^s Government of 
the 3d and 4th December last, in which 
these communications are detailed, 1 con- 
clude that the conversations alluded to 
must have been held some days previouif 
to that period, and were to the following 
cifect : 

Mr. Madison (then Secretary of Stfte) 
is represented by me to have urged vari- 
ous arguments tending to prove that the 
United States had exerted all their efibrts 
to persuade the French Government to 
withdraw their unjust restrictions upon 
neutral commerce, and that recourse 
might have been bad to measures of mote 
activity, and decision against France than 
mere remonstrances; but that, in the 
mean time Great Britain had issued her 
Orders in Council, before it was known 
whether the United States would acqui- 
esce in the aggressions of France, and 
thereby rendered impossible to distin- 
guish between the conduct of the two 
belligerents, had 
aggressioDs'^'againitt^llg 

After some 

Madison is statiH9||Kb that time, to 
have added, that^S^he World must be 
convinced that America had in vain taken 
all tbernsamm in her |!)ower to obtain from 
Great Britain and France a just attention 
to her rights as a neutral power, by re- 
presentations and remonstrances, that she 
would be fully justified in flaying recourse 
to hostilities with either belligerent, and 
that she onfy hesitated to do so from the 
difficulty of contending witA both, but 
that she must be disiven even to endea- 
veur j|i|||||^aintai her rights against, the 
two gmtest powers in me world, utiless 
either of them should relai^ its restrictions 
upon neutral commerce, in which case 
*tiie United States would at once side with 
«4hat power against the other whiefi might 
continue its aggressions : 

That every Opinion which be enter- 
tained respecting the beat interests of bis 
country led him to wish that a good 
understanding should take place between 
Great Britam and the United $t^es ; and 
that he tbwght that the obvidUs advan- 
.4agea wooid thereby result to both 


countries were a •u$ciat^fjpth!dge,^f^e 
sincerity of his sentiments. f 

Tlicse observations, I beg leave to 
remark, were made to me by Mr. Madison 
about a month aQer the intdligeocq had 
been received in this ceftmtry of^the rejec- 
tion by his Mnjesjtv's Govermnent th® 
proposition made through Mr. Pipkney by 
the President for the removal of ibe Em- 
bargo, as r^pected Great* Britain, upon 
coi^ij:* 'that the Orders in Council 
shoufd be withdrawn as respected the 
United States ; and his sentiments j(^cre, 
as I conceived, expressed to me in order 
that I might convey them to his Ma- 
jesty's Government, so as to lead to re- 
consideration of the proposition above- 
mentioned, with a view to tbc adjustment 
of the differences upon that subject be- 
tween the respective cquntries.— -But 1 
never considered that Mr. Madison meant 
that the Government of the United Statesr 
would pledge themselves beyond tbe^pro- 
position respecting the Embargo as above 
stated, because that was the extent of the 
power of the President by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.—! understood 
very distinctly that the observations of the 
Secretary of State were intended to con- 
vey^an opinion as to« what ought and 
^ wouiGMbe the course pursued oy the 

ually e^nf!Sft^d Unitem&ates, in the event of bis Majesty^a 
nited States. , jjjrdfwrfflJtff i rouncil being withdrawn. — In 
rvations, Mr. ^ese sentiments and opinions you con- 
curred, as I collected from the tenor of se- 
veral conversations which I held with yotl 
at that period. — With respect to the se- 
cond point, as stated in your letter to be 
contained in a Dispatch from Mr. Can- 
ning,^^ t beg* leave to oiler the follovPmg 
explanation In the course of a private 
interview 1 had with Mr.^ Galatia (the 
Secretary of the Treasury) he intimated 
that the Non-intercourse Law which was 
then likely to be passed by the iJoagress 
ought to be considered as removing two 
very important grounds of difierence with 
Great Britain, namely, the Non-importa- 
tion Act %3 ^plicable to her albne; and 
also the President's Proclamation,wh«reby 
the shipi of Great Britain* were esK^luded 
from the ports of^ie Unitu^J^tajbes, while 
those of France wci^ permitted to enter ; 
but ibVt by the Noa-intercoorse Law both 
powers were placed on the same footing. 
He did not pfcteml ^, jiftty that this me^- 
sur^ had been nsotivestqf 

concesrion to GreatSPun, but as in la^ 
these consequences fdHowe^ conceWiri 
they might be considered as jemiov^ ^ 
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,obatl»clM.jQ ^ <^?ili*tiom-- j 
^ adverted also tp the prahahi^ty of m 
f^ds^oie^t of ^Mther imppr^ant^ppial in 
df^^ute between the tyro couatviesi as be 
aftid he kiie^ that it wj^a intended by the 
tJnited States to* abandon the atten^t to 
carr^ on a ^ trade wii|| the ponies of 
beHt^rents in time of war^ which was not 
altoared in time of peace^ and to trust to 
the l)eing^ penniited by tb^ French t6 
cairy on Buch trade in peace yjifo en- 
title them to a continuance of it in Ume of 


As it may be very material to ascertain 
wixat ** trade with the colonies of belli- 
gerents^^ was (in my conception) meant 
by Mr« Galatin as intended to be aban- 
doned by the United States* 1 feel no hesi- 
tation in declaring that 1 supposed he 
alluded to the trade from the colonies of 
l;ielUgerants direct to their mother coun- 
ctry or to other belligerents^ because the 
right to such trade had been the point in 
dispute ; whereas the right to carry on a 
trade from the colonies of belligerents to 
the United States had never been called in 

S uestion^ and had been recognized by his 
Majesty ^s Supreme Court of Admiralty, 
and the terms even upon which such 
colonial produce might be re-ex{mrted 
from the United States had been fajmally 
(Arranged in a treaty signed in Lonulon by 
the Ministeis Plentpotentiarj^fr*j«<:C£*Ahot^^ 
countries, which was not indeed ratified 
by the President of the United States, but 
was not objected to as to that article of it 
which settled the terms upon which such 
trade was to be permitted. 

Such was the substance. Sir, of the un- 
affibial conversations which .1 tnid held 
with Mr. Madison, Mr. Galatin and your- 
ficlf, which I did not consider or represent 
to his Majesty’s Government as inteiided 
With any other view than to endeavour to 
bring aboitt the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, by shewing that many of the ob- 
stacles whndAi bad stood in the way of an 
amicable' adjustment of the difiei^ces 
between the two countries weAs already 
remov^cd, and that a Fair prospect existed 
of setUfOg what remained, sjnce the 
Chifced Stnteii^ad ekhi^ited a determina- 
tion to resist the unjust aggresstons upon 
bcr ^ileiitml rights, whkh was all diat 
Great jBntain had ever required ; but { 
certainly never received diiy assurances 
from the America||jgpvernment tiiat fhey 
would pledge ^lliWWll ves to adopt the 
eonditbas iqpectfied^ in Mr. €atming^s in- 
l4iPiigtioits as pfelminartes j nor did i ever 


a satisfactory ar- 
made upon the 
trade which had 


hold ou^siich^n expet^bn Wbis 
jeeiyV Government, having always stated 

them^ that in the event of his Majesty 
jinking it just ^ expeaient to cause hU 
Orders m Council to be withdrawn, that 
the President would take oil' the Embargo 
as respected England, leafikw it in opera- 
tion ggainst France and the Powers viHhich 
adopted or acted under her decrees, ac- 
coraing to the authority which was vested 
in him at that time, by ibe Congress of 
the United States, and that there was every 
* reason to expect that 
rangement might be 
points of the colonial 
bs|fn so long in dispute between the two 
countries* 

As to the third condition referred to by 
you, specified in Mr. Canning’s instruc- 
tions, I have only to remark, uiat I never 
held any conversation with the members 
of the Government of the United States 
relative to it, until my late negociation, or 
had ever mentioned the su^ct to his 
Majesty’s Government, it having for the 
first tinie^been presented to my considera- 
tion in Mr. Canning’s Dispatch to me of 
the 23d of January, in which that idea is 
suggested, and is stated to have been as- 
sented to by Mr. Pintv\^]r* — It would be 
unavailing at the present moment to enter 
I uti^xaminalfoii of pretensions 
forth in Hr* » Loiter of In^- 

structions, 

** extraordinary 
to be my duty to 
negociation with 



pleased to term 
mer it however 
re, thst during my 
you, fiWhich led to the 
conclusion of the prbvisional,j?^»*-»-iment, i 
found no reason to believe that any diffi- 
culttes would occur in the accomplish 
meut of the two former conditicns, as far 
as it was in thp power of the President of 
the United States to^pccede to the Ist, and^ 
consistently with*the explanation which I‘ 
have before .given, of the 2d point. On 
the contrary, I received assurances ibrough 
yoi^bat the President would codMy (as 
far m it was in his power) witnlme first 
condition, and that there could be no 
doubt that the Congress would think it in*> 
cumbent upon them to assert the rights of 
the United States against such Powersj^^ 
should adopt or act iindei* the decrees of 
France, as soon as their aii:tual conduct or 
detercninations upon that subject could be 
ascertained, but that in the mean time the 
President had not the power and could not 
undertake to pfodge himself in the formal 
manner required to that effect.— 1 re** 
ceived also assomnces firom you, tbiXno 





ficrt^t c6n\d tmonably ht eniertaitied 
that a aatfsfiictarjr arranffement migUt ba 
Biada iii a I'reaty upon the subject of the 
{,>nd condition mentioned in Mr. Ca!n- 
ning’s Instructions, according to my ex* 
plaiiation of it in the Foregoing^ part of 
this Letter, btH that it necessanty would 
form one article of a Treaty, in wntcb the 
various pretensions of the two countries 
would be settled. 

The 3d condition you certainly veiy 
distinctly informed me could not be re* 
cognized by the Presklent ; but you* 
added what had great weight in my mind, 
that you did not see why any great im* 
portance should he attached to such aUhe* 
cognition, because it %vou|d be impossible 
that a citizen of the United States could 
prefer a complaint to his Government on 
account of the capture of his vessel vvhtle 
engaged in a trade absolutely interdicted 
by the laws of his country.— Under these 
circumstances, therefore, finding that I 
could not obtain the recognitions speciRed 
in Mr, Canning's Dispatch of t[ie Qid of 
January, which formed but one part of his 
several instructions to me, in the formal 
manner required, I considered that it 
would be in vain to lay before the Go- 
vernment of the •United States the Dis- 
patch in question, which I was i rt libtyrt v' 
fo have done ia^exUnso tf!sd I thotf^ntp^b^ 
per. Bui as I had such strong grounds 
tor believing that the object or his Ma- 
jesty's Government*' could be attained, 
though in a different msffiner, and the spi- 
rit at least of my instructions be fully 
coinpli%t?-«W5iah. I felf a thorough convic- 
tion upon my mind that I should be acting 
in conformity with his Majesty's wishes, 
and accordingly concluded the late pro- 
visional agreement on hts«Majesty's be- 
half with the Government of the United 
States.— Th8 disavovral by his Majesty is 
a painful proof to me that I had formeo an 
erroneous judgment othis Majesty’s views 
and thedntention of tn}' Inslroctions^nd 
I have most severely to lament thW an 
act of mine (though unintentionally) should 
pToduce any embarrassments in the rela- 
tions betw’ecn the two comiiries.'^It is a 
consolation to roe, however, to per- 
ceive lhat measures have been adopted by 
both Govemmeifts to preveaat any losses, 


and to obviate any iifbopfhkddncfetf 
might have arisen to ibe ' citizens' or suV 
jecis of either cduntry, frbm a re1ianf:e oB 
the fulfilment of that provisiOhal a^t^- 
ment ; and 1 canhot but chd(ish' a nope 
that a complete and cor&ial understhoding 
between the two aouhtries may be e^ect* 
beg leave to add, that it vrould 
give me great happiness to have cohtri^ 
buted to desirable an objebt^ and' to oiTer 
eifeurances of thegreat respect andi' 
high consideration with which 1 remaio# 
Sir, &c. D. M. EasKiNE. #, 

Nix XVIL— Jrofn the Hon. Huxdd 
Erskine, to ike Hon* Robert Smith, ^otedp 
ffasliington, July SI, 1 809. 

Sir ; I have the honour to inclose 
ou a copy of an Order, which was parsed 
y his Majesty in Council on the 24tb of 
May. In communicating this Order, it 
is with the deepest regret that 1 have to in** 
form you, that his Majesty has 
thought proper to confirm the late pro- 
visional agreement vs hich I had entered^ 
into with you on the part of our respective' 
Governments^— Neither the present time, 
nor the occasion, will afiord me a favouf« 
able opportunity for explaining to }«)u tho 
groumls and reasons upOn which I con«» 
ceived*^ bad" conformed to his M.'yesty’s^ 
wishes, VmT" to the spirit at least of ruy^^ 
that subject; nor indeeil 
would any vindication of my conduclr 
(whatever I may hafe to offer) be 
importance, further than as it 
to shew that no intention existeo'^I^Mr 
pari to practise any deception toward 
the Government of the United States^r*- 
I have the saCisfactioo, however, io calT 
your attention to the part of the enclosed 
Ord^r, which protects the comnierce and 
shipping of the United States from the 
injury and inconvenkmces which might 
have arisen Us American citizens ffrom a 
reliance on the provisional agreement be-^ 
fore mentioned ; and I cannot but cberistf 
a hope, that no further bad cohsequeocea 
may result* from an arrangement, which t 
had fuHy believed would have 
hts" Majesty’s approbation, and*^oalii 
have led to a conr|Mete and fiivrmal under- 
standing betvi^n the two ooioArieB, Wid| 
sentime^ B. Bsmiiib, , 
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BBS PJlkSEifTEI) Tp; TH COMMONS BELAflNG TO AmERJCA. 

^Ordered., hy the House of Commons', to be printed, 9th February, 
J8iO.-~[No. li.r. 


Mr^ Secretary Coming 
; , to^ Mr. Plukney^ imcd Foreign Office^ 

" iSir; AdcorAing to the which 

I gave you in^ our last conter^c:^ 1 
have tio^ the honour to inclose to you a 
£6py of the, Order in. Council which his 
Majesty has directed to be issued, for the 
jpiii^se of preventing, as far as possible, 
any ihconvenience or detriment to the 
therchants in the United States, who inay 
have entered into commercial speculations 
bn the faith of the unauthorized engage- 
mefnts of Mr, Erskine, previously to the 
c^liotifiication in America of his Majesty’s 
disavowal of these engagements.— -^Having 
bb<f the honour to read to you, in eztenso^ 
the Instructions with which Mr. Erskine 
was' furnished, it is not necessary for me to 
«^nter into any explanation of those points 
m which Mr, Erskine has acted not only 
not in conformity but in direct contradic- 
tion to them,— I forbear equally from 
troubling you. Sir, with any commit on 
^the manner in which Mr. Erskine^ com- 
munications have been received^by the 
Atnerican Government, or u’ 
and spirit of Mr. Smith’s share of the cor 
i ^iM Meiice. — Such observations will be 
cdHshicated more proper!}^ through 
ttidwinister whom his Majesty has direct- 
id to proceed to America— not on any 
*' ^ctat mission (which Mr, Erskine was 
not authorized to promise,* except upon 
Conditions not one of which he has obtain- 
ed) but as the successor of Mr. Erskine, 
yrhom hfs Majesty has not lost a moment 
i^ l'ecalling.— Ihave, &c, 

^ Georoe Canning. 

KOi frdni the H David Er- 

skme to. Mr. Secretary Earning, dated 
- 4 ^^^ S Is/ 1 

Sir"^ I have the honour pf enclosing 
j|pp^es o£ a Correspondence, which has 
\p^d between the fiexrretary of State, j 
Mr^ohert Smitb)^r^Gallat^^^^^^ my- ‘ 
fhe subjects thrrtein detailed.- "I 
live, D. M. EkskiNB, 

jjte. UL^J[d^t4erfrwn the 

/Af^pWr David Erehiml dnudD^par^r 

l psive^&fti^exved from Mr; jPink^ 


ney a letter, enclosing a printed paper, 
purporting to be a copy of a Dispatch to 
you from Air. Canning, which states, 
among other thingfi^ that from the report 
of your conversation with Mr. Aladisoni 
Air. Gallatin, and Mr. Smith, it appears,— 
^1. That the American Government is pre- 
*pared>in the event of his Majesty’s con- 
senting to withdraw' the Orders in Council 
of January and November 1807, to with- 
draw contemporaneously, on iu part, the 
interdiction of its harbours to ships of war, 
and all Non-iniercourse and Non-importa- 
tion acts, so far as res{kects Great Britain, 
leaving them in force with respect to 
France and the powers which adopt or 
act under her Decrees. 2. That America 
U willing to renounce, during the present 
war, the pretension of carrying on, in time 
of war, all trade with the Enemy’s colo- 
nies, from which she was excluded during 
peace. 3. Great Britain, for the purpose 
of securing the operation of the Embargo, 
and the bond fide intention of America to 
prevent her citizens fttom trading with 
2tnd the powers adopting and act- 
unrfSr the French Darrees, is to bef* 
Considered as being at liberty to capture 
all such American vessels as may be found 
attempfing to trade with the ports of any 
of these powers, •without which security 
for the observance of die Embargo, the 
raising it nominally with resp-^rA Great 
Britain alone, would in fact raise it with 
respect to all the world. 

I have the honour to reque.st you to 
favour me with such explanations as your 
candour will at oboe suggest, in relation 
to these imputed conversation^. 1 forbear 
to express to you. Sir, the surprise that is 
felt at the exiraordmary pretensions set 
for^in this letter of instruction, and es- 
peciStly at theexpectation that thisGovern- 
ment would, as a preliminary, recognize 
conditions, two of which are so manifestly 
irreconcilable to the dignity and interest . 
of the Uniefed States. 1 however wmil#' 
remark, that had you deemed it proper 
to have comrounica ted in ix/enso this letter, 
it wdbld have been imposssible for the 
President to have perceived in its condi-: 
tfonk, m in its spirit, that conciliatory: 
dianositmn which had been professea,^ 
ana which, it was hoped, had really esnsced; 
Ihave^ — R. 
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No. V^,^Letter from Albert Gallatin, 
Esf-toibe Hon, D.^Erskine, dcUed Wash- 
ington, \3tU August 1^09, 

Sir ; I do not believe that, in the con- 
rersationswe hjivc had respecting the prac- 
ticability of an adjustment of the diller- 
eoces between the United States and 
Great Britain, we ever have misumler- 
fitood one another ; yet as from Mr. Can- 
ning’s instructions lately published by 
your Government, it would seem, that 
some opinions are ascribed to several mem- ‘ 
bers of this administration, which they 
did not entertain, it appear^ necessary 
>o ascertain whether, on any point, a mis- 
apprehension can have taken place. I 
will forbear making any observations 
on what, in the instructions, is called the 
third condition, since it is not asserted 
that that inadmissible proposition wassug- 
gested at Washington. 

The points embraced in Mr. Canning’s 
first proposition, formed the principal 
topic of our conversations relative to a re- 
vocation of the Orders in Council, yet 
in the manner in wliich that proposition 
is expressed, it goes further than had been 
suggested by the members of this adminis- 
tration. It is sufficiently evident from 
the proceedings of Congress, both pre- 
TJous and su^quent tS) the ultlraiiftbd, 
agreement of April last, that the United ' 
States intended to continue the res trie* 
lions on the commercial intercourse with 
France, whilst such of hor Decrees as vio- 
lated oui neuttil rights continued in force, 
and those Restrictions, in rela- 

tion to Great Britain, in the event of a re- 
vocation of the Orders in Council. But 
that state of things, so far as it related to 
France, was to result from ^ur own laws, 
known or anticipated.^by yonr Govern- 
ment when Hhey authorised an arrange- 
ment ; and ^ it was not proposed by us, 
that the continuance of the non-intercourse 
with France should be made a condUipn 
of that arrangement. Whilst on tbat^b- 
jact, 1 will a<ld an observation, though 
perhaps not immediately connected with 
the object of this letter. I think that the 
^^ectof that proposition, so far as it agreed 
with 5^our previous understanding of the 
intentions of tfats Government, has been 
•ubstaatially carried into effect om our 
part. It is true that your Government* 
might, at the date of the Instructions, 
have expected from the incipient ^oceed* 
ings of Congress, that Holland Vould be 
embraced by the restrictive laws of the 


United States : not only however wa^Utw 
omission nominal, since. American rajj^ls’ 
weS*e, at the time, byHhe Dec^^ee^bf fhal 
country, refused admission mtb its’ (>drts ; 
but under the same construction our 
laws, by which the comihercial intercourse 
with Holland was permitted, that wfill 
Portugal was also considered as IOgah in 
I the event of that country beings occupied 
by the British in the name t>f the Prince 

u Is therefore principally as respecU 
the second condition, w^hich relates the 
colonial trade, that erroneous inference 
might be drawn fitim the expressions used 
in Mr. Canning’s Instructions. Although 
the subject must have been mentioned hero 
incidentally, and only in a transient man? 
ner, as it is one to which I had paid parti- 
cular attention, and on which my opinion 
I had never varied, I think that 1 can state 
with precision in what vie.w I have alw*ays " 
considered it, and must have alluded to lU 

First. — I never could have given coun-| 
tenance to any opinion that the United 
States would agree, or that it would be 
proper to make any arrangement whateveif’^'’ 
respecting the cplonial trade, a condition 
of the revocation of the Orders in Coun^ 

I cil.— iJThe two subjects were altogethejC 
uncoifi^ted, and 1 am confident that su(^ 
a proposition was never suggested eithejt* 
.|rC 'by any member of this Adr 

ministration. Such an arrangement could 
be effected only by treaty ; and it is with 
a considerable degree of surprise that I se^ 
your Government now asking, not only 
resistance to the French Decrees, but thf 
abandonment of a branch of our 
merc^, as the ‘price of the revocation* 
the Orders in Council. This seems to 
I give a new character to" a measure which 
bad*heretofore been represented as an ac^ ' 
of retaliation reluctantly adopted, and had 
been defended solely on the ground of a - 
supposed acquiescence on the P^rt of the 
United States in the inj urious 'Decrees of 
another nation. 

Second.— In the event of a treaty 
bracing all the points in dispute, and par« 
ticularly ^that of impressments, i^tpout 
which 1 trust ii%4reaty vrjll %ver 
place, it was my opinion, andreertainjy 1 
may hdve expressed it, that" If the othe$ 
objects of difference were arranged, 
respecting the® colonial trade would fid 
easily adjusted. I had considered Ulh. 
principles recognized in a former corres- 
pondence betVreen Wd Hawkesbilt^and 
Mr. King on 4be subject of the ^kmial 
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•Iibse^uenily a|atii adopted in 
mmmS^y negnciated by Mesmu Mnnroe 
pod Pinkney, at a general basts o^eed on, 
under different AdiniiMStratioiis, by both 
ISoremments, from which neither could 
now recede, and susceptible only of cnodi-^ 
ficatiaas as to details. *2'he Instructions to 
oor ministers in London on that subject, 
had also been published, and Were known 
to your Government. — I tberi^rebelieved 
that the United States, in the eVirf^nf a 
treaty, would still be disposed to wave for 
the present, in the manner and on the 
terms contemplated by those Instructions, 
their right to that branch, and to that 
branch only, of the colonial trade, known 
by the name of direct trade ; that is to 
say, the trade carried directly from belli- 
gerents colonies to the belligerents in Eu- 
rope, where that trade was not perma- 
nently in peace, as in war, permitted by 
*tbe laws of the country to which those 
coldnies belonged. But the right to a 
trade between such colonies and the 
United States generally, and to that in 
^colonial articles between the United States 
and other countries, never can or will in 
my opinion be abandoned, or its exercise 
be suspended by this Government; on 
the contrary, it is solely in order to sficure, 
by an express stipulation, tha^ trade 
jigaittst the danger of interruptmn, and 
Uius, by a mutual spirit of aceunmuidiiifk^ 
to avoid collisions, that the abandonment 
of the direct branch ' can ever be assent- 
ed to. 

Permit me, therefore, to request that 
you will inform me, whether you under- 
stopd me on those two points, as I cer- 
tainly meant to be underttood, namely, 
that the relinquishment, during the present 
war, of what is called the direct trade. 
Was akme contemplated, and that no ar- 
fSNigement on that subject was suggested 
at a ebndition of the revocation of the 
Qldeis in Conmcil. I have, &c. 

Albekt Gallatin. 

No.‘V. — Cmr qf a Imut from the Hon. 
jQaxfid Enkme to Albert Gulletm, e$q. 
dat:i Watkingte^ I bth AngUMt, i 80Q. 

1 have"^he#iionour ta»-«ickn 0 w 1 edge the 
feeet|:ft-<d your Lett^ of the Idtbjnstaiit, 
hi wbkfh you have iSeen pleased "to say, 
ttmialtlmugfa you *\do believe that, m i 


the cOttvorsations we have bad respecting 
the practicabUity of an adjustment of diN 
ferences between the United States and 
Great Britain, we ever have misunderstood 
one another; yet as from Mr. Canning^s 
Instructions lately published by my Go- 
vernment, it would seem that some opi- 
nions are ascribed to several members of 
ibis administration, which the 5 «' did not 
entertain, it appears necessary to ascertain 
whether, on any point, a misapprehension 
can have taken place.*' — In answer to 
your enquiries, I have great satisfaction in 
assuring you, that there appears to have 
been no misunderstanding respecting the 
substance or meaning of the conversations 
which passed between us, as stated in Mr. 
Canning's Instructions alluded to. — After 
the most careful perusal of your statement 
of th£ purport of our conversations, I can- 
not discover any material difference from 
the representation which I have made 
upon that subject to the Secretary of State, 
(Mr. Robert Smith) in my Letter to him 
of the instant, to which I will there- 
fore beg leave to ^refer you, as I have 
therein detailed the substance of the con- 
versation, according to my recoHection of 
it ; which is in every respect essentially 
the same as that whichoyou seem to have 
eit^taij^.—^During the conversation 
y/flmiwt held fospectingeibe practica- 
bility of an amicable adjustment of the 
differences between the two countries, 
when the relinquishment by the United 
States during tne^ present war of what is 
called the colonial trade wak suggested by 
you, I conceived that you iiMimAi<(.iS you 
have stated) the trade carried directly 
from belligerent colonies to the bellige- 
rents in Europe, where that trade was not 
permanently in> peace, as in war, permitted 
by the laws of the country to which those 
colonies belonged." — I nev^r supposed 
that you intended to convey an opinion 
thut the Govemment of the United States 
woidd make any arrangement respecting 
the colonial tr^e as a condition of the 
revocation of the Orders in Council, the 
two subjects being aHogetber unconnected ; 
niMT have 1 ever represented to his Majes^ 
ty's Gorernment that such preliminaigr 
pledges wouM be given. I am, fceV 

' D. M. EasKTKR. 
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Hie SEL«ct C6rMMfTTEE'appoiritcd>> porif 
sider of aa Act made in tt^e 0th 
year of K\ng George the 
tu!ed> An Act fur betier seeming, 
rertain powers and privileges in- 
tended to be granted by Ma- 
jesty by two Charters for Assurance 
of Ships and Merchandizes at Sea, 
and for lending money upon Bot-* 
tomry, and for restraining several ex- 
travagant and unwarrantable prac- 
tices therein mentioned;^’ — and. of 
the state and means of effecting Ma- 
1 iae Insurance in Great Britain 
and to report the same, with their 
Observations and Opinion thereupon, 
from time to time, to the House : — 

' And to whom the several Petitions 
which have been presented to this 
House in this Session of Parliament 
upon the subject of Marine Insu- 
rance, were referred; — And wdio 
were empowered to report the Mi- 
nutes of the Evidence taken before 
them Have, pursuant to the 
Order of the House, considered 
these several matters; and have 
agreed i\pori the following RjsfdRAy 

In a country where commerce in all its 
various branches has been carried to such 
unexampled extent, wjiere we have so 
much of the produce of our soil and of 
our ii^uj^ry to exchange for that of the 
rest of the world, and from our insular 
situation so much to exchange among our- 
selves by the navigation of the seas, and 
where the most perfect and improved 
mode of this circulation is so much con- 
nected not only with the comforts of indi- 
viduals, but through the revenue with the 
safety of the state, no subject can be of 
more real and extensive importance than 
that which has been referred to your 
Committee. Duly impressed with this 
opinion, they have collected such evi- 
•deuce as they thougfit best calculated to 
infonn them of the present state \>f Ma-r 
hne# Insurance in the country,^ and to 
guide their jud foments as to any measures 
which it might be expedient to reconptnend , 
to the House. The Minutes of this evt 
dence accompany this Report ; and your 
Committee in submitting* to ttae House 
theopinians which after the most diligent 
investigation they have .formed, and the 
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Kesolutions to whicli these opinibns bav6 
Jed them, proceed* to coasider the sufejectr 
in the following natural brdcr : 

I. The nature df the ejicitrsive privi-- 
lege conferred upon the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the Lond^ii Assurance 
Companier, and the manner and^Xtent of ^ 
itsexcrcTse by those Companies. 

II. Its effects upon Marine Insurance, 
and the state of and means of efteotiog 
Marine Insurance in this country^ 

III. The importance of a better system 
to the commerce and revenues of the em- 
pire, and to all parties concerned. 

L The nature of the exclusive privt- 
[ lege, and the manner and extent of 
its exercise.^ 

The act of ihe 6th Geo. 3. c. 18, pro-, 
vides for the incorporation of the Royal 
Exchange and I.ondon Assurance Com- 
panies, for the purpose of effecting Ma- 
rine Insurances, to tlie total exclusion of 
all other corporations or bodies politic, 
and all societies and partnerships whatso- 
ever, who are " restrained from granting, 
signing, or underwriting anj" policy -dr 
policies of insurance, or making any con- 
tract fcir insurance of or upon any ship or^ 
sbipS; or merchandizes, at sea 

going to sea/^— Sec. 12. 

The legislature however even of those 
times, when political economy was im- 
I perfectly understood, apparently distrusK 
ing the policy of the extraordinary pri- 
vileges thus granted, provides for their 
determination, at any period within <be 
31 years next ensuing, on giving three 
years previous notice and repayment of 
ihcsmonies which each of the Companies 
advanced to government ; and after the 
expiration of the said 31 years, a power is 
reserved to repeal those rights without 
any previous notice or any repayment, 
if they should tie judged hurUu! or incon- 
venient to>^ the public; but with this de- 
claration, “ that the same corporations, or 
any corporation or corporations the 
like powers, pr ivile ges, benefitii and adr 
vantages, shall tiot grautable again to 
any persons 6r cor 4 >oraiions whatsoever^ 
but shall remain suppressed for ever, m 
hal^iifig' been foiJfiild* ' kiconvcttieiit and -pre- 
judicial 4o the public.*' 

The sum w'hich each Company engaged 
to pay government, •was 3<X),000/. but 
they were »evei*ally excused the pay- 
(M} 
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ment of one-half thereof by another act 
gf parliament (7 Geo. 1. c. 27, s. 26) from 
which it appears that each of them had 
obtained a separate charter for the assu- 
rance of houses and ^6ods from fire, but 
without an excluswe privilege. 

Thus neither Company paid more than 
150,000/. to the public, of which sum 
S8,750/. was the consideration of their 
fire assurance; charter ; so that, in truth, 
neither paid for their exclusive privilege 
more than 1 1 1 ,250/. - 

The exclusive privilege of the two 
Companies rests therefore altogether upon 
die 6th Geo. 1. c. IS, wdiich provides 
for its determination in the manner which 
has been stated. 

It appears indisputable, that, the Com- 
panies having possessed their exclusive 
privileges more than twice the period 
of time for which they paid any valuable 
^consideration, no claim can be set up for 
their continuation, should the House be 
of opinion that the existence of such pri- 
vileges are according to the words of the 
act, ** hurtful or inconvenient to the pub- 
lic.*^ From the sequel of this Report it 
will appear that this is decidedly the opi- 
nion of your Committee ; and should the 
House adopt their recommendation, to 
repeal the exclusive privilege of tljLC two 
Companies, but to preserve to thetoi un- 
gnpaired all their other chartered 
there is every reason to believe tliat tKb' 
necessary sacrifice fo/ the general good 
can be attended with little if any injury 
^ the Companies themselves, as it is not 
probable that their Marine Insurance bu- 
siness will be diminished below that very 
limited extent to which ^ they confine 
themselves. 

It is not necessary for the present pur- 
pose of your Committee to animadvert 
upon the several inconsistencies of the 
act by which the two Companies were 
incorporated ; nor to discuss the question, 
whether the House should hold itself 
bound by the very singular restriction of 
the rights of future parliaments, to grant 
such powers and privileges to any Com- 
panies^ hereafter as might be abrogated 
from tbq^ now existing, because your 
Committee cculd not Recommend to the 
House to grant the sapae exclusive privi- 
leges to any Company. 

The motives which induced the legisla- 
ture to grant these privileges in J719^ are 
ilet forth in the preamble of the act, 
which among other, things i;ecites, that 
it is found by experience, and that many 
particulaTtpersons after they had received ^ 
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large premiums or considleration monies 
for or towards the insuring ships, goods, 
and merchandize at-sea, having become 
bankrupts, or otherwise failed in answer-* 
ing or complying with their policies of 
assurance ; whereby they were particu- 
larly engaged to make good or contribute 
towards the losses which merchants or 
traders have sustained, to the ruin or im- 
poverishment of many merchants and 
traders, and to the discouragement of ad- 
venturers at sea, and to the diminution of 
Xhe trade, wealth, strength, and public 
revenues of this kingdom : 

And whereas it is conceived, that if 
two several and distinct corporations, 
wifh a competent joint stock to each of 
them belonging, and under proper condi^ 
tions, restrictions and regulations, were 
erec^d and established for assurance of 
ships, goods or merchandizes, at sea or 
going to sea, exclusive of all or any other 
corporations or bodies politic already cre- 
ated or hereafter to be created, and likewise 
exclusive of such societies or partnerships 
as now are or may hereafter be entered 
into for that purpose, several merchants or 
traders w^ho adventure their estates in such 
ships, goods or merchandizes, at sea or 
going to sea (especially in remote or ha- 
zardous voyages) would think it much 
safjp^r^Br ihem to impend on the policies of 
jfasurances of either of these two corpo- 
rations so to be created and established, 
than on the policies or assurances of pri- 
vate or particular^ persons.^^ 

On enquiring into the manner and ex- 
tent of the exercise of t*hese rights by the 
Companies, it appears evidem that the 
intentions of the legislature have been 
wholly disappointed. Whether these 
Companies have, as Companies are very 
apt to do, degenerated from their origi- 
nal principles, it is certain th'a^ at present, 
instead ot relieving the merchants as the 
act supposes*^ they would, from the insol- 
vency of individual underwriters, the 
whole of their transactions are insignifi- 
cant, when compared to the general In- 
surance business of the country ; and 
that instead of affording that relief, as th« 
act again supposes they would, espe- 
cially in remote and hazardous voyages, 
it appears that both Companies seldom in- 
sure risks of this description. The char- 
tered Companies do not insure quite four 
parts out of 100 of the Insurances of Great. 
Britain, so that for the remaining 90 parts 
the merchants continue exposed to all the 
consequences frpm which the act of par- 
liament meant to relieve them. 
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From the return made to your Com- 
mittee of the gross amount of ralue in- 
sured on sea risks by* the two Companies^ 
for the last five years, it appears that the 
average for those years amounts, for the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Company to 
5,720,000/. and for the London, to 
1,452,000/. 

The amount insured by the London 
Company would be hardly more than a 
single mercantile house might require, 
and both added together would not ex- 
ceed what two of the most considerable* 
individual underwriters would write in 
one year. 

That the extent of the Insurances dgne 
by the Companies does not amount to 
four parts in 100 of the total Insurances 
efiected in Great Britain, is apparent from 
an account w^hich has been laid before 
your Committee of the gross amount of 
the Stamp Duties paid upon policies of 
Marine Insurance for the last nine years. 
In the year J8()0 the gross amount of 
those duties was 1 1 3,442/. 18s. of which 
4.076/, 7s. 6c/. was paid by the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Company, 1,27(1/. 7s»Gd, 
by Uk; London Assurance Company, and 
0,2 1 6/. 5s. 8c?. by Scotland . In the last year 
the gross amount gf these stamp duties for 
the Metropolis and for ^jcotland, was 
548,502/. Is. lOjd, of which 8,203^/. is. ^d, 
was paid by the Royal Exchange As- 
surance Company, 4,720/. I5s. by the j 
London Assurance Company, and 
17,136/. 8s. 9d. by ScoUand. 

It is evident that the commerce of the 
country very mifch outgrown the ca- 
pital, and the whole system upon which 
these Companies w'ere originally founded. 
But to clear up this part of the subject, it 
may be proper to submit spme estimate of 
the insured and insurable property at the 
present tinfe, compared with the period 
of the establishment of thje chartered 
Companies. , 

From an account laid before your 
Committee, it appears that the total ton- 
nage of British registered vessels in the 
year 1778 (being the earliest period at 
•which the same can be made up) was 
363,488/. but the tonnage of sifch ves- 
sels • in the last year amounted to 
2,368,468. • 

The exports and imports in the^ year 
1719 amounted only to 12,202,215/. but 
in the last year they amounted to 
80,708,823/. of official valhe, exclusive of 
the imports from the East Indies and 
China. » 
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The extent of the trade and commerce 
of the empire at the present period, will 
further appear from the number of ships 
and vessels cleared^ outwards and inwards 
for the last three years. The number in 
the last year w^as no few^jr than 37,607. 

The total amoupt of the sums insured 
by the Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
I pany in the last year amounted to 
3,905,755/. and the total Insurances ef- 
fected by the London Assurance Com- 
p^y* in the last year amounted to 
2,250,000/. 

But the total sum insured in Great 
Britain in the last year amounted to 
162,538,905/. as will appear from the fol- 
lowing statement. 

The Amount of the bs. Stamp Duty 
in the City of London in the year 
1309 was 311,787 consequently 
there was insured to the amount of 1^24,7 14,800 
The Amount of the 2^. 6d. Duty was 
19,577/.^ consequently there was 

insured to the amount of. 

The 5 a'. and 2^. CuL Duties arc not 
distinj^uished for Scotland, but the 
total amount being 17,136/. if the 
same proportion be taken that 
the 2r. Cul. Duty bears to the bs<. 

Duty in England, that is about 7/. 
per cent, this will give of 5s. Duty 
for Scotland 15,844/.; consequent- 
ly there was. insured to the amount 

of ... 

And this will leave of 2s* 6d. Duty 
\he of 1,241/.; upon which 

there must have been insured 

No Return has been luade of the 
Stamp Duties on Marme Policies 
in the parts of England exclusive 
of the Metropolis, the Distributors 
not having distinguished them in 
their Returns to the Head Office ; 
but supposing them to be double 
those of Scotland, this will give in- 


sured by the 5s. Duly 12,721,200 

And by the 2s* 6(1 ' 1,985,800 

• ■' i- —I .1 !»■. 

Total sum insured cf. 162,538, 900 


Large as this sum is, it amount^to little 
more than one-half of the sum that might 
have been insured in Great Britain in the 
last year, as will appear from the follow- 
ing estimate : 

The amount of the Imports for the 


last year was <£.3^,406,560 

The Exports ^ 50,301,763 

dSSal^value 80,708,823 

(Exclusive of the Impoits from the East Indies and 
China.) 

Difference between real §iid official 

value, say, «£.5o per cent 40,554,421 

£. 121 , 063,244 

Tonnage of British Vessels for the 
year 1809, ^,368,468 tons, at 
•f.lO per ton 


15, 76a, 600 

6,360,600 

992,900 


«3, 68-1, 680 
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Ft€fightj at <£.5 per ton 11,343,340 

Tomiace oi‘ Poreiga Vtbsolsi, at 

per ton. 1,4.59.046 tons ... 29,180,930 

Freight, at <£M0 per Ion 14,690,460 


DilFtnence between the tonnage, ot* 
British Vessels oleiirerJ inw.'irrls 
and outwards (3,070^125) for tiic 


year 1809, ajid the tonnage 
(2,368,468) of registered Bt it:sU 
Vesscis for the j^ear 1809, being 
70'2,‘2.57 tons, at -£*. 10. per ton 7,02‘2,5‘’0 

Frpightj'at 5. prr ton 3,511,266 

Value of Goods carried coiutwiso, 

say one- half of the Exports and ♦ 

Imports 60,631,623 

Value ^of Foreign Adventures upon 
British Capita), Irish Insurances, 

American and other Foreign In- 
8iirance<( effected in Great Bri- 
tain 50,000,000 


Total that might have been in- 
sured, txelusive of Imports 
from the East Indies and China 320,927,131 


, If the lilmvv .statement be correct (and 
it is conceived not to be over stated) the 
total sum that niiL;ht have been insured 
in (jitiU Britain in the last year, was 
320 d ■ 7, 1 '21 /. llu; the sum actuaHy 
in led wr.s only 162,538,900/.; I^cav- 
iii^ a sum iminsured to tiie iiMiouut of 
158 /.; 3 :., 22 )/. 

\\ iii ibci- the proportion is taken from 
the sta;r [> viu’ietj or the amount of the 
sum^ irivurcti, it will be found ih^t the two 
cjmccicd companies ni.sured les;» tha?» 
foui f ar s oiv of one hundrrd of the wiiole 
insurances etlected in .Great Britain. 

It thus appears, that the marine in- 
sinaiice business of these companies is ( f 
an exit iii disproportioned to the demands 
ot liie country, c>nd wholly inadequate to 
the*unbounded expectations of the legis- 
lature 

SvVeral of ihe merchants called before 
yonr Conjuiiute concur in slating, that 
thongli they wou d much prefer making 
their insurances with the companies^ and 
vi'ould pay a higher premium to them than 
the fivsk is supposed io be worth by the 
underwri.cr.s at Lloyd’s Coffee-house, yet 
that owing to the raiuixius .system of the 
companies they are seldom able to deal 
with tlife-m. 

It appears probable that the coVipanici*, 
by relaxing in some^de^ee the rigour of 
their tfr rms, might command much* addi- 
tional bu.siiicss. Indeed when it is con- 
si ‘hi. ed that the cajdial at <*iivst raised by 
these companies did not exceed ff'jO/iOOL 
and that they carry their fire and life 
insurances to a much moret considerable 
exxtpi tliau their marine insurances/ the 


limits they prescrilie to themselves may be 
very wise and proper. 

The capital of th<^ Royal Exchange 
company appears to have been much in- 
creased "by their success, and is stated now 
to be worth about two millions. What 
changes have taken place in that of the 
London Assurance Company dors not ap- 
pear, your Committee having made no en- 
quiry into that fact. So much, however, 
is evident, that in the present times, when 
the value of insurable property of every 
description is so much increased, the ca- 
pitals which ill tlie year 1719 were by' 
parliament thought sufiicient to afford the 
public a proper securiiy for sea risks only, 
ill ilie ihi'u conuacled .state of trade, must 
be very inadequate to answer the addition 
I since made of fire and life risks, besides 
I the immensely increased value of the pro- 
perty subject to the.se three distinct species 
of insurance. 

Though, therefore, the cautious conduct 
of these companies may be proper, and 
couvsistent with their interest and with 
their dutiefs, yet the intention of the legis- 
lature in granting them an exclusive right 
of effecting, as companies. Marine In- 
surances, are evidently defeated, d hey do 
not and they cannot aflprcl any adeijuate 
accommodation to the rneichanls. And 
tliough tkese tranir3ctions, as far as tln^y 
go, are of service (and it is not intended 
by your Committee to recommend any 
thing to prevent their continuance) yet 
their right to exrlude all other societies 
and corporations from jdoing what they 
j can with their monopoly so ijjgiderpiately 
I perform themselves, appears to be de- 
j cidediy, accord ing to the words of the 
I act of incorporation, “ inconvenient and 
j prejudicial to the public/' and as such 
; may and should be repealed. The 
j framers of the act in question seem to 
j have thought that Jnsuranccs are best 
j done by companies^: ivhatever may be 
! the opinion of the House on this point at 
j pre.seiU, there can be little doubt of the 
j absurdity of suffering a monopoly to 
! exist, miore effectual in its hindrance titan 
its perlcimance, where such a monopoly- 
car:, as*in the pre.sent inst nice, berepeaki^l 
w ithout any violation of public faith.’^ 

II, 'Iheen'cct of the exUasive privilege 
iijjori Marine insurance, and the state 
of ;vnd means of eiFecting Marine Iti- 
surar^ces in^ihis Country. 

The ^o.st obvious eilect has beerif to 
drive the business of Marine Insurance wlo 
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a situation directly the reverse of that in- 
tended by the act of parliament ; that is, 
it has been obliged \o resort almost en- 
tirely to individual security, from the 
consequences of which it was the object 
of the act to relieve merchants and traders. 

Its effect in the city of London has been 
to ^compel individuals to assemble toge- 
ther, in order to underwrite separately, 
while it has prevented them fiom asso- 
ciating to make insurances jointly. Hence 
the establishment of Lloyd’s C»>liee hoose, 
where every person meaning to under-, 
write must acleiid during the U«ne neces- 
sary for that purpose. But tlie nrst mer- 
chants in the city of London do not and 
cantiot attend Lloyd’s Cotiee- house. Tnis 
exclusive privilege, therefore, operates as 
a monopoly not merely tn ine compaiji^ies, 
but to Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 

It will appear fiom tl.o evidence, that 
the merchants pretty generally complain 
of the mode of transacting business at the 
Coflce- house, which, on the other hand, 
is as gtae rally defended by the under- 
writers and brokers. Without pretending 
positively to decide betw^een such contra- 
dictory opinions, your Committee, in 
forming theirs, think it most prudent to 
confine themselves to obvious deductions 
from general principles, an<l from such 
facts as appear well csti^blished. 

From indi *idiials being prevented from 
associating as in other trades, much in- 
conveiiieiice must intallibiy result both to 
the insurer and insure^, and the security 
of the latter must be Jesst-ned. The ne- 
cessity of apj'lying to so many single per- 
sons, either for signing a policy or for 
settling a loss, and the having in case of 
death no surviving partner to settle with, 
are, witli many other circumstances which 
it is unnecessary to detail, such obvious 
disadvaniaji^‘3, that iherti <^2tn be little 
doubt that ijartnersliips and associations 
will be formed, if the law’- sfiould permit 
it ; and at all events, mendiants and un- 
derwriters, being left to manage their con- 
cerns unfettered by any .restrictions, will 
soon fall into that system best suited to 
•their general convenience. 

. I'hat tliere is great ditficulty and trou- 
ble m effecting insurances, may be .‘^alely 
inferred from iihe singularly high com- 
pensation retained by the brokei^. It 
appears that they retain lor their agency 
about per cent, of the total balances of 
premiums paid by them* to tljij under- 
writers, so that one-fourth part of the total 
profits on underwriting iss, received by the 
brokers. 


A practice appears to prevail at the 
Coffee-house, which is the subject of very 
general complaint among the merchants. 
During the months of August, September. 
October, November and December, a great 
number of the und'erwriters withdraw from 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house. The merchants 
ascribe this to a* dislike to winter risks. 
But whether it be from this cause, or, as 
the underwriters alledge, fQi* the purpose 
of relaxation, the consequences are s^iil 
the same. At this season of the year, 
when the peril is greatest, and wheu 
there are the largest sums to be insured, 
the means of effecting that insurance at 
the Coffee-house are lessened. J he Ja- 
maica July fleet, the latest West India 
fleet ; the Baltic, the Methterraiiean , and 
Newfoundland convoys, the homeward 
bound Last-lndiaineii, nv»t to ioention the 
numerous fleets and vessels takbig their 
departure from Great Britain or Ireland^ 
are mostly then at sea, and, with the^ ex- 
ception of phrt of the West India July' 
and August fleets, are to insure in these 
months. Some opinion of the conse- 
quences arising from underwriters with- 
drawing from the Coffee-house in the au- 
tumn and winter months, may be formed 
fioin the following account of the sums 
insured by an underwriter who attended 
there every month lust year : , 


• 

Sums insured. 

Premlaail 


£. 

.T, 

1809. January 


1,853 

Fel)ruary 


1,934 

March 


1,751 

April 



2,S60 

May 

27,900 

2,831 

June 

21,200 

2,207 

July 

24,000 

2,554 

Amount for the tirst 

seven 


months 

.... i;. 173,050 

15,990 

• August 


5, (^85 

.September 


8,823 

Oetobe;' 

47,500 

7,401 

November 

30,000 

* 4,113 

Decern I h’p ..... 

2S,20() 

4,389 

Amount ill the last five 


months 

.... c£^.'230,J00 

30,411 


I'he amount cf the sains insured by the 
underw riler in the lust 5 montUs in the 
year, tlfercfor^ exceeded the^ amount of 
the sums insureir Ijm^^ him in the first 7 
inonihs by’^ tlic suju of 57,250/. 

Not only is the dilbculty of insuring 
increased by ^lis practice, but, owing to 
ihe^.diniinished comi>etition, such insur- 
ances as are done ine at a more extra- 
vagant preixium. K the cause assigned 
by uuderwriters for tiitir absence at ihi^ 
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jmiod be the true one, it would be reme- 
med by associations in partnerships, as 
the partners may attend alternately with- 
out the firm being at; any time absent 
from the Cofl^e- house. , 

The out-porLs of the kingdom are ex- 
^posed to very great hardships by the in- 
surance law as it now stands. The mer- 
chants of Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, &c. 
cannot legal ly» associate together, i’hcy 
can have no joint security for their in- 
surances. They are denied the r*lgRt, 
because it is exclusively granted to two 
companies in the metropolis, from which 
they can derive little or no benefit. This 
is manifestly unjust, and has been found 
to be so inconvenient, that the rights of 
the companies have been disregarded ; 
and it appears, that notwithstanding the 
prohibition and the penalties by which it 
is protected, that there are upwards of 
<wenty known associations in different 
partr of England for the purposes of ma- 
rine insurances. 

Two of these exist in London, the one 
called the Friendly Assurance, the other 
the London Union Society. The former 
is an association of proprietors of 83 re- 
gular transports, and it has produced to 
them a great saving in the amount of their 
insurance. Last year it appears, that, of 
theiraverages «and losses the amount which 
each member of the association will havfe 
to pay is only I^/. per cent. ; where'as if 
they had gone iiUo Lloyd's Coffee-liouse 
to get the same risks covered, they would 
have been obliged to pay a premium of 
from 9 to i I per cent. 

The other of these societies established 
in Londoti is an association of owners of 
vessels trading to the port of London. 
The number of persons associated is about 
SO, and the number of vessels which they 
insured last year w as about 90, at the ex- 
pence of 5/. 10s. per cent; whereas if the 
same insurances had been made in Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, they w^ouid have cost, if 
transports 9^., if colliers, from IS/, to 201, 
per cent. 

The capital of similar association.^ esta- 
blished *‘in other parts -of Englanjl, is esti- 
ipated at at million, by ^person well ac- 
quainted with them. # 

A further effect of this exclnsivcf privi- 
lege therefore has been to drive ship- 
owners into a courseVhicH' is illegal, but 
which ought not to be suffered to r<rmai7i so. 

Your Committee reFrain from entering 
upon variou.s other 'details, ‘by which the 
cbftcts of the present mode of transacting 


marine insurances wmuld be explained, 
conceiving that they arc sufficiently niani- 
fc.sl. And they thcpefore proceed to the 
last point reserved for consideration. 

III. The importance of a better system 
to the Commerce and Revenue of the 
Empire, and to the parties concerned^ 

That mo^e of effecting marine insur- 
ances must be the best, which gives the 
best security at the cheapest rate. 

And tlrat which gives the best security 
nt the cheapest rate, is the enabling mer- 
chants to insure each other. 

If such a system shall be established, it 
is probable that the price paid for insur- 
ance will not much exceed the aggregate 
value of the losses sustained on each class 
of i^ftks insured. The advantage to the 
merchant from a cheap rate of good in- 
surance is so great, that no pr(»fit he could 
make from a participation of premium in 
any association he might enter into for 
this purpose cou]<J overbalance it, and his 
interest would therelore lead him to keep 
the premium oi‘ insurance always as lo\v 
as possible. 

Tile premium he pays is in truth cither 
a diminution of his profit, or a clog upon 
his trade. , 

Dr. Adam Smith, though unfriendly to 
joint slock comprtnies in g^meral, makes 
four exceptions ; viz. The only trades 
‘‘ w'hich it seems possible for a joint stock 
company to carr^^ on w* it bout an exclu- 
sive privilege, are those of which all 
** the operations arc capable of being re- 
duced to what is Called a routine^ or to 
such a uniformity of method as admits 
of little or no variation ; of tliis kind is, 
first, the banking trade ; secondly, the 
trade of insurance from fire and from 
** sea risk and capture in time of w'ar ; 
thirdly, the trade of making and main- 
taining a ijavigable cut or canal ; and, 
fourthly, the simUar trade of bringing 
“ water for the supply of a great city.'^ 
He appears, however, to have been under 
a mistake in one respect, for he adds, 
that neither the London Assurance nor 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Com-* 
panids have any such (exclusive) privi>. 
lege.’’ 

The superiority of co^npanies for the 
purpeses of marine insurance, for facility, 
security and cheapnes.s, appears from the 
concurring testimonies of all the mer- 
chants \fho haVe been examined, and may 
be inferred from the fact, that wherever 
there is no refiJtriction (that is) every 
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>^ here but In Great Britain^ instjgrances are 
invariably done by companies. 

In Hamburgh there were thirty-six 
nrarine insurance companies ; two at 
Stockholm, one at Gottenburgh, and five 
at Copenhagen. In every part of Ame- 
rica, the insurances are done by incorpo- 
rate companies. In the state of Massa- 
chusets alone there are nineteen compa- 
nies ; at Boston, there are seven ; at New 
York, six; at Philadelphia, eight; at 
Baltimore, five ; at Norfolk, on(5 ; at 
Charlestown, two ; at New Orleans, one ;• 
and in our own settlements there are, at 
Newfoundland one marine insurance com- 
pany ; at Halifax, one ; in Jamaica, one ; 
iii liarbadoes, two ; and in the East Indies, 
thirteen. 

In Ireland there are three marine insur- 
ance companies ; and one of these, viz. 
the Belfast Insurance Company, has an 
agent wdio underwrites for them in Lloyd's 
Cofiee-house. 

The advantages of joint over separate 
insurances are further shewn by the estab- 
lishment of so many societies id different 
parts of England, in violation of the rights 
of the existing companies. 

But it is not the intention of your Com- 
mittee to recommend the enforcement of 
any particular system by law ; but, on 
the contrary, to release, /his branch of bu- 
siness from file restraints now existing, 
and to leave it to shape itself as it then 
infallibly would do, in conformity with 
the true interest of the [public. 

Should the llojuse still be of opinion 
that (yiartered companies with exclusive 
privileges afford the best means of insur- 
ance, it would undoubtedly become the 
duty of your Committee to recommend 
that one or more such establishments be 
formed under the regulation of Parlia- 
ment, for ll]#: purpose of securing to the 
merchants, those advantages which the 
existing institutions ar^ incapable of afford- 
ing. But they hope that the House will 
concur with them in thinking, that though 
companies and associations for marine in- 
surances may be useful or desirable, yet 
\hat it would be inexpedient and unwise 
to protect any of them by privileges or 
exemptions from which others should be 
excluded. • 

It is certainly of the utmost importance 
that there should be the means of effecting* 
marine insurances with economy and se- 
curity. The merchant, by bopig per- 
mitted by his correspondent abroad to in- 
sure at not only derives a profit 


therefrom, but adds much to the security 
of his trade. And if the complaints which 
it is said foreign merchants make to Lon- 
don insurances be ?i\"ell founded, there can 
be little doubt tlijjt where the restraints of 
law shall be removed,'* this country will;, 
in this as in nyjst other operations of 
trade, manifest its accustomed superiority. 

By an uneconomical insurance (and 
what stronger proof can exist .that it is 
uneconomical, than where the brokerage 
c’feir amounts to one-fourth of the under- 
writer's profits) the prices of all imported 
articles consumed, are enhanced. The 
same is the case with the raw materials 
for our manufactures, and in the exporta- 
tion of manufactured articles. We shalL 
on a return of peace, want every advan- 
tage that wisdom can devise, to meet the 
competition arising from low wages on the 
continent. 

The great consumption by government ’ 
of stores from the Baltic and other parta 
of the world ; the number of hired trans- 
ports in its service ; the shipments it must 
make to various quarters ; the contracts it . 
is necessarily engaged in ; all concur tp 
give the public a direct interest in this 
question. 

The revenue of the country 've^^ives 
also an important contribution, whi^ has 
been increasing, and may be further m-» 
(Aeased, by an improved system of marinft 
insurance. In the last year the Stamp 
Duty on policies amounted to 348,592^ 

Is, lOfd. exclusive of the duties paid at 
the out-ports in England, which are not 
distinguished in the returns from other 
Stamp Duties remitted from the country. 
From an estimate in a preceding part of 
this Report, it appears that a sum of not 
less than 158 millions is either left annu- 
ally uninsured, or insured by means 
which evade or escape the duty. Much 
of this, and certainly much additkinal fo- 
reign property, might be expected'^to be 
insured under a better system, by which 
this source of revenue might be further 
increased.’ While these important consi- 
derations induce^ your Committee to call 
the attention of the House to the* defects 
in the present of marinef insurance^ 

they have great satisfaction in stating as 
their Belief, that aif adoption of the sub- 
stance of the Resolutions which they sub- 
mit to the Hofise, will be productive of 
gen^l benefit to all parties concerned. 

The existing companies can have no 
difficulty* at Tiny time in extending their 
marine insurances to any amount fliujr 



may thinii. consistent with the extent of 
thett capitals, and their other engage* 
metits and avocations. It is not even pre- 
tended that they will lose any share of 
their business by any competition which 
the repeal of their exclusive privileges can 
create. 

\ The individual underwriters will have 
the relief and facility in their business 
which parjtnerthips aflord ; one man may 
sti^ce for w hat four or f:ve are now em- 
ployed at, and they w’ill no longer be 
obliged to Jet their business stand still 
when they may be occasionally absent, 
fioth the companies and the underwriters 
will derive their proportion of that gene- 
ral increase of insurances expected from 
an improvement of the system. 

The brokers will also partake of this 
increase ; for there can be no reason to 
suppose that this, any more than any 

* other business, can be transacted without 
mch intermediate agency. Their trouble 
will be very much diminished, by dealing 
with partnerships which are alw^ays at 
band, instead of a great number of indi- 
Tidiials frequently scattered about the 
■country, 

'Rie concern of the merchants gene- 
rallv. k\ this change, and consequently of 
^the^reat commercial interests of Che state 

all its various ramifications, is still more 
Manifest, and would be of a description 
to outweigh any partial injury to other 


texeir 

classes, if jsuch had been, as it is not, ap- 
prehended by your Committee. 

The voice of the great and respectable 
body of general merchants afipears “Xo 
unanimous on this occasion, and the na- 
ture of their present complaints have been 
so extensively enlarged upon in the course 
of this Report, that your Committee wdll 
conclude with submitting to the House 
the Resolutions they have come to after 
the most attentive enquiry into this im- 
portant subject ; viz. 

‘ Resolved, 1. That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, That property requiring 
to be insured against sea and enemies risk, 
should have all the security which can be 
found for it, whether that security exists 
in chartered companies, in other compa- 
nies, or through individuals. 2. That it i» 
the opinion of this Committee, That the 
exclusive privilege for marine insurance 
of the tw o chartered companies should be 
repealed, saving their charters and their 
powers and privileges in all other respects ; 
and that leave should be given to bring in 
a bill for this purpose. 3. That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, That with re- 
spect to the two Petitions which have been 
referred to them, it should be left to the 
discretion of the Petitioners to bring therr 
respective cases under the consideration 
of the House, by bills for ^carrying into 
effect the prayers of their Petitions, if 
they shall think proper so to do.^' 
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Report from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East 
India Coaipanv. — Ordered^ by the House of Commons ^ to be printed ^ 
^ WthMayl ^ lO . 


The Select Committee appointed to en- 
quire into tht present Slate of the 
Affairs of the East India Company, 
^nd to report the same, as it shall ap- 
ip^r to them, to the House, with their 
Observations thereupon ; and also to 
TepOrt their Proceedings from time 
M time to the House ; and to whom 
the Petition of the United Company 
of Merchartts of England trading to 
tile East Indies, A^s referred -Have, 
pursiiant to thte of the House, 

^examined the* Matters to them re-, 
'ferred ; and have agreed tipon the 
^fbllc^ing REPqET : 

Your Committee having been ditected 
to exivniine into the nratisr of a Petition 
^om the iflast IndTa Com path y, which w as 

tfpgd ie m a d M the House on ihe l3tU day 


of April, have accordingly required 
such evidence to be produced to yout 
Committee, as might enable them to 
decide on the allegations contained in 
that Petition. — The several accounts, 
which are hereunto annexed, have ac- 
cordingly been laid before them, and from 
those documents, as well as from tlie exa- 
mination of the Accountant General and 
the Auditor of the Company, as to their 
correctness, there seems to be no reasonr 
able ground for doubting the accuracy of 
the statement contained in the Petition, 
as to the large amouni oS bills drawn on 
the Court of Directors on account of the 
Company’s debt in India, and the heavy 
losses which the Company have sustained 
in thei!j<^hi|*t>mg during the last two 3rewrs. 
The sunt oi 711,450/. w hich appears by 
the acoount of ithose losses^ to bavo boen 
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the velae of the homeward-bound cargoes, i 
is explained to be the pfime cost of the 
goods> which of course, might have been 
expected to realize to the Company a sum 
considerably larger, after deducting the 
freight and other charges. 

The estimate of receipts and payments 
of the East India Company to the 1st 
March 1811, and the account of their pro- 
perly in England and adloat outward, 
which shews a balance in their favour of 
4,842,145/., are two of the accounts annu- 
ally laid before Parliament, and whiclf 
have accordingly been "presented to fhe 
House, and referred to your Committee. 

It having been stated in a former Ke- 
port, that a reasonable expectation might 
be entertained of a considerable diminu- 
tion in the annual amount of bills on the 
Court of Directors 1‘rom China, in conse- 
quence of arrangements which had been 
adopted for that purpose, your Committee 
have reason to believe that those hopes 
have been realized, and that the Com- 
pany's Treasury in England is not likely 
to be exposed again to the contingency of 
such heavy demands from China. 

It appears also by advices from India, 
that consideral)le progress had been made, 
particularly at IVJadras, in carrying into 
effect an arrangement for converting the 
optional Loa^is in India (or such portion 
of the debt as left to the creditor the 
option of having it discltarged either by 


<m JBittBr. [cx^rfV 

cash in India, or by bilh on Court of 
Directors) into Loans, the interest ot 
which, but not the principal, tvas^ayable 
if required by such bills on England. 
Your Committee have jiiot been able -to 
obtain an accurate account of those op* 
tional Loans ; but of the total ainouiit of 
510,870,788/. of debt on* the 30th April 
1809, it is supposed, that not Ij^s, than 
18,500,000/. was demandable -by bill on 
England. It appears however, thai^ at the 
tvvo Presidencie.s of Madras and Bombay, 
a considerable sum, amounting probably 
to not less than 4,000,000/. had previously 
to the ist October 1809 been converted 
into a debt payable only in India; and 
that a further sum of 1,261,2(57/. debt had 
been wholly discharged. 

Your Committee having considered it 
incumbent upon them to enquire into the 
grounds of the allegation in the petition, 
that it would be highly disadvantageous* 
to the Company at the present periotl to 
raise money by increasing their capital 
stock, as they are. by law authorized t6 
do ; — have examined the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman, and Charles Grant, 
esquire, one of the Directors, on that par- 
ticular point. They have informed your 
Committee, that the Court of I>Nm£tors 
agree with them in tbinklftg such a mea- 
sure at this time, and under the present 
cnxum^tances, would be highly injurious 
to the interest of the Gom)>any- 


IlliPORT FROi^f T^IE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE MANNER OF FUNDING 
Rxciiequer Bills, — Ordered^ by the House of Comvwnsy to he printed^ 
l^Uh May \S\0. 


The Select Committee who were ap- 
pointed to enquire into the manner in 
which the Exchequer Bills were re- 
ceived? to be funded, at the Exche- 
quer Bill Office, under tlie Act passed 
in tills Session, "for Funding of Ex- 
chequer Bills ; and lo report the 
same, as it shall appear to them, to 
the House; — And \vho were em- 
pow’ered to report the Minutes of the 

Evidence taken before tliem ; 

Have, pursuant to the Order of the 
House, enquired into the matter to 
them referTed, and have agread to 
the following Report : • 

• 

Your Committee proceeded to examine 
Evidence on the points rtferrei^ to their 
consideration ; and hqjing Ascertained 
from the testimony of respectable persons, 

VOL. xyiu—Appindix. ‘ 


that charges of undue preference and par- 
tiality in the late Funding of Exchequer 
Bills, had been made against the Exche- 
quer Bill Office ; Your Committee en- 
quired w'hat had been the steps taken by 
that Office to announce the sum of Exche- 
quer Bills to be funded by the Act of the 
present Session of Parliament, and the 
lime and mode in which the public would 
be admitted to deliver in their bills for the 
purpose ^f such Funding. * 

Your Commiati^e find, that according to 
the custom of the office in such cases, ad- 
vertisements were put in the Gazette, and 
in several daily, papers, giving notice that 
in conformitj^ to tbe provisions of the 
statifle ^f the present Session, c. 25, 
8,0(X),0()0/. of Exchequer Bills, of the 
dates specified, would be received at the 
option of the holders^ to be funded at the 
(NJ 





]|i;^hecmef pill Qffici? fp P^J^cf^ry^rd, 

fldifa ttie JOiii t9 tb^ ^7th pf M^vcb* bptb 
Inclusive^ at tt*n of tbe Glqck in tbe inorn*. 
ing’. T\\e bills to be fufided beq^ring two 
differeijt rates of in^i\est, vj^. 3^^. and 
S|d. per diem: tt was deqlared that qo 
bnis bearing the interest of per diem 
^ould be received at the office till tbe 22d 
" of March. By this advertisement it ap- 

E ears'jth^t^the doors of the Exchequer Bill 
Iffice^jvere not to be open to the public, 
or any part ^i#f the public, until the diour 
therein specified, namely, ten of the clock 
on tife morning pf the 20th of March, and 
every succeeding day to the 27th; and it 
appears to your Committee, consequently, 
that the admittance of any person for the 
transaction of that particular busings be- 
fore that period, or the dispensing with the 
attendance of any person for the purpose 
of presenting the bills of which he might 
•he possessed, or with which he might be 
entrusted, to the different clerks and offi- 
cers employed to conduct that operation, 
would upon proof, subject the clerks or 
officers to whom such proceeding could be 
traced to the just imputation of criminal 
preference and partiality, to the disadvan- 
tage and injury of the public at large. 

^eve»'theless. Your Co^nriittee hav« 
fpuittf upon e^samination^ that such pre- 
iereiice and partiality wag actually shewn 
%Q particular persons, not only through tife 
means of persons employed in the subor- 
dinate- departments of the office, but 
through the agency and co-operation of 
one of the principals. 

Your Committee here think it necessary, 
for the elucidation of the narrative which 
it is their duty to submit to the House, to 
state that the establishment of the Exche- 
quer Bill Office is composed of three pay- 
masters, who are the chief and responsible 
persons in the office. The pre&init pay- 
litasterg.are, sir John ^eter, Mr. Planta, 
and JDi:. Cudlipp. Sir John Peter and Mr. 
Planta were the paymasters attending the 
board at tbe time the Funding took place ; 
and -were also the paymasters dn attend- 
ance at tbe time the Committee were pro- 
ceeding in Cheir e:^a9ihiations. Accord- 
ing to the, jules of ilie office, tiie attend- 
ance of two paymasters is necessary upon 
every operation of tjie office, and it op* 
pears that the three paymasters arrange 
their period^ of duty lor tfcir mutual con- 
venience and accommodation. <Si r ,.tIohn 
Peter and Mr. Planta, are resident in Lon- 
don ; Pr. Cudlipp is a Practitioner in 


es^oept ?t the period wbfu bf attend^ 
aqce at this office. 

The mode of appUfation and attendance 
at the office for those who are desirous of 
funding their Exchequer Bills, is in tho 
greatest degree inconvenient and object 
tiunubie. The Exchequer Bill Office is 
situated amongst the old buildings at iha 
south-east corner of New .Palace-yard, 
near to the great north door of VVestmin- 
ster-Hall. The bankers clerks, and others 
interested, appear to take their stations at 
^tUe door of the office early in tbe morning 
of the day on which the bills are to be re- 
ceived for funding, some so early as seven 
of the clock, and the crowd accumulating 
from that period till the hour of ten, when 
the doors are thrown open, produces great 
distress to those concerned ; from former 
experience it was apprehended the crowd 
would be found so great, that a Bow-sireet 
officer was stationed at the door on the 
morning of the 22d for the preservation of 
order, and to let the applicants in by sets, 
to prevent the personal attending a 
general rtish. Your Committee need not 
dwell upon the indecorum of such a mode 
of application, upon its ciuinsineas and 
want of due consideration; nor need they 
statCj^that as there is no provision made lo 
restrain any person from being tbe bearer 
of bills to any amount., without any one of 
those bills being his own private property, 
the strongest man in the crowd might, by 
the mere exertion of his personal strength, 
deprive all but his employers of any bene- 
fit to be derived from tlyj Funding, 

Such is the mode by w'hich adneyttance 
into the Exchequer Bill Office is obtained 
by the public at laige. When the holder 
of bills has gained the office, the regular 
process be has to go through is, first to 
present his bills at the counter; where 
i several clerks arc placed to W>ok over the 
bills, and to compare their amount with 
the lists attached tq^ them. Here ensues 
another scene of confusion^ from the sud- 
den breaking in of a number of persons all 
I eager to get their bills on the book^, and 
clamorous for the dispatch of business. 

It is the duty of the clerks of the^ office 
stationed at this counter to tel] over the 
bills, and see that they corresptoiid with 
the lists ; but it is remarkable, that these 
clerics are not instructed, and do not in 
4>oint of fact furnish the bill-holders with 
any token, whereby the clerk next in suc- 
cejssion jn the^ oroer of busincsn can see 
vvbether 4he bills presented to. hiin. hs^ 
actually been^ qompared and toU, It ts 



wue briiitod fof th^ pdir- Plaiita, ih^^ iig 

p 0 § 6 , and distributed by the office, witli itifeh irt the boirtf rdo® tip6^ Ms erfivaf at 
bHittks for sums and ere presented^ the office ; thatt he ktieW it to i |f#eat ith* 

IHied up, to be Sanctioned by the initials propriety; thdt he expressed indjgnatiidn 
of that elerk who is called the accoOntant; at the proceedings and ordered the 
bnl these printed forms may be had pre- beiniiiiediatelythfoxvn open fo thd ptiblit# 
tious to the day on which the bills are The names, however, of the genttemen ^ 
taken in I they are generally so obtained, introduced stand among the very first ra 
and generally filled up also, before the the books of that day. This ir|3^lai*it|r 
holder Comes to the office, to save lime appears to have been sufficie/luy^ribwo 
when there. ayd noticed to have prevented a tepetitiOtt 

The bill-holder having received back of uie same practice; but it probably 

bis bills from thfe Clerk who may Would not have been brought undar tlie 

told, or according, to the official phrase observation of the House of Commons df 
valued them’^ at the counter, ought next itself ; because the whole of the 8 , 000 , 006 ?. 
to take them to the accountant, who sits in of Exchequer Bills waS not subscribed iid 
a small room apart. It is the duty of the bills bearing 3|d. interest per diem; all 
Ucoountanf to write in a book the names of Who wished to subscribe such bills had 
the persons who bring the bills from the room. On the 22d of March, the day on 
outward office in succession, aaf they hap- which the 3|d. bills were first admitted, 
pen to appear. Taking for granted that there rematned of the 8,000,000/. a sum of 
the bills have"' been properly valued, he 2,188,700/. Unsubscribed. The holders oi 
writes the names of the different parties those bills were very eager to fond them]; 
w*hose bills are tendered from their lists, a great competition wUs excited, ind d 
places the sum of bills belongiitg to each great irumberof persons assembled ; thefd 
against the name ; and having affixed his W'as great press and hazard to those in Chd 
initials to the printed Memorandum, the thremg', and itiaUy irregularities were otf 
party should pass on to an adjoining room that day committed in the office, and 
where the paymasters sit, which is called much partiality was shewm. In the first 
The Board Room ^ xvhere the names and place, from neglect of constantly^sftin^ 
TOms having been written into another up, an excess of bills to the amount 
book, kept under the Inspection of the ^n/X)0/. were admitted oh the bod1k^, ah^ 
paymasters, exactly similar to the one kept w'heTi bills t6 that amoUnt Were retnriilbfi 
by the accountant,* the bills themselves are , the bill’-holdef*s;, it* atppears that sonie per- 
deposited. The initials of one of the pay- sons w'ho had been in attendance at 
masfters are added to nhose of the ac- doors of the office from the earliest hpu^P, 
coQutant, and the holder of the bills hav- • and who had been admitted amongsfiKti 
ing campleted his business, departs with very first after the doors w ere opened, re» 
the Memorandum, which, it is to be ob- ceived their’ bills back under pretence Uidlt 
served, forms the only voucher to the • they were not in time' to have' their nam^S 
holder of Exchequer Bills for the property I put dovtn before the 8,000,000/. weifil 
left in the office. At the Jate Fuiiding a ! cornpleted,xvhilst6thers who had manifest? 
temporary staircase was thrown out from I ly arrived ill the officer at a later period, 
one of the Windows at the end of a passage some who hadf obtained admittance' intd 
in the office up stairs, for the convenience the office by ways not intendexffor tha*J 
of departure. • purpose, and some who had not been id 

Such is the mode in which business ought, the office at all, nor any one for them, 

by the custom of the office, to be con- : the propefr period. Had their bills include^ 
ducted in the operation of Funding; a mode in the funding. circurbstances ai* 

sufficiently loose and inconvenient, but tending these separate modes by wiiich ai| 
which certainly should be the same^for all. undue advantage ^as ^allowed to somi 
In the late funding it appears, that*one of • persons to theP injury pf th^ pdMic at 
the phymasters> sir John Peter, according . large, will be found to the Evidence cojA* 
to aw arrangemtnt previously made, did faioed' in the' Appen1ii;iii:, Which your Com* 
on the first day of funding, before the ; mittee is sorrjf^ to oljperVe Has been rei|* 
d^rs were bpcrt*to the public, take into the* derc^ ntuchmore voluminous than was Wiv 
office with him Mr. Goldsmid, Mr; Sutton, j befestify l5y the mbtte in which some ttif 
and Mr. Giilman, as appeitfe firortlRhe eyi- witnesses have ansWer 5 d'*to‘thcir exalliin)^ 
dence of Mr. Goldsnifu arid Wfr. Sutton, tions ; but yiiut Comniitreo 
Tire other paymaster in’ fitftehdance> Mr. 
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jn^tifes of H. Tb© Hwse will judge 
^ itself. The Hoase^will also perceive 
ill the evidence of air John Peter, the rea- 
why his examination was not con- 
l^ued by the Committee. 

^ ft appears^ firsts that a communicatioii 
w^s held between sir John Peter, Mr. Sut- 
tbn, and Mr* Roberts, partner to Mr. Sut- 
^ ton, on the 21st of March, relative to the 
^ fuudi]^^!^ich*vvas to take place on the 
22d, fihd tl^t the scheme of Mr. Sutton’s 
going with sir John Peter, as on the lOth, 
bavi^gfg been objected to by the latter on 
account of the umbrage taken by the public 
at what had happened on the preceding 
day, a plan was concerted, that sir John 
Peter should be furnished with a list of 
bills in the charge of Roberts and ISutton ; 
that Mr. Sutton should call upon sir John 
Peter on the 22d, after the business of the 
day nvas over, and that the getting those 
•^bills upon the books was to be left to the 
management of that paymaster; but Mr. 
Sutton having reflected, that if by any acci- 
dent it should happen that the plan so laid 
should fail, he could not answer to his em- 
ployers the not having used due diligence 
to obtain a preference for them, deter- 
mined to go personally into the crowd, and 
did o{;i^in admittance into the office by 
the jfublic door, in the second set of those 
who were allowed by the police officer to 
go in, to the number of about ten, as far 
as your Committee can ascertain, in each 
When in the office Mr. Sutton did 
not, in the regular routine, go to the coun- 
lei^rom the counter to the accountant, 
alia from the accountstiit to the board ; but 
he went at once inlolbe board room and 
defivered his bills into the bands of sir 
John Peter, and then departed from the 
office without any memorandum at all as a 
voucher for the security of himself oi® his 
customers. The memorandum was de- 
livered, ein tjbe course of the same after- 
nwn, by sir John Peter to Mr. Roberts, 
in consequence of a note from Mr. Sutton. 
The bills of Messts. Roberts and Sutton 
were* included in the S,(X>0,0001: 

The clerk who had charge of the bills 
belongmg to the bouse of Messrj. Thomas 
Coutts ahdtCo. arrived in JEfalace-yard Jong 
after fhe time at ^hich many persons 
haft collected, but having atcideii^ 
taiTy fdiiiid the door at the bottom of the 
temporary staircase S-jar, 6f the existence 
pf which staircase he bad been inftxtoed 
BV Mr. Dickie, another of the principal 
clerks in the house bf Messrs. Coutts, and 
Avhose maiiagement the whole of the 


Exchequer bills of that house were placed, 
he got into the office without the least dif^ 
Acuity, and from the <posrtioii of the stair^ 
ca:<e, when he arrived at the top of it 
faced the crowd w'hich had just then en- 
tered, and was close to the tloor of the ac- 
countants room ; he tlierefore omitted the 
valuation of his bills at the counter, pro^* 
ceeded immediately into the room of the 
accountant Mr. Palethorp, from whom he 
received the initials of his name upon the 
memorandum already prepared, passed 
Vin to the board room, and completed his 
business. The name of Messrs. Thomas 
Coutts and Co. appears first on the list of 
tha^ day (the 22d of March). A person 
by the name of Dunn wandered into the 
office by some unusual mode, and obtained, 
as he states, an accidental preference. 

Mr; Abraham Goldsmid was in the 
crowd on the outside of the door, and ex* 
posed to great danger, but he saw two sets 
of persons admitted into the office before 
he withdrew for security towards a passage 
leading to another part of the office, where 
he met sir John Peter, to whom he de- 
livered his pocket-book, containing Ex- 
chequer bills to the amount of 350,000/. 
and then went away. Sir John Peter de- 
livercil the pocket-book unopened to Mr. 
Palethorp the accountant, who wrote in 
the bills, and lh«i carried .them to the 
paymasters in the board room ; Mr. Goid- 
smid received his inenioranduin of receipt 
afterw'ards. The Bills carried by Mr. 
Goldsmid were included in the 8,000,000/. 
A small sum in the nan>e of Buckley, was 
delivered to Mr. Pctlctborp by sin John 
Peter personally, and was likewise funded. 
A number of Exchequer bills under the 
names of Mapletoft, Poole, and Harrison, 
were sent by lVJ[r. Fisher, of the Auditor’s 
office, to Mr, Palethorp, by the messenger 
of the office, and. another paecel was de- 
livered into , the hands of tlie same gentle- 
man by Mr. Gimmingham, a clerk in 
another department of the Exchequer 
office, before the hour of public admission, 
without any person having mixed in the 
crowd or come in by the public door, and 
alLthese bills so described were included 
in the 8,000,000/. 

It appears to your Committee thai the 
entries in that part of the first page, in 
which any entries are made in Mr. Pale- 
thorp’s book relating to the bills, and 
the whole of the next page, are entries 
made by preference, as far as your Com* 
roittee h^ been able to trace them, ex- 
cept in the caset of Mr. Oliviera^.and lifo 




llEPOllT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE HiGH PRICE OF GOLH BUL-* 


LION.— 0/Y/6T€f^, bxj the House of 

The Select Comtvhttee appointed to en- 
fjuire into the cause of the High Price 
of Gold Bullion^ anJl to take into con- 
sideriilion tlicf'sta^e of the Circulating 
Medium, and of the Exchanges be- 
tween (heat Britain and Foreign 
Parts ; — and to report the same, with 
their Observations thereupon, from 
time to time, to the Mouse Have, 
pursuant to the Orders of the House, 
examined the matters to them re- 
ferred ; and hs^ve agreed to the fol- 
lowing Report :* 

Your Committee proceeded, in the first 
instance, to ascertain what the price of 
Gold Bullion had been, as well as the 
fates of the Foreign Exchanges, foy some 
time past; particularly during the last 
year. • 

Your Commitfee have found that the 
price of Gold Bullion, which, by th# re- 
gulations of his Majesty^s Mint, is .S/. 17^. 
I0d\. per ounce of standard fineness, was, 
during the yeats 1806, 1 S0'/,and^^808, as 
high as 4/. in the market. Towards the 
end of 1 808 it began to acHrance very ra- 
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pidly, and continued^very high during the 
whole year 1809; the market price of 
standard gold in bars fluctuating from 4/. 
95. to 4/. 125. per oz. The market price 
at 4/. 10s, is about 15|'per cent, above the 
Mint price. • 

Your Committee have found, that during 
the three first months of the present year^ 
the i^rice of standard gold in bars remained 
nearly at the same price as during last 
year; viz. from 4^. 105. to 4/. 125. per 
oz. Jn the course of the months df*March 
and April, the price of standard gold is 
quoted but once in WettenhalFs tables; 
viz. on lh§ 6th of April last, at 4i?:. Gs* 
which is rather more than 10 per cent, 
above the Mint price. The last i|uota- 
tions of i4ie price of g«ld» wljich have 
been given in tffbse tables, are upon the 
IBth aivl 22d of l^y, when Portugal 

f old in Coin is quoted at 4. 1 15. per oz : 

’ortugal gold c^in is about the same fine- 
ness gs our standard. It is stated in the 
same tables, that in the month of March 
last, the price ^f new doubloons rose> from 
4/. 75. to 4/. 95. per oz. Spanish 6o1ii« i» ^ 
from 4f to 4^ grains better than slandard, ^ 


«ei»| 


ifliAMg 'ftboilt 4f0. ptt ot« dtfibrtitcd in 

It appears by the evidence^ Chet the 

C rice of fareiga gold coin is generally 
gher than that bar go4d^ on account 
of the folder finding a more ready vent in 
foreign market*. The dfiierence between 
^Spanis»li and Portugal gold in coin and 
gold in^^s, has of late been about 2a. per 
buncel^jfbor Committee have also to state, 
that tnere is said to be at present a^dlf« 
ference of between 3s. and 4e. per ounce 
between the price of bar gold which may 
beaworii off for exportation as being fo- 
reign gold, and the price of such bar gold 
as the dealer will not venture to swear off ; 
while the former was about 4/. lOs. in the 
iBArket, the latter is said to have been 
about 4/. 6s, On account of these extrinsic 
diffisretices, occasioned either by the ex- 
j>ence of coinage, or by the obstructions 
of law, the pi ice of standard gold in bars, 
sticfi as may be exported, is that which it 
is most material to keep generally in view 
through the present UK{niry. 

It appeared to your Committee, that it 
might be of use, in judging of the cause 
of this high price of Gold Bullion, to be 
informed also of the miccs of Silver during 
the period. The price of standard 
silver in his Majesty^s Mint is 5s, 2d. per 
otifice ; at this standard price, the value 
^ a Spanish dollar is 4s. 4d. or, which 
comea to the saime thing, Spanish dollars 
are, at that standard price, worth 4s. l lfd. 
per ounce. It is^ staled in Wettenball’s 
tables, that Ihroogbont the year 1809^, | 
the price of new dollars fluctuated from 
5s,t 5d, to 53, 7d. per ounce, or from JO 
m per^ cent« a^ve the Mint price, 
cfstandard silver. In Ibe course of the 
last. montb,.new dollars have been quoted 
aSrfaagh as.5«. 8d. per ounce, or more than 
1 j^er cent, above the Mint. price. 

MmlEIoiiimftteov haire lil^wise found, 
Aat towards the end of thei.^ year IfiOd, 
the Sxidiangee with the Continent became 
very, unfaeoursbie to this ooqistry, and 
continued^siiM 'more unfavourable through, 
the. wis^oie of 1809, and the three first 
saontlis of the present year. « 

Baasbur^. Amsterdao^ and Pavia^, are 
the^pniiieipal places.^ with which t^e 
ctiMigM are estabiish!^^ at present. 
fir^iheJast six moiphs of^ 1809, and the 
ttum. firit> montba of the pH^sent year^. 
tbe-J&Bcbang^ on Hamburgh and* Am* 
sliadofia weria depressed as ^ low* as from 
JCl^dKIpw ooilit beiow par^ and that on^ 
lamrkiif The exelwngea with 
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Portugal have corresp^m Jed with the 
; others ; but they are complicated by some 
I circumstances which shall be explained 
separately. 

Your Committee find, that in the course 
of the month of March last, that is, from 
^ the 2d of March to the 3d of April, thd' 

' exchanges with the three places above 
I mentioned received a gradual improve^ 
i ment. The exchange with Hamburgh 
: rose gradually from 29. 4. to .31.; that with 
Amsterdam from Sb* to 33. 5. } that with 
■*Paris from 19. Id. to 21. II. Since thtf 
i 3d April last to the present time, they 
j have remained nearly stationary at thoso 
: rates, the exchange with Hamburgh, as 
stated in the tables printed for the use of 
the merchants, appearing as much against 
this country as 91. per cent, below par j 
that with Amsterdam appearing to be 
more than 7/. per cent, below par; and 
that with Paris more than 14/. percent* 
below par. 

So extraordinary a rise in the market 
price of, gold in this country, coupled 
with so remarkable a depression of our 
exchanges with the continent, very early, 
Jn the judgment of your Committee, 
pointed to something in the state of our 
own domestic currency as the cause of 
both appearances. But before they adopted 
that conclusion, v/liich seeni#‘d agreeable 
to all former reasonings and experience, 
they thought it proper to enquire more 
particularly into the circumstances con- 
nected with eacii'of those two facts ; and 
to hear, from person*? of commercial 
practice and detail, witat expiaxations 
they had to offer of so unusual a state of 
things. 

With this view, your Committee called 
before them several merchants' of exten- 
sive dealings and intelligence, and desired 
to have their opinions, with rCspect to the 
cause of the* higti price of gold and the low 
rates of exchange. *• 

It will he found by the Evidence, that 
the high price of gold is ascribed, by most 
of the witnesses, entirely to an alledged 
scarcity of that article, arising out of an 
unusual demand for it upon the continent 
of Europe. This unusual demanti for 
gold upon^the comirtent^s described by 
somer of them as^ being chiefly for the 
•use of the Freneh armies, t hough increased 
also by that state of alarm, ami failurls ofi 
confideiiLe, wffich leade to the practice of 
boarding.*^ 

Yonr CommlUeer are of opinion^ nliiUk 
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in the sound and natural state of the Brt- 
^&b currency# the foundation of which is 
guld> no increased demand for gold froin 
other parts of the world, however great, 
or from whatever causes arising, can have 
the effect of producing here, for a consi- 
derable period of time, a material rise in 
the market price of gold. But before 
they proceed to explain the grounds of 
that general opinion, they wish to state 
aome other reasons which alone would 
have led them to doubt whether in point 
of fact, such a demand for gold, as is al-* 
lodged, has operated in the manner sup- 
posed. 

If there were an unusual demand for 
gold ui on the Continent, such as could 
ijifluence its market price in this country, 
it Won id of cour;>e influence also, and in- 
dee»l in ihe first instance, its price in the 
continent.^ markets ; and it was to be ex- 
pected th ii t hose who ascribed the high 
price In t v tn *a grvat demand abroad, 
would have been prepared to sta|e that 
there was a correapon ling high price 
abroad. Your Committee d'd “not find 
that they grounded their iiifeience upon i 
any sech infonnaiioii ; and so far as your 
Committee have been enabled to ascer- 
tain, it does iiiJt^ippear that during the 
period when the price of gold bn) ion was 
rising here, as valued in our p^per, there 
was any ci/rresponding rise in the price of 
gold bullitjn in the market of the Conti- 
nent, us valued in their respective cur- 
rencies. Mr. Whitmore- indeed, the late 
governor of ) he b^iik, statvd, that in his 
^piniog it was the Ifigh price abroad 
which had carried our gold coin out of 
this country ; uui he did not otlcr to your 
Committee any proof of thiii high price. 
Mr. Greffullie, a coutineijtal merchant^ 
who a4:>peared to be remarkably well in- 
formed in th«; details of trade, being asked 
by tlve Committee, If he could^ state whe- 
ther any change had taken place in the 
rice ofgold in any of the foreign mar- 
ets within the last year ? answered, No 
very material change that I am aware of,*^ 
Upon a subse(}uen4; (lay, having had time 
tp refer to the actual prices, he again 
Stated to the Committee, “ I beg* leave 
to obi^rve, that there bas been no altera- 
tion of late in the mint price of gold in 
places, nor have the market psicee 
eoEp.erieivced an advance at all relative to 
the rise that has taken place in lingland ; 
one of the papers I have deli vet^d|* shews 
the foreign prices reduced into* sterling 
imaney at the^ present rates of ex- 


change, and the ewoss m 

price may be consideted as aboot equal 
the^ charges of conveyance/^ pupcr 

he refers to will be found in tjbe 

R endix; and thU statement made by 
fr. Grefiulhe throws* great light upmi 
this part of the subject; as it shews, that 
the actual prices of gold in the forei^ 
markets are just so much lower^han 
market price here, as tbo diflE^e^e ^ 
exchange amounts to. Mr. Grqmalhe^ 
paper is confirmed by anotiher, which bw) 
been laid before your Committee. 
Abraham Goldsmid has also staled to your 
Committee, that during that part of laot 
year when the market price of gold here 
rose so high, its price at Hamburgh did 
not fluctuate more than from 5 to 4 per 
cent. 

Here your Committee must obserrej 
that both al Hamburgh and Amsterdam, 
where the measure of vafueis not gold as* 
in this country, but silver, an unusual *de^ 
mand for gold would affect its money 
price, that is, its price in silver; and that 
as it does not appear that there ha» been 
any considerable vise in the price of gold« 
as valued in silver, at those places in the 
last year, the inference is, that there was 
not any considerable increase in #e^de» 
mand for gold. That per manent rhie m 
the market price of gold above tis Miotr 
price, which appears by Mr. ’Grefftilhe^i 
paper to have taken place for tewrel 
years both at Hamburgh and Amstdrdanu 
may in some degree be ascribed, as yout 
Committee conceive, to an alterafidit 
which has taken place in the reiatrre: 
value of the two precious metals ail 
the world ; concerning which, nntclk; 
curious and satisfactory evidence vrHl ba 
found in the Appendix, particularly in Hre 
documents laid before your Coniniiltee by 
Mr. Alien. From the sarme cause, a foff in 
the relative price of silver appears^to Inhre 
taken place in this country for sonre tram 
before the increase of our paper cturrency: 
began to operate. Silver having fallefr tu. 
relative vdlue to gold thraughfnit*’ tho. 
world, gold has appeared to rise in pricS 
in those nqgirkets wl^re silver is th% 
moasure, and riWer has appeared to & If ill 
those where gold is the fixed* measuro. 

With* respect to the afiedg^ detirami 
for gold upon the Continent for the supp* 
ply of the Frdhcb Armies, your 
mittefr mnst further observe^ tlixt, if tho; 
wants of the mtlkary chest have beeti^llatis. 
terly> much increased, fire general aupplV 
of Europe* mtti geld hm been aeu|^e^te)i 
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bj . ill that qoMitity which this ^reat com- 
Merdal country has spared in come- 
hence of the substitution of another me- 
ium of circuIaUbn* And yoiir Com- 
mittee cannot omit temarking, that though 
the circumstanced which might occasion 
such an increased demand may recently 
have exbted in greater force than at 
' fbrmei^eriods, yet in the Former wars 
and ^^ulsiofis of the Continent, they 
must existed in such a degree as to 

produce some effect. Sir Francis Barihg 
has yery justly referred to the seven years 
war and to the American war, and re- 
marks^ that no ^ant of bullion was then 
felt in this country. And upon referring 
. for a course of years to the tables which 

* are published for the use of the mer- 
chants, such as LloycPs lists and Wetteii- 
hairs Course of Exchange, your Com- 
mittee have found that from the middle 

• of the year 1773, when the reformation of 
tfaogotd coin took place, till about the 
middle of the year 1799, two years after 
the suspension of the cash payments of the 
Bank, the market-price of standard gold 
in bars remained steadily uniform at the 
price of 3L 17.t. 6d. [being, with the 
small allowance for loss by detention at 
the equal to the Mint price of 

[0d.\ ‘] with the exception of one 
«year, from May 1783 to May 1784, w hen 
«it was occasionally 3/. 18 j. During the 
same period it is to be noticed, the price 
of Portugal gold coin was occasionally as 
high as 4/. 2s. ; and your Conun itlee also 
observe, that it was stated to the Lords’ 
Committee in 1797 by Mr. Abraham 
Newland, that the Bank had been fre- 
qflently obliged to buy gold higher than 
the , Mint price, and upon one particular 
occasion gave as much for a small quan- 
tity, which their agent procured from^Por- 
tugal, as" 4/. Ss, But your Committee 
find, tjiat the price of standard gold in 
bars was never for any length of time ma- 
terially above the Mint price, during the 
whole period of 24 years which elapsed 
from the reformation of the gold coin to 
the suspension of the cash payments of 
the Bamk. The two jnost remarkable pe- 
riods price to th^ present^, when the mar- 
ket price of gold this country has ex- 
ceeded our Mint prite, were in the reign 
■ of king William, when the silver coin was 
yery much worn b%iow kg standard, and 
in the early part of his present <Maj^sty*s 
reign, when the gold com was very much 
worn below its standard. In both those 
periods, the excess of the nuurket price of 


gold above its Mint price was found to be 
owing to the bad state of the currency ; 
and in both instances, the reformation of 
the currency effectually lowered the 
market price of gold to the level of the 
Mint price. During the whole of the 
years 1796 and 1797, in which there was 
such a scarcity of gold, occasioned by the 
great demands of the country bankers in 
order to encrease their deposits, the mar- 
ket price of gold never rose above the 
Mint price. 

Your Committee have still further to 
remark upon this point, that the evidence 
laid before them has led them to entertain 
much doubt of the alledged fact, that a 
scarcity of Gold Bullion has been re- 
cently experienced in this country. That 
guineas have disappeared from the circu- 
lation, there can be no question ; but that 
does not prove a scarcity of bullion, any 
more than the high price proves that 
scarcit 3 ^ If gold is rendered dear by any 
other q^iuse than scarcity, those, who can- 
not purchase it without pa 3 ^ing the high 
price, wYIl be very apt to conclude that 
it is scarce. A very extensive home 
dealer w ho was examined, and who spoke 
ver 3 ^ much of the scarcity of gold, ac- 
knowledged, that he found no difficulty in 
getting any quautit ^^ he wanted, if he was 
willing to pay the price for it. And it 
appears to your romiiiittee, that, though 
in the course of the last 3 ^ear there have 
been large i^xportations of gold to llie 
Continent, there have been also very 
considerable importatipns of it into this 
country from bouJ.li America, ^ liicflv 
through tlie West Indies. The changes 
which have affected Spain and Portugal, 
combined with our maritime and coni- 
naercial advan^ges, would st^em to have 
rendered this country a channel through 
which the produce of the mines of New 
Spain and ^the Brazils pass to the rest of 
the world. In sucfi a situation, the im- 
ports of bullion and coin give us the op- 
portunity of first supplying ourselves : 
and must render this the last of the great 
markets, in which a scarcity of that ar- 
ticle will be felt. This is remarkably il- 
lustrated by the fact, that Portugal gold 
coin is now sent regularly from this* coun- 
try to the cotton settlements in the Bra- 
zils, Pernambuco, and Maraiiham, while 
dollars are remitted in considerable quan- 
tities to this country from Rio Janeiro. 

It isdmportant also to observe^ that the 
rise in t/he market price of silver in this 
country, whicji has nearly correspoaded 





|Q that of. i^Eiarhcyt price of go1d« cannot 
in any d«:gree be ascribed tp a scarcity of 
silver* The importations of silver have of 
Jate years been nuusualiy large, while the 
jusual drain for India and China has been 
stopped* 

For all these reasons, your Committee 
%vould be inclined to thinks that those who 
ascribe the high price of gold to an un- 
usual demand for that article, and a con- 
sequent scarcity, assume facts as certain 
of which there is no evidence. But even 
if these assumptions were proved, to 
cribe the high price of gold in this coun- 
try to its scarcity, seems lo your Com- 
mittee to involve a misconception, which 
they think it imporlaut to explain. 

In this country, gold is itself the mea- 
sure of all exchangeable value, the scale 
to wliicli all money prices arc referred. 
It is so, not only by the usage and com- 
mercial habits of the country, but likewise 
by operation o£ law, ever since the act of 
the 14*1 h of his present Majesty [finally 
rendtied perpetual by an act of the 39th 
year of the reign] disallowed a legal tender 
in silver coin beyond the sum of 25/. Gold 
being thus our measure of prices, a com- 
modity is said to be dear orcheap according 
as more or less gold is given in exchange for 
a given quantity cK that commodity ; but 
a given quantity of gold itself will never 
be exchanged for a grt aler or a less quan- 
tity of gold of the same standard fineness. 
At particular limes it may be convenient, 
in exchange for gold in a particular coin, 
to give more than an equal quantity of 
other gold ; but this difference can never 
exceefl a certain small limit : and thus it 
has happened that the Bank, while liable 
(o pay its notes in specie, has under par- 
ticular emergencies been put to the neces- 
sity of purcliasing gold at ti loss, in order 
to keep up or to repair its stock. But 
generally speaking, the price of gold, be- 
ing itself measured and expressed in gold, 
cannot be raised or loit ered by an increas- 
ed or diminished demand for it. An ounce 
of gold will exchange for neither more 
nor less than an ounce, of gold of the 
same fineness, except so far as an allow- 
ance is to be made, if the one, ounce 
is coined or otherwise manufactured and 
the other is not, for the expence of 
^at coinage or manufacture. An ounce 
of standard gold bullion will not fetchfeore 
in our market than 3/. 17s. \0\d.f unless’ 
3/. 17s. lOfd. in our actujil currency is 
equivalent less than an ounc^fSof gold. 
,^n increase or diminution in the demand 
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fbr gold, prwhat€ 9 ^e« tQ lhf 
a diminution or ihevf^ase in the genepi 
su{)ply of gold, wilh^no doubt, have a ma- 
terial cfiect upon the money prices pf aid 
other articles. An increased demand for 
gold, and a consequent «carcity of Uiat ai^* 
tide, will make it more valuable in prp- 
portion to all dlher articles; the samje 
quantity of gold will pui chase 'greater 

quantity of any other artiple than It did 
before : in other words, the real price of 
gold, or the quantity of commodities given 
in exchange for it, will rise, and the 
money prices of all commodities wiirfali.; 
the money price of gold itself will remain 
unaltered, but the prices of all other com- 
modities will fall. That this is not the 
present state of things is abundantly ma-^ 
nifest ; the prices of all commodities 
have risen, and gold appears to have 
risen in its price only in common with 
them. . If this common effect is lo be. 
ascribed to one and the same cause, ^hat 
cause can only be found in the state of 
the currency of this country. 

Your Committee think it proper to state 
still more specifically, what appear to 
them to be the principles which govern 
the relative prices of gold in bullion and 
gold in coin, as well as ef paper circulating 
in its place and exchangeable for it.‘ They 
cannot introduce this subject more pro- 
perly, than by adverting to those simpip 
principles and regulations, on which a 
coinage issuing from the King’s i)iint is 
founded. 

The object is, to secure to the people a 
standard of a determinate value, by affix- 
ing a stamp, under the royal authority 
to pieces of gold, which are thus certified 
to pe of a given weight and fineness. 
Goldin bullion is the standard to which 
the Jiegislature has intended that the coin 
should be conformed, and with which it 
should be identified as much as possible; 
And if that intention of the legislatJre w’ere 
completely fulfilled, the coined gold would 
bear precisely the same price in exchange 
for all otjier commodities, as it vvould 
have borne had it continued in the shape 
of bullion ; but it is subject to som^jg small 
fluctuations. * 

First, there ffe some expenffe incurred 
in conyerting bullicat into coin. They 
who send bullion to* be coined, and it is 
allowed to aiiy^one tq send it, though they 
are qharged with no seignorage, incur a 
loss df interest by the detention of their 
gold in the mint. Th js loss may hitherto 
have amounteU to about \L per cent., but 
CO) • . • ‘ 
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it is to be presumed that the irtiproveinoitlb 
Wthe system of the new mint wilt ctfi/se the 
detention and consecjocnt toss to be much 
smaller. This I/, percent, has fonnedthe 
limit, or nearly the Hmit,^o the possible rise 
of i he value of coin above that of bullion ; for 
to suppose that coin could, through any 
cause, . advance much above this limit, 
.Would be to assume that there was a high 
profit on a transactiCn, in which there is 
Vio risk aiid every one has an opportunity 
of engaging. 

The two following circumstances con- 
joined, account for the depression of the 
coin below the price of bullion, and will 
shew what must have been the limit to 
its extent before 1797, the period of the 
Suspension of the cash payments of the 
Bank of England. First, The coin, after 
it had become current was gradually di- 
minished in v^'eight by use, and therefore 
*if rhelted would produce a less quantity 
of bullion. The average diminution of 
Weight of the present current gold coin 
below that of the same coin When fresh 
from the mint, appears by the evidence 
to be nearly 1/. per ceht. This evil, in 
more ancient times, was occasionally very 
great. It was particularly felt iii an early 
period-of his present Majesiy^s reign, and 
led to the reformation of (he gold coin in 
‘1773. But it is now carefully guarded 
against, riot only by the legal punishment 
of every wilful deterioration of the gold 
boin, but also by the regulation of the sta- 
tute, that guineas, of which the full weight 
tvheri fresh from the Mint is 5 dwts. 9|§ 
grains shall not be a legal tender if worn 
below 5 dWls. 8 grs. ; the deprecintion 
th6s allowed being at the utmost 1. 1 1 per 
cent. A still more materia] cause of de- 

E ression,is the difiiculty under wtiich the 
aiders of coin have been placed when 
they Wished to convert it into bullion : 
The law of this country forbids any other 
gold coin than that which has become 
fight to be put into the melting pot, and. 
With a very questionable policj% prohibits 
the exportation of our gold coin, and of 
gold, unless an oath is taken that it has 
not beon produced frpm the coin of this 
rdtilin. Iuapp 9 i.fd by thq evidence, that 
the difterciice Oetweeri the value of gold 
bullion which may he sworn ofl‘ for ek- 
portatiori, and that of the gold produced 
or supposed to be produced from our own 
coin, which by law is convertible only to 
domestic purposes, amounts at present to 
between 3s. and 4s>per ounce. 

*Ebt two circumstances w hich have now 


been mentioned have drifttreltroitably cOft- 
stituted, in the jud^ent or your Committee, 
the whole cause of that depression of the 
value of (he gold coin of this country in 
exchange for commodities, below the valuO 
of bullion in exchange for commodities, 
which has occasionally, arisen or could 
arise at those times when the Bank paid 
in specie, and gold was consequently ob* 
tainable in the quantity that Was desired ; 
and the limit fixed by those two circum- 
stances conjoined, to this excess of the 
market price of gold above the Mint price, 
was therefore a limit of about 5| per cent. 
The chief part of this depression is to bd 
ascribed to that ancient, but doubtful policy 
of this country, which, by attempting to 
confine the coin within the kingdom, has 
served, in the same manner as permanent 
restrictions on the export of other articles, 
to place it tinder a disadvantage, and to 
give to it a less value in the market than 
the same article would have if subject to 
no such prohibition. 

The truth of these observations on the 
causes add limits of the ordinary diflfe- 
rence between the market and Mint price 
of gold, maybe illustrated by a reference 
to the mode, explained in the evidence, 
of securinga fixed standard of value for the 

f reat commercial payments of Hamburgh. 

Repayments inline ordinary transaction.^ 
of file "are made in a currency composed 
of the coins of the several surrounding 
states ; but silver is the standard there 
resorted to in the . great commercial pay- 
ments, as gold is in England. No diftc- 
rente analogous to that which ocQjars in 
this country, between the Mint and 
market price of gold, can ever arise at 
Hamburgh with regard to silver, because 
provision is made that none of the three 
causes above specified, [the expence of 
coinage, the depreciation by vjear, or the 
obstruction to exportation] shail have any 
operation. ‘The large payments of Ham- 
burgh are effected in Bank money, which 
consists of actual silver of a given fineness, 
lodged in the Hamburgh bank by the mer- 
chants of the place, who theretipon hatve a 
proportionate credit in the bank books» 
which they transfer according to their oc- 
casions. The ailver being assayed and 
weighed wkh scarcely aay loss of time, 
the fipt>ineniioned cauie of fluctuation ill 
.the relative value of the current mediunk 
compared with bullion is avoided. Cer- 
taijiinasi^s of k being then certified (With- 
out any*stamp being affikefi oh the metnl) 
to be of a gi ven quantity and liriuneB^, the 
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vaiue is ifmiferii^»ffoai iiid to io- 

dividoal by the meikm irorely of uka 
kmk books, a#d thm tb^ waring of tbo 
eoia betog paevoated, one oauae ol' do* 
preciation ie removed. A free right is 
also giveo tow Uiid4'aw,iiiPi^ and export 
it ; and thus the other and principal source 
of the occasional fall of the value of iiko 
current mediiioi of paymeiU, below that of 
the bullion which it is intended .to repre- 
semt, is also ei&ctually precluded. 

In this maiiner at Haniburgh^ silver is 
not only the measure of all exchangeable 
value, but it is rendered an invariable 
measure, except in so far as the relative 
valueof silver itself varies with the vary- 
ing supply of that precious ixietal from 
the mines. In the same manoer the 
usage, and at last the law, which made 
gold coin the usual and at last the only 
legal tender in large payments here, ren- 
dered that metal our measure of value : 
and from the {period of the reformation of 
the gold coin down to the suspension of 
the Bank payments in specie in 1797, 
gold coin was not a very variable measure 
of value ; being subject only to tliat varia- 
ticm in the relative value of gold bullion 
which depends upon its supply £i*oxn the 
mines, together ^ith that limited varia- 
tion which, as above described, might 
take place Jhetween the market and the 
Mint price of gold coin. 

7he highest amount of the depression of 
the coin which can take place when the 
Bank pays in gold, has just been stated 
to he about p^r cent, and accordingly 
it will l>e found, that in all the periods 
preceding 1797, the difierence between 
what is called the Mint price and market 
price of gold never exceeded that limit. 

Sinee the suspension of ^casfa payments 
in 1797, however, ii is certain, that, even 
if gold is alill our measure of value and 
^^dard of prices. It has been exposed to 
a now cause of '^aBiat\pfi, from* the possible 
excess of that paper which is not converti- 
ble into gold at will; aod the limkof this 
new variation is as indefinite as the excess 
to which that paper may be issued. It 
^ay indeed be doubted, whether siaoe the 
new system of Bank of England payments 
has Jb^en Miy establish^, gold has hi 
tauth cootiaued* ^to be our measure of 
value: and whether we have any^other 
otandavd prices than that circulating nior 
dium, issued primarily by the B^kof 
England and an a secondary numner by 
/the country Banks, abe variations of 
whieh in noative value a^y be as indefi- 


possible exc^ iif that circu- 
lading utedium- Put wb^e.r our present 
JOpasurc of value, and staudard -of prices, 
he this paper currency th^us variable in its 
riBilatiive v;due, or ponllnues still to be gold, 
but gold renilered mote variable Uran it 
was bslbfe in copsoquence of being inter- 
changeable for a paper currency which 
is not at will convertible into gold, it is, 
in either case, most desirable for the pub- 
lic that our circulating mt^ium should 
argatn be conformed, as speedily US cir- 
cumstances will permit, to. its real and 
legal stajudard, gold bullion. * 

If the gold com of* the couaLry were at 
any time u> become very much worn and 
lessened in weight, or il it should suffer a 
debasement of its standard, it is evident 
that there would be a proportionable rise 
of the market price of gold bullion above 
its Mint price : for the Mint price is the 
sum in coin, which is eqaivalent in intrinsio 
value to a given quantity, an ouncew for 
example, the meul in bullion ; and if 
the intrinsic value of that sum of coin be 
lessened, il is equivalent to a less quantity 
of bullion than before. The same rise of 
the market price of gold al>ove its Mint 
price will taJke place, if the local currenc}^ 
of tins p<in*lieuJar country, being no lot^er 
converlibie into gold^ sboukl at any tipie 
be issued to excess. That excess 
5e exported to other countries, and, not 
being coovertibile into specie, it is not 
necessarily returned upon those w'ho 
issued it ; it remains in the channel of 
circulattiop, and is gradually absorbed by 
iiicreasiiig the prices of all commodities. 
^ increase in the quantity ol' the local 
currency of a pajrticular country, will raise 
prices in that country exactly in the same 
manner as an increase In the general sup- 
ply cd* precious .metals raises prices all 
over the world. By nmansof the increase 
of quantity, the value of a given^ portion 
of that circulating medium, in exchange 
for other commodities, is lowered ; in 
other words, the money prices of all 
other commodities are raised and* that 
of’ bullion with the rest, lathis manner, 
an excess of the local currency o&a parti- 
cular country ^ill oc«iion \ rise of tlie 
market price of gold^above its Mint price. 
U is no less evident, that in the event of 
the prices of commodities being raised ia 
one country by an •augmentation of its 
circtdatisig medium, while no similar aug- 
mentation in the circulating medium of a 
neighbouring^ country has led to a similar 
rise of prices, the currencies of those two 
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countries will no longer continue to bear 
the same relative value to each other as 
before* - The intrinsic value of a given 
portion of the one currency being lessened 
while that of the other remains unaltered^ 
the exchange will be computed between 
those two countries to the disadvantage of 
the former. 

, In this manner, a general rise of all 
prices, a rise in the market price of gold, 
and a fall of the foreign exchanges, will 
be the effect of an excessive quantity ‘of 
circ\ilating medium in a country which 
has adopted a currency, not exportable to 
other countries, or not convertible at will 
into a coin which is exportable. 

ir. 

Your Committee are thus led to the 
next head of their inquiry : the present 
state of the exchanges beuveen this coun- 
*• try and the continent. And here, as under 
the* former head, your Committee wdll 
6rst state the opinions which they have 
received from practical men, respecting 
the causes of the present state of the ex- 
change. 

Mr. Greffiilhe, a general merchant, 
trading chiefly to the continent, ascribed 
the fall of exchange between Iu<>ndon and 
Hahiburgh, near 18 percent. l>clow par, 
•in the year 1809, altogether to the com- 
oierciaf situation of this country with tlie 
continent ; to the circunisiaiicc of the 
imports, and payine»ts of subsidies, &c. 
having very much exceeded the exports/’ 
He stated, however^ that he formed his 
judgment of the balance oftrade in a great 
measure from the state of the exchange 
it^lf, though it was corroborated by 
what fell under his observation. He in- 
sisted particularly on the large imports 
Troin the Baltic, and the wines and tn^an- 
dies brought from France, in return for 
^ich merchandise had been exported 
from this country. He observed on the 
other hand, that the export of colnnial 
produce to the continent had increased in 
the hast year compared with former years; 
and that during the last year there was an 
excessf to a considerable amount, of the 
exports oCcol^flf^Hl produce and British 
thanufactures to Ho^and above the im- 
ports from thence, out not nearly* equal, 
he thought, to the excess of imports from 
other parts of the world, judging from the 
state oC the exchange as weli ag.*from 
wiiat fell generally under his observation. 
He afterwaitb explained, that it was not 
etriclly the balance of trade, -but the ba- 


lance of payments, being unfavourable to 
this country, which he assigned as the 
principal cause of the rate of exchange ; 
observing also, that the balance of pay- 
ments for the year may be against us, 
while the general exports exceed the im- 
ports. He gave it as his opinion, that the 
cause of the present state of exchange 
was entirely Commercial, with the addi- 
tion of the foreign expenditure of govern- 
ment ; and that an excess of imparts above 
exports would account for the rates of ex- 
^ change continuing so high as 16 y^cr cent, 
against this country, for a permanent 
period of time. 

It will be found in the evidence, that 
several other witnesses agree in substance 
with Mr. Grellulhc, in this explanation of 
the unfavourable state of the exchange; 
particularly Mr. Chambers and Mr. Coii- 
ingham. 

Sir Francis JBaring stated to the Com- 
mittee, that he considered the two great 
circumstances which atlect the exchange 
in its present unfavourable state, to be the 
restrictions upon trade with the continent, 
and the increased circulation of this coun- 
try in paper, as productive of the scarcity 
of bullion. And bo instanced, as exam- 
ples of a contrary state f>f things, tlie seven 
year.s war, and the American war, in 
which there weno the samf remiitances 
to make to tije continent for naval and 
military expenditure, no want of bul- 
lion was ever felt. 

The Committee likewise examined a 
very eminent rontinonta;! merchant, whose 
evidence will be foulid to i:ontaina variety 
of valuable information. That gentleman 
states, that the exchange cannot fall in 
any country in Europe at the present time, 
if computed in coin of a definitive value, 
or in something convertible into .such 
coin, lorver than, the extent of the charge 
of transporting it, together wdlh an ade- 
quate profit in proportion to the risk at- 
tending such transmission. He conceives, 
that such fall of our exchange as has 
exceeded that extent in the last 1.5 months, 
must certainly be referred totlie .circum- 
$tatM>e of our paper ciirreticy not being 
convertible into specie ; and that if that 
paper had been so convert ible, and gaineas 
bad been in*gcneral circ^alaiton, an unfa- 
vourable balance of trade could hardly 
.have caused so great a fall in the ex- 
change as to the extent of 5 or 6 per cent. 
He cxpi^iins his opinion upon the subject 
more sper.ifically in the foUotving answers, 
which are ext4{acted from difierent parts 
of hi« evidence. 
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" To what caoses do you ascribe the 
present unfeTourable course of exchange? 
-^The first ^eat depreciation took place 
when the French got possession of the 
north of Germany, and passed severe 
penal decrees against a communication 
with this country ; at the same time that 
a sequestration was laid upon all English 
goods and property, whilst the payments 
for English account were still to be made, 
and the reimbursements to be taken on this 
country ; many more bills were in conse- 
quence to be sold than could be taken b}^ 
persons requiring to make payments in 
England. The communication by letters 
being also very diflicult and uncertiain, 
micidle men were not to be found, as in 
usual times, to purchase and .send such 
bills to England for returns; whilst no 
suit at law could be instituted in the 
courts of justice there against any person 
who chose to resist payment of a returned 
bill, or to di^phte the charges of re -ex- 
change. Whilst those causes depressed 
the excimnge, payments due to England 
only came round at distant periods; the 
exchange once lowered by tho.ee circum- 
stances, and bullion being withheld in 
England to make up those oc( asion il dif- 
ferences, the operations between this coun- 
try and the continent have continued at a 
low rate, a-^it is only watter of opinion 
what rate a pound sterling is there to be 
valued at, not lieing able to obtain what 
it is meant to represent.^* 

The exchange against England fluc- 
tuating from 1 5 t 9 20 per cent, how much 
of that loss may be'ascribed to the effect 
of the measures taken by the enemy in 
the north of Germany, and the interrup- 
tion of intercourse which has been the 
result, and how much the effect of 
the Bank of England paper not being 
convertibles into cash, to which you have 
ascribed a part of that deprjeciation ? — I 
ascribe the whole of the depreciation to 
have taken place originally in consequence 
of the measures of the enemy, and its not 
having recovered to the circumstance of 
the paper of England not being exchange- 
•able for cash.** 

Since the conduct of the enemy which 
you •have described, what other causes 
have continued •to operate On the conti- 
nent to lower the course of exchange ? — 
Very considerable shipments from the 
Baltic, which were drawn for and the bills 
negociated immediately oft the irbipments 
taking place, without consulting the inte- 
rest of the proprietors in this country 


much, by deferring such a Begociation 
till a demand should take place for soc^ 
bills: The continued difficulty and un- 
certainty in carrying on the correspon- 
dence between this country and the con- 
tinent: The curtailed number of houses 
to be found on •the continent willing to 
undertake such operations, either by ac- 
cepting bills for English account drawn 
from the various parts where shipments 
take place, or by accepting bills drawn 
ftorti this country, either against property 
shipped, or on a speculative itiea that the 
exchange either ought or is likely to rise : 
The length of time that is required before 
goods can be converted into cash, frotn 
the circuitous routes they are obliged to 
take : The very large sums of money 
paid to foreign ship owners, which in some 
instances, such as on the article of hemp, 
has amounted to nearly its prime cost in 
Russia : The want of middle men who as* 
formerly used to employ great caffttals 
in e.xchange operations, who, from the 
increased difficulties and dangers to which 
such operations are now subject, arc at 
present rarely to be met with, to make 
combined exchange operations, which 
tend to anticipate probable ultimate re- 
sults,** 

The preceding answers, and the rest of 
this genileman*s evidence, all invMve^ this 
principle, expressed more or Jess di5-, 
tinctly, that bullion is the true regulator 
both of the value of a local currericy and 
of the rate of foreign exchanges ; and 
that the free convertibility of paper cur- 
rency into the precious metals, and the 
free exportation of those metals, plaqe a 
limit to ihe fall of exchange, and not only 
check the exchanges from falling below 
that limit, but recover them by restoring 
ihe’balance. 

Your Committee need not particularly 
point out in what respects these opinions, 
received from persons of practical detail, 
are vague and unsaiisfactory, and in what 
respects they are contradictory of one 
another ;*considerable assistance however 
may be derived from the information 
which the evidence of these pefsons af- 
fords, in explaining th^TTue cviuses of the 
present state of the exchanges. 

Your Committetf conceive that there is 
no point of trade, considered politically, 
which is bettef settled, than tne subject 
of foreign exchanges. The par of ex- 
change between two countries is that sum 
of the currAcy of ‘either of ihe two, 
which, in point of intrinsic value, is *pre* 



cutely eqml to o given nmi of thp cw- 
&iicy of the other; that io, cmlains pre^ 
ciiaely an e^al weight of gold or silver 
nf the same nneness. If 2S li vres of France 
contained precisely an ^equal quantity of 
pure silver with 2bs. sterling, S5 would be 
aaid to be the par of exchange between 
London and Paris. .If one country uses 
^old for its principal measure of value, 
and another uses silver, the par between 
those countries cannot be estimated for 
any particular period, without taking into 
account the relative value of gold and 
silver at that particular period ; and as the 
relative value of the two precious metals 
is subject to fluctuation, the par of ex- 
change between two such countries is not 
strictly a fixed point, but fluctuates within 
certain limits. An illustration of this wHI 
he found in the evidence, in the calcula- 
tion of the par between London and Ham- 
'burgh, wiiich is estimated to be 34*/.3f 
F'iefaish shillings for a pound sterling. 
That rate of exchange, which is produced 
at any. pas ticular period by a balance of 
trade or paym».nis between the two coun- 
tries, and by a consequent disproportion 
between the supply and the demand of 
bills drawn by the one upon the other, is 
a deparrore on one side or the other from 
the real and fixed par. But this real par 
wiH.be altered if any change takes place 
to the currency of one of the tw'o coun- 
tries, whether that change consists in the 
wear debasement “of a metallic cur- 
rency below its standard, or in tlie dis- 
credit of a forced paper currencj^^, or in 
the excess of a paper currency not con- 
vertible into specie ; a fall having taken 
place in the intrinsic value of a given por- 
tion of one currency, that portion will no 
linger he equal to the same portion, as ; 
before, of the <#ther currency. But thobgh 
the real par of the currencies is thus al- 
tered, the dealers, having little or no oc- i 
0a!sioa to refer to the par, continue to ' 
reckon their course of exchanges from tlie ; 
former denomination of the par; and in ■ 
ibis state of things a distinction is ncces- i 
«ary to be made between the real and ! 
computed course of exchange. .The com- ? 
pxted course ofYx change,* as expres^d in | 
the tables used by cthe merchants, will \ 
then include, not only the real difi^ance | 
of exchange arising from the state of 
trade, but iHcewise the diffifrence between ’ 
the original par and the new paii Those 
two auras may iia(>pen to be added to- 
gg>Aer in the cakulation, br they may 
to be eat against each other. If 
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the country, whose currency lnoe been de- 
preciated in €Ofnjpariae#i with the 
has the balance of tra^e idsn against k, the 
coiinputed rate 49f exchange will appear to 
be still more unfavourable than the real 
difference of exchange will be found to 
be; wd so if that same country has the 
balance of trade in its favour, the com- 
ped rate of exchange will appear to be 
much less favourabie than the real differ- 
ence of exchange will be found to be. 
Before the new coinage of our silver in 
King William^s time, the exchange be- 
tween England and Holland, conipiHed in 
the usual manner according to the standard 
of their respective Mints, was 2i» per cent, 
against England ; but the value ol’ the cur- 
rent coin .of England was more than 25 
per cent, below the standard value; so 
that if that of Holland was at its full 
standard, the real exchange was in fact in 
favour of Eugland. It may happen in the 
same manner, that the tu^o parts of the 
calculation may be both opposite and 
equal, the real exchange in favour of the 
country by trade being equal to the no- 
minal exchange against it by the state of 
its currency ; in that case, the computed 
exchange will be at par, while the real 
exchange is in fact in favour of that coun- 
try. Again, the currencies oi' both the 
countries which tsade togetl\er may have 
undergone an alteration, and that eiilter 
in an equal degree, or unequally; in sucii 
a case, the question of tlie real state of 
the exchange between them becomes a 
little more c omplicated, but it is to be re- 
solved exactly upon the same principle. 
Without going out id the bound#; of the 
present inquiry, this may be well illus- 
trated by the present state of the exciiaiige 
of liondoii witlf Portugal, as quoted in the 
tables for the ISili of May last. The cx- 
ciiange of London on lusboo appears to 
be 67^ ; 67^d. sterling for a milree is the 
old established par<of exchange between 
the two eountries; and accordingly 
is still said to be the par. But by the 
evidence of Mr. Lyne, k appeaie, that, in 
Portugal, all payments ane now by law 
made one-half in hard money, and 
half id ^vernment paper ; and *that this 
paper is depreciated at a dkconiit of 2^ 
per cent. Upon aU paym— ts nsade in 
Portugal,' iberefone, there is a disGOuntor 
loss of per cant^ and tbe exchange at 
tbon^ ncuninaliy at par, is in truth 
per-cent dgainst this oaunfary. If the 
excfaangd were realiy at par, U would be 
quoded at or appacently 13| per 
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cent/ in favour of LomIon> as compared 
v^ith the old par \rhich was fixed before 
the depreciation of Jthe Portuguese ine- 
diuiii of payments. Whether this 13| 
per cent. Which standa against this coun- 
try by th6 present exchange on Lisbon^ 
is a real difference , of exchange, occa- 
sioned by the course of trade and by the 
retn/itances to Portugal on account of go- 
vernttient, or a nominal and apparent ex- 
change occasioned by aometning in the 
state of our own currency, or is partly 
real and partly nominal, may perhaps be* 
determined by what your Committee have 
yet to state. 

It appears to your Committee to l^^ave 
been long settled and understood as a 
principle, that the difference of exchange 
resulting from the state of trade and pay- 
ments between two countries is limited 
by the expence of conveying and insuring 
the precious metals from one country to 
the other ; at hsast, that it cannot for any 
considerable length of time exceed that 
limit. The real difference of exchange, 
resulting from the state of trade*and pay- 
ments, never can fall lower than the 
amount of such expence of carriage, in- 
cluding the insurance. The truth of this 
position is so plain, and it is so uniformly 
agreed to by all tne practical authorities, 
both commercial and political, that your 
Committee will assume it as indisputable. 

It occurred however to your Committee 
that the amount of that charge and pre- 
mium of insurance might be increased 
above what it lu^s been in ordinary pe- 
riods ^ven of war, by -the peculiar circum- 
stances which at present obstruct the com- 
mercial intercourse between this country 
and the Continent of Europe; and that as 
such an increase would place so much 
low'er than usual the limit to which our ex- 
changes might fall, an explanation might 
thereby be furnished of their present un- 
usual fall. Your Go^jiniittee "accordingly 
directed their enquiries to this point. 

It was stated to your Committee, by the 
merchant who has been already men- 
tioned as being intimately acquainted 
with the trade between this country and 
the Continent, that the present expence 
of trapfi^orting gold from X^don to Ham- 
burgh, independent of the premium of in- 
surance, is from If to 2 per cent; th%t the 
risk is very variable from day to day, so. 
that there is no fixed premium, but he 
conceived the average risk,*fbr tl)^ fifteen 
months'preceding the time when he spoke, 
to have been about 4 per j:ent. ; making 


the whole cost of sending gold from Lon- 
don to Hatiaburgh for those fifteem monthe 
at siieh average of the risk, from 6f to 0 
per cetit.^Mr. Abraham Goldsmid stated^ 
that in the last five or six months of the 
year 180<>, the expence*of sending gold to 
Holland varied exceedingly^ from 4 to 7 
per cent, for all charges, covering the risk 
as Well as the costs of transportation. Bf 
the evidence which Was t^ken before tfa# 
Committees upon the Bank Affairs- in 171)7* 
appears that the cost of sending specie! 
from London to Hamburgh in that time of 
war, including all charges as well as an 
average insurance, was estimated at a lit-^ 
tie more than per cent- It is clear, 
therefore, that in consequence of the pecu» 
liar circumstances of the present state of 
the w^ar, and the increased difficulties of 
intercourse with the Continent, the cost of 
transporting the precious metals thither 
from this country has not only been reiw« 
dered more fluctuating than it used to-be, 
but, upon the whole is very considerably 
increased. It would appear however, that 
upon an average of the risk for that period 
when it seems to have been highest, the 
last half of the last year, the cost and in- 
surance of transporting gold to Hamburgh 
or to Holland did not exceed 7 per cent. 
It was of course greater at partictilar 
times, when the risk was above .that 
aVerage. It is evident also that the risk, 
and consequently the whole cost of trans- 
portitig^it to an inland market, to Paris for 
example, would upon an average, be higher 
than that of carrying it to Amsterdam or 
Hamburgh. It follows, that the limit to 
which the exchanges, as resulting from the 
state of trade, might fall and continue (in- 
favourable for a considerable length of 
time, has, during the period in question, 
been a good deal lower than in former 
times of war ; but it appears also, tbxt 
the expence of remitting specie not 
been increased so much, and that, the 
limit, by which the depression of the ex- 
changes is bounded, has not been lowered 
so much, as to afford an adequate expla- 
nation of a fall of the exchanges so great 
as from 10 to 20 per cent. be1<fw par. 
The increased^ cost cffHwch. remittance 
would explain, at ij^ose moments when, 
the risk was greatest, a fall of something 
more than 7 per cent, in the exchange 
with Hamburgh or iiolland, and a fall 
still grea4er perhaps in the exchange with 
Paris ; but the rest of the fall which has 
actually taken place, Vemaiiis to be ex- 
plained in some other manner. • 
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"Y6ut Committee are disposcird to itiink 
fmim the whole etvidMc^ chn- 

taadiclory aa it U, that the ciTCGunitaoces 
q£ the trade of thia comtrjr^ m the course 
of the last year, were such as to pccaaUm 
ai^al our eKcbaii|;e8 with the Coii*^ 

tinent to a certain extent^ and perhaps at 
one peritKl almost as low'* as the limit fixed 
by the ^xpence of remitting gold from 
lienee to the Respective markets. And 
Tour Committee is inclined to this opinion, 
Mth by what is stated regarding the ex* 
cess of impoists from the Continent above 
thee^portqu though that is the part of the 
mtgect which is left most in doubt; and 
also by what is stated respecting the 
Q^oda in which the payments in our trade 
have been latterly eflected, an advance 
heing paid upon the imports from the Con- 
tinent 'of Europe, and a long credit being 
given upon the exports to other parts of 
•the world. 

Xoor Committee, observing how entire- 
ly the present depression of our exchange 
>yith Europe is referred by many persons 
to a great excess of our imports above our 
axportoi have called for an account of the 
Octual value of those for the last live 
y^rs; and Mr. Irving, the Inspector Ge- 
neral of Customs, has accordingly fur- 
nislied the most accurate estimate of both 
tbayt he has been enabled to form. He 
has also endeavoured to forward the ob- 
j.CCtof the Committee, by calculating how 
much should be dedi^cted from the value 
ofg^oods imported, on account of articles 
in return for w hich nothing is exported. 
These deductions consist of the produce of 
fisheries, and of imports from the East and 
\Vc8t Indies, which are of the nature of 
renbs, profits, and capital remitted to pro- 
prietors in this country. The balance of 
trade in favour of this country, upon, the 
4ice of the account thus made up, was 
, In , 1 805 about 0,6 1 0,000/. 

ISOO 10,437,000/. 

1807 . 5,S0d,OOO/. 

1808 12,481,000/. 

1809 14,834,000/. 

So far therefore, as any inference is to be 
drawn firOm the balance Ihns exhibited, 
exchanges dgr’laglthe preseitt year, in 
which many [>ayments to this country on 
acicount of the very aQyantageous balances 
of the two former years^ may be expected 
to take place, ought to peculiarly fa- 
Yourable. 

. ;.y our Committee, liowmver, place ’little 
confidence in d<:ductions mi^de even from 
tkf Unproved document which the indus- 

4 ‘ i 


fry and ihteliigehce of the inspeefer^ gc- 

J eral has enabled him 
efeclilu^ as Mr/lrving has hdxiuelf 
inasmuch as it auppfies no account of tJuiI 
drawn by foreigners (which is at thc^ 
present period peculiarly large) an .ao^ 
count of freight due to them for the*em** 
ploy ment of their shipping, nor, on iio. 
other hand> of the sum receivable from 
them (and forming an additioli to 
value of our export^ articles) on account, 
of freight arising from the employment 
.British shipping. It leaves out of conui^' 
deration all interest on capital in England 
possessed by foreigners, and on capital 
abroad belonging to inhabitants of Great 
Britain, as well as the pecuniary 4 raosac-* 
tions between the governments of Eng^ 
land and Ireland. It takes no cognisance 
of contraband trade, and of exported, and: 
imported bullion, of w hich no account is; 
rendered at the Custom-house. It .like-*, 
wise omits a most important artiide, the 
variations of which, if correctly stated^ 
would probably be found to correspond 
in a great degree with the fluctuations of 
the apparently favourable balance ; name^ 
ly, the bills drawn on government for ouc 
naval, military, and other expences ini 
foreign parts. Your Committee bad 
hoped to receive an account of these frout> 
the table of the House; but there hat 
been some diflicully and consequent delay t 
in executing a material part of the order 
made for them. It appeals from '^An Act 
count, as far as it could be made out, of 
sums paid for expenses abroad in 17.93,4, 
5,6/* inserted in the Appendix of the^ 
Lords^ Report on tlie occasion of thSBank; 
Restriction Bill, that the sums so paid 
were., 

Ill 1793 2,785/252/. . 

4 , 8‘,3 35*59 1/. . 

5 11,040,236/. 

6 10,6?9,916/. , 

The following is ar^^ account of the offi- 
cial value of our Imports and Exports with 
the continent of Europe alone, in each of 
the last five yci^rs : 

BAUncelnfaYOtr 

of Great Britain, 
reckonttllB'' 
Official valuo« 


iMPoirr*. 

1805 10,098,649 

1806 8,19.7,256 

1807 7,973,510 

1808 4,210,671 

1809 9,551,857 


EXPOKTS. 

X. 

15,465,430 
13.5y 6,386 
12,689,590 
11,280,490 


5 , 4 ^ 6,781 
5,019,130 
4,716,030 
7,069,319 
23,722,615 " U,l't6,758 

The l^lance^ with Europe alone in favour 
of GrearBrilain, as exhibited in this impei: 
feet statement, are not farfrom correspond r 
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luff with the general and mere acctieatf 
bniances t^re giyeiK Theikyporable ba* 
biice of I with Europe alone, if com- 
puted according to the actual value, would 
M much more coii«iilerable than the va* 
tae of the same year, in the former general 
statement* A favourable balance of trade 
on the face of the account of exports and 
imports, (Presented annually to Parliament, 
is a very probable consequence of large 
drafts on Governinent for foreign expendi- 
ture; an augmentation of exports, and a, 
diminution of imports, being promoted 
and even enforced by the means of such 
drafts. For if the supply of bills drawn 
abroad, either by the agents of Govern- 
ment, or by individuals, is disproportionate 
to the demand, the price of* them in 
foreign money falls, until it is so low as to 
invite purchasers ; and the purchasers, 
who are generally foreigners, not wishing 
to transfer theia property permanently to 
England, have a reference to the terms on 
which the bills on England will purchase 
those British commodities whioh are in 
demand, either in their own country, or 
in intermediate places, with which the ac- 
count may be adjusted. Thus, the price 
of the bills being regulated in some de- 
gree by that of Bi^tish commodities, and 
continuing to fall till it becomes so low as 
to be likely ttJ afibrd profit on the pur- 
chase and exportation of these commodi- 
ties, an actual exportation nearly propor- 
tionate to the amount of the bills drawn 
can scarcely fail to take place. It fol- 
lows, that there * cannot be, for any 
long period, either a highly favourable, 
or unfavourable balance of trade; for 
the balance no sooner affects the price 
of bills, than the price of bills, by 
its re-action on the state *of trade, pro- * 
motes an eqyalization of commercial ex- 
ports and imports. Your Committee have 
here considered cash and bullioA as forming 
a part: of the general mass of exported or 
imported articles, and as transferred ac- 
cording to the state both of the supply and 
the demand ; forming however, under 
Certain circumstances, especially in case of 
great fluctuations in the general commerce, 
a peculiarly commodious remittance. 

Your Committee have enlarged on the 
documents supplied by Mr. Irving, for 
for the sake of throwing further lignt on . 
the general question of the balance of trade 
and the exchanges, and of dissipatyig some 
Tcfy prevalent errors which hav€*a great 
practical influence 6n ti^ subject now 
under consideration. 

Yol. X^n.— 


That the real exchange against thls^ 
country with the coniinetit cannot at any 
time have materially exceeded the Units 
fixed by the cost at that time of traiispdrt* 
ing specie, your Committee are convinced 
upon the principles which have been 
ready stated. TRat in point of fact, those 
exchanges have not exceeded t^at limit 
seems to receive a very satisfactory tilus^ 
tration from one part of the evidence of 
Mrt.Greffulbe, who, of all the mercbaiHs 
examined, seemed most wedded to iheopl* 
nion that the state of the balance payiftenia 
alone was sufficient to account for any de*» 
pression of the exchanges, however great* 
From what the Committee have already 
stated with respect Co the par of exchange^ 
it is manifest that the exchange between 
two countries is at its real par, when a 
given quantity of gold or silver in the 
one country is convertible at the market* 
price into such an amount of the currency 
of that country, as will purchase a bill df 
exchange on the other country for such aa 
amount of the currency of that other 
country, as will there be convertible at 
the market price into an equal quantity of 
gold or silver of the same fineness. In the 
same manner the real exchange is in fa- 
vour of a country having money transac- 
actions with another, when a given quan*% 
tity of gold or silver in the former is cotit 
vertible for such an amount in the currency 
of that latter country,, as will there be con- 
vertible into a greater quantity of gold Or 
silver of the same fineness. 

Upon these principles, your Committee 
desired Mr. Greflulhe to make certain cctl- 
cuiations, which appear in his answers*to 
the following questions; viz. 

Supposing you had a pound weight 
troy* of gold of the English standard ht 
Paris, and that you wished by means Of 
that to procure a bill of exchange upon 
London, what would be the amount of the 
bill of exchange which you would pro- 
cure in the present circumstances ^—1 
find that a pound of gold of the British 
standard at the present market price of 
105 francs, and the exchange at 2Ctli'vres 
would pui^hase^a bill of oxch^ge of 59/. 
8s, 

At the present, inarket price of geld 
in London, how much standard gold cin 
you purchase for 59/r Ss, ? — At the price 
of 4/^ 12^. I find it will purcha^ IS 
ounces of gold, within a very small fraic* 
liOh. • • ' * • 

" ThejiwiJiatts the difference peF Omiat 
in thA iquanty of standard goldwhich:!* 
{F} • • 
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equivalent to 59/. 8s. of our currency as 
at Paris ami in Loixlpn? — About 8 1 per 
cent. 

Suppose you hava a pound weight 
troy of our standard gold at Hatn(>urgh« 
and that you wished^, to part with it 
for a bill of exchange upon London, what 
would be the amount of the bill of ex- 
change, which, in the present circuni- 
stancei^, you would procure? — At t the 
Hamburgh price of 101, and \he e’se- 
chajuge at 29, the amount of the bill 
jpurc based on London would be 58/. 4s. 

** What quantity of our standard gold, 
at the present price of 4/. 12s. do you 
purchase for 58/. 4s..? — About 12 ounces 
and 3 dwts. 

Then what is the difference per cent, 
between the quantity of standard gold 
at Hamburgh and in London, which is 
* equivalent to 56/. 4s. sterling? — About 
per cent. 

Suppose you had a pound weight tro}^ 
of our standard gold at Amsterdam and 
wished to part with it for a bill of ex- 
change upon London, what would be the 
amount sterling of the bill of exchange 
which you would procure ? — At the Am- 
ste/dam price of 14f, exchange 31, G, 
and Bank agio 1 per cent, the amount of 
the bill on London would be 58/. JSs. ^ 

''At the present price of 4/. 12s. what 
quantity of our standard gold do you 
purchase ill London for 58/. 18s. sterling? 
— 12 oz. It) dwts. 

" How much IS that per cent. ? — 7 per 
cent.^^ 

^ Similar calculations, but made upon 
different assumed data, will be found in 
the evidence of Mr. Abraham Goldsmid. 
/rrom these answers of Mr. Greffulhe, it 
' appears, that wdien the computed ex- 
\ ,change with Hamburgh was 29, that is, 
from to 17 per cent, below par, the 
real difference of exchange, resulting from 
the state of trade and balance of payments 
was no more than 5f per cent, against 
this country ; that when the computed 
exchange with Amsterdam was 31* 6. that 
" is about 15 per^j^eni. below par, the real 
exchange was no more than 7 per cent. 
jLg^inst this country ; that, when the com- 
^^p^ted exchange with Paris w a,8 20, that is 

per cent, below. par, the real exchange 
was no more than Hfper cent, against this* 
^ country. After making these kflowances, 
therefore, for the ^effect of the balance of 
and payments upon our exchanges 
those places, remain a 

fair of ] 1 per cent, in the exchange with 


Hamburgh, of above 8 per cent, in the 
exchange wdih HoUand, arid Ilf per 
cent, in the exchange with Patis, to be 
explained in some other manner. 

If the same mode of calculation be ap« 
plied to the more recent statements 6t the 
exchange with the continent,itwill perhaps 
appear, that thought the computed ex- 
change is at present against this country, 
the real exchange is in its favour. 

From the foregoing reasons relative to 
the state of tlie exchanges, if they are con- 
sidered apart, your Committee find it dif- 
ficult to resist an inference, that a portion 
at. least of the great fall w’hich the ex- 
changes lately suffered must have resulted 
not front the state of trade, but froln a 
change in the relative value of our domes- 
tic currency. But when this deduction 
is joined with that which your Committed 
have stated, respecting the change in the 
market price of gold, thal; inference ap- 
pears to be demonstrated. 

HI. 

In consequence of the opinion which 
your Committee entertain, that, in the 
present artificial condition of the circu- 
lating medium of this country, it is most 
important to watch the foreign exchanges 
and the market price of gold, your Com- 
mittee were detirous to Tgarn, whether 
the Directors of the Bank of England 
held the same opinion, and derived from 
it a practical rule for the controul of their 
circulation ; and particularly whether, in 
the course of the last year, "the great de- 
pression of I he exchanges, and the great 
rise in the price of gold, had suggested to 
the directors any suspicion of the currency 
of the country being c xcessive. 

Mf. Whitmore, the late governor of the 
Bank, stated to the Committee, that in 
regulating the general amoupt of the 
loans and .^discounts, he did " not advert 
to the circumstanoe of the exchanges ; it 
appearing upon a reference to the amount 
of our notes in circulation, and the course 
of exchange, that they frequently have 
no connexion.” He afterwards said. 

My opinion is, I do not know whether 
it is ihat of the Bank, that the amount of 
our paper circulation has no reference at 
all to the ^tate of the exchange.” And 
on . a subsequent day, Mr. wThitmoire 
stated, that the present unfavourable 
state of exchange has no influence upon 
, the ai^pnt of their issues', the Bank hav- 
ing acted precisely in the, same way ks 
they did before.” He was likewise 
Whether, in regulating the' 
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^ir circulation^ the Bank ever adverted 
to the di^rence between the market ^nd 
]^nt price of gold ?^and having desired 
to have time to consider that question^ 
Mr. Whitmore, on a subsequent day, an- 
swered it in the following terms, which 
suggested these further questions: 

In taking into consideration the 
amount of your notes out in circulation, 
and in limiting the extent of your dis- 
counts to merchants, do you advert to 
the diflerence, when such exists, be- 
tween the market and the IViint price 
of gold?— We do advert to that, inas- 
much as we do not discount at any time 
for those persons who we know, or helve 
good reason to suppose, export the gold. 

"Do you not advert to it any far- 
ther than by refusing discounts to siich 
persons ? — We do advert to it, inasmuch 
as whenever any Director thinks it bears 
upon the question of our discounts, and 
presses to bring forward the discussion. 

" The market price of gold having, in 
the course of the last year, risen* as high 
as 4/. 105. or 4/. 125. has that circumstance 
been taken into consideration by you, 
so as to have had any effect in dimi- 
nishing or enlarging the amount of the 
outstanding demadds ? — It has not been 
taken into consideration 1^ me in that view.’* 
Mr. PearseTnow govefiior of tlie Bank, 
agreed with Mr. Whitmore in this account 
of the practice of the Bank, and expressed 
his full concurrence in the same opinion. 

Mr. Pearce.—" In considering this sub- 
ject, with reference, to the manner in 
which* Bank notes are issued, resulting 
from the applications made for discounts 
to supply the necessary want of Bank 
notes, by which their issue in amount is so 
controlled that it can no vef amount to an* 
excess, I cannot see how the amount of 
Bank notes issued can operate upon the 
price' of Bullion, or the state •of the ex- 
changes, and therefore I am individually 
of opinion that the price of Bullion, or 
the state of the exchanges, can never be a 
reason for lessening the amount of Bank 
]|ote$ to be issued, always understand- 
ing the control which 1 have already 
descrijbed. 

" Is the Govejpor of the Bank of the 
same opinion which has now been ex- 
pressed by the Deputy Governor ? * 

Mr. Whitmore * — " 1 am so much of the ’■ 
same opinion, . that I never thin^ it ne- 
cessary to advert to the price oG^old, or 
the^ state of the exchange, .on the days on 
whioh we our advances. 


Do you advert to Jtheso two circufti- 
stances with a view to regulate the ge- 
neral amount of your advances ?•!— I do 
not advert to it with a view to our general 
advances, concemng it^not to bear upon 
the question. 

And, Mr. Hatmanp another Bank Di- 
rector, expressed his opinion in these 
terms—" 1 must very materially alter my 
opinions before I can supptfse that the ex,- 
chan^es will he influenced by any. modi- 
fications of our paper currency.^* 

These gentlemen, as well as several of 
the merchants who appeared before tht 
Committee, placed much reliance upon an 
argument which they drew from the 
want of correspondence in point of time, 
observable between the amount of Bank of 
England notes and the state of the Ham- 
burgh exchange during several years ; 
and Mr. Pearse presented a paper on this 
subject, which is inserted in the Ap- * 
pendix. Your Committee would feel* no 
distrust in the general principles which 
they have stated, if the discordance bad 
been greater ; considering the variety of • 
circumstances which'* have a temporary 
efiect on exchange, and the uncertainty 
both of the time and the degree in which 
it may be influenced by any given quan- 
tity of paper. It may be added, that 
the numerical amount of notes rsuppoSing* 

If. and 2/. notes to be excluded from the 
statement) did not. nnaterially vary during 
the period of the comparison ; and that 
in the last year, when the general ex« 
changes with Europe have become much 
more unfavourable, the notes of the Bank 
of England, as well as those of the country 
Banks, have been very considerably in- 
creased. Your Committee however, on 
the whole, are not of opinion that a ma- 
terial depression of the Exchanges has 
been manifestly to be traced in its amount 
and degree to an augmentation Sf notes 
corresponding in point of time. They 
conceive, that the more minute and ordi* 
nary fluctuations of exchange are gene- 
rally referable to the course of our com- 
merce ; that political events, 0p|:rating 
upon the State of trader Jflay often have 
contributed as Veil to the ri^ as to the 
fall of the exchange ^ and in particular^ 
that the first remarkable depression of it 
in the beginning of 1 8©9, is to be ascribed^ 
as heuj ^e^n stated in the evidence already 
quoted, to commercial events arising out 
of the occupatjoii of the North of Germany 
by the troqps of the French Erap^or. 

The evil has been that the ^change. 
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vfiteQ fallen^ has nol had iiie full > itieans 
^recovery under fbe tfabsifitng aystem. 
And if those oecasionai depreistoiia^ wMch 
^arise frofd caBimercialcaus€a> are not after 
. a time successively corrected by the re- 
medy which used to apply itself before 
ihe suspension of the cash payments of 
the Bank, the consequences may ulti- 
mately be exactly similar to those which 
a sudden and extcstvagant issue of paper 
woud 'produce. The restoration of the 
exchange used to be effected by the 
clauHestine transmission of guineas, which 
improved it for the moment by serving as 
a remittance ; and unquestionably also in 
part, probably much more extensively, by 
the reduction of the total quantity of the 
remaining circulating medium, to which 
reduction the Bank were led to contribute 
the caution which every drain of 
• gold naturally excited. Under the pre- 
sent sj’stem, the former of these reme- 
dies must be expected more and more 
to fail, the guineas in circulation being 
even now apparently so_ few as to form 
no important remittance; and the reduc- 
tion of paper seems therefore the chief, 
if not the sole corrective, to be resorted 
to. It is only after the Bank shall have 
for* some Unie resumed its cash pay- 
.nients, that both can again operate, as 
they did on ail former occasions prior Ito 
the restriction. 

The Committee cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing it to be their opinion, after a 
very deliberate consideration of this part 
of the subject, that it is a great practical 
«rror to suppose that the exchanges with 
fofeign countries, and the price of Bul- 
lion, are not liable to be affected by the 
amount of a paper currency, which is 
issued without the conditi<m of payment 

specie at the will of the holder. That 
•the exchanges will be lowered, and the 
price of Bullion raised, by an issue of 
such paper to excess, is not only esta- 
blished as a principle by the most eminent 
jauthoritief upon commerce and finance ; 
but its practical truth has been illustrated 
by the«hi$tory of aliupst every s^ate in mo- 
dern iimes« whratf has ui|^d a paper cur- 
l^Ucy ; and in all th^e countries, this prin- 
ciple has finally beeik resorted to by their 
as the best criterion to judge 
by, w hether such currency was or was not 
excesstye. * % 

In the instances which are most fatfijltar 
bn|he history of IbiNiign countries, the ex- 
of papt r has been usually accdinpa- 
^ied by wothur eirciimslance, which has 


no place in our situation at present, a want 
of benfidence in th§ sufficiency ' of thofe 
funds upon which the paper had been 
issued. Where these two circumstances, 
excess and want of confidence, are con- 
joined, they will co-operate and produce 
their effect much more rapidly than when 
it is the result of the excess only of a 
paper of perfectly good credit ; and in 
both cases an effect of the same sort will be 
produced upon the foreign exchanges, and 
upon the price of bullion. *1 he most re- 
markable examples of the former kind are 
to be found iu the history of the paper 
currencies of the British Colonies in North 
xVmerica, in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, and in that of the assignats of the 
French Republic : to which l he Committee 
have been enabled to add another, scarcely 
less remarkable, from the money specula- 
tions of the Austrian government in the 
last campaign, which wilKbe found in the 
Appendix. The present state of the cur- 
rency of Portugal affords, also, an instance 
of the same kind. 

Examples of the other sort, in which 
the depreciation was produced by excess 
alone?, may be gathered from the experi- 
ence of the United Kingdom at different 
times. 

In Scotland, al^put the end of the seven 
•years war, banking was carried to a very 
great excess ; and by a practice of insert- 
ing in their promissory notes an optional 
clause of paying, at sight, or in 6 months 
after sight with interest^ the convertibility 
of such notes into specie at the wil|[ of ihe 
holder was in effect suspended*. Ihese 
notes accordingly became depreciated in 
comparison with specie ; and while this 
abuse lasted, the exchange between Lon- 
don and Dumlries, for example, was some- 
times four per cent, agaiitpt Dumfries, 
while the exchange between London and 
Carlisle, wKicb is iiot thirty miles distant 
from Dumfries, ' was at par. The Edin- 
burgh banks, when any of their paper was 
brought in to be exchanged for bills on 
London, were accustomed to extend or 
contract the date of the bills they gavo, 
according to the state of the exeban^^e, 
diminishing in this manner the v^oe of 
those bills, ciearly in tbe^ same degree' in 
whi(^h the excessive issue bad caused their 
paper to be depreciated. Ihis excess of 
paper was at last removed by grant- 

* WWlih of Nations, vol. i. p. 

Repofi of Uomiipsttce upon Irish exchange, 
1 8u4. Mr. Mansfield/s . ) 
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ingbiUs on London at a fixed date ; for the 
payment of which bills, or in other words, 
lot the payment of which excels of paper, ii 
was necessary in the first instance to pro- 
vide, by placing large pecuniary funds 
in the halide of their London correspond- 
ents. in aid or such precautionary inea- 
suies on the part of t^e Edinburgh Banks, 
an act of parliament proliibited the op- 
tional clauses, and suppressed ten and five 
sh tiling notes. The exchange between 
Eiiglarid and Scotland was speedily re^stored 
to its natural rate: and bills on Eondon at 
a fixed date having ever since been given 
in exchange ior tiie circulating notes of 
iScoiland, ail materia i excess of Scottish 
paper above Bank of England has been 
pr* vented, and the exchange has been 
stationary. 

1 he expe rience of the Bank of England 
itself, vviiliin a very short period aiier its 
first estabiishttieiit, furnishes a very in- 
strof live illustration t»f ail the foregoing 
prniciple> and re tsonings. In this in- 
stance. the ellects ol a depreciatioii of tlie 
com, »y wear and clipping, were coupied 
with the effect ot an excessive issue of 
papci t- Tiie nireciors of the Bank of 
iMiglaiid did noi at once attain a very ac- 
curate knowledge of all the principles by 
wtiicli such an inst^tukion must be con- 
ducted *lffey lent money not only by 
discount, but upon real securitie.s, mort- 
gages, anti even pledges Of commodities 
not perishable ; at the ^me time the Bank 
contribu<e(i mostjnaierially to the service 
of goyerniiient for the support of the army 
upon the continent. By the libergility of 
those loans to private individuals, jis well 
as by the large advances to goverhment, 
the quantity of the notes of the Bank be- 
came excessive, their relative value waS 
depreciateci and‘ they fell to a discount 
of 1 7 per cent. At this time there ap- 
pears to have been iv:> fuilure of the pub- 
lic confidence in the fnrids of the Bank ; 
for its stock sold for 110 per cent, though 
only oO per cent, upon the subscriptions 
had been paid in. By the conjoint effect 
.of this depreciation of the paper of the 
Bank from excess, and of the depffeciaiion 
of the silver copi from wear and clipping,- 
the price of 'dsld Bullion was so much 
raised, that gdineas were as high a^ 30s^ ; 

+ See a short account of the Bank by 
Mr. Go\ifrey,one of the ortgin^lc^rectors; 
and a Short History of the LastKiflianieni, 
load, by Dr. Drake ; bbtttin tbfd Sorii^rs* 
Collectiofi of ’’i'racts# 


all that* hM rtoihiiied^ g 06 d lilw^ grada- 
ally di^ppaHred frim the cfreulatioii ; 
and tbe exchange with Hollatid, wbioh 
bad been befi»re a little afiS^cted Aby the 
remittances for tlie army, sunk, as low ai 
25 per cent, under par, when the Bank 
notes were at a Miscount of 17 per cent. 
Several expedients were tricd>"botii by 
parliament and by the J^ank, to force 
a better silver coifAnto circolatihii, aiid 
to reduce the price of guineas,* b*ut with- 
out effect. At length the true remedies 
were resorted to: first, by a new^coin- 
age of silver, which restored that part 
of the cnri-ency to its standard value, 
though the scarcity of money occasioned 
by calling in the old coin brought the 
Bank into streights, and even for a time 
affected its credit; secondly, by taking 
out of the circulation the excess of Bank 
notes. *i his last operation appears to hav& 
been effected very judiciously. Parlia- 
ment consented to enlarge the capital 
stock of the Bank, but annexed a condi- 
tion, directing that a certain proportion of 
the new subscriptions should/ be made 
good in Bank notes. In proportion to the 
amount of notes sunk in this manner, the 
value of those which remained in circula- 
tion bogan presently to rise; in a Sbovt 
time the notes were at par, and the fofeigu 
exchanges nearly so. «'lhese details axe 
all very fully mentioned in authentic tracts 
published at the time, and the case ap- 
pears to your Committee to afford iuudh 
instruction upon- the subject of their plfh- 
sent enquiry. * 

Your Committee must next refer to the 
confirmation aiid sanciion**which all tfierr 
reasonings receive from the labours of the 
Committee of this House, which was 
poitited in a former parliament to examtiib 
into the causes of the great depreciatite 
of the Irish exchange with England % 
1 804. Most of the mercantile pci'torf# 
who gave evidence before that ComhiH^*^# 
iocltraing two directors of tlie Bankot ll%- 
land, wefe unwilling to hdifiit 4hUt the 
fall of the exchange was iii dny degree 
he ascribed to an excess of the pd^er 
rency arising dnt ot th^reatric^ifin of 179T; 
the whole fall in ih%t case, as in the 
seht, was refepretV so an qtifavourato ^|- 
lancc of trade or 6f j^ymetfts ; and jt 
also then affirmed,^ that « notes issut^ 
oti}^«iii •proportion to the demand, in' ei- 
changU Tor gbod and convertible 'sl^urir 
ties payable ai specifTc periods, TOUifl^nOt 
tend to aiiy excess in the circutatidn,W^ 
any dcpreciation;^^^ Thistlodtifte,ffidt^p 
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more or less queiifiod by «ome ofihe wit- 
iiesses, pervades mmt of Uio evidence 
;giiren before that CciEi>mittee» with tN re- 
markable exception of Mr» Mausfield* 
whose knowledge •of the effects of that 
over issue of Scotch paper^ which has Just 
been mentioned^ led him 'to. deliver a more 
Just opinion on the suhjc^ Many of the 
witness before the Committee^ however 
unwilling to acknowledge the real natjure 
of the evib made important concessipiis^ 
which necessarily involved them in incon- 
usteiiby. They could not^ as practical 
men^ controvert the truth of tlie general 
position^ that ** the fluctuations of ex- 
change between two countries are gene- 
rally limited by the price at which any 
given quantity of bullion can be purchased 
in the circulating medium of the debtor 
country, and converted into the circu- 
lating medium of the creditor country, 
together with the insurances and charges 
of transporting it from the one to the 
other/^ It was at the same time admitted, 
that the expence of transporting gold from 
England to Ireland, including insurance, 
was then under one per cent. ; that before 
restriction, the fluctuations had never 
long and much exceeded this limit ; and 
moreover, that the exchange with Belfast, 
where guineas freely circulated at the 
tipie of the investigation by that Commit- 
was then 1 4 ; in favour of Ireland, while 
the exchange with Blublin, where only 
paper was iii use, was 1 ()/. per cent« againk 
country. It also appeared from such 
imperfect documj^nts as it was practicable 
to nirnish, that the balance of trade was then 
favourable to Ireland. Still however, it was 
contended, that there was no depreciation 
bf Irish paper, that there was a scarcity 
and consequent high price of gold, and 
that the diminution of Irish paper would 
not rectij^ the exchange* The depre- 
ciation of Bank paper in Ireland^^ (it was 
said by one of the witnesses, a director of 
the Bank of Ireland) is entirely a relative 
term with respect to the man who buys 
and sells in Dublin by ^hat common me- 
4i|UQ : U him it is not depreciated at all ; 
bat to the pprcbasej of a bjll on London, 
to him in tnat relation^nd under that cir- 
cumstance, there is a dep^ciation of ten 
per cent«^' By thus avoming all com- 
parison with a view vo theopoint in issue, | 
between . the value of their own p^percind 
that of .either the then circulating mediuiii 
of ibis coimtry or of*|fold bullion, or even 
coin then passing at a premium in 
parts of Ireland^ they appear to 


have retained a confident opiniqti, that no. 
depreciation of Irish paper had tgken place.). 

It is further obseiVable, that the valuei 
of a considerable quantity of dollars put 
into circulation by the Bank of Ireland at 
this period, was raised to 5s. a dollaivfor 
the professed purpose of rendering the( 
new silver coin conformable to the exist- 
ing state of the exchange, a circumstance 
on which the Committee animadverted in 
their Report, and which serves to shew 
that the Irish paper currency could not 
stand & comparison with the standard price 
of silver, any more than with that of gold 
bullion, with gold in coin, or with the 
then paper currency of this kingdom. 

A fact was mentioned to that Committee 
on the evidence of Mr. Colville, a director 
of the Bank of Ireland, which, though it 
carried no conviction to his mind of the 
tendency of a limitation of paper to lower 
Exchanges, seems, very decisive on this 
point. He staled, that in 17.53 and 1754', 
the Dublin Exchange being remarkably 
unfavourable, and the notes of the Dublin 
Bank being suddenly withdrawn, the Ex- 
change became singularly favourable. The 
mercantile distress produced on that occa- 
sion w as great, through the suddenness of 
the operation, for it was effected, not by 
the gradual and prudential measures of 
the several banks, but through’ the violent 
pressure which their unguarded issues had 
brought upon them. The general result, 
however, is not the. less observable. 

With a view to the further elucidation 
of the subject of tfae Irish Exchanges, 
whicli so lately attracted the aUention of 
Parliament, it m-ay be proper to remark 
that Ireland has no dealings in exchange 
with foreign countrie.s, « except through 
London ; and that the payments from Ire- 
land to the continent are consequently 
converted into English currency, and then 
into the currency of the countries to 
which Ireland is indebted. In the spring 
of 1804, the Exchange of England with 
the continent was above par, and the Ex- 
change of Ireland was in such a state that 
1 18/. 105. of the notes of the Bank of Ire-^ 
land w<«uld purchase only 100/. of those 
of the Bank of England. Therefore, if the 
notes of the Bank of Irels^rifl were not de- 
preciated, and it was so maintained, 4 
follow'ed that the notes of the Bank of 
England were at more than 10 per c^nt. 
premium,^ above the standard coin of the 
two coudUies. 

Tire principles laid down by the Cora* 
mittee of 1804, tfad pro^^bly spi^^ wj^j^bt 
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ifciih the difcctttrs of the Bank of It^land ; 
for’ between the p^iod of their Report 
(Jiine 1 804)'and January, 1866, the cir- 
ciliatioii of tho notes of the Bank of Ire- 
land was gradually (though with small 
occasional fluctuations) reduced from 
about three millions to 2,410,000/. being 
a diminuiion of nearly I -,5th; at the 
same^ time, all the currency which had 
been issued under the name of silver 
tokens was by law suppressed. The paper 
currency, both of the Bank of England? 
and of the English country banks, seems 
during the same period to have gradually 
increased. The combination’ of thes^two 
causes is likely to have had a material ef- 
fect in restoring to par the Irish Exchange 
with England. 

The Bank of Ireland has again gradu- 
ally enlarged its issues to about 3,10(),000/. 
being son^what higher than they stood 
in 1804, an intrease probably not dispro- 
portionate to that which has occurred in 
England within the same period. Perhaps, 
however, it ought not to be assumed, that 
the diminution of issues of the Bank of 
Ireland between 1801. and 180G, would 
produce a corresponding reduction in the 
jssues of private banks in Ireland, exactly 
in the same manner in which a diminution 
of Bank of. England paper produces that 
clfect on the country banks in Great Bri- 
tain ; because the Bank of Ireland does 
not possess the same exclusive power of 
supplying any part of* that country with 
a paper currency, which the Bank of 
England enjoys in respect to the metro- 

f )oIis of the empire. The Bank of Eng- 
and, by restricting the quantity of this 
necessary article in. that important quarter, 
can jjaorc ciloeli/hlly secivre the improve- 
ment of its value and every ®ich inf- 
provement® must necessarily lead, by a 
corr^esponding diminution in^amount, to a 
similar augmentation of the value of coun- 
try bank paper exchangeable for it. That 
the'same dithinulion of the circulation of 
private banks took place in Ireland is 
more thaii probable, for the private banks 
•in Ireland are accustomed to give Bank of 
Ireland paper for their own circulating 
tiotos when r^q^ired to d6 so, and therefore 
O^ould not but^el the eflfeclt of any new 
iiinitation of lhat paper (6t tvhicU their 
bwh was exchangeable. . • 

Tt ivS due, however, in justice to the pre- 
sent <iirectorsrbf the BanSof ^^and,^to 
remind the House, that the suspetision of 
ibeir cash payment$, ihciigh it appears in 
sotnb dc^lfrei^ to have originated in a tbii- 


talten vi^ t^en bf the' pe- 

culiir difficuKieS or that Wis not a 

measure sboght fdf by Bank, but im- 
posed upon it by^ the Legislature for whal 
were held to ^ urg<fht‘ reaioii^ of imse 
policy and public expediency. And ’ ft 
ought not to be ur^ed as matter Of charge 
against the directors, if in thia rioVcistttia^ 
tion in which their commercial company 
wa^ placed by the law, and entruaiiad witlur 
the^regulation and control of the whole 
circulating medium of the couritrj^ they 
W'cre not fully aware of the principles 
which' so delicate a trust should be 
cuted, but continued to conduct their bu- 
siness of discounts and advances according 
to their former routine. 

It is important, at the same time, to ob- 
serve, that under the former system, when 
the bank was bound to answer its notes in 
specie upon demand, the state of the Fo-* 
reign exchanges and the price of gold did 
most materially influence its conduct in 
the issue of those notes, though it was not 
the practice of the directors systematically , 
to watch either the one or the other. So 
long as gold was demand able for their 
paper, they were speedily apprised of a 
depression of the exchange, and a rise in 
the price of gold, by a run upon theifi for 
that article. If at any time they ixieaui- 
tioiisly exceeded the proper limit of thair ^ 
advances and issues, the paper was quickly ‘ 
brought back to them, by those who were 
tempted to profit by the market price of 
gold or by the rate of Exchange. In this 
manner the evil soon cured itself. The 
directors of the bank having their appre- 
hensions excited by the reduction of tnetir 
stock of gold, and being able to replace 
theif loss only by reiterated purchases of 
bullion at a very losing price, naturally 
contracted their issues of paper, and thus 
gave to the "remaining paper, as arell as to 
the Coin for which it was interchangeskble, 
an increased value, while the clandestiiie 
exportation either of the coin, or the gold 
produced from it, combined in impfoviiig 
the state of the Exchange, ?lnd hi pfroddC- 
ing a correspond ingjjiniinutioh df thedil^ 
ference betmen th^ ttMbet price^ ahd 
Mint price of gold|®r of paper conrenibte 
into gold: •• ' 

Your Committee do not mean to regriS* 
sent that the tnannir, in which this 
rented froitt the conduct wbiCh 
Hkve described, '^as distinctly p^fecffro 
by the barik^irectors. Tbe ract W 
fcg* their paper as often as they' 
enced aiiy grejyjt drain of |^1!!,% 
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in bis seviileftce hftor^ :sfecret 
P^nitieeviif; the House of Lorf)ilif in tbe 
y^sur 1797/ tiic^ jin 1783, when Uie bank 
0 |:i>^€rieiiced a drain of c^h whicb aferm- | 
ed them, the directors took a bold step I 
and refuted tq make tho advances on the | 
of, ibat jroftr. This, be said, answered 
tbitf^rpose of making a, temporary sus- | 
^ amount of the <lrain of their J 
spficie. * ^nd al) the three directors who 
have beep examined before your Com- I 
represent some restriction of the 
h^nk i 3 Snes as having usually taken place 
Id lhose periods antecedent to the suspen- 
sion of the„ cash payments of the bank, 
when they experienced any materia) run. i 
Ayery urgent demand for guineas, though 
arising not from the high price of gold 
and the state of tbe exchange, but from a 
/ear of invasion, occurred in 1793, and 
also,ia 1797, and in each of these periods 
tbe bank restrained their discounts, and 
consequently also the amount of their 
note/i, very much below the demand of 
the merchants. Your Committee question 
the policy of thus limiting the accommo* 
da^iion in a period of alarm, unaccompa- 
,nied with an unfavourable exchange and 
high price of bullion ; but they consider 
fhe conduct of the bank at the two last- 
ipentioned periods, as affording illustra- 
tion of their general disposition, antece- 
dently to 1797, to contract their loans and 
their paper, when they found their gold 
to be taken from them. 

It was a necessary consequence of the 
s|ispe.Dsion of cash payments, to exempt < 
ihr^barik from that drain of gold, which, 
in former times, w^as sure to result from 
an unfavourable exchange and a jiigh 

{ >rictr of bullion. And the directors,4.re- 
fjB^ed from all fears of such a drain,, and 
Up longer feeling any inconvenience from 
such a .state of things, have not been 
.prompled to restore the exchanges and 
the price of gold to their proper level by 
a reduction of their advances and issues. 
Xbe directors, in former times, did not 
Herhapsi perceive and acknowledge the 
.^jnciple mpD^istinctly t^an tlfose of the 
P^sent day, but the]^elt the inconveni- 
ence, and obeyed ir|, impulse; which | 
established a check and limi- 
to. w issue of **papett. In the pre- 
leht tjiiie8,ibe iiiconvehiehce is |iot,&lt 
^pnd tbe ebiib, accordingly, is no longer 
pat your* Committee beg leave 
It lej^ tbe House as ^ their most 
that so long as the suspeti- 


sipn of cash payments is permitted tp sub*^. 
siat, the price of g^ld bullion gn4 : 
general course of es^hange wit^ foreign 
countries, ts^ken for any considerable pe- 
riod of fp***^ th® best general crite- 
rion from w'hich aiw inference can be. 
drawn, as to the sufnciency or excess of 
paper currency in circulation ; and that 
the Bank of England cannot safely r.egun 
late the amount of iu issues, without hav- 
ing reference to the criterion presented by. 
these two circumstances. And upon a re- 
view of ail the facts and reasonings wkich 
have already been stated, your Committee 
are further ef opinion, that, although the 
com'mercial state of this country, and the 
political state of the continent, may have 
had some influence on the high price of 
gold bullion and the unfavourable course 
of exchange with foreign countries, this 
price, and this depreciation, are also to be 
ascribed to the want of a#permanent 
check, and a sufficient limitation of the 
paper currency in this country. 

in connection with the general subject 
of this part of their Report, the policy of 
the Bank of England respecting the 
amount of their circulation, your Com- 
mittee have now to call the attention of 
the House to another topic, which was 
brought under their notice in the course 
of their enquiry, and which hi their judg- 
ment, demands the most serious consider- 
ation. Tbe Bank directors, as well as 
some of the merchants who have been 
examined, shewed a great anxiety to state 
to your Committee, a* doctrine, of the 
truth of which they professed themselves 
to be most thoroughly convinced, that 
there can be no possible excess in the issue 
of Bank of Bngfaod paper, so long as the 
i^dvanc^i in which it is ;issued are made 
Upon the principles which ^ at present 
guide the conduct of the directors, that 
is, so long as* the discount of mercantile 
bills are confined to* paper of undoubted 
solidity, arising out of real commercial 
transactions, and payable at short and 
fixed periods. That the discounts should 
be made only upon bills growing out of 
real commercial transactions, and fall in]? 
due in a fixed and short period, are imuna 
and well established prinq^pfes. Bnf that, 
while tlie Bank is restraint from paying 
in specie, there need be no other limit to 
the issue of their paper than whsU is fixed 
by 8uch,,i|^ule8 of discount, apd that during 
the susplbnsion of cash payments the di?* 
qpunt of good bills falling due at shptrt 
periods cannot feed to any exc^s id the 
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amount of Bank paper in circulation^ ap- the Bank , notes in ctirpulaiion alb 'Wipg" 
p^aHitb ybur Odmmittee to be a dbctVinfe cot’tttr'dMed^by tiil pcctsf&ISfe^ilf '^^ 
wfiblly etroneotis in principk^ and' preg- for" ihteri&l frbm; 

rfant wiilr dangerous consequences in:: thS iftamibr in Vhb 'iside^if Saw 

practice. nbti^' is can^tt^le^ the^pubiic m 

But before ybbr €rtmniifttee proceed t'o call dbr more thii/is ^ abiolhtely^M^e^rjr- 
mal^e 'such observations upcirt thiis theory, for their #ants;^'^ ^ ; v 

as it appears 16 them to deserve, ^ihey^ Another direbtof of tfte Batik, 
think it right to shew from the evidence;' man, being asked. If he thought .thill tiler 
to what extent it is entertained by some sum total Of discounts 
of those individuals who have been at the though the accommodation afibi^dsboxiiit : 
head of the affairs of the Bank. The opi- be on the Security of good bills ’td «a<b - 
nions held by those individuals are likely « persons, might be such as to prodoce stiUn^ 
to have an important practical influence; excess in the quantity of the Baiik ilsuiSf 
and appeared to your Coromit^n, more- if fully complied with ? he answered; 
over, the best evidence of wfl^Bl6s4^)n- I think if we discount only for * solid 
stituted the actual policy of thSfnestablish. persons, and such paper as is for reatl 
ment in its corporate capacity. I bond fide transactions,, we cannot mate«^^ 

Mr. Whitmore, the late governor of the rially 'err.'' And he afterwards states; 
Bank, expressly states, The Bank never that what he should consider as the tesb 
force a note in circulation, and there will of a superabundance would be, money 
not remain a note in circulation more than being more plentiful in the market.*^ • 
the imrnedilite* wants of the public re- It is material to observe, that both Mr. 
quire ; for no banker, I presume, will Whitmore and Mr. Pearse state that thm 
keep a larger stock’of Bank notes by him Bank does not comply with the whole de* 
than his immediate payments require, as mand upon them for disdounts, and that 
he can at all times procure them.'^ The they are never induced, by a view to 
reason here assigned is more particularly their own profit, to push their issues be-^ 
explained by Mr. Whitmore, when he yond what they deem consistent with the 
says, " The Bank-notes would revert to public interest.'^ 

us if there was a redundancy in circula- Another very important part o(. the 
tion, no one would pay interest for a evidence of these gentlemen upon ^his;' 
Bank note tfiat he did not want to make point, is contained in the following exv 
use of/' Mr. Whitmore further states, tract: 

The criterion by which I judge of the Is it your opinion that the same se^-- 

exact proportion to hi; maintained be- curity would exist against any excess ixit 
tween the occasions of the public, and the the issues of the bank, if the rate of the dis- 
issues pf the Bank, is by avoiding as much count were reduced from 5L to 4 f. pier 
as possible to .drscount what does not ap- cent. ?" Answer.—*' The security of afi 
pear to be legitimate mercantile paper." excess of issue would be, I conceive, pfe— 
And further, wh^en asked. What measure cisely the same." Mr. " l eoni* ' 

the c^rt biLdi^tors has^qjudge by, cur iir that answer." 

w he tiler the’quaftUy^ ^^JE Ehy ngtoa oU tf •If it were reduced to 3i, per cent. ; 

ih circulation is Sjjany time excessTver" — Mil Whitinore. "I conceive there: 
Mr. Whitmore states, that their measure ivnuld^eno differe^ge if our praqffce re^ 
of' th*e security or aj^undanj'e of Bank jurtllU iSsnotiL of not forcing a 

notes is certainly by the* greater or less note into circulation." l^r. 
applicatioh that is made to them for the concur in that answer." 
di^ouht of good paper. • Your Oommittee cannot nqlpt 

Mi*. Pearse, late deputy governor, and calling the attention of the House tb the 
now governor of the Bank; stated very view which this evi^Mce presentst of tfaoi 
distmctly his concurrence in opinion with consequences grhich ifdveii4igguUed frmi 
Mr. Whitmore ujpon this particular point, the p^uliar .situatiqug in which iheBank: 

« \ referred the maimer in which of 'England was pld^eed by the sdSpensibja' 
nk notes arOMSsued, resulting frog[i the of cash pay ments. ^ So long as the pap^l 
applications made for disbounta to supply, of the Bank wae con^iasrtible into speeie^l# 
the^ necessary wa^it of Bank holes, by tfae vVill of the holder; It was enbuglH 
which thbtr istitTe' in amount con- for the safety of^tbO Bank and ^ 

trolled that it can never amtnmt to ah lie intere^ hi avhat regarded ito 
excess." He bonsiderU "^tha amcmilt of ing that directors htttpiojk 

\ot\ Appendix* • ■ (9}< •■■■: 
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efefMetar of tte 

MMKioo^ iMl and iM^ibk 
i^l^filteil^MdiSlIorif Thdy co^M 

not aucll#zcEiNlth«»fiil*ofMrbMn^ iz ii»« 
apMtiof^ls ta|fi amount of Mitt 

ao oir ibeiWbjr to jlrodtico an 
Ojtcass «)f ibeir paper in clteulatioii^ with* 
Aneing that the aarplut re* 
tmnM upon ibatnaelTcs in demand for 
apMie. The fysHtaio kitereet of the Bank 
fagubrd Ihea^ves against a continued 
demand of that nature, was a sufficient 
pfoteclion for the public against anjr such 
mmehi ^>0 Bank paper, as would occasion 
e material fall in the relative value of the 
cb^lattlig medium. The restriction of 
cash * payments, as has already been 
shewn, having rendered the same preven* 
tive policy no longer necessary to the 
Bank, has removed that check upon its issues 
which vras the public secunty against an 
excess. When the Bank directors were 
no longer exposed to the inconvenience 
of a drain upon them for gold, they natu* 
rally felt that they had no such inconve- 
ntence to guard against by a more re- 
atrakied system of discounts and advances ; 
and it was very natural for them to pur* 
sue as before (but without that sort of 
guard and limitation which was now be- 
come imneoessary to their own security) 
itbe same liberal and prudent system of 
oommercial advances Anm which the 
ptosperity of their own establishment bad 
vofulted, as well as in a great degree the 
eommerctal prosperity of the whole coun- 
try. -It was natural for the Bank directors 
to believe, that nothing but benefit could 
accrue to the public at large, while they 
sa# the grow^ of Bank profits go hand 
in hand with the accmnmodations granted 
to the merchants. It was hardly to be 
expected of the directors of the Bank, 
that they should be fully aware ^ the 
Oouseqkences that miaht result fr^n^t their 
parauing, after thoauspeitsiOA' of cksb^ay* 
meats, the samd system which they bad 
found a saf4|«c6ne l^fore. To watch the 
spsratip% c^f so new a law, and 4o provide 
igaiiist the injury wbioh might result from 
kl to thtr public inten^sts, was>the provinee, 
■iiso muohin£>thdl3ank as of ' the legis- 
2 and, in the ^pinion of your Com- 
iilltee, there is roometo regret that this 
HhtWf has not taken earlier notice of all 
oftbat law. 

By fltr^lhj^ihost important of those'^eeii* 
k^bile the coqvertibi* 
Bly into Hpi l A i* ^ longer as^a 

mmkr to an* o««r iisae ^ fipih did 
• 5 


Batok dilrecMri have not perceived that 
the removal of that check rendered it 
passible that ^ such an excess might he 
issued by the discount of perfectly good 
billa So for from perceiving this, your 
Oommittee have shewn that they malm 
tain the eoatrary doctrine with the utmost 
eofrfidence, however it may be qualified 
occasionally by some of their expressions* 
That this doctrine is a very iailaeioua 
one, your Committee cannot entertaiii 
a doubt. The foilacy, upon which it ie 
•founded, lies in not distinguishing be* 
tween an advance of capital to mer- 
chants, an addition of simply of cur* 
reneV'^ Witf general mass oi circulating 
medium. * IT the advance of capital only 
is considdred, as made to iWse who aiw 
ready tf> employ it in judictoas and pro* 
ductivc undertakings, it is evident there 
need be no other limit to the total amount 
of advances than what the means of the 
lender, and bis prudence m the selection 
of borrowers, may impose. But in the 
present situation of the Bank, entrusted 
as it is With the function of supplying 
the public with that paper currency 
which forms the basis of our circulation, 
and at the same time not subjected te 
the liability of converting the paper inte 
specie, every advance which it makes 
of capital to the merchants in the shape 
of discount, becomes an addition also to 
the mass of circulating medium. In the 
first instance, when the advance is made 
by notes paid in discount of a bill, it is 
undoubtealy so much capital, so much 
power of making purchases, placed in 
the handk of the merchant who receives 
the note^ and if those hands are safo» 
the operal^ it so far^ and in this its first 
step, usefoa ap^ producU*^^ the public, 
tfiut as the portion of circulating 

* medtum, in which tfi^^ advarce was thus 
made, performs in the bands of him to 
whom H wks advanced this its first ope* 
ration as capital,] as seon as the notes are 
exchanged by him for some other article 
which is capital, they foil into the channel 
of circulation as so much ciroolating 
medium, and form an additsen to the 
mass of currency* The necessary efbot 
of evrry such addition to the mass, is to 
diminish the relative vafrie of any giveii. 
portion of that mass iir excbai^e for 
.Cominediiiet. If the addition warn made 
by notes eeiivei^ible into specie, this 
diininu^^m of the relative value of any 
^iven penion of the whole mass would 
ipeedtly bring baek upon the Baidr, 







irnmi tlm notet, «• aiMh «t 
Bat if by law they are Mt m 
ocmvartiUe, of eoan^ tbif etcoot wiH not 
bo brought bftck^ bat wiU rojoaain m the 
chennet of circiilaliofi^ Until paid m agrin 
toi the Bank itself ia diichar^ of the 
billa which wore ortgioally discounted. 
Oaring the whole time ih^ remain oat, 
they perform all the ftmctions of cirea- 
lating medium ; and before they come to 
be paid in discharge ot those bills, they 
have already been followed by a new 
issue of notes in a similar operation of dis-< 
counting. Each successive advance re- 
peats the same process. If ^ whole 
sum of discounts continues at 

a given amount, there will rtmaiti per- 
fnanentiy out .in circulation a correspond- 
ing amount of paper ; and if tne amount 
of discounts is progressively increasing, 
the amount of paper, which remains out 
ki circulation over and above what is 
otherwise wanted for the occasions of the 
public, will progressively increase also, 
and the money prices of commodities will 
progressively rise. Tliis progress may 
be as indefinite, as the range of Specula* 
tion and adventure in a great commercial 
country. 

It is necessary to observe, that tfie law, 
which in this country limits the rate of 
interest, and of course ^the rate at which 
the Bank ctn legally ^discount, exposes 
the Bank to still more extensive demands 
for commercial discounts. While the 
rate of commercial pro§t is very conside- 
rably higher than five per cent, as it has 
.lately^been m many branches of our fo- 
reign trade, there is in fact nor limit to 
the demands which merchants m perfect- 
ly good capitah and of the meat prudent 
spiutc^ e ntyp ^e. may ^ mmpted lo 
mak^ipon me f ?& &romipdyioi y 

and facilitim Nor tan "fllTp 

argument or illustration place in a more 
striking point of view^tbe extant to which 
such of the Bank directors, as were exa- 
mined before the Committee, seem to 
have in theory embraced that doctrine 
upon which your Committee have made 
lihese observations, as well as the practical 
consequences to which thatHoctrine may 
lead j|n periods of a higffa spirit of com- 
adve^re, than ,tbe opinion 
wmich Mr. Vl^itmore mad Mr. Pearse 
hove delivered ; that the same confplete^ 
security to the p^ic against any excess 
in the issues or-^me Bankwou^Cxist if 
the rate of discount were redettd frodi 
five to foer, or even to three per cent# 


fvmft thNi theh(^. 

goveimor<m*di | i e t >#w^ 
it apMMi, thee tpoogb diejr Mlaslhk 
pnabiple .Imoadly' tbis ibtxw ^ea|i be be 
edtcMi of ih^ f^eeteiioii teMel ee«i. 
cordfAgto ibeireiMef 4kooeiik yei^lbey 
diiclaini the idea of eottng ep w itdil m 
whole extent ; thdagh they eletid the epy 
plications for Oie disooant e€ Inf^iliMw 
billtf to be their sole ofitfrioefOf ahulK 
dance or scarcity, they giwe yvtur Ceekt 
mittee to understand, that- id# hbi 
discount to4be fail extent ofsaeli a p fdi tfl ^ 
tions. In other words, the dieectels^fi 
not act up to the principle whieb Ihey 
represent as one perfectly sound and safe, 
and must be considerei), therefore^ as pos- 
sessing no distinct and certain rule Id 
guide theit discretion in centroUing Ihd 
amount of their circulation. 

The suspension of cash payments has 
had the efiect of committing into the* 
ha^pl of the directors the Bank of 
England, to be exercised by tbeir sole 
discretion, the important charge of sup* 
plying the country with that quantity of 
circulating medium which is exactly pro- 
portioiipd to the wants and occasions of^ 
the public. In the judgmont of the Com-* 
mitteo, that is a trust, which it is unrea- 
sonable to expect that the directors of 4be 
Bank of England should ever be able t% 
discharge. The most detailed know] Aga 
of the actual trade of the country, coni'* 
bined with the profqonid science in all tbd 
principles of money and circulation^ 
would not enable any man or set of men 
to adjust, and keep always adjusted, the 
right proportion of circulating medium in 
a country to the wants of trade. Wlfedt 
the currency consists entirely of the pro* 
cious metals, or of paper convertible at wilt 
intoithe precious metals, th^ natural pro- 
cess commerce, by establishing ex^ 
cbaDg|samoDg different q^ntriea 

of particular 

country, the proportion ohcirculatmg me- 
dium to its actual occasionsS^cording to 
that supply of the precious inh{gj[s' which 
the mines furnish to the general market of 
the world. The proportion, which k thue 
adju««ted &d yiaiiitaihed hy t he natumi 
operation of commerce, cannot be adjusted 
by any human wj^m or skill, if the 
natural system of currency and circohM^ 
tion be abandoned, omd a discretionai|f 
issuo^of ^per money substituted in ita 
stead, it k vain to think that any 
can be devifed for the exact mtei^a^of 
sneh a dkgrelioii ; ihougbsome oautiiam 





.: ^fe ' ..fefccf .wuei^9i^.ex,7 

,;jjJ|wigei. ao^^’the 
/actors oC Jh^ Bmk, 

jfM^gmejrit^ yo^ h%^n es^r• 

sti9M It^fepviiew sai^d pxtraoi^nary 4ifcre- 
liim sfnce J7d7> with an 

, Jot^ity a i^gard to the public in« 
t^p^U, acpdi^ji^^0 Ihair conceptions of it» 
* indeed forbearance in 

it less to the profit of the Jgank 
wpuM easily have admitted of, 
continuance of that.con- 
fi4^ tbe, public has so long and 

■ »0, jufidy felt in the integrity with which 
its, a£&ti'8; are directed, as well as in the 
ttnskpken stability and ample funds of 
t^t great establishment* Tliat tlieir re- 
cent policy involves great practical 
errors* which it is of the utmost public im- 
, bprtance to correct* your Committ^ are 
fully convinced ; but those errors afi||e8s 
to be imputed to the Bank directors, inan 
to l>e .stated as the eifect of a new system* 
of which, however it originated* or was 
rendered necessary as a temporary expe- 
dient* it might have been wel I if pailta- 
*ment had sooner taken into view all the 
coiisetfuences.. When your Committee 
consider that this discretionary power, of 
supplying tbe kingdom with circulating 
^lepium, haA^ been exercised under atn 
lYpinion that the paper could not be issued 
tp excess if advancedjn discounts to mer- 
i*|iants ill good bills payable at slated pe- 
liods* and likewise under an opinion that 
neither the price of bullion nor the 


course of exchanges need be adverted to, 
is^fibrding any indication w'ith respect 
to the sufficiency or excess of such paper, 
yopr Committee cannot hesitate to say, 
that these omnions of the Bank must be 
fegarded as m e great measure th^ope- 
rative ^ausc of the continuance ^ the 
present state of 

Your Computtee will now proceed to 
state, frpijy'rhe information which has 
beeen ISra before them, what appears to 
bsive bi^n the progressive increase, and 
to the presept ai^unt of the^iaper cir- 
^|i|alipp of*^Cms country, consisting pri- 
marily of the notes eff ,lhe Bank of Eng- 
l|atii4 npt at present convertible into 
epepte j. W in a secondary manner, of 
tne notes oj^ the c banke|^s w^iich 

Sffp the pptirm pf «the 

of England paper^ 


- piper, your CeMaittiel»^wiH 

: explain the reasons which induce ^hem to 
4bink that Ibe ^numpric^ amousit of:>that 
fiaper is not ' alone to be considered : as 
jpecisive of the question . as to its exc^s : 
and before, stating the amount of coun- 
try Bank paper* so far as that can be 
aaoertained, your Committee will explain 
tbeir reasons for thinking, that the amount 
of the country Bank circulation is limited 
by the amount of that of the Bank of 
England. > 

» 1 . It appears, from the accounts laid be- 

fore tl^^e Committees upon the Bank affairs 
in 1 7 Q 7 n til at for several years previous to 
the^ the average amount of 
Bank in circulation was lietwecri 

1 0,000,0ck)/. and 1 1,000,000/. hardly ever 
falling below 0,000,000/. and^ not often 
exceedingto any great amount I l,0<X>,000/. 

Tbe following abstract of the several 
accounts referred to your Commitiee, or 
ordered by your Corairittee from the 
Bank, will shew the progressive increase 
of the Notes from the year 1793 to the 
end of the last year. 

Average amount of Bank of England 
Notes in circulation in each of the 
following years : 

Nottiof /»5- aatf 
tipii;«rd«.inc>’luiiiig ' Notrf 
B4Dk Piitt Bills. under £. 5. TotiU 


X, ^ X, 

1798 ...... 11,527,2.50 1,807,502 13,534,752 

1799 12,408,522 1,653>805 U, 062,327 

1800 13,598,666 2.243,266 15,841,932 

1801 13,454,367 2,715,182 16,169,594 

1802 13,917,977 3,136,477 17,054,454 

1803 ; 12,983,477 3,864,045 16.847,522 

1804 12.62ljh48 4,723.672 17,345,020' 

IS05 ^ 12,697,35? 4,544.580 17,241,932 

1806 1 12,844,170 4,291,230 17,135,400 

1807 I 13,221,988 4,183,013 17,405,001 

1808 ...... 1 15,402,160. -4.132,420 17,534,580 

1809...... iu.i?:i,6l5 4,V^,ri355 n-t^''0l,890 


from ttjer^iSSf'^dnts (lie last half 
of the year 1809* tUe average will l>e 
found higher than for the whole year; and 
amounts to 19,880,310, 

The accounts in the Appendix give 
very detailed returns for the first four 
■months of the present year, down to the 
12th May* from which it will be found, 
that the amomit \vas then increasing, patr 
ticularly in the sfnaller Notes, 'i'he ly hole 
amount. of Bink Notes iftcirqulation,NM-: 
elusive of 939*9ii90/. of Bl^rik post Bills* 
will He fpund on the average of the two, 
Ketqrns foi' the ^th and ^ 

bp ]4,l3^^610t in Noie^^f 5/. and up* 
6473,380/* in Npttis under SL 
Wfeipg 20*309*990/* and, in- 

■■■ * 4 


rluding tiiA Bank Post BiUsi. the autn of 

; By far the most^ considerable }Mit of 
tills increase since 1798^ it is to be^ ob- 
served^ has been in the article of small 
notes, part of which must be considerftd as 
having been introduced to supply the place 
of the specie which was deficient at the 
period of the suspension of cash payments. 
It appears however that the first supply of 
small notes, which was thrown into circu- 
lation after that event, was very small in 
comparison of their present amount ; 2 $ 
large augmentation of them apaears to ' 
have taken place from the en^of the 
year 1799 to that of the yeSR^RS^and 
a very rapid increase has alscraiken place 
since the month of May in the fest year to 
the present time; the augmentation of 
these small notes from 1st Ma 3 ^ 1809 to 
the 5th of May 1810, being from the sum 
pf 4,509,470/. to the sum of 6,161,020/. 

The notes of the Bank of England are 
principally issued in advances to Govern- 
ment for the public service, and in ad- I 
vanccs to the merchants upon tlie discount 
of their bills. • 

Your Committee have had an account 
laid before them, of advances made by the 
Bank to Governipent on land and malt, | 
Exchequer Bills, and other securities, in 
every year since the suspension of cash 
payments; from which, as compared with 
the accounts laid before the Committees of 
1797, and which were then carried back 
for 20 y^^ars, it will apf^ar that the yearly 
advances of the B^nk to Government have 
upon ^ an average, since the suspension, 
been considerably lower in aniount than 
the average amount of advanced prior to 
that event, and the, amount of|those ad- 
vance^in tljfiJUwo last ^yea^, ; though 
grefrter iii amourl th an |Jho^oy soiy ^^eanr 
immediately preAigmgny^a less tkan It was^ 
for any of the six years preceding the re- 
st riclion of cash paynjems. • 

With respect to the aniount of commer- 
cial. discounts, your Committee did not 
think it proper to require from the Direc- 
tors of a disclosure of their ab- 

solute ant^^t, being a part of their pri- 
vate transactions as a coifiSfercial Corn- 
pan;^ pf: which, wit^uf^urgent reason, it 
djd^ot^eni rijjht to^emand a disclosure. 
The late Governor and Deputy Governor 
however, at the desire of your Gommitiee,, 
furnished a com paptive scale, iii pro^i-es^ 
stee numbers, shewing the^ncrea|e of the 
amount of tlieir discounts ffoniritte yctfr^ 
1790 to 1809, both inclusive* They ntadtt 


It request, w 

have tlAt 

tbi#documeii#ull^iek>t boiliadiif jp^ublic ; 
the' ComUiitiee^lbe^ore' 
rf in the » A’pfk^dht tb '^fie {Irdaefit ^Ee&wt, 

: bat^'have^ retJUiriiiM^^ 

Committee hdt^yer liiNrfe t6 Waft iii^ 
fal terms, that the amottnt%Fdllls 
been progressively hicreasMg iinbi d|e 
year 1796 ; and that thei| Uulount in 'the 
last 5 ’ear (1809) bears a very hlgfi jprobdr- 
tiott to their largest amount in sdtiy j^r 
preceding 1797. Upon this part|el!l^ 
subject, your Committee are Only anxi- 
ous to remark, that the largest amoiini of 
mercantile discounts by the Bank, if it 
could be considered by itself, ought never, 

in their judgment, to be regarded as aoy 
other than a great public benefit ; and that 
it is only the excess of paper currency 
thereby issued, and kept out in circula- 
tion^ which is to be considered as the evif.* 
]wt your Committee must npt oixrit tb 
state one very important principle, that 
the mere numerical return of the amoujit 
of Bank notes out in circulation, ca;nnot be * 
considered as at all deciding the question 
whether such paper is or is not excessive. 

It is necessary to have iKcourse to other 
i tests. The same amount of piaper may at 
one time be less than enough, and at ano- 
ther time more. The quantity of cuijeii* 
dy required will vary in somfc degree witfe ^ 
the extent of trade; and the increase of 
our trade, which hafi taken place since the 
suspension, must have occasioned some 
increase in the quantity of our Cirrency. 
But the quantity of currency bears no 
fixed proportion to the quantity of commo- 
dities; and any inferences proceeding 
upon such a supposition would be entirely* 
erroneous. The efiective currency of the 
country depends upon the quickness of 
circuUation, and the number of eit^ianges 
perfol^ ^gd in a givp a^ime, as welkin upon 
its all the cir- ^ 

cumstances, which have\a tendency to 
quicken or to retard the nt^of circula- 
tion, render the same amount ofirfairrency 
more or less adequate to the wants of 
trade. . A much sqjj^lei* amouiiP is re- 
quired inTa high st^ o(^u^bUc credit, 
than when alarms iq^ake individuals call 
in their advances, iusd provide against ac-J 
cidents by boarding; and in a ^ 

commercial security and private 
deiiifi^, than when mutual distrust di^ 
couf ages peeiMliary ai^ngementa finr h&y 
distant time.«t3at, ut^ alh'tlft ^aMn 
ambmt 6f ^iitrfebcy will be 



^ vAm 

A#; ipve^ inoaey *iite4kk»f9 piNtftM iotmaiiag^ 
^ ^d eco2M>B»ki9g:tl|^ ckcaip* 

l^lYg mfNiiiim« Ifoir 

tlk^ 1^ imfmv^iiienftft 
. t^je takj^ pk^ of late yeeraiti tlurooeit* 
tryj and particularly in diairtct of LqHr 
deal, wi^li reg^d.^ to the use and economy 
mooey* a^|3cmlg bankers^ and in the mode 
of udjustiug cofimeroial |»aymeiits> must 
ogve had a nm^ greater e&ct than has 
ll^berUtvbheii ascribed to them^ in render^ 
sog the sme sum adequate to a much 
gfeatervuinount of trade utid payments 
than fbniierly# Some of those improve- 
fUeots wiil be found detailed in the eri^ 
denpe : they consist principally in tlie in- 
cxeased use of bankers drsi'ts in the com- 
Oaon payments of London; the conlri- 
uanceof bringing ;aU such drafLs daily to a 
common reGCptacie, vvhere ihtry are ba- 
Ipnced against each other ; tne inter- 
medtate agency of biJl-brokers; and se- 
vei'al other changes in the practice of 
Lemdon bankers^ are to same eilect« of 
^ orenderiiig it unnecessary for them to-keep 
so large a deposit of money as formerly. 
’Widtin tbe.Lofidoxi distrieWit ^ould cer«^ 
teinly appear, 4hat a smaller sum of 
money is required than' formerly, to per* 
form the same number of exchanges and 
amoj|ni qf pay ment4» if the rate of prices 
had remained the same. It is material 
also to observe, that both the policy of the 
Bank of England itself, and the competi 
tfon of the country bank pajper, have 
tended do compress the paper of the Bank 
of England, more and more, within Lon- 
don and the adjacent district. All these 
cVdumstances most have co-operated to 
render a smalleraugmentatiou of Bank of 
Bnglaad paper necessary to supply 
demands of our increased trade than might 
Otherwise bare been required; and y^iew 
how im^i^sibJe it is^.iVoHi the nurs^mcal 
amount alone of tbra pa(lWf;"Uk^« p9i(hine(nce 
whether it is e^essive or not : a more sure 
criterion mui^C^e resorted to ; and such a 
criteifo4«,f,;rbur Committee have already 
abewn, is only to be found in the state of 
itbe exehanga$, ai^^ the price of Gold 
■ Bfdlmn* . . c- ' 

Ocular circisinstances of the two 
are so ren^arkabie in the re- 
P our circulation, 1793 and 
1797, tbijjpr gfreat light upon the principle 
whiebyoillli^pilBm haveiasiftatfid. 

^ In pio 

by A i» 4li# 

\ o cfxiaeQu^ 


iotM 

anici upon thal of Lendaa.> The 
Bngland did^ not think it advMde to 
large theit tasM this increased 

daaiaiid,and iheir notes, previously issued, 
circulating fosa freely in consequence of 
the ali^rm that prevailed, proved msnffi*» 
ctent for the fieceesary paymeoSs. « In 
this crisis, parlkumnt applied a remedy, 
very similar, in itseffin^t, to an enlarge- 
ment of the advances and issues of the 
Bank ; a loan of exchequer bills was au- 
thorised to be made to as many mercan- 
tile persons, giving good security, as should 
apply fqr them; and the confidence which 
this mesqnre diffused, as well as the in- 
creased^f.^i^ which it afforded of obtain- 
ing Bank Vfotes through the sale of the 
exchequer^ills, speedily relieved the dis- 
tress^ both of London and of the country 
Without hfiering an opinton upon the ex- 
pediency of the partiedlaT mode in which 
this operation was effected, your Commit- 
tee think it an important iiiastration of the 
principle, that an enlarged accommodation 
IS the true retnedy tor that occasional 
failure of confidence in the country dis- 
tricts, to which our system of paper credit 
is unavoidably exposed. 

The circumstances which occurred hi 
I the beginning of the year 1797, were 
very similar to those of* 179S;— 4in alarm 
of invaatOR, a run opon the country Banks 
for gok), the failure of some of them, and 
a run opon the Bank of England, forming 
a crisis like that of 1793, for which per- 
haps, an effectual rgmedy might have been 
{U'ovided, if the Bank of^Eogland bad had 
courage to extond instead of restrictbtg its 
accommodatioRs ami issue of notea Some 
few persoiisrit appears from the Heport of 
the Seoeei<0ommitteeof the Lords, w^ere of 
this o^ioil at the tiim;^iillsL.the^l^e go- 
T|jgrnog c^ d^,i^^ ;ot of the Bank 


yow th^ they. Mid 

maii^of the dtrectore, are now satistied 
froraiSte ex|^eriei»ce^of the year 1797, that 
the diminution of their notes in that emer- 
gency increased tite public distress: an^ 
opinion in the; correctness of which your 
Committee entirely concur* 

It appears to your Committee, that the^ 
exponeuca of^&tjB Bank of. England in that 
year, 1*793 and' I99X' conteasted: tait^ Uie 
facto wh^ itow belea a^Med in the'Jtc^- , 
sea* nfKR!^ snggesto a datinction moat 
impom^^to be* Jnpt'ih mewr between 
that deiQMid UfMMi tho; B a ak for gold for 
the of othe ^deiu|ift^ chmujek of 

;cti%«dafto}i; aow o ti n ies £<4t»y great sad 
h ai ihpa .. ' mm,- ^.iliiiefe it oi^casioned k/y a 
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tempor^y df cdnfid^ttce^ and that 
drain apM the Bank tar gold which grows 
CHit of an tiniavoarai}l6 state of tlte foreign 
exchanges* The former^ while the BMk 
maintains its high credit/ seems likely to 
l>e best relieved by a jodiciotis increase of 
accomodation to the country ; the latter, 
so long as the Bank does not pay in specie, ! 
ouglit to suggest to the directors a ques- 
tion, whether their issues may not be al* 
ready too abundant* 

Your Committee have much satisfaction 
iij tlnnking, that the directors are per-* 
fectly aware that they may err by a too 
scanty supply in a period of st^^nt cre- 
dit. And your Committee S^piSscly 
opinion* that although it ougfili to be the 
general policy of the Bank i^rectors to 
diminish tl>eir paper in the event of the 
long continuance of a high price of bul- 
lion and a very unfavourable exchange, 
j et it is essential to the commercial inte- 
rests of this country, and to the general 
fulfilment of those mercantile engage- 
ments which a free issue of paper may i 
have occasioned, that the accustomed de- 
gree of accommodation to the merchants 


sliould not be suddenly and materially re- 
duced ; and that if any general and seri- 
ous difficulty or apprehension on this sub- 
ject should arise, it may, in the judgment 
of your Committee, be counteracted with- 
out danger,* and with advantage to the 
public, by a liberulilj^ in the issue of Bank 
of England paper proportioned to the ur- 
gency of the particular occasion. Under 
such circum8taiicq^> it belongs to the Bank 
to talge likewise into their owO'^consider- 
ation, how far it may be fwacticable, 
consistently with a due regard ter the im- 
mediate interests of ihe publHs 9&FfiGe, 
rather>srredjiceVheir pap^r by w gradual 
reddSuM of th^ H 
ment, than by tomodd^ly abridging the 
discounts to me merchants* : , 

a, 'Before your Co|mnittee* procelfd to 
detail what they have colieeted with rch 
spect to the amount of countiy Bank 
papes*, they must obfierve» that so long as 
the cash payments of the* Bank are sus- 
pended, the whole paper cf ti he country 
hpiikers is cuperstroctjfRr^ratsed^ 
thej^ndaiioti of the^*|riB^^ 4>f the Bm 
Tjkmcmie cbeehfiwhich the 
coQLvertibil^^ tWo ^ spedfv nnder o better ' 
aysteeif provides Cgainst tlm expest ; 
paiit of the papej^bcuteiion, 1e, d 
the pres^ syiM^ f rovidi^ ^ 

excess of country Ba^ pm^r, fcy 
tenibaily intb Bank ef pgliid pnpntl ' 


If in ex^ost in a co^ipi 

'try dktrict| Wiflid eirculatioiit 

does not ekbced rti diic pr^^ 
ddtl be a local rise of prices ill i(hat ebuSK 
try dt&|^ict, biut prices in Londch writ re-- 
main as before/ > Thofe who haVO ^0 
country paper ill their bunds will ptefoif 
buying in Lonoon wliere thinjgs 
cheaper, and will therefore rettbH tbal 
country paper upon the beyaker who imetf 
it* and will demand from liinl Bai^ of 
England notes or bills upon hoittdm ; tmd 
thus, the excess ef country paper being 
continually returned upon ihe issuers ibr 
Bank of &igland paper, the quantity of 
the latter necessarily and effectually liisifts 
the quantity of the former. This is tllus^ 
trated by the account which 1ms been 
ready given of the excess, and subsequent 
limitation, of the paper of the Scotch 
Banks, about the year 1703^ If the Bank 
of England paper itself should at any 
during the sotpension of cash payments^ 
be issued to excess, a oorresponding ex- 
cess may be issued of country Bank paper 
which will not be checked; the foonda*- 
tion being enlarged, the supefatrncture ad- 
mits of a pixiportionate extension. And 
thus, under such a system, the excess of 
Bank of England paper will produce ita 
efiket upon prices not merely in the fatio 
of its own increase, bot in a much higher 
proportion. 

It has not been in the^wer of your 
Cdinmittee to obtain sutbl information: ax 
might enable them to state, with aafjr^ 
thing like accuracy, the amount of coma- 
try Bank paper in circulation. But they 
are led to infer from all the evkkmce they 
have been able to procure on this sutgec^ 
not only that a great number of new coult/ 
try Banks has been established within 
thesa last two years, but also thft the 
amomt of issues of those which are of an 
older\ unding hap jQj^eneral bean very 
coryadliaOlJ "IffSieasecN/ whilst on Uie 
other hand, the high sta^. of raercanftiln 
and public credit, the prop^wtioiiate fti- 
cility of iconvertigg at shortSaKgioa alt 
public and commercial securities ipto Bkfik 
of England paper, jo^ed to tlie prMterniicn 
generally givmi within tbuniimits of ittf^ 
own circulation to ^ paper bf a Well- 
established counti^Bahk 0^ 

Sank'of En^and/mveip^ 
dered ietiec^ssiry^fb^^iKMn to kee] 

.•asoBalde dtetettf 
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Irf Bluriks^ conisisting of tpeoio aUd Ba^fe 
<jr Snghnd pap«r> I# nciich lesil «t thjB 
period, under a ciroolttion Vasily incfOaiied 
^ extent, than it wal befoco the reitrio 
tion of 17^7. The tempitatiaii to enablifth 
country Banks, and issue^romissory notea, 
has thorelore greatly increased. Sonae 
conjQi|iM as |o the probable total amouni 
of ilii i pU ^aes, or at least as to their recent 
iperealO, may tie formed, as your Com- 
mitlbee p^pccive, from the amount of the 
duties paid for stamps on the rei*4<)uable 
noies^oi country Bapk# in Great Britain. 
The total amount of these duties for the 
year ended on the 1 0th of October 180>{, 
appears to have been GO, 5221. I5r. Sd. and 
for the year ended pn the lOih of October 
1S09, 175,129^. 17s, 7d. It must, however, 
be observed, that on the 10th of October 
|gOS, these duties experienced an aug* 
mentation somewhat exceeding one-third; 
*snid that some regulations were made, im- 
pssihg limitations with respect to the re- 
issue of all notes not exceeding 2L 2s., the 
efiect of which has been to produce a 
^much more than ordinary demand for 
stamps or notes of thi$ denomination within 
the year ]d09« Owing to this circum- 
stance, it appears impossible to ascertain 
what may have been the real increase in 
the circulation of the notes, not exceeding 
within the 'last year; but wit|) 
Inspect to ctie notes of a nigiier value, no 
alteration having been made in the law as 
to their re-issae, the following conipari$^n 
aflSirds the best statement that can be col- 
lected from the documents before the 
Committee, of the addition made m the 
ye|r 1809 to the number of those notes. 
Number of Country Bank Notes exceed- 
ing 2/. 2t. each, stamped in the years 
ended the 10th of October I808,^and 
10th o| October 1809, respectiveU% 
1808. ^09. 



2, apsJiaol ex- 

ce©diiigwe.5 5^. 666,071 

Exceeding notex- 

ceedioc 198,47^ 

Exceedhik ^*^9, and not em 

ee9dit^t£.30 

Skoeeding J^.30, and nplrex- ^ 

€fladiiu|U4j6.jiiO-: c 

and not ax- 
onnjBiyXlOO 

that the noted , in th^ two 
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attdc^ and such as are foost 
0mmm fy the* circulation of 

of mi loi. 
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£altiiougl| second cUss^ liimre is a 

consi^arabter mioiher of 20l.] and| even 
oipittiOg altogether fo>m ^ comparisoa' 
notes of the ttiree last classes, the issue 
of which your Committee understands is 
in fact confined to the chartered Banks of 
Scotland, the result would be, thati exclu- 
sive of any increase in the number of notes 
ui^er 2/. 2s. the amount of country bank 
paper stamped in the year ended the loth 
of October 1 809, b«\f exceeded that of the 
year ended on the 10th of October 1808, 
•in the sum of 3,095,340/. Your Com- 
mittieevcan form no positive conjecture as 
to the gdhrint of country bank paper can- 
c eHu4<ml4^X^tbdrawn from circulation in 
the coursel^ the last year. But consider- 
ing that it] is the interest and practice of 
the country bankers to use the same notes 
as long as possible ; that, as the law now 
stands, there is no limitation of time to the 
re-issuing of those not exceeding 21. 2s . ; 
and that all above that diiiount are re- 
issuable for three years from the dale of 
their first issuing ; it appears difiieult to 
suppose that the amount of notes above 
21. 2s. cancelled in 1809, could be equal 
to the whole amount stamped in 1 SOS ; 
but even upon that supposition, there 
would still be an increase tor 1H09 in the 
notes of 5L and tO/. alone, to the amount 
above specified oC 3,095,340/., to which 
must be added an inctease within the 
same period of Bank of England notes lo 
the amount of about 1,500,000/., making 
in the year 1809, an addition in the w^bole 
of between four and fife millions to the 
circulation of Great Britain alone, deduct- 
ing only the gold which may have been 
withdrawn in the course of that year from 
actual circulation, which cannot have been 
very considerable, and al- 

in the aulbunt 
oTsuch country papciv Bs, though stamped 
may not be in actpal circulation. This 
increase in Aie genial paper currency in 
lest year, even* auer these deductions, 
would probably be little short of the 
amount which in almost any OM year, 
since the discovery of America, has been 
added to the carculatiiig coin of the whole 
of Eurdpe* "!Sl^^ugh, as your Committee 
has already had eteasion to^ observ# no 
certain conefosion cffi^idUrawn 
nomj[Vica{ amount of pap^ in circulation, 
.CKmsii^red, abstractedly iromall other oir- 
cumstances, either as paper being 

in exe^eflb or stil) Jesf aa'bMbe pjnoportioi^ 
,4^sttch>ttces#; yet they must remarJL 
aiiii^<bo4ct,afv^y great and rapw 
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tnireiit' in i^liibled to ai i %II)i(t 

a^d 1at$i6$$ided^^W^ tiiraffi^ of . 

dobs allbrd 1*^6 ^i^v^mefil m tliis Icin^om f iii' t%a samb 
stV6hgbjii cbdfifittitory ovfdehicb^ p^ro^cfrtidn^ ia-^yoor Committee 

from tlib tv^iat of ibme adequat e cheeky the rbf erii "as speedily a^ :possible> lb b|ie 
issdels of sdcli ^a'f^er have not been re- foiiner 
straiAed within their propbr limits. itist>ect : cqnvVhocd 

Ybiir Committee cannot quit this part ktiy thing l^e a perman;^^ 
oT the Subject without Further observing, departure frooi that pfactice iniw^ 
that the addition of between four and five mateiy lead 16 results, whieh ahie^lg 
millions sterling to the paper crrculation atbndaht calamitjes, would be ^ 

of this country, has doubtless been made ^ oT the system itself; and on tl^ otiier, 
at a very small expence to the parties is-* that such an event would be the mbrb jm 
suing it, only about 100,000 /./TiaVing be depredated, as it is only in a cbuh(||5^ 
been paid thereupon in stampsrtii^ihe re- like this, where good faiio, both public 
venue, and probably for the . i c?asoii^» al- and private, is h^d so h%h, and whevi^ 
ready stated, no corresponding deposits of under the happy union of liberty and 

f old or Bank of England notes being law, property and the securities oY eveiry 
eenied by the country banks necessary description by which it is represented, ar<e 
to support their additionalissues. These equally pYotected against the encroacli- 

E arties therefore, it may be fairly stated, meiits of power and the violence of pppu* 
ave been enal^ed under the protection of lar commotion, that the advantages of ^9 
the law, which virtually secures them system, unaccompanied with any oT its 
against such demands, to create within dangers, can be permanently enjoyed, and 
the last year , or 15 months, ^t a very carried to their fullest extent. * 

trifling expence, and in a manner almost Upon a review of all the facts and 
free from all present risk to their respec- sonings which have been submitted to me 
tive credits as dealers in paper money, consideration of your Committee in the 
issues of that article to the amount of course of their enquiry, they have formed 
several millions, operating, in the first in- an opinion, which they submit to ^ the 
stance and in their hands, as capital for House That there is at present an ex* 
their own benefit, and tvhen used as such cess in the paper circulation of this caun^ ^ 
by them, falling into and in succession try, of which the most unequivocal symp* 
mixing itself with the mass of circulation tom is the very high pricAof bullioh, and 
of which the value in exchange for all next to that, the lo^ state of the cohtmcii- 
other commodities is gAdually lowered in tal exchanges; that this 'excess is to bfe- 
proportion as thatinass is augmented. If ascribed to^he want of a sufficient ch^dk 
your Committee could be of opinion that and control in the issues of paper flrbm 
the wisdom of parliament wduld not be the bank of England ; and originally;^ to 
directed to apply a proper remedy to a the suspension of cash payments, wbic|l 
state ^ unnatural, and teeming, removen the natural and true control, 

if i^t^^rrected in timef with ultimate For^upon a general view of the subject, 
consequences so prejudliCteVtvf t^ie public your Committee are of opinion, that no 
welfare, th^y would not hesitate to de- safe^ certain, and constantly adeqq^e pro- 
claro an opinion, that some«mode ought vision against an .excess of paper cwren(^, 
to be derived of enabHng, the state to par- either occasional or permanent, can be. 
tlcipate much more largely in the profits found, except in the convertibility of ^ 
accruinjg from the preisent system ; but as such paper into specie. Your. Cpmqiitl^^ 
this is by no means the policy they wish cannot, therefore, but see reason tp rpgi'pt, 
to recommend, “they will conclude their that the suspension of cash p^inc^ts, 
observations on this parWf»the subject, which, im^the moft^'^avourA^le 1^^^ 
by observing, that injpriSporticin as they which it can FTe vie: 3 ^ed, v^§*opVy ^ . 

moaiffiitlv agre^yv^ithifljr. Adam Smith ari5 porary measure, ha» been' -ponlip^ 

"SlRne most abJewnters ah<f statesmen of iongj and particbTarly, thatby 
this couniry, in considering a paptr cir- her in, which the pre^nt continumg. ^ 
culatibit coriataritly jonvertiW^^ Mn^eci, the cnaracter^sh^^ have iM^ 

as one of the^reatest brajitic^^^ glvcd to^thf 4 perihaneht^r hneas^^tt^ 

khehls whicE can be made in iit^p^liucil CommU^ee cqpceive that it 

qhd Sqmertic edoiiomy of any stateTla^ out, in detafclEte 

fe ^6#hg the esiablishh^eWdf CouhV iinsadv^^^ fltiust' rc^t to thift 

you xviu^Appcndir, "" 
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Your CoiattiRtee therefore* bavHtg very 
aptiiiously andHeliberately considered this 
suhji^ot* report it to (he House as their opi*^ 
nion# That the system of the circutatiag 
medium of; this country ought to be 
brought back* with as much speed as is 
cbmpatible with a wise and necessary cau* 
tion* to the original principle of cash JPOy* 
meats at the option of the holder of^nk 
paMr. 

YourCotnmitteebave understood that re- 
medies* or palliatives* of a different nature* 
have been projected ; such as, a compul- 
sory limitation of the amount of Bank ad* 
vancGs^d discounts* during the continu- 
ance- of tne^suspension* or* a compulsory 
1 im i tation during the same period , of the rate 
of Batik profits and dividends* by carrying 
the..surplus of profits above that rate to.ihe 
public account. But* in the judgment of 
your Committee* such indirect schemes* for 
palliating tbepossible evils resulting from 
the suspension of cash payments* would 
prove wholly inadequate for that purpose* 
because the necessary proportion could 
never be*adjusted* and if once fixed* might 
aggravate very much the inconvcuiencies 
of a temporary pressure ; and even if their 
efficacy could be made to appear* they 
would be objectionable as a most hurtful 
and improper interference with the rights 
of commercial prj^perty. 

According to the best judgment yom* 
Committee has been enabled to form* no 
sufficient remedy for the present, or securi- 
ty for the future* can be pointed out* except 
the repeal of the law which suspends the 
cash payments of the Bank of JEngland, 

In effecting so important a change* your 
Committee are of opinion that some diffi- 
culties must be encountered* and that there 
are some contingent dangers .to Vhe Bank* 
.against wfiiqbLlt ought most carefully and 
8trongly"to be gifarded/'But pll those may 
be effectually provided for* by entrusting 
to the discretion pf the Bank itself the 
charge of conducting and completing the 
operation* and by allowing to tne Bank so 
ample a period of time for condooting it* 
as will be more than sufficient to effect its 
completion. To the discretion* experience* 
and iaiegn^^S( the directors of the Bank* 
your CommitteS^elieve that par%ment 
may safely entrust of efmtiijgi; 

that which parliament in its wisdom 
, deteAmne upon as necessary to be eflopted ; 
and that tlie directors^of tmt great institu- 
tion* farJit^in omeking ihetiWves a party 
^ v..^ V who have atemporary interest in 

restorati||"^ the jpapev iia the le^ ataapijr m\\ take a mudt 

'^mardiof therein. „ 


f j|uhtry* from any such general excess of 
Currency as lowers its relative value. The 
effect of such an augmentation of prices 
Upon all money transafrttons for time; the 
unavoidable injury suffered by annuilants* 
and by creditors of evei^ description* both 
priva4>e and public; the unintended advaa- 
tage gained by govertiment and all other 
debtees;, are consequences too obvious to 
^ require proof* and too repugnant to justice 
tb be left without remedy. By rar the 
most important portion of this effect iq>- 
pears to your Committee to be that which 
IS cofomunicated to the wages of common 
ebuntry- labour* the rate of which* it is well 
known* adapts itself more slowly to the 
changes which happen in the value of 
mdbey* than the price of any other species 
of labour or commodity. And it is enough 
for your Committee to allude to some 
classes of the public servants* whose pay* 
if once raised in consequence of a depre- 
ciation of money, cannot so conveniently be 
reduced again to its former rate* even after 
money shall have recovered its value. The 
\^ture progress of these inconveniencies 
wd evils* if not checked* must at no great 
distance of time* work a practical convic- 
tion upon the minds of all those who may 
stilt doubt their existence; but even if 
their progressive increase were less proba- 
j)le than it appears to your Committee* they 
paflnot help expressing an opinion* that 
the integrity aril honour of parliament are 
concerned, nof to authorize* longer than is 
required by imperious necessity* the con- 
tinuance in thisgreat commercial country 
of a system of circulation* ^ which that 
natural check dr controul is absent which 
maintains the value of money* and* by the 
permanency of that common gtandard of 
value* secures the substantial justice and 
faith of monied contracts and obligaitions 
between man and man. 

Yol^ Comiqittee moreover beg leave 
ta advert to the tempt;ptioa to resort to 
a depireciation even of the value of the 
^jd coin by an alteration of the stand- 
^d*< to wtrrch parliament itself might be 
sobjeefed by a great and long continued 
c^xcess^f paper. Th%:ha8 been the resourse 
m untlj^rsifcb circum-^ 

s|a|tc^s, anois the obvious and most easy 
feakMy to the evil h^question. But it is 
utiife'cssai'y to dwell on the breach of pub- 
; Ue dereliction of a primary duty 

■ipf which would tpiuijfestly 

be fipplied^ tile reduction of 

com standard of tbe 
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Tiewof the permanent int^»|L of the Bank, 
as indissolobly blended Imh those of the 
public. The particular mode of gradually 
effecting the resumption of cash payments 
ought therefore, in the opinion of yoiir 
Committee, to be left in a great measure to 
the discretion of the Bank, and parliament 
ought to do little more than to fix, defini- 
tively, the time at which cash payments are 
to become as before compulsory. The 
period allowed ought to be ample, in order 
that the Bank directors may feel their way, 
and that, having a constant watch upon the 
varying circumstances that ought ^'guide 
them, and availing themselves dhly of fa- 
vourable circumstances, they may tread 
back their steps slowly, and m Ay preserve 
both the course of their own affairs as a 
company, and that of public and commer- 
cial credit, not only safe but unembarrassed. 

4?S^ith this view, your Committee would 
suggest, that the restriction on cash pay- 
ments cannot &fely be removed at an 
earlier period than two years from the 
present time ; but your Committee are of 
opinion, that early provision ought to be 
made by parliament for terminating, by 
the end of that period, the operation of the 
several statutes which have imposed and 
continued that restaict ion. 

In suggesting this period of two years, 
your Committee have not over-looked the 
circumstance, that, as the law stamis at 
present, the Bank would be compelled to 
pay in cash at the end of six months after 
the ratification of a definitive treaty of 


peace ; so that if peace were to be con- 
cludedovithin that period, the recommenda- 
tion of your Committee might seem to have 
the eftbet of postponing, instead of accele- 
rating the resumption of payments. But 
j'Our^jTJjJ^mittee are of opinion, that if 
peace were immediately to be^ratified, in 
the present slate of our circulation it wmuld 
be mqst hazardous to compel tlie Bank to 
pay cash in six months, and would be 
found wholly impracticable. Indeed, the 
restoration of peace, by opening new fields 
of commercial enterprise, would multiply 
instead of Abridging the demands upon the 
Bank for discouiii;, and would ..i^ender it pe- 
liarly distressing to the^mmerciarwotld 
if the^ank were SuddsSffTy ancTniaterialVy 
Strict t heir>1ftt8^. Youf Coimn i ttee 
are therefore of opinion, that even if 
shcmld intervene, two yeaifs shotrld ' be 
given Bank for resuttiifefg its pay- 

meiiits j but e«iii if ttoc Vaf^^u^'b^ 


Your Committee have not been indif- 
ferent to the consideration of the possible^ 
occurenceof politiCalcircumstances, which 
may be thought hereafter to furnish an 
argument in favotu* of syme prolongation 
of the proposed period of resuming cash 
payments, or even»in favour of a new laar 
for their temporary restriction after the 
Bank shall have opened. They afe^ how- 
ever, far from anticipating a necessity, even 
in any case, of returning to the present 
system. But if occasion for a new mea- 
sure of restriction could be supposed at 
any time to arise, it can in no degree be 
grounded, as your Committee think, on 
any state of the foreign exchanges, (which 
they trust that they have abundantly/ 
shewn the Bank itself to have the general 
power of controlling,) but on a political 
slate of things producing, or likely very 
soon to produce, an alarm at home, leading 
to so indefinite a demand for cash for do- 
mestic uses as it must be impossible for Sny 
Banking Establishment to provide against. 

A return to the ordinary system of bank- ^ 
ing is, on the very ground of the late 
travagant fall of the exchanges and hign^ 
price of gold, peculiarly requisite. That 
alone can effectually restore general confi- 
dence in the value of the circulating 
medium of the kingdom ; and the serious 
e?q[>ectation of this eve*nt must enforce a* 
preparatory reduction of ihe quantity of 
paper, and all other measure! w^hich accord 
with the true principles of Banking. ’ The 
anticipation of the time when the Bank 
will be constrained to open, may also ' 
be expected W contribute to the improve- 
ment of the exchanges ; whereas a post- 
ponement of this era, so indefinite as that- 
of six months after the termination of the 
war, and especially in the event of an 
exchange . continuing to fall, ^hlch 
more and more would generally vm per- 
ceived to arise from an excess of paper, and 
a consequent depreciation of it) may lead, 
under an unfavourable state of public aflairs, 
to such a failure of confidence (and es- 
pecially anlong foreigners) in the dcstermin- 
ation of parliament to enforce a return to 
the professii^l^andard^pf the measure of 
payments, as^tiay serve to precipitate the 
funber fall of the exchanges, and lead to 
cohisequences at pn^c the most discredi- 
table and disastroAs. 

' A^ details of the best mode 

of r^Wiimig to cash payments ought tqi 
he left to the discretipn of the Bank of 


prolonged,/ ca^ pAy me shouW'^Ve-i EndlAnd, as afteady stated, certain pi^ 
sumed by dieend of that period.' ^visions w^d be necessary* under theSiu- 
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oC parllameiit, both for the conyo* 
oioiice of the Bank itself^ and fcur the se- 
cui*ity of the other bankitig esiahliiihments 
in this country and in Ireland. 

Your Coinmittee coiiceivo it may be 
convenient for tb4f ^auk to be permitted 
to issue notes under tl^e value of BL for 
sonie litUe time after; it had resum^ 
meatamspecie. 

^ ^ It will be convenient also for the char- 
tered Banks oif Ireland and Scotland, and 
all the * country Banks, that they shenld 
not be compelled to pay in specie until 
some time after the resumption of p^ty- 
ments in cash by the Bank of England; 
but that they should continue for a short 
period upon their present footing, of being 
liable to pay their ^wn itot.es on demand 
in B^k of England paper. 


APPENDIX- 

Miwtes of Evidence taken before the 
Select Committee appointed to en- 
quire into the cause of the high price 
of Gold Bvillion, and to take into 
■^consideration the state of the Circu- 
lating Medium, and of the Exchanges 
between Great Britain and foreign 
parts. 

* Februari/ 22, \S\0, 

* J^RANcra Horner, Esq. in the Chair. , 

Aaron Asher Qoldsmid, Esq. Partner in 
the;. House pf Mopatta and Goldsmid, 
Bjulliofi BroljLers ; called in, and exa- 
mined. 

^WhatHs the present pricif?*of gold ? — 
standard gold ; foreign gold coin 
is Comparatively higher. 

.On what account i — Being more sale- 
able in foreign countries, on account of 
being more portable. * 

iou mean it is higher in proportion 
to ite mfcrinaic value } — Yes. 

On what account? — B^g more sale- 
:abU in the state of coin on the continent, 
. apd of there being moi'e markeis for gold 
IQ coin ^an in bars. 

. What is the difference, between the 
^ 1 ^ gold in fon^n coin and gold in 
? — ^The .present difieaeid!e between 
and Portugal gold in coin aud 
isabout per oz. ; it varies 
r considerably with the d^ands^of tbedif- 
#Sii 7 C^ti^kets, but generally the price of 
foreign goldecoia is higher thao^bar gbid ; 

being BOW 8s. 
and Par^igi4 gold 4lv I2s., gold in 
l^fHrould be fr#i^b 4/. 12s. v^eiaas.;tbe 


present per o». Portugal 

gold U abot|t Im same fineness as. our 
standards « 

What is the, fineness of Spanish gold 
coin? — From to 4| grains worse than 

standard, making about 49. difierence in 
value. 

What is the diflference between any 
other foreign gold coin and gold in bar 
Those two being the most current articles, 
it would be best to have them as the cri*> 
teripn. 

.What is tlie fineness of ducats and 
Frencb^old coin?~Dutch ducats better 
6 grains louii! d’ors worse grain, and 
napoleons the same. 

In what degree are tliese current articles 
of traffic ?. — Perhaps louis dfors and na- 
poleon d’ors are the most current of the 
three; neither frederick d’ors nor Dutch 
ducats are much seen. * 

State the dif&reiice between the value 
of these articles in the ^bape of coin, 
and bullion of the same fineness. — They 
have at present no extrinsic value as coin. 

What ‘do you conceive to be the rea- 
son wdiy Spanish and Portugal coin is 
higher than bar gold at present, and not 
French and Dutch coin? — There is a 
greater variety of markets in the present 
circumstances for Spanish and Portugal 
coin than for Frenr;h and Dutph. 

How long has the price of bullion or 
foreign gold coin been what you have 
stated r— The prices fluctuated consider- 
ably in the course of last year, but have 
been unusually high fiy* about a year and 
half. 

How much have they fluctuated ? — I 
think about (i or 7s . ; never above | or 
2s. higher than they are at present. 

Can you smf what tables are most 
perfect in. .your judgment?— Tliose pub- 
lished by Wettenball arc likely to be 
correct ; they are made i'rom our reports 
to the person who furnishes, him with the 
prices. 

Is that price derived by Wettenhall 
from the, information of others, or only 
from your reports to him ?-— From, ours 
alone. 

Are • those^ pSkes always real paces 
taken frour actuaTIk^nsactions, or ar^^bey 
ever only noininalTSWIlhtiays 
pricey. "■ 

In what . maiuier do you form a state- 
muni of t^ price is^ never but 

one ,prif« for gold a»daUve(l^ n 

1/ Caiii you idways buy and sell al. 
P^^rtces, or nearlgr so*, which, you repovt ? 
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—-When there u.iiot eiu^jjjLdbiie to con- 
stilute a market, no pNI^^^HPO^prinlmi ; 
as will frequently be seen in the list* 

What amount of sales constitute' a 
mark^ for that purpose? — No precise 
quantity, but always a quantity of some 
consideration. 

How often are these lists published ?*^ 
On Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Have not you, in various instances, 
found that you could neither buy nor sell 
at tlje prices quoted by you in the lists? 
— Enough was always doing at the time* 
of their being prmled, or previously to 
that, to constitute a market. * 

Have the prices been marked latterly? 
— The price of dollars have, and very 
lately the prices of dollars and .doubloons. 

Has the price of gold in bar been 
quoted lately ?— I am not certain. 

Why has it not ?~Becau8e the trans- 
actions in bar gold can only be made at 
stated times. is necessary, previously 
to the permission from Government to 
export gold in bars, that the proprietors 
should swear, before the courf of alder- 
men, that it is melted from foreign coin ; 
and it is consequently only at the period 
of that court^s assembling that any con- 
siderable quantity of bar gold can be 
bought or sold. 

Is not th^court of aldermen open every 
week at least for that purpose ?— The 
time of its meeting in sufficient numbers 
is, I believe, uncertain. 

Js that the only reason why the price 
of gold in bars has not been quoted latter- 
ly in«the list ?— Yes. 

During the period that the price of gold 
in bars has not been quoted latterly, has 
there or not been enough to constitute a 
market^^I should think pot. 

fn how long a period ?— *About 5 weeks 
or longer;* but if the .prices of any de- 
scription of gold were quoted, it nearly 
answers the same pterpose as* if the prices 
of other descriptions of gold were quoted. 

Has there been during the same period 
gold enough in the market to answer the 
demand ?-— We endeavour to regulate the 
•price so as to proportion the demand to 
the supply. . • * • 

r^ave the sales of ^^old been for some 
past-coirtlSV7l*iiS6le certainly, 

you specify the extent for b»t 
mfxiths i cannot front memory* 

Can you furnishthat infornmtion oy 
ferring toTBS account of ealee^«^ucii in- 
formation can be procured from the boom 
of the .bullion office i«^ the baeb; ctl 


ouc sales are tbroiigh the medium of that 
office. • 

Have' you not fir^duently transactions 
both of purchase ana sale with th| indi- 
viduaisy in whiclj the Bank ia not con- 
cerned ?-*-Th©re are mrfhy transactions in 
which the Bank ^is not concerned; boa 
they are all inserted in a book in tbo boi^ 
liunoffi.ee. •. 

For what reason are thpy so inserted^ 
believe tfiat they have been so since 
the* establishment of the Bank. 

Was it in order that the Bank mig^t 
be apprized of the transactions, aiTd re** 
gulate their [)roGeedings accordingly 
Possibly. " 

State in detail the mode in which such 
a transaction is made with an individual. 
—The bullion is received from one indi- 
vidual and delivered to another at the 
price fixed by us; and the whole of the 
transaction is recorded in the books of the 
bullion office in the Bank, with the names 
of the parties, the amount sold, and the 
price. 

Is not every quantity of bar gold, whici^ 
by your intervention passes from q^te"*W* 


by your intervention passes rromwte vn=* 
dividual to another, deposit^ some 
time in the Bank, and assayed there ?— 
Yes. 


Have you not, in certain cases, bought 
and sold gold withouf the intervention of 
the bullion office in th ~ 

None. 

Can you state . about 
gold you, have bought and sold for the 
last 15 months, and particularly during 
the latter TUlwt of them ? — I cannot from 
memory ; I could state it to the Commit- 
tee from my books, or it might be *ob- 
tained by reference to the bulUon office in 
the bani£ 



During that period has the quanUty been 
gi*eater than usual? — ^Yes; du«ng th^ 
last 1 5 months, greater thM^on aa^verage^ 
of years, though some years axo a much 
greater quantity was imported than ba#^ 
lately been exported. 

Have •your sales during the period 
question, been confkied to individuals, or* 
has the Bank been-a; purcbaser ?^Iti:dfeit 
duals hav^Nieen the" purdwsers of^ large > 
quantities of gold at^the present hqgihpriea« 
Are there anytoSher brokers iiT the wiph' 
line besides yosO* hoose^^Otw house 
beeiteotely eifipleyM since the year*rd#|/ 
at Qie establishment of the Banki 
Are there any dealers ilat 

tyoura ?-^I apprehesift iioneafcenw^^ 



tber^ othcra recorded in the Bullion 
Office :in the bank like yours? — None. 

What is the rate of bmkerage ? — One 
eighth per cent, to each party. 

If the other transactions in the sale of 
gold were considefablej do you consider 
that the Bank could procure information 
of those in order to regulate their proceed- 
ings in the manner spoken of in a former 
answer ?— They^re not considerable ; but 
yrhat the Bank would do in case they were 
considerable I cannot tell. • » 

Do those other transactions contribute to 
form title price ? I think not at all. 

From whom in general do you receive 
the gold which you sell? — I think that 
during the last year the chief imports have 
been from the West Indies, principally in 
doubloons. 

Do you receive them from the West-In- 
dia merchants P-^Yes. 

Are they not principally Jamaica mer- 
chants ?— Yes. 

From what other quarters have you re- 
ceived any material quantity of gold in the 
Ttut i5 montlis ? — From bullion retail 
ill this country, who collect them 
in 8malV\|uo.iiitities and soli them to us in 
the wholesaled 

Has much been received from the con- 
tinerK of Europe ? — I believe none : I judge 
so«by no continental merchants beingsellers 
•to just 

Within the pe^d in question whatquan- 
lity of gold co^i fronv European Mints 
have you received ?— I cannot distin- 
guish, the marks of many coins being the 
same. 4 f!^ 

Can you account for the large importa- 
tionVif gold coin from the West Indies r — 
In consequence of the price of gold being 
so high here, it is more advantageous to 
make the return in bullion than in bills'. 

^ Can yiu state the whole charge of trans« 
putting gpld bullion from Jamaica here, 
ilicludmg freight, insaraacOi ? — Not 

accurately. 

Has there been any importation of gold 
frpm the United States of America within 
peri6dof 15 mcuiths we have been 
lynaaking of ?— I believi^none. 

ia saying that no ^old baii^sstfSie from 
tbe figitiM of Europe, do you mean to 




to mention thi^ some French 
dd and |^»i?togal golcKbas been imported 
»m Portugal^ ^ % 

that to any considerable amounf? 

BN^any quantilji^oine from Ibq^aails^^ 
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— Gold has tati^^been sent over to the 
Brazils. ^ 

Has not silver also ,beeti sent over ?— 
Yes. 

Was not the Brazils some years ago a 
considerable source frum whence we deriv- 
ed our gold ?— It was not directly hut 
through I^isbon. 

What is the cause of this change ? — The 
balance of trade being inverted. 

Is there no other cause of this change 
but the balance of trade having been in- 
verted ? — 1 judge not. 

Suppoj^ing a loan to be made here for 
the court of Brazil, and that loan was re- 
mitted to the Brazils, would it not pro- 
duce the effect to which you before allud- 
ed ? — If remitted in gold, it would remedy 
the balance to the amount of the sum sent. 

Do you know whether in point of fact 
gold has been remitted from this country 
to the Brazils on account of a loan r — 
When I said the balance ofVade was in- 
verted, I spoke of the general balance, 
unable to distinguish between the opera- 
tions of government and the transactions 
of individuals. 

Ilow long is it since the change first 
look place of gold being sent from this 
country to the Brazils, ipsiead of our re- 
ceiving it from thence ? — I cannot state 
accurately ; but I do not belit;vc that the 
operation of the Brazilian merchants have 
had any very important ettect upon the 
price of gold : I will endeavour to ascer- 
tain for the informaViou of the Comniiiice 
the date of that change. « 

Are you in the habit of selling 
which has been melted down Iroin the 
light coin of this country ? — We have not 
sold any such lately ; and jtve never sell 
any gold in bai*^ (or exportation,'^nles.‘j 
melted in the presence of two witnesses, 
and sworn olf before the court olialdermeii. 

What becomes of the bar gold produced 
from the light' coin am not aware* ot 
any being melted at present. 

In the answer before the last, do you 
mean to say, that what is imported in bars 
is also melted down in this country ?•— 
Almost always, if purchasers are not con- • 
tented with th*e Signer of melting in fo- 
reign countries. ^ 

Do you get gold frodHMfltta ? — NotNsifc 
considemble quantities : 1 beg to state , 

f ^Qneral that .we cannot ascertain always^ 
rom what source the gold comes, as the 
bullion dealers collect it in smtfh)uantitiet ^ 
b</orethey bringitto us. 

JjBave you reasofi to knyw whether any 
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light guineas are meltedl^iRl ?— No ; but, 
an account of the sourct^niKipmld in bars» 
might be obtained of the bankmelters. 

Does the bank still refuse light guineas ? 
,,^1 believe they do. 

Does that relusal throw more gold into 
the bullion market ?— I don’t think lately 
it has had any material effect. 

Do you consider your house as having a 
considerable control over the bullion 
market* so as to fix the price ? Not so* as 
to raise or depress it above or below its 
natural level. y • 

Are there any other gold melters* be- 
sides those who melt for tire iBank 
There are. 

Within the period of fifteen mouths 
which has been spoken of, h^s any bar 
gold been in the market ?— Yes. 

From what source was that derived ; 
was it from coin of this country or foreign 
coin f — From Foreign coin and gold in 
bars aiKl dust* imported from other coun- 
tries. 

If gold in the shape of foreign coin is 
of more value than according"^ to its in- 
trinsic value, what is the reason of any 
being melted into bars ?— Because foreign 
gold ^oin is frequently imported here 
^vhen It is not fit /or circulation ; and fre- 
quently small quantities of different de- 
scriptions, ^to which my former observa- 
tions are not applicable. 

At the present price of bullion, how 
much must be paid in Bank of England 
notes for a bar of goUkin weight and fine- 
ness equal to 10Q guineas sterling ?— No 
distijiction is taken whether the payment 
is made in bank notes or coin ; in sterling 
. money the calculation is easily made ; in 
the proportior L>qf 17^. lo|dto4/. 10s. 

Do ^ou apprehend tl^at the political 
stale of Spain and Portugal has contributed 
towards bringing South American gold to 
England through the West India islands ? 
— -i think it not inipv>bable.* 

Do you or any of your partners deal in 
the articles you sell ?— -Certainly not. 

February 23 , - 1810 . 

• Francis Horner, Esq^ in*tbe Chair. 

Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq, again call- 

/ and examuied. 

You haveTtated yesterday* that Spanish 
^d PortugaLcoin have at pr^sei^r an ex- 
trinsic value as coitl, but that tbo same Hi 
not true W^jresent of FrencVjiJ Dutch 
gold coin : If it be twie that gold"^em|-. 
tances are now made France for 


purchase of corn* from what cause doea it 
arise that a similar agio upon French gold 
coin does not exist ?- — Perhaps from the 
market being more limited* and the com- 
petition being consequently less. 

But even upon the Apposition that no 
competition exicy:ed* ought not a premium 
upon French gold* equal at least to thj|ex- 
pence of the coinage* to exist 
think so. ^ 

.But at this momeht no such agio does 
exist ? — ‘No. • v 

Explairi what you mean by the (^nij^er 
tition being less. — ^When there haVe wteTy 
been transactions in French gold, they 
have generally been less than the occa- 
sioual transactions in gold* in bars* and^ 
consequently the compeliiion of merchant 
who have extensive dealings has been ; 
transactions in large quantities have fre- 
quently, under the present circumstances, 
more the effect of raising than of depress- 
ing the price. _ 

Slate to what description of persons 
your sales of gold are generally made.— 
Latterly the most considerable sales ,oft 
gold have been made to Dutch amy^Feiith' 
merchants. 

Do you mean both ofi^old in bars 
and gold in coin? — Ofaifl descriptions of 
gold. / • 

Can 3'^ou state w'hrthi thesis purc^setif 
have been made by tiem, and witl^ I? 
view to exportation ? — \es ; thej^ "tevp * 
been made with a view toVxport.'* 

Have you reason to know that all dC 
nearly all the gold so sold to them has 
been exp5Jlud ?— Yes. 

What quantity of gold have you sold 
for home consumption ?— A very incotj- 
siderable quantity of gold in proportion ^ 
the whole amount. 

Can you state what proportion can- 
not precisely; but it is very inqpnsirferf 
able. 

What proporlion does it bear to goM ' 
sold for borne consumption in formei^ 
years ?— Perhaps about the same. 

Is the ^old which is sold for h^e eonV 
sumption sold to those who tl^eois^voa 
make use of it P^-Yes; or ttlose w|id 
sell it to others^ ^ 

Is it seldom or j^ever the pr^tied 
purchase gold h&a speetdalkm* and 
it with a view^ re wid at homd 
higher price ^--SelflcHn or never. . ‘ 

15 it #11 sold for ready monby f— 

•Are you acqiiitttited with the . 

vrbich arc taken fot the 
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IDo you catiipreheiid thst U goes in large 
<}namTties as an article of mercfhandiae, or 
in small sums Ithink the merchants find 
itnecessary to use great caution to procure 
^ its ingress to the c^tinmt. 

Axe the sales of gold which you make, 
generally made in largesquantities to indU 
ridsals ?— Ther^ <are several individuals 
who purchase. 

What may be the? common amount of a 
4aie to an individual ? — The amount varies 
considerably. 

^dfce the larger and smaller.-^Perbaps 
from a hundred ounces to five thousand 
ounces. 

Could you state the quantity sold in the 
last month cannot ; but I do not 
think the sales have been so considerable 
as they were a few months ago. 

State the largest for any month re- 
cently, as near as you can recollect.— 
Perhaps 30 or 40 ^ 000 , or perhaps 30 , 000 /. 
sterling or A#:ore in a mouth; perhaps 
80 , 000 /. or more in one month. 

What month are you particularly al- 
» ludi»to ?— Perhaps 4, 5 or 6 months ago, 
and »^efore I speak so vaguely upon 
the subjeS)^,* the price of golu began to 
advance rapiilJy since the last eighteen 
moqths. 

Do you^ know .of, your own knowledge, 

from any unquestionable authority, 
v^at may be expence, including in- 
sur&ce, of trai^orting gold to any neigh- 
bouring ports OT the continent ? — I do not 
know precisely; but I do not believe 
that they considerably exjjjpcd the ex- 
pences of former times. 

!t>o you mean the expences of former 
times of peace or of war ? — Of former 
times of war. 

Can you slate what is the differqpce 
biatWe^i war and peace in that respect, 
how mtch per cent,? — I canhot. 

You flo not know the rate of insurance ? 
—I believe it is about three guineas. 

Is thki the whole expehce, excepting 
emht ? — I know of no other expence. 

1j^ you know What the freight is?— 
l:do tioj;'; I believe there is no sjrecific 


Can you state whether th^otisumers of 
d&tfin &al arSicle in considerable 
from any ofter sources thsm 
yifar WWi ifefclest— I ^nno^ with any de- 


you ktMJw in what manner ftie |[;eld<* 
ih the Cdut^ry are ^supplied ?— ;! 
l«ajre froiil Uie*4rdfiners m town, bQi-I 
am not bei^aiu. v 
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Can you aTl what proportion of 

tbd gold^jlSu selT may be forborne con- 
sumption f — I cannoa 

Is it less than a tenth ?— It is less than 
a twentieth, but I cannot state precise?^ 
the amount. ^ 

Is not all the gold produced by melting 
the light coin us^ up by the r<mners 
It cannot be exportim. 

Are you not subject to some deception 
in that respect; may not it be melted and 
^^offered to you ? — I have stated, that pre- 
I viou^k^ to its being exported it is to be 
sworn olTbefore the court of aldermen that 
it hasheen*melted from foreign coin or fo- 
reign gold in bars. 

Are the merchants to whom you sell, 
merchants particularly devoted to that 
trade ? — There are no merchants solely 
devoted to the bullion trade. 

Are there not some who follow that 
trade much more than othqjrs ? — ^Yes, 

Have they been accustomed long to fol- 
low that particular trade, or has the trade 
fallen intp new hands ? — It has fallen 
into several new hands. 

What description of new hands ; per- 
sons of greater or less consequence ?-f- 
Generally speaking, persons of about the 
same standing. • 

Equally old houses ? — ^Yes ; persons of 
about the same stabding and credit, gene- 
rally speaking. 

Are they both import and export mer- 
chants ? — I believe they are. 

Can you state any particular articles in 
return for which goTd has been sent 
abroad ?— One particular object *cauie 
under tny observation, which was, the 
importation of corn from France and Flan- 
ders; but I have no' ijobt tkaft there 
were many otlser objects. • 

Do you understand that when gold is 
sent abroad, it generally accofiipanies any 
other particular articles of export, or ge- 
nerally brings backkny articles of import 
more preferable to others ?— No, I believe 
it does not. 

Yo'u have stated, that the expence of 
introducing g^old now to the continent 
you think to*bc jicarly the same as during 
any other perioa of war ?— I do not believe 
1 have stated, the expeni^^f introducing 
it to the continent, for <Mr'T^*at 1 am- not 
awarm. ^ ' ’‘-- 

• Whei..yo‘u stated ^e expence of trans>^ 
porting ^old ifi the cohtineat being riot 
muchv^^re at present than in former 
did you nieari to include the Whede 
liYpefice' of getting ft into the ctmtinent 
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* Ifoii have said, there are a variety of 
^id^w markets for goid ; since what time i 
_I said not new markets, but nefw pur-, 
chasers. 

Po not you conceive^that gold of a value 
greater than 50(/,0b0// has been exported j 
within the course of t^e last 12 months ? I 
cannot speak precisely with respect 
to amounts, but I think it has exceeded 
that. ^ 

Do not you conceive that the export of • 
gold exceeded a million of money in value 
during the last 12 months?*-! do not* 
th]n\ so. 

Have you at any time drawn a calcu- 
lation between the quantity which has 
^been imported and received by you as 
imported, and the quantity exported by 
3!0u within the last 12 months? — I have 
not. 

Could you in as far as you are able to 
ascertain the scnvqe^ pj]. 
you receive, and' thV application of the 
gold which \^ou sell, be enabled to form 
such a comparison ? — Much time might be 
/Occupied in the attempt, and 1 am not cer- 
taint^hether it could be done with any 
degree'^f '•ccuracy. 

Do you c5S?;tceive that the quantity of 
gold exported^ does considerably exceed 
that which has Wen imported in the last 
rJQ months ? — I ilhould not conjecture that 
*M‘cloes, it is realW impossible to say ; * it 
dcc« not always come immediately into 
our possession from rtbe person who im- 
ported it. 

Has the Quantity of gold sent to Spain 
been considerable ? — I thirk^lnot. 

Has there been any sent up the Medi- 
tdV*ranean ?— Not in considerable quan- 
tities. 

Or to the East Indies ?•— No. 

Yov'^ave stated, that you know* cir- 
cu^i^lnces of gold having been sent to 
France^and Flanders for the purchase of 
grain ; do you know of any circumstances 
^here gold exported has been exclusively 
fio applied ?— I cannpt say that it has been 
eafcthsivcly so. t , 

Do'j^ou know of any case in which it 
has in* any degree been applied to the, 

, purebase of grain ?~I canpr . speak to the 
•mount. 

.Does it happen td be in the course of 
your experience, to ki^w in general for 
Ivhat purposes gold Is toW applied which 
passes through your bands ?— 1 qnly^dpoke 
of particular instances. / 

" Then you do not mean rto state that it * 
(bo practice to send gold to thp conti* 


nent for thojpfMpase of any specific com- 
moditie^SlPCe?mnly I do not. ^ 

Do y€u know if« during the last two 
years, the exports of gold have exceeded 
ihe inlports in a greater proporti0p4|}j||^ 
in former years ? — I cannot say im- 
possible for me to form an estimate of the 
imports. 

You have said, it is necessary to take 
great precaution to procure the ingress of 

f 'old into the continent ?— I said, I be- 
ieve, that some precautions are necessary. 

(here any other difficulty than that 
arising from the decrees of Buonaparte ?— • 
I should suppose those decrees to consti- 
tute the difficulty. 

As it is not the usual practice for per- 
sons buying gold to inform you as to the 
purposes to which that gold will be ap- 
Hed, do you infer from such information 
aving been given you on a recent occa- 
sion as to the purchase of grain, that the 
purchase of grain must iiave been to an 
unusual amount ? — - 1 see no reason to 
draw that conclusion. 

From Vhat you have stated about the 
exportation of specie to the continent for 
corn, I understand you to have confined 
yourself to gold ?— I have. 

From what data is itjtbatyou have 
led to observe this exportation of gold for 
corn?— I have pot stated that the case 
was generally so ; I have only spoke of 
one or two instances that came under ray 
observation. 

How late are those ? — I think about 3 
or 4 months ago. 

Were those instances numerous enough 
to induce you to believe that there was 
any considerable exportation of gold for 
the purchase of corn i — ^Thejnstances that 
came under my observation^were not suf- 
ficiently numerous. 

Within j^our .experience, ^ do you re- 
member any former period at which your 
attention was called to a similar circum- 
stance, of gold being exported for corn ? 
—No, I do not. 

Were those persons from whom you re- 
ceived information that the gold they pur- 
chased froin you was to be sent out for 
corn, dealers Ilk corn ? — In one instance 
they were. 

Can you form any gumt^'^at propor- 
tion the corn imported lately, bore to^ thc- 
^othei^ r'pminodi ties for which gold was ex- 
ported \^I cannot.'^ 

Do ypu know whether any gold was 
.sent^ to Holland for — I have al- 

ready said I do^not know the purposes for 
which gold was sent to Holland, 
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You have atated> tharalj d«umpti6ni of supply the masters of sueh vessels ' 

gold bad been bought from ySa with a not. > 

view to exportation, and that almost all Do you know whether there^has been 
tile gold that you have sold latelyvvas to any export of gold to other parts of 
^bw^^a^ted ?~Yes. America, north or south, than to the 

Ho^^auch of that gold do you con- Brazils ?-^I do not ; I do not believe that 
ceive to nave been of the description of there has. • 

foreign gold, or of gold from the coin of Do you know any instance of gold hav- 
this country i — We arc careful not to sML ing been seized, on its arrival in France* 
any gold for exportation which is not eithSi^ ^ or Holland? — I do not; i believe it is 
in foreign coin or in bars, sworn off before on account of its greater facility of.access 
the court of aldermen, as 1 have alr^dy |tKat*gold is preferred as an article of ex- 
stated. yf port. • 

Do you know whether it is the exporter Do you know of any gold having been ' 
himself who swears to the description of exported to the Brazils ? — It has been fre- 
gold before the court of aldermen? — It Js quently bought by merchauts trading to 
the seller. the Brazils, for the purpose of exporting 

Is it part of his affidavit that he is the to the Brazils, 
owner? — Yes, it is. Can vou put the Committee in posses- 

As far as you know from your own sion of any information with regard lo^ 
transactions, is the exportation of gold in the quantity of^gold whicA formerly was 
few hands, or (hvided among many ?— It seji4^!wwgrth ff "B'l UiU 4.. r tugal ?— JTo ; 
certainly is not divided into so many hands but considerable quantities y o ft s formerly 
as the market for silver bullion. sent from Lisbon to this country, and I 

•dan you state nearly the numlter of the suppose, as I said yesterday, that they 
class of persons who have dealings of that came from the Brazils, 
sort with you ? — There are perhaps from Are you ahJ^ to state about what 
10 to 20 merchants who have lately been tity annuaK^ used to come fruifT Lisbon 
» about 20. to this coun try ? — I cannot, 

far as you krK>w, is it generally the Had you ever had my information 
same persons that purchase from you who from the Brazil merchants, that they 
export, or are there afiy middle dealers bought it, to send to Brazifs? — 
between you and the exporters ?— We repeatedly. ' • 

sell directly to persons who export. Have you remarked, that as the qtlan^ 

Have you any knowledge of the quan- tity of bank notes hds increased, gold has 
tity of gold, purchas*&d through your got proportionably dearer ? — per- 
means, that goes into the country or to ceiving that the increase or decrease of 
the outports ? — I have not. banknotes ha^^any connexion with, or in- 

Can you state any information or opi- ftuence upon, the price of gold, we hay^e 
nion to the Committee, of the probable paid no attention to that subject, 
amount exportation of gold? You have stated, that an unfavourable 

— 1 JiaVe no means whatever. exchange takes money but of the^ountry 

Have you any knowledge of instances at present ?— Yes ; and that th^^i««re 
of gold being seized when about to be ex- other circumstances, 
portend ?~I believe that there .was one in- You have already stated the difrerence 
stance of gold being about to be exported between gold which is our standard, and 
without a regular licence, but whether the bank paper, to be as between 3L 17s. 
objection was in form or an endeavour to to 4/. lOs. or nearly 16 per cent. if a 
evade it altogether, I donH know. person therefore at Hamburgh send%over a 

Was that to any Considerable amount ? bill for a hundred guineas, how is it paid ? . 
—I believe it was to some oonsiclerable stated that the thfference between the 
amount. ' , market and tm Mint price was about 16 

Can you the Committee any in- per cent, but I did npt make any distinct 
formatjoh aeoyWhat amount of gold may tion between Ba^^paper and the coin j 
bavefbeen carried out oi this County by the bill can be ppd ejtber by the export- 
the masters of neutray and otheymreign * ation of gold and/ silver or other citm- 
ships ?— I have no means of kno^ng the m^iBes,^r the purchase of a bill here, 
ships by w^feh it is cohveybd. ^ Tfn® simple question 1 ask is this ; ifl 

Do ybu^ happen to know whether any^ take a bill frdm Hapifiurgh, dra^\upon 
of tbtM ^hb purchase London for ^ hundred guinsas/^jin Imai 
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in general; JBierchaiita^<^]fotton-makerg 
and china-dealei^ or persons^^ployed in 
gliding chiaa» and je\pelJers« 

You suppose that gold to be\sed in 
manufacture ?~Yes. f 

TnTJ^ are the chief purchased 
you ?-^es, they are. 

Do you assay the gold which is brought 
to you?— -Yes. 

You always assay it yourself ?— Yes, 
quantity. 

Is it by assaying you know from w 
it is produced ? — No, we cannot tel)/toin 
what it is produced. ^ 

Have you no means of judging from 
what a gold bar brought to you has been 

P roduced ?— I have not ; I should observe, 
have been something short. of fifteen 
months in the business, and am not very 
well acquainted with it. 

Is there any person in the house more 
acquainted w’itli it than yourself r— No, 
there is only a*lad of fifteen years of age. 

Do you know the price of gold in the 
standard bar now ? — I believe the last 
price of standard gold is 90s. per ounce. 

The price of Portugal coin ?— Ninety- 
two shillings per ounce. Gold for expor- 
taiioi^^ommands a higher price than that 
^iHtTCn cannot be ^orn off'. 

How much higher? — That is uncer- 
tain, it depends upots the state of the 
market, what quantity there is. 

What is the difference at present? — As 
nearly as 1 can tell, about 3 s, an ounce. 

When you speak of^QO^. as the present 
price, you speak «f the price as that of 
gold which cannot be sworn off? — ^That 
can be sworn off'. 

Do you speak of that as gold in bars ?— 
Gold in ^r^jAi he only gold that is stan- 
dard golcCex^pi 1 believq PorMigal ; and 
thjil gold, I should observe, is not always 
standard, but the price, is always spoken 
of as the standard ounce. 

H*ow do you distinguish *gold in bar 
that may be sworn oiF, from gold that may 
not ?-^By melting it froni coins. 

If gold is brought to you in the shape 
of bar, how do you judge whether it may 
he sworn oft’or nor ? — Unless jt is foreign 
bars we cannot tell ; thei^ are some few 
bars poty from Portugal, and some few 

from 

IHSars of gold are brought to yotyvhich 
you cannot say are^*Voi*eign. and 

which are standard ; v<nay thewCr may 
they not Ole sworn oiff'?~Tliey 
sworn off, unless w'c know that tn^ 
aiatiiaUy prod«lu«d foreign geldi 
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J>o you give the same iight gmn^as 
which you do for other standard golci 
I make a difference of about tbree-pence 
an ounce less for light guineas than for 
bars. 

For bars that can be* sworn 
for home consumption. 

Supposing the price at present to be 
90r. what should you suppose the price in 
proportion for light guinqgs ? — To-day I 
should give about 85r. 6 d. per ounce> per- 
haps 85t. 9 

What is the reason for that differenco 
of 3 pence ? — ^I'he expence of melting. 

What per ounce would you give to-day 
for standard gold that may be exported i 
—Under the uncertainty of time when it 
may be exported, 1 cannot take upon mo 
to say wliat I would give. 

What is the last market price for gold 
that may be exported ?— Ninety shillings^ 

^What is the last market pfice of gold 
in bar that may not be exported ?— About 
S6s. 

What was the last price you gave for 
light guineas the best of my recob 

lection ah^^tS5s, 9d, 

Have you made any larg-fe purchase or 
sales at those prices ?— N(j^' 

Is the price rising or faking ?— I belfeve 
to be pretty steady. * ] • ^^4 

Since when ? — I do nit know of any* 
alteration within the last two or threh 
weeks. • • • 

Has it been higher within the last six 
months ? — I believe not. 

Have you 'any means of judging whe- 
ther it is likely rise or fall ? — No^ 1 
have not. 

Has it been higher wdthin ^is twelve- 
month ?— I believe not. ^ 

Has it not been 4/. 12s. withii^Jl^^bJMt 
twelve or fifteen months ? — Not ^to my 
knowledge. • 

Are your dealings in gold to any con- 
siderable amount in the course of the 
year ?— Not very considerable ; chiefly 
in foreigntcoins. 

Have you had any means of inroriamg 
, yourself whether there has been any 
markable elPpari or import witfaiii the last 
year r— I have not. ^ * 

Your house do^not act £dv the Banl^ 
in any way ? — Nfc, it does not. 

Is there any^entry nuade at any oflUi# 
at tl\.e Bank of any dealings y ou nave in 
gold or silver ?-f— All mid or sttveraold by 
the brokers is^ntea^at the Battki .; 

Are yhttr deali^ tbim(f^^ 



of av brokor P^In general ; not 

aln^yg.' . 

v , Ig there any other foreign broker^ ex- 
cept Mr. Goldsmid ?— I believe not. 

In what part of. yourtdealtngs do you 
employ a broker r*— When we selh we 
bay without a broker, t 

You buy in small quantities^ and sell in 
larM ?—Yes. 

W hat class »i>f people bring light 
guineas, to you^ the shopkeepers, or the 
banker, or the country bankers, ^pr what 
. class iOf people ?— cannot say. 

Do they come to you, or you go to 
Jthem ?— -They come to me. 

You weigh the light guineas brought 
toyoii? — Yes. 

How much are they deficient ?— Some 
half a grain or a grain ; some are deficient 
six grains : when we weigh light guineas, 
yre do not attend to how mudi the}'’ want, 
but to ascertain 

or not; tbeiM^e weigh them all together. 

Does not a practice prevail either of 
sweating down heavy guineas, or doing 
something to them to make them light, to 
bring them within the to admit of 

their bemg melted down ?— ^ot to my 
knowledge. V 

You do not Know of such a thing being 
.don% ?— No. \ 

jt^^yhat iS; the expense of melting down*.? 
^ •-,e-Very inconsidWable. 

^ Is the process very easy ? — ^Yes, I be- 
lieve it is. « - 

What is the expense of providing the 
means of melting them down ?— With 
that I am not acquainted ; place is ob- 
liged to be built on purpose. 

/Would the heat of a common fire melt 
them down^— No, 1 believe not. 

Is notice coin which you melt down as 
bgh^nfMd, sold to the goldsmiths, and 
employed in articles of manufacture ? — 
Yes. c 

About what amount of light guineas 
have you bought within the course of the 
last year ?•< — I should imagine from 1,000 
to 2,dop guineas. • 

During the whole course of the last 
year?— Yes. 

Which have been melte<H^Yes, they 
have. ' c 

Ate there any other ^alers in the same 
line with your hou^e ?X;>There are se- 
veral other houses in the saine^ line. 

How many ?— -I do not know, e / ^ 

^ Do you know of any persons who make 
it Ibeif business lo c&llfct light guineas, to 
to yw w>d other dealers in 
the same ^ay ?— No. 
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In what aqjps ai^ light guineas brought 
to you ?— ^I^mall sums^ 

Of o^ or two guineas, or how much 
more ?«^Perhaps ten or fifteen. 

Whjff’ class of persons generally hpafp* 
light ^neas to you ? — 1 do not^^quire 
who people are. 

You never take them from persons you 
dp^ot know ?— I have taken them from 
^Vsons I never saw before. 

■ Generally speaking, who are the per- 
[>on8 who come to you with light guineas.^ 
“I cb not know. 

Arc They in your opinion persons who 
wish to make more money of them than 
twenty one shillings ?— Not to my know- 
ledge ; I do not know their intention. 

In point of fact, they do make more ? 
— -Y es, they do. 

The average you give for a guinea is 
about twenty three shillings, is it not ?-^ 
No, I believe not quite so nyich. 

Is there any fixed price you give for a 
single guinea ?— It is according to the 
weight. 

Supposing it to be just under the 
weight, have you any regulated price 
No, we calculate by the weight. 

Does not a light guinea when offe nd 
you, produce more to the person offering 
it than a guinea in paper ?— Yes, it does. 

Arc the small goM coins brought to you 
in the same way ? — No. 

No half-guineas ?— No. 

Have you had -any recent instance of 
purchasing a light guinea for less than 
twenty one shillings ?-»I do not recollect 
any. 

What do dealers in your line consider 
as a fair diflerence between their pur- 
chases and their sales*?jpjfificjns ».,3 half to 
one per cent, t according to the statq of 
the market. 

Is your bullion -coin deposiffed in your 
own warehouse, or at the Bank?~In . our 
own warehouse. . «' 

Can you state what may be the average 
weight of a certain quantity of our gold 
coin ; say five hundred guineas, such as 
that coin is which is in common circula- 
tion [The ^nswer was postponed.] • 

The only guineas you have had an op« 
portunity of weighing are thor-^ which 
are so light that they are ^fi^^o'^ematn 
in circulation ?— Yes. 

' Do y^ know thk^ .it is the practice to 
give a y>remium.4o exchange heavy 
,^uinja^44gainst*light ?— I do notJ 

William Mcntfi;, esq. called in, and efxa^ 

• ' mined. 
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What i» your business ?—^l am a banker 
and a gold refiner. 

In the house of Cgx and Merflk? — ^Yes. 

Describe the general nature %f your 
r«.,Ni4Mjjngs as a refiner ?— -Our gene& deal - 
ingsl^e in supplying the goldsmife with 
g<nd ana silver, for the purposes ot their 
manufacture; at the same, time I s^ll a 
great deal of silver to the merchants/ 
gold also for exportation. 

What are the different descriptionsfoi 
gold which passes through your rands ? — ^ 
We have it of all qualities ; it is iii^osr 
sible to enumerate them. ^ 

Do foreign gold coin and ^old in bar 
form a part ?— Yes, of different qualities. 

Is there any quantity of light guineas 
passes through your hands ? — -J^ot now ; 
we have bad millions when the gold coin 
was called in; but there Itas been no call- 
ing in lately. 

If light guineas are brought to you for 
sale, do you (fhrcbase them ? — We used 
to do ; but we have not had any lately, on 
account of the high price. 

You would purchase them if Aey were 
brought to you Yes. 

Why does the high price of gold pre- 
vent Jtljfir being brought to you The 
lers, I apprahend, melt them down 
themselves; if’ they were brought to me I 
should giv^ no more» than the current 
price ; but at the present price of gold 
they would produce more. 

When light guineas were brought to 
you, you purchased them ? — I did. 

According to wliat rate r— 1 he Bank at 
that time gave .>/. 17s. 6cl, an ounce for 
them when melted in bars, and We gave 
3/. 1 7s. 2d, per ounce in guineas. 

That market price of gold at 

the time ?~Yes. * , 

IT light guineas had been brought to 
you within tiie last year and offered to j^ou 
for sale, would you not, in the same man- 
ner, 'have bought them at The market 
pri^e ?— No ; because they would pro- 
duce more than twenty-one shillings; I 
should not have bought them at more than 
the coinage price, which is 3/. 17s, 
per ounce, which would nake^them pro« 
duce about l/. Os. lOd. that will make a 
guinej^fjy^ the Tower exactly 1/. U. 

Havj^ ^o^l^m^aiie any consMerable pur- 
chasei of light *gujneas since the period of 
the re-cpinage ?— O yes, vast .quajftities;. 
many thousands. V. ^ 


many thousands. ^ _ . 

For the'*purpose of melting thaqudowi^ 
into bars?— Yes, and sending thein^th^n 
Bank) • 


Did you buy them M the. iiliark«i*Mi(2si 
— Yes ; at the market price, according jo 
what the Bank gave : tlie Bank has never 
given more than Si. 17s. Qd, and we have 
given Si. I7s. 3^. 17s. 2frf.: then 

there was twor-penbe for melting, and that 
left a profit of l|d. 

Supposing gold was scarce, and that > 
there was a great demand for *it, what 
would prevent you from giving the 
market price for it } — Nothing would pre# 
vent my doing it; but if I had not a con- 
sumption in supplying the trade here, X 
should then send it into the Bank, because 
none of this gold can be sent out of the 
country, being English gold. 

What has been the market price ^of gold 
during the last year? — *1 can hardly in- 
form you what may be called the market 
price, foreign gold is so much higher out 
of proportion than English gold; the last 

coin I sold at 
ff, lOs. per ounce ; I sold i^^^tandard at 
that prce. 

That was the price at standard fine* 
ness } — Yes. • 

Do you spr^^Ufi^Af it in bars ? — Yes, fo- 
reign bar^f's/. 175. 2fd. is the coinage 
price, and gold of an equal quality is sold 
at 4/. 1()5. for exportation"^; I sell gold 
much lower to the trade here, 

.What price have you got, at^the sjtm€ 
time you speak of, for bar gold whic h * 
could not be exported ? — We deliveTed iT^ 
to the trade at about 4/. 8s. and on'ce we 
have been obliged to advance if, on ac- 
count of the scarcity. 

If you could get 4/. 8s. from the trade 
for gold that coulcH^qt be exported, woqld 
not you have giveoas much for light 
guineas brought to you, as 4 fould have 
given you the profit you expected ? — No, 
certainly not ; I could not thinif%;;jinetf 
justified in giving €3 shillings "for a 
guinea ; I have always understood it was, 
contrary to the laws of the country, aiid» 
if I was to do a thing of that kind I should; 
have many applications made to me per- 
haps theyimight file down heavy guineas 
and bring me, and if they could sell them 
•to me Tor \L 3s. they would not let them 
go at I/. 

What do you coqpeiye to be the ille^ 
galfty ?— I under^tnd the melting down ' 
heavy guineas is^loqy, and I have under- 
stood as to the more than I/. Is* far; 

a gufbca*$ome penal tv vvill attach to dm 
person giving it; and indeed there tt a 
proof of it, fof tnena a man in cajstpdjr ; 
who has been ^ ^ ^ 


guineas, and he is po' 




premjkaai’^lbr- 
to bdil. 



not «a (rffencA ?— l^ihouTd appmoM {i>»t 


ijkkL fiHk onihRstMMl <it to te conttorjr to 
MHrito 4ekcM Kglit gninea ^-t^<f, cer- 
Mfinly twt. -• ’ 

* l%«n if a nwaber of light gnineas, so 
#ofae«d, Store bropgbt to yoo, yoa wonW 
Ibel yealrseir at liberty to bar tbetn ’•— 
Not at a price higher than the coinage 
prtoe, which woald be about U. Os. lOd. 

- M dli^eetl they would oo longer be 
coin ? — But I sbouM not feel myself justi- 
find in giving more ; for many persons 
Inight deface guineas to make more^'oY 
themt 

ff those light guineas were actually 
jSSelted down, you would have no scruple 
in buying the gold so melted down If a 
bar is brought to me, it is impossible for 
me to know what it is fi*om ; it is assayed^ 
and we boy it according to the assay ; I 
ebould giv€j perhaps, 4Z. 6|. an ounce for 
standard goM in bars ; but if I had known 
they had been g»mm f I ■ aftUUWimi " h wj 
^dlem at all?~w 

If I was to bring you a hundred light 
guineasi and ask you to take them at bul- 
lion price, you would not take them at 
that?~No; at coinage^ftiau 

I understood you to say, tbalE you would 
never bay any Jigbt guineas, however de- 
fSctmt, if the market price of gold bul- 
lion was higher ):hap SL 17s. 10|d. ?-— No. 

‘ Do you know the price the Bank now 
pves for standard gold ?— They give 

Wbuld you conceive yourself entitled 
to give 4^. for standard coinage ? — No ; 
for a light guinea would then produce 
IL Is. 4d. 

What is the exact limit Svhich consti- 
tutes a light guine»*H5^Any thing which 
the Bank fixes; a guinea tnust not now 
be under 5/dwts. 8 grains. 

they generally when coined ? 
penny weights nine grains and a 
faction ; the Bank allows a grain for cir- 
eulation^and rubbing and so on. 

You have stated, that a person was in 
custody for buying guineas at more than 
twenty-one skilling each ; do you happen 
to know whether the guineas which he so 
bought yrere light guineas, or guiitets of 
Ae full weight ? — I did pot enquire ; ' 
but a gentleman at the Totver, 1 appie- 
b ili d p vlras employed do apply to this Jew 
lb jpntobftse some Iigtft« guineas ; he sold 
them at twenty-thre^ shilfings, nud be was 
Ipnfinedtatcly taken up. ^ 

You do not conceive that the defocing 
Jtelbft guineas is apy offence ?~No, I 
thiyifc not. /* 

l9^e said of ifomcas so defaced is 


a person j/dot tustifled in givtng ivretily^ 
three sh^ings for a guinea to niDt 
Do \ilu conceive a person would be iu%» 
tiffed i&buying light guineas for 
if thence was low ? — Certamly.^Xr ^ ^ 
How long it since you bougd^ hby 
light guineas ?-«»l suppose four or live 

iTpL have been brought to you for safe, 
to^e melted, within that time?«^I should 
|think not. 

Do^you know that there is any law 
against the purchase of light guineas at 
more than &/. 17s. lOfd. I understood, 
from this person being taken up, that it is 
an <^iice, that he is liable to a fine by 
the Court, and a certain imprisonment, if 
be sells a guinea at more than twenty-one 
shillings. 

You suppose there is no law against the 
purchase of defaced guine^, and yet you 
choose to refrain from purchasing light 
guineas at more than the current price ; 
what are your motives for refusing^ to pur- 
chase at the high price } — 1 think it Would 
open such a field for fraud ; a number of 
persons reducing the guineas and then 
selling them. ^ 

That is the reason why you refuseTo 
purchase light guineas at a higher price? 
—Yes. ^ c 

You have slated, that the Bank would- 
give 4 /. an ounce for light guineas so 
melted down ; w'ould you not conceive 
that the Bank is committing an offence 
against the law > — I believe 1 was asked, 
what the Bank gives now : the Bank gives 
4 /. ; but I do not know that they have had 
any light guineas brought in, more than 
myselb for several y eargj Air Jrgrs of gold 
carried in for which they give 4/. : there 
have been no light guineas melted for 
several years. 

Will you ^escribe to the Committee the 
process vulgarly .called sweating guineas ? 
—I do not know exactly in what manner ; 

1 have never seen it done, nor know*in 
what manner it is done : I believe it is a 
name used rathqr than a thing carried into 
execution. . h ^ 

You know that light guineas are di- 
minished by some procests the 

light ^old was called in,^Lbeheve-it was 
^om absolute fair wear. 

('•ou state what is the avera^ 



guineas ^ow in circulation U 
one; we do not even see a seveti- 
iing piece. ' 

Are not the laew seven-shilling pideeg 







from ISiiU worth ra^r ocore than their 
projH^nh t^rOe' seT,^h-ihiHiQ|;; 

pieticst weigh exactly What a {^tnea weighe. 

You say yea tiivc^een in th^habu of 
...»c« 2 ^ inany thoHseurd light guij 
YeSn^ti^rljr. 

Can^ou inform the ‘Comtniti 
aMi^h tl ley are ahder weiglit, up 
airerage ?— I should apprehend upol 
average they would hardly exceed haf 
^ain; for the Bank takes them at| 
pennyweights 8 grains^ and all banh 
take them at the same weight; andjif iti 


i^aidi not Uke diem i}4gedier ; 
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went the least back it was^ refused as a 
figbt guinea: but 1 apprehend it would 
not be more than half a grain upon each. 

If you took a thousand light guineas* 
you apprehend they would weigh about 
5 dwts. li grs. } — Yes. 

What difierence would that make in the 
price ?— They will produce very near 
iL Os, 9d, 

So that the Average price of light gui- 
neas 28 about i/. Os. 9d, ?*— Yes ; I speak 
of the price when gold was at the exact 
standard. 

You state, that you were notin the habit 
of giving more for light guineas than stan- 
dard 4 )rice ; you know that others in the 
tr^e do, do you pot ? — 1 cannot speak to 
that from my own knowledge. 

Have you not lalely^liad brought to you 
a great quantity of gold which cannot be 
exported ?— It is very scarce now ; but 
there is a great deal that we melt down, 
which cannot be exported, because it can- 
not be sworn off a^foreign gold. 

Has there not come, to you a great quan- 
tity within the last twelvemonth.^— No, it 
lias been very scarce, we can hardly sup- 
ply the trade; the s.ilversmiths about Lon- 
don buy a grjbaf quantity of gold ted 
melt it down ; /ve buy it according to the 
report of tli« assay master ; tlie want of it 
is owing to the* shortness of supply ; and, 
1 afibrehend, a great, deal is Smuggled out 
^of^he country. 

Taking the price of 904. an otmee, what 
is a current guinea worth ? — 1 /. As, id. 

What do you conceive wEsSihe average 
^f the guineas when thef were last in cir- 
culation ?-j-5 dwts. 7f grs., about *3d. less ' 
in valu&^th^ produced from 1/. O 4 . bd. 

If idO stich as are in circula- 

tion, w^re Drought to you, dp V|^ thinlf 
jtbey would weigh abj^e 5 dw^ p*. ?— 

1 sl^uld appnreheM not; if th^ 

ditd not air weigh 5 dwt. 8 gr. at 
jthc^WOaU refuse such did not; they 
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that Yes; when 
circulation they were always 
if they were under 5 dwt. 8 gr*i 


left oH weiring them# md so jrvei^ 
body lately, - except tfce JBoiaki because 
they pass even under 5 dwt. 8 gr« Ot ih Is* 
What do vou conceive would 
average weight, if you were to jEeke the 
mass of goineas that are in calculation 
now 7—1 should* apprehend they wduld 
weigh about 5 dwt. 7| gr.: if it is only n 
fraction of a Idth under 5 dwt. 8 gr., they 
are considered as light. ^ 

When all guineas were weighed, ted 
"tibe price of gold was about the standard 
price, 3L I7s, 10|rf. were guineas fre« 
quently refused if d^ey were a fraction of 
a grain below that Yes; when cash 
vi^as in 
fused 

however triifing, only just a move of the 
scale on the weight side. 

No gold has been seen in circulation 
latejy 

iohg the case,?— It 

has been growing worse every-day ; but I 
suppose for the last 0 months. 

In the 6 months preceding it, what was 
the average weight of the good guineas ih * 
circulation ?— Tlwy^nust have been 5 dwt. 

8 gr. ahd*upwards. 

How much under the weight i^t which 
they come from the Mint ?— About a grain 
and a half, as near asxan be, lighter tbadi 
that at which the Mint would issue thumT : , 
the good guineas should be 5 dwt^ 8 gj;^^ 
and upwards; if they were 5 dwt.^ 8 gr. 
we never weigh them more> because they 
pass current. 

If you could now purchase light gui- 
neas at the stai^rd price, what would 
you do with thehi^ would you melt 
them down ?— Yes, certainly, if they were 
light. V 

You do not take them to the ^^^k orUm 
Mint to be melted ? — No. * “■**^*^ 

Can you state the proportion of gold 
which is in circulation in ordinary deal- 
ings at this time to the proportion of bank 
notes? — No, I cannot; we see no gold 
now ; my clerks, who are out collecting ' 
every day, do not perhaps bring me. per« 
haps a seren-shilliqg piece^ • 

In a veFy^ large receipt ?— Yes; they 
bring nothing but stamped dollars now. 

Do you ever rqjcftiye gold as a banker 
from any quarlfer?— No, hardly ever: 
there is a hou^at l>orcbekter sent me up 
3 OO 1 guipeas, but they bive been in store ; 

I adil^ays keep some gold by me if I can. 

The Bank gtVes^te out astqck of halt 
guineas ted seven^hilUng pieoes^iq they 

(T) V . 
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i T have gold lying at^ Bank 
-^txifteas, iJvhich big lying ever 

albbe the gto|:>page at the Bank took place, 
rbiid cannot get half guineas and seven- 
shilling pieces for then^. 

Tin within a v^ry short period has not 
the Bank been in the habit of issuing to 
likrifeers a pertain quantity of half guineas 
and seven-shilling pieces? — No*; former- 
ly they would gerhap^ii change me 50 gui- 
neas to seven--shillirig pieces; now they 
do not? do that; it is a regulation 
iiave made within these 3 months. 

Tfll within these 3 months, the Bank 
have issued gold tobankersi — Half-gui- 
-lieas and seven-shilling pieces, provided 
you paid them heavy guineas in return for 
them. 

Do not they give a certain portion of 
gold in exchange in certain payments in 
paying dividends, and so on ? — For divi- 
dends, if you a 

will nay 
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you youfselfkttow^to either foreigh^bar 
or from foreign coin f^Yes ; we diaVe a 
great deal of gold dust from Africa that 
we carfswear off : iWore off near 4,000 
ounceqpf gold dust that 1 had from ^ 

I have 
comi^^g now. 



unces 


got near 

C/ii gold imported from Ireland to this 
c^litry be sworn off for exportation ?— 
unless it was foreign gold. 

|How much of gold, not exportable, has 
been brought to you within the last J2 
moSiths? — It is impossible for me to say 
that my consumption to the home trade 
is about 2,000 ounces per month ; a con- 
siderable part of this gold never comes 
back, because-»-it is used for gilding. 

From what descrijvtion of persons do 
you receive that gold which you destine 
for the home trade ? — From the dilferent 
sho[)keepers and goldsmiths in town and 


04/.^ lC).y. ^ey i^TITpav you 41. 10^. ’in 
money : nnde'f 5/. they will pay in money. 

Not for carh dividend warrant ? — No, 
the balance upon the whole. 

Within the last vc ai^a ye you received 
much gold, such as may not be exported ? 
-—Certainly. 

About what quantity 1 cannot slate 
precisely without my books; my con- 
5 iutnpti<m for the trade is as nearly as can 
■ be Sbout 2,000 ounces of gold a month? 

Of such as may not be exported ? — 
Yes, what I supply, to the jewellers, and 
gold beaters and manufacturers of that 
kind ; that is, fine gold, quite, pure. 

1 speak of gold that mgy not be ex- 
portcil ; you rccei v siderable quan- 
tifies of such gold J — Yes, it is brought of 
all qualities^ from 3/. lOj. down to 21. 10^. 
that you^can swear otf as foreign gold, 
it beforehand : or if it was-any 
” trinket, or any thing of that kind, that 
could Jtpt be sworn off. 

W^hat is the oath before the court of 
Aldermen You swear that ho part of the 
gold you produce lits been the current 
coin; or clippings or meltings Qf the, cur- 
rent coin of this country. 

Supposing a foreign bar of gold has^ 
/been manufactured into plate, and then it 
is brought to you to be melted and re- 
fined ; could that be ^^!xporled ?— That I 
could hot swear off 

W'by not ? — Beca*bse r*.!*annot tell what 
the thing consisted of before it w%s wOrked 
up. • 

;/ Do you mean to ©ay, that you consider | 
hlf gold as not exportable, except what ^ 


country ; sometimes J buy large qiiaoti- 
ties from different mercharits to whom it is 
remitted ; where it is not fine enough to 
be sworn off, they are obliged to sell it to 
the refinbrs. 

Can you say whether, wdthin this last 
year, the supply of this sort of gold of- 
fered to you has been more or less abun- 
dant than in former yeiv:s? — Certainiy^^ss 
now a great deal, because w^e used to have 
so much that we could sell a good deal 
to the Bank ; but we have not been able 
to sell any to the Bank for a long while. 

Is the demand from you, for the home 
trade, less or greater than it has been in 
former years r — It is m<pch about the same ; 
I have a regular set of customers, jewel- 
lers, who use about a certain proportion 
every week; some of them perhaps use 
more than they used to d o. in co nsequence 
of their trade increasiiTg.lj 

Do you fiml it more^difficult to get 
the supply of that required *^for the home 
trade, than you used to do? — Certainly; 
we have befcn obligied to stand stilLs\jme- 
times. ‘ V 

What have you done to relieve your- 
self ?— We have been obliged to wait till 
we could get it. 

Do you get riJore from the country ?— 
No ; I*do not see that is increased. 


What you get up from the^ojl^try is, 
of course, alV* gold for borne <?6n'sumption ? 
—We have it frequently ^nt up in bars, 
the gs^dsmiths having melted it down 
thems^Tes; we cannot tell of what it is 
I meltedj^ecause it comes out, perhaps, 10, 
ounce worse than tlie standard ; 
it is itnpossibleffor us to tell what it comes 
from, . • 
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* Do . ytm ^^pO€% golj^ ?— No* ^ • 

Do vou sell to merchants for exporta- 
tion ?-^No ; my business is with Messrs. 
Mocatta and Golds Aid ; we pay them a 
. commission for selling. * 

you any knowledge of be- 

comes^Wf the gold you sell throteh the 
agency of Mocatta. and Goldsmid r-VOnly 
that rknow it goes to Holland, and s^von. 

From vvhoiii do you get supplies of t||if4 
gold which you sell through Mocatta 
Goldsniid? — A great deal of it is fureignif 
coin, which we buy of every body aM 
most, ■ • 

What is the general description of per- 
sons who bring it you ? — Goldsmiths in 
general; but we have a m any pri- 
vate persons coming every dayUiid bring- 
ing pieces and so on. 

Do you receive any quantity of it from 
merchants? — Yes ; sent over to them as 
remittances. 

Has that qtiantity, within the last 12 
months, been greater or less than in 
former years ? — Till latterly I do not think 
there has been much difference.* 

What do you mean byjatterly? — For 
the last 6 months the remittances have 
not <;oiiie over in gold as they used to do ; 
the* reftiittances from Portugal used to be 
in 36«. pieces, from Spain in doubloons. 

Within the last 0 n\pnths less gold has 
come to thTs country from Spain than be- 
fore?— Yes, certainly, we used to have 
large quantities from Hamburgh, but 
there is none comes new. 

Was the last 6 qjonths different from the 
same 6 months in forjner years ? — Yes. 

Do you know of any gold coming from 
the West Indies?— Yes, we used to pur- 
chase a good deal ; wc have not had.much 
the last onioniis? buf at times we used to 
bsfVe, and fronlthe East Indies too. 

Within tjpe list (i months have you not 
seen as much Jold, which you understood 
tojrome from "the Iirfies, as £or- 

mmrly ? — Certainly not*; I should rthink 
the last 2 or 3 years there has not been 
so much in pro{>ortion as there used to be. 

» Do you mean to say it has been less 
( 4 )lentilul for the last C n|bnths of the last^ 
year? — ^1 have not seen afty from the* 
^Wes^ndAs latterly. 

l^SsTTn^* sup|)ly of this, sort of •gold 
brought to you, beenm/.>re or les^bundant 
wdtbki tW^last year ?— Less. . > . 

From whence hfes that clih^^ come, 
whi c h , y ou have possessed?' — gold- 
smiths with whom we were in tfre^iafe?L5^ 
doing business. . 




. :Hay^ you rejeeiyed ff om, Abe 

chants,^ ilian formerly 
less ; as the gold is so very , b jgh > tho mer- 
chants will get the same price ais we can 
get ourselves. . 

With respect t5 the gold you bav6’;Sold 
through Mocatta and Goldsmid for expor- 
tation during ih^ last year, has the quan- 
tity been greater or less than formerly ? 
— ^It has been greater certainly, because 
I have had a great deal ^f African gold 
thjs last year. • ^ 

If the quantity brought t<) you of foreign 
gold has been less, in what inannef havtt 
you supplied yourself for that greater 
demand for exportation ?— It all depends 
upon circumstances, what quantity of 
foreign gold I can get. 

I understood you to state, that the 
quantity you have £>old ilirough Mocatla 
and Goldsmid for exportation, has been 
during the last year gi'cater than any 
^mer year ? — Yeh. . • 

And "that the quantity oC exportable 
gold brought to you has been less? — Yes. 

State the reason for the existence of 
those two circumstances ? — In conse- * 
quence of the^higiT price at which I am 
obliged ft) purchase gold, I am compelled 
to swear it off for exportation to get the 
price, for the price I give for it is hilgher 
than I can give for hame consugiptlon. ^ 

• A quantity of the gold which pe, 

exported was formerly sold for expovt^a.^ 
tion ? — Yes, . ^ . 

It is the present high price which car- 
ries it abroad ? — Yes, for the Bank give 
no more for foreign gold than they do for 
English gokT; Bk' foreign gold is now 
I above tni?S^lish price, andfthe 
Bank cannot afford to give that; if the 
price of foreign gold was to^^L the Bank 
WQ^ld lake it in the same as Eir^sh gold . 

Within what period have yon htnT^ 
importation of gold from Africa ?— Within 
the last 4 or 5 months I bougltt about 
4,000 ounces. 

When had yoa^^ny gold from the East 
Indies? — That is constantly coming in, 
we have*a little from one and a little from 
another, it amounts to a quantity at. last ; 
we are buyiiig foreign gold more or less 
every day. 

Has any gold^^ome in from IleligCK 
land ? — ^No, t have not had any. 

You have ^atedK that the supply of* 
gold at-home has not lately been equal to 
the'demand you had ; have you al^ 
time found ^ny jdifSculty in -providing 
yourself with any^'quantity of go}4 
I • 
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SMfipIton^ if y ou were wiHriig to gi?e the' 
price of foreign gold ?—^Noi l should ba^e 
{bond no difficulty, but then I ahobld 
lose a great deal of money if I tvas to sell 
it for home consufnptioil at the price of 
English gold ; wo have been obliged to 
raise the price 5s. hn ounce, as it is. 

fe the Committee to understand it is the 
high price and not any defect in quantity 
which has causlld the supply not to be 
^equal to the demand ^ — ^Certainly ? ffwc 
the supply of foreign gold would be more | 
than eqaai to the supply here. 

There is always gold in the market }— 
Yes, if you will pay the price for it. 

Do you conceive that the price of 
foreign gold in the market is its fair and 
natural price ?— No ; we always consider 
that if gold is above coinage price it is out 
of proportion ; it is the diflTerence of ex- 
change abroad lhat enables t|ic]xU 43 L,give 
the pi ice which they do. 

; Considering*it wnth relation to the ex- 
change, is it the fair price ?— I should 
^ think it out of proportion, taking it with 
* reference to the exch ange : the exchange 
is about two or three and twenty per cent, 
against t his country. 

What is the’ difieretice between the 
Mint and market price of gold per cent. ? 
-T^It is abcut 1.5 or 

not gold in bullion bear that price 
, in England which it ought to bear, con- 
sidering the price which it fetches upon 
the continent ?— Yes ; I suppose it is ra- 
ther less than more ; I should think it from 
6 to 7 per cent, in favour oj^the importer, 
Out of which howeygr-Ke must pay the 
ch^ges. 

Can you make any estimate -^hat the 
charges 1 cannot myself. 

^ ^ pry>a#»n h Tate of cx change, •can 
you calculate what will be tlie price of ! 
air ounc^ of standard gold in this country 
as an object of remittancei taking into 
consideration the expence of that remit- 
tance ?*— No, I cannot tell. 

Cart you inform thu Conimitlep what, in 
.{peace times, was the expence of ex- 
%porting 'gold from hence to Amsterdam ? 
W f cannot, I never exported any. 
ofc When you buy gold, you pay for it 
m bank paper Yes. c. 

The payment being made in Bank-paper, 
price is «i/. las. Viui o^ce ?— What I 
have sold for the home trade I fead bnly 

i^.^fyou'wer^ guineas, shoulcli 


f bu get the gold a cheaper tate 
^otfkt tibt^ay in guifieas } 1 cannot. get 
them; ' ■ 

Supposing you had guineas to giTO, 
could 11 dt you buy that gold at a che|yigE,^ 
rate ii. lOi: an ounce ?*^No ; LdiSuhi 
fiotoftw a less price certainly ; was 
to any quantity of gold and pay for 
it i^v^uineas, I should oher the same price 
aislf n Bank paper. 

r When you speak of the Mint price 
'being 3^. 175. lOd an ounce, doyou cal- 
tula^c that in gold coin or in Bank paper ? 
—We "make no difference, and I do not 
believe there has been any difference in 
paying in specie or Bank paper. 

Is not theTeswoTi why an ounce of gold 
is worth 3/. 175. lOd. ^that as many 
guineas as wei^h an ounce amount to that 
sum ?— Yes; if a gentleman came and 
brought rne gold, I should pay him ex- 
actly the same, whether I paid him in 
gold coin or Bank notes. • 

The Mint price of gold isthe price cal- 
culated in gold coin r— Yes. 

And the market price of gold at pre- 
sent is calculated by paper ?— Yes, it is 
all paid in paper ; but if they were to pay 
guineas, foreign gold would still bear 
same price as it does now if the exchditlge 
continued tl^e same. 

If I go to a silversmitb^s shop, -and see a 
gold cup in weight and fineness exactly 
IpO guineas, and the silversmith asks me 
10/. besides for the workmanship ; if I 
offer him 115/. folk that cup, would not 
bis answer be, tive gold itself is worth 
that ; would he take the 1 15/. for it in 
bank notes ? — Certainly ; for the gold 
that 1 sell, I receive Bank notes in pay- 
menf. , . _ 

How muph would it cl St you in Bank 
notes to buy that quantity^ of gold which 
in weight and fineness wcietlddbe equal to 
100 guineas ?— 105/. 

Do not yefti sell l^ngbsh gold at 41, ^5. ? 

; —Yes; ^ ■ 

If I gd to a’ silversmith’s shopi and 
a gold cup in weight and fineness exactly 
100 guineas, and silversmith asks 10/. 
besides for the vtorkmanship ; what would 
the wortrli of that cup be now ?— A cop of 
equal^fineness and weight to lijJQ^^ineas, 
taking the cup at 3/.. 175. ♦Odf^per ounce, 
would bS* worth 105/fc • 

, is i.t worth at the presierit price ?— 

Accordh^ to the present price of gold it 
woeild bd; worth IS/. 2s. ' 

not the silversmith require 1 IS/. 


j 
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2$^ fev ibft weight oi^thfi ^old and IQi,^ i reeted to^tUscib^e^^ 

heaidee for the workmanship?^! suppose | it is oat of my line ; 1 oevet ’eat^ 

he would, because gold is so much above ported ;any myselL 

the standard price. ■ Ever sirnsetUie period 1600, as baikli 

- ^apposing no legal restrictions to exist, notes have uicreased in qoautityr ^as the 
andSi^scruples to . exist in your {njf^d, to price of gold iSulHoit risen propoi^o* 
the izwing a difierence between paper ably?— No; Ido iK>t think bank/ 
a»d guineas, and thatyouwere left\mply have had any effect upon gold^ r 

to calcalations of your own interest,\ould Have you made any obserraliom upon 
you not, in that case, make a considerable it? — No, I have not, r .v 

cliiforence in the sale of any article for Have you ever considered the. subject 
lOOi. in paper or 100/. paid in specie*? — •' generally*?— No ; we never have foupld 
Yes; if I was allow^ed to melt gufoeai^ any difficulty till the course of exchaxige 
it would make near 10^* an ounce diHerence had taken such a turn as to create ad^maod 


to me. • 

What difierence would you make upon 
the value of 1 nnl ?■— Abo ut half a crown 
upon each guinea ; I could aif^d to sell 
the gold for Sr. an ounce less* than I am 
obliged to do now, if I was allowed to 
melt guineas. 

In the transactions w'hich pass through 
the agency o# Messrs. Goldsmid, does the 
gold go through the Bullion office at the 
Bank ?— In general it does. 

Does italways? — Not exactly always; 
I believe I may say always, except our 
house ; when Mr. Goldsmid sells for m<e, 
he generally sells to* Abraham Goldsmid, 
jiOi. aiM then pqi*haps he will send to my 
house and take it away, and weigh it ; all 
our forei^ gold he not buy, goes 

through the Bullion office, not only the 
bara but all foreign gold. 

What do you conceive to be the cause of 
the disappearance of«guineas from circular 
tion within the last six months ?— I can 
only give my opinion, not knowing it po- 
sitively, but I have no doubt they are col- 
lected up to be sent abroad ; I have heard 
it has the pi^actice of a number of 

people to * abioi^ the butchers 

iA Whitechapll and other markets, and to 
give a prwiwm for them ; indeed there is 
salesman il Smithheld from whom I 
d to receive a gr^t deal- 6f light n^ey, 
_i who has asked md whetKgr I iwhuld 
ot givea premium for it, whi€niN%fosed, 
and be eaid he could procure five percent, 
upon it. 

» You conceive the capse of thediaap; 
pearanc^f guineas from circulation to be, 
tbeMg» price of gold bullion, and the 
tempta^Sn to export it on^ccountlSTtfiat 
price ?—Nrfdoubt of it. 

WtefTSo you conceive the rmiBaon for 
the high price of gjjld buiyan The 
exciwifke making it so mwch ts^gtib fevoyr- 
able to transmit it than bills* * * 

Has your attention btspn particularly di* 


for it abroad. 

Do j»^ou know w'hether it has or hia 
not?— No ; I have never, considered fl. 

Have you, from, any consideration of 
the subject, enabled yourself to judge 
what elfoct a large issue of bank paper 
might have upon tbe price of gold ?w 
No ; nor did I ever consider that it had 
‘*Sny thing to do wkh the »ld ; •but I 
never examined the subje^tt, I never gave 
it a thought. 

You deal in silver bullion as well as iii^ 
gold ?— I do. 

What is g^eraTly tbe nature of jpour 
transactions m silver bullion ?— I buy a 
vast quantity from the Bank, ami I have 
very large quantities from my difftrent 
correspondents. ♦ • . 

In bars and in dollars ?— Yes, rlKKitb. ^ 

To whom do you sell it again*?*— My- 
consumption may j>e about 20, ()00 ounces 
a monthanumg the trade, and I sell/ a 
vast quantity of dollars to luerchants; bust 
I do not expjfrt any thing myself. 

Nor import aof^.Jhing ?— No ; I recetva 
a great deal froixT^li^r friends, wheti* ^le 
Spanish ships come tmme ; 1 have hud a 
great deal from Gadix and the South 
Seas; I have had a great deabof ,^l^r 
from Buenos Ayres. 

There is no restriction on th^ exporta- 
tion of any silver, is. there ?— Yes, the same 
as it is with gold. 

It must be sworn off .?— Yes, bwptJ^nevw 
did sweqr any off. 

Is there any difference betd^n^fhe 
price of silver that cannot be ^wom off 
and of silvcNT tbatcan ?— sboruld think 
not; because it is not worth while tb ^ 
it, owing to the qpnvenienee of being sup- 
plied with deHart; 

What is t% piAssetti price ?>— IMlars 
art perooiiee; 

^ tWiat is the price «srf standard taiVerfiu,* 
There is none in markets at pviieet, 

Imtit' w.ooMbo twopeifoehwpenii^ 
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they generally keep the eame 

hot Spanish dollars worth sorn^tbiiig 
v More in general than their intrinsic value r 
; bar silyer and dollars go hand in 
hand together; orfs doed not sell out of 
proportion to the other. ^ 

Do you melt down Spanish dollars ?— 
Yes, a great many ; if I have not bar 
silver, I am obliged to melt dollars. 

Of the dollar^issued some time ago by 
the Bank at 45. 9d. have not a consid^r-« 
able Quantity been melted down by the 
trade r— -The Bank called them all in; 
they took them back at the price at which 
they issued them. 

Were not a considerable quantity of 
those dollars melted down ? — -There might 
be some, but they could not be worth 
above 45. 4d. or 45. 5d, when they called 
them in, therefore the perso.ns having them 
Were glad to tak«v-them in. 

A dollar [s worth 45. 6d, at par ? — TKat 
depends upon tlfe price in the market. 

What do you consider the standard 
price of a dollar, taking the value at what 
'our English coin should be ?— It would 
' come to about 45. (idTT^suppose ; but I 
have not known in my recollection that 
silver has been so low as the standard 
price ; the standard price would be 
about 5s. 2fd. an ounce ; dollars are 3d. 
odiice worse in quality than standard 
, -silver. . 

Sixtyi-two and an h^lf is the standard 
price of silver ? — Yes ; dollars would then 
be worth only 45. lid. an ounce. 

Supposing silver to be at. its standard 
price, what would a dollnc then be worth r 
—Pour shillings an^Kourpence. 

What is a dollar worth now ?— -Four 
abillings ninepence : silver is about 
ovtkce now above the coinage price. 

TKat is about 9 per cent, is it not ?-U 
I isuppose thereabouts. 

' How do you account for the circum- 
stance of gold being 16 per cent, above 
its coinage price, and silver only 9 } 
-—1 cannot answer that question^ because 
i am not conversant with the foreign con * 
nection.*’ , 

" Yon suppose it a question connected 
#itb the stale of the foreign exchanges ?-i- 
Yes ; and there are bi^ny places where 
dollars Will not do as gold will do. 

; Yon dd not suppose^ it td^rise from any 
cause in the consumption of one article or 
other in tfee country ? — No; I do'^not 
./bodsider the cnnsuisption to have any 
wiiji U| a greet many dollars 
' '■ . ■ i 


go out to the West^ Indie^j and perhaps 
Very little^ gold goes there, but gold 
IS taken over to the Continent and not 
dollars. ^ 

What is the cause of the present grip e ^ 
of silver bullion being higher th^iOne 
coinag^ price ? — The demand : Imave a 
greaty^eniand for dollars, and perhaps I 
must ‘give 5s. Id. on Monday, because 
they are wanted to go out, and 1 therefore 
must get them at the best price I can ; 
perhaps that may last for a montli or per- 
baps^only for a week ; dollars vary every 
week an halfpenny or a penny an ounce. 

You know that at the time we are coin- 
ing gold at 31. 175. \0\d. per ounce, we 
are coining^jV»<^ 5^- ^-^d. per ounce, that 
the proportions between gold and silver 
are such that the silver will always buy 
more than the gold ?— Yes, certainly it 
will. 

Therefore it is not possible that much 
silver should remain as the coin of the 
country ? — No, certainly not. 

Are not the bankers in the habit of 
giving a premium for silver ?--«We used 
to do it till we got the stamped dollars ; I 
have given 101/. for a quantity of coin 
worth 60/. if it was melted down, though 
passing for an hundred, but I have givfen 
that premium to get it, bad as it is, par- 
ticularly at harvest time; it is alvvqys 
very scarce then. 

It conies back again afterwards }—Yqs, 
some of it ; but we have given If per cent, 
for it, notwithstanding. 

Februmy 26,** 1810. 

pKANcrs Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 

Aaron Asher Goldsmud, !]^$q..|lg^jn called 
in and examiM^d. 

iV 

Can you explain why thyk^p^ce of gold 
is frequently omitted to b ^ quoted for a 
long period together;^, as for 1806 , 18 ^ 7 , 
and ?y— When ^he prices of gold \ re 

not qib<r^d, the t transactions are not eitbfx''"* 
numerous or important. v. 

Do you mean to say, that during 
whole of these if^jiree years there were 
^transactions Enough to constitute a pric^? 

—I have no doubt that the A{|*aregate. 
anUbuTi): was sufficient to cemstitu^a pifice, 
but I am -^ot aware wactlier there was 
any thing sufficient done betCVe«?ws-tfach 
post dayX 

yt^ Btatec'what might be thc^ciual 
^i^wor iuch few sales as took place ?— 
Four pounds, during the^ whole of tbose^ 

i * 



thfiee yeaf.^i Was the price of iarei^ go)^ i 
tn bats and Portugal gold in coin. 

Have you ascertained the time when a 
change took place of an exportation of 
jgaij^rom this country to the BraziU> in- 
steac^)f an importation ? — Towards the 
jniddl^of the year 1808, the mjtchants 
trading to the Brazils and Portug^ pur- 
chased gold and silver bullion, instead of 
selling it as before. 

Was there not before that period an 
importation of silver from the Brazil# ? — J[ 
believe not. , • 

In what manner do you fi\ the price of 
gold as betw'een buyer and seller? — By 
ascertaining the gen^j^^l disposition of 
buyers and sellers, and statin'§Tite*mediuHa. 

Do you mean that you enquire what is 
the price which the one in your judgment 
is likel}" to be pleased to give, and the 
other the price which the other is likely 
to be willing to sell at?— Yes, it is the 
general opinion of the market. 

Have you any reference, in fixing the 
price, to the prices of the foreign market ? 
— Certainly. 

How do you ascertain that ? — By in- 
quiring the last price of various mer- 
cham\; and generally the general dis- 
position of the ^narket concurs with the 
prices abroad, because persons are willing 
to buy up^o that pridi. 

Are they governed by the antecedent 
price of gold ? — Guided by the general 
disposition of the buyers and sellers here 
and the prices abroad ; there is seldom 
any great fluctujftion, unless some great 
influx or sudden ris(^; for some consider- 
able demand or large arrival will certainly 
tend to fall the price ; and any consider- 
able dep^sl>« 4 ^fvthe exchange would 
tgid to raise tme price, which might arise 
fscs. 

|Lhose causes, or give some 
Jfact there frequently arise 
:h we are, not aware .qS^The 
.orfginal source, such as a DamjLqjpi* de- 
faiid for gold on the continent, as, I be- 
lieve, is the case in the present instance; 
j>r money going out of tJpe country for the 
py ment of tr oops abro£^ to «rty consider^ 
i}le ext^t^ would naturally have that 

. Would the.]f?^e of gold* b ^^afi ed by 
adar ge p stfiortation of silver forthf troops 
abroad r—1 am not aware that it would; • 
in order that-tb^ payment of a 
subsm^broad, oi4he rem*ittan6Sbf 
for the payment of troops abroad, should 
affect the price of gol4*^ere, is it your 


from many ca 
EnnmeAte^ 
instances. — Ir 
c»ses of whi^ 
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opinion that the remittance must Ifa m^de 
in whole or in part in gold ?-r-lf there are 
tnarkets abroad in which there is a dc;- 
mand for both gold and silver, the abstrac- 
tion of silver from t fie hi arfee t here ina«a 
naturally enhance the price of gold. . 

If either gold,«silver, or bills of exchange 
were seny for, the subsidy, wogid it nq^ 
equally nave an effect ? — lyf bills were 
sent, it would certainly increase the debt 
of this country to the continent. . 

‘ /Doyou, in point of fact, know that a 
remittance of silver from this country jon 
account of government, has in your 
market raised the price of gold ? — When 
the price of gold is advanced, it is not at 
all times possible to trace it accurately to 
its source. 

Then do you mean to say, that you do 
not recollect an instance in which the 
price of gold was to your knowledge 
^rai.sed by a remittance"* of silver .?j — Not 
any instance in which it*>wa^ strictly as^ 
certained to be so. 

Do you recollect wdiether large remit- 
tances were made from this country to the* 
continent in the year 1796? — 1 have no 
recollection of any events of that descrip- 
tion, which passed so far back as J 796. 

Supposing you were to hear thqt the 
trading intercourse between thjs country 
end the neighbouring parts of \lnMonh> 
nent was likely to be interrupteg more 
than ever by the severity with which the 
French emperor \^as about to execute his 
restrictive edict, should you, in fixing the 
price of gold, take that circumstance into 
your con^d^ation ? — I think that such an 
event would stTi^teidate purchasers, «and 
consequently probabl^^ increase the price, 
in order to avail themselves existing 

opportunity of exporting it. 

Then you suppose that the oppoi tffhify 
would be lessened after the edict should 
’become in force ? — 1 am supposing that 
the buyers should entertain such an opH 
nion. » 

Can you speak of a demand for gold 
upon life continent: what information 
have you as to the extent of that increased 
demand, or the causes of it ?— From what 
I have hcardC I believe that it has greatly 
arisen from the |>9actice of the Frencfi 
armie8> who in their progress through th;e 
cb^Uient carjjj^ gold in order to pay the 
deipands upon them; and as a proof of 
thetpxpbabiUty of this circumstance, aince 
the %var in Sjsain, dcpbloons have b^rnq a 
greater premium on the continet^Jjp prq? 
portion to other go^. 
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«« the d^&ma€0 of tiies>4ii^ of. 
dwblooas m iiul Iteich > 

SpaoUh war ^ad since i — 1 cannot speak 
precisely as to thftt.^ « 

How ki the price of donhlboiM 
siei'dam^ stated do not know; 

^ Hbw long have you been 
aeii|ttaiiited with *the trade of bulKon in ibis 
emiliry i ^ 1 % m* seven years* 

Wituin that periofi of six or seven years, 
have you ever kiiowa the price of gold at* 
the ftikit price ? I have not. ; 

1 Would you say that for any length of 
time during that period the price of gold 
Ims' been at what you would call a steady 
priee?«^I^riOg the years ISOd, 1S07 and 
1808, the price continued at 4-/. 

* Are iid these the yc^ars in which you 
stated there were not traasactions enough 
tc iconstkote a price ?— suppose that the 
transitptions werf not very numerous and, 
important, tiut *all the bargains that were 
mada were at that price. 

Can you 'state the reason of that regular 
' iS^ice during those years, and was it not 
because the Bank of ^Msgland fixed Ural 
ail the pric# which they would (give for 
gold doring those years ? — The market for 
i<rid Was the same during those years, 
sifid th^t k; the caas^ ofthc steadiness of 


That do you niean by the market for 
gold mean lo «ay, that all or almost 
all the purchases Wei^' made for the same 
<}Uarter* 

Were the purchases, by the quarter to 
which you allude, consid<.ra^'le ? — The 
aggregate amount be coiisklerabic, 

but 1 am not awar^ what in point of fact 
ft did amoupl tou 

_ Y ouha^ stated, that during those years 
ifl^^emand on the part of the purchasers 
4#as nearly the same; was the supply. 
o^aKy ^eady on the part of the buyers*? 

cannot answer tiiat qoiestiou without 
referring. 

You have stated, tharyou always ascer* 
tain the price by what you t call the 
^general disposition of the market, and by 
taldfig a medium between the prices of the 
Bujerii and sellers ; did you ad here to that 
course in fixing thee price during those: 
yeart is our unifoi^m practice todo eo. 

yem adhere to th^ uniform prac*^ 
iice ddrmg those three years? — ^Geriaiply* 

Did you likewise during 

ihe^ price, advert^ Hie 
|^c\bf^d in forei^ inarket and to 
the course^ of exchaU|;e ?~lt is impossible 




duct ! 

^eriumdeid tbat:: 

SenotTw.*: r 

I Doeyo^ at present 
sj^ct rt(^those tjiree yc^'S HQff, IJ^C 

)'the s^e, because all circuia^qi^. 
:tQ which it Is the uniiWm praotice^ 

Vert in fixing the prip^ im$lenv^ Qp. 
vari^atioii ? — It may be ,th^t . de^mn4 

Tor qpe qviartc^r exceed^ all 
' * Is It not the custom for different personal r 
to plach gold in your handsi wilb direc- 
tions for selling it, without specifying :;the 
price at which it should be sold ? — •Cor* 
taiuly. • 

And does not a co^aitrary practice as- 
often prevail, of your beiiig limilied to a 
price by the seller ? — Both cases froquiently . 
occur. 

Do both cases occur with respect to 
buyers ?— With regard to Bbyers, we ger 
iierally have some limits. 

But is there not some discrejtion.allowpd 
you, in general, by the sellers k 

frequently a latitude in both cases. 

Do I understand you coweeUy, in Goja>^ 
ceiving your account of the steady prk^ 
during the three yeafSf ISOfii >1807 and^ 
1808, to be this, that from one^tiar^r pf 
the buyers there was a permanent derpemd 
for whatever bullion you coultl supply 
under a certain price, and that the .price 
of bullion in the market never in point^pf 
fact exceeded that prtoe?— 1 conceive 
case to have been so. • 

Whether the fluctuation was so apddeii, 
as in the course of a month to rise 
per ounce ?~I doi not think the fluctuation 
was so sadden. . r 

When did the priee*^^ w ipld bqgki m 
rise above 4/. ?— 1 cannot rpeak to, tbatl 
About what^time .did tlfii state of cir- 
cumstances cease,, which /you have des- 
in yoAy for the 

of o^^etBi^er ^dpoii the marked ?— I , 
that operated : during the courser 

the years 1 808, 1 807 andd 80S. : V 

Was it the rii» in the price of vgukl >> 
more iban >41- wat put end to the 
mands Vrom the quarter wbH^>yott.htve 
to ?--4Yes; > v: * ■ . 
rise from 

you have spoken of Myonr^fotfiM 

prt^esseve rise of 

my recoMectioxt il waa i j , 

^ Abqqigtwhat time difl^st aitaiit 
do npt TeooUect. : 

Then i»^ 'GGahmktee it 





to bie yotiv opinion, from the eyidencO you 
hare givdh, that this rise m the price of 
gold WHS occasioned^by a change in those 
circumstances which had remained steady 
during the years t%06, 1807 and 180B? — 
llipse ' circumstances bad not reamed 
steady, but they had not changed s# mOch 
as to raise the price. \ 

You mean the circumstances afl^cting 
the price of gold in the foreign market, as 
well as the operations of government h^re, 
occasioning remittances Circumstapces 
in it^eral. ^ • 

[Do you include both descriptions of 
circumstances in your general descrip- 
tion ? — es. 

Is not the price of bullion rcg'j^ated by 
the buyer and seller; and you being only 
the medium between them, have no con- 
trol or influence over the fixing the price f 
— It is regulated by the general dispobi- 
tion of the buyers and sellers, and no one 
has any influence so as to raise or depress 
it above or below its natural level. 

If a person in possession of 100 guineas 
of foil weight were to melt them* into bars 
and sell them in the market, what sum in 
Bank of England paper would he be able 
to obtaiji for them ?~Hc would have acted 
illegally in mellin^the guineas, and his 
bar would be unsaleable. 

How co^ld the buyer know that that 
bar was melted from English guineas ? — 
No bar is sold for exportation unless the 
proprietor swears before the court of al- 
dermen, as I have already said, that it is 
melted from foreign coin or from foreign 
gold in bars. # 

Supposing the persons coftcerned were 
nevertheless to take that oath, what profit 
woiijd they, obt^n upon that transaction ? 
»*-They would On the first jnstance obtain 
the profit whfcw arises from the diiTerence 


to export It, they woyid derive 
\t of the export merchant. ^ 

Spon the sum of 100 guinei^ full 
(ight, how muo|i would the fust of those 
yt to in pounds shillings and 
en pounds ^elev^B^ shillings 
i sixpenjle.^ 

tineas melted into a L 
he would- faave^ibtamed 121/. 

B^of EnglandfJper 

nlli'dSdId for 105^. have \QlL lls. 6d.f 
an^Mntrive to procure JOO more gui- 
neas, wrsild ha not have^Jlaiti? aJ^rofit o£j 
15L Us. ad. and be in a condition^o re ^ 


peat.that operationf-^ert^nly# 

VOL. xyiu^jipprrhdix, * » 


Does not iha same Sgi 

our iigliter coin exist in mpofaortroti «o fts 
approach to fail wisigfatfL«>Certaiiily it 
does. 

Is there not a positive tempiatioii to> 
melt all our Englrdi gold coin that wnot 
degraded for sixteen per centf-— Y csa * % 
Do yottt think that in the market tlTat 
person codld get the 121/.*! Is. paid In 
him for his fc^r in apect^?— ^The practicev 
of the Bailk hhs always been, to pay and 
receive money in Bank notes. ^ 

If the transaction through yourjnter^ 
vention were between one irulividual and 
another (the Bank having no concern in 
the transaction), do you think that in tbfi 
case supposed any put chaser could be found 
at present who would pay 121/. I Is. 6d.' 
in specie for the bar melted down from 
100 good guineas? — Whethe|r the Bank 
have any concern or not, the mode of re<* 
ceiving is precisely the sAme. 

State your opinian.~I,dart say any 
person would find a great difficulty ia 
doing so even if he were thus inclined. 

If as an individual you were about ta • 
purchase on your onm account a gold bar 
of the weight and standard of 100 good 
guineas, and you had money enough ia 
Bank notes in one drawer and in specie 
in another to complete the bargain, wbuld 
yi)u make any difierence in p9)>^g thb 
seller in one monies or the other ?— a cet-*^ 
tainly never would make a bargain in 
which there should be any differende. 

Charles Lyne, esq. called in, and exa«< 
mined. 


i 


Have you oppff^^-^njties of knowing 
course of the trade illathis country and 
foreign parts, in gold coin orW^llion ?— -A 
little of it. 

Do you know whether in the coursa*tff 


between thc^ifiwket and the Mint prices last^iwo years there has been any re-^ 

of gold; and m the next place if they markable change in the state of that tradcji 


to export or import? — ^As far as ray 
knowledge goes, there appears to bav^k 
been a great diilerence in respe«9i ojT thu* 
Import of gold being smaller. 

Since when has tjiat change takesa 
place ? — I*cannot precisely say X sbould 
think in the eburse of these three or four 
years. , 

Do you mean th^t within the coarse of 
these three or four y^ara tb^ importet|oil 
of gold has beeJSt less in t^^teomry thim 
in f^piiWyears ?— Yes, 

• has the export of gold fooa^ihis 
country bcep,^n the stone tiw» 
no knowledge of that. ' > ^ 

<UJ . ^ • 
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/qju known of |Eo\^ 
f from thi? coimtry i\ 

■ ■'■ #■■ " ;; ^ 

Haye you known of (considerable 
titles of golcj jb^ing ^^pprjei f ^Hb ; 
quantities^ w^t bfi$ go^e, bj^n 

(Slifver. ' ,'" '■■ '!'* / ’ .-■* ■ / ' ' . 

Ha^ ?^ijver been exporfl^ to 
in c<^sidarabla qusmtiti^ }^T^n\ vety 
tide|*aj>le, tbat ip Spani^b dbliars. 

Wftat do yiOM Sop^ehe ter be reasop 
of go)d»and §iifyer beipg. e;aMrted frpppt 
this copptry 'iU) itie Brazils f-r^be appfe- 
bensidp of a ruptpre between this cowtry 
^d T^bnb America/ creating a great de- 
aitie on the part of oar wanufactqrers apd 
dqfilers in cottop tp purchase the coUop in 
ftb Brazils to import into this country. 

Could tfiey not make these pprehasw 
by draWing bills upon this country ?— No, 
there ^ being no Users for such bills on 
England ; and , the importer of coUon 
tiiakes his purchase more readily by send** 
ififl cash fropi this country. 

Fpr how many years do you recollect 
gold and silver being sent to the Brazils 
' %0 make'such purcfaasi^^-*— About two years, 
hrpm this country. 

Has there not been a practfee for a 
mufh longer period of tinif?, of sending 
siiy^ ?~Npt that I ^ugw of. 

J)j 4> specie goto the Brazils from 
^‘Eprojlfie longer agp than two years ?— From 
Portugal I conceive, gold h^s beep sent to 
some of the Brazil settlements for many, 
years back; for example, to Pernambuco^ 
and Maranham^ and this while the impor- 
tation of gold was taking placte from the 
Bip into Portugal; agd^the acme is riie 
cpii|irse of the tradprflow, but through the 
^terveatipn of this country. 

■ Prom you had occasion to know 
^ 5ortugai before the neinoyal of the peat 
If * goyemwent^ did ypu cpqceiye the bap. 
lance between the colonies ari|.* 

jnothef country to be usually in favpiA: 
of fprmef m^.pf tbp latter ?— In favour 
df the Colonies. 

What do you conceive to be the state 

f e trade iieivfeen this country and the 
ug>— Very ccwsiderubly in favour of \ 
s^Untry. t 

, Are remittor made in specie £*0121 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ to this cadhtry, in discharge of ji6FS*?5^^U is; Q dwh^. 


IS 


Is ^ver prohibited ?— PoreiOT edin. 
ait mdseiiit uHdved to be exported!. 

^ ; you conceive that since the f enroVal 
of |bc scat of govertMne»t> gold ia 
from thd Braails th Rori^^! donc^TU 
there ^ none. ^ 

] 3 avf you any informaUdn ar/to the 
quan^i^ of gold that used 10^0^1;^ tp be 
sent from the BtazUs to pprtu^l jbw^ 

In what proportions?—?! caunpt say. 

'fo what settlc^f^^ts in the B 
^be ^old which has been sent frpip j^ui 
epuptry gone Chiefly to PernandBiheo 
and Maraobam^ and sbme small ^uantl« 
tics to Batica.^ 

In wb^ coin ?~In Portugal coin. 

How was this country supplied with 
the Bras^II cottons formerly?— Throngh 
Portugal. 

Have you any information with re- 
spect to the state of the Brazil mipes^ as to 
their prod^ctiA^e^e3s ?— I have not. 

Or any other gold mine No, I have 
not. 

What is the real par of exchange be- 
tween this oountry and Portugal ? — Sixty- 
seven pence and a half siening for one 
thousand rees. 

What is a ree ree is not a 

coin, but an imaginary .denomination. 

In the Portuguese mint are^ there any 
coins the value of which is expressed in 
ree^ ? — Yes, all their coins are valued ii> 
re^. 

State the numbeiv of rees in the di|&« 
rent gold coins of tbe(>country cruT 
sado IS 400 rees ; a pew crusado is 4$() ; 
an eight festopn piece 800 rees; a quar- 
ter of! a moidore is 1,^0 rees half a 


th^. Jj^lithce ?— ^Consider^ible remittance 
J^gpi ri>enfce in^dpBaf^ to t^S 
country, from the Bio. ’® 

Is gpld BrdbihUed by the 

Rre.penaUies. . 


sixteen festoon piece^ |s 1^600 rees ; a 
moidore 2,400^ and 'w{|at they cafl % 
tbree-miU two/ ;3,200 j & moidorp 4,soa 
rees ; and there is a piec^v called a 
null four j; which ii 0,400 |ees. 

P you kimw thq stan^rd pf the ^14 
coiiAk in I^tqguese ihints .WThe |ie- 
aent wftSard is twenty-two carats* " 

Dp you know t^e weji^t of spay of th^/ 
cpjiis ?-^I^ot expctly. , L 

weight hftaiobawn^ 
— Ndiaxaefly./ ' "(k 

"Mr. Goidsmid stated, 



In real _ 

07f^ fterlipg ifor I^OQO. 

t|i« flame. 

' J.1 . I'jI ' • -—k* ’« r\ArS 


, i^pDfuig them fretih lr«iP9 tbi P^C^ 



tine ^xrihtti iotu 
preset are d'e^cient firom ^ir 
iirDiWace weighs and how Biucb /— I 
sliould suppose not im they are taken 
in Portugui without weighing. 

Wharfs the present exchange 1)^f/een 
ibis country and Portirgal ?— Sixty-five 
and a hatF^i ootfi with Oporto and LiS^fion y 
at present they happen to be the Same; 
but that involves a very complicated caf- 
cttlation, half being payable in l^rd 
mone V and half in paper. ^ i 

tVnaC is the paper ?— -It is gdveynmetix ^ 
paper money, bearing an interest of six 
per cent, per annum. 

What is the value of that paper as com- 

f >ared with the gold, at present ?-^By the 
ast advices, at a discount of twenty-seven 
percent. Jt is paper money, which hi- 
therto has been issued at the will of go- 
vernment, without any kind of control or 
expranatiun t^the public as to the quanti- 
ty or when it is to be redeemed. 

As a circulating medium ? — By law, 
payments are made half in that paper and 
half in hard* money. 

Do you mean that this paper is a legal 
tender for the half of any payment that is 
to be made? — Yes., 

How long has that faedn the case? — I 
think about fourteen years ; till then all 
payments were made fh hard cash. i 

Was one-half of the amount in paper 
a legal tender, from the period when that 
paper was first issued ? — Yes, it was. 

Was government [faper circulation not 
known in Portugainill about fourteen years 
ago?— Never. ^ 

How soon after tlie first issue of that 
paper did it fall to a discount believe 
within about fbisfteun months. 

. W^-hat did it fell id in the course of the 
fi^t two or three years? — -I cannot an- 
swer that tvilli accuracy, but I should 
think,, perhaps, |he extent might have been 
lOJfo ISf per CCTit./ • , ^ ^ *^-1* 

►(iLjjPid it not circulate for a cohsicjjl’able 
Jfee at a discount dt three or four per 
®nt. ?— Yes; it did ; bet I do not recol- 
llct for yvh^ ^ace df time. 

^Kpid thii^iscou^X of fKe 
jjUlpr affev^e ex^baDgepf Portugal with 
did to a cert^3ijfp^ 
|^Kae( but not saoj^ch as mfgl^ |%a?C {^en ; 

^^W&en^ the discount became * much 
iargaf, were not the e xch ange^ ipore 
lected ?— Occasionally tfttfj! ^ici t^but" n<% ' 
generally. , / " 

How did the Portugx^e 


take , P^Pdr' in tai^es ?— 

They used to take if ill tKe same propdr- 
tipn of baff and half. „ ^ 

But tfid they take it at par ?I— The go- 
vernment alwayV took jt half ana hati^, but 
the paper at ; that paper was afweys 
taken at par in pay ments, but wfiew per- 
sons catnd to reduce it into baref cash then, 
it bore a discount. * 

Has the (nt^est been^gu|ar1y paid bd 
them ?— No, not regularly. 

* *Has it lately been paid ? — I have not 
suificient inlormatioa to say. • 

What is the form of the paper, payabl^e 
at a given time and renewable by goi:^ 
vernment; or what is tlie form of it?-^ 

1 do not recollect the wording of i\m 
paper. 

For how low a sum was this paper ?— 
As low as 65. 9 d. or 1,200 rees. 

What w'ould be the true rate of ex- 
change at present, supflbsing ther^ was 
no paper, but the wholes w® paid in 
money? — Less 13 {per cent.: from 05 f 
now current from this country to that, 

/ • 

Then how do you^account for Portugal 
not sending us any gold ?— -The country 
has been so drained when the French were 
there, that I conceive it is not to be had- 
By the bard, cash ^hich is p^abld for 
do you mead gold or silve?*K^Boll4^ 
•r either, at the option ofifce payer. 

In w'hat is it now common to p*ay ? 4 -^ 
Mostly in silver. • , 

Do not the Spanish dollars circulate ip 
Portugal P-j-At present they do, at 80 ^ 
rees each lolimr. 

In stating the^i exchange wMtii 
Portugal, do you noi^assume that thp 
payments there were Porti^a) 

gbld coin?— When I stated thejpar of ex- 
^ange at 67 |, it was upon the compardt 
ve value as to weight of gold and qua^- 
ty of the six-mill Tour, when Cf)inpared 
'*witK standard weight and value of odr 
guineas, and also the relative value of the 
old silver coins. , ? ; 

Since therefore the practice nyw Js ta 
pay in Portugal partly in si I ver^^ and the 
existing exchange Is subject to that Oon- 
dition, does if not follow that we have lidr 
fiieans of knowing • the . e^act diiTerencii 
between the present rate of exchange aiill 
the real of that^Ouniry ?«— Certaii^w 

ito means of xnowmg wh^p 
th$ hotween the present ralh, of 

the pji^r of that 

Witfibnl knowing the standard Of the inlver ^ 
and the discount upon thd paperj-b^ the 


aiid l^refoTf 

y- fv.r ,i:^::H..^ ! .:,i^»*.iP:-.ih©;exrimi« 

?/; ta. concurrence of drpwei^ a^ consacpont 

^ay' its debt ^n,^^^dividpjR]s puy: qonijs^tUif^Oi ivhich eVablos tb inffi- 

^iajf looney and. half pap^r* ^ m i .Tiduals . engaged in Uio^ o|>efi^idBs 4o 

; TTnefollowiiig ^mpiunic^ e^trpbitbe exchangei^ and keep them io 

Lyne» ^vas i^-e on tiie 9th March.] ipuck^iepresaed^ to their own adrantage : 

Ip addUion ^ the ^yidex^e ,I h^ye -r-Apd by the great export of r specie for 
given to the Committee/ 1 beg leave to the , payment of our troops on foreign 
ofier the foUpwing written pjbservations ; stations, and , for other government pUr* 

'' The pars "•‘of Exch^ge between poses* ; 

Great Britain and the countries These are, I conceive, the causes of the 

^hich it has commerce, have^ as I con- ^gre^t depression in our exchanges, and 
ceive^ been fixed by the relative value of the consequent export of specie- I do 
tho respective coips of those countries not agree in opinion with, those, who con- 
cbmpar^d with those of England, princi- ceive that either the one or . the other is 
pally, I believe, by the relative value of occasioned by oiir circulating medium 
the gold coins, including therein the ex- being confined to bank notes; though I 
pence, as well as the profit on the coinage, know of instances (and in which 1 have 
]^ht though there are those fixed pars of bad much practical experience) where 
exchange between the different countries, such effects have been produced by a 
;they are not any the smallest degree paper money circulation, in different 
eittended tp, or do they in any manner parts of the continent of '’Europe ; but 
serve as a guide for exchange operations : that has been so produced, only as such 
fhe only u«c of such pars of exchange is, paper currency became of less value than 
in my opinion, that of shewing the com- what by haw it was purported to represent, 
parauye value of such coins, in cases where and therefore, when it so fell in value, 
the creditor is reduced, to the necessity of (and not before) that bills on foreign 
taking them In payment of hi^debt for countries were not obtainable at such rates 
the w ant of any other representative. Ex- of exchange or price when to be paid for 
chapge operations ai*e, as I conceive, in such paper money, as they were when 
solely , governed by«»a greater or smaller j to be paid for in gqjd and silver, the ek- 
/idemaM for hiUs, creat^^ greattt'tbW changes necessarily became depressed in 

smaller amouiu of imparts and exports^; the same proportion as the paper money 
apd by the prices of exportable gold and became depressed. But the case is by no 
^ifyer in the respective countries with means similar in respect to the bank notes 
which those exchange operations are and exchanges in this country ; very 
done; . s much otherwise ; inasmuch as bills on 

" The balance of tr^fliT Detjhreen Eng- foreign countries are here obtainable pre- 
larld and those djfiR^fent countries w^ith cisely at the same rates of exchange, whe- 
wbich it has cpihmerce, being in favour ther they be paid for in hpnk notes or in 
of £nglaij%' while the exchanges are fo guineas ; and consequently, the remitter 
H^dcb against her, is, in my opinion,* sa- can place by "'bill Temittances as maby 
tisfactonly accounted for by theioUowin^ florins in Amsterdam^ or ae.^ vaany marks 
facts:— ^y the balance of trade, whicr in Hamburgh, with 1 , 000 /, in bai^ notes, 
iaijn/ favour of Great Britain, being he can wk^i in(j guineas : '^d 

the m^or part against South America, Vthei'efore vit Becomes '''pfavioua, that whe 
from whence it has not yet come back, cours^ of exchange between Englji^'T^ 
and, eousequently cannot yet produce its and the continent, would be precisely 
^flect in the general balance >4ith other same, whether the circulating medium 
epuntn^ which are ^ creditors :r— By *a in bank notes or in gut 0 eas,''if the 

f reater amount of import from Baltic, "are^Oo rbe *kept* in the couittiy. Bu^Jf 

fance, and Holland, than that of expott guineas :wero the circulatm^ medj|^, ^ 
l|t^her from hence, iv^ich has created a were to be sentjito tUiTcoiBRinent ^ 

f r|a/dfpres5i6n in :--3y .for of due fconl'^l®! 

;grpa^d|ffipphy aii^^ ^country, they would > most 

dh operations mtbe the Ij^aye the eflect of reducing the prermt 

Jdntihenl^ as alfo from, some ^ Sgreat dj|feren|gi^of exchange ; ao 

^consequently i %pidd «wdo5bfedly equal amount of 
; any pthpr prticfo ^^uineas would produce 


c 




tiiq ihort s|»6edy iiiasfnaefa as; bet 

in|^of a cnore table eatute; they w^ld 
soeiiier 6 nd their way into the Oontinerit* 
Eot whhe guineas would thus prodace the 
speedy efhNrt, it is -equally obvious 
^ that merchandize of lawful expor^would 
prpdncTe a greater effect in red uc in j^the 
difference of exchange : Guineas, colonial 
produce^ fnanufacture>orany other article 
of commerce^ are all changeable or sale- 
able on the continent for the same article, 
namely, the circulating medium tjfere, 
whatever that may be ; the cfiect on iliafc 
side would thus in the brat instance be 
precisely the same, but the c^ffect on this 
side would be widely different, and in fa- 
vour of the lawful export of prjxluce ^r 
manufacture against that of guineas ; for 
while in the lawful export of the former, 
there would be an open concurrence of 
exporters of goods and of drawers on the 
continent against the same, which would 
produce a competition, and a consequent 
advance in the exchanges in favour of 
England, the unlawful export of guineas 
would be confined to a very •few; who 
W’ould thereby not only avoid the compc' 
tition of drawers, and consequently have 
the means of controlling the exchanges 
more to their qwn benefit against tnis 
country, but who wouldi^aiso necessarily 
require a greater difference in the ex- 
change to cover the risk they run in trans- 
gressing the laws ; and thus also, the 
country, or say the public, would have to 
pay the guinea exporter for the risk he 
runs in transgressing its laws. 

The question ^fien seems to stand 
thus : A, debt is /due to the continent, 
which must be paid ; shall England, if it 
had the nieaqs^a^ it in gold or in any 
other article of T:omrn6rcc, such as the 
rfllcrs on the continent will consent to 
take from 411 ^ Gold will produce the most 
speedy effect ; colonial produce will pro- 
dgjce the greaupst. vX^huigi^into consido- J 
ra^tion, that wer<^ur circulating njedium*’ 
‘p guineas, and they^to be sent out of the 
•ountry for the payment of the balance 
‘ue to the continent of Europe/ in Order 
^ :heck the depression in thejgxchanges^ 
must in such cate, not onTy seWShiJht a 
iter ay unt of gold than of producejj 
to fjb[use ati :^uaFeflfe^ctj^ but wc’ roiisM 
n. resort id banlt'"ntkl$Wd again and 
rii^irtttiless it be presumjed, that snjdi*! 
eiise imports df buUiOn ivifl take 
e; so as to furnishw|flkj|i;|^|g|^ufficie 
.quantity; nbt only to keOp^ip rtife "who? 
circulating medium of cOuntiyj, fent 


[ebaiv 

^ uiii^^dsd pi^ 
occasional balances that 
owe^tn eeutatrt ' of 

®urdpei not likeljjr td bd • infcdmfdetable 
^during the prespn ebntesi Wltb' 

" whi le the unsettled sta"ke; of ddr comiWrre 
with South America, fendbfs ouf biiflion 
and speciip supplies ffoln thence extremely 
■ precarioa^** ;"'■ •• 

^ Prancjs Hoh^r, Esq.’ in the phair^ 
IjioMAs Hughan> Esq, a Member of the 
House, Examined. * 

Please to slate what line of trade you 
are engaged in.— A merchant, trading' tb 
the West Indies. 4 

State to the Committee the nature of thd 
trade in gold between the West Indids 
and this country. — My practical know^ 
ledge of bullion imports is almost exclu- 
sively confined to that fiom the island' of 
Jamaica; in gold there is ^verjT little 
done. Ihe imports into that island from 
the Spanish settlements consist alm^ en- 
tirely of silver, although there are occa* , 
sionally small quantifies of gold ; the bul- 
lion so received is generally in return for 
English/goods and manufactures sold to 
the inhabitants of those settlements. ' 
Froro'which of those settlements doyou 
jerive In specie thcT principalsiiUjpply of 
fiSIfl ? — The supply of gold is chiefly^ 


com Carthagena and Vfera Cruz. 


Do you derive auy supply of gold fi otii 
the Portuguese colonies, or from the 
United States of North America ?— There 
is little oriralher no intercourse betw^eeu 
Jamaica Ind Portuguese scUlenieitts, 
although there are coi^Merable qUanfltiba 
of Portuguese gold at timiN^urrent in tlias 
island, which are obtained i?biefly from 
th^ Spaniards. I am hot aw^afe of anjf 
|l 6 ppiy of gold, being olvtaihed from the 
^Dited States of America there haA 
4imes been importations into that couh> 
try, of counterfeit or light gdld ebin frb^ 
the United States. ^ 

State the money that is current ’in the 
island ofuamaica.- — The money bftrreht ih 
the island of Jamaica is^ British/Spahwb, 
and Pormguese coins, gold and Silver. 
y What do you consider as the par of 
change Between ^maica and Great Blfir* 
tain ?~The established par of exjpb^^ 
betweehMamnrcaaiiB' G ii 

for^ej^y 100, blr for 

.On^what ^puhd if thattennqd 
—^heh the current ittbhey; 





rnro sterling money,, it «L 
CO^nwuted at the rate of 140 to iOO» 

, ) In what mode are the payments in the 
:^mcDon transactions of commerce made 
in Jamaica ?— They are made in the cir-* 
eulating coin of the country, at the cur* 
rent value. All sterlings sums would 
4Sstimated first at the rate of 14Cf per cent, 
^nd the . payments' would be m^de in the' 
coin at whatever. It passeg^rcfurrent for. 
For example, a debt of dOdt. sterling 
would be computed to amount to 700i.^ 
currency, which would be discharged by 
the payment of 2,100 dollars, Ojt. 8d. be- 
the current value of a dollar; but, 
to the high price of silver in Eng* 
land of late, dollars have borne e preiniucn 
Jamaica of from 2 to 4 per cent, above 
%d. 

In what are payments now made under 
^ose circumstances ? — I apprehend if a 
^aynigpt were 'made in dollars under 
those circufnstances, the receiver of the 
dblla||,must allow 4 per cent, additional' 
to the, current value, because the dollars 
(gjre hitrinsically worth so much ; but that 
it would be at the optk>n of the debtor to 
make his payments in any other coin cur- 
rent 

, Whether the 140 per cent. caile<f the 
of vei^hange between England and J 
J^maii^'^as not fixed by a positive^^ ' 
attment of the asiembly ? — I think it was a 
and 1 did not mean to state that the 
change l^tween Jamaica and Eivgland 
was permaiic^nt ; on the contrary, it flue- 
thates like all other exchanges. < 

/ What you have called ^pi^^u^eut value 
cfiF the dollar, in the answer before the last, 
the legal curjrysrU value, and not the 
xtnal valu^>«^i5o 1 understand it. 

Chder what state of exchange does goM 
ctSute to this country ?^When the prfc<^ 


which aiterrf the bringiitg of gufd from 
Jamaica to Xondon ? 1 am hot preparcid 
with atiy accurate ccdcufation upon tliat 
subject; but I should estimate the ox- 
pence of bringing gold from Jamaica to 
Londoro^ if conveyed in a man oHvar, at 
abbut five per cent. 

What would it be in time of peace ?'— 
There would be fittle diflorence in the 
charges in time of peace ; the eXpence 
might then amount to four instead of five 
percent. 

* Is ar\y brought now but in ships of war ? 
-—It is chiefly if not entirely brought in 
ships of war and packets ; there are occa- 
sionally small sums, brought by merchant? 
men of the superior classes. 

What is the expence of carrying gold 
to Jamaica from the Spanish colonies ? — 
By the same conveyances, that is, by men 
or war, I should compute the expence at 
about two and a half to thre^^ per cent, ex- 
clusive of all risk of getting it on lioarcf. 

Is the risk of getting it on board lately 
increased ?o — No, I think not ; on the con- 
trary I should think0athazarddim inis bed. 

What are the causes which have pro- 
duced that high rate of exchange between 
Jamaica and Great Britain ? — The rate of 
exchange between Jamaica and Great 
Britain is aflectedPby different causes ; but 
||the principal reason' which has of late oc- 
casioned so high a rate of exchange, has 
been the great expoit of manufactures from 
this country through that channel for the 
supply of the Spimish setlJemeiits, which 
of course created a great demand for the 
means of remittance Vo the manufacturer 
and others wlio had exported^ them. 
[. Goodfe to great extent and value being sent 
ffom this country to the Spanish 

settlers, the retuiiisv, were to fie made la 

^ such mode as best suited the^ convenience 

df gofrf in England is high, and the raiovl of the parties or as couldbe accomplished; 
oT CTchhrtgtf afhmad in favour of England,^ ; this necessarily occasioned a gf eat demand 
gold hi serit herU as a i*emittajice in- bills of exchange® llpphf'&eat B'ritiifiri, 


of billbj or as an article of traffic. 

State the rates of exebance which Have 
piwsdle^'ih ifie isitend orjamaic, fbr t\vo 
yiewT s la^if past.<— The esthahge between 
Joiiadex itw” Engfand * (hr the yiist twn 
years' hto uniformly been Vhry iit 
En^am) ; ar one time was as' 
ilij^ in J^aica, for at db' days' sight 

oif Eiijpllhd^ as' 26 percent, dr llmC cur- 

by- my 


‘ 4 !. 



>. it .was altlO 

'■■W- ' ^ ' ' 


jer cent or I'S^I 


yno llili dtanges- pet cent; 


• and in 'proportion to fbaf deihan^ tlie' v^,f 
fue or price of those bills miisC be regula(\ 
ed' : toe returns for those gi^ds from th« 

: Spanish settiements are made cbietly, 

I i;oC4|^]£je^‘in specie.. 

I What is received' ai Jamaica a$ a ret, 
i4mtn the S]iarit8h settle ?--jChiefiy apj 
idad- (hatsiiV. ^.^ jhfe’.ri ^tnais in goid! t 
pb^opprtiorf. 

’‘33baS the sj^cie m brought to Jan 
|||ibt^itUteaeurlr^t]^ymeHt in tbatisrahS' 

[ Then .does 'ne# r of ' e^tiahge^ 

with cd^ofinitself to the ekisiipg 




P4,R|i, PAP^E^--i^ 

occasions th^ balance to be 
il^glaad Ih^tead of Ja^iCfi. 


talue of iliat coin« ,at leaat jf it varies^ 
w iijA ibe Variation Jiinited loHhe suo), or 
newiytbe sum which it must cost to bring 
thfllrt Ooin to tDngl^d ?— Tlie cxchatige 
is uiidoiibtedl}r regubttecl in a considerable 
degree by the value of specie in xhis Coun- 
try, antVUie expence of transpbrtings^t, 
but do^ not entirely conform to it, be- 
cause there arc vanous other niodcs of 
making remittances from the West Indies 
io Great Britain, independent of what is 
done in specie, and the exchange wil^ be 
governed to a certain extent by the valu^ 
here of many articles of West Indm pro- 
duce which in proportion toiheir prices 
enable the residentsin thatcounp'y to draw 
more or less against them ; for instance, 
if a hogshead of sugar is worth only lOL 
in this^ country, the propi’ietor resident 
abroad has not the means of drawing upon 
it half the ampmit as when it is worth 20/. 

Have 'Wtr ever known the exchange with 
JamaictHed^ par i-Yes, but only for 
one period in twenty-five years that I have 
known tjbie island ; I think it was about 
the year 1701 or i792«^ • 

Previous to the last ttvo years, were the 
rates of exchange generally speaking 
steady or fluctuating h — ^The rates of ex«r 
change ‘were always variable. 

Were they so m any considerable de- 
gree ?*^The rate of exchange has been 
higher during the last two years than ever 
Ikiiew it before ; buttbe rateof exchatige 
is always fluctuating. 

To which of the «Spamsh settlements 
are the manu&ctgtied goods you have been 
speaking of principally exported ?*^They 
are exported to aU me surrounding settle- 
ments, to the i^oast of the continent, and to 
Cuba. . J[ ^ , 

From what' peiiBon^tbis great export 
oir goods taken place'T^The trade be- 
tween jana^Hoa and the Spanish setttemepts 
is very inuch increa sed, s ince an interrup- 
tion was given|io tkif cohrmerco carried 
^ on b^weem Africa and those' counjtries ; 
S^bas alAi^^n extepded considerabJv 
jfnpe tho; optneapncement of the French 
sririiltion in ISpaip* ; 

Jjkg the island of Jan^ica e yor^ coa- 
jkrahie part of its prodw^- Pn3i?g^s<b^ 
OKChanafe. apirprdiog to th.e, 
iKples of ^trade, Wpaidi 

1 fafotir of Tajtoaiwt'Pi^Fht ohiiisf 

i;f>i}oprie^rs. of , Jaaiaica.Br'e Y 

ktj» 9 .d..a»d tbe'expp^ froin Jawa' 
are' either remittances tsU]|gg[^pl)IUthe; pi 


m 


Eeccxxiii- 
favour of 


Are you able to sayi whether export 
to Jamaica was greater in the year 
than in the year 1808 ?~Jf cannot aiipak 
precisely to tHat*pointi but I rather mixib 
it greater in. 1 808 than in 1 809. 

Can yo^ staid any opinion, how ldi% 
aftfef merchandize is exj^ted from 
land to J^aica, to bc^sent fiom theif^ 
to South Arfliwii ga, it^ ^ before any 
mjttauces are nmSRrto the manj^ij^ciur^r 
in England for that merchsmdize ani 
afraid my information will be defbctiVja 
ap6n that point ; it depends upon a variety 
of circumstances ; the supply that may 
be in the foreign market, and the demaiii^ 
for goods. When the intercourse betweeaa 
the Spanish colonies and Jamaica was so? 
great, and the demand for goods so brisks 
at one period in the year 1808, large sales 
were made in Jamaica foi^ immediate pay«« 
ments in money, and conseg;iiriMy tb^ 
returns to the manufacturers or exporters 
were quick ; but since that time, frotnail 
over-supply, I apprehen^ to the %)aiiisli 
markets, the sal^ of goods has beerf * 
heavy, and it is impl!ssibfe to fix any de-' 
finite peidod for the returns being made. 

Can jrou say whether the reOuns ire 
made imfi months, in 9 months^ bV m J ?; 
^onth^ I wish tp confine the ^p^ion 

1809 ? — In the year ‘l860,VJj 

l^uld think that hardly in any instance^ 
cOTkl the manufacturer receive any returpj 
irAwelVe months from those markets, ' 
/Then the Committee are to understandj^- 
taat it is tfour opinion that no returiis bdr 
bjit 8mall\sui?i^wave been made fbr i^. 
exports of the year J-^9 idjould^j^'; 
conceive. 

Are you acquainted iiatura pf ' 

tbje» trade between Great Britain and 
qAerfrpe ports of tbe West l^ies 
pracUcally : I apprehend it^ is much 
same as that carried on fi’om'^be &ee port^v 
ql’Jamaica, 

Has the trade in buinon ooti4ist0<| 
gold ortalver, and wJhatproppr^io^SQf^^b,^ 
from Jamaica, for the last two ' 

the proportions I sm iRMlbfo toj 


1 

state. 

^ State 
of the 
impoifte^ 

thci< 
taktri 


the Cnn^iUee aiiy 
ntity of^aUi^h which Ma 
from the island hf 


_____ ^ ^yau- 

of tlieii-©Bt»te8orMi^ineifttrf<J'9htrT.;8iWeit whic^ Km 
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Ciil9iec<lp(lwitb«la)i* 3 «aiiiHit 

ti0» tim nmoHiHi bwt it auMt bftv« bees 
consHieral^le* 

.JSstfixiate, ftfi near as you ean^ the 
apEiountr— Ishoutd suppo^p from fifteen to. 
twenty mtUions of dollars. 

Have "you any guess as^to the quantity 
of % gold r~No not the least. ^ « 

Whether or imt/ according the best 
<rf .your knowled^. and o^ii/jn, a con* 
sidecable portion tfA".^i|^f^r^ahufActure8^ 
which usv;d three or four years ago to pro— 
ceed ij^roQgh the United States of America 
to the Spanish and Portuguese colonies^ 
do not now find their way thither through 
Jamaica and the other f^ree ports of the 
West Indies ?— There beingno Portuguese 
selitlements in the vicinity of Jamaica^ I 
cannot speak to the trade with them ; but, 
in, my opinion, a very considerable part 
of the supply of manufactured goods now 
furnished to the Spanish colonies from the 
free phrts "of Jamaica, used formerly to 
be furnished from the United States of 
America. . 

. What do you t^nslder the cause of that 
change ?— One ver^jy>owerful cause was 
the operation of the American embargo 
which si^/eeeded immediately to ihe pass- 
ing the^ Orders in Council in this country ; 
whloh^^U^essarily threw a very cobsidera- 
tde poitlsr*! of the trade into thiscmmqej. /fL 
' bare stated that the exchange 
Jamaica has risen considerably within t^ 
last 2 years ; can you state whether t^e 
quantity of gold and silver contained 
the coins in which the current payment! 
are made in Jamaica, has ^emljiined ihb 
saiqp as before that pericC ?~E believe h 
has, 1 have no rea^^to think the contraryl 

I^s any of the currency of Jamai- 
ca consist tfTpaper ? — ^There is no regulair 
issue of paper by any bank or bank^ilff 
jcompany ; the acceptances of private im. 
dividuafsp and certificates for the public 
debt of the island of Jamaica, are occa- 
skmally passed from one individual to 
another in payments. 

Smalt payments Notsmall payments. 

Are tmse Certificates ever m^e use of 
as remittances ?~1 never kn^vr them 
uied^ as remittances* « 

..Whether you do not consider 
pation of ^pain -by the Frencl 
ptaiiw^pal^cuie of tne increase oi 
partwf Britkb manufhctureB to 
insk setllfiiicmits 

-Undoubtedly i consider it as one^f^i&ll^ 



more pa wwrful cause, at the same time 
tbe Ameiicdfi embergo, 4d^ . 

Aaiion AsHta'GotoMtn, esq. caltcdTilwV. 

I wish to correct the minute of my 6rr- 
mer essence of tbe instant, with re*> 
spc£t to the value of French and Dutclr^ 
gold coin, as compared with bullion of 
the same fineness :~loui8 d^ors and na** 
poleon d*ors have an extrinsic value as 
coin of about one and an half per cent. ; 
wh^^BBS tbe extrinsic value* of doubloons 
dnd Portugal gold is above two per. cent^ 

o March 1, 1810. 

Francis Horner, esq. in the chair. 

John Louis GaEFFULuk, esq, called in, 

‘ and examined. 

In what line of commerce are you ? — A 
general merchant, trading chiefly to the 
Continent. 

Are you acquainted with Uie Abject of 
the exchanges between this country and 
the Continent? — I have been in -the habit 
of doing business ip exchanges. 

What aie the principal places with 
which the exchanges are established at 
present ?— -Hamburgh, Amsterdam and 
Paris. 

What is the present rate of exchange 
on Hamburgh ?—Twenty-ninq Flemish 
shillings, bank money, to a pound sterling. 

Has it varied much within the two last 
years ?— It has. 

What was it two years ago ? — If I re- 
collect right it was between thirty fout 
and thirty’^-five. 

What difference pei cent, is there lic- 
tween that and the present course ?— 
About 16 a* 17 per Cjgpt.V ^ 

What is ttiev,]^emish shilling The 
Flemish shiMing k a nominal value*; 
twenty shillings are a pound Flemish ; a 
Flemish is equal^t$;t3J‘ marcs. 

What doerf' it' repi^n^ nominally in 
silver pr gold, and how mu^ quan- 
tity of bar silver of the stahdacif^f ^ 
purity at the price of banco mark 27/ldf 
per mark weight. The payments at Haittf/ 
feu rgh ^i r^japde altogether in bank jnoni^ > 
byirTr-insfer at tbe bank from 


r 

•< 


money* ' < . 
lb that agio the same in peace or 'wn« 
am not aware of any difference itr- 
^96ioneddtji;,,peA«*^' or war. 


WfeteweoSstiUUVd in^ fotmec part of my ^ Js that curifect money a silver money 

1 consider as a altogedter and gold both it it <0 
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mitdEer ef m Merest t# tke nu^ckant 
what the current monejris at liambiifgh^ 
so few transactions ^ake place in the cur- 
rent monej^^. 

What quantity «of silver are you '^en- 
titled to receive from the hank* fpa^iiy 
given alacRint of bank money 
money is obtained against depf 08 Ht*of silver 
in bars, at the rate of^below M. B, ^7. 10 
pfir mark weight ^f 47/1*6 purity, and 
their ^Mlver returned on demand against 
bank ixton^ at below M. 27. 12. wl/ch 
difference IS xq>phed to the charges of thrf 
establishment. 

Has there been any diflfeience within 
the last few years in the intrinsic value 
of bank money ?—r-Certainly uot.^ my 
knowledge. 

Are the several continental coins of the 
surrounding countries for which the bank 
money is exchangeable, the same coins in 
point of iiitiinsic value for which the bank 
money has he^n exchangeable for some 
years past, and is the agio also continued 
the same? — I am not aware of any dif- 
ference in the intrinsic value of the cur- 
leiit money, of course it any change had 
taken place in the intrinsic value of coins 
for which the bank money is exchange- 
able, a dilFcrence* would have been made 
in the agio. 

To whaji do you asaribc die fall of ex- 
change betw^een London and Hamburgh, 
near 18 per cent. ?— Altogether to the 
commercial situation of this country with 
the Continent, to the circumstance of the 
imports and payments of subsidies, &c. 
having very much ^ceeded the exports. 

Do you speak of£he last two years ?— 
Particulai ly of tl^last year, it is only 
within the last y^al^ t^t the exchange has 
fallen so much* * 

you judge of the balance of trade 
having beeiivigaiast this. country in the Jast 
year, from the state of the exchange, or 
from your own knowed^ of the excess 
^ of theimportskAdve ihe ^exporis ?~I cer* 
taialy jud^isoi^t in a great measure by 
the stays m the^exchange, which, accord^ 
iw ^ my appmhension of the subject, 
>aly he iiiftuenoed hy of 



but this is slrosigty 


g,^j^ose^^comslagges wfcroh fall under L44l08 
the^neral gvery practicalifthan doul: 

mefle^hasnt. a Have 

»&ate those circumstances upon •whfej^ larger ij] 
you found your condusion^ that m in tMej 

last year, while thTr^^nrhanm ^^'T b< 

liQ^, 4bere hoUT been an acMfal eVeess ol 
imports aboveijtba lexpor}^**^^ ^ neto» 
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rfoos circufbhiatll^j 
Veral quanera-have^bcM^ 
jWhile the export.^, owing 
.cumstanees, hate heeW 
(ed. TItin i ceniider m 
etrong profif from the^ ctroafftetanM^ ‘TSiP 
'most of the artistes imported into 
country fAim the Continent, bem^ ah 
moderate ptTCg in afl east as «viiPif« 
ford no prolK^ very small profif, to thh 
importer; ^iiiTfieili nurflT of them eonsi« 
derable loss ; whilst most of the ]Sriacipnl^ 
articles of export from this country to4im 
Continent command prices upon the 
tinent from 50 to 200 and 300 per cent#- 
higher than tbe prices existing herW 
which, according ^ tp rtiy coneeptkmjf' 
clearly proves that the imports have heM^ 
superabundant, and exports very much 
curtailed. »» 

Do you mean that there has been such a 
diflerenoe between the invoice p ric es ?*— 

I am speaking of the result o^'^Jnly' corn* 
mercial adventure, eith^£jHi^ort or 
port. 

When you state this j^cess of import 
above export, do yop^mean an excess of 
amount to the prices you have now stated f 
— 1 meail, that upon striking a balance be^ , 
tween tie amounts to be paid ^d th* 
aiximfff!»o be received in this e€ii|ntry/ 
Jlgmnce is to & very cotlindernbist 
‘ -^ount against this country* It*w to 
rved, that goods imported by the Bri^ 
tisl merchants arie paid immediately^ 
wmle the returns for exports are slow, and 
nnot yet (for the last year) have pro* ' 
iced their 4^6 effect upon the Ex4 
langc : tke in^j^rts from the Baltic, foei * 
tance, are of very cum^derable magnb*.^ 
'e, and it is known tfaaKls^ export fehm 
jnce to the Baltic in goods'^vand merv 
chpidize bears but a very small propor<« 
tion to them. ^ 

Have not the exports to the Bakic 
ways borne a very small proportion to. 
tbe imports from thence Always an in-r 
ferior proportion, but not in the same de/«H 
gree as at present. 

Have nit the imports from the Bailie in 
OP, been double the ai&oufit of 
s fA>m tbe Baltic in* the year, 
should thipk considerably mote 
e of tbatiamoant. 
le exports ao the Baltic bemi^ 
the year Ao9>>ishaii they 
leoi^'^-^Pmbahiy laqjtor,* Imlr. 
Tlaiderably ao. . r » v - 

bather, imports hkve not beeiiiiiialklm 
fmm tbe different poets of the 

(XJ . *7 


the year 
the impo^ 





fQAi|M ships, in the course of th^ Jast 
j^iar^ncl in the year preceding, with 
, 3 siBry littip difficulty With very little 
difficulty indeed ; a circumstance which 
niade this item in the jh^lance of trade 
particularly heavy* against this country isj, 
that the whole of that eryarmous trade has 
b^en carried on in foreign ships, which 
have been engag!24^.,at./iiiis5^heajy rates of 
freight, the whole of which jg^ghts must 
be remitted out There is 

another ’^instance, one amongst many > 1 
tti^ean^the importsof wines and brandies 
irom France> which have amounted to 
considerable sums, and in return for 
isrhich no merchandize whatever has been 
C:Kported frpm this country. 

. You have stated^ that the freight paid 
to those foreign ships has been high ; how 
much per cent, in your opinion, upon the 
Sirticles imported iVom the Baltic, has 
been pajd tor Uie freight uppn the value 
of thtSiftr arUcles?— I conceive that the 
average rate affreight may amount to 50 
per cent, upon the original cost of the 
goods. \ 

What was the rage rate of freight 
upon the original cost of the goods also, 
when th^ were imported in Br^|tish bot- 
toms cannot answer that quei^fion cor- 
rectlvA^rom memory, but I believe &om 
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€ Have not the difficulties of expoTtfb 
merchandize in foreign ships to the ^ 
tic been much greatec^than in import^ig 
goods from thence ?— More difficulty i^as 
attached to the admission into Hussun 
ports of Eriiglisb nterchandi^, than to tlte 
axport ofthe produce coi^mtry. (• 

. Have the gre^impmts from the BaU);c 
which you described, been ajts y 

portion of them in payment of form^^r 
to this country ? — ^Not to. my kn^- 
ledge. \ 

. HavCothey been in any degree, on ac- 
, count of British merchants who have re- 
turned home from that country, and who 
copld not at first bring home their pror 
perly ? — ^They probably may in some de- 
gree, htd that ta a circmnstanq^ which I 
%ve no means of ascertaining. I 
,, you of opinion that <tbi8y;excess of 
*^orts from the Baltic above, tl^ e^porb!., 


must he equalized by s/^rae other lexports ^ve 

r . 1 . excess 

tp ^Hoilazid ? 


infiporta above the exports ; in what man* 
per, and wAhip what peri^, do yon con^ 
ceive that this excess will ultimately be 
paid for by this country?— By the ex- 
portation of bullion ip the, first place^ and 
ultimately by the fall of the exchange ; 
which, when the bulJian is exhausted, 
must fall to a rate by which the balance 
vvill be ultimately equalized* 

Do you conceive that there has been 
already an exportation of bullion in part 
dis^arge of that debt by this country ?— 
iUnquestionably. 

After as much bullion shall have been 
exported a^Hhe country can send out, in 
what manner will the fall of exchange 
discharge the reniainder of the debt i — 
By the circumstance of the exchange 
failing low enough to force exports and 
prevent imports of merchandize, by which 
the balance will In course of time be 
settled. 

To what point must the exchange fall 
before this exportation is forced m £he 
manner you describe ? — That must de- 
peud, as i conceive, upon the amount of 
the balance to he settled. 

What is the expence of transporting 
specie from this country to Hamburgh ?-r— 

I have not sent specie myself, so I am not 
competent to answer that question. 

Do you conceive it to be as much as a 
charge of per cent. ?— No, wot 18 per 
cent. 

How much less? — I really mus^t .decline 
answering that question, as 1 am not ac- 
curately acquainted with ib 

From what othcj* ports besides the 
Baltic has there wUhitX tlm last two years 
been an excess of imfiorts above the ex- 
ports? — I answers^^tUiv question partly 
just now, by st|^gihat wines and bran- 
dies were imported from Fraa^e to a con- 
siderable amount,, in return*^* which ao 
goods have, beej u exp ortod * 

Has iheref' bgvrr^jhy es^ess of imports 
above^expdntB fro’m the. oiQermany 

or Holland ?— From the iwth^^^ermati^ 
djecidedly, I should thinks an e^ess of 
imports; not from. Holland, thoiq^h 
diencc hare been 
HSamtdrahd particglarly the Ems, 
been the priacipal gpi^t througi{^y(bic^h!i:,., 

oi cx^TEs 
ttI shojold 


of exports in the genera tradeoff 
mia comM*y ?— The Imports mnilKh^ paid ^ imf^orta 

of coarse re- Lkink there, hfts. 

out of: the country in To a amouBt?— Yes, to a 

♦ « ' Yon kavi^ ahated^ that within the lastT^nsidel^hble WouiU ^ bnt chk% during 
a general exi^se 1 tlie.jb!di y |\ 
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What have the e«pr(rts Holland 
chiefly COrtsiJ*ted of?— Colonial produce 
ahd'British thanufii<jtOres. 

Have the prides of the articled exported 
to Holland been high there ? — ^Very high; 
they 'have yielded very considerably 

As Htgh as you described in a fomter 
answer, with respect to the prices of our 
goods in the foreign market ?— Yes ; I re- 
fer to that answer. 

Has the excess of exports to Holland 
contributed to pay for the excess of/m- 
ports from other parts of the world ? — Unt 
questionably. ^ 

Can you state nearly, what proportion 
thfe eTtcefas of exports to Holland bears to 
the excess of imports from other quirts of 
the world ? — No, I cannot, without much 
minute examination. 

Has it been nearly equal, do you think ? 
— Decidedly not, I should say, from the 
slate of the ^exchange, and the general 
circumstances I have stated before. 

Do you know whether any considerable 
export of cottons to the continent has 
tiakeh place during the last two years ? — 
Some export of cotton wool has taken 
place, but has bCcn checked by the board 
of tradp here, who thought pi*oper to stop 
it. They have changed their determina- 
tion with respect to that article two or 
three timas in the cocrse of the year, by.;^ 
alternately prohibiting and permitting it. ‘ 
The difference of price of that article in 
this country and the continent at present 
is enormous; a poflrid of Brazil Cotton 
sellihg here for is worth at Amster- 
dam, and 8s. at Panii. 

Is it at present rfohibited ? — It is. 

By prbhibitiopf do you mean that4he 
council refuse — They do refuse 

licences. 

Are you of opinion, ad a continental 
merchant,*fTiat any considerable expert of 
that article would have ta:ken place in ad- 

a has actuafly 1>ceh exported 
year, if the export had not 
illy interrupted ? — Very 
should think. 

fce, fcr about how much of 
e export of tj^<ign*5c)eju^s 
id I can^iily^state it 
^QI&UL; ^perhaps about halfi 
Ijw^ear. . 1 

(ire there any ^tTief'arftcles of whicl 
the' export to the continent has beenNi|J 
terruptad ? — Excepting bark, I am i^t 
aware of any article ridize ; 

I ot%ht to advert to ftifeign com ahd 
buHioii, which^ in my (/pinion, it wotdd 


have been wise and ext>edielit tb a^ow to 
export tb enemies portsi but for Which the 
board of trade have persisted in refusing 
licences. 

Has the export of cpionial prodiico’ to 
the continent been considerable withih 
the last year, as compared with the former 
years ? — It has certainly increased withih 
the last y “ 

Has of impm-ts above exports^ 

which 3mu^havT*^feyn#^Sed to have been 
•the general state of trade with irf the laSt 
year, been owng in atiy degree (o tbO 
export being less free than you conceive 
it might have been ?— Certainly, in some 
instances ; and particularly at this mo- 
ment I conceive that the board of traflb 
might promote an increase of the exports 
to France. 

Proceed to state what other causes you 
would assign for the present low state 
of exchange with Haml^urgh. o ther than 
that excess which you haye^^d^^criBed of 
the imports aifove thc;^epi?f>orts.— I con- 
ceive the answer which Tihave given Upon 
the subject of ihc excesyof imports to ap-, 
ply generally to conlin'ental ex- 
changes; another principal cause of the 
low rattfof exchange I conceivUi.to be the 
stopparfe of the American trade, ha 
thsHpewictions imposed in Amer 
Vwhij^kr Americans have been ^revchtaS 
ktVom carrying their own pioduce, aihd did 
.Woduce of the enemy’s colonies;** to the 
clntinbnt of Europe, which would hav^e 
crated upon the exchange in a gredt 
ensure as an export from this country^ 
e greater part of the returns of sucdi 
mericam explfc*ts to the coritineh| 6f 
lurope consisting of gqpds exported nroin 
is country to A"merica?^*«%b - • ' 

I understand you to meail that ^Ueb tiki 
from ibis country to AmeridCi 
would have equalized the excess of im- 
ports into this country froin the oGhtinent? 
—The export that I alluded to from heiide 
to America would have been paid for 
remittances from the continent arialifg 
out of the proceeds of sucli goods' stB ilte 
Americslks would have carriafl there, 
course would have created a* db- 
biHs upon England; and thereby 
he excha’^e. 
uld noa We in the same 
for our jexcesa of impohs 
incfntl out of what- was due to 
y frmk America iti 
, expoiHa ?— Undbubtedly. ^ ^ 

Is it y<mt o(nnib1i, thererove, that tha 
efifeot tung- 


Wing to 
leAca, by 


which 
jnand 
lept uf 
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acts would be to render us onr 
sdHc ip make asisu-ge an importation from 
the continent as we have latte rjy done ? — 
Ip a great measure, during a certain space 
of time, -if they were strictly carried into 
edect. ^ ^ •*' 

Have you any oj-heTr causes to assign 
/or ; the present low state of ouc'^exchange 
with'the* contii it-nt. ji * — 1 re ^Qpllectno other 
commercial circumstance siSjSitWtIy ma- 
^^terial to deserve Itl o 6f the Com- 

snittee, but the continental expenditure^^of 
government for subsidies to foreign powers, 
|>ay of ti’oops, and other purposes, has no 
doubt materially affected the exchanges. 
.Perhaps I should add in reference to the 
Wt two or three years, that most export 
articles have till lately ruled the low prices 
here, owing to the impediments' on^ the 
continent ; of course the sum payal^Ie by 
foreigners for their supplies has been re- 
duced ajccordingly- 

WfflfihRjtithe present course of exchange 
between this 'itountry and Amsterdam ?— 
The exchange\^’on Amsterdam is 31$. 
Flemish for a p^nd sterling. 

.. Is that bank monfty or current ? — Bank 


money. 

What^ the established par a^Amsler- 
dam am not aware of an eiablished 
par*alfany foreign place. a 

/ What-do merchants call <he estb idis ji e ^ 

\ par between Great Bri(ain and Amsten^ 
dam must refer to my last answer^ 
the par of exchange ds of no interesjHo 
the practical merchant; it is the equal j^y 
of currencifs; if 20s. which compose'^o 
pound sterling, were takeo neW from the 
mint and carried to Ams(^fdall^ and there 
reauced to the l^ch standard, and coiii^ 
mto gQilcler5f>^*::€amount of those guild^s 
^ould coactitute the par of exchange, j 
w Du not you mean tiiat the real paf(of 
exchange between any two countries is an 
equal weight of silver of the same fineness 
expressed in the respective denominations 
of the two cuirencies? — Yes, but I do not 
- know that it ought to be taken rather ki 
. iplver'ihan in gold. 

t / Smpdsing a par of exchaifge to be 
asH>etween two currencies,^^ould not 
par of exchange be alterec 
currencies became debasi 
^tirs^ of exchange cea!tainj[y w^] 

^ l-he par to have be 

pshed between, Hamtirurgh oand 
subsequcmtly to that time 
of either country became 

the 

ci^n^roia} calculation. 



par wouId .be nouainally establiafeed?^ 
The convenience of commercial CaUmlaf 
tion does not require the establishment of 
a par of exchange ; Ae intrinsic' par or. re^ 
lation of currencies would of course vary 
acc^^jing to such debasement^ but the 
efi&c’ts of the latter would bec€me ap- 
parent in the course of exchange. 

What is the present course of exchange 
between this country and Paris? — At 20 
livres for a pound sterling. 

What is the established par?-— The par 
bf excliange upon Paris has always been 
considered to be 21? livres, I believe ; that 
is certainly not correct, it ought to be 
nearer 25 than 24<; it proceeds upon a 
suppQsijtioii of the French half-crown being 
equal to the English half-crown, which is 
not correct. I have not at present the 
means of establishing the comparison of 
the coins, but as near as possible 1 think 
it may be stated at something about 25 
livres. 

Since you became acquainted with 
the trade*^ to the continent, are you 
aware of any change having taken place 
the state of the French currency. 
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by which the exchange may have been 
affected ?— None whatever : an alteration 
has taken place in the coinage, which is 
unconnected with the exchange* 

What change has taken p4ce in the 
coinage ? — Gold pieces of 20 franca have 
been coined, and the old coin was worth 
24 livres; these gold livres are called na- 
poleons. ' 

Has any change taken place in the 
weight of the silv^er coin ?•— Certainly 
there has in the weight, but none in the 
relative value ; piecek^of 6 francs have 
been coined. , ^ \ 

Are you acq^^^ted 'With the prices of 
gold in the foreign markets? — I cannot 
state them accurately from nMnory. 

Can you state whether any change of 
not has takeil place in the nrice of gold in 
any of the* foreign markef^itUn the last 
year ?— No very i^aterial lhat I 

am aware of. \ 

What is the present price of baVgold, 
pf oui>>s|a^ard, at Hamburgh ?-^j . " 

staffe itftom* memory, but I can re: 
TliWtoit. ‘ .. . % 

y At Hamb mrgh ^gfid ASifesterdam, 
price of goWT ulffllCH'^uoted in bi^ mp- 
?—(^At Hamburgh, in bank money; at 
j^msterdam, in current money. 

^ Do yiiiL-, knQte .gi^hethor m. atiy of the 
Tofeign ^arkew with which you are ac- 
quainted, therecis at present an agio upoii 





gold 1 ^ oxihanged *for sil^r ?*-*-There 
generally is in all the foreign markets. 

. Is it so at Paris j^t present ?— I cannot 
at present state. 

Does your experience, as a merchant 
dealing in foreign exchanges, cnahlt^you 
to give %ri opinion whether the cxcess^f 
paper currency in any country would 
have any effect in lowering the exchange 
of that country with others? — A forced 
paper currency certainly would. 

The question goes to an excess of p/dper 
curi*eiicy, whether forced or not ?— I 
I cannot well conceive a pajjer currency 
being permanently excessive, unless it is 
forced. * . 

But in the case of a paper cuxJpency 
being forced, is it not the circumstance of 
its thereby becoming excessive, and not 
the circumstance merely of its being 
forced, that has a tendency to lower the 
foreign exchanges ?— I conceive it in the 
first place to arise from that paper being 
exceswsive, and in the next place from that 
paper representing no real value. 

Can you state what is the pre8*ent course 
of exchange with the United States of 
America ? — ^The exchange in America 
upon !E^gland has been in favour of Eng- 
land for a considerable time ; (there is no 
exchange in England upon America). I 
do not kqow what it» has been very re- 
cently, but probably it is lower, per- 
haps below par, in consequence of con- 
I3iderable exports having lately taken 
place from America f during the suspen- 
sion of those exports the exchange of 
course, 'was in favoui; of England. I would 
indeed lay some st/ess upon this circum- 
stance, as supportjXg my opinion that the 
exchanges are iilfliienced by commercial 
-Muses only. During the^depreciation of 
English currency on the continent of 
Europe, a^premium was paid for it in 
America in hard dollars. The Unitedi 
States were then, i«i a * gi^at measure, 
situated vutli^^pect to *Englaud, a# Eng- 
with respect to the conti- 


land is 

nent o^Europe. 

speaking of the exports and im- 
between this country amj. Vw?*TBalt^ 
you take into your coii^era&oti the 
qWntity and valu^o£^uJlidn exported ? 


{ectmint 

I consider the exporiiatfon^^ buttijon* fo 
take place as the meaaa cf iettling thkt 
balance ; that difforence* :■’ 

Do you conceive that an ©xcefes^f im- 
ports above exports can account for the 
rat^ of exchange continuing as high' »e 
1 0 per cent, agaipst this country for a pet;^ 
manent p^eriod of time ? — I certainly think 
so. 1 conceiyg^ * *t h ^i. e e u s€* of the present 
state of ^J^iange to be entirely Com- 
mercial, with I should add, 

of the payments which government have 
had occasion to make upon the continent^ 
in the shape of subsidies, the payment of 
troops, &c. 

As the par of exchange between two 
countries is computed on the calculatien 
of the%alue of the respective currencies, 
do you not conceive that the rates of ex- 
change will fluctuate with the fldctuations 
in the intrinsic value of the currency of 
either country ? — Certainly. ^ 

Is not the present standajs#*^^ coin 
of the value of 31. Its. per ounce ? 

— It is. / 

Is not the present market price for gold . 
to export above 4/. Wi;? — I believe it is 
4/. lOs. 

As th^receiving a part of the femittance 
from^ Li4>on is paid in paper, arid occa^ 
siofri/a l|ss in the exchange of about 
‘cent,.^es not the circumstance bf our 
i^iving bank notes in payment in Loii*f 
alter our exchange with foreigh parts 
in the proportion of 31. Its. to 4/. 

lls. the difference of value between the 

f a ?— In Portugal, bills are paid one half 
a forced government paper, which loses 
egular per celltage compared to spe|fie, 
all internal transactions. In Ehglaiid 
have no forced pap^^o difference 
is/made in favour of specie in internal 
ti^ftsactions; and the high price of bo!* 
lion against bank notes is only owing to 
the demand for exportation, two 

cases, therefore, are Tn my opinion quite 
dissimilar. 1 conceive that the state of 
the paper currency of this kingdorp, and 
the state of the exchanges upon foreig|l 
parts, ar^twQ subjects almost unconnect- 
ed^ and tnat have but very little influence 

U pon each other. As some corroboratioii 
f this oAinton, I be^ leave to adduce tfaO 


only all iM^d Relative amount|| two follo^dng facts, %om which itappMli 
of goods or merchandize. ^ * \ that at two several jjeiriods, the exchan “~ 

* Why do you not consider bullidVi as">JiJ for a leiB^th oftitne improved in favodr ^ 
article of merchandize ?-^I do consider M |tbi^M«&atry, while the amount of 

I gradually increasing :~EnriV 


as an article of merclmnmz«^«t i wat^ 
endeavouring first to state> the tfi&renre 
between go^s tniporte^t and exported; 


gradually increasing :—--Enriy 
in 1797, when the ausbension of caaff iiay- 
ments took plaeei the exchtdigO 





Hniblitf^ waft limit $Sefr and thi amount 
wf jbank^^^ ^ rircuiatioo about t! mil- 
lions ; the exchange gradoally rose dtnwg 
1797 and 17^8 to S8/, and rulrd between 
58/ and 36/ till July 17#9, thoogh at the 
same time the amount of bank note# kt^ 
creased to I 3f millions and morei^i^Agam 
in 1800 and 1 801^ when the exchange fell 
Miiiy to its p Tfe ee at gctr g^dg. under 30/, 
the amount of bank notes wyJ^^etWecn 15 
and 16 miHtons;^9knJ»%s€r progressively 
advaincedto 18 millions and more in 1802/ 
3, 4, Q&d 5, while during the same period 
the exchange rose to 32/ in 1 802, 34/ in 
1803> 35/ in 1804, and 35/8 in 1805. 

if a bill of exchange for 100/. is re- 
mitted to me from Hamburgh, what do 
1 receive for payment ?— A bank nhte. 

If my correspondent desires to have gold 
6xc, that 100/. note, how am I to procure 
it:?— Of course you are to buy it at the 
mark et- price, as you would any other 
comniootic)^ 

And then rlK^cming the difference to be 
about 16 per c8^t. if in the first instance 
, the foreigner cotiM receive gold, would he 
iQkot give 16 per eSAt. more in exchange? 
— -Y es, nearly so, because no laws can 
prevent .such gold from being Wported. 
But \^e it practicable to entJ^rCe the 
cxkHiiBg prohibition completely, iVi^iear 
that as tM foreigner could not get iKcJOO// 
On gold coin, he would not pay the ad> 
ditional price for the bill ; Guineas in thit 
case would bear no superior value to bjhk 
notes^ and exportable geld would sell t2>r 
4/. 10& against guineas, as it now d^s 
against notes. What I to prove tty 

ih^ is, that the high pri^eof gold shoind 
not be ascribed tn bank notes, but alto- 
gether to thcr^eign demand. > 

If bank paper and gold exchanged eve^n, 
swwald net tM currency to the ibrei^c^r 
lef about sixteen per. cent, be the sup^ 
dcffei^nce between the bank note 


smd the bullion to be purchased ?— I do 
not'Clearly understand this question. But 
low exchange m niy opinion does not 
arite from our receiving bank notes in pay- 
ment bills; the specie of t|^e country 
|s exhausted by our foreign bamnoe, and 
ivould not be more ahundafit, (tt least in 
jp0i degree worth mentioning), Mf banW 
jiatee; wei*e not in exfeteoce. (Whatever 
gipigif might in that case be dev^d to an 


ao this ooim^ry a bate of goods, which he 
would ihvoice to his cotretpoiident at 10^; 
if he could get gold payment ; must he 
not now invoice it at 1 1 6/. refer to 
my former answer^ 

Bp^I^get less foreign money for 100/* 
hi^'fdrawn upon Hamburgh than 1* used to 
do ?**-Yes. 

If 1 send a bale of goods thither, do I 
get more foreign money than I used to do, 
supposing the price of the commodity not 
varted ?— ^Ilertainly not. 

^ If then the goods fetch the same, and 
the bill drawn fetches less foreign monej^ ; 
is it not the case that gold is not varied as 
to itself, but as tp paper ? — The foreign 
inoney.witl buy a bHI upon this courttfy to 
a larger amount. But 1 must again refer 
to my former answer. 

Were the circulation of this country con- 
fined to gold and silver, which by law is 
prohibited to be exported, would the ex- 
changes have any effect or influence nlore 
than they now have, the payments being 
principally made in bank notes ? —I con- 
ceive it would produce no difference what- 
ever on tlic rate of exchange, supposing 
those laws completely carried into effect. 

You have assigned as the principtd 
cause of the rate of exchange, the balanoe 
of trade being against this country ; do 
you not rather mean the balance of pay- 
ments ?— -I certainly meant the balartOe of 
payments, having before adverted to the 
payments of Government for subsidies and 
other purposes, whidb are to be taken into 
the general account. « 

May not the balance of trade therefore 
be in our favour, while the balance of 
payments remains agi^nst us?— The ba^ 
lance of payments for the year may he 
against us, while 'the general exports ex- 
ceed the imports. Returns are now, even 
from neighbouring quarters, OTd from dis- 
tant parts of the World may be, delayed 
not only for fiiohtbsrbut for years. 

You have assigned as a/^us^f the pre- - 
sent low rale of exchange/'^lhEFsIiispension 
of the American traite with the Coiitinent ; 
has there not, within the year, be^h^;^n- 
^eraWf^e? ports from America to ToSmii- 
gen, and, o?1fer parts adjacent ?^'My fe,- 
mark Was mad'e eeQeiallv ; btit to refider 
I /it quite correct, ff*certan{ly ought lb .say 
l^tbe partial stoppage oY communication. 


ifWfe tteiAarpoBes of trade and cik;ulation, 8,^Havii; not those supplies to the Conti- 
m equaiJ^;^ar ; blent which used to go directly from Atbe- 


iberefote, cannot be 
4MiteGOuiit m ; 

kiliainbilrgh sei^ 


dca, wtthteptlM^last twelve months pro- 
ceeded* from this country, through the 
medium of Heligoland ; and if so, would 
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not wich exports product tbc|sam«i oifeci Ae oiroulatioo ai*€f of caorafr wiAnod to m 
upon Ae exchange as if they bad gone cepfcain sum; whatever propoction of tbht 
from America ;-h,A considerable trade has, i ^imis invested by tlw ^nb t» fovorn* 
no doubt, been carried on through HeK* ment securities, will diittinifh in the same 
gotand, but only very partiaby conskting propofttcm Ae colls cd* Ae public U{^ An 
in articles derived ijrotm America, ^ Bank for discounts ; the amount of 

Supposing Ac metallic currency of dny Aercfore in circplation; will rematit-Aw 
country should, from any cause, become same. The point where, in my opinioil# 
excessive, and the means of exporting the Bank ought such purchaseo 
bullion or specie from that country, should of govcmifJ^t 'securities, is when good re* 
at the same time be edeciually obstructed, sponsible bills 2Frf»-,^[ioj6hger aent into the 
do you conceive that such a state of tliitoigs Bank by the public discoutxt ; that 1 
would tend to create a course of exchaiigd conceive to be a certain sign of the^wanA 
unfavourable to the country ^so circuni- of circulation being fully supplied, and 
stanced ? — ^That surplus of currency would, any subsequent issue becomes, in my opi* 
in my opinion, certainly tend to enhance nion, an excess of paper currency, 
the price of all commodities, and Uj depr-e- Suppose an advance to be made upon 
ciatc the exchange. Bui I dct not cour goods that may be pledged with the Bank 
ceive this to be applicable to the Bank instead of bills, would that, in your opk 
paper currency of this kingdom, which, iiion, create an excess of circulation ?•*-*! 
iVoni its nature, and from the manner in cjOspceive it to be highly proper that the 
which it ought to be, and I believe is securities discounted by Ae B^$, should 
issued, can scarcely, in my opinion, be be payable at short and fixed^Wicils. 
carried to an excess: it is only called Do you conceive that ai^j'tliat would be 
forth by the real want* of trade and cir- requisite to prevent a depr eciation of paper 
culation, and is always represented by a currency in any country would be, that , 
valuable consideration. I conceive, that such paper should in rtd'instance be issued 
as long as bills of undoubted solidity are but as liie representative of a good secu* 
sent into the Bank tor discount, the Bank rity, payable afc a fixed period answer 
are fulfy justified in issuing their . notOvS that in tHe affirmative certainly, "v 
against those bills, without any fear of the conceive that there exilts*the 

amount of their currency becoming ex- same.>i-^curity for the public a'gainst llw^ 
cessive. The increase in the amount of inconvenience of an excess of circuiatiaiT^ 
bank notes in circulation within these few when the payments in caeh at th^ Bank 
years, is, in niy opinion, accounted for, in ar ^ suspended, as when the Bank* was at 
the first place, by thef increased commerce liberty and under obligation to. make iSfi. 
of the country, and in the next place by ; p|kyineBta ui ca A conceive so, if the 

the increase of the ^public debt and the , Bj^nk strictly adhere, to the aystom of dis* 
consequent taxation, viAich has the effect ^ counting n# bilk^id of undoubted solidijty^ 
of enhanemg the /prices of all coenmo- | a^d government securities; the lattev 
dities; and the amount of currency re- : with due moderation, Ae^ cinlioili 

quired for the purpose of fiicilitating the ; p^ted out before. 

exchange of those commodities, or in you aware of the practice that pre* 

oAer words, for trade and circulation, ^ vails among country bankers, with respect 
must naturally increase in the same pro- to discounts and advances in their paper ^ 
portion. • ' • ; ^1 partly am. 

When you^Ay enhance the plaice of What is that practice r— The country 
all couimod^ do you include foreign banka are in the practice 1 believe of 
bills OK exchange among Aose commo- issuing notes upon the security of goods^ 
dities.^^0eritainly 4iot; 1 am now^ alluA Chouses, lands, in addition to ^ otA- 
Ae internal concerns thie> kmg- ; nary disceunt of bills of exchange, 
dm, which I conceive to tie alliilgejtjher ’ Of coinrse The security upon which Aom 
disDnet' from its fbrei]^ trade. ^Alvanceslare niade,^ is not convertible ai 

Dd you then VSnceiv4 that to whatever^ I any fixed^ period believe not. 
extent the Bank affords facility of das-l | conceive that from Ais 

count, either to the Government of io iurV of Ae country ban&^i sm excessive cifhM^ 
dlviduals, provided the security be goodjl ' latifin may arise am inoKaed; to^lMNk 
and payable at fixed datei, no exceaer|^tifri4*the system of country 
of circulation in bank paper can* possibly i been carried tOQ.&v>h! this FeepeOI* > " 

take place ?— I conceive Jhat the wants of j Ai^ ymnof optnibfi Aah il^ 
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b^nlcIrfB.cbnilne their advances within the 
gstfh^fhhits as lo the dck'viption of secafity 
which prevails in the Bank of England, 
that the accommodation afforded by them 
to the public coul^ not lead to any excess 
in the circulation ?— •! believe not ; I 
think the same principle will apply to the 
country banks that 1 applied to "the Bank 
of England. 

Then assuming there to bpSgjBrae excess 
in the circulation, to which you 
would ascribe it is this practice of the 
country banks ? — I am inclined to think so. 

Is it your opinion that there is now, or 
has been at any time, such excess in the 
circulation? — I believe at some periods 
certainly too much facility has been shewn 
by the country banks in the issuing their 
paper. 

Do you think that inconvenience exists, 
or has existed, within the last six months P 
--*-1 sh ould think it has, and now does 


some 


Francis 

Mr. 



m 


2,1810. 

Esq. in the Chair, 
mtinental Merchant, 
called in, and examined. 

Are you acquainted with the subject of 
the exchange between this coui%rV and 
Han^b^rgh ?“I am, and with othermtJfgn 
countries. 

^ ’What is the present rate of exchange 
between this country and Hamburgh 
The rate of exchange ♦ from this countpy 
on Hamburgh has varied lately ; the l^t 
post il was quoted at about 29, which meads 
29j5. Flemish for 1/. sterlii^ j 

Is the shilling Flemishror the? stiver, la 
real coin ? — The filling Flemish is not k 
coin no more the banco marc, which 
banco represents a certain weight of sii- 
fer, A shilling Flemish means six sti^efirs 
banco of Hamburgh, and sixteen stivers 
banco are one marc banco. In the actual 
currency too, sixteen stivers are equal to 
one marc. 

Then docs the banco marc represent a 
fixed quantity of silver of a fixed fineness ? 
— Yes; i for 27 marcs 12 stivers banco, 
*2^ get one marc of Cologne weight of 
silver, perfectly fine, withoift any alloy ; 
that is, for one banco marc, ^'ou get' 
gran. Col. of such silver. J 
' Cab you compare, the iharcKlologne 
with English weight? — Six!ty*five ounces 
ilf English standard silver contaoin^f^ht 


inarcs of Cologne fine silver. 

•WITTI. . * 1 


What do you state' to be the real par of 
lid&atige from ^^and on Hamburgh ?~ 


f fiiUt wish state my geneial ideb of a 
par of exchange ; it is the expres^n' m 
the coins or denominations of the two 
rencies which are compared, of an e^al 
weight of silver of the same fineness. ^ I 
have^iip idea how a par can be ascer^ 
taified without the precious meiaf^s being 
the foundation. The Hamburgh cur- 
rency is founded on silver, and the.Bfitish 
currency is principally founded on gold ; 
the par of exchange cannot therefore be 
ascertained without fixing a relative value 
between these two metals. 

If the relative value of these two metals 
in the bullion market be known, and be 
the same in two countries, may not the 
par of .exchange be ascertained between 
those two countries, although the currency 
of the one be gold, and that of the other 
silver? — Yes, provided the exportatiou 
and importation of g6ld and silver be per- 
fectly free. 

Between two such countries, docs not 
the par of exchange vary with the varia- 
tions in the relative value of the two pre* 
cious metals?— Yes; the par will vary if 
the relative value of the two metals varies. 

And if the relative value of the two pre- 
cious metals varies unequally in the two 
countries at the same time, must not that 
inequality be likewise taken into the cal- 
culation in ascertaining the par ?— Yes, it 
must. . 

State in what manner you apply those 
general ideas to the statement of the par 
of exchange as between England and 
Hamburgh.— Taking gold at the coinage 
price of 3l- 17$. iO^d, and taking it .at 
Hamburgh at what we call its par, which 
is 90 stivers banco for a^iucat, and further 
reducing 55 ounces of standard gold, as 
being equal to 459 dudats, it produces a 
par of exchange of 34/5 Flemish for ‘ a 
pound sterling : a ducat coivLains the 
rate of 23 i carats in 24. 

What do yViU meast by the par of gold 
at Hagiburgh? — meanitfie^par ot its 
value in banco, which is nai 
and which in fact varies daily, buV w'faich 
is called 96 stivers b^co for a ducat. 

^ ord«aa(y times, has not coin at 
burgh ^ eiwinsic value above the same 
weight of the s^me metal in the shaper of 
bullion ? — ^It has Ham^Xgh. 

Must not this extrinsic value be taken 
iipto account estimating the par of e3i^ 
ttange ?— No,.not the par, in my opinion. 


>‘'^>«^on the manciple which 1 have already 


explaini^, but it may affect the course pf 
exchange. 



f«Ni»Kvro 


. If die .giiiiiefi reduced u -peoay^ 

iiot ulter dbiV p^r cf ex- 
eb»#e cfil^jnJy • 

You have staied \be present course of 
•exchange from iBogland upon Hambargh 
to be /^9 or thereubouis^ how muct^ does 
this difier per cent, froni the par you 
iiave mentioned i — ^About 15 per cent. , 
• What is the present course of exchange 
of Hamburgh upon JUandon ?•— About .2$. 

What is the cause of this difierence be- 
tween the course from Hamburgh i^n 
London^ and that from London upon 
Hamburgh ?— The major part of the 
change operations between' Hamburgh 
and London being carried on at Ham- 
burg, the coarse of exchange is principally 
fixed there, and receives its first impulse 
at Hamburgh the course from London 
upon Hamburgh is regulated in a great 
measgre by that from Hamburgh upon 
London : thus, when there are more bills 
than required* for actual payments, mer- 
chants employ their capital partly in pur- 
chasing of surplus bills, and sending them 
to London to get returns^ they have, 
therefore, to take into their calculation the 
amount of interest on the bills so sent, as 
well as^on those received in return, toge- 
ther with two bia>kerages and a commis- 
sion to the London merchant, which, at 
the rate i;f 5 f>er cent, interest, without 
any other profit, amounts to a difierence 
of about U. Flemish in the pound sterling. 
When the difficulties of communication 
are greater, and the^penal restrictions in- 
crease the dangcraaud difficulties of such 
transactinae, an additional advantage is 
required by the curtailed number of ad- 
veniiirers going into such transactions; 
aod^bus, when those difficulties existed 
to the greatest eiKtent, the difference of 
exchange was full 2s. Flemish. 

Do not transactions .of the same sort in I 
the purchase of the ^surplus bills take 
lace upon the London exchange ?-— Yes, 
ut not to h^^f the amount they do at 
Hamburgh; / 

Whav do^ the current money of Ham- 
.burj^h consist of ?— The coins in use to the 
extent are the currency , of alLthe 
eurrounding states, such tis Denmark, 
Hanover, Prussi^ Saxony^ in fact all the 
Jieighhourhood?^^ 

Are English guineas current iherei-— 
Hb, not current. . ♦ , 1 

What is the reason why English guin^s 
do not form a part of the HaM^ihprgh cqr* 
lency, like the noins of other iidighbour- 
ing countries? — ^The rdstricticsfd which 
fov Appendix,' 


ace imposed upon the cxporl^i^on pf 
from this country donpt exist ]4t)^if3ta^1i 
just now aliuded ^to. Ciuuieas ^ 
exported wdien the rntrinsic qu^tity. yf 
gold they contaip make it worth vrhils to 
inelt then^ and at a when thie rate 

of exchange is so much* below par tp 
afford a copsidfilt^e preniium for so datt- 
gerous an unde and when i t can* 

not be wof any body^s while to spccu* 
late in the purchase qf them there, to r^- 
jturii to England at a distant period, when 
the exchange must have risen so very c.on- 
siderahly as to make it vrorih their* while 
to return them* 

If Engliijh guineas were freely exported, 
so 4 isto become current at Hamburgh, is 
it your opinion that the same temptatipii 
would exist to the melting of them? — 
not in my opinion, because the rat? of ex- 
change could then never be much below 
par, and the prospect of gelling them at a 
short period again above par wc^iu induce 
people to keep them in their original 
state. 

If under a system of free exportation, 
guineas were at any time sent out fropa* 
England to restore an unfavourable ex- 
change with Hamburgh, occasioned by 
the balance of payments, is it likely that 
the same guineas would upon exchange 
beings -restored, find* their way back {o 
England? — Yes; and more particularly^ 
so if ill this country a moderate seigniory 
were put upon the, coin; for instance^ in 
Holland, where they cpin millions of 
ducats, the more tliat goes out the better 
is their government pleased, because they 
make so nyich vhe more profit; in conse- 
quence of which, the Dutch ducat has%er 
coine the most uuivprsab'Cpin all over tl^e 
Continent. 

^ Is not that gain to the government, apil 
loss to the public, in the degree that the 
seigniorage is paid ?— pNot to t^e people 
of Holland, in as far as it is principally 
paid by foreign nations; it exists equally 
upon every Coin. 

Has not a large quantity of circjilutb^ 
specie a powerml tendency to steady 4:W 
course of exchange ? — ^Yes, ifertainly, 
when its importation and export^ion is 
not prohibited, and as forming, tlie only 
basis that regulates’tbe par of exchange 
^ Is not then any country* whose eh|ef 
circulatipn is»ia p^{>er* fikely to expe- 
rie^e ^reat fluctn^at^pns in the coursd 
exchange with other mtions?~Wbeb tl^^ 
pa^r ti not eopy^erlille into cash, jt oply 
repref^ts^ ^ my opinion, an and 
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nxft airea] value, subject to public opinion, 
sftid consequently liable to the very great 
fluctuations which public opinions are 
Subject to. 

Jioes the current money of Hamburgh 
consist chiefly of*^ silver or gold P—Prin- 
cipally of silver. , 

Does the currency of Hambui^gh consist 
in any degree of paper ? — No, with one 
exception ; the bank of Al^na issues 
aome notes, payaWe^on demand, which 
are convertible at all times into what they 
repre,6ent. 

Are they for small or large sums? — I 
think the lowest one of the value of two 
guineas 

Do those notes appear in large or in 
small payments at Hamburgh ? — ^They 
are nQ| much made use of at Hamburgh, 
but are meant more as an accommodation 
to the transactions in Holstein. 

Is there not *^311 agio at Hamburgh for 
banco afjove the current money r — Not 
according to my ideas; but on the con- 
trary, it is the different current coins that 
bear an inferior value to the bank money, 
and which vary daily ; every thing there 
being valued according to bank money, 
or a certain weight of fine silver. 

Could you, by depositing a hundred 
pound weight of fine silver in the bank of 
Hamburgh, purchase such a credH in the 
Bank as would enable you at pleasure to 
take out an equal quantity of fine silver? 

^ — df the deposit Is made in the old specie 
dollars, upon which the Bank of Ham- 
burgh was founded about two centuries 
ago, the difference would not amount to 
abpve one per mil ; as tfiis coin has in a 
great measure disappeared, the principle 
of the Bank is how carried on more upon 
silver in bars of a great degree of finenc;^ ; 
Mhe expence of refining, therefore, 
taken into the calculation, the ' difference 
at present between such bars being given 
in or taken out of the Bank, amounts to 
rtearly one-half per cent, to defray their 
expences; thus the Bank invariably gives 
crefdit for a marc weight of fine silver at 
27 iqai^cs 10 stivers banco ; and if taken 
out, they value it at 27 marcs and* 1 2 stivers. 

You have stated, that while the value 
.#f banco money reti;iams quite fixed, tbcf 
value of all the circulating coins relatively; 
40 banco fluctuates ; what are the circum- 
stances to which that'fluctufatioti is owing ? 
^Partly an increased demand^ arising 
from a variety of causes, and fottber, ike- 
state of the trade between vlie respective^ 
-coutunes whose ooins you allodo to; for 


example, if the balance of trade between 
Hamburgh and any of the neighbouring 
states, from any su^en causes, should be 
very unfavourable to a great extent against 
such state, their com will at Hamburgh 
fetej^ po more than what it will produce 
in ‘fine silver when melted down.*’ 

Do you mean, that under certain cir- 
cumstances of trade, the banco value of 
silver coins at Hamburgh may be so af- 
fected, that you will for a certain quan- 
tity of such coins, get credit in the Bank 
4br more or ^pss than the actual quantity 
of fine* silver contained in that quantity 
those coins ?— The bank of Hamburgh re- 
ceives no coins but a certain specie of dol- 
lars before alluded to, and bars of silver of 
1 5 lot. 1 2 gran, per marc fine, which is 
151 in 16 parts; the holders of such coins 
therefore, if they require to convert them 
into banco, must themselves get them r^ 
fined to the necessary standard in bars. 

Is silver of the fineness required, when 
received by the Bank, always entered to 
the credit of the bringer, at the same banco 
value ?— Ves ; this banco value represents 
nothing but a certain weight of fine silver. 

Is the account kept by the Bank in the 
nature of a stock account, or a cash ac- 
count? — The nature of the Bank is a 
simple deposit of fine silver, transferable 
from one person’s account to another. 

Does the bank at Hamburgh receive 
gold in the same manner?— No, nor does 
it even advance money upon a deposit of 
gold ; being liable to be called upon for 
silver and nothing els^, they might thus 
not be able to fulfil their engagements. 
Upon Spanish dollars they advance a 
moderate sum, on the principle that they 
can reduce them to that which they are 
liable to be called upon for. 

March 5, 1810* ^ 

Francis Horneb, Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. ■ . '■■■■ — , a Continental Merchant 
^gain qalled in, and qxamined. 

Have you ever known the exchange to 
fall to the extent of 12 to 15 per cent; ih 
any part o£ Europe in which it was.com- 
puled in coih containing a fixed quantity 
of gold or silver, or in paper or 
'money exchanged at a^xed agio eithicn: 
for such golfl or silver coin, or for gold or 
silver Bullion of a definite amount ?' — ^No, 
never, except in countries where the ex- 
port of rheiar currency has been eflectuaily 
prohibited; sueh as Sweden.' 

Is it to Swedd^i only that yow 'refer 
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making that exception? — I not just 
now recollect any other county where 
paper resting upon the^bundation of coin^ 
the latter is effectually prevented from 
being exported. 

How is that prohibition made e^t;ptual 
in Swecfen ?— By the Bank not issuing 
specne to any amount when the exchange 
is depreciated. 

What is the extent to which you con- 
ceive that the exchange is capable of 
falling in any country in Europe at the 
present time, supposing it to be computed* 
in coin of a definite value, or in something 
convertible into a definite quantity of gold 
or silver bullion ? — ^The charge of trans- 
porting it, together with an adequate pro- 
fit in proportion to the risk the transmitting 
such specie is liable to, would be the ex- 
tent of the fluctuation. 

Can you state how much per cent, may 
be the present expence and risk of trans- 
porting gold From London to Amsterdam 
or Hamburgh, or any other principal 
places of trade on the continent ? — Inde- 
pendent of the premium of infiurance, it 
would be from to 2 per cent, from 
London to Hamburgh. 

What do you conceive to be the amount 
of the risk ?— Thii risk is so very variable 
from day to day, that it is impossible for 
me to stat^ any fixed 4 >reiiiium. 

Wbat do you conceive to have been the 
average risk for the last fifteen months ? — 
About 4 per cent. 

Do you not then ccmceive, that such fall 
of our exchange as has exceeded the sum 
necessary to compensate for the expence 
of transporting gold and silver in the last 
fifteen months, must be referred to the cir- 
cumstance of the existence of a paper cur- 
rency not convertftile into specie ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

Do you •conceive then, that out of the 
15 or 90 per cent, which the English ex- 
change has fallen in the last fifteen months, 
the larger proportion of from* 10 to 12 or 
IS per cent, may be referable to the cir- 
cumstances of our paper currency not 
being convertible to cash ? — I am clearly 
of that opinion. 

Do you then consider 'oui': paper as de- 
preciated HO to 13 per tent, in conse- 
quence of its nftn-convertibility into cash? 
—^8 I -value every thing Jby buliion, 1 
conceive the paper currency .of ibis coun- 
try to be depreciated to the full extent of 
the 15 to 20 per cent* ; or ratbes, the dif- 
ference in this country between* the price 
of bttllioo^and the rate which the coin 
is issued from the Mint* * 


Higii Price qf Geld Bultion, [eccxlK 

Do you conceive the balance of» trade 
with the continent of Europe to be* notv 
for or against this country ?— I conceive it 
to be considerably in favour of tiiis coun^ 
try, though not the extent as generally 
stated in figures, those figures representing 
in my mind only about 80 per cent, of 
their nominal value. 

What do you mean by stating 'that the 
balance is tiot so favourable as is generally 
represented in figures,, those figures being 
only 80 per cent, of their nominal value ? 
—As I value paper by the quantity of 
buliion it will obtain, and as it will not 
obtain above 80 per cent, of that which is 
represented upon the face of it, I conceivo 
the balance to be diminished in an equal 
proportion. 

Will not the same observation apply to 
the imports ? — ^Yes : and therefore I do 
not state it upon both, but only upon the 
balance. • 

Supposing the Bank had for the last fif- 
teen i^ionths paid in cash, and that guineas 
had been in general circulation, mighit not 
an unfavourable balance of trade have , 
caused a fall in the exchange, to the ex- 
tent of 5 or 6 per cent.? — Hardly so 
much: as speculations would have been 
entered into anticipating more favourable 
circumstances. • 

Can you state to tbb Committee in what 
manner and degree the exchanges in any* 
parts of the continent first experienced a 
fall in those places* in which a paper cir- 
culation not convertible into cash, or into 
any definite quantity of bullion, has been 
introduced ; and in particular can you 
specify the extent of the fall which sjon 
took place, and the period for which it 
lasted, antecedently to the establishment 
of any current or established agio or dis- 
chitnt between the paper and the bullioiv 
or coin of the country ? — ^To the best of 
my recollection, a depreciation ia the ex* 
changes has always taken place wdienevec 
a paper currency has been put into j:ir- 
cui^ion, that was not convertible -iitio 
cash* The .strongest instance is that of 
assignats in France. At the pre^nt mo* 
ment we have a very strong instance in 
the paper tairrency of Austria and Den- 
mark, where a forced pajpec. circulation 
exists; in consequmce of which the ex? 
phanges-upon those countries have varied 
in proportion no the difficulties that they 
bate, laboured under, w in proportion to 
the confidence founded in public opinion 
with regard lo the c^it such paper was 
entitled to* 1 do not know, of any«paper 
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on the cdntlnetit thftt i§ not con- 
^rtlHlc at all times into cash, which is 
{bonded at all upon a stmilar system of 
solidity to that in this country, where, al- 
though the paper may not represent what 
is expressed upon t*he face of it, it does re- 
present a something in ecjually real, 
though not applicable to equalize the 
balance of tradift. 

Are not all the banks upon ‘the conti- 
nent, government hanks ?— The most of 
them are, and it is those I allude to ; <as 
soch AS are not under- control of govern- 
ment, are obliged to* fulfil their engage- 
ments. 

Do not those which arc not under go- 
vernment, limit the quantity of their 
paper; and is not its value in exchange 
for coin perfectly sustained ? — Yes; for if 
they did not, they would be liable to sus- 
pend their payments. 

Do not the gewernment banks assist the 
government by loarw* of money, and ex- 
tend their paper as their means of furnish- 
ing such loam ?— Yes, those 1 have alluded 
to do so in tlve fullest extent. 

Is not in fact the paper issued by one 
department of the government itself ? — 
Y^, certainly. 

Do you not conceive that the quantity 
of pfUper issued by those banks has an in- 
fluence on itsprice ?— Yes, certainly ; and 
have seen a strong instance of it last 
eutniner, when, from the extraordinary ex- 
ertions of the Austrian* government, a con- 
siderable additional issue became neces- 
sary, in consequence of which the ex- 
change on that country fell an additional 
BOf per cent, and gold coin fetched from 
three to four times its nominal value there. 

Did the Austrian and Danish govern- 
ments receive their paper at its nominal 
t*alue in the liquidation of imposts ? — Yds, 
in a great measure from necessity, as 
hardly amy coin was to be seen in those 
countries. 

That was at the same time that an agio 
actually existed in those countries f — Yes, 
it was. 

Do conceive that the quantity of 

hank paper in England influences hs 
pa^ke, and has^ an efiect u($on the ex- 
bhatige ? — In my o^vqioii, the same prin- 
ci|ries attach themselves to bank paper US 
in any other cominodjty, when cametl to 
a certain extent 

Do you nd ebncfeive that the Ittnhafton 
of hank papev has a general tendency to 
itnprove the ekthai^^e^ and to accent its 
price price- would ccrtair%, m 


opinion, by enhaMod by itis 
or what is the same tilings the nomiat value 
of every article would be reduced ; whoii 
this reduction bad bVouglit the price of 
bullion to the Mint value, the exchange 
would Jbe at near par. A further diminu- 
tion of this, or any other circulating me* 
dium, would not tend to raise the ex<^ 
change. 

Does the paper issued by private banks 
and individuals, under existing circum- 
stances, ill yoof opinion affect the generid 
Value of paper ?— In my opinion, much 
more so than that l<^sued by the Batik of 
England, because, if I am justly irfbrmed^ 
the Bank of England makes the greatest 
proportion of their issues only upon secu* 
rities convc^rtible at short perils ; whereas 
Uie paper of indi% iduats is to a certain ex-» 
tent frequently advanced, and represents 
that which cannot be brought into circu- 
lation, and thus may be doubly repre* 
sen ted. 

Do you not conceive that there is ti 
most essential difference between the go- 
vernment "banks on the continent and the 
Bank of England, inasmuch as the govern- 
ment banks on the continent make thek 
issues of paper subservient to the^ conve- 
nience of government, whereas the Bank 
of England limits its loan according to its 
own discretion, and is in no degree de- 
pendant, in respect to the amount of its 
loans upon the government?— I believe I 
stated before that there is no government 
bank on the continent that rests upon the 
same principles of sol itb foundation as that 
in this country, where the principlesaidopt- 
ed are the same as would be followed by 
any prudent individual inhisown conceriis, 
and where the advances to government 
are both optional and fimited to what ap- 
pears a very small proportion of th^r 
capital, and which, as well as Aherr other 
issues, is convertible and comes round at 
short periodsV sit bstiiu ting a moral fora 
physical tender ; which id many cases!, 
when it rests upon a solid foundation, ia 
far preferable for internal ciredation. 

Do you ascribe what ytra call a depre^ 
elation of the paper of Great Britain, hi ariy 
degree to an'^qpiniofi of any insufficiency 
of the bank at’ England Ja fulfil all its 
engageinents^P-^lfo, by lio ixiearte; but fa 
the circumstance of their not allowing 
bullion^ ^ perfemi those fancfioiis for 
which it seems to have been mtended by 
nature. «*, • i 

Supposing aha atseie of tfae Buill of 
England to be the 
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Fttpftyment orf even Are time^.the amnntil 
oPtlieir paper at present in circulation, do 
you not conceive that, if tiKir present 
issues were to be even doubled, the vaitie 
of tbeir paper would be diminished ? — 
Havkig never heard the solidity, ftf the 
bank of England doubted, either at home 
or abroad, 1 do not conceive" that this 
would alter the present situation ; and in 
proportion as the quantity of paper was 
increased, it must tend to lower its value 
when issued beyond what the circulation 
of the country requires. • 

Supposing that all the discounts of the 
bank of England were made in the me- 
tallic currency of this. country, and that 
no paper currency whatever was known 
in their circulation, and that .they could 
multiply those discounts in gold to any 
extent they pleased ; and supposing that 
at the same lime, the means of exporting 
bullion or specie from this country should 
bccftcctually obstructed ; do you conceive 
that such a state of things would tend to 
create a course of exchange unfavourable 
to this ccjuntry ? — Yes, certainly, the same 
as if a solid paper system existed ; but hs 
rt is proved that no penal laws can retain 
coin in.the country, when the temptation 
is sufiiciently great to export it, this is a 
position that in fact could not take place. 

Then ypu conceive that if tlie circula- 
tion of the country consisted ahogethcr of 
gold, and was curried to the same amount 
as it now exists in paper, the rates of ex- 
change with other foTeign countries would 
be the same as th^ now are, if the suppo- 
sition of the former question could be real ? 
—-As i do not conceive that that is possi- 
ble, I think the exchange would feel the 
eflects of such a change in its circulation, 
partly in proportion to th^ degree that the 
exportations of coin would take place; 
bat more particularly, from the circum- 
stance, that people would peculate upon 
such operations^ taking, place, and thus 
opinions would raise the exchanges nearly 
as mtrch as an actual exportation of bul- 
lion. 

To what causes do you ascribe the pre- 
sent unfavourable course of exchange ? — 
The first great depreciation took place 
when the* French got po*sse8sion of the 
North of Germany, and pasired severe 
penal decrees against a communication 
with this country, at the same titife t^atu 
sequestration was laid upon all English 

E ods and property, whilst the paymenu 
' £n|i)ish account were still to he made, 
mA the rtimbmsamenti*^ be taken on 


this country; many more bills 
consequence to be soM than could be 
taken by persons requiring to make pay* 
ments in England. The communicationi 
by letters being qlso very difficult and nn* 
certain, middle men were not to be found, 
as in usual timep, to purchase and send 
such bills* to England for returns ; whihlr 
no suit at law could be institut*ed in the 
courts of justice there against any pemon 
who chose to resist payment of a returned 
bi]\, or to dispute the charges of re-ex« 
change. Whilst those causes depressed 
the exchange, payments due to England 
only came round at distant periods. The 
exchange once lowered by those circum* 
stances, and bullion being withheld in 
England to make up those occasional dif^ 
ferences, the operations between thia 
country and the continent have continued 
at a low rate, as it is only matter of opiuioii 
what rate a pound sterling is there to be 
valued at, not being able lo obtain what it 
is meant to represent. 

You have stated your opinion, that the 
unfavourable state of the exchange was oo , 
casioped by the decrees of the enemy pro* 
hibiting. trade with this country ; did not 
the prohibition on our part of the American 
trade to the continent, in a great degree 
aggravate the unfavourable state of the ex- 
ciiange ? — As nearly the whole of the 
American importations into the continonir 
are remitted by bills to this country, it 
must have had that effect in as far as it 
prevented the American trade going there; 
and further, I am of opinion that the ex- 
change would be much lower at this nm* 
ment, if were not for the importations 
received from America into Ilotatein duj^ 
ing tile last six months. 

What improvement has taken place in 
thd state of our exchange withm the IksJt 
fortnight ?-—Betw€en three and four per 
cent. • 

What demand of bills on Englatidi lias 
been the cause of this improvement tb the 
present state of exchange ?— Princtpally, 

1 believe it to be a great demand for^bdii 
upon the American property sf^ce the 
sequestration whieii had taken place in 
Holstein hdving been withdrawn, and 
partly by the payiqents of other iniporta#> 

; tions daring summer from this country 
to the eontment coming round, which am 
not at preseni? as formerly, anticipated. 

Sopj^mg no alteratiori to have taketi 
plaire m the paper eirctrtation of this coun* 
tiy, do you not (]reliefe, that if the hahmos 
of the trade of this country urith tfm oon* 
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tja^ntiiad been in our favour during the 
l^t year, that the present unfavourable 
state of exchanges could not have existed, 
all other circumstances affecting the in- 
tercourse of this country^ with the conti- 
nent remaining thef same ?— I have lately 
changed my opinion on this subject, and 
do not think that this balance of trade is 
the only regulator of the exchange when 
bullion is withheld; but in thatcuse pub- 
lic opinion is substituted ; for the same ex- 
change may continue to take place at.a, 
reduced rate if both parties are butisfied. 

The exchange against England fluctu- 
ating from J 5 to 20 per cent. ; how much 
of that loss do you think may be ascribed 
to the effect of the measures taken by the 
enemy in the north of Germany, and the 
interruption of intercourse which has been 
the result, and how much to the effect of 
the bank of England paper not being con- 
vertible into cash, to w’hich you liave 
ascribed a part of that depreciation ? — I 
ascribe the whole of the depreciation to 
have taken place originally in consequence 
of the measures of the enemy ; and its not 
having recovered, to the circumstance of 
the paper of England not being exchange- 
able for cash. 

March 0, 1810. 

, Francis Horner, *£sq. in the Chair. 

John Whitmore, Esq. Governor of the 
Bank of England^ called in and Ex- 
amined. 

Do you consider the amount of Bank 
of England notes during the last year to 
have borne nearly the same proportion 
to ibe occasions of the public as in former 
times ? — The same proportion exactly. 

In ascertaining that proportioiij ba^e 
lyou taken into consideration any increase 
of economy in the use of them among 
persons ip the metropolis, or any diniiau- 
iiop of the quantity of them circulating 
in tj^e country, through the increase of 
country Bank notes ? — I do not very well 
comprehend what is meant by Ihe econo- 
iny in the use of them. 

We ifuderstand by it. such Improvement 
in banking, and in the system^ of effecting 
payments, as venders the same quantity of 
Sank notes equal to larger amount of 
payments than before.— I am not all 
sensible of any improvement that can have 
Ihad any effect upon the amount them. 

'l>p you conceive that the quantity af 
Bank of England notes circulating in the 
hsi^ been at all diminished by any 


increase in the quantity of country bank 
notes The Bank has no means of know- 
ing the quantity of Bank of England notes 
in circulation in the country. It is to be 
presumed, if there has been any increased 
circulptjoii of country bank notes, that it 
must have driven the London Baak notes 
out of circulation; but that is only a pre- 
sumption on my part. 

Do you not conceive that many country 
banks may not have generally in their 
possession a smaller stock of Bank of 
England notes than heretofore, in conse- 
quence of their having for many years 
experienced no run upon than), and of 
their conffdence having consequently in- 
creased ? — 1 really have so little know- 
ledge of country banking, that 1 have not 
the means of information to answer that 
question. 

When you represent the quantity of 
Bank of England notes to be now only 
proportionate, as hereioforfc, to the oc- 
casions of the public, do you take into con- 
sideration the increased price of all arti- 
cles, and file consequent increase. of the 
amount of payments ; and do you assume 
that the quantity of notes ought to be in- 
creased in proportion to that increase of 
the amount of paymeq^ts ?— The Bank 
never force a note into circulation, and 
there will not remai;) a note in circulation 
more than the immediate wants of the 
public require ; for no banker, I presume, 
will keep a larger stock of bank notes by 
him than his immediate payments require, 
as he can at all times procure them. To 
illustrate this, the daily government pur- 
chases of stock, which arc paid for in Bank 
of England notes at an early part of the 
day, will, I believe, be found to be 
bought frequently at st lower price than 
the other purchases of the day. My ob- 
servation is, that the. Commissioners have 
bought at a lower price than the, public. 
[Question rcpcated.1 I have taken into 
consideration not Only the increased pri^e 
of all articles, but the incre^ed demands 
upon us from other causes. 

What other causes do you refer, to?— 
The other causes that 1 pfer to are the 
increased importation from abroad, and 
the increased pMblic revenue o£ the couuf 
try, and the increase of tblb London pay- 
ments in. general. ^ 

. Antecedently to the suspehsiqh of* the 
cash payments of the Bank, was it no( the 
practice the • directors, to restrain Jp 
some degree their loans or discount^, iia 
the event of their experiencing gTfi 
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demand upon them ‘for guineas ? — The 
Bank always act with that prudent caution, 
that their advances the public upon dis- 
count can be called in in two months^ or 
at furthest 90 days. [Question repeated.] 
A short time antecedently to itbe rc- 
strictiorft upon the Bank, they were se- 
riously alarmed at a diminution of their 
coin, and did in some degree limit their 
advances, both to the public and to govern- 
ment. I would wish to be understood, 
that they do now set limits to their ad- 
vances according to circumstances;,,and as 
their discretion may direct them. 

The question goes to this ; whether, 
antecedently to the suspension in 1797, a 
drain for guineas did not suggest to the 
Directors a restriction of their* advances ; 
for instance, did they not oh this ground 
refuse to make the accustomed advances 
on the loan in 1783, when the drain of 
their gold waj particularly great ?— 1 am 
not prepared to speak to dates ; but I have 
a recollection only of one instance, when 
the advance upon the loan was, withheld. 
1 believe that instance was in 1783, but I 
did not come into the direction till 1786. 

Can you state generally, whether ante- 
cedently to the suspension of the cash 
payments, the •Directors considered a 
drain upon them for guineas as a reason 
for restraining at all •their loans or dis- 
counts apprehend it was done upon a 
view of that and every other circumstance 
that attended the state of their afiliirs at 
that time : I think, ill point of pnulence, 
that it ought to ha'Ve been a reason at that 
period. 

Can you say whether in point of fact, 
prior to the suspension, such a reason ever 
did operate with^them to restrain their 
advances ?— Such a re^on, connected 
with others, did certainly. 

Did nof the Bank Directors urge the 
repayment of part of their loan to govern- 
ment, as well as restrain tfieir discounts, 
in the end of 1796 and the beginning of 
1797, in consequence of their finding a 
large portion of their gold to be drawn 
from them at that time ? — I recollect re- 
peated applications to the minist^ of that 
day, Mr. Pitt, for him, to reduce the 
amount of th^ advances the Bank had 
mside to government. I wjuuld wish to 
add to this, that at that period the Bank 
had advanced to government a lai^ge sum 
upon treasury acceptances, which was 
the most objectional part of thq,<;advanee 
in the contemplation of the directors. I 
perfectly weU rcraembef the Bank limit- 


ing a certain sum of discount to bu,made 
to each commercial house applying for 
it : that was the mode of diminishing the 
whole amount of discount. I wish also 
to add, that afterward^ in the contempla- 
tion of many of the directors, this last was 
a measure to be* regretted under th^ then 
circumstances, on account of the very consi- 
derable embarrassment and inconvenience 
occasioneS by it to the mercantile world. 
To the best of my recollection this Hmi- 
isttion of the discounts was some tima 
before the suspension of the cash pay- 
ments. 

Did not this diminution of the discounts, 
produce a diminution of the Bank paper 
in circulation ? — In point uffact, I am not 
prepared to answer that question ; but as 
an opinion, I am prepared to say, that 
the diminution of the aggregate of our ad- 
vances, as well to government as to indi- 
viduals, must have that eflbct. 

Was there not in that period, between 
the limitation of discounts and the suspen- 
sion of cash payments, a diminution of 
the aggregate of your advances? — I really • 
am not prepared to say. 

Supposing gold to be drawn from the 
Bank to be then melted and exported, 
would there not bo a reduction of your 
paper in consequence of notes having 
been brought in to exchange for gold, and, 
then cancelled ?— ^Yes, provided we did 
not re-issue an equal amount. 

Could you so re-nssue an equal amounti 
without enlarging in that proportion the 
amount of 3 ’^our discounts?— We could 
re-issue an equal amount by the purchase^ 
of exchequer bills or bullion, or by dis- 
counts ; being the only articles on which 
we make advances. 

^ Supposing that in such a case of a de- 
mand upon you for guineas, the Bank bad 
come to the determination of diminishing 
in some degree the aggregate of their 
advances, would not the amount of their 
paper in circulation be diminished,both by 
that diminution of the advances, and by 
the amount of the paper which bad 
brought in for guineas ? — Most unquestion- 
ably ; as much of bur paper as we do not 
re-issue is a diminution of it. 

Even if you should not, in such a case, 
resort to the meafure of diminishing the 
aggregate of yrour advances, would not. a 
diminution of ^your paper in circulation 
tal& plkce in consequence of the drain 
upon you for gold ?--It would, in propofw 
tion to the quantity of notes cancelled for 
the gold issued in exchange for *thein, 

. 4 
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If yoa re-4sscied the notes brought to 
jroa guineas^ in such a case, would not 
they be again returned « and draw more 
guineas from you At long at ft would 
continue to be a profitable trade. When 
1 apeak of re-itsutng notes, I mean issuing 
the amount of those notes, for we do not 
usually re-istue the same notes.*^ 

Do you conceive that the limitation of 
the sum total of your loans, and conse-* 
quently also of your notes, which took 
place in 1783, had the good eflect which 
was intended by it, of diminishing the 
drain for guineas ?— I am not prepai*ed 
to speak to the facts at this distance of 
time, and not having been then in the 
direction. 

If the Bank were not restricted from 
paying in guineas, and a great demand for 
them took pladb, do you conceive that 
the course the Bank would adopt, with 
a view to check such drain, would be to 
diminish the amount of their advances 
• aither to government or to individuals? — 
In answer to that question, 1 would say, 
that with a view to the Bank’s own pre- 
servation, it tinddubtediy ought to pur- 
.^ue that measure ; but it must greatly 
depend upon the pircurostances which 
would accompany such demand upon us 
ftft advances. 

Can you state any other mode by which 
you conceive that such a drain of guineas 
would be checked ? — I know of no other 
measure. 

^ Xn f:^nt of iact is it not the measure 
^to «whtch the Bank did recur on all 
occasions prior to the restriction, when- 
ever any extraordinary drain of goW 
took place ? — have already, I believe, 
luswered that question, by saying that*tbe 
)Batik did, in a former instance limit their 
advnnte^. 

Jh what mode is it that a diminution of 
advancet by the Bank operates to lessen 
and pat on end to a drain of guineas 
Becaase there is a diminished amount of 
mtctaiii^Bg demands against the Bank. 

Would not that drain continue, notwith* 
•tanding such diminished amount of out- 
msariiittg ^kmands, ff the market price of 
gdid oasitsaiied in the fame proportron of 
•WOtst to the Mint price ?«— *1 concetTe it 
wmMf soiong as the dealers in gold can i 
M a BeOik wte to bring to the \ad 
IfcOiiiiid giiilMOi tor it, 

Ifon haoe ataiod, that a diminution of 

ftiip AoMtaojiii^ against the 

• - 


Bank diminishes ihn drain of geineio^ jaud 
also that that drain would contiaueso lenf 
as the excess of the^ market price above 
the Mint price of *gatd xoatinued the 
same ; is the Committee to uaderstaild 
that /he diminution of these ontstandiag 
demands has, in yoor opinion, a tendency 
to lessen such excess ?— ^In my <^nioii, 
it has no bearing upon the price of buh 
lion. 

Then in what manner does a dimutiU 
tion of outstanding demands lessen the 
drain ?*r-The lessened demands that can 
possibly be made upon us from the smaller 
amount of notes in circulation. , 

Why should the smaller amount of 
notes ill circulation lessen the inducement 
of the holders of these notes to convert 
them into gold ? — 1 presume that ail the 
holders of Bank notes are not dealers 1b 
gold, and they would not let tiieir notes 
go out of their possession for that purpose*' 

But may not those who are disposed to 
deal in gold become possessors of notes 
equally as before tlic diminution of the 
outstanding demands ? — I conceive in that 
case an alarm would be created, and the 
holders of notes would hoard them as they 
have <ione guineas upon olher occasions m 
alarm. •' 

Would not the hoarding of such notea, 
raise the value of those that remained in 
circulation ?~1 have no doubt it would. 

Would it he raised in exchange for Bub- 
lion ? — I should think not. 

By what criterion Vo you judge that its 
value is raised ?— havts gone upon a svq>«- 
position, that the value of the Batlson 
abroad still afforded a profit upon the ex* 
portation of it from this country ; and until 
the price of the bullion here exceeds the 
price abroad, there wmuld not be wheiw* 
withal to exchange for Bank notes. f 

Supposing that the coBseqtHehce of Bank 
notes, being rendered more scarce by « 
diminution, of oiitstaadingdemajids against 
the Bank, and the consequent boarding ef 
them, as assumed in a former answer, 
should be to raise their value ten per. 
cent.; and that before their value was so 
raised, jthe price of Bull ion on the conth* 
nent was six per cent, higher than the 
Mint price in England ; wodld not the 
effect of this raising the vdue of the Bank 
note be, to put a stop to ail further de»- 
mand Vbr buHion .^-*-l'hat is a que^n of 
calculation » that if the beilSon caw be 
brought«i^iiOo thii country, by giving more 
for it faWe than tb«y can dkain for fo 
abroad, the dem^d for it hare for eipei^ 
tation must cease. 
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* Supposing the excess of the mvirkH 
pnee of gold above the Mint price to be 
five per cent., and that in consequence, a 
drain of guineas take place from the Bank, 
atid the Bank; by diminishing tiie amount 
of its ontstataading demands, raisgs^ the 
v<llue of* ks paper five per cent, in the 
manner described in a former answer, 
would not the result be tc bring the market 
and the Mint price of gold to a par, and 
consequently to put a stop to the demand 
4 'or guineas I wish for lime to consider 
of an answer. 

March!, 1810 . 

Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. , a Continental Merchant, 

again called in, and examined. 

Since the conduct of the enemy which 
you have described, what other causes 
have continued to operate on the Continent 
to lower the course of exchange ?— Very 
considerable Shipments from the Bidtic, 
v^^^bicli Were drawn for and the bills nego- 
ciuled immediately on the shipments taking 
plaice, without consulting the fntcrest of 
the proprietors in this country much, by 
deferring such negociation till a demand 
should t^ake place for such bills ; the con- 
tinued difficulty •and uncertainty in car- 
rying on tha correspondence between this 
country a^d the continent ; the curtailed 
number of houses to he found on the con- 
tinent willing to undertake such operations 
either by accepting bills for English ac- 
count, drawnfrom ihV various ports where 
shipments take plate, or by accepting bills 
drawn from ibis country, cither against 
properU^ shipped, or on a speculative idea 
that the exchange either ought or is likely 
to rise ; the length of lime that is re- 
quired before goo’Tls can be converted 
into cash, from the circuitous routes they 
are obliged® to take ; th.e very large sums 
of money paid to foreign ship owners, 
wiiich in some inr.tances; siTch as on the 
article of hemp, has am’oiintcd to nearly 
its prime cost in Russia ; the want of mid- 
dle men, who, as formerly, used to employ 
great capitals in exchange operations, 
who, from the increased difficulties and 
clangers to which such operations are now 
subject, are at present rartily to be met 
with, to make combined exchange opera- 
tions, which tend to anticipate probable 
ultimate results. • 

Are not English n^anufactures and West 
India produce eagerly sought afkr upon 
the Continent ? — Yes, w'hen they get to 
a place of safety. 
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Would not the exportatioii of those 
nufacturrs and of West Jiidia produce to 
the Continent, in the usual quantities, re- 
medy nearl}’^ all the inconveniences which 
you have described as operating upon the 
course of exchange, and raise the cx- 
ciiange to par I — As the exchange at 
present rdsts upon public opinion, and has 
not got the precious metals for Us foun- 
dation, 1 I'onceive a state of thingii pos- 
sible, so that the trade with the Con- 
tinent may be carried 'on, the balance 
being in favour of this country, whilst 
the exchange is below par ; the touchstone 
to regulate it being withdrawn, i;anicly, 
bullion. 

Then do yon believe, that if our ex- 
ports exceeded our imports, and the ba- 
lance of trade were considerably in 
our favour, that still the extdiange would 
be below par ? — 1 conceive it a possible 
case. • 

When our exports have exceeded our 
imports, has tliat actually been the case 
at any period since the Bank restriction ? 
— It has ; but never for any length of , 

till lately. 

When the balance of trade has been in 
favour of England, and the exchange 
has been below par, have there been no 
extraordinary causes lo operate upon Hbe 
exchange exclusive oH-he Bank Restrictioa 
Bill in England ? — Yes; such as foreign* 
subsidies, and the Eaiik of England hav- 
ing raised the price, of gold to SOs: about 
five years ago ; likewise, the great com- 
mercial distress w hich existed in the year 
1799, and which had a very great effect 
upon the ejcchange. ^ 

Supposing a [>aper currency to be esta- 
!)]ished in this or any other country, 
wfuch is not convertible into gold or silver 
coifl, or into any dclinite quantity of gol(> 
or silver, and the quantity of such paper 
currency to be greatly increased > do yea 
not conceive that a great fall in the ex- 
change may lake place, and that the sub- 
sequent fluctuations in the exchange, 
w hich result from the variations in tlie ba- 
lance of trade, may become fluctuations 
merely round a new point, the exchange 
never again * reaching its antecedent par, 
assuming alw^ays the quantity of paper to 
continue to be enlarged ? — In my opinion, 
there is no single cause that would tenff 
so materially to liavife the eflect of depre- 
ciattng Ijie exchange, and keeping it Irow, 
as an increased paper currency no% coti- 
vertible into «ash. • 

Might not the exchange continae* per** 

. • 
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m^ntly and greatly depressed^ in spite State in what manner the retuinp and 
of , favourable balances of trade^ under payments are made to this country .frop^, 
such circumstances ?~As under such the Continent, for the exports. — Partly 
circumstances the exchange rests upon a in merchandize and partly by bills of 
foundation no more solid than the variable exchange. 

opinion of persons abroad and at home, I Do merchants on the Continent make 
conceive, that the interchanges between advanice*s on property consigned, gs herc^ 
this and foreign couutries’inight continue tofore ? — No. 

to be carried on at an exchange much From the course of our export trade, is 
below par, when in fact, there is nothing not the Continent largely indebted to 
to raise it but a change of opinion ; but this country — Very considerably: and 
which opinion wpuld very soon be altered, , in a much greater proportion than what 
when it were once known that coin were they would be if trade had been carried 
again Co be put iuto circulation. on as heretofore, in as far as such exports 

Are there not many places on the con- have been for English account, 
tinent in which the balance of trade has For those commodities which im- 
been occasionally very favourable, and port from the Continent, do we not pay 
in which nevertheless, during the period in advance ? — Those coming for English 
of that favourablc^balance, the exchanges account are* generally drawn for upon the 
have been unfavourable if computed in a goods being shipped. 

paper not convertible into cash ?— Except For those which come on foreign ac» 

with regard to tjje occasional high rate of count, are not drafts passed in anticipa- 
exchange between this country and the tion? — I have little doubt but that has 
continent, 1 know of no exchange with been the case with regard to a part of 
any country where a forced paper circu- such shipments. 

lation exivsted as the foundation for the Is not this the general course of such 
exchange, but where it was considerably trade? — Yes, except when extraordinary 
below its original par. dangers or difficulties exist. 

Has not the depreciation in the value of Do you know whether for such comino- 
the paper of those countries been gene- dities as are imported from the Continent 
rally, produced first by some unfavourable of Europe, and re-exported to the states 
balance of trade, or*' other extraordinary and settlements of America, this country 
circumstance, naturally afiecting the always gives credit r — Yes. 
course .of exchange ^ and has not the cir- What period of time does it take in 
cunistaace, of the paper not being ex- that trade to bring the payments round ? 
changeable into cash, then prevented the — About eighteen moiuhs. 
recovery of the exchange in more than a Has not the import from the Continent, 
slight degree after the depreciation had during the last year, of Baltic produce, 
taken place, even though a favourable German linens, and other produce, been 
balance should return — I believe that it unusually great? — Yes, it has, in conse* 
jhas generally been the public opinion, as quence of the trade between this country 
much as any other cause, that has de‘- and the continent ha* ing been almost 
l^ressed such exchanges, and which must totally cut off the preceding year ; in 
of course have been aggravated by an un- consequence of which the advance of 
favourable balance of trade. the British merchant, both on the score of 

Has a limitation of the quantity of exports as well as hpports, must be un- 
paper been resorted to in places on the usually great. 

Continent, as a means of rectifying the Haa not the prime cost of such articles 
^ exchange under such circumstances? — been greatly augmented by unusually 
Yes, it has very frequently. high freights paid in cash to foreign ships 

At what price?, and with what effect? or in bills of exchange on the continent? 
—Always with a partially good effect, — ^The fneigbis have been unusually high. 
This reduction of the quantity of paper but as far as my experience , goes,, not 
has been resorted to- in Denmark, in been paid Tor in specie, buC either in billa 
Austria, and was even Tried in France, of exchange or in merchandize, 

* during the period of 4he assignats ; but Has not the more general practice beon 
upon any exigency of the government, to pay such freights iiv bills of exchange 
they i^ave again increased the quantity, or^ bulll^n^,?-^! do not know of any 
which then tended again to lower the freights tnajt have been paid in bullion^ 
rate. oC the exchjfU^ge with, foreign coun* but a great many in bills of exchange# 
tries, \ 
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If the amount of 9 ierchandize on hstnd 
be unusually great, paid for through the 
means of drafts on Great Britain, would 
not that produce aft effect upon the ex- 
change ? — Certainly. 

Does not the amount of the expendi- 
ture foi% government account on the Con- 
tinent, for the two last years, form a debit 
against us ; and suppose a part of that ex- 
penditure to have been paid in specie or 
bullion sent from this country, which was 
obtained originally in payment of bills 
drawn from Spain negociated there, would 
this last circumstance make any diffe- 
rence in our balance of payments 
as far as such operations were carried on 
through the medium of the exchanges, it 
would have that effect in reducing the 
favourable balance of trade equivalent to 
its amount, and which appears, from the 
nature of the transaction explained in 
the question, to have been the case with 
regard to th^ bullion received from South 
America, 

Has not the appearance of government 
bills on the Continent always produced 
a greater effect on the exchange, than 
bills of individuals loan equal amount? — 
It lias^ frequently had this effect, but not 
always. • 

Is it a consideration at Hamburgh, with 
-the purchaser of a,bill of exchange on 
London, in what money it is to be paid ? 
—Not abstractedly with regard to any 
single bill ; but as a matter of opinion 
generally, I ^he suspension of 

cash payments hits had an effect on the 
public mind there. 

Is Bank of England paper therefore 
discredited at Hamburgh ?— No more there 
than here, as the relative rate of the ex- 
change, and the ifdvanced price of bullion 
here, will shew. 

According to what you have staled, is 
it not depreciated when compared with 
gold at the Mint price ?— Yes, as the rate 
of exchange will shew! 

You have stated that according to your 
experience, paper is always depreciated 
when not convertible into cash ; can you 
then, according to this principle, assign 
any cause why in the ^chang^ between 
Hambut’gh and London ^t the period of 
the suspensioTi of cash payments of the 
Bank in 1797, it was at 35/ or about three 
per cent, above what is called par; that 
from that date it rose gradually in 1797 
and 1798 to 38/2, and •was 5^iU at 36^ in 
the middle of 1799, when a •great com- 
mercial distress took place> tubsiilies paid^ 


and large importations of corn ; ^ vftiile 
the circulation of the Bank of England 
had been increased from about eleven 
millions to thirteen and a half in 1800 
and- 1801, the exchange was depressed 
down to 29 ancl lovfer, the amount of 
bank notes being then 15 or 16 millions; 
during 1803 ana 1 80 Land the greatelt 
part of 1805, the exchange gradually fose 
to 35/6 or about five or six pej- cent, 
above par, while the amount of the bank 
uotes increased to 1 8 millions ?— When I 
stated it to be my opinion, thstf pager wata 
always depreciated when not convertible 
into cash, it was only with regard to such 
issues upon the Continent. The cause's 
1 should assign for the very high rate ctf 
exchanges after the suspension took 
place in this country was, th^it during the 
commencement of the suspension of pay- 
ments of cash at the Bank, the toublic opi- 
nion here was exalted to •that degree, th^t 
for a considerable length of time no traffic 
at home was carried on between Bank 
paper and gold at an advanced rate ; the 
situation of trade between this country 
and the Continent was particuljtrly fa- 
vourable, and the balance greatly in its 
favour, which not only tended to raise 
the exchange above par, but made it 
worth the foreigners while to liquidate a 
great pix>portion of his debt by sending 
gold to this country, of which some ipiK 
lions sterling were imported ; when cir- 
cumstances chained and a temporary 
balance existed against this country, and 
which could only "be liquidated by alloW^ 
ing a re-exportation of bullion, this wax 
withheld^ and which must have tended tb 
increase the effect both in reality affd as 
matter of opinion. In fact, I only knoW 
of two means to liquidate an unfavourable 
balance of trade, it is either by bullions 
bankruptcy. 

Would not the exportation o^any otb^ 
commodity to an equal extent, produce 
the same effect upon the balance of trade 
as would bullion ? — Yes, in as far as ft 
would tend to change the balance of 
trade, and thus less bullion would be re- 
quired to make . up any supposed defi- 
ciency. • 

March 8, I8lt). 

Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. 5 — a* Continental Merchanl^ 

' • again called in and examined. 

In what way do you think the ^present 
issue of ba^k noie^ and country bankers 
paper would operate to reduce th^rat6 of 
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e,^fbang^> supposing the balance of trade 
t<v beJ in favour of thi,s country ? — The 
greater the issue, the more the e^ichange 
would be lowered ; and supposing that a 
scarcity of the circulatlni? medium of this 
country existed, th\3 higher the exchange 
would be. Independent of this direct effect, 
a reduction of the circ^ulating' medium 
would also have that of lowering the prices 
of every article, . and thus increase tlie fa- 
cility and extent of their export. 

That in consequence of an increase pf 
Bank notes in circulation, and articles of 
merchandize being raised in price, that 
the exports are less than they otherwise 
would be, and in that way the operation 
on the exchanges is to our disadvantage ? 
—-Yes, in as far as there is any competi- 
tion in trade between this and other coun- 
tries. 

Admitting that by an increase or de- 
crease of the. qiiij^ntity of paper in circula- 
tion the prices of merchandize are increas- 
ed and decreased, and the exportation 
greater or less, and that the exchange is 
of consequence indirectly aiFected ; will 
‘you explain more particularly the direct 
operation of an excess of paper currenc}’^ 
on the exchange An increase of the 
circulating medium enables persons to 
mak^ greater advances to foreigners, and 
more bills are thus breught into thiiforeign 
market ; this must have the effect of low- 
ering the exchange. Should, on the con- 
trary, a jscarcity of money exist here, it 
would become desirable to realize and ac- 
celerate the payment of debts due to this 
country; adv^ances now rea<lily made to 
them would from necessity be curtailed, 
andihe foreigner, who required 'a bill on 
this country, would he obliged to pay a 
higher price for that wdiich was scarce than 
if it were abundant. The importation, from 
the same causes, would be curtailed ; and 
the desire to raise money by sending a 
greater quantity of goods abroad, would be 
increased. However great the inconve- 
nience to individuals, I conceive that a 
very material reduction of the circulating 
medium jn this country (by which I do 
not meah to make any distinction between 
coin and paper) would have . the imme- 
diate etfect of raising the exchange so 
far above par as to enable foreigners to 
send bullion to this country for the liquida- 
tion of their debt, provided ,this principle 
were carried to such an extremity. „ 

Wbetheryou think the greater advances 
to foreigners, which, you have stated, are 
nmde ip. consequence of the increase of 


the^ circulating niedi^um, do not tend to in- 
crease the balance of trade in favour of 
England, and therefore to counteract the 
direct causes on the ejcchange, which you 
have mentioned ? — As far as relates to the 
imports into this country, it must have the 
contrary effect. 0 ^ 

Is it not the balance of ()ayments, and 
not the balance of trade, which affects the 
exchange ?— As a matter of fact, it uu- 
doubiedly is ; but in this, as in most 
other cases, ultimate results arc anticipat- 
ed by the speculations of individuals. 

Supposing a diminution of the paper 
of Great Britain to take place, or an ex- 
peclatiun of such diminution geiieraffy to 
prevail, would not the following effect 
follow ; would not those English mer- 
chants who now trade on borrowed capita), 
and order goods from abroad on their own 
account, wdth a view to importation hither, 
or invite consignments from abroad by 
offering to make largeadvatic^son the credit 
of them, curtail their orders and limit the 
extent of their advances, in consequence 
of their anticipating increasing difficulty 
in providing the means of payment ; would 
not this conduct on their part lessen the 
quantity of drafts drawn upon them, and 
thus affect the balance of payments, and 
would not this alteration in the balance of 
payments tend to inr^orove the British ex- 
change ? — I perfectly agree in itie effect 
of the positions placed in the foregoing 
question, as I tried to explain in my 
preceding answer. .» 

Suppose an increase of paper currency 
to take place, and that currency not to be 
convertible into a medium common to any 
other country, would not the effect 
throughout such a country be a general 
rise in the prices of its produce and com-* 
modities ? — It islny opinion, that an in- 
crease of the currency of anji country, 
whether it be paper not convertible into 
coin, or such <as is cpin itself, would in- 
variably have that tendency, with the dis- 
tinction, that if coin circulated, the real 
medium of value would be much more 
readily restored. 

Suppose in one of two countries, namely 
England,‘the price of articles in exchange 
for its paper circulating medium shoiiid 
be raised in consequence of an increased 
quantity of paper; and suppose in ano- 
ther country, namely Holland, the price 
of articles in exchange for iu circulating 
medium should not be raised, there having 
been no increase in its quantity or diiximti- 
tion of its value ; would not a given quau'- 
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tity of English papet necessarily be iex- 
changed for a diminished quantity ofDulch 
currency ? — Yes, it would. 

That is to say, it English goods con- 
tinued to exchange for the same <]uantily as 
before, of Dutch goods, must not t(je, Eng- 
lish papttr be exchanged for a lt;ss quan- 
tity of Dutch currency, in such a case ? — 
Should the advanced price of any article 
ill this country not<rurlail the quantity to 
be exported, it certainly would have this 
effect in the abstract. 

Supposing the circulating medium to 
consist almost exclu^^ively of paper, as is 
now the case in England, and suppose 
such paper to be augincnted in quantity ; 
suppose also the general price of articles 
in exchange for such papor in England to 
be raised, as you have admitted ; will not 
such rise of prices operate as a temptation 
to foreign countries to enlarge their ex- 
port of goods into England as long as the 
exchange reftiains the same, inasmuch 
as the advanced price of goods in England, 
other things being equal, must give an 
additional profit to the foreign 'exporting 
merchant ? — Taking it for granted that the 
exchange were to remain the same, it 
would have that effect; but it is tlie ex- 
change itself vrWch would regulate such 
operations. 

In the c^ase suppos(:j4l, will not the same 
general advance of prices in England, 
which you slate in augmentation of paper 
to produce, operate as a discouragement 
to ihci exportation cTf English articles so 
long as tlie exchange shall remain the 
same, which shall be assumed to be at par ? 
-—Yes, certainly ; but it is an assumption 
which, ill rny opinion could never take 
place in fact. 

Have you not ittlderstood that the ge- 
neral balance of trade has been stated to 
Parliament^by official authority, for seve- 
ral years/ to be in favour of this country, 
and to the amount of. several millions in 
each year ? — Yes ; but X believe thfit such 
statements did not include the expenditures 
for the account of Government abroad. 

Would not such balances due on former 
years, but accruing*for payment only in 
the last year, have contributed to*the ex- 
tent of that p^'menl so accruing, to sa- 
tisfy anj' extramdinary demand for goods 
imported from the continent *last year ? — 
Yes, they would. • 

The balance of trade for the last year in 
favour of this country, b^ng stated to be 
much greater than on any for trier occasion, 
bow 80011^ sopposing the present rate of 


exchange to arise solely from' the^ present 
balance of payments, being againft thii 
country, may we expect to see a balance 
of payments, and conseepent rate of ex- 
change in favour pf this country, in propor- 
tion to the favourable Calance of trade ? — 
As I have before Jried to explain, that it is 
not the balance of trade alone that re- 
gulates the rate of exchange wffieii bullion 
is withdrawn from its operations, |is re- 
lative to the balances wdtli foreign coun- 
tries, I continue of opinion that the ba- 
lance may be in favour of this rgunlry 
and tiic exchange against it, until that is 
restored, which is the only medium by 
which to regulate the par of exchange, I 
would further state as my opinion, that 
at the present moment, and for a short 
lime past, the balances of payment be- 
tween ihii country and the North of 
Europe have been in favour of England. 

Then if the exchange was affected solely 
by'^ the balance, the payments t>f exchanges 
with the North of Europe at this rnorneni 
ought, according to the information on 
ivhit h you have formed your judgment, to , 
have been in favour of England ? — If that 
w’ere the only cause that influenced the 
exchange, it is my opinion, that the ex- 
change would have been in favour of Eng- 
land for some time past. * * 

Would not that be* the only cause in 
your opinion, if the paper currency of* 
tills country were convertible into coin at 
the option of the header ? — Yes, with the 
exception always of the increased diffi- 
culty and expellee which might occasion- 
ally take place to transport the precious 
meiais. , . 

If the depression in the exchange of 
ariy country arises solely from an unfavour- 
able balance of trade or of payments, 
woflld not the natural consequence be aT 
scarcity of currency, and a fall in the 
price of all commodities r — Yes, k i.s what 
I have invariably observed in several coun- 
tries. 

Has the present great deprC'^sion qf the 
exchange in this country, as far as your 
cxperiencc.goes, created any such Scarcity 
of currency or consequent fall in the price 
jof commodities } — No, it has not ; but 
the case cannot be^ assimilated to those 
countries 1 alluded to, where a free ex- 
portation of their coins has been permitted, 
and inconsequence of the reduction in 
thefir cirsulatiug medium all other articles 
are fallen in price. • 

Has not s«cb a sc*arcity of currency, 
and consequent fall in the price of Icom- 
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a direct tendency to remedy the 
oFan unfaroarablfe exchange by which 
«ch scarcity was created ?— Yes, it un- 
doubtedly has. 

Then, "if thdsf effects, are not produced 
by an unfa vourafile " state of exchange, 
you woiild ascribe the d^epression to some 
other causes, and would infer that some 
other remedy must be applied?— A free 
circulation, and liberty to expoirt the coin 
of the country, is in my opinion the only 
effectual remedy ; if that is not deenved 
practicable, I however conceive that many 
palliatives may be applied. 

Do you not conceive that without a free 
importation of the coin of the country, a 
diminution in the amount of its currenc}^ 
would produce a fall in the price of all 
commodities, and a consequent rise of the 
exchange, in the same proportion as if 
that diminution of currency had been ef- 
fected by the export of a part of our coin ? 

should suppose it could only have one- 
lialf the effect. 

In point of fact, has not the exchange 
^ of this country with the North of Europe 
been in our favour since the -restriction of 
cash payments at the Bank ? — Yes it has, 
for a considerable lime, and very mate- 
rially, and so much so that a great part of 
the balance rfue to this country was liqui- 
dated by bullion sent here from the North 
* of Europe. 

Would it not have continued in that 
tame favourable state if the currency of 
the country had been kofit within the 
tame limits in proportion to the occasions 
of the public as then existed, the balance 
of* trade being generally in out favour ?— 
The balance of payments having occa- 
Btonally been against this country, and 
the re-exportation of the precious metal 
*hemg prevented, has been the cause of 
the exchange continuing for such a length 
of time ♦ below par; had those circum- 
stances not taken place, and the circulat- 
ing medium not been increased here, and 
money been the principal circulating liie- 
dtum of this country, then I am of opi- 
nion, that with a favourable balance of 
trade, the exchange would have been al- 
most invariably in favour of this country. 

You have stated, t|;(at the exchange has 
been greatly in our favour since the re- 
striction on the Banki^^and that the balance 
of payments then due lo England was in 
eottsequence liquidated by great Cmpdrta- 
tions of bullion into this country; you 
have also stated, that in your opinion, the 
balmitct of payments is now in oar fhirour} 
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explain to the Committee to what ckush 
you ascribe the difference in the dkehange 
between those two j>eriods, in each of 
which yon conceive rhe balance of pay- 
ments to be in our favour? — At the period 
of thf^ sii*^pension, the situation of the trade 
of this country was very favourtth)e to it : 
the stock of goods on Jiand, and which 
were required by the continent, Was very 
great; public opinion here in favour of 
live measure empowering the Bank to with- 
hold cash payments was such, that for 
some time no traffic at home was carried 
on between this paper and coin: while the 
balance of trade therefore continued in 
favour of this countr^s the foreigner could 
only liquidate his debt by sending bullion. 
Had the re-exportation been allowed, a 
very small proj)ortion of such exportation 
would have been sufficient to keep the 
exc hange at near par ; or even the public 
opinion would have fixed it at that rate, 
if it were ascertained that such operations 
could take place wdien required. This not 
being the case, and some extraordinary 
causes (as explained) having taken place, 
that depressed the exchange, and coin 
being withheld both from internal circu- 
lation and from its operation with foreign 
countries, I conceive this to be the cause 
of an unfavourable rate of exchange dur- 
ing a period of a favourable balance of 
trade. In fact, the foundation by which 
what is called a. par of exchange is fixed, 
no tonger exists as matter of fact. 

When you state (nat under the present 
restriction on the Bank of England, the 
balance of payments is not the sole regu- 
lator of exchange, and the public opinion 
is become a substitute for it, in what sense 
is the Committee to understand that public 
opinion operates in tRTs respect ; is it, as 
is the case in several states on the Conti- 
nent, any want of confidence in the re- 
sources of this country, and in the solidity 
of the credit* of the Bank, arising frotn a 
state of war or any political circum- 
stances, or is it merely an opinion that so 
long as the Bank restriction continues, 
whatever may be the well-founded confi- 
dence as to the prosperity of the Bank, the 
fluctuations in the exchange will not b6 
governed by the same clrtuAistanCes or 
kept within the same limits as if such 
striction did hot exist; and consequently, 
that neither the extent or duration of any 
existing depression can be subjected to 
the calculations as in the ordinary 
state of * things ?--^No want of confidatjck 

either in the resources of tbki txtmwy or 

# 
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in the solidity of the Bank exists with the 
mercantile body abroad j but whilst that 
is withheld from circulation which would 
prevent the possibility of any depreciation 
of Bank paper, its value cannot be said to 
be leguiated by a certain quantity of the 
precious jpetaJs* Thus the fluctuatlotis in 
the exchange may be greater and more 
continued, as subject to matter of opinion' 
instead ol’ being reducible to, matter of 
fact, when coin or bullion at the Mint 
price is the foundation for the par of ex- 
change. 

You have been asked, whether the pur- 
chaser, at any foreign place ot exchange, 
of a bill upon London, stipulates for any 
difference of price, in consequence ot b^ing 
liable to be paid in Bank paper; does not 
the purchaser of such bill kuoVv, that he 
cannot legally enforce payment in any 
other currency ? — The purchaser of such 
bill does know that he can enforce no 
other payment than that in Bank paper; 
and in consequence, ^t appears by facts 
that have taken place, that his opinion 
with regard to the value of a pound ster- 
ling has been reduced, and that at a time 
when the balance of payments liave been 
in favour of this country. In rny opinion, 
this wotTld not have been the case had the 
restriction not taken place. 

But the balance of payments being at 
present in favour of tins country, how do 
you account, for this diminution in the 
value of a pound sterling ? — ^^fhe opinion 
of the foreigner with regard to the value 
of a pound sterling.being once reduced, it 
cstnnot, again be raised, unless either he 
himself changes his opinion, or others 
chuse by speculation to raise the ex- 
change, whilst bullion at the Mint price is 
withhejid. In consequence of this opinio^, 
I conceive it possible that the interchange 
between ttws and foreign countries may 
continue at the reduced rate of exchange, 
whilst what I call iti^ regulator is with- 
held. ' * 

If option could be secured to the bfeign 
purcbaseTi that the payments shdffid be 
made either in guineas or Bank notes, 
would you nqt give more for a bill possess- 
ing those advantages; and at the 'present 
rs^e of e^tejaange and price of gplcl, how 
more ?— ^With regard to any single 
opera,tioa, 1 believe little or Ao difference 
would be .made ; but as a general nvasurej 
1 am confident it would r^ise the opinions 
nf^ foreigners with regard to the y^e of |i 
pqnnd sterling. 

.Tb^ ^c|;^ngp and 


London during, the years .1:303, and 
1805, havirig been in favour of Eugland,^ 
can you account for this seeming contra- 
diction of the principle which you have 
assumed, that the presen 4|oW' rate arises 
from a paper cir<5ulation not being con- 
vertible into coin, independent of any 
supposed excess (ff such paper currency ? 
— Had the balance of payments invariably 
continued in favour of England, the ex-v 
change would have done so likewise* I 
bejieve that in the course of my evidence^ 
f have assigned a variety of causes for thei 
low rate of exchange, independent fif the*^ 
inconvertibility of paper into cash* 

Supposing the balance of payments to 
have continued uniform in favour of Eng^ 
land, would not the doubling, the amount 
of paper currency in England, at the mo- 
ment even when such Ifalaiice was most 
favourable, have very considerably dei- 
pressed the exchange? — Ip my opinipnjt 
would. But 1 must add, that a very fa- 
vourable balance of trade, for a continu^^r 
tion of a great number of years, is anvimi>r 
possibility, as it would oblige the foreigner^ 
to liquidate his debt by bullion ; which .* 
would increase in quantity here to that 
extent so as to produce the same effect in 
increasing the circulating medium of thig<. 
country as by an excess of *a paper iseue« 

Is not the deprec'mtion of paper cur^ 
rency, as to its effect on foreign 
changes, the same as would be a debase- 
ment of the coin ?---Yes, certaipjy-; with: 
the disliuclion, tliat the extent of the one 
can be exactly ascertained, but.npt thatef 
the other. 

If the issue of paper by country Banka . 
did not take place till some time after 
restriction, and then gradually, must not 
this have affected the depreciation, and" 
consequently the coarse of exchange?-*-^ 
Tending very materiadly to increase the; 
circul ating medium of this country, it cer«? 
tainly must have bad that effect. 

Would the depreciation of currency iac 
any one country affect the intercourse witlx. 
another, on the supposition of the experta. 
and imports between them being r 

equal, estimated in gold ?~I think that, 
this questioa*is best answered by an exist- 
ing matter of fact, which is, that the dif^ 
ference in this coqpffy between the ster- 
ling value. of gold and the depreciation of 
foreign exchanges, iS nearly equal* 

May.^ot the depreciation of current 
in a country make, an apparent batattcm 
of trade, in it% favonr,*conirary to 
Only in as^faf aSsthe rate b<j»ra UfmulbOf 
balance. ' i 
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•Francis IlonNfcu, esq. in the chair. 

John Whitmoke, esq. the Governor of 
the Bank of|pnglaiid, John Pearse, 
€sq. Deputy G.uveriiFOr of the Bank 
of England^ called in together and 
examined. 

Supposing the excess of the market 
price of gold in bank notes above the Mint 
price to be five per cent, and that in con- 
sequence a drain of guineas takes place 
from the Bank, and the Bank by diminish- 
ing the amount of its outstanding de- 
mands, raises the value ot its papei five 
per cent, in the manner described in a 
former answer, would not the result be to 
bring the market and the Mint price of 
gold to a par, and consequently to put a 
stop to the demand for guineas ? — 1 wish 
to have further time to consider of this 

question. ^ 

• On what principle is it now the prac- 
tice of the Bank to regulate the general 
amount of their loans and discounts, and 
what is the principle antecedent to the 
restriction ; namely, do they endeavour 
principally to lend to such an amount as 
shall serve . to keep the quantity of Bank 
of England notes nearly at tlicir usual 
level, or do th^y enlarge their advances to 
merchants when the inerclianls happen to 
extend their demands for discount, al- 
though* by gratifying such demands the 
quantity of paper should be in some de- 
gree increased; or do they regulate the 
amount of their discounts and loans, and 
thereby also the circulating paper, by a 
rcfejrence to the state of the exchange 
and to the difference betw’cen the market 
price and the Mint price of gold ; or upon 
what other principles do they proceed ?— 
We do not comply With the demands for 
discounts to the extent demanded ot us ; 
it has alw'ays reference, not only to the 
solidity of the paper, but to the amount 
of the accommodation the individual ap- 
plying for it already has. We never dis- 
count without thore circumstances being 
considered ; namely, the amount already 
given to the individual, the solidity of the 
paper, and the appearance of its being 
issued for commercial purposes. I am 
prepared to say, that 'I<,do not advert to 
the circumstance of the exchanges, it 
pearing upon a reference to the amount 
our notes in circulation, and thq, course 
of exchange, that they frequently liav.e no 
connexion ; there is no ac<y>iiirnodalion 
of 4i»oottnt granted without periodically 


the amount of our discounts and all ad- 
vances being reported to the court of di- 
rectors. 

^ Do you ever limit*' the extent of your 
discounts to merchants, by consideration 
of the amount of your notes out in circu- 
lation ?—l he atieniion of the covrt being 
constantly drawn to the amount of our 
notes in circulation, certainly does ope- 
rate upon us, either to the reduction or 
the increase. 

Do you advert to the difference be- 
tween the market and Mint price of gold ? 
— I wish to have time to consider that 
question. 

Supposing the Bank to be now paying 
in cash, would it not necessarily expe- 
rience a great drain of gold in conse- 
quence of the high price of bullion and 
the unfavourable state of the exchange ? — 
Most unquestionably it would. 

Supposing the Bank to be now paying 
in cash, and to experience such drain, 
vvould they not be disposed under such 
circumstances to reduce in some degree 
their discuuiUs to merchants and their 
loans to government ? — Most unquestion- 
ably they would, jf considered only with 
reference to the Bank ; but that would be 
attended with great irgury to public 
credit. 

By taking public , credit into your con- 
sideration on such einergency> do you 
mean only the accommodation of govern- 
ment, or do you include besides that, the 
accommodatitni of tire mercantile world ? 
— 1 would include both (considerations. 

Let me suppose a case in which no de- 
mands were made upon the Bank by go- 
vernment for unusual accommodations, 
but an unusual demand was made by 
merchants for increased facilities of dis- 
count ; would ttie Bank in such a case 
consider itself as bound, in order to sup- 
port public credit, to grant that increase 
of discounts, "although there was a run 
upon it for gold, occasioned by the high 
price o£biiliion and the unfavourable state 
of the exchange?— I desire time to consi- 
der that question. 

Supposing the Bank to be now paying 
in cash, and to experience a drain of gold, 
as just mentioiied ; and supposing them 
also to afford precisely the same sum in 
the way of loan as before ; would not a 
ditninution of their paper take place, 
which would be proportionate to that di- 
minirtionMof their slock of guineas wiiich 
the draiii would occasion, inasmuch as 
every person coming to demand guineas 
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would give in exci^nge for them . an 
equad-quarntity of bank notes, which would 
be cancelled ? — I would wish for time to 
consider that question. , 

Is there not reason to suspect that the 
present unfavourable state of the exchange 
may be^p part owing to the want of that 
limitation of paper which used to take 
place before the suspension of the cash 
payments of the Bank, on the occasion of 
the exchanges becoming unfavourable ? 
-—My opinion is, I do not know whether 
it is that of the Bank that the amount of 
our paper circulation has no reference at 
all to the state of the exchange. 

Has that question ever been brought to 
a regular discussion and decision in the 
court of directors ? — In the opinion of the 
Bank directors, it had ^not sufficient 
bearing upon our concerns to make it more 
than a matter of conversation ; it never 
was singly and separately a subject of 
discussion, tliOugh constantiy in view with 
other circumstances. 

Mr. Pearse , — The varying prices of the 
Hamburgh exchange compared with the 
varying amount of Bank notes at diffe- 
rent periods, seem to prove that the 
amount of Bank notes in circulation has 
not had an influence on the exchange. 

Mr. Whitmore.— \ wdll on a future day 
produce such statem,ents as to the Ham- 
burg exchanges, and the amount of Bank 
notes at corresponding times, as will eluci- 
date this. 

Has the effect of nhe quantity of paper 
upon the state of exchanges and the price 
of bullion been more taken into conside- 
ration by the court of directors within 
the last nine months, than it has usually 
been at former periods? — I should say 
more frequently, bTIt not more formally. . 

Would not a limitation of the discounts 
by the BAik of Engl.a'nd, on a demand 
upon thbm for guineas in consequence of 
an unfavourable statfi of exchange, render 
it necessary for the country* banks to be 
more cautious in their advances, and also 
tend to create an increased demand for 
guineas for such country banks, and 
thereby to duninish in both those respects 
the amount of their circulation?* — I have 
no knowlodge of what cofiduct the coun- 
try banks woufd think necessary to pursue 
upon such an occasion ; if the country 
banks were to act in the manner tn which 
the Bank of England does act, in never 
forcing notes into circul^ion^ and making 
Advances only upon good securfty of bills 
at short dates, I conceive that the amount 

YOL. XVII. — 4ppcndixi 


of the country circulation Ttoulcl bc^ditni- 
nished in such a case. • • 

From what causes do you apprehend 
the present low state of the foreign ex- 
changes lo proceed ? — apprehend it 
arises from more thati one cause : the 
balance of payments is at present very 
much against this country ; and in the 
present state of the commerce oPthe Con- 
tinent, the traffic in bills of exchange is so, 
much disturbed from its regular course, 
.that the payments which this country has 
to make abroad are not facilitated and 
equalized as in former times. 

What is the present state of exchange 
between this country and Portugal?— 
More in favour of this country than it haf 
hitherto been. 

Does not*' that favourable exchange 
ari?:e from the circumstance of half being 
paid in ppccic and half in paper in Portu- 
gal, which paper is at a discount of li7 
per cent. ?— *lhe payment in paper at 
Lisbon lias existed for many years^ and 
the discount upon it has varied. 

You have stated, that the balance of 
payments is different from the balance of 
trade; must not those balances be 
rally the same under ordinary cir^um* 
stances of postponed payments of former 
years compensating Tor those deferred iit 
the present ? — A * very considerabje 
market for our manufactures is recentl]^ 
opened in South America. 

Are there any •circumstances, tending 
to disarrange those ballances, existing any 
where but in our trade with South Ame- 
rica ? — In Europe at present, owing to the 
circuitousyraport with the interior of^tbe 
Continent. 

Whether, since the suspension of the 
payments in cash dow'n to the present 
tiihe there has been any material exteiA- 
sion of commercial discounts ? — 1 wish to 
have time lo consider that question. 

March 12, 1810. 

Francis Horner, Esq, in the Cbaif, 

Abraham Goldsm id, 'E sq. called in and 
Examined. 

Mr. GolSsmid, I am a partner in the 
house of Goldsmid , son,, and Eliason ; we 
are merchants dealing also in exchanges. 

Whut is the present rate of exchange 
on Amsterdam ?— Si,y. and five grotee 
Flemish banco for a pound sterling, e^Jial 
to nine guilders eight and an hal&stixera 
banco for a pound sterling. 

How much per cent* is that below par ? 
(2 A ) • , 
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— *-^rocn id to 20 ceiit, below par ; 
blit the par is not exactly ascertained, on 
account of our par being in gold and that 
of Amsterdam in silver. 

Ill stating it to ^c from 16 to 20 per 
cent, below par, have you taken into con- 
sidefation the relative value of gold and 
silver in both places r — Yes. 

What *is the present rate of exchange 
on Hamburgh r — *286*. and 10 gfotes Flem- 
ish banco for a pound sterling, or 10 marcs 
ISs. Hamburgh banco for a pound stei- 

Wng- 

How much per cent, is that below par? 
'—Nearly as much below par as that on 
Amsterdam ; the depreciation is nearl^’^ 
the same. 

What is the present rate of exchange on 
Paris ? — The last exchange was 20 livres 
for a pound sterling. I have !H;t been 
doing any business in French exchanges, 
and therefore citnnot tell the exact rate, 
but it is rather worse than with Arnstei dani 
and Hamburgh. 

What would be the difFerence in value 
between the napolean and a guinea ? — - 
A guinea, if allowed to be exported, 
would fetch about 25s. at Paris. 

What is the present rate of Exchange 
on Portugal ? — 65-|jper mill ree. 

How much below par ?— I myself have 
fto transactions in Portugal, and I there- 
for© cannot speak to that at this moment. 

Are you acquainted with the American 
exchanges ? — Not at all. 

What, in the prer^ent circumstances, do 
you reckon the cost and risk of sending 
gold from this country to Amsterdam ? 
—I should think, under the p-'csent cir- 
cumstances, that it is really impossible to 
send gold to Flolland. 

How long have circumstances rendered 
fhat impossible ? — About a month or 6 
W'ceks, since the recent political changes 
in the of Holland. 

What is the expcncc of sending specie 
to Hamburgh ?— We have not sent anj 
gold direct to Hamburgh these 5 years; 
none has gone, except either by Amster- 
dam or through Heligoland, and some by 
Gottenburg. * 

Speaking of the last 5 or 6 months of 
the preceding year, wfcat was the expence 
of sending gold to Holland ? — It varied 
exceedingly, according to the iusurance- 

How much did it vary — From 4 to 7 
per cent, for all charges covering the r?sk, 
is wefl as the cost of transportation. ' 

Do you know what was%he expanse, ^ 
in thi same period, of ^Bending specie to, 


France? — I do not < know that any was 
sent to France. 

During the last 5 or 6 months of the last 
year, were the exchanges on Hamburgh 
and Amsterdam as low as those which 
you have mentioned? — ^Yes, as low, even 
lower; that on Hamburgh was low as 
2B. 2. and on Holland as low as 30. lO. 

During that same period, has the price 
of gold at Hamburgh fluctuated much ? 
—Not much, not more than 3 4 per 

cent. ; it has not been more than 8 f or 
J per <;ent. above par, nor low'er than 4 
per cent, above par, the par being 96. 

Do you know what has been the price 
of silver at Hamburgh for the same 
period ? — The price of bar silver at Ham- 
burgh is alw^ays fixed ; it remains at 27. 
10. which is its par; the bank receives 
It at that price, and I believe gives it at 
27. 12. 

Is there any variation at Hamburgh ill 
the price of silver coin ?— Yes, there is. 

What is that owing to ?— To the dif- 
ferent demands there may be from other 
countries, which require it. 

Still speaking of the same period, what 
has been the price of gold at Amsterdam, 
as compared with the par ? — The price 
of gold at Amsterdam has' been as high as 
17 i per cent, above par, and as low as 
J above par, which it is now.. 

What is the par of gold at Amsterdam ? 
— 355 guilders per marc fine. 

How long has the price of gold at Am- 
sterdam been so much abeve its par ? — I 
cannot answer that question. 

Do ^’^ou ever remember its being at 
par ? — About 20 years ago I remember 
it being only from 1 to 3 per cent, above 
par, 

Speaking of the same 5 or 6 months as 
before, what has been the price of silver 
bullion at Amsterdam ?— There ,has been 
no bar silver exported fi’om this country 
to Amsterdam withirt that time, and there- 
fore I do not know the price of bar silver ; 
dollars have been from 30 to 31^ stivers 
current for a dollar. 

How do you sell gold at Amsterdam, as 
the Bank does not receive it ? — It is sold 
to individuals at so much per marc fine, 
as the price may be ; the tralhsaction is 
completed in. current money, upon Which 
of course, if bills are bought, the agio 
must be calculated in the price of gold at 
Arristerdam; the agio must be either 
added of; deducted, as it may fexist be- 
tween bank money and the currency. 

Yoir have itatejd that a guinea^ ot gold 
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•qual to what is coi\tained in a guinea, 
is worth about 25s, at Paris, that is a 
difference of 8/. 18s. upon 44 guineas and a 
half; so that gold equal in weight to wh§t 
is contained in 44 guineas and a half, 
would sell at Paris for 55L 12s. 6d^. ; do 
you mes^ to say that the above quantity 
of gold would purchase at Paris a bill on 
London for 55L 12s. 6d, ?— Nearly so. 

What would a pound of gold in London 
cost at what you have stated to be the 
present market price of gold in London, 
namely, 4/. 12s. per ounce ?— -56/. 4s. 

Does it not follow from what you have 
now stated, that the pound of gold in 
London and at Paris is at present nearly 
of the same value, the difference being 
only Ts. 6d, per pound It does. 

What bill on England could be pur-, 
chased at Hamburgh, according to the last 
accounts of the course of exchange, for 
100 ounces of English standard gtdd — 
about 460/. • 

How much English standard gold for 
exportation could be purchased in Loudon 
for 400/. ? — 1 00 ounces. • 

Then the price of gold at Hamburgh, 
and the price of gold in London are nearly 
equal ?— They are. 

Is not the exciiange at par between two 
countries wiien a given amount of the 
currency of the one gr the other will pur- 
chase an equal amount of bullion of a 
given purity in either ? — I always under- 
stood it so. 

If 100 ounces of gold of standard purity 
at Hamburgh woisld, at the pre.scnt course 
of exchange, purchase a bill upon Lon- 
don of 460/. and if 460/. in London would, 
purchase only <15 ounces of gold of the 
same purity, would not the exchange of 
Hamburgh upon London be 5 per cent in 
favour of London } — If tTxe price at Ham- 
burgh waf such that the produce of 100 
ounces df gold sold there would purchase 
a bill of 460/. upon vLondoA, and that bill 
in London would only purchase 95 ounces 
of gold, then the exchange would cer- 
tainly be 5 per cent, in favour of England. 

In ordinary times, when our gold coin 
is at its standard, can the exchange be 
depressed lower by the kate of b*alance of 
payments<than what it cdsts to transport 
specie or bulTion ? — Sometimes one way 
and sometimes the other, oVer and above 
such expence. • 

How much over and above such expence 
do you conceive hat,e know it differ 
as much as 5 per cent, either way. 

Can so great a diff^ence at 5 per cent. 
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continue for any considerable iin^ — 1 
have known from J to 5 per cent? con- 
tinue for 8 or 4 years. 

How long did it ever continue so high 
as 5 per centf— I have known it 5 per 
cent, but very seldom,* and not for, a long 
time together. 

You have stated, that the sum of 460/, 
would be produced by a 100 Ounces of 
gold of standard fineness at Flamjpurgh, 
aOd that the same quantity of gold would 
jbe purchased by the same sura in London 
at the present price of foreign gold j thep 
is not the exchange of Hamburgh upon 
London now at par?— No ; because you 
are paying in London 4/ 1 2s, for what is 
intrinsically worth 31, 17s, Wf, according 
to the coinage price. 

. Inasmuch as you have stated, that the 
same amount of English currency would 
purchase the same quantity of gold bqih 
here and at Hamburgh, in what does the 
difference in the exchange at this moment 
consist ?— The difference consists in he 
price of foreign gold of standard fineness^ 
the price being stated in pounds sterling 
which is the currency of this country, 
being .so much above the Mint price. 

Although the exchange between Lon- 
don and Hamburgh were apparently so 
much against I Jamburgh asf 40s. per pound 
sterling, would yod not still deem 
exchange to be at par, if, in point of fftC 
40/ banco purchased exactly the samo 
quantity of bullion at Hamburgh as one 
pound sterling purchased in London 
The difference in the price of gold will 
vary in proportion to the depreciation in 
the price ^f the paper. ^ 

And would not your answer he the 
same if I were to make the same supposi- 
tion, stating the exchange at 28/. 10^. - 

It \vould be vdce vend, • 

Is not gold, in tlie form of English coin, 
kept at present within the ualue thaU; 
might be procured for it by enactments of 
law? — I think not; it is beneath its ima- 
ginary, but not its intrinsic worth. 

To what causes do you ascribe the pre- 
sent depression of the exchange *^0 much 
as from 16 to 20 per cent, below par ?— -I 
think that foreigners being the carriers of 
the trade between the Continent and Eng- 
land at present tsnfis in some considerable 
degree, and many other things .that have 
not come widhin ifiy knowledge or takep 
mjr attention. 

Have you ever had an opportmnity pf 
conSideringjffin any*6ther country, the efr 
feet of a fprcpfl or excefsive paper cur* 
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rcncy«upon the foreign exchanges of that 
country with others ?— 1 have read or 
heard of a forced paper currency having 
very ruinous effects, as in Frpncc. 

The question goe,s to the effect of such 
paper currency upon the foreign ex- 
cfisinges of the country ?-r-Tbe exchanges 
ivill always bear a proportion to the dis- 
count of the currency, as in all forced 
paper currency they have invariably done. 

Is it not one effect of such a forced 
paper currency, to raise in the country it- 
self the nominal prices of all commodities ? 
— I beg to be excused from answering 
that question ; 1 am not a competent 

judge; it is apolitical question. 

Suppose the (currency of any country 
consisted entirely of precious metals, and 
that it were possible entirely to prevent 
the exportation of any excess of that cur- 
rency to other countries, would not an 
excess of such ihetallic currency raise the 
prices of commodities ? — That is the same 
sort of question as the last, which 1 do not 
think myself competent to answer. 

.. Do yoti not conceive that if the Bank of 
England had, during the last year, been 
liable to pay its notes in gold, and that 
gold coin had been abundant in this coun- 
try, the exporfation of that gold, though 
carried on contrary to law, would have 
had the effect of preventing the exchanges 
fr6m falling quite so low as they have 
done ?— I do not think that the export of 
gold contrary to Jaw c6uld be carried on 
to that extent, to prevent the exchanges 
from falling but in a small degree. 

Whether the t^xporialioii of gold would 
pro.duce any other effect upon the ex- 
change than would the exportation of an 
equal amount of any other coininodit)' ? — 
No, it is exactly the same 
* You have slated, that gold at Am.ster- 
dain has been as high as 17^ per cent, 
above thftir par, can you assign any rea- 
son for that ? — I cannot. 

When gold is above par, would you not 
Bay, when compared with guilders, the 
currency of Holland, that guilders are de- 
preciated i« value I should not. 

According to this principle, does it fol- 
low that bank notes most be depreciated 
when compared vwith gold, the Mint price 
of guineas being 3/ I S i. 10|d. and the 
market price of goid^ 4/. ? — 1 never 

considered bank notes as He|Sret iated. 

Do you caosidei- gnid and silv«flr as Ihc 
only regulators of the exchange ?— No, I 
do not ; I consider the im|Vort3 and ex- 
pornv hf the country as the regulators of 
the excbaiij^e. 


Have you ever heard that is any part of 
the consideration of the taker of a bill at 
Hamburgh upon London, that the medium 
of the payment of that bill is confined to 
bank notes ? — The man who takes a bill 
at Hamburgh On London purchases it for 
purposes of his own, either to pifrehase a 
commodity or to pay a debt; therefore, if 
he pays his debt by a bill upon London, 
the Englishman is satisfied with the cur- 
rency in exchange, which he passes again. 

Were the present difficult les of export- 
ing commodifies from this country to the 
Continent removed, is it your opinion that 
the price of bullion would continue at its 
present high rate-? — I should think it 
would in a great measure tend to decrease 
the price of foreign bullion. 

• Then you attribute, in a material de- 
gree, the present high price of bullion to 
that interruption ?— I do, in some measure, 
certainly. 

From your experience, is there at pre- 
sent, either in Hamburgh or London, as 
much capital or as many individuals con- 
cerned in exchange operations, as hereto- 
fore ? — Exchange operations are far more 
limited, and much fewer persons engaged 
in them than there were at former periods. 

Does not the regulation of the exchange 
therefore fall at present much within the 
control of individuals ? — It always did fall 
within the control of individuals; it is 
exactly in that respect as heretofore, only 
they are not the same persons now as they 
were formerly, nor are they so numerous. 

Is it not the practice for individuals to 
purcha.se foreign bullion to send to the 
Continent, for the purpose to draw or be 
remitted against ?— I have very often done 
that, when it could begone to advantage. 

Does not the proportion of that advan- 
tage depend upon the low rale of ex- 
change r — ^As much as it does upon the 
price of bullion on the other side. 

Does not the pre'jent low rate of ex- 
change, create the demand and the high 
price of bullion ? — The present high price 
of bullion is on account of the low rate of 
exchange. 

Whether the price of gold here does 
not rise in proportion to the price of ex- 
change, and fail in the saipe degree? — In 
general it does, unless there is an export 
or import from some other part of the 
Gontineht of Europe or America. 

If you could procure 100 guineas in 
£ngland^/or 105-^. in Bank notes, and the 
law would admit of your sending such 
guineas to Hambprgh, should you not be 
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enabled to remit from Hamburgh to the 
amount of at least 15^2/. and to repeat this 
operation indefinitely^ so long as you could 
procure 100 guineas in England and transh 
mit them to Hamburgh, the exchange re- 
maining the same ? — Certainly* • • 

It is \%ur opinion that the circulating 
medium, as entirely confined to paper in 
this country, produces any cfiect upon 
foreign exchanges ? — I do not profess 
myself competent to give my opinion upon 
that. 

Whether to your knowledge the expor- 
tation of gold during the la«t year, to the 
Continent, was considerable, compared 
with former years ?— It may have ex- 
ceeded the year before double. 

MflrcA 13, 181Q. 

Fkancis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 
John Whitmore, Esq. the Governor, and 
John Peakse, Esq. the Deputy Go- 
vernor of the Bank of England, called 
in together ; and Examined. 

[In reference to the last examination, 
Mr. Whitmore delivered in a paper, inti- 
tuled ** The amount of Bank Notes in cir- 
culation oil Saturday night in each week 
of the 5^ear 1797# course of ex- 

change on Hamburgh on the following 
Tuesday.^’ — Mr. Pearse, in reference to 
bis evideitce the last time he was before 
the Committee, delivered in a paper, inti- 
tuled A comparison of the amount of 
Bank Notes, and Rates of the Hamburgh 
Exchange at variqps periods,’^] 

Can you give the Committee any more 
particular information than when you v^ere 
last here, as to the state of exchange be- 
tween this country and Portugal ? 

Mr. Whitmore. The ciynpulsory receipt 
of the government paper in Portugal is 
not conhjied to Lisbon, but extends gene- 
rally all over the kingdom, apd aflccts the 
exchange at Oporto tis welTag at Lisbon ; 
but whether the discount is the same in 
both places I cannot state, I rather believe 
it vanes ; the present exchange from Lon- 
don on Lisboa is 05^; it has been as high 
as 69, and I think 70, vvithiii these two 
\^cai’s. 

Was it*at %ny time above par in the 
course of the last year ?— J do not bear 
that circumstance in mind. 

What was the lowest point to Vhichit 
was depressed in the course of the last 
year?— .1 believe it will *be fou|rd, by a 
reference to the tables, that it was at 64 
the beginning of last ye?ir. 


Do you know what the price of«Gi*old 
bullion has been at Lisbon in the coui^a 
of the last year, or its price at present? — 
There is no public sale of gold at Lisbon; 
I have known a premium given for heavy 
coin. 

Do you mea]\ that there is no market 
price of gold at Lisbon, either as bullion 
or ill the shape of foreign crfiii ?— Foreign 
coin I cannot speak to, but as buy ion I 
brieve not. 

• •Is there any market price of silver bul- 
lion, or silver foreign coin, at Lisbon or 
Oporto? — 1 believe there is foreign silver 
coin. 

Do you know what the price of foreign 
silver coin is by the last accounts at Lis- 
bon, or what it has been ^recently ?— I 
have had no advices from thence on that 
subject. 

In the course of the last year, do you 
know whether there has been any rise or 
fall in that price ?— I cannot say, for want 
of advices. 

If the dealers in gold were to create a 
great demand for Bank of England notes,^ 
that would create an alarm among the 
holders of notes, who would hoard them 
in the same manner as they have done 
guineas upon other occasions of alarm ; 
would not the holding of such notes f*aise 
the value of those that remained in cirqjj- 
lation ?— My answer to that question has* 
been given with a reference to th^ Bank 
being restricted from any fresh issue, and 
that there would be no other circulating 
medium than u'hat might remain of their 
Bank notes in circulation. 

Do you^iean restricted by their awii 
discretion ? — Yes, either by their own dis- 
cretion or by any positive law. 

Mr. Pearse . — ^This conduct would at iro 
out of necessity for the mere preservation 
of the Bank> though it woi^ not tend to 
alter the state of the exchanges Or the de- 
mand for gold to be exported, and al- 
though it would, as in the experience pre- 
vious to the year 1797, produce great pub- 
lic distress. 

In what manner do you conc6fve a re- 
duction of discounts, in the case of a drain 
for guineas, would tend to diminish that 
drain ?— Allow me fp put au extreme case ; 
Suppose we were^o discontinue discount- 
ing altogether, amj to refrain from pur- 
chasing any itiore government sccuritiei^* 
eviry Bank note would by such proceed- 
ing9\return into the possession bf the 
Banki whereby the public could not caff 
for our guineas, as they would h&ve ne 
Bank notes to exchange for them* 
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UfojfOM not m^an in that extreme case^ 
that every Bank note would ultimately be 
brought into the Bank, that is to say, that 
as long as any portion of your paper cir> 
culation was out, that would ailbrd the 
dealers in gold the jpower of continuing to 
draw out your gold, who for that purpose 
would bring those notes to the Bank? — In 
asking this question, the Committee do 
not seem to be aware that to the- extent of 
discounting bills, which forms a very 
important part of the occasion of the 
issues of Bank notes, care is taken in the 
first instance that they shall be bills of real 
value, representing real transactions, and 
that they are all due within the period of 
two months; that parts of them are be- 
come due every day ; so that unless re- 
newed discounts take place, the paymen^.s 
of those bills as they become due would 
of itself take out of circulation such quan- 
tities of Bank notes as would deprive per- 
sons of the means to such extent of taking 
gold out of the Bank. 

Mr. Whitmore ^ — In the case you have 
supposed of the value of Bank notes being 
raised by hoarding of them, would it be 
raised in exchange for bullion ? — Provided 
the diiference between such raised value 
of a Bank note and the price of bullion 
wouki make it a profitable trade. 

«By what critcridn in such a case 
Would you judge that the value of the 
Bank note was raised ? — In the answer I 
before gave to that question, 1 had gone 
upon a supposition that the value of bul- 
lion abroad still afforded a profit upon the 
exportation of it ; and until the price of 
builjon here exceeds the pri^e abroad, 
there will not be wherewithal to exchange 
for Bank notes. 

In order to simplify the case which you 
have yourself supposed, let it be assunled 
that in foreign countries matters remain 
unchangoil, ffiat the only change which 
has taken place is that the value of the 
Bank notes has been raised, as you sup- 
pose here, by the hoarding of them ; in 
that case would then the value be raised 
here in/exebange for bullion^ — If the 
bullion cannot be brought into this coun- 
try by any mode of payment to the fo- 
reign country it certainly can have no 
effect. 

. In the case supposed, which is all along 
•your own guppoaitiod, of <tlie value of 
notes being raised by the hoardings would 
the pf K:es of any commodities in the home 
market be lowered ?— The Committe&vvtll 
pleage^U) obaanre^ that when I gave tbe 


ansjwrer to the qucs];ion, it was, upon my 
understanding of it, an extreme case and 
not a probable one, and I am not prepared 
wjth an opinion as to what effect it might 
have upon the price of any articles here. 

Does^not a rise in the value of any spe- 
cies of money or currency meai^a fall in 
the prices of commodities I did not 
mean to slate that, nor do I mean to state 
to the Committee any matter of opinion ; 
I would rather wish to leave that to the 
judgment of the Committee, and I am 
ready to answer any points of fact. 

Supposing the currency of any country 
to consist altogether of specie, would that 
specie be affected in its value by its abun- 
dance or by its diminution, the same as 
copper, brass, cloth, or any other article 
of merchandize?—! have already said that 
1 decline answering questions as to opi- 
nion ; 1 am very ready to answer any 
questions as to matters of fact ; I have not 
opinions formed upon the pciints stated in 
this and the preceding question sufficiently 
matured to offer them to the Committee. 

Has fche' Report of the Committee, toge- 
ther with the evidence of the Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons in 
the year 1 804, to enquire into the state of 
Ireland as to its circulating paper, its spe- 
cie and current coin, and the exchange 
between that part of, the United Kingdom 
and Great Britain, ever come under the 
consideration of the court of directors of 
the Bank of England? — It certainly has 
not recently been under the consideration 
of the Bank directors. • 

Has it evei'’ been under their considera- 
tion since June 1804? — It certainly has 
not recently been under the consideration 
of the court of directors collectively. 

Mr. It netfer has been under 

their consideration formall)^ though, no 
doubt, it came under their coMsideration 
individually at that period. 

Are either bf you, aware, that the prin- 
cipal cause of the unfavourable course of 
exchange which then existed between 
Dublin and Loudon, was stated by that 
Committee, in their opinion, to arise froni 
an excess of paper circulation, and the 
consequent depreciation of its value ; and 
that this excess arose principally from the 

f ;reat increase of the notes oLthe Bank of 
reland ?— It is not now in my recollec- 
tion whs^t was stated by the Committee at 
that period in their Report ; and 1 cannot 
apply the same effects to the notes of the 
l^nk of 'England. 1 wish very much to 
state the same which has been represented 
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by the governor, that I have not recently 
read over the evidence and information 
which induced that ^Committee to enter- 
tain such opinions, ahd particularly as *I 
do not recollect also whether the paper of 
the Irish Bank was issued in the .same 
manner 95 that of the Bank of England, 
and with the same caution. 

We wish to repeat to you some of the 
(questions which you formerly answered. 
You stated in a former examination, Sup- 
posing the excess of the market price of 
gold in Bank notes above the*Mint price 
to be 5 per-cent, and that in consequence 
a drain of guineas takes place from the 
Bank, and the Bank, by diminishing the 
amount of its outstanding demands, raises 
the value of its paper 5 per-cent."* in the 
manner described in a fornder answer oP 
yours, would not the result be to brirvg the 
market and the Mint price of gold to a 
par, and con^u|ueiitly to put a stop to the 
demand for guineas ? 

Mr. Whitmore , — I believe my former 
answer did not go to the Bank raising the 
price of their notes, for in fact, if the Bank 
w^as to raise the value of them, and give 
them for discounts, estimating them at 
such efticreased value, it would incur the 
penalty of usui'y. I therefore conceive 
this statement to suppose a case that can- 
not occur* • 

In taking into consideration the amount 
©f 3 ^our notes out in ci-rculation, and in 
limiting the extent of your discounts to 
merchants, do you a3vert to the difierence, 
when such exists, Between the market and 
the Mint price of gold ? — We do advert to 
that, inasmiich as we do not discount, at 
any time, for those persons who we know 
©r have good reasoi^ to suppose export the 
gold. * 

Do you advert to it any farther than 
by refusing discounts to such persons?— 
We do advert to it, inasmucji as whenever 
any director thinks if bears upon the ques- 
tion of our discounts, he presses it -forward 
for discussion. 

The market price of gold having in the 
course of the last year risen as high as 4/. 
IOj. or Aft, 1*25. has that circumstance 
been takeji into consideration by stJ 
as to bave^hadLany effect in diminishing 
or enlarging the amount of. the outstand- 
ing demands ? — has not been taken into 
consideration by m.e in that view.* 

Mr. Pearse . — In consi<^eriDg this subject 
with reference to the manner^lh which 
Bank notes are issued, resulting from the 
applications made fbc discounts to*supply 
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the necessary want of Bank notes, ^ by 
which their issue in amount is so edb- 
trolled that it can never amount to an ex- 
cess, I cannot see how the amount of Bank 
notes issued can ppera^e upon the price of 
bullion, or the state of the exchanges, and 
therefore I am irtdividually of opinion that 
the price of bullion, or the state of the ex- 
changes, can never be a reason for lessen- 
infr the amount of Bank notes to be,jssued, 
suwa^’s understanding the control which I 
•have already described; 

Is the Goyernor of the Bank pf the 
same opinion, which has now been ex- 
pressed by the Deputy Governor. 

Mr. Whitmore, — I am so much of the 
same opini^V ^hat 1 think it neces- 

''•sary to advert to the price of gold or the 
state of the exchange, on the days on 
which we make our advances. 

Do you advert to these two circum- 
stances with a view to reghlate the general 
amount of your advances r — I do not ad- 
vert to it with a view to our general ad- 
vances, conceiving it not to bear upon the 
question. • 

Mr. Pearse . — In confirmation of this 
opinion, I wish to draw your attention to 
what I have before expressed, as will be 
shewn in fact by the statepient delivered 
in just now, in answer to a former ques- 
tion, being a comparison of the amoun^jf 
the total of Bank notes at various periods, 
with the state of the Hamburgh exclianges 
at corresponding periods. 

Has not the amount of your outstanding 
demands increased in the course of the 
last year ? 

Mr. Whitmore , — The return that • we 
have made to the House, of the amount 
of our Bank notes in circulation, takes in 
th^ whole of our discounts and of our ad- 
vances on excheauer bills, and if the one 
has increased, the other I consider to 
have been diminished, as the anfount now 
and at a former period very nearly cor- 
respond, with the exception only of our 
notes of one and two pounds; as it ap- 
pears, I believe, by a return to^ the House 
of Commons, that in the beginning of the 
year 1795, jn February and March, the 
amount of our &mk notes rn circulation 
was fourteen milliws, and by the last re* 
turn on the I2ifi of January last, it was 
14,668(5,640/., ^and qp the 6th of this month 
it was 13,894^000/. exclusive of Bank post* 
bills and notes Under five pounds. 

\^^re the Bank ppst bills excluded hi 
the return tlfat vou speak oft to the^House 
of Commons, of yUur circulMon in*l7ff5*? 
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— •To^the beat of my recollection they- 
lycre excluded. 

State to the Committee what is the cri- 
terion which enables the Bank at all times 
to ascertain that the issue of I^ank notes is 
kept precisely with^in the liinils which the 
occasion of the public re(juircs, and there- 
by to guard the circulation of this country 
against the possibility of any excess ; and 
in what manner the controul necessary for 
tnaintaining uniformly an exact proportion 
between the occasions of the public and 
the issues of the Bank^ is exercised and 
applied by the Court of Directors: — 1 have 
already stated that we never forced a 
Bank note into circulation, and the c'^iie- 
rjon by which I |udge of the exact pio- 
portion to be'ihaintamed is, by avoiding* 
as much as possible to discount what 
not appear to be legitimate mercantile 
paper. The Bank notes would revert to 
us if there was aa-edundancy in circulation, 
as no one would pay interest fur a Bank 
note that he did not want to make use of. 

Mr. Pcarse.— I agree in that opinion, 
and beg to make these additional observa- 
^tions; that in discounting bills that are 
sent to us fur that purpose, for wliich a 
discount is taken at the r^te of five per 
cent, per annum, if there W'as with the 
public an excess of Bank notes, those bills 
^'ould be sought for ' discount by the pub- 
at a reduced rate, and would not make 
their appearance at the Bank. We have 
daily evidence in our,, discounting of the 
indications of the abundance or scarcity in 
the quantity of bank notes, by the appli- 
cations for discounts, for the reasons al- 
ready assigned, w'hich is particularly 
proved by our experience on the Tues- 
days and Wednesdays -in every week, in 
consequence of our discounting London 
^aper on the Thursdays only, producing 
by that operation, invariably, a certain 
degree of scarcity the two preceding days, 
and a plenty the day following. 

Do you measure the scarcity by the 
application for the discount of good paper ? 
—Certainly, and our discretion by thi 
quality^ 

Then your measure of scarcity or abun-^ 
dance is by the greater or ^less applica- 
tion that is made to you for the discount 
of good paper ?— Cerlai,nly. 

Ik^es not the circumstance, iudi- 
• viduals applying for 'advances, or not so 
applying, at 3 per ceuc. iudi.-iae^rathi^r a 
deficiency or a redundancy of the , mer- 
cantile capital thank'd superfluity of^wani 
circulating medium? 


Mr. Pearse . — I am not of opinion that 
the application foi* ]&ank notes is for any 
other purposes than as a circulating iiie- 
djutn in the interchange of property. 

Is it your opinion that the same secu- 
rity would exist against any excess in the 
issues of the Bank, if the rate o^ the dis- 
count were reduced from five to four per 
cent ? 

Mr. Wliiimore , — The security against an 
excess of issue would be, I conceive, pre- 
cisely the same. 

Mr. Pearsc.~l concur in that answer. 

If it' were reduced to three per cent? — 

Mr. Whitmeyre. — I conceive there would 
be no diflerencc, if our practice remained 
the same as now, oi'not forcing a note into 
circulation. 

Mr. Pearse.i — I concur in that answer. 

You have slated, that the control which 
gualrds the public against any excess in 
the issues, is that no person would be dis- 
posed to pay at the rate of ’'five per cent, 
interest to the Bank for the use of their 
notes, if his occasions did not require such 
an advance, and that lliis is the criterion 
by which you judge of the occasions of the 
public being adequately suppli(*d ; might 
not such person be disposed to obtain this 
accommodation from tfic Bank,^ if any 
prospect oftered itself to his speculation 
by which great prqfit might be derived 
from the use of a capital so olitained, al- 
though the wants of the circulation might 
not require any ’such addition ? 

Mr. lVhit?}ioic, — I.i^my view of the sub- 
ject, nobody would pay three per cent, 
interest even, or any .interest of money 
unless it were for the purpose of employ- 
ing it for speculjttion ; and provided the 
conduct of the Bank is regulated as it 
. now is, no 'accommodation would be given 
to a person of tfiat description* 

March 14, 18 JO. 

Francis, Hornem? Esq. in the Chair. 

John Louis Greffulhe, lisq. attended, 
and delivered in a paper, containing a 
statement of the prices of Gold and 
Silver at Amsterdam and Hamburgh; 
and was examined. 

Do you conceive that bi fixe the sus- 
pension of the cash payniehls.by the Bank, 
large quantities of gold, may have been 
exported, being taken from the coin of 
this country, in the event of a very un- 
favouraj;)!;^ exdsange ?— Cert inly, when- 
*"ver ihir exchange was low enough to 
draw ^goid and silver out of the country. 

^ 7 
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Do you f^onceive tjiat such a transmis- As long as guineas can be pr^ciired 
sion of gold used materially to operate in for Bank notes, and that those ^ineas 
rectifying the exchange ? — It would ope- can be exported, how is it possible that 
rate in part paymefit of the balance gf the exchange can fall more below par 
payments against this country. ^han the equivalj?nt of the expence o( ex- 

Would such exportation operate, in any porting the gold ? — ItVannot as long as 
other mr 4 iner than an equal value o^ny guineas can be^ procured in sufiicient 
other commodity ?— Not in my opiiiioll^ quantities. 

In point of fact, in the month before Supposing Bank poles to be* payable 
the restriction upon the Bank issue, was^^^n demaifU, in what nianiicp’ do yop co i- 
not the exchange very much in favour of c3ve that the foreign e^hange is checked 
England ? — It was in favour of England ; its decline, supDiJfiiwg the balance of 
not materially so. ^ trade to be this country^? 

D*> you believe that at that rate of ex- the exD^fffation of the com ot the country# 
change, any great quantity of bullion InXhat case, what prevents the whole 
would be sent from England ? — Not at of^e bullion and the coin of the country 
that rate of exchange. t^ng exported ?— The_ \v mits of circula- 

Is it your opinion that the demand upon otKTr IMfcmTistai-i^CS may keep a 

the Bank for gold immediately preceding/ proportion of the specie in the 
the restriction in 171^7, w'as for egoorta^ ^country, but 1 should conceive no material 
tion, or that it was for the purposes or ctt- proportion. 

culation in England ? — I should conceive Then this exportation the bullion or 
that it was foif internal purposes. specie w^ould at last be limited by the 

You state, that the exportation of gold wants of the country for its own circula- 
would have no other efl’ectupon the foreign tion ?— By those wants and other circum? 
exchanges, than the exportatibn of the stances which I alluded to, such as hoard-^ 
same value of any other commodity; ing, &c. 

would not the exportation of the gold bul- Would not such a state of things neces^^ 
lion nat;arally be followed by the exporta- sarily produce the impossibility of pro- 
tion of the gold «oin, and would not the curing i'rom abroad a greater value of fo- 
exportation of the gold coin, supposing no reign produce than we coulTl pay for, after 
forced pager circulati^jn to exist, produce a allowing sufficient for our circulation at 
scarcity of money* in the country, which home? — The value of such foreign iSSS* 
would tend to coumeract the state of the ports might exceed the means of payment 
exchanges ? — 1 conceive that that scarcity in bullion and speeie, the eflcct of which 
of money could very momentary, j would be to depress the exchange till its, 

and that other would speedily be low rate produced the further means of 
devised to siippl^^Ae wants of circulation, payment wanted ; by bringing foreign 
What other mea™ can be created, other money inly the country, and inducing^'k- 
than a forced cirAulation of paper? — I ports, further imports would at the saine^ 
conceive that the \yants of circulation time be checked ;• and from that two-fold 
would be supplied liiy payer not forced. • cause an improvement of the exchange 
But in that case, is it not your opinion tal^. place. • 

that if no fbreed paper j^culation existed /According to your opinion, therefore, 
in the country, it would not be possible wnere there is no forced circulation of 
for the exchanges to iall liiaferiaily below ' paber, the consumption of foreign articles 
their par, or for the price of buljion to wm\ limit itself entirely by our means 6f 
rise materially above its standard price ?~1 laying for them; but When a forced 
conceive that that would not prevent tiie f aper circulation existed, that over-con- 
exthange frem falling very considerably lumption of foreign articles shevfs'^jtself in 
under par, if the amount of bulliop in the ^ depreci«ion of that paper, and has no 
country were not sufiicient to pay thor natural corrective ? — ^The consumption of 
balances. • ^ * foreign ayiicles must of course be limited 

Do yodk recollect any instaVice of the by our ra^ans of paying for them, but those 
exchanges having fallen materially below raeansinay arise from other articles when 
par w^hile Bank notes were, payable jn the deposable* bullion and specie are ex- • 
specie ?*— Since 1 have been/fn business, I hailfetM s 1 do not see the Connexion 
recollect no period, prior IrMhe suspension tweenlsuch consumption of foreigll a/ti- 
of the cai^ /payments by the Bank, when cles smd a foreed pap^r circulation ; in the 
the exchange was considerably below par. latter case, the fall of the excha^e would 
VOL, kvu. — Appendix. • f 2 JBj . , 
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be OAving to a d liferent cause altogetW^ 
Wl^cb^s the discredit and depreciation of 
the forced paper currency. 

What do you mean by a forced paper 
circulation ? — A paper which is by law 
made a legal tender- to the amount of its 
expressed value, or rather a legal discharge 
of a debt. 

In what is the paper circulation of this 
country, as il at present exists^* different 
in its f radical 'operation from a forced 
ciwulatfon ?— In tl^e firsUplace the paper 
of ijbhis country is rio ieg'^J discharge of a’ 
debt ; secondly, the pape>^ thfe^ountry 
w issued when called, for, in exchange 
for valuable securities, in which re^i^ct 
it is essentially distinct from what I ca^l | 
a forced v\ 5 suecly 

both without limits and without any , 
rity whatever. 

From the paper which you have given 
in, it appearing ^hat the market price of 
bullion at all the great markets of Europe 
having risen above the market price of 
England, while the Mint price of England 
remains fixed, does not the difference be- 
iween st 17s. 10d.-| per ounce the Mint 
price, and 41, \2s, the market price, ac- 
count for the present agio between gui- 
neas and Bank notes and the market 
price; of gold ?<— I beg leave to observe, 
tjiat there has been no alteration of late in 
ttk' Mint price of gold in foreign places, 
nor have the market prices exj)erienced an 
advance. at all, relative to the rise that has 
taken place ill England ; one of th^ pa- 
pers I have delivered, shews the foreign 
prices reduced into sterling money at the 
present low rates of exchange ; and the 
exchss above our market pVico may 
be about equal to the , charges of con- 
veyance. 

* Is there not an agio In favour of goM, 
calculated at its present par at Hambu^^, 
Amsterda^m, and Paris, against the cud-, 
rency of those places P—I find an aa!o 
it favour of gold regularly^ quoted lat 
Paris, at from 15 to 25 cents, per ce^ri^ 
which us l-7th to l-4th per cent. : ati 
Hamburgh and Amsterdam there is iioJ 
such established difference, bA. it may ^ 
perhaps be w^orth notice, that hiKhe latter 
'|^a^ .the principal current coiiL that is, 
ducats, inlnnsicaily vj'Orlh five \guilders 
and five stivers, sell at the rate five 
goildera aiid 12 to 14 stivers.. ^ 

Do, you nop consider this 
be ^n* igik> in favouf of gold !/3er- 
lainty ; but^i^^^ sdtnei degree jn.favo'ar of, 
is eligible for many 

plill^oisesb 


, When you state that there is an agio 
at Paris, upon gedd against silver, of from 
i l-7th to I -4th per cent, do you mean 
• that that is the excess at Paris of the 
j market price of gold above its Mint price, 

' or do you mean that that is the difference 
betwe^ri the excess of the market price 
of ^ild above its mint price, and the ex* 
of the market price of silver above 
•ts Mint price? — I conceive it to be rather 
a trifling premium in favour of the cur- 
rent gold in coin. 

Supposing you had a pound weight troy 
of gold of the English standard at Paris, 
and that you wished by means of that to 
procure a bill of exchange upon London, 
what would be ihe amount of the bill of 
exchange which you would procure in 
♦he present* circumstances?—! find that 
a pound of gold of the British standard, 
present market price of 105 francs, 
and the exchange at 20 livres, would pur- 
chase a bill of exchange of 50/. 8^. 

At the present market price of gold, 
in London, how much standard gold can 
you purchase for 59/. 8^. ? — At the pries 
of 4/. 12y. I find it will purchase 13 
ounces of gold, tvithin a very small frac- 
tion. 

Then what is the diffejcnce per cent, 
in the quantity of standard gold which is 
equivalent to 59/. 8s. of our currency 
as at Patfs and in Lontion ? — About 
p"*r cent. ,e 

Suppose you have .a pound weight troy 
of onr standard goliJo at Hamburgh, and 
that you wished to parV’ n(th it for a bill 
of excliauge upon Lon(?»,m, what would be 
the amount of the bill excliange, w^hich, 
in the present circuras.ances, you would 
prqcure ? — At the Hamburgh price of 101 
and the exchange at'f»29, the amount of 
the bill purchased on London would be 
58/. 4a*. 

What quantity *of our standaid gold, 
at the present ‘price qf 4/. 125. do you pur- 
chase for 58/. 45. .^~About 12 ounces and 
1 3 dwtsi 

Then what is the difference per cent, 
between the quantity of standard gold at 
Hamburgh and in London, which is equi- 
'r^aieiit to 58/. 45 . sterling ? — About 
per cent. ' c 

Suppose you had a pouild wrfght troy 
of our stand aVd gold at Amsterdam, and 
washed to part with it fora bill of exchange 
upon London^, what would be the' amount 
sterling ^of thoi^ill of exchange which 
you would procure ?--rAt the A^sterdani 
price of 14i, ex^jhange 3 L 6. and baidK 
) 3 
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agio 1 per cent, .ihe emctint dt the faiH on 
London would be 58/. 1 Ss. 

At the present price of 4/. 125. what 
quantity of our standard gold do you pwr* 
chase in London for 5Hi. ISs. sterling? — 

12 oz. 1^3 dwts. • * I Are you 

How %nuch is that per cent ? — ^Xper fluctuation 


' bullion. 

Are you informed whether thjre hj^ 
been any recent change fn any of« the 
bontiuentaLl cnlpts^ of the relative value 
of gbid to silver in' their cohis?-*^! am 
not aware of any aheiiation. 

Are you acquainted with any material 
price of gold oh the 


\ Continent during these last ^o^years 
What, in your idea, constitutes the |pr There h^ve been very conwerabie fiuc- 
of exchange between any two countries ^ntuations. 


-An equality of the respective curren- 
cies of the two countries, compared with 
reference to their fin en ess and weight. 

Then does not the difference of the ex- 
change between any two countries, from 
the established par at any one time, con- 
sist in the diflerent quantity of the pre- 
cious metal which is equivalent at the/ 


In your opibion, fr^ what causes do 
these fluctuations^mf^-— 1 conceive de- 
mands ipigtfc/Snse from a vaaiety of 
causesf^ 

,ve not the Sei^ands for the payment 
o^rmies during war, always created k 
^nsidaPiJ^fcle^ of gold^ 

•some 


^ , probauly some addition ; ^ and 

two places to a given sum, hi the currencjf^nany other causes might be assigned for 
of either ? — I should thirik not a comparative high price of gold, such as 


fisider to be at present 
^f gold to silver in flu- 
jinswer that question 


the respective market pfiltes of 'gold and 
silver may bp influenced by momentary 
circumstances, and not be strictly accora- 
ent with the state of exchange. 

Are you aware, whether or pot there is 
any depreciation of the current guilder at 
Amsterdam ?— I am not aware of any such 
depreciation, beyond the loss of weight 
arising.frora circulation. 

Is not the grdat difference in the price 
of gold above its par at Amsterdam, owing 
to the depreciation* of the guilder? — 5 
Conceive not ; the price of gold as 
compared to the cu^nt guilder, which is 
the regular mode qfj|selling it at Amster- 
dam, has been^agcTqerably higher at for- 
mer periods. 

What do you**! 
the relative value 
rope ? — I cannot 
without referring. 

Can you state froyn memory, whethef 
there has J^een any renl^kable change in 
that relative value of rlate years ? — The 
value of gold seems, upon |he whble, to 
have experienced soifte. increase, as com- 
pared with silver, during the last few 
years. 

If the supply of silver from the mines 
were increasing in a greater proportion 
than the suppl}^ of gold, would -not thai 
have the effect of raising the relative valut 
of gold ii^he general bullion iparket, the i 
World ?— conceive so. ! 

If, from any political circumstances, 
there should be a long continued \ncreaSe 
of the demand for gold^brove what had 
been the former demandrlor it, i3fl)irid not 
that also have the cffect'qf raising the re- 
lative value of gold to siper ?— iCeftamly. 


the anxiety to convert ^ property into 
gold, from the effects of alarm produced 
by war or other political circumstances^ 
which gold may probably be hoarded, or 
otherwise withdrawn from circulation end 
from the general market, to a conaideiwr 
able extent. 

Would not the high price of gold oh 
the ^pntinent, as compared with silybi^ 
be followed by a high price ih Bngland? 
-—The effect would naturally be fe^t iii 
England. 

In a country where the measure 
f value was a gold currency, and 'where^ 
irnerefore, the prfees of aH articles were 
exjiressed with reference to gold, would 
an increase of demand for gold bullion, 
from any circumstances, political or 
other, affect the price of gold bullion ih 
that country so as to raise it above itis 
Mint price ? — Certaiiiiy hot, admitting 
tbg;^ coin itself to be exportable and not if 
ve lost in weight ; but in a country 
here there Was a law against exporting 
^ gold currency, and suppo*&jng that 
to be effectually executed, 1 concciyh 
t the price of exportable gold, oboi^ 

^ ared witn the current coin of the cook* 
try, might be enhanced to the /uli extent 
>01 the fall of the exchanges, xfeductihg 
the charts of convey ance. > 

WiLLiAur Cb^cii. called io^ 

In what line of c^^merce are you 
gepefal mercnarit. 

aA ^ou acquainted wiHl the ^iuh|ect 
of exchanges heiw^n this ^uhfry and 
the condheftt f ••^yery littlA^xchange 
busiaess ha^ beeh doihg of lift^lars, aiiS 
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lesf ^ven since I have been established 
then ased to be. 

What has that been owing to ?— To our 
exclusion from many parts of the conti- 
iient> to which before we^had free access ; 
beginning with the French Revolution^ 
which destroyed one* of the three great 
exchange-^arts in Europe. 

Do yob riU conceive that the course of 
exchange bel^i^n any two cofUn tries % 


exchange any two cofUn tries i^- 

liable be aftec^d either by the balaifC^e 
of payments arisin^.^ut of the trade be-, 
tween^the two, or by*''tkh^s*\ions which 
may take place in the cur?&cytTf either ? 
—By the first circonfstance ceni^inly, 
and I suspect by the latter also. \ 

If the exchanj^^^ia^rendere^Ljmfavowir, 
able to one cotSatry byTulTDafanc^v^^ 
debts which it owes to the other, are 
Dot of opinion that such depression of ex-^ 
change will be limited by the expence 
of transporting rspecie to equalize that 
balance ?— -Yes^ if a sufficient quantity of 
the precious metals exist on the debtor 
s.idci and no impediments oppose its trans- 
mission. 

^ Jf a country pays its bills part in paper 
and part in specie, as in Portugal, and 
that paper is at a discount, does it not, in 
the degree of that discount, render the 
exchanj^e unfavourable to that country? 
—Certainly, in my o'pinion. 

•*^cWould not consequently the exchange 
rise m*fayour of Portugal, if now they 
paid their bills entirely in specie ?— Yes, 
or in paper that was not at a discount. 

Supposing a country which used co- 
chineal as an article of manufacture, ex- 
ported large quantities of that cumihodity 
to balance its account with loreign na- 
tions, would not such exportation raise 
the value of cochineal in the country ex- 
porting it ?— The scarcity of any artftrle 

naturally enhances its price. V 

Mightc not this enliancerneht of 
price of cochineal proceed so ^r as^ 

. make ineligible the exportation of aby 
more ?— If the price here of the article Vyj 
be exported rose above that of the foreign 
market /oV which it was intended, iti 
: would, natuit^^ cease tp be exported. \ 

- Are not the same consequeniWs likely : 
mnihlUlow fr^ the exportation ijf bullion 

-^op^der bullion, as an s^iicle of jc^chan- 
* be affected diherwise thal any 

: opportumties pr oc- 

igllfeWos fpnsid^^ e&qiaF>aii feces- 
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try<upon italforeign exchanges with other 
countries ?— In a small degree I have. 

What do you conceive the effect of 
speh excess to be uj$on the foreign ex- 
changes ? — 1 apprehend the effect on the 
exchange would follow the depreciation 
of agreed currency. «r 

hat do you say as to an excessive 
j^rrcncy, though not forced ? — I do not 
Conceive the thing possible. 

What do you mean by a forced paper 
currency ?— A paper which 1 am obliged 
to take against my will for more than its 
value ;* it is not forced so long as people 
take it willingly, which they will natu- 
rally do whilst undepreciated. 

May not the quantity of metallic cur- 
^ rency be increased in proportion to pay- 
aments which it has to effect, by an iii- 
^^creasejd^ issue from the mines; and will 
ff*52^that have the effect of raising the 
money prices of all commodities ? — I con- 
ceive an increase or abundaifce of silver or 
gold would have the same effect upon 
those precious metals as a glut of any 
other commodity upon the market. 

And in the same manner, may not that 
paper currency which continues to pre- 
serve its credit unimpeached, and which 
commercial people are perfectly willing 
to receive, be so augmented in quantity 
as to raise the local ^ prices of cpminodi- 
ties ?— I do not conceiys that that piece 
of paper, for which I^.n obliged to give a 
valuable article of ^Merchandize, can be 
increased beyond thi; 'iy^nt for it; nobody 
will give a valuable artj for a piece of 
paper that does not 

Have you ever happened to pay any 
attention to the histor^ of the paper cur- 
rency of Scotland between 30 and 40 
years ago, or to of Ireland about the 
year 1804?— Some. ‘^ears ago I remember 
reading somethih^. about them*; but the 
recollection is rather faint upon niy mind. 

Do you call that paper, in your sense of 
the wo^d forced, a forced paper currency, 
which either by law as it stands, or by 
force of public opinion, is not convertible 
into specie jat the option of the holder ?-«. 
If it be convertible into other objects of 
Vny gratification without depreciation, I do 
not consider it forced. 

At the Mint price of st^nd-^/d gold in 
this country, how much g61d does a Bank 
of. England , note for 1/. represent? — 5 
dwts. 3 grs. 

At the. presehl? market price of standard 
gold, of 4/* 12s, per ounce, how much 
gold do you.get fU a Bank note of ,L ?~ 
4 dwts* 8 ; 
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the 


Do you consider that a Bank of Eng- 
land note for 1/. under these present ctr- 


or 


cumstances, as exchangeable in gold 
what it represents bf that metal?-— I 
not conceive gold to be a fairer standard 
for Bank of England notes than iadigo or 
broad cfcth. [Question repeated. ]^f it 
represents 20s. of that metal at the coii^e 
price, it is not. \ 


It I go to a silversmith^s shop, and seNUbreign \^ol 


a gold cup, which he tells me is in weight 
exactly a hundred guineas, and that he 
must have 10/. more for the workmanship, 
will he give me that cup for 115/. in 
Bank notes, gold bullion selling at 4/. i2s, 
per ounce ?— He will sell his gold cup as 
he would any other bullion, at the bullion 
price I suppose. . i * 

Am 1 to understand by -that, that **S^hich we have paid, do we not give 
would sell his cup for 120/. or^here-Jf credit for 12 or 18 months when so ex< 


conceive it to be so generally, ^d Ifiiow 
it to be so ai respects myself inliividuaUy. 

You have stated, that there is at this, 
present time a large quantity of merchan- 
dize on hand in England ; is that quantity 
larger than in former*years it has been? 
— In some articles *1 conceive it to be so, 
to niaiiy^ of which I have e^ecially ad^ 
verted before, namely, Balti^roduce and 



Seign wool? cotton 
that the quantity 
than it has often 


Do you include in 
wool ?— I do not 
of cotton 

been ^ftffinlfP^eriods 

For such articlen as we import from the 
CiyXinent for the purp0se of exportation 
fj the Cqjonies, such^^s^wines, linens from 
fGerij:TlKy irbirfrom Sweden, 


abouts, being the value of the gotS,* 
sides the 10/. for the workmanship ? — Yes. 

Will you*state to the Committee, in 
your opinion, to what causes is referable 
llie present unfavourable state of ex- 
change between England and* the conti- 
nent ? — To the balance of payments being 
against this country. 

Can, you give cases to illustrate the 
fact that you have assigned, of the ba- 
lance of payments being against this 
country — Large British armies on the 
f'ontinent ; slow% returns for exports ; 
quick payments in) ports, and very 

large stocks of imraried goods now on 
hand in this coun|rJd 

Is there any^^er cause to which you 
attribute the pro^mt state of exchange ? — 
I know of none o^er that can affect it, 
excepting that o\a forced depreciated 
currency. 


Is it your opiniofi^hat the currency of 
England is depreciai|a?— Certainly not. 

Is it th^ course of trifle between Great 
Britain *and the Continent of Europe to 
pay by anticipation^ sdmdtimes, or by 
ready money, for our imports ?-— Almost 
without exception, as far as comes within 
my knowledge. 

State the course of payments which the i 
Continent makes to England fpr its exV tion nf 
ports. — The English merchant exporting Isaac N( 
on bis oufn aqpount, is generally obliged 
to wait of the goodf Exported be- 

fore he gets hiS^paymcnt, and often gives 
long credit to foreigners for yvkose oeCQunt 
he exports. 

From this course oMfade dees ft not; 
follow that the ContiiKnt, at ftie present 
Umej muft be indebted to Englo^ ? — I 


ported ?r— I consider those happy who get 
paid so soon. • 

March 15, 1810. 

Francis Hohner, Esq. in the Chair. 
James William Morrison, Esq. Deputy 
Master of his Majesty’s Mint, called 
in, and examined. 

Can you state to the Committee, wbe^ 
ther any examination has been recently 
made at the Mint with respect to the de- 
gree in which the 'present gold coinswof 
the realm are worn and diminishe(j(?*flt 
weight ? — The last examination was made 
in April 1 807. • 

What was the result of that examina- 
tion ? — I have brought a copy of a paper 
stating the result of experiments made by 
the officers of the Mint, by order the 
lords of tTie Committee for coin, the 18th 
of April 1807, to ascertain the deficiency 
in w eight of the gold coin of the average 
^antity then in circulation. ♦ ^ 

Have no experiments been made since ? 
None. • 

[The Paper delivered in.] 

Has any examination been lately made. 

;^4he Mint to ascertain the quantities of 
precious metal contained in the oenss^of 


foreign l^uropean states ?-^Nb *eJtailiinaf» 
i^t sort has beeo loade Smee air 
rton was master the Mint. 

V>u possessed information^ 

I since 4hV assay of^the forrign 
by air Isaao New'ton, any chai!|^ 
liktn ^iace* in the coins of tfadad 
I countries?-^! alvonld a 

‘ ►InWle/ 

idiinfe it likely 


chmngea 4 nis^ bave^ 

:h no official Atsay faaalW 



die Miot mi^t funiidk 0 
jitlllM^ aiicfa information. 

^ ^hen of course vou have no information 
isoocerning the relative value of gold and 
cilver in the foreign coins have not; 

I onderstaod there is a recent French pub* 
Jication, which contains important infor- 
matiofi of this sort. ' ' 

From • wmm do you receive at the 
]Vlint the ing^ttsj^f gold which Ifeve beei 
produced fronig5tneas ?— -From the Baflic 
of ]&iglaiid ; been the sole im- 

porters of bullion into half a 

centur^, with the exceptionof mTii^tance 
which 1 remember of vgold being brl^ght 
by the Bank of Ireland to be coined. 

Samuel 

to the United States ofAmerica, ' 
in, and examined. 

Have you any information with respect 
to the present s6ate of the currencies of 
the United States?— Yes. 

What does it consist bf ?*— -Silver and 

K id; eagles is the gold coin, and dol- 
a the silver. The accounts are kept in 
jloHars and cents ; an eagle is ten dollars, 
and a cent is an hundre^h part of a dol* 
lar ; the cent is a copper coin. 

Is there any paper currency in the 
United States ?— Bank notes, from a dol- 
lar upwards. 

^'j£re those Bank notes issued by private 
Banks only* or is there a Government 
Bank jpa.They are all private Banks, but 
incorporated ; one is called the Bank of 
the United States, incorporated like the 
rest, which has seven branches in the 
/difte,reiit States. , 

is the paper of any of those Banks a 
legal tender in payment; or are they all 
convertible into specie, at. tbe option of 
the holder ?— In the Bank of the Uni 
States and all its branches, and in all th 
Banks in the principal sea ports, the noi 
are payable' m gold or silver on demani 
i believe there are some country Bank! 
particularly in the State of Mas^huse^) 
mich haw lately^ paid only by drafts on 
tha capital M the State at SO days sight ; 
they will soon; h&wevet, be coin|elled to 
nay in specie, qr the charter wi^l pe taken 
wosn^cnsi. 

Ave the nStes ofliEoS^ Sasiks in mossa-^ 
chiwets pkyiible in spe<^ on dems^f— 

-^^-not understand that ba^- 
pfesht on Boston to he a mgsi 

disbkmrgeAiM^Ojil^ ^ 

I of {j^yment on the 
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part of these Bankh ^ne to any extent in 
amount, and from what circumstances has 
it arisen ?— Four or, five out of 25 of those 
Banks perhaps have paid by drafts instead 
of paying on demand ; it has principally 
arisen from the state of things produced 
by 1^ embargo. r 

Are the dollars and eagles you have 
^ntioned, coins of the United States ?— 

JS. 

Do you know the standard of those 
coins, and the quantity of each metal con- 
tained in them respectively ? — The eagle 
weighs 1 1 dwts. bgra. ; the dollar weighs 
17 d\yts. 7 grs., and it passes in China and 
in the East Indies- at the same value as 
Spanish dollars. 

Is that their standard weight, or their 
tzurrent weight? — The standard weight. 

1^ ypu know the average weight of 
oSflars in circulation ? — Seventeen penny- 
weights 6 grains. 

Do you know the current Weight ol the 
eagle ?-— It may be a grain less. But, as 
the best mode of furnishing the informa- 
tion which"' 1 possess upon this subject, I 
beg leave to offer to the Committee a 
book which I have brought with me, inti- 
tuled The Massachusets Register, and 
United States Calendar,** for the year 
I®OS;'^ which contains tables for receiv- 
ing and paying the ^^old coins, .of Great 
Britain, Portugal, Frappe, and the domi- 
nions of Spain, to acts of Con- 

gress; and a tabldv^of the weight and 
value of the Amerii.K*> ^oins ; also, a 
table of the value and freight of coins as 
they pass in the respe^',?fe States of the 
Unipn, with their staling and federal 
value^ together with ^uies for reducing 
currencies^ This bo6k also contains a 
Element with reipe<^*to the United States 
Bank, and the Ban^lin Massachusets. 

Are you able to state whetlier there is 
much of this gold coin in circulation in 
the United JSrates believe that gold 
composes tlW greater part of the specie 
that is in ctrculatton in the United States, 
ecause dollars generally bear a premium. 

I Are they both legal tendei^s for any 
Nums ?~Yes. 

Hffa there any Iknitation upon the offer 
of silver in payment of .debts to any 
amount?— Mo, only of cop^pe‘^;‘*\vhich ts 
only a teoder for small ^yments, as in 
thvB.comitiy. r 

Then we understand you to state, that 

f rold is txtiwe seen ^m circulation than dob 
ars f — Yes, I thinV it is. 

Is there much )paper in chrculatioa m 


' V. 

to 
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proportion to the specie ?—-Ye»> a very —It is frf?e to all the wrorW ; bmpi^essr 
great proportion ; I should suppose nine they were chartered, people woudd not 
tenths ; I mean bank notes payable to have contidcnce in them, 
bearer on demand* • What privileges does that charter give t 

Is the proportion of bank notes to specie —They are authorized to issue notet for a 
in circulation in the United States, more certain time* 

or less tl^n what you think it was iVs, this Are the pi oprietdrs responsible beyondb 
country before 1797 r— -About the sam*^ I their shares of ike capital soj^cribed 
should suppose. V No. ^ , J ’ ^ ^ 

Less therefore than it is in tliis country i Then rfiat is tlie nature^ pf/ the privilege 

at present ? — Yes. which they derive fron^their charfer, and 

What, according to your best iiiforma- .the' privilege ofsuing^^nd being sued?««* 
lion, is understood to be the amount of the Yes. • 

quantity of paper in circulation throughout Do th'oSe Country banks, and does the 
The United States? — The capital of all the bank/5f the United States, receive depo- 
banks is about 10 millions of dollars, per- sit.«^ ^or do they issue their notes upon ihr 
haps three fourths of that may be in cir- credit of ^'pmmercM^Jylls, or upon what 
culation in bank notes. . fbther. ^ecufJKcdN^ couimercial billa 

Are any of those Banks limited by law,#1/"^^fly. 
or by the terms of their charters, q^s^tp the What date do those bills bear, and at 
amount they may issue ? — 1 believe ht/2^ what rate of interest are they discounted 
they are so numerous that they are a —Sixty days date, and a1a6 jper cent* 
check upon e\ch other. Is theio any general law in the United 

Is the circulation of each of those banks States limiting the rate of interest ?— 
generally confined within a certain dis- Massachusets the rate of interest is limited* 
trict, or do the notes of any ode of them by law at 6 per cent. : I believe in 
circulate throughout the States?— They York at 7 ; all the banks throughout the. 
are by practice confined more or less to United States discount at fi per cenL 
their own local district; the bank notes Do those banks receive deposits?— Yes* ’ 
of the Onitod States Bank circulate freely Do they give interest on^such deposits?- 
throughout the States. —No. * * 

In what proportioa would you say, that Is any thing paid*to the bank for ^fo 
in any one of the States the bank notes of custody ? — No. • 

the bank of the IThbed States bear to the What is the current market rai^ pf in* 
local paper of such SAtes ?— The best in^ terest in the Countny ?— Six per cent* 
formation I can pivc, is to refer to the Is it reckoned a favour to lend at^ <I per 
book I have deli'^ii^red in, ^ich contains cent, on the continent ?— Yes. 
a statement of th^scapital of the Boston Has there been any alteration lately ilv 
banks, and that branch of the UnUed the current or legal rate of interest?— No* 
States bank which is at Boston ; I believe What is the interest which government 
the capital of the country banks in Mas- securities bear in the States ?— Forihe 8©^*- 
sachusets may be afbout^two millions oU curities of the individual States^ tfao inte- 
dollars. r^ is 6 per cent. ^ 

Do you Conceive that’ the circulation of |Has the national bank any privilegva 
any of those banks bears a fixed or ne-* alkve the other banks ?— No other thait 
cessary proportion to «the 'anfount of their thVt of receiving the public monies fyt 
capital? — ^The notes of the Bost<^ bank dAies, &c. ‘ 

may amount to two-thirds or three-fourths XTbe national bank then is of coofse^eiK^ ' 
of their capital. £lusively employed to pay tbe^ divideiidi^^ 

Do you know that fact ?— Yes, I do. \>n the public debt r— Certainlyr •» 

Is it an inference you derived froiii .f Does bank make tbo^ pay m€©?ti 
your knowledge of that fact, when yow gratuitouJy ?— -Yes. 
calculate the agfiount of the circulation of What /s the diffidence w%iich 
the other k^ks ?— I conceivp foe country loded M betweem me va^lue of gofd-il^ 
banks issue m ^larger proportion to tbeir silverwrod the cause )ot' that difference 
capital. , . The uiffereiic# is gmerally 1 to 2 per ce^*^ 

Is it necessary tp have a charier in and tlescauSe a jgitfeater ^ 

order to carry on the bu^ness aft4>ankitig lo ■ 

in any paqt of the Ufi^tedl Stales, or is and Cfhina. • • ■ 

that branch of trade free, to all the world? When a ^delkmid to 
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agio dol 1 ars above goVd ?~Fi ye per 
cent., the general average is froin oiie to 
two. 

,Have you ever kno^^n a drain upon the 
banks for gold, from any cause ?— ?fo, 
never ^but upon the establishment of a new 
bahi^and the consequent demand for gold 
to firm its deposit. 

I y^Iave you ever known instances of 
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amooi)^ js i^ade upon any of the baliWs for 
a payident in specie, do they make that 
ip eagles, the coin of the United States, or 
in foreign coin ?— In both iridiscrirninate- 
ly, because all foreign coins arc received 
at the banks at tbe^ relative values estab- 
lished by Act of Congfess^, 

Are. tbos^oreign coins*^in comfhon cir- 
culation ?— ^hey are 


ijoreign gold coin as 
golJ 


In Tnention ^g ^the large pro|fortion of i^ilures of any of those banks — Only one 


Stbemfol 

uTOseDa 


gojd to^silver coiri^in circulation, do y6u 
mean to include tAaJ ’ * 

well as^ the eagles " 

^ What proportion does^tlielForSlj^ 
lM>ia bear to the eagles in circulatii 
As 9 to 1. 

What sort offQ f^igpgoId C Q ^n is iP 
When I was irftne co liiitiy i u'br 1 5*\^rs ^ „ 

ago, it was chiefly Portuguese and Supposing there were a 

gold ; there were also English guineas and^ ^^''*"" « i>«4 . 

French gold, but not much. 

Are the foreign gold coins in circula- 
tion uniformly received without any fluc- 
tuation at the relative value fix^fl by law ? 

•-^They pass by weight. 

Does the federal law of the United 
States, or does the law of any of the 
States,, permit the exportation of their own 
coin, gold or silver ? — The exportation is 
free. 

Is there a seigniorage paid at the Arne* 
rican mint?— I believe not. 

^^!boes the Spanish dollar pass by weight, 
or in the same way as the dollars of the 
States ?*-*-It circulates equally ; I believe 
they are of the same fineness and weight. 

Is there a general mint for the federal 
union, or are there more mints ?— There is 
only one mint, a federal mint. 

. What is the relative value of^ gold and 
silver ?— I believe 1 5 for* 1 . 

. Is it supposed that any large fund of 
^Id or silver is deposited in the coffers \f 
the banks you have described, and i 
Wbdt inaimer do they supply ihemselv 
with such as they have occasion for ? 
suppose that large sums are deposited 
the collars of the banks, consisting chief! 
of gold coin. 

Are the banks in the United States ex- 
. pp!^d tp sudden drains upon^ them for 
their gold or. other specie, eithen in con- 
sequence of oti alariTi or a demanu within 
t^;^ of the States, or iir^conse- 

qipi^e pf demands from abroad P-^l'Iiey 
a«i' sometimes subject tb sudden and great 
drains, when large sums are .wan^ee fbr 
enortaM^^ East Indies and C^na. 

That is a arain for silver ?-r*Yes. 

;^vwbi^ have you ever known the 


in the state of Rhode island, which was a 
bank that issued notes without having any 
capital or funds to support it. 

Ill what manner do those banks guard 
themselves against an inconvenient de- 
mand upon them for silver, when the pre- 
mium is as high as five per cent. ?— They 
pay in gold, 

demand upon 
ox gold, in what manner would 
se banks endeavour to protect them- 
selves from having their deposit drained 
off* by their notes being brought in 
They are careful not to issue too many 
notes. 

Do they* lessen their paper when there 
is danger of drains upon them for gold ?— 
Always ; they often lessen their discounts 
very rapidly. 

Under what circumstances is it that 
such a drain is felt or apprehended by the 
banks; is it when the exchange is pecu- 
liarly unfavourable } — It is not much af- 
fected by any excha^g^, but from their 
having issued too mif;;!! paper. 

When the drain is iXjgde upon them, to 
what purpose ^Pthe golaSJfpplied that is so 
taken out ?— There inj^’be a drain upon 
one bank out of four, to relieve the other 
three. 

Do they ever experience a general 
drain upon all the baYfks ? — No. 

Do you remember any conjunction of 
circumstances affecting the country ge- 
nerally, which have made the banks take 
more than ordhiary precautions in lessen- 
ing the amount of their circulation ?— I do 
not recollect 

Is it the custom of the several banks to 
possess themselves of each others paper, 
l^nd then jto exchange that paper for gold 
'^en they experience a drain ? — It is mu- 
tually the case. " i 

Is there «iq one bank that^ai any ex- 
clusive circuration in any one part of 
Americaf and. to whose funds the other 
bank$ fnore particularly resort for a supply 
of gold ?<^No. X ' 

Do you^ remember at any time the ex- 
change pn Englanp bemg; so unfavourable 
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to America^ that there was a profit by ex- What is the par of. exchange between 
porting specie from America r — Yes, * the United States and Prancei—I^eiever 
Was it gold or silver ?— Silver, gene- saw the exchange with Prance quofed 
rally ; and it waa» when the price of in any price current ; it has b^n quoted 
sUver was high in this country. • with Holland, Hamburgh, and England. 

^From what causes did that state of ex« What is the par of«exchange betiveeil 
change unfavourable to America arise ?— the United States and Hamburgh 1 
From th% large importations from this not answer that question, nor that Wittk 
countiy chiefly, pd the reduced exports- Holland; all the transactiohs , betweei^ 
lions from America. ^ America and Europe are ,|pttled dpon th# 

Did that cause any drain of gold ?— No, exchange in England. ^ 

only of silver. Is there any thing lil/e a course of ex- 

Dp you remember any period since the cliange between^ iu^rica and the East 
independence of America, when the paper Indies or OliiifM— No. » 

circulation of that country was regarded What is the par pf exchange between 
as excessive? — Not since the independ- the United States and Great Britain 

There has nevei* been any fixed ; what we 
Has there been any forced Government oonsid<e\ as chr par cf the American or Spa- 
paper in America since the independence ? 4 n^'rdollars sterling. 

~No. ^ Are the exchanges with England quoted 

Is there in any of the principiR***ic:rns ^ with'referertnc to this par in dollars po- 
of the United States, a market price for No; they generally draw in pounds ster- 
gold or siIvcr»bulIion or coin, as there is in ling. * 

the principal capitals of Europe?— No, How do you draw upon them ?— Very 

there is not. few such transactions ever take place. 

Is not the currency different in the dif- If you were to draw a bill upon Arne- 
ferent states ? — All the national accounts, rica, in what terms would you draw it| 
and all the accounts of merchants and in dollars or sterling? — In dollars, con- 
bankers, are kept in dollars and cents. verting the pounds sterling into dollars at 
Theif what is the use of those rules 4^. (3d. 
which are given in the book you have de- Is there an excliange djf the Upited 
livered in, for redudng the currencies of States on England, as well as of England 
the different States?— Some few old peo- on the United States?— No; there is o»l^ 
pie may still reckon by the old currency an exchange from America on Great Frir 
of pounds, shillings^^^nd pence. tain. 

How does it happei*}, that a diflerent rule What is the prelent exchange from th^ 
should be nccessaty as belwreen different United States on England, and has that 
States ?— Before the indepeitdence, there varied much within the last 12 months 
were excessive paper currencies in all the In the month of January last the drawer 
States, vdnch were liquidated at different in America received from 961, to 97/;fdr 
rates, the degree of excess in the separate a bill of 100/.— [The Witness gave m p 
States being diflerent,* in the same manner paper, intituled Average of Exchange, 
as has been done in the different West Npw York on Greajl Britain, from l8(Htf 
India isiatads; and the -persons who still IpOd inclusive, and Elxchange at Boston^ 
contiiioe»to compute according to the old lfeo9.'"]— The difference between New 
fashion, compare the new^gurrency and Iwrk and Boston is pretty steadily one 
accounts of dollars and their cmt. lower at Bostop than at New 

former currency as so liquid^ned* ' j^at is, the merchant at Boston gets one papr 

In those times preceding the independ- icent. less than the merchant at New ^orl^ 
ence, had the different States a local cop- 1 In this mode of stating tbe^ ^xjjpbailgei^ 
per coinage? No, the copper coinage /'whether jt be in dollars or pounds^ ih|S par 
was all British. « , * V seems in fact an .equal pumbef of 

Is there a course of exchange between either?— ^es. 

America M Aiy, other coonHy J—Yes. ; It woald appe^rf’rflia thU account, that 
With what coumries? — princi- th^ exopange rarnatn^ in fawur of thU 
paUy; also with. France and;|Ioll|^, counfa’y fromlabouathel^Oginpinjy ftfaJftgy 
Is t^ course of exchange the f^me be- to,tlk end of 1807, that 
tvreMtngland and all tb»State8,o( is there yearJliOi^ and ontil April 
fu”' ^‘0 saiRei i change was agaia«| this eounUry; 

there is a difference of one per cent, oply. i as from G 10 per cent. f-rYe^ i 
voi. xvu.—Aff>erfdix.j I {S Cj r- - 
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Wfeidfc Ap yon consfddlr tb baVe been the I 
eaoeeoT tbat sto'te oflbe l^^^ 1 808 

and tbe iirst^ quarter in 1809'?— It was i 
owing to the embargo, and the reduction 
of exportation from America to this coun* 
try, to equalize the baiaiice of imports 
from this country. 

What is. the expencd of transporting ' 
spOcie from the United States to England, 
covering ail tlm exMnces and usk ? — ^At 
this moment it we^uld be about 5 per cent.' 

During the yca^^ 1808, when tlie ex- 
change was from 5 to 10 p^cent. against 
the Uhited States, do yoiT^now whether 
my specie was transported from thence to 
this country ?— The exportation was pro- 
tiibited of course by the embargo. 

-ilfarcA 10, 18 la 

Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 

John Allen, !p)sq. called in, and exa- 
mined. 

Have you had any opportunities of ac- 
q^uiring information in respect to the pro- 
duce of the mines of Spanish and Portu- 
guese America within any recent period ? 
—I w'as in Spain and Portugal from 1802 
to the beginning of 1 805, and during that 
time 1, endeavoured to. procure information 
upon those subjects ; the result of which 
I am ready to !a^ brfore the Committee, 
«*ei(^well as other information which I have 
since collected upon the same subject. 

[Mr,* Allen theii delivered in ** An Ac- 
count of the produce of the ROyal Fifth 
in the Captain-Generalship of the general 
and new Mines of Brazil, from 1st 
of August 1^5 1 to the S 1st of December 
17l)4. Also, " An Account of the Royal 
Fifth from the district ofGoiazes in Brazil, 
from the j^ear 1788 to 1795, with a 
table comparing Portuguese with EngCsh 
weights.''] I 

Cm wh^t authority do those two 

TfHt ?— They Were obtaiiiOd Orili- 
fimm the books of the Mines 
3^11 hrattmitted to LUbem, from whi^ 
books j^iais Accounts were eaWactad by 
f entfani&t dommimicati^lldicin to me J 

(Also, An Aepotmt ^ the coinage 6r^ 
Mexico, fnnn 1733 i bbth inciu- , 

What is that work, ^enj^led M((^lchorio 
from which this accowt pro- j 
; liniMet^^ to be taken If is atrork liiait was 

pmodically ht lima^ per- j 
jams a^esi to ofteial ai^ 1 

{Alto, ^ coinage of | 


Mexico, in silver, from the year 1795 to 
1804, both inclusive 

This was given to me by Mr. Angevault 
Morney; who had received it from Don 
[Immanuel Sexto Espinosa, Director of the 
Caxa^ d^ Aconsolidation at Madrid : 

[Also, An Account of the p^pduce of 
the Mines of Peru, of the coinage of Lima, 
and of the Mines oi Chili, and a general 
estimate of the annual coinage of Spanish 
America, collected from the different au- 
thorities w^hich arc stated in the account 
Also, A Statement, with respect to tho 
Spanish Mint, of importation of gold and 
silver into Spain, and the duties on silver 
and gold Also„ An Estimate of the 
proportional quantities of gold and silver 
extracted annually from the Mines of Spa- 
nish and Portuguese America at the pre- 
sent time, compared with the same state- 
ment *3b years ago/'] 

Mr. Allen desires to state, in giving in 
this paper, that since he hak formed that» 
estimate from the authorities mentioned 
in this and the precedent accounts, ho 
has found a similar account stated in a 
foreign w'ork of authority, entitled, Traite 
Eiementaire, by Brongniart, from which 
he w ill send an extract to the Committee. 

[Aho, An Account Qf the produce of 
the Mines at Potosi, from 1 555 to 1800, both 
inclusive, upon the ^authorities mentioned 
ill the acfcounts. And an Account of the 
coinage of the Royal Mint of Potosi, of 
gold, from the ye0 1780 to the year 
1790, and *>f silver frc/m 1773 to 1790/'] 

Does it not appear from these papers, 
that upon the whole, the annual quantity 
of^old, from all the Mines taken togeiht?r, 
is fh a somewhat decreasing state up to 
the period of 1794 or thereabouts J* — In 
Jthe course of half ^ century it has de- 
creased in the proportion of about 6 to 5. 

1 Do you conceive that since^ 1794 any 
particular change in respect to it^ quanti- 
ty has taken ‘'place.?— I have no informa- 
tion on frii etibject, except w^bat I have 
derived from the work of Brongniart, 
which I haye just mentioned, and from 
which I sboli send an extract to the Com- 
mittee* I'fittd that he makes the propor- 
[4100 of tihnpr to gold, from 1790 to 1302, 
the samo wbich I have calculated it to be 
ml the litht^tedent period,* and which I 
4timk '>jt a just inference. If -there had 
W alteration in the pro- 

^, yh i rt^Oft xte quantity, as well as a pre- 
in favour of the accuracy of both 
' ttatemetits. 

Wbil bks been the inci'case in the qnan^ 
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tity of silver ?— In the course of half a 
century the iticrease ha-s been in the pro- 
portion of three and a half to two; my 
account of three-Muhs of the silver pro- 
duced, reaches down to ISO K and the ac- 
count of Potosi to 1 1>00. 

llave^’ou had any opportunity Of col- 
lecting loformation with respect to the 
progressive state of the prices of grain in 
Spain during the last half ceiitury r— ^1, 
have here a statement of. the prices of 
wheat and barlev in Seville from 1G76 to 
!7h4^. 

[Mr. Allen delivered in several -papers. 
** Prices of ianega of wheat and barley 
from 1675 to J761‘ both inclusive, taken 
from the current prices in the market of 
Seville. . Prices of the fanega of wheat 
and bai ley from 1765 to 1787*, both inclu- 
sive, from a com[>arison of the pi iccs in 
the market towns of Castile. Prices of 
the fanega of w'heat and barley from 1788 
to 1792, botU inclusive, in the chief market 
towns of the two Castilcs, Andalusia, and 
Plslremadura. Prices of wheat and barley 
from 1 7 93 to 1 804, in the maricet of Me- 
dina and of Rio Seco.^^] 

Is there a paper currency in Spain ?-*- 
There was a Government paper currency, 
which'was depreciated very considerably. 

Was it forceef in payments? — No, it was 
not. 

To what was the* depreciation owing ? 
I am not prepared to answer that question ; 
it was partly owing to want of confidence 
in that Government and partly to an over- 
issue of paper. , 

Was it a paper currency which circulat- 
ed in small payments ?— No; it consisted 
of three sorts of notes, one of six hundred 
piastres, one of three Imndred, and another 
of one hundred andji'rty. 

Was tlie deprcciati«)n«"such as to have 
occasioned two prices ?*r-The paper pass- 
ed at a dcpreciatefVvalue. 

Was that paper rece.iv<i4 . by XJovern-* 
ment in the paymenE of believe 

not. 

Can you state what the ^xpence is pf 
transporting specie to Spatn can hard- 
, ly venture to state it from rec<^lection ; I 
have materials which will ^a^ie xpp. to 
.state wh^t the expence is transporli^g 
specie fro^ 1 Jma to Spain ; wbjtt it is irp^ 
Vera Cruz I do not know. * * ' 

Does the information which you pos^ess, 
relate to a period* of war , or 
relates to the period from 1790 to I7d6, 

Have you any means of. stating what it 
u at the present time have not* 


Do you Juipw vUliaihei; 
from the. colonics 

have been regular, up Jto ^ny rofie^^iifdc ? 

— 1 believe not; ibey 

fupled by thewar WitniEpgland. 

Have ilie^e . Ueen a»y cpiisiderauiP im» 
portalions within very repent petioci r 
— ^'rhere.has,siu<;e the cessation 
ties with Eugl^id, been a very consideriable 
importation, but I'canpot say to what 
ao^iount. . . . • 

. Can you state yvbether there is any con- 
* sidcrablc quantity of, gold or'silycir in cir- 
culation, or iioarded, or b'rot^ht .^;^ the 
market, or laid up in stores, in Spain or 
Portugal ?— There is no want pf silver m 
circulation, but there is a scarcity of gold 
both in Spain aqd Portugal : there was not 
so much gold to be had last year, when 1 
was there, as in 1804, 

Has not gold, at the last period to which 
you have alluded, increased in value when 
compared with silver, aitd how much ?— 
There was always a small agio oh go, Id m 
Spain ; it is very dilBcult to get any at 
present, and I believe the agio has in- 
creased, bu^ cannot say to what amount.^ 

John Whitmore, Esq. the Governor, and 

* John Pearsb, Esq. the Deputy Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England, called in 
together ; and pxamirfbd. 

Suppose a case in which no dcmqpds 
were made upon the Bank by Govcrntn^Rl 
for unusual accoranaodations, but* an un- 
usual demand whs made by merchants 
for increased facilities of discount, would 
the Bank in such a case consider itseU as 
bound, in order to support public credit, to 
grant that increase of discounts, although 
there was a run upon it for gojd occ^ioned 
by the high price of bullion and the unfa- 
vourable state of the exchange ?— -I now 
consider niy answer as my own opinioft, 
Mot haying tbe opportunity of consuhihg 
me Bank upon the question ; in ifly oprmon 
Bank would not increase the^^if- 
|R>iipt$, nor on the other Ji^;d would I 
!itfaink, after the experience of the yeaw 
1 7,96 ar^ . 1797 , do well maiqr^^ly dU 
minish^^in. 

Do you that they would lean 

rather to tbe side of diminution ? — ^They 
would rather lea^ Jo that, side than to tm 
Other. ,, 

What you c^iasider as the result of 
the e?u[>ei'i^ce which the Bank gained in 
1796 dh4ilT97i alluded to in vnqrpreMil^ 
ing'^nswejp j-yrXhe experience fEc Sank 
gained in thhae yeari^ was, that if they had 
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parpigli^ in dMninitfhttilg' their discounts 
^ diBgrcl? ^an they did, they 

hare brought , t>m ruin to the mer» 
csakitiie part of the comu&unity. 

Did not the diminution of discounts at 
those periods create^grear public distress ? 
•^Insomuch so as I have already stated j 
many of the Bank directors repented of 
the measure. 

Was not the di'ain dpon the Bank which 
took place at that time, occasioned* chiefly 
by a demand for an increased quantity of 

t old in the country, in consequence of the 
d!ure«of country banks, and a disposition 
to hoard guineas through the fear of inva- 
sion ?— To. the best of my recollection 
there was at that period failures of some 
of the country banks, and that a conse- 
quent demand was made upon the bank 
for guineas ; the circumstance of hoard-> 
ing may probably also have had some in- 
fluence upon it. 

Was not then the distress which at that 
time attended the restriction of the dis- 
counts of the bank, occasioned by the | 
want of a substitute for Bank notes sup- 
pressed by the country banks ?— -It was, I 
conceive, occasioned in part by the want 
of confidence which those failures had 
occasioned, and the other part by hoard- 
ing., * 

If the government •had paid back the 
^dvances made to it at that time, would 
It have, been necessary to have reduced 
those discounts materially ? 

Mr. jPenrsr.— -I think ft would have been 
absolutely necessary for the bank to have 
thrown into the public, either by way of 
discount or in some other way, an equal 
quantity of bank notes that would have 
been annihilated by such payments from 
the government to the Bank. Such re- 
•ftayment by government certainly woiidd 
wave afforded a greater scope to the Ba^k 
to give d^counts to the merchants, whi^ 
however must have been ultimately regp- 
lated by the extent and continuance of ^e 
demands made upon it for gold, as it 
be obvious that the Bank (however reluct- 
^tly, yet, from a regard to its own secu- 
would have found it necessary to di- 
iQsifiish the amount of its notel, by with- 
holding discounts in proportion to the run 
vipon'it arising, fraih Atlures of country 
banks, fears of invasion,* and other causes 
^^f alarm, although it it equdly dear that 1 
ithis diminutim of noteswould have aggra- 
vated j||A ^diffignUwfi which vpccasjp 
Alie run upon the Bai|k> aodveoderin^ thisj 
'ootidttpt ftece«iary<o» j| 


it not ba, then, that a pnaportton 
of the notes sopatd ia by go vermneiit might 
have been issued for discounts ? 

1 intended in my fostner answer to have 
said it wovdd be necessary to increase the 
amount of our discounts, having lessened 
the advances to governmenS^ ^ 

Mr- JPcarsc.— Certainly it might, but 
still the same necessity would have exist- 
ed on the part of the Bank to have dimi- 
nished the sum total in circulation in pro- 
portion to the call for gold, although this 
would have been attended with the con- 
sequences to public credit pointed out in 
the answer to the preceding question. 

Whether or not there was, in the end 
of the year 1796 and beginning ofthe year 
1797, a considerable diminution ofthe out- 
standing notes of the bank of England ?t- 
I'herewas. 

Was hot much of the public and cewn- 
niercial distress which arose at that period, 
attributable to that diminutimi ? 

Mr. Whitmore. — 1 have no doubt about it. 

Mr. Pcerse.— Undoubtedly. 

Whether, in your opinion, it was not a 
much wiser measure, relative to the mer- 
cantile interests of the country, that the res- 
triction of cash payments should have 
taken place in 1797, than^that th^ Bank 
should have persevered in diminishing the 
issue of bank notes in discount ? 

Mr. B7«V»iorc.— Certainly. * 

Whether, before the restriction on the 
Bank, the demand for gold did not much 
more arise from the want of confidence in 
the security of paper cig rency, than from 
the state ot the foreign exchanges ? 

Mr. IfAi/worv.— To the best of my re- 
collection it was not owing to the state of 
the foreign exchanges, but wholly to the 
want of that confidence. 

In your opiniob, has the state of the ex- 
changes at any time very materially ope- 
rated; before the restriction, to«increase 
the demand on the^ Bank for gold in 
my opinion it ha's not ; the demand for 
gold for exportation depended upon the 
price of the article in foreign countries. / 

Mr* Within the course of my 

experience in the Bank, the Hamburgh 
exchange has never been so much below 
par, previous to^ the Restrictiou^Bill, as to 
render it sufficiently an olfjec|. of advan- 
tage to individuals to mkke any material 
demand » for gold upon the Bwk. The 
state of the exchanges appears generally 
to bavq been considerably above par, 
'Sometimee as much as I li per cent, above 
par } vad the lowest rate of it at uo time 
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during tlAt period to have exceeded Sf 
per cent;, below par^ and then but for a 
few months. 

Then is the Committee to understand 
that it is the opinion of the governor aiid 
the deputy governor of the Bank, that al* 
though the rate of exchange may beYnuch 
against &is country, that the quantity of 
specie in the Bank tvould not be materially 
affected by it, supposing the Bank to be 
paying in cash ? 

Mr. fVAumore.—l would wish my an- 
swer to this question to be considered as 
connected with m}^ former answer/ that if 
the Hamburgh exchange affords an advan- 
tage to the dealers in gold to send out the 
specie, that they undoubtedly would do it ; 
tmt that is a calculation upon the price of 
the article abroad. 

Supposing the paper currenpjr of this 
country to be equal to what it was in the 
year 1796, and the same strong disposition 
to prevail to^vjonvert paper currency into 
specie, whether the necessity of a restric- 
tion on the payment of specie would not 
arise the same as in the year 1797 ?— The 
same cause would, I presume, produce the 
same effect. 

(To Mr. Pearse.) — In the instance 
which ^ou havg stated, of the exchange 
with Hamburgh having been 11| per 
cent, in favour of this country before 1797, 
from what par was that exchange calcu- 
lated ? — From the par which 1 understand 
to be in common acceptation, 33. : I 

am not myself praoticaily acquainted with 
those exchanges,^ 

Do you consider a drain of guineas in 
consequence of a profit to be made by ex- 
porting them abroad, and a run for guineas 
in order to supply the internal circulation 
of the country d wring the moment of 
alarm, to be cases so exactly alike that 
the Bank nought to pursue the same line of 
conduct precisely in both cases, in order 
to protect itself agajnst the demand for 
guineas ? 

Mr. IT/izViworc.— 1 tbink the Bank would 
make a distinction between the two cases. 

What distinction ?— The distinction 
would be, that the demand for guineas for 
home purposes would not be 6f such a 
serious assure as the demand for expor- 
tation. . • 

Was it not the demand for guineas for 
home purposes that immediately produced 
those apprehensions which were stated by 
the Court of Direetdrs to»governq|jent, upon 
occasion of which his Majesty was advised 
to issqe the Order in Council of the 26th 
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erf February iiavmg been in 

the Bank direction* as 1 before stu^bd,, at 
that period, I was not a party to any of 
the debates that then took place in the 
Court of Directors. 

Mr. undoubtedly was : with 

reference to the foiimer question, I would 
beg to observe that the line of conduct to 
be pursued by the Bank in both cases, 
either of a drain for g;uineas for the foreign 
market or for internal demands, must of 
necessity be the same, although in the 
* fatter case, as has been already observed^ 
the line of conduct which under simHar 
circumstances 1 should find it necessary to 
recommend, would no doubt inorease those 
difficulties which in the first place ren- 
dered the measure indispensable. 

Is the Committee to understand, that in 
case of distress in the kingdom, arising 
1 from failures of country banks, and the 
consequent alarm and hoarding of coin, 
by which the amount of the circulating 
medium would be rendered greatly below 
what the occasions of the public might 
require, the Bank in case of a demand for 
diminishing their issue, as if a demand to 
the same extent had been occasioned by a 
very unfavourable rate of exchange?--* 
The cause of the alarm being satisfactorily 
ascertained to arise from *a diminution of 
the circulating medkim, it would be ob- 
viously advisable that the Bank shdyld 
endeavour to supply the deficiency there- 
by occasioned ; yet the extent and con- 
tinuance of the demand For guineas must 
always be a leading consideration with the 
Bank on such an occasion. 

You have stated, that in the case of a 
drain of cash arising from a foreign^ de- 
mand for gold, accompanied with an un- 
favourable exchange, at a time when the 
Bank should be paying in cash, you should 
advise some limitation of Bank paper; do 
you think that in the event of aq equal de- 
mand for gold from abroad, accompanied 
with an equally unfavourable exchange, 
it would be expedient in like manner to 
limit the Bank paper, although there should 
result from this state or the eKqhange no 
drain a]jon the Bank for guineas in conse- 
quence of ‘the existence of the law autho- 
rizing a suspension of the Bank payrnents ? 

Mr. my opinion, the 

Bank would act precisely the same in botli 
cases; with 9. desire to keep the gold in 
the country, they would refuse discounts 
to 4acn parties, as in their opuriw would, 
export the ^bullion •equally, whether the 
reiltriction vm upon them or nou , 
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Mr# of opihioirtbat the 

an^fk of the Batik notea in circulation, 
controlled as it ia by the occasions of the 
puMic for internal purposesi cannot in- 
fluence the rate of the Hamburgh ex- 
change, and the cortScque^irl export of bul- 
lion (which opinion is feorne out by a state- 
iiicnt I have already given in)*I should 
not recommend a diminution of such 
amount. ' t . 

Do you mean to say, that supposing Uie 
Restriction Bill to exist, you ^ahould ad- 
.vise some diminution of ^uk paper in the* 
event 6f the long continuance of a very 
unfavourable exchange with all foreign 
countries h — Certainly not ; because I 
have stated, in a former answer, that from 
'the maimer in which the issue of Bank 
notes is ciuU rolled, the public will never 
call for more lhan is absolutely necessary 
for their wants. 

Did you not p^eari,. in your former an^ 
swer, to intimate, that supposing the Bank 
to pay in cash, and a gre^ dram for cash 
to arise at a time of a very unfavourable 
exchange, you should incline to advise 
some diiniq^tion of Bank paper, and^ •con- 
sequently restriction of the supply 
of d^epunts. below the demand that should 
for them ? — I must recommend 
it froaai necessity, although in tny opinion 
it would not improi»e the exchange ; I 
4fiiak it; one of the advantages of the Re- 
striction Bill, that we are not driven to 
that necessity# 

Are not you tlierefoVe of opinion that 
the measure of restriction of the cash pay- 
ments of the Bank is proper, not merely 
as a temporary measure to obviate tem- 
porSiry difficulties, but as a measure of 
permanent policy ? — Although under 
existing circumstances the Restriction 
Bill is found necessary, and ex peri 
has proved, as well as 1 can judge, that ho 
injury refults or is likely to result from it, 
yet in a different situation of affairs, the 
necessity for its operation might no longer 
exist. 

What inconvei^ences would you see, in 
your vie.WiOf the operation of the restric- 
tive system, to its being a permanent mea- 
sure,, supposing the Bank to i^egulate its 
issues in the manner you have described? 

our experience^ and in my view 
of it, I can see no positive inconvenience 
Jikely^to result from iist being a permanent 
measure, nor do Ji see any advant^e t^at 
,|irii] its being continuea lyhen 

pur political and oommercial ; relations { 
will at^mit of its remora) ; and 1 am fur- { 
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ther of opinion, that in addkion to the 
satisfaction, which, as a Bank Director, I 
should derive from the removal of the re- 
strictioh (vyheii the Jie^sessity for it ceases) 
the feelings of the public would not be 
satisfied, unless it had in expectation such 
apliange. 

Is tile restriction on tfie Bank i cause of 
the unsteadiness in the course of exchange ? 
—Undoubtedly not. 

Mr. Whitmore.— I concur in that answer. 

i If a large quantity of metallic circulat- 
ing medium existed in a, country capable 
of expertation, either iu,.the shape of coin 
or of bullion, must not that ^irevent the 
course of exchange from being much more 
unfavourable to the country possessing it, 
than w^ould cover the expences of expor- 
tation ? 

Mr. Pearse . — ^Undoubtedly ; but tiie 
quantity of bullion in the country for such 
objects can only depend upon comruercial 
ana political traiisactions, totally uncon- 
nected, as far as 1 cau judge^ with any ef- 
fect of the issue of Bank, notes. 

Can any par currency have the same 
effect ?— I think not. 

Since the suspension of the Bank payr 
ments in cash down to the present time 
has there been any material extension 
of its commercial discounti ? 

Mr. Whitmore — I find the commercial 
discounts have varied* nearly in proportion 
to the Bank advances upon other se- 
curities.; the amount of the Bank notes 
before parlianjent is a pertain crilcriua of 
the aggregate of their advances on dif- 
ferent securities to government ; a,nd on 
all securities the discounts have certainly 
enoreased since 17i}7, ovving, as I con- 
ceive, to the encreased trade of the 
country. „ 

* Have they encreased in a very large 
proportion ?— Within the threq last years 
they have encreased considerably^ 

MarchlO, 1810. 

WiLUAM Huskisson, esq. in the Chair. 
Ebenezxr Gilchrist, esq. called in, and 
examined. 

I believe you are the principal manager 
of the Batnk ib Scotland, under the deno- 
mmation of the British Linen Company 
Yes, l am. ^ , 

Is that a chartered Bank ?— Yes, it is. 

What, may be the capital of that.Baptk ? 

4 - 200 , 000 /. 

How jnany mere chartered Banks are 
there in *8cotlund ?-^Two; the Bank of 
Scotland, and the Roy alBaok# 
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Do you know the ' capital of those two 
Banks ?— I believe the capital is 1 ,500,0001. 
each. 

How many brantbes may each of the 
chartered Banks have ? — I believte'the Bank 
of Scotland has 20 branches. Thus Royal 
Bank li^s only one which is at Glas- 
gow. The British Linen Company has 13 
branches. 

How many Banks, issuing notes, are 
there in Scotland, w^hich are not char* 
tered ? — I should think there are about 
one or two and twenty. 

How many of those are in Editi* 
burgh ?— There are five Banks in Edin* ; 
burgh ; twro in addition to the three 
chartered Banks. 

How many in Glasgow* ?— Only three, 
besides a branch of the Royal Bank. 

Can you say generally, \vh^ther the 
notes payable on demand, issued by all the 
Banks, amount, in your opinion, at this 
time to a larger sum than at the time 
when the Bank of England was restricted 
from pacing spfecie ?— I think the paper 
circulation of Scotland has inefeased since 
that period, in consequence of the in- 
creased trade of the country and the ex- 
tensive^ agi'icultural improvements in Scot- 
land; * • 

Has the number of Banks increased 
since that period think it has, but not 
very considerably. 

In what way are the capitals of the 
chartered Banks generally employed -1 
believe they are •employed in the dis- 
counting of such*bills as may be offered 
to them for that purpose, and as are con- 
sidered to be safe. 

Do you mean bills on London at a cer- 
tain date, and at what date ? — I mean bills 
on Edinburgh or Glasgow, and all parts of 
Scotland as well as Lontfon, 

Is any jfart of the capital employed on 
mortgaglj or in loans of any other kind ? 
—It is not the practice oF the banks of 
Scotland to lend money on mortgage. 

Is not a considerable part of the ca- 
pitals of the banks of Scotland, in your 
opinion, laic? out in the purchase of Ex- 
chequer bills or other government securi- 
ties, which may be converted into Bank qf 
Englahd notes on the shdttest notice ? — 
Certainly, part of the funds of .the Bank is 
so emplop^d. 

Do not you think that to be a neccS8fu:y 
measure for the security of the creditors of 
the banks, and in ordret that banks 
may be able to meet the demands upon 
them I consider it to be necessary. It 


IS the object of att babk^rr in Seotl^d to 
keen large' funds in Lohdon St alb times, 
exclusive of the stock of specie and Bank of 
England notes kept at boTrte fer immediate 
use. * 

Can you form*any dj>lni6n of the amount 
of notes payable bearer on demand 
which IS’ in circftlation in Scotland ?— My 
own conjecture is thjat it may b*e from two 
millions to two and a-half millions ; but it 
ismot a subject upon which I can speak 
with accuracy. 

Can you say what proportion the circu- 
latimi of specie in Scotland bears \o that 
quantity of notes ? — A very small propor- 
tion indfeeci. 

Is it not your opinion that the banks of 
Scotland have very greatly contributed to 
the increase of the trade and manufactures 
of Scotland ?— Yes, 1 am decidedly of that 
opinion ; and here I may observe, that 
there is no instance of any bank in Scot- 
land having felled ultimately to pay all 
demands upon it. The Ayr bank, the 
history of vthich is well known, ultimately 
paid every thing. 

Bo you apprehend that that increash 
could have taken place by any other means 
than the establishment of banks in Scot- 
land Without some such facility ex-* 
isting as the banks have afibrded, I do not 
think it could. • v ^ 

What are the facilities of doing business 
which the banks in Scotland give to the 
merchants and •manufacturers* there ? 
—The bankers gave their notes in dis- 
count for bills at 2 and 3 months date 
able in Scotland and in London. Toe 
banks likewise open with the merch^ants 
and manufacturers cash accounts. 

In what way ore those accounts kept 
by the banks in Scotland ?— A credit i$ 
always established with the banks by% 
bond with one or two sureties, and the 
merchant is allowed to draw to the amount 
of that bond without making any previous 
deposit of money. If a person has credit 
for 1,000/. and draws out the whole 
amount, he pays interest from that penod 
at the rate Of 5 per cent. If he. reduces 
the amount by pgyirig in the next day 
500/, the interest of 500/. ceases from that 
time. ’ . 

Do you chargij tny commission on ac- 
counts of this sort } — No. 

Only the pei^ cent, for the time - 
Only the 5 per cent, for the time. 

What interest do you al lo^T^fewmone y 
deposited with you*?— 4 per cent, if it 
liesO months. - • 
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Dd^oti Hrink ihe quality of Bank noises 
cirpvclolted by tbe bonkers ia Scotkiid^ 
has tended to preTont the cireuialioh 
coin or Bank of En^iid notes m Scot<^ - 
land ?— Ever since I knew>any* thing 
of the circulation cf Scotland, it has con- 
sisted firincipally of the notes of bankers 
in Scotland. < 

Is the sy^eni of cash accounts as now 
practised in Scotland ihe same as was prac- 
tised 50 years ago ?-*-Yes, I do believe it 
is exactly the same. 

What is the object of the Banks in Scot- ’’ 
land inf' keeping large sums of money in 
London ? — The . chief reason is that they 
may procure Bank of England notes ^to 
answer any demands upon them, and 
for the purpose of settling the balances 
with each other, in exchanging notes, 
which is always done by bills upon 
liondon. 

Do not the Scotch bankers discount 
bills sent to i hem by London bankers, and 
give orders for the payment in London ? 
-—I never heard of such a prat^iqe. 

What is the par date in drawings on 
London From Edinburgh we draw at 
40 days. 

Do you not give a premium for bills on 
London on demand ?— Wc grant a pre- 
mium of I per cent, for bills upon London 
0 X 1 demand. 

^ ‘pas there been any fluctuation in the 
exchange between Edinburgh and London, 
since the restriction of the cash payments 
of the Bank of England ?-^None at all. 

In what proportion do you conceive the 
pdper circulation - of Scotland has in- 
creased since the Bank restriction ?— -I 
reafly cannot answer that question without 
more consideration. 

Is it double ?-— I should think not dou- 
ble, but perhaps one third more than be- 
fore the restriction. 

Are yc^u of opinion that ihe paper cir- 
culation of Scotland is confined within the 
limits which the occasions of the public 
require ? — I believe it is. 

What is the criterion by which you 
judge of the occasions of the public i — 
We are regulated in our issues by the ge- 
neral stale of credit at the time. If the 
Bank, of England were to restrict their 
issues, of course the S;t;o^h banks would 
find it necessary to diminish theirs. 

. In what manner do thedssues of the 
Bank of England operate upon the issves 
of the b T of Scotland ? — They opeme 
upon the issues of the banks of Scotland 
in tbi^ manner : If the banks of Scot- 


Insid imse more than they ought to db in 
ppoportion to tlte issues of the bank of 
England, they would be called upon to 
4raw.biB8 upon Londm at a lower rate of 
esebaage. 

THOMPsON/Esq. a Member of the 
Coxhipijttee, examined.^ 

Do you believe the country banks in 
Eogleou have greatly increased in number 
since the- year 1797 i-^Tbey have more 
than doubled in number. 

Do you believe that the amount of 
country Bank notes now in circulation is 
double the amount in circulation in 1797^ 
or more ?—4n the years 1796 and 1797, 
the circulation of the paper of country 
bankers was very greatly reduced, and I 
think that the ciremation now is probably 
more than double the sum in circulation at 
the time^when the Bank of England was 
restricted from paying in specie. 

Do you conceive it to be ^louble what 
it was before the alarm at the end of 1796 
and the beginning of 1797 bad operated 
to reduce the amount then in circulation 2 
~By no means ; I think the quantity of 
paper in circulation at this time, does not 
exceed by more than one fourth, the cir- 
culation before the perioji of alafm re* 
ferred to. I wish however my answer to 
be understood as confined to the paper hi 
circulation in the North ofEnglabd; 

If from any circumstance before the re-^ 
striction on the Bank of England, a drain 
for guineas took place; were not the coun- 
try banks liable to be afi&cted in the same 
xpanner ?«— Ceitainly ; any extraordinary 
demand for specie would, in its effects, be 
feli*by the country bankers. 

Would not such an extraordinary de- 
mand in Its eifects tend to diminish the 
amount of counti'y bank paper in circula- 
tion.^ — It would, as all prudeiU bankers 
would regulate their issues of paper by 
the demand upon them for specie. 

By what criterion do they now regulate 
their issues of paper By the plenty or 
scarcity of Bank of England notes. 

Then their issuer bear a proportion to 
the issues of the Bank ?•— I|i my opinion 
i^eydo.' 

Does it consist wnth your knrojadedge 
that country banks make advances upon 
real security ^ — It is not' the pjmettee, as 
far, as I know ; and I conceive u would be 

extremely imprudent in any equity 

banker ^ do so. 

Is it a** comnion practice for country 
.bankers to adi^ce. their notes upon 



gi6odb> or uwn bonds/ or othor secnrbies Do you not dica ^diiirir ^ Ibtl ,'Caiinlty 
not fayabie at short dates ?-^{ do not bankers^ infSsonoQfnonce 0^ 
think it is the practice amongst coontry confidence in their . seiidh^f may have 
bankers who understand their business. become somewhat disposed to keep a less 

Do not country bankers find it neceS- stock off Bank of England notes think 
sary to keep a deposit of Bank of England they may. • • 

notes in proportion to the issues of *their Has it not been l^ely more and moi« 
own papexj and to the probable demands the practice of eountry bankers , to issue 
which may be made upon them for the optional notes, that iS/. notes .payable 
payment of that paper ? — Every country either at ijicir banks in the country or in 
banker who wishes to preserve his credit, London, and even to issue some optional 
will keep by him such a sum in Bank of notes of one and two pounds; and do not 
England notes as will answer all the de- tliose notes circulate much in the sante 
mands w^hich are likely to be mado upon manner as Bank of England notes ?-^That 
him until he can receive fresh supplies may be true in some degree in the south 
from London ; and in London he vidll keep of England, but north of the liumber no 
such funds as may upon the shortest no-* optional notes are issued. - 
tice be convertible into Bank of England Do you not think that the increase of 
notes, to enable him to pay all the de-> optional notes must have tended to the 
mands which can possibly he inade upon diminution of the number of the Bank of 
him. England notes circulating in the country ? 

Do you know whether the amount of — I think not in any great degree, as Bank 
Bank of EingWnd notes circulated in the of England notes 1 believ e have not a 
country, has increased or diminished since large circulation in the country 50 or 00 
the year 1707 ? — 1 do not think there has miles from London. 

been much alteration in the quantity of May not the increase in the number 
Bank of England notes in circulation in of country banks which has taken place, 
the north of England since that period, in the last few" years, have contributed to 
but I believe that the quantity of Bank of augment the quantity of coumiy bank 
England notes in the hands of the country paper in places in which Bank of England 
bankers in general is considerably in- notes had aiHecedeiitly circulated ? — Yes, 
creased, as Bank of England notes are it may. • 

now kept^by couutrjT bankers in^ead of May it not have in some degree dimi« ^ 
specie, and I believe that a great part of nished the quantity of Bank ot Englarfd 
the specie which was in the hands of the notes circulating in the country ?-^l can 
country bankers h^s been sent to the only give the sarpe* answer to this as to 
Bank of England. ^ the last question. 

Do you conceive that the quantity of During the distress in the country. 
Bank of England notes kept by country which happened in 1793, and 1797, do 
bankers in the course of the last three, you.rccollta:t,to have heard of any male* 
four, or five years, has been increased ? — rial fall in the price of articles of trade in, 
•Since the restriclion.on the payments of consequence of the sudden s arciry of the 
specie at the Bstnk of England, the gold ^ circulating medium ? — I do not, all hough 
which waa» usually kept by the country that probably was the case, as th^* prices* 
bankers for the payment of their notes of all coinmodities will be.affecTed by the 
has been changed into Banl^ of England scarcity of the circulating medmtif. 
notes, and the quantify «of Bank of Eng- Did you observe that the prices fell in 
land notes kept by , the country bankers 1 a greater degree where there was a 
conceive may fluctuate in proportion to greater degree of local distress, .occa* 
the general credit of country bankers notes, sioned by the failure of country bankers i 

Have there not been fewer interruptions — Where ^ the distress was the gj'eatest, 
to the credit of country bank paper since the effect of that ^istress would be the 
the suspenj^ion of the paymtius at the* most obvious; buT in consequence of the 
BaDk> tban^there were before ?—l think assistance which wa^ given tp the country 
there liave. • , - * . by the loan of exdieqUer bills, the general 

\ Has not then the,credit of country banks credit was in a sbo^t time restored, and 
upon the whole rather increased ? — lA. the inconveniences were far less, than / 
the north of England i^ has ; I c^uinut mi^u hAe been expected. ^ 
speak; particplarJy to every paruVf Eng- Waqi there nptagrei^t stagnatipn’^t'^de 
Ipnd.. i , , then?— Yei,;At‘teinly^ lor a short 
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Yon have stated^ tliaA, before the Ke* 
5 t];ictfpn the Bank of Efigland* bad 
any extraordinary drainjfor guineas taken 
piace at the Bai^ of England, it would in 
its effects hare been felt by the eountry 
bankers ; are you aware that when a 
drain for guineas was ocraaioned by 
an unfavourable course of exchange, 
the inducement to withdraw gold from 
the Bank was the profit whi^ might 
arise fr<oni exporting or melttng down the 
guineas ? — The inducement to withdraw 
guineas from the Bank of England in con-' 
sequence of an unfavourable course of 
exchange, must undoubtedly be the profit 
which would arise to those persons who 
eo acted. 

Might not that also be an inducement 
to the holders of paper of the country 
banks to withdraw gold from those banks ? 
~-The cause which induced persons to 
withdraw gold from the Bank of England, 
might induce others to withdraw gold 
from the country banks. 

lna*<much as there can be no such in- 
ducement at present for bringing in the 
paper of country banks for payment, 
wliat interest has any holder of such coun- 
try bank paper to convert it into bank 
notes, supposing no alarm to be felt aS to 
the .credit and solidity of the country 
bankers by whom such paper was issued ? 
—If the holder of a country bank note | 
cannot obtain gold for it, he has no in- 
ducement to carry in such note to be 
exchanged for a Bank* of England note, 
if he have perfect confidence in the coun- 
try barfk, and if he be under no necessity 
of making pay ments in a part of the king* 
dofn to which the circulation of country 
bank paper does not extend. 

Then the only corrective which now 
ftxists against an excessive issue of nctes 
by any particular country bank is, that 
such notes would be returned to him, 
either for Bank of England notes or for a 
bill of exchange upon London ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Then are not country bankers less 
liable to be called upon to change their 
notes for those of the Bank of. England, 
than they were to be dialed ujpoti to pay 
them in cash, before the restricticjn on the 
Bank of England ? ^Undoubtedly ; espe- 
cially ‘as the notes of ** several country 
bankers, within my knowledge, are in as 
great credit in the country as Bank^of 
Englap^d jCLOtes. * ^ 

Tlieii it is/ not necessary fer a country 
baukc^ to be provided wHii She same 


ampant in bank in pToportum to 

his issues, as he was, before restrict 
tiofi, obliged to keep in gold ?*«-I think 
he is not. • 

March 20, 1810. 

Wi]i^tiAM Huskisson, Esq. in the Chatr. 

Robert Binley, Esq. called in, and exa- 
mined. 

Have you brought down the informa- 
tion required by the order of the Com- 
mittee, with respect to deficiency in the 
weight of gold coin of this country m cir- 
culation ? — I conceive that the gold coin 
now in circulation is not more deficient ki 
weight than it w^as at the last examina- 
tion, as appears by the paper delivered in 
by Mr. Morrison; it may possibly tat 
even of better weight, owing to the ci|5* 
cumstance of the refiners conceiving 
themselves at liberty to melt down such 
guineas as were reduced in weight below 
five pennyweights eight grains, whicli 
must improve the average weight of those 
remaining. in circulation. 

What information can you give the 
Committee resf>ecting the relative valise 
of gold and silver in the coins of foreign 
countries, as ascertained by any assays 
that may hava been nrade fi)r this pur- 
pose ?— I am not aware of any variatioii 
in the illative quantity and fi^ieness of 
gold and silver in the coins of foreign 
countries, since the tables purbliahed by 
the late earl of LiverfMiol, in liis letter io 
the King upon coin ; ^^which tables are 
considered as accurate, except m the in- 
stance of the new regulatioiis in the Park 
mint in 1803 or 1 by which the poa- 
portion of gold to silver was established 
at 1 5f to one, they having before been in 
the proportion of 1 3^ to one. 

Have you by actual assay ascertauied 
that the proportions established by the re- 
gulations of the mints of foreign countries 
are actually preserved in the coins of 
such ooufitries ? — They are not accurately 
preserved, on account of wdiat is calied 
the remedy or allowanee for fallibility of 
workmanship taken in foreign mints. By 
an actual assay of the new gold coin vm 
Erance, 1 have*found, that instead of be- 
ing as I5f, the proportioti v^as 15,%^ to 
one ; by tlie mint regulation of Amstiee- 
datn, gqld ie to silver we }4j^ to one, by 
the assay 14j^ to one. 4n Spain, the 
mint regulations .are in the |>r^»porttwof 
10 to ott^; i have found by actual as«w 
the Btate of doubloons of J 772 is as 
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to (tti^ ; And spcording to doiArioons, of 
MOI, totoys arc as to one. 

^ Will there not be frequently a little aU 
toration, in taking coins that are minted at 
diifierent timea at the same mint under tlfe 
nnne regulations ?— Yes, no doiibjt of it ; 
but in country is the standard* pre- 
served with such accuracy as in England. 

Hare the variations in other countries 
been increasing variations, during late 
years ?— -1 do not know what they have, it 
has always been the case. 

W'^hat is now the proportionate rate of 
gold and silver in Europe ? — The propor- 
tionate rate of silver to gold in this coun- 
try is 15,2090 to one. 

What information can you give to the 
Committee, concerning the par of ex- 
change between Great Britain and fo- 
reign countries ?— I do not myself 

competent to give a decided answer on 
that subject. 

In the acc<Suntof gold and silver coined 
the Mint since 17<J7, &c. ordered by 
the House of Commons the 20lli of Feb. 
1810, it is stated from the Mint, that 3 or 
400,000/. of g<ild has been coined on an 
average in the last 9 or 1 0 years ; has 
any part of that coinage consisted of gui- 
neas No, it consisted of half guineas 
and seven shilling pieces. 

Did the two to three millions coined in 
each of the years 1797 and 1798, consist 
of guineas .Principally of guineas. 

Is the new Mint ready for the purpose 
of coinage? — Very nearly; it might be 
so in a short time« if necessary. 

\yitbin what time could the new Mint 
be made ready for coining? — Within two 
months, if necessary. • 

Can you state the fineness and weight 
of the present Kussnm coins ? — The Rus- 
sian imperial of 1 772 wdtghs eight penny- 
weights aAd eleven grains, being a gold 
coin ; worse than standard a quarter of a 
carat grain, which^ equals fifteen troy 
grains. The half implsrial 1780 weighs 
four pennyweights 2-J grains, the same 
fineness as the last. The Russian ducat of 
the year 1796 weighs two pennyweights 
iix grains, and is better than standard one 
carat 2f grains. The half ducat 1783 
one pennyweight 14^ grains, worse half 
a grain. •Tlie gold ruble of 1779, isi\ 
grains, worse one quartef of a carat 
grain; the half ruble of 1777 y^eighs 9 
grains, and is standard of 'this country. 
The silver ruble of 18029 13 pennyweights 
one grain and a half, and is wonj^ than the 
standard 13^ penbyweiglus in the pound. 
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The half rubie of I 804 fretgha 6 penny- 
weights 1 3 grains aiid a half/ and fsv^or^e 

14 petmy weights. 

Youhaveneriible of earlier years ?*-*No, 
1 have hot. 

Have you mMe any assays upon tite 
coins of tile UnitedaStates of America 
Yes, 1 have tried several of them ; the 
American proportions are 15 to one; and 
according to their 'actual coins 15^^^ 
The half eagle weighs 5 pennyweights and 

15 grains. 

Dr. Kellv called in, and examined* 

Have you turned your attention to the 
subject of the currencies of the different 
states of Europe, and to the course of ex- 
change between Great Britain and foreign 
countries ?— I have for many years. 

W’hat, according to the Mint regula- 
tions of foreign countries, is the propor- 
tion of fine gold to that <^f silver in their 
respective coins ; and vvnat would be the 
par of exchange of each of those countries 
with England, calculating upon a compa- 
rison of our coins, according to the Mint 
regulations of this country with the coins 
of those countries The table wdiich I 
now present to the Committee, I believe, 
will shew those proportions, as also the 
variation between the proportion estab- 
lished by the Mint regulations of foreign 
countries, and the actual proportion 
certained by assays recently made at fns 
Majest 3 ^^sMint ; it will also shew, what I 
conceive to be tRe intrinsic par of ex- 
change between the countries therein enu- 
merated, and England, gold against gold 
and silver against silver, both as that par 
stands according to the Mint reguiattons 
and according to. the assays above men- 
tioned. — [Same delivered in.] 

A/arc/i 21, 1810. 

Wllliam Huskisson, Esq. in the Chair. 

John Peabse, Esq. Deputy Governor of 
the Bank of England, called in, and 
examined. 

What is the criterion by*which the 
Bank regulates the amount of its advances 
to Governuicnt so as to guard against the 
possibility' of any excess in the jssue of 
its paper ?— That • Government will not 
find it necessary* to apply to the Bank for 
accommodat^n by advance on its secuii- 
tiss^ inasmuch as in consequence of any 
excess of Bank paper in circMi^;j^ they 
w ould be able to sell such securities in thf 
open marked 
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^en the criterion of an excess is when 
t^escription of OoTemnient securities 
Opon which the Bank is accostomed to 
make^irs advances are not tendered to the 
.Bank for such advances, in consequence 
of Government bting able to dispose of 
them to belter advantage in the open 
marker ?•«— Certain iy. < 

Suppose the wants of Government very 
large, and exchequer bills in the market 
at a discount, would the Bank advance 
the sum required by Government ?— It 
would dep( rid upon the advances alreatly 
made/ the wbol;- amount of exchequer 
bills in circulation, and from such consi- 
derations as might arise on such an occa- 
sion. 

Then exchequer bills being at a dis- 
count, is .no criterion in the Bank ad- 
vances to Government? — It is no fixed 
enterjon. 

Then the security against the possibility 
of any excess in circulation arising either 
from discounts or from advances to Go- 
vernmem is the same, namely, that no 
application can be made for issues be- 
jjropd what the occasions of the public re- 
quire j and that as soon as those occasions 
are satisfied, the applications to the Bank 
w ill of course cease, and be made else- 
where ?— 4JertftinJy. 

In your opinion dojes the current rate 
,of<iderest in any country depend perma- 
nently upon the quantity of its circu- 
lating medium ?— I think it depends upon 
Ihe quantity of capital existing in a coun- 
try, and the opportunities which are af- 
forded to that capital of being profitably 
employed. 

If then in any other country there was 
permanently a great exec^ss in the circu- 
lating medium, the state of capital of 
yuch country, and the opportunities^ of 
employing it remaining the same, would 
such permanent excess tend to lower the 
rate of interest ?— Nothing but an increase 
of capital, the opportunities of employing 
it remaining. the same, can tend to lower 
the rate of interest in any country ; and 
it is only jn whatever degree an increase 
of circulating medium permanently in- 
creases the capital of a country, that it 
can have any -tendency permanently to 
lower the rate of interest. 

Can any excess in the circulation of 
this coimtry arise fromjhe present system 
of issuing paper by the country banjvs, 
in your answer to the 
restrictions upon the .li^nk of England } — 
t am not aware that the restriction bill 
1 


can have had any materral effect upon 
the amount of the issues of country banks, 
as the sum total of Bank of England paper 
has increased in so ^^mall a proportion, 
ebrnpared to that, which I conceive to be 
the inqrease of country Bank paper ; an 
increase on the pan of the Bank/ of Eng- 
land, seemingly not more than is to be 
accounted for by what must be required 
by the augmentati<»n of revenue, and the 
great extension of commerce of the metro- 
polis requiring such addition to the cir- 
culating medium. 

Does not the increase of discounts which 
has taken place by the Bank, and the 
consequent experience of the country 
banker, that he can command Bank of 
England notes by sending up paper for 
discount, encourage the country banker 
to emit more than he would otherwise 
think it prudent to do? — In the practice 
of the Bank upon the subject of discounts, 
it has been actively alive to discourage 
the discounting of such paper as seems to 
have an immediate connexion between 
the country bankers and their agents in 
London ; when such accounts have gone 
to an unreasonable height under such cir- 
cumstances they have refused discount- 
ing their paper, althougl^ there were no 
doubts of their solidity. 

Is it not found, notwithstanding this 
precaution on the part of the Bahk, that a 
considerable portion of the paper they 
discount, is paper drawn from the country 
by country bankers# and others upon 
bankers in London ?— Though the amount 
is considerable, it bears no great propor- 
tion to the whole. 

Has not the amount of bills drawn from 
the country by country bankers and others, 
and offered at the Bank for discount, much 
increased since Ihe period of the restric- 
tion ?— The numbers that havfe been of- 
fered for discount have certainly greatly 
increased ; and with the intention on the 
part of the Bank to limit them as much as 
their influence can effect, it has not been 
able, w ith reference to the accommoda- 
tions asked by persons bringing such 
notes, to prevent their being in^ amount 
bej^ond what they were previous to the 
restriction bill, but not perhaps, greater in 
amount comparatively with* the sum total 
of our discounts, comparing what those 
discount/ were at the time of the resti'ic- 
tion bill with what they are now : 1 speak 
only from iiiemoay. 

Do yoU not conceive that the quantity 
of country Bank paper circulating in the 
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kingdom bears oeaHv the same proportion 
to the occasions of those parts in which it 
circulates, as the Bank of England paper 
bears to the occasions of those districts in 
which Bank of England paper exclusively 
circulates ? — If the country hanke/s regu- 
lated limited their issues upon the 

same principle as uniformly governs the 
Bank of England, 1 do not see how any 
excess can arise in their circulating paper ; 
but if any of their paper is issued other- 
wise than as representing securities ai i»ing 
out of real transactions and payable at 
fixed and not distinct periods, 1 cAnccivi* 
such an excess may obtain, and in u li d- 
ever degree such an excess exist, the 
proportion between the country bank 
paper and the Bank of Esigland paper to 
the occasions of their lespj'Ctfve districts 
would diller. ^ 

March 23 , 1810 . 

William IlysKtssoN, Esq. in the Chair. 

John Whitmore, Esep the Governor, 
and John 1'lause, Eb(|. the Deputy 
Governor of the Bank o£ England, 
called in together ; and examined. 

If it were nut for this feeling (vide p. 
4xii) or expectation on the part of the 
public* should j^ou be of opinion, that it 
would be expedient to continue the re- 
striction as a pc rm^anent measure, inas- 
much al it would not only relieve the 
Bank from the ex pence of purchasing and 
keeping a large supply of bullion, but 
also cfiVctually protect both them and the 
pu’nlic from a repetition of those incon- 
veniences which first led to the restric- 
tion and that these advantages would be 
produced witliout creating any other in- 
convenience by which they might be 
counterbalanced ? • 

Mr. Pear^e.^l have Already stated in 
answer to^ former question, that I am not 
aware any positive inconvenience re- 
sulting from the present operation of the 
restriction bill, or likely to result from its 
being rendered permanent, except as far 
as regards an expectation on the part of 
the public that it will be removed ; but 
this circumstance is, in niy opinion, es- 
sentia), and cannot be kept out of view in 
any consideration of the •subject. Whe- 
ther it wotdd advisable to secure the 
public against a liability to Ihe recurrence 
of the inconveniences that led ^o the re- 
striction bill, by sacrificing their feelings 
Oh this point, and absolutely removing all 
expectation of its being only a^mporary 
measure, appears to me to be entirely a 
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poliiicalMqfiestioti, on whiich I do not ^on« 
ceive myself qualifiod ta^ give an opuiion, 
but I may venture to observe, that public 
credit and public opinion always go hand 
in hani, and that the one is invariably in- 
fluenced by th<f otli^fr. As tar as con- 
cerns the keeping #f bullion, I am of opi- 
nion that the Bank does not entertain a 
wish to be relieved from havihg a largo 
supply pkaving in tltis, and all other in- 
stances, always governed ilself by an at- 
tention to the public interest as well as 
its own. 

Has the present unfavourable sfate of 
exchange any iunuence upon the amount 
of j^our issues ? ^ 

Mr. Whitmore . — It has no influence 
upon the amount of our issues, having 
acted precisely in the same way as we did 
before. 

Does there, in your opinion, exist any 
excess in the circulation pf the kingdom, 
arising from the amount of issues of tho 
country banks? 

Mr. Pcarse.~l have no practical know- 
ledge of the amount of country Bank 
paper, nor any means of judging of wbaTt 
may be necessary as a circulating medium^ 
Tliere seems to be a great increase within 
a short lime, especially within the last 
two or three years, greafer than 1. can 
imagine any aitertrtioa of circumstances 
within that time can legitimately call*l(prF 

Does not all country paper, so Jong as 
it continues put, lirculate at par; or in 
other words, is it not interchangeable with 
paper of the Bank of England ? — It must 
circulate at par, or it would return upon 
the parties that issue it. 

Before the restriction, were not country 
bankers liable loan extraordinary demand 
for gold whenever there was any "continued 
run upon the Bank of England Cer- 
tainly, 

Mr. Whitmore.— 1 agree perfectly wdth 
what Mr. Pearse says. 

lias the holder of the paper of any" 
country Bank ari 3 »' interest to convert it 
into Bank notes, if he feels no alarm as 
to the credit and solidity of the countrv 
Bank? • ^ * 

Mr. Pearse,— I should thipk not. 
j Before the restriction,* tvas there not - 
such an interest to t xchange country Bank 
paper for gold wln never the market price 
was materiaH^^ ab^ve the Mint price fo^ 

I gtfld; ^and di<i not such an exchange, 

I vvhepever it took place, leaders diiminu-. 
tion aof the ^ circulation ?— Although the 
lexcl^ange waa often unluvourable Jto this 
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c4Hifct|y preTjous to the!? restriction, Jt was 
nerer m my eXf^etienCe srrfficfcntly so to 
Reduce such an effect ; but as it is now 
00 materially unfavourable, no dotrbt every 
enertfofk woislil be used to get pafeeesion 
of gold. 

Are yon aware tbat'lt is the custom for 
bill brolters to get Londoh bills, and send 
fbetti dov^n to the co,untry banks for dis- 
count, for which such country b&uks re- 
rtlrt bilte at a date upon London, to be car- 
ried to the Bank for discount? 

Mr. Whitmore . — We know that mich a 
jtifactice exists, but do not know through 
what channel the bills are sent into the 
country fof discount; and such practice 
is as much discouraged by the Bank as 
their information will enable them. 

Do not you know that considerable 
sums in gold have been sent by the couii- 
fry bankers to the Bank of England, liince 
the restriction, /Jnough the medium of 
thoir bankers in town, for the purple of 
being exchanged for Bank of En^and 
notes ?~Since the restriction, the Bank 
has received from the London bankers 
several sums in gold under the authority 
of the act of parliament, upon the condi- 
tion of returning to the parties a certain 
part when demanded of us, which demand 
to th^e full extent in several instances, has 
npt been made of ns;* but none has come 
in oT late years. 

So long as the market price of' gold con- 
tinues to be above 4/. per ounce, and the 
course of exchange with foreigb countries 
in a corresponding degree unfavourable 
to England, will not the stock of gold in 
the ^ Bank be continually decreasing by 
the issues which must unavoblably be 
made for certain small payments, or for 
the public service, s<o that in the coarse of 
time. Were the present state of things ‘to 
continue and the Bank not to purchase at 
it grettt ioss, the whole would be ex- 
hausted ?— The purchases made by the 
Bank have been at a very great loss, and 
they would think it their dut}*^ to sacrifice 
itiiitnd^ to the public service, to keep up 
Hie quantity of specie for the purposes for 
which it is used. 

Mr. rterrif — It will certainly be de- 
creasing, although the diminution from 
(hose causes may be cfsn^siderable ; I can- 
not iniagme the possibility of their conti- 
ncrance to such anextedt. f 

Is there not reason to apprehend that 
those sflkisSt^ljayments will become neces- 
Sttrtiy snore nomerotnr in proportion as the 
exehtnge ts vnore agatnst us, the istnt fot 


instsmea bmrg larger when gold is at 
V. VJst than when it was at 4k la. per 
ounce ? 

Mr. WMtmore^Tkb issue of gold for 
the small payments alluded to has not 
increased. 

Do you apprehend that any /consider- 
able difficulty or any evil would arise 
from the suppressing tlie circulation of all 
one pound notes at the end of eighteen 
months, by the passing of an act for that 
purpose, and in the same manner suppres- 
sing the circulation of all two pound nbtes 
at the end of two years ? 

Mr. Fearse.—Tho8^ objections that are 
entertained funder the present state of (he 
exchange) to taking off the restriction 
bill, are against such a measure. 

If the capital of the Bank were to be 
doubled, ^wou Id the governor think the di- 
rectors jusitfied in extending the issues of 
their notes in proportion ? 

Mr. Whitmore. — I think that no increased 
demand would be made upon us in conse- 
quence of the increase of our capital. 

Can the''governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land form any estimate of the average 
amount of the daily pa 3 unenis made by 
all the London bankers put together? — 
should like much to ansyrer that in the 
affirmative, but I cannot find out any 
source of information, to satisfy my mind. 

Which are you of opinion that it ex- 
ceeds or falls short of five millions ?— -I 
should conceive considerably above five 
millions. * 

Are those payments eifected principally 
in Bank of England paper? — Wholly in 
Bank of England nutes, with the excep- 
tion" of fractional sums. 

Taking the daily average amount so 
\ow as five millions,** does it not follow 
that in the course of the year the notes of 
the Bank of England in circulation are 
employed in making payments of above 
1,500,000,000^. sterling, on the counters of 
the Loudon bankers alone ? — According 
to the opinion that 1 entertain it will 
amount to that. 

Taking into consideration the quantity 
of Bank of England paper necessary for 
qountry bankers, and the various other 
uses and applications for which it is de** 
manded, d<^s it not follow* that there is 
only a certain limited proportion of the 
total amount of B ink of l^gland paper, 
in ci regulation, availablfe for efiecttivg tbO 
payment ^f this i*;500 million It is only 
part of th^ circulatioii that is availab^ fot 
such purpose. 
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If the amount of Bank of England nptea 
were in any vi^ay to be increased one half^ 
that is from twenty to thirty millions, can 
k be supposed that the purposes for which 
it is required would be increased in the 
same proportion ?— The surplus quantity, 
not being wanted* would imvnediaiely re- 
rert to us. 

^ long as the restriction continues* hvi 
what {node wouid the surplus be returned ? j 
—By a diminished application for dis- ! 
counts and advances upon government se- ’ 
curitt€*s, which would in effect reduce the 
number of Brink notes in circulation. 

Can you form any opinion as to the 
probable average of the gold in circula- 
tion, exclusive of the amount in the cofftrs 
of the Bank, for three years previous to 
the restriction ?— 1 can ftirrn no opinion. 

Which are you most dis|Kised^o lielieve 
it exceeded or fell short of twenty mil- 
lions ? — 111 my opinion below twenty mil- 
lions. • 

Has the governor of the Bank any opi- 
nion as to what has become of the greater 
p?irt of titai proportion of our -gold coin 
which has disappeared from circulation ? 
— My opinion is* that the high price 
abroad has taken it out of this country. 

You* have sljietl, in a former part of 
your evidence, that before the restiiotion 
of 1797 the Bank had particularly ob- 
jected tef advances they W'ere under* on 
account of treasury acceptances; had that 
objei tion reference to the umouat of their 
advances to govermnent bei'jg loo large, 
owing to such acQpptan es, or to any other 
circumstance of inconvenience? — I was 
not a party to the discussions of the Bank 
at that period, but if i had bt?«en there*«fiy 
objiction would have been to the nature 
od* the security, and not to the amount ad- 
vani-ed upon it. ^ 

In what^espect was this security objec- 
tioHriOle^ — A lioubi in my mind, whether 
the Bank^ under its cliarler, was competent 
to make advances upon'that description of 
security. 

il/arcA 26* 1810. 

Will\m^t sKissoN, esq. in the Chair. 

Thomas Richakdson* esq^. called in* and 

* • examined. 

• 

I believe yt)u are a biM broker ? — Yes. 

You are ako an agent for •county 
banks Yes. 

Have country banks mcreased^in num- 
ber mice the restriction on tfnf^Bank of 
England ?— Very considerablty.. 


Can you tell in what woportioa 
I never miade -any calculition. , 

Do you know how many banks 

there are?— No, 1 do not, it might be 
easily Itscertained from the printed Jitis of 
country banker!^ • 

Are you aware atliat the notes of iha 
country 'bankers in circulation are mneh 
increased ?— I have no doubt of*ii^ very 
^fon s w lo pabl}^ 

<Are those notes which are made pay- 
^^ble in London increased ?— Yes* 1 should 
think very much. 

Do you mean the notes of dountry 
banks generally are increased Yes, 
both descriptions ; those mad o^ay able 
London, and those which are not. 

Whnt means have you of knowing they 
are increased f— General observation. 

What is the nature of the agency for 
country banks ? — It is two-fold ; in tbe 
first place to procure n\pney for country 
bankers on bills when they have occasion 
to borrow' on discount, which is not often 
the case ; and in the next place* to lend 
the money for the country bankem on 
bills on discount. The sums of monejr 
which I lend for country bankers on dis- 
count are fifty times more than the sums 
borrowed for country barhliers. ^ 

Do you send Loii<iori biik into the «ouii<r 
try for discount .^—¥es. ^ 

Do you receive bills from the coufitty* • 
upon London in return, at a date/ to be 
discounted ?— Yes^ to a v^eiy considera- 
ble amount* from particular parts of the 
country. 

Are not both sets of bills by this means 
under discount ?— No* the bills received 
from one ^art of the countiy ere eoat 
down to another part fov discouiit. 

And they are not discounted in Loiuloa ? 
—No. In some parts of the country there 
is but little circulation of bills drawn npon 
London, as in Norfolk* Suffolk* Essex* Sust 
sex* &c. but there is there a considerahie 
circulation of country bank notes* priaci* 
pally optional notes. In Lancashire theie 
is little or no circulation of couniry bank 
notes; hut there is a great oireiijation of 
bills drawp upon London at two or throo 
months date. I receive bills to a consi- 
derable amount from Lancashire in pani«» - 
cular, and remit to Norfolk* Suffolk, 
Ac. where the bankers have large lodge-, 
ments, and much •surplus -money 
vance qp bills for discount 

Do you not send bills drawfrih Jbondmi 
by one merqbant upon another, to be disk 
coniiihsd indiiieceiiniiy*.^^Yo6, to atconsi* 
derable amount. 
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. Are not bills of that description called 
notes* .in Londou ? —Generally so. 

How do you get your remittances for 
those bills that you so send to be dis- 
counted ?— In bills that have threetor four 
days to run, or by orders for cash on 
bankers in London. < 

^ What part of the count.^’y are they sent 
into ?— rNoffolk, Sufiblk, &c. and small 
sums into some parts'bf Yorkshire- • 
Are rot the returns sometimes made..in 
bills at two months, or other dates ? — It is 
very seldom the case, unless it be in ex- 
changer for a bill of a much longer date. 

Do not transactions of this nature take 
place to tb3 amount of several hundred 
thousand pounds a year?— I have never 
had any transaction of the sort last de- 
scribed. In the inodes of discounting 
previoiLsly mentioned, many millions go 
through my hands in a year. 

How many lions pass thiough your 
hands in the course of the year ?— I should 
certainly speak within bounds if 1 say 
seven or eight millions. 

Do the country bankers in general 
keep agents in London, exclusive of the 
bankers on whom they draw ? — No, not 
of the description of which 1 am. 

Ar^ not tlie agents principally employed 
for the purpose^ of lending the money of 
the couijtiy bankers discount on bills 
•ac^iihpted in London ? — We are employed 
both by those who have money to lend, 
and those who want to borrow money. 
You have stated, that seven millions of 
money pass through your hands annu- 
ally ; what proportion of that may you 
have lent for country bankers on dis- 
coiuit?— A million and a half. • I speak of 
the sum outstanding upon discount at one 
time, on account of country bankers, 
which multiplied about four or 6ve times 
in the year, owing to the bills being from 
two to tly ee months, will amount to the 
aggregate sum which I have mentioned. 

, rhen it follows that the seven millions 
which, have passed through your hands, 
have been lent for country bankers on 
discount/ -^Yes, I have no transactions 
whatever but which relate to discount. 

Do you know^, in point of fact, whether 
such transactions as you have now de- 
scribed, were in prao^-ice previous to the 
suspension of the cash payments of the 
3jink ? — Yes, they wei»e. 

Do you know whether they were pr;|o- 
Used a skailar extent ? — No, they were 
not, ^ ^ 

111 hat proportion^ comp^ed with the 
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present time ? — I cannot form any exact 
criterion. 

Can you state to the Committee the 
cause of such difference ? — I believe it to 
be on account of the increase of country 
paper, ^nd also Bank of England paper. 

Are the bills so discounted on behalf 
of the country banks, such as thf Bank of 
England would refuse to discount? — At 
least two-thirds of them, on account of 
their having more than days to run. 

Are there any other reasons for which 
you think the Bank w’^ould refuse discount* 
ing such bills ? — Yes. 

Stale them. — Some houses have more 
occasion for discount than others ; the 
Bank only take a limited amount. The 
business of some houses arises principally 
at one period of the year w hen they make 
their sales; they then want larger accom- 
modations than tlie Bank would afford 
I them, and many of the bills being indi- 
rect, by w hich 1 mean not . discountable 
at the Bank without two London indorse- 
; meats. 

Do you^ ever discount bills for London 
I bankers through the medium of your 
! country corre spondents ? — I do not believe 
thai.it is a general practice for the London 
bankers to apply for any such discounts. 

Will you slate what sum of money be- 
longing to country bankers has been em- 
ployed by you in the last year in the 
purchase of Exchequer bills, and other 
government securities ? — la Exchequer 
bills I do not think 1,0Q0L 

In what otlier securities? — Occasionally 
we buy stock for country bankers, but 
only to a very limited amount. 

Do you guarantee the bills you discount, 
and what is your charge per cent, ? — No, 
we do not guarantee them ; our charge is 
one-eighth per cl.nt. brokerage upon the 
bill discounted ; but we makeiiio charge 
to the lender of the money. » 

Do you consider that brokerage as a 
compensation - for the skill which you ex- 
ercise in selecting the bills, which you 
thus get discounted ? — Yes, for selecting 
of the bills, writing letters, ,,and^. other 
trouble. . 

Does the party w\\(y furnishes^itie mo- 
ney give you ary kind of compensation ? 
— None at all. ‘ ^ 

Does he not consider you as his ageflt, 
and ill .^ome degree responsible for the 
safety of the bills which you give him?— 
Not at all. 

Dues W not prefer yog on the score of 
his judging that you wilt give hinigood in** 
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telligence upoa that subject ? — Yes/ lie 
relies upon us. 

Do you then exercise a discretion as to 
ilje probable safety ‘of the bills ?— Yes, if 
a bill comes to as which we conceive not 
to be safe, we return it. S , 

Do you not then conceive yourselves to 
depend in S|^great measure for the qu 
tity of business which you can perform o’ 
the favour of the party lending the mo- 
ney ? — Yes, very much so. Jf we manage 
our business well, we retain^our friends; 
if we do not, we lose them. 

Is not the quantity of business which 
you can do, limited in a great measure bv 
the amount of the ready money which 
you are enabled to supply ? — Yes, no 
doubt of it. 

Does not then the quantity of discounti^ 
able bills transmitted to you, depend on 
the quantity of ready money which you 
are able to furnish ?-— Yes ; but we find 
that the better our bills, the more readily 
we obtain money on discount, as more 
people are induced to take bills on dis- 
count instead of buying Exchequer bills, 
or vesting money in the funds. 

Do you not then conceive that the 
quantUy of discountable bills that is drawn 
depends on the extent of the supply of 
ready money which the country bankers 
issuing i^ountry batik notes are able to 
furnish ? — No, 1 do not, for when the 
country bankers are poor, the London 
bankers are often full of money. 

Do you not conceive, then, that it de- 
pends on the quantity of ready money 
which tlie country bankers and the Lon- 
don bankers together are able to furqish ? 
—I have no doubt in many instances it 
does ; but if a manufacturer has sold his 
goods at six months, a^ learns that mo- 
ney is plentiful in London, and that he 
can have his bill discounteck, he wiW send 
it to be discounted. 

Does not that accqnimbdation tend to 
increase the business of the country ma- 
nufacturer ? — Yes, no doubt of it ; he 
goes to market again with his ready 
mone A J 

state what it may cost to 
raise money by discount in the manner 
you have* described ? — It will cost Of per 
cent, per annum to the merchant, suppos- 
ing the transaction to take place four 
times in the year,, the banker 5^ per-cent, 
per annum. 

Will you explain that di^ltrence r — 
The merchant pays frooi one-eighth to 
one-fourth per cent, for obtaimng the bill 
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on the banker in London ; the cqphtr|r 
banker^ unless he draws^pon his Ix^ndim 
banker, pays no commission, as he pays 
away the bill he receives, and indorses it, 
' Hav% there bjsen many losses incurred 
upon bills thus discounted ? — No, there 
have not by us, eAept to a small amount 
indeed. ’ * 

Were there any Josses incurred upon 
suefi " WHs, before the restriction upon the 
ca%h payments in the Bank ?— Ye«, many 
more in the same proportion. 

Were not many losses incurred in the 
year 1793 ?— To a very large amohnt. 

How do you account for the greater 
proportion of losses before thftn since the 
restriction of the Bank r — I think that 
many of the country bankers have many 


losses by 


taking 


bills themselves ; but 


those who do their business in London by 
means of a broker, who understands it, 
have but few losses. • 

Do you therefore assign the discretion 
of the agent in London to be the only 
cause w*hy there have been fewer losses 
sustained since the restriction on the 
Bank than before it?— Yes; 1 should 
think it much depends upon the discretion 
of the agent in London. 

Is not the present system of discounting, 
as carried on by the agents in London for 
the ‘country banks, *a great mutual acf opi- 
modation to the country and London bahlT- 
ers ?— I think it may to the country bank- 
ers, but not to tho London bankers. 

Is it not a great convenience to the 
London bankers, in times when money is 
in plenty^, to lend on discount on the 
bills wdtich the agents of the country banka 
carry to ttem ? — Yes, it is. 

You state, that you send long dotted 
bijls into the country (say six months to 
run) to be discounted ? — Yes. • 

Is it not sometimes the practice for the 
country banker, to remit in payment a 
bill at two months upon his banker in 
London, that it may be there discounted, 
deducting of course the proportion of the 
discount money, namely for the two 
months, the country banker Voceiving u 
small commission for such transaction?— 
Yes, it is the practice in some parts of 
Westmoreland, apd at Manchester; buf 
those are iransaclious in wdiich we haie 
no concern, they^are done by correspond- 
ing with th^ party directly. n . m 

• NoPto a large amount ? — No^ I believe 
not*j business of this sort 'was dSne to a 
great extent, when^i considerable nun>ber 
of West India bills at from twelve to 
r2jBi • • • 
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P>ir^y -six months dale were in circulation. | 
^Cai^you state^to the Committee ihe^ 
caiftes •which periodically produep an | 
abundance or scarcity of money in Lon- | 
don?— No, it is beyond my conception. 

Do you think, from tho appearance of 
the bills wdiichhave come into your hands 
to be discounted, that many bilb are now 
drawn solely for the purpose of raising 
money, and not for real business ^nc?— 
No, 1 believe a very smeill proportion in- 
deed that are not for real business, pass 
through my hands. 

Are there any other persons in London 
whose transactions are considerable in 
this line .?*— Yes, several, but I believe no 
one house that carries on agency to the 
same extent we do ; I do not think they 
altogether carry it on to one third of the 
extent wc do. 

Are there not some who carry on si- 
milar transactions for mercantile houses 
in London, and obtain money on dis- 
count from London bankers ?— A great 
many. 

Can you state wdiat may be the com- 
parative extent to the latter class — I 
should think to a much greater extent lor 
the merchants, than for the country 
bankers. * 

Can you distinguish bc^tween those bills 
which* are properly called bills of acepm- 
tpodnion, and those lor real mercantile 
tvartsactions r — No, I wish I could ; it 
would be of great use to me ih my bu- 
siness. 

Do not the bills drawn from the coun- 
try, necessarily partake in some measme 
of both characters ? — Yes, 1 have no doubt 
it is *soinelimcs the case; 1 tiav.e heard it 
stated that a merchant in London shall 
buy 1,000/. worth of goods in the coun- 
try, and that the seller shall draw fe:r 
two; but to distinguish from the bill 
whether such transactions are real or not, 
is impossiBie. 

Is not the sufficiency of the acceptor, 
drawer, and indorser, the principal rule 
by which you necessarily judge? — No, 
not at all times ; there is a great influx of 
a paniculfiir description of paper, in the 
market at times, which we must* avoid, let 
^parties be ever so good. Particular 
ihesses get into disrepute, the Spanish 
wool trade for instance. When an article 
^ is very high, both draw/»r, aqceptor, and 
ind^rsei^ get into bad credit, and we are, 
then captious-jof taking such bills. 

Can yon generally qbtain as many’’ bills 
ibunded on real transactioi^ in com* 
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merce, as you are able to get discounted ? 
— Yes, nine months out or the year wc 
can. 

Can you obtain of such bills than 

you are able to discount? — ^Yes, particu- 
larly for. the last four months. 

Suppe^sing the supply of cash to in- 
crease through the increase of coufitry bank 
iu?t;es, do you conceive that you could ob- 
tain a proportionable increase in the sup- 
ply of bills founded on real transactions of 
commerce ?-^Yes, to more than double 
the amount of the increase, by taking bills 
which have from three to six months to 
run. 

Has your business gradually increased 
to the great extent at which it now is ? — 
Yes, for about the last four or five years it 
has. 

^ March 30, 1 810. 

Henry Thornton, esq. in the Chair. 
John Whitmore, esq. the Governor, and 
John Pearse. esq. the Deputy Go- 
vernor of the Bank of England, called 
in together ; and examined. 

Does not the unfiivourable course of ex- 
change with foreign couniries tend, even 
under the present restriction, in some de- 
gree to render its continuance and prolon- 
gation necessary, in so far as that neces- 
sity may depend on the proportion of 
specie in the coffers of the Bank to the 
amount of its notes in circulation ? 

Mr. WhitmorCn — ^In my opinion the high 
price of gold bullion abroad, does make 
It necessary to continue the restriction ; 
but I have already observed, that the low 
state of exchange has not operated before 
the rvjstriction to drain us of our guineas to 
any material extent. 

Mr. Pcarse, — Undoubtedly it does, as 
fdr as regards tlffe supply of the public 
wants with a circulating 'mediom, as it 
would not be possible for the Pank to 
continue that supply if the Restriction Bill 
were removed, w'hitst the foreign ex- 
changes remain so unfavourable as at 
present; a profit of from ten to fifteen, to 
twenty per cent, upon converting guineas 
into bullion, would be too great « empta- 
tion to allow any to remain in Vue Bank, 
as''long as a Ban!: note remainedrin circu- 
lation. The Bank would inevitably be 
driven to the 'necessity of calling in its 
notes, or in other words of reducing its 
advances on bills, &c. which would pro- 
duce thai distress w hich the Restriction 
Bill was pfesed to prevent. 

In case the Bank was now op<tn, and 
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the exchanges \vere as they are now^ and derangement of our commerce, to 
the price of gold also, should you be of the opening without an 3 frisk of a ^^rnfind 
opinion, that the Bank ought to restrain for dpecie being then made for the pur- 
the amount of its discounts in considera- pose of profit in exporting it to foreign 
tion of the drain of gold which woifld countries ? 

result from those circumstances ? | Mr. IV/ntmoT ^. — lA my opinion, wc 

Mr. Whitmore.^li" the Bank ekperi- could not restrain ihe amoinit of discounts 
enced a drain of gold, they would pa\^ a on the Bank, without so materially affect- 
very great atte ntion to the description^^ ing the trade and revenue of the country 
persons to whom they afforded the dis- be a’dvisable to wait the 

counts, and so far their caution would tend period of peace, when I should hppe that 
to diminish their total amount of dis- the question will be considered in the 
counts. most ample and impartial manner ; and 

When you state, that the presefnt high that as w^e may have good reasoir to ex- 
price of gold abroad would occasion a pect the demand of gold bullion on the 
drain upon the Bank, and that it was continent would cease, and the trade of 
never so high before the restriction as to the country allow of the free importation of 
occasion such a drain in any material de- the articles, the Bank might be enabled to 
gree ; is not the course of.exchange with resume their cash payments without in- 
foreign countries the only crjjterion by convenience, or a prospect of their not 
which 5 mu judge of the high price of being able to continue them, 
gold abroad ? Suf>pose the measure be determined 

Mr. Whitmore , — The high course of ex- upon by parliament, of the opening of the 
change upon foreign countries is not the Bank at a distant period, should you think 
criterion^! judge from, but the notoriety that in the event of the exchanges conti- 
that the gold coin of this country is nuing the same or nearly the same, some 
bought up in order to be exported. restriction of the Bank issues ought to 

Mr. Pearce.— The course of exchange take place with a view to prepare for the 
certainly is the criterion. opening? — Provided it was imperative 

Do you believe that the refusal of tlie upon us to open, I should think a restric- 
Bank to discount for persons stispected of tion of the Bank issues Would be ucces- 
being concerned in/he unlawful traffic of sary, notwiihstanchng the fatal conse- 
meiting down or exporting guineas, quences that might arise from it iot’^hi^a 
would in point of fact prevent such un- merce and revenue of the country.. 
lawful traffic, so long as the market price Mr. Pearsc , — Ip the contemplation of 
of gold should coiftinue so high above the the removal of the restriction bill at any 
Mint price as t« afford a profit on such definite period, it would become necea- 
traffic ? sary for tht! Bank to regulate the amount 

Mr. Whitmore . — 1 believe our refusal to of its issues, with a reference to the 
discount tends to lessen though not lilt(»- course of^ excl ange wi h foreign dbun- 
gether to pi-^vent it. tries; but while- tbai exchange continues 

Mr. Peurse . — Wfth the best intentions unfa vu nr able, (an event as arising out of 
on our part, I am not oropirium that such life balance ^ a’^'inents not within tho 
refusal ca^i prevent it. ^ control or influence of the Bank) 1 cannot 

If arty peried were now fixed upon, see that any regulation within |he means 
though a di.jtant onc^ sucl>for instance as of the Bank would, in the event of an 
one, tw^o or three years for the termina- opening, effectually preclude the risk of 
tion of the restrict ion, should you not be a demand for specie being then made for 
of opinion, as a Bank director, that it the purpose of profit in exporting *it to the 
would \\be^me necesary for the Bank confinent. . • ^ 

gradu^ilj^o diminish the amount of iis Do yoq mean that in the event of its 
notes in circulation, and to regulate t^ie being enacted that the Bank should open 
amount cFf itj issues with a reference to at a future time, you shoiild deem it pro^ 
the course of , exchange \\ith foreign per to restrain t|i(^ Bank issues with a view 
countries; thereby on t*l)e one hand to prepare for that event, supposing the 
guarding as much as possible against ayiy exchanges lo cotitinue tm favour able • 

sudden and general embarrassment to the oannok say what would be my opinion in 
circulation of the' country, aijd on the such a case; as that opinim A^o«ld then 
ether, preparing itself in such a manner be guided ^by thei view that might be 
as might be least likely to pxxi^oce any taken by the collected sense of th^ whole 
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%irQiCtion, arising out of such circum- Do you not believe it^irtpossible, that 
dances as might yien prevail, the course of exchange should continue at 

Supposing the Bank paper to pe di- its present unfavourable rate for any 
minishcd, as you suppose that it possibly length of time, if thp restriction of the 
might in the contemplation of th^; event cash payments of the Bank, were re- 
ef the opening of iFhe Bank, do you not moved .J 

conceive that such dia?inution would tend Mr. Whitmore . — I should think it very 
in some degree to lower the general price likely to continue as it is now, il*the trade 
of commodities ?— As long as it only the country and the price abroad were 
passes as a circulating medium*J.jJb^./ ' also to continue as they now are. 
npt. " . Mr. — It would or would not con- 

Do you conceive that a very consider- tinue, according as the trade of the coun- 
able reduction of the amount of the cir- ‘ try aiid its political expences would ope- 
culating medium, would not tend in any rate. « 

degree to increase its relative value com- Then you do not believe that the fa- 
pared with^commoditics, and that a con- cility which would he acquired of obtain- 
siderable increase of it would have iv) ing guineas by the removal of the re- 
tendency whatever to augment the price striclion upon the Bank, would operate 
of commodities in exchange for such cir- upon the rate of exchange with foreign 
culating medium?— -It is a subject on countries? 

which such variety of opinions are en- Mr. Whitmore , — In whatever extent the 
tertained, 1 do not feel myself competent guineas and the bullion ndght be ex- 
to give a decided* answer. ported, it wmuld operate to ^he improve- 

In your examination of the 21st inst. ment of the exchange, like the exporta- 
ymu stale, that an excess of country bank tion of any other commodity, 
paper can only obtain w^hen issued other- Mr. Pea^'se . — I concur in that opinion 
\>ysc than as representing securities arising with the governor. 

out of real transactions, and payable at If a person abroad sends a bale of 
fi.xed and not distant periods; and yet, goods to this country which cost there 
m your examination of the 23d, you lO)^. in specie, does he not calculate the 
state, that this paper must always circulate value of the bale according to the amount 
at par, or it would return upon the parlies lie can receive for it in this country ? 
^iTsatdissue it: can there then be any per- Mr. IJ hitmorc.—l ?!o not bel?eve that 
maVientexccss of country bank paper whil<’ j any ioreign merchant makes a calcula- 
it is .so exchangeable ? — In my answer of 1 lion of profit upon a single transaction, 
the 2l3t of March, I adverted to the causes ' but from the general result of that trade 
which might bo productive of an excess | he may be engaged in. , 
in the issues of country bank paper: in | But if the foreigner can receive lOO/. in 
my answer of the 2'3d, I meant to allude specie lor his goocls when sent into this 
to tire con.sequences which must incyitably, country, waiuld it not, independent of 
in my opinion, result from the existence the charges, make the exchange even? 
of such an excess. It is certainly possible, — If the import and export of the coun- 
vvere it important in amount, that the tiy were alike, the exchange would be 
country banks, by not regulating the even. • 

issues on the principle of the Bank of Eng- If, however, he receives 100/. in Bank 
land, might send fortli a superabundance note-:, and is upder the necessity of going 
of their notefc; but this excess, in my opi- to market for bullion! will he the foreigner 
nion, would no sooner exist in any lua- not rate his goods 20 per cent, higher, the 
terial degree, than it w^ould be coricctcd diHerencc in the price between them; and 
by its own .operation, for the holders of will he not invoice his goods 20 percent, 
such pap(^r would immefliately retjurn it to higher to bis correspondent act'jfdingly ? 
the issuers, when they found that in con- —I cannot conterfiplate a trade wiere the 
^^equence of the*over issue its value was invoices are made out with reference to 
reduced or likely to Ue reduced below the price of bullion. ' 

par : thus> though the balance might be If'^ this werfe the case, what prospect 
. slightly and transienriy disturbed, no should have of a rise in the price of the 
cwsidciable or permanent over issqe exchange ?— Never having weighed the 
could possibly, take place, as from tne.na- subject with any reference to the price of 
ture of things the amqunt of Bank not^s^n bullion, not prepared with an opi- 
circulation must always find*^ its Icve) In nion hoTV a merchant would act in suen a 
the public wants. ' cajte. * v 
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Is it not the pr^tice with tho Bank to inconsiderable degree compared witM 
keep the issue of their notes rather below what it was in the yeai/l804: 
the amount which the occasions of the incli4ed to think, that the cause of the de« 
public would appejir to require^ than to preciation being so much less now than 
allow any excess of their amount witb a ttwas|at the period alluded to is^ that 
view to profit? — 1 think I have|already there is greater confidence in the paper 
stated, that the Bank does not comply witli than there was aU that time; and there^ 
the whotb demand upon them for dis- fore the people take it with more freedom, 
counts, and that they are never indiicei^ and of course consider it of more> value, 
by a view to their own profit, to push their considei^ the paper currency 

issues beyond what they deem consistent ofjthis country as depreciated ? — Jdo not. 
with the public interest. ^ What are the grounds of that opinion 

Mr. Pearsc. — I agree that our praciioe ‘you have given, that the paper of Ire- 
is entirely consistent with the answer land is depreciated ? — Because i know that 
given by the governor. there are two rates of exchange in passing 

bills upon England; one rate fyr bills paid 
April 2, 1810. for specie, and another rate for bit U 

William Huskisson, esq. in the Chair. Bank of Irelwd notes; the 

present difference is from 2f to 3 per cent. 
William Coningham, esq. ‘called in, and against the Bank notes. 

examined. • J)q you mean, that when a bill upon 

What is the present state of the Irish London, which is pay abl^ in Bank of Eng- 

exchange ?—*The exchange from London land notes, is sold in Ireland, it sells at a 
to Dublin is better price if Bank of Ireland paper is 

lias it fluctuated since 1804-? — Yes, given tor it than if gold is given for it in 
very much indeed; it is a great deal lower Ireland ?— That is what I mean, 

than it was then. Is it customary for any bills to be drawn 

How is it in respect to foreign coun- from Ireland on London, which are di- 
tries ? — There is not any exchange be- reeled to be payable in London in gui- 
tween Ireland and foreign countries ; it is neas, and not in Bank of Enghand notes ? 
all done ihrougTi Kfigland. — There is no such custont. • 

Although the exchange between Ire- Is it customary ever to draw bills in 
land and England *has become more fa- London upon Ireland payable in Baitk^ofi • 
vourable to Ireland, as calculated between Ireland paper, and to sell those bills in 
those two countries, has not the exchange London for guineas at one price, they 
become so far unfovourable, as between being sold in London for Bank of Eng- 
England and foreign countries, as to com- land notes at another ? — I believe no such 
pensate, or nearly compensate, for the im- practice obtains, 

provement? — Certainly. Has the difference, which now is 2 or 

Do you not conceive, then, that a gK^en 3 per cei*t. been ever greater? — Much 
quantity of the present circulating me- greater; I have known the actual premium 
dium of Ireland, migfit exchange for about more than 1 1 per cent, 
the same quantity of thd circulating me- Are large sums paid in gold at the pre- 
dium of tfie countries of Europe, as in sent rate of 2f or 3 per cent, premium ?•— 
the yea» 1804, when the Irish exchange I believe not. , , 

with England w^as so particularly unfa- Does this practice prevail in many parts 
vourable ? — I think it’ would do so, or of Ireland ? — I should think it prevails 
nearly so. chiefly in the north. 

It appears from your evidence before Is there aii}" large quantity of ’guineas 
the Irish Exjyhange Committee, in the year circulating in those parts beljeve very 
1804, were of opinion that the considerobje. 

paper cun^ency of Ireland was then de^- Do you know whether all the rents are 
preciated,*and that this (depreciation w^as paid in gold ?— I believe ’not all, but the^ 
the cause of tfie unfavourable state of the greater part are.^ • 

exchange between England* and Ireland ; Does much paper also circulate in those 
are you of opinion that that paper is still parts ? — ^Yes^ c ermiijly, a very C Qnsi^ ei:^. • 
depreciated, and if so, to what circiim- able qiyxntity of paper, 
stance do you ascribe the improvi^nicnt in Is* there a regular aglo,w difference 
theexc^angebetween the twocolintries? — between pa^er and gold in the markets in 
I lhiQk%as still depreci^ated, b u^ i p a very the north of Ireland ? — ^Y es, there 45 . 
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I Has not the high price of bullion, which 
JfeanSvsobsisteOTfor about a twelvemonth, 
led to transmission of guineaaf from 
Ifeland to foreign parts, or to the melting 
dT guineas for the purposes of profit r- I 
^believe not ; arul there is“one proof of my 
opinion, the difl'erence of the price that 1 
have stated between paper and specie, is 
rather less Aow than it has been for several^ 
years past. ^ 

WouW there not be a profit on the 
transmission, or the melting of the guinea}!^ 
now circulating in the north of Ireland ? 
—I believe there would. 

Can you state whether many of those 
guineas are under the Mint weight ? — 1 
believe they are not; they are very par- 
ticular about weighing them. 

Do the bankers hold any of those gui- 
neas ? — I should think not any large 
quantities. 

Arc many of them sent hither ? — I think 
not. 

Has the fluctuation in the agio or dis- 
count between paper and guineas ia 
Ireland, been exactly proportionate to 
the fluctuations in the exchange between 
England and Ireland ? — ^Yes, it has, or 
nearly so. 

Has it had no reference to the state of 
exchange between England and foreign 
countries?—! do not* think it has; the 
' lea 3 on is, that the people in the north of 
Ireland'do not concern themselves with 
foreign cxch«anges, and. their attention has 
never been turned to the advantages of 
transporting guineas into foreign coun- 
tries. 

lif^a bill of exchange from London on 
Hamburgh will bring a highef* price in 
Bank of England paper than it will in 
guineas, will yon not say that the Bank of 
Kigland paper is depreciated ?-^Undoubi- 
edly it is, so fir as it is used in the foreign 
exchange! 

Do you attribute the low and steady 
rate of exchange during these last 3 or 4 
years, to the different mode that has been 
adopted in transmitting the funds of go- 
vernment frony-the one countiy to the 
other ? — I think tliat the regular ‘'and in- 
variable mode ihat has of late years been 
^^aiddpted of transmitting loans, has been 
tlie cause of keeping the exchange steady 
and moderate also. 

' former mode'tend'Co render the 

exchafige^ steadily unfavourable »":o Ire- 
land ?-^I thilik it contributed to it eon- 
fiderably, on account'of the great spccu- 
latipn ivhich it promoted by persons in 

' . 7 


London and Dublin, who, were dealers in 
exchange. 

Was not the effect of this mode rather 
to create great fluctuations within short 
irftervals, than either steadily to improve 
or to de 4 >ress the exchange ?— 1 think cer- 
tainly it was. 

You have stated, that there is a pre- 
m of 2 -f- to 3 per cent, in favour of 
gold, compared with Bank of Ireland notes 
in the north of Ireland ; do you not attri- 
bute this premium to the circumstance of 
rents being generally paid in gold in that 
district of the country ? — 1 think that cir- 
cumstance contributes very much to it, 
and another one, which k very material, 
adds to it also, that the people in the north 
of Ireland have been very little accus- 
tomed to paper circulation amongst them 
at all ; a»d therefore, from habit, they 
greatly prefer specie. 

Are the transactions which are paid for 
in gold to any great extent hi the district 
to which you have alluded, and is not 
the chief amount of transactions discharged 
in Bank paper ?— 1 believe that in some 
of the counties in the north of Ireland the 
greatest part of the transactions are dis- 
charged in specie ; Imt in other counties, 
wliere the amount is niueh greater, it is 
more in bank notes ; I mean the great 
trading towns, Belfast, and so forth. 

There being a premium of 2^ per cent, 
to 3 per cent, in favour of gold compared 
with Bank of Ireland notes, does not the 
same premium prevaildn favour of Bank 
of England notes, compa'^ed with the notes 
of the Bank of Ireland ? — I'he same dif- 
ference does prevail in favour of Bank of 
England notes. 

Are not the linens of the north chiefly 
purchased in specie id several niarkc ts ? — 
They are purchased in sev^^ral markets 
almost entire, ly for specie; but* I think in 
other markets, and the greater •markets 
particularly, gveat quantities of linens are 
paid for in bank notes. 

You have said, that the payments of 
rent in specie is the cause of the premium 
on guineas in the north of ? — It 

contributes to it. 

, Do you conceive that the demand for 
guineas for the* purpose of, paying rent, 
and for purchases of linen, can materially^ 
alter the real value of guineas ?— I think 
it is the sole, cause of the guineas being 
preferred to tlie Bank notes, that the Bank 
notes areyefused 6n those payments. 

Do Bani of England notes circulate to 
any extent in Ireland ?— -No, very few' 
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there ; but when they go for the purposes 
of Exchange, tbey do not continue in 
circulation there. 

♦ Is there any qnaplity of Bank of Eng- 
land paper sent to Ireland for the purposes 
of Exchange ? — I think not any (jpantity. 

Are not Bank of England notes*moie 
in demanS in Ireland, principally for the 
convenience of making small payments 
England, or for sale to persons whose 
business may require that they should 
speedily provide themselves with small 
sums in the currency of England, rather 
than for the adjustment of mercantile tran- 
sactions between the tw^o countries ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

What is the present state of exchange 
between Belfast and London r — I believe 
it is 7^ per cent for vspecie, ,or ’from Of to 
10 per cent, for Bank of Ireland notes. 

What is the present rate of exchange 
from Dublin on London ? — Eight per cent. 

To what doiyou ascribe the unfavoura- 
ble course of exchange which has now' 
existed for several months between Eng- 
land and foreign countries ?— I •believe it 
has chiefly arisen from an uncommonly 
great importation of goods into this coun- 
try during the last 12 months; and I 
believc’it has a]so been much increased 
by a great diminution of remittances that 
would have been made to this country 
from diftcTent parts of Europe, on account 
of their imports from the United States of 
America, if the embargo’ in America had 
not prevented the* usual shipments of 
goods from that country to Europe ; and 
also I am inclined to think, there was a 
considerable diminution of exports from 
this country in consequence of the orders 
in council \u En^l uid, the decrees in 
France, and liu* Ain«?ricaji embargo. ^ 

» Jprll 4, IS!0. 

WiLLiAiil llusKis^oN, esq. in ti\e Chair. 

Sir Francks Baring, Bint, called in, and 
ex. mined. 

Are you aw are di,a tiic f x hanges with 
the Cont ncnt,of Liiro])e, have bv^en greatly 
against I'or many months, as 

much as irom 15 to 20 per cent, and, 
that the market price of {l^old has been 
above the Mint price in nearly, the same 
proportion ?-— ( ertainly. r, 

Do you think the cxchnn^e.woidd have 
been so very unfavourabie if gold coin 
had been circulating' m tlr:s couni jy in the 
same manner as before the restriction 
bill ?— -The circulation con^s^gjaL p-^per 
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and of bullion, and the course ofVxv 
chan^ is the regulator of the one tM 

other fn all quiet and current times : by 
quiet times, I mean of peace; by current 
times, } mean war, free from restriction 
of every descrifftion Ibpon trade with to* 
reign parts. During the 7 years war there 
were no restrictioiia upon trade, the same 
operations to perform on the Continent of 
rGnwtiitt^ money from hence to pay for 
tha increased quantity of naval and mili- 
tary stores ; and yet iit no one instance 
‘was there a want of bullion. The same 
was the case during the Americaif war; 
through the whole of it there was no want 
of bullion. And therefore 1 think that if 
we could continue ounipayments in specie 
as heretofore, and there had been no res- 
triction upon trade, the course of exchange 
would not be unfavourable to the country, 
I therefore consider the two grcvit circum- 
stances w'hich aficct the .exchange to be 
the restrictions upon trade, and the in- 
creased circulation of the country inpaperj 
as productive of the scarcity of bullion. 

Supposing there had been no such re- 
striction upon foreign trade as you havl 
described, but that the suspension of cash 
payments at the Bank had conlintied in 
force, do you conceive that the increased 
circulation of paper to which you hare 
adverted in your former answer, 
have had the cfiect of raising the price />f* 
all commodities, and among others of bul- 
lion, and also of powering the course of 
exchange ? — The question extends much 
beyond what I conceive that stated be- 
fore ; I think that you cannot precisely 
define what is the cause or causes, J;>ut 
that I States the tw^o 1 have mentioned as 
I he most prominent, not that either the 
one or the other would produce any given 
effe-ct. • 

From what circumstances do you infer 
there exists a scarcity of bullion^ — From 
evtry information that 1 have ever re- 
( eivcil, or the opinion of any one person 
with whom I have conversed on the sub- 
jort. 

In what way do you coiWK'ivt that the 
increased* c’y'culation of paper conduces to 
the scarcity of butlion ? — The <»nc is ist- 
sned and substituted in the^room of the ^ 
other, which is .withdrawn, and which 
cannot be commanded by the holders of 
paper. • • * . 

Would not the removal of the restric- 
»ions upon tradetdimmish the fTr ice (iTbul-, 
lion .^-*-The removal •of the restrictions 
upon trade would produce an expoKtatioA 
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^ nMbtchandi 2 ei and facilitate the means above a century proves that the adminis* 
or^mjforting bullion. t tratioii of the affairs of the Bank has been 

opinion that any certam and wise and correct ; the public have been 
^equate provision can be made against satisfied, the country Has flourished, and 1 
an occasional excess of paper circulation am persuaded that the Bank of England 
in any country, and especially in a com- has proved a most important invaluable 
mercial country, where that paper is not instrument in promoting its jvosperity. 
convertible into specie at ‘the option of the XMs experience points out the only prin- 
boldcr?— In this country, if I mayiudgj^'^iple on which the public can rely with 
from experience, I should doubr 1 x 7 but confidence, namely, to return again to 
if the Bank conducts itself upon the sabie pa 5 Mnents in specie whenever it shall be in 
principles at present when they do not- the power of the Bank to do so. 
pay specie, as they did when they were Have not the improved methods of car- 
compelled to pay in specie, I should think ryirig 6 n dealings in mone 5 % contributed 
that it might be safely left to the disci e- very much to render a smaller quantity 
tion of the^Bank. of circulating medium sufficient for the 

What do you inWan by that experience commerce of the country, than wdicn 
in this country which leads you to doubt specie formed a considerable part of it r— 
It? — I mean that in the year 1797, and I have not sufficient practical knowledge 
some years previous to that, the issue of to enable me to judge. The want of specie 
the Bank notes was not more than 1 1 mil- may produce a reduction, unless increased 
lions sterling ; * I have seen a printed by other means. There are likewise 
paper, which has been laid before the causes which I do not thoroughly under- 
House, in which it is stated that the cir- stand, and which may render a smaller 
culation at present of Bank notes exceeds quaniity of circulating medium sufficient ; 

millions ; I am decidedly of opinion but 1 doubt whether the last can prove an 
that it is more than can circulate with object worthy of attention, 
safety to the general circulation of the Supposing the excess of the circulation 
country. of paper to be in a degree such as to in- 

Are you not aware that the issuing of crease the price of conr:nodities, would 
ubte*s under 5/, has .increased materially that increase of price produce any effect 
^^the^vhole amount of notes issued ; and do upon the foreign exchange, until it arrived 
y 5 u not believe that the amount of small to the degree so as to check the exporta- 
xiotes should be left out of the account in tion of merchandize r— An excess of paper 
cpmpanng the present '‘amount of notes in circulation will no doubt affect and raise 
circulation with that existing ut the period the price of the whole of the productive 
you have alluded to? — The small notes labour and industry of the country. The 
are equally paper, and they add to the proportion that is exported will partici- 
mas>s of Bank notes beftre in q,irculalion ; pate to the extent of its value ; and as 
they issue in the same manner in ex- the necessary consequence of high prices 
change for public or private securities : is a reduction on the^demand, it must ope- 
Jnstead of being left out in a comparative ‘rate decisively qu the foreign exchanges, 
view% I fear they rather tend to increase unless they are . supported, pr the fall 
the difficulty more than their due proper- counteracted, by an export of bullion, 
tion, because they cannot be withdrawn But until the demand or exportation is 
without an issue of specie to an equal checked, au ihereasKi of price w ill produce 
amount, and therefore stand in the front a beneficial effect on the foreign ex- 
cf ihebattle. ' changes. 

You hayc stated, that you conceive an Is it your opinion that the increased 
excei?s df paper circulation may be guard- capital of the country, whetl«:j^i‘ consisting 
jod against in this country, if the Bank of that which is commercial trading, 
^ Conducts itself under the restriction, upon w hether consisting of that which is agri- 
^ the same principles w|iich governed their cultural and belonging to« the*' public re- 
issues when they were Compelled to pay venue, does not require a proportionate 
in cash ; what do ypu conceive is the increase of the circulation of paper or 
*pV!llCi|f>le by which the Bank should now specie ?*— If the public revenue or trade 
fegu]SL,te4tsjy^sues, as well as the best cri- required 1,000/. to be remitted to London 
terion by which to judgf of any excess, formerly^ and that 2 , 000 /. is required at 
the best corrective of tlrat evil ?'^ — Be- present, there must be an addition of 
fore tlie restriction, the experience of l, 000 /.'S*k'^aper. Such country paper 
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however (alway;i too abundant) arises 
from various sources and causes, and can- 
not be considered as a general rnedium of 
circulation. The only general circularing 
niedium, as a general represontati ve ryf’ 
huliiori at home, is B mk of E>)g!and 
notes, a^ui^which w ill admit of c<jrrect re- 
giila»ion, l)ecauMe they isiiue from a single 
source. Bank notes (1x3, the absence ol' 
specie)^ serve fc*r pocket nxoney, &.c. in 
the capital, and for the invaluable purpose 
of melting dc'wn, finally, the whole pro- 
duce of commerce, i rath;, agriculture, and 
public revenue into one general Yriass ; 
for which purpose a comparative small 
sum will serve to liejaidate a very large 
one, by repeating the operation several 
times in he course of a year. Tlie whole 
of the pul:>Iic revenue is. remitted to the 
Bank, where it liijuidatcs itself;, the re- 
mainder passes through a general exten- 
sive circulation, reqtnririg aid for its final 
extinction, arftl for which purpose 1 con- 
rc?ive that eleven millions of Bank notes 
is far more than sufficient. The subjects, 
of Government paper and the (Hscount of 
commercial bills, form separate questions. 

Do you conceive that the Bank of 
England will elFectually guard against the 
possibility of a^iy excess in the circula- 
tion of the country (as well their own as 
(he papejof country; banks) if they regu- 
late their issues by the demand for dis- 
counts of good bills founded on real mer- 
cantile tiansactions, as the occasions of 
the public may appear to require ? — It has 
been ascertained by long experience, that 
wherever paper has circulated urnler the 
powder or influence of Government on the 
continent, that it has failed. 'J ho pa*per 
of the Bank of Englaiul has stooii firm for 
above a century, ifnd flourislies at thij 
moment with unabated confi<knce. The 
power reposed in the Biiiik i^ great ; their 
paper is^the basis on winch the best inte- 
rests of the country j'csts ;• it is the .seed 
which serves to produce the whole of its 
commerce, tinance, agricultural improve- 
ments, &c. &c. Such a power may re- 
main wdih i^afety, so lung as the Bank is 
liable to^-dintharge their notes in specie, 
because that circumstance constitutes 
complete t;oupteraction tef any disposition 
(if it shoirld be, entertained) .to increase 
the circulation beyond a reasonable and 
safe limit, and, under that circumstances, 
things (foreign exchanges, &.c.) will find 
their proper level, life question is too 
general in speaking of good biWs founded 
^n real mercantile traasac^ ^ps , Slc, ; 
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there are many instance? of clerks Jtott 
worth I 100/. establishing! themsel\;e*8 
merchints, and receiving (since the re- 
striction) an accommodation from the 
Bank, discounting what is called good 
bills to tin* amount fprobably) of % or 
lO^OOOL ; such a (>p!Ti;.nd I am inclined 
to consider as cr<*ateyil by the Bank, and 
not arising out of a regular * course of 
tradt;|wucb as would exist if the restrictimi 
w’a%remf»vcd. This circumstance Js im- 
Pi>riant, if my opinion, that the circula- 
tion of the country cannot be perfectly 
safe until the restriction is removed, i« 
well founded. There is no information in 
what manner the Bank employed the pro- 
duce arising from eleven millions of notes, 

I must therefore suppose a case, and say 
four millions in bullion, four millions to 
Government, and three millions commer- 
cial bills. The circulation of Bank notes 
noiv amounts to 21 rnillioys ; deduct from 
(hence the bullion in its increased extent, 
to which it may be supposed to ainounk 
in consequence of the restriction, it vvi'l 
still leave a much larger sura to be em- 
ployed in public or private secufitieir. 
Public securities may create a temporary 
difficulty and embarrassment, which can 
easily be relieved by funding. • But if any 
embarrassment shall be ptoduced by an 
excess' of private securities, a reduction 
during the alarm is impossible, and aTf in-# 
crease for a time will become indispensa- 
ble, wdiilst the ej^cess of both or either 
will contribute to prolong the period of 
the restriction. I consider the opinion 
entertained by some persons, that the 
Bank ought to r|||ulate their issues by the 
public demand, W dangerous in the 'ex- 
treme,. because •! know by experience, 
that the demand for speculation can only 
be'limited by a Want of means; and JL 
think the Bank would not be disposed to 
extend their issues beyond thj;ce-fourrh 
parts of its present amount, if the restric- 
tion was removed. It may prove danger- 
ous to impose any positive restraint on 
the Bank by law or otherwise, fnf cases 
may and will arise when«i^ii excess wrill 
be proper^and that it w'ould be culpable 
to withhold it. But if the House shall be 
disposed to entertain an opinion, and wHIp^ 
pronounce it di^tifictly, I think the Bank 
may be left with full power to act under 
their responsibility. ^ 

BbwAfft) Wakefield, esq. called in, abd 
examined. ^ 

• * • 

Have the goodness to state to Com- 

r2Fj 





the observatioits which yoW have 
respecting^the circulation, 
as* well in paper as is gold and 
The general circulation ^ Ireland consists 
of, first, the issues of the bank of Ireland 
of three different descriptions, bank notes 
payable to bearer on rJemand, bank pojst 
bills, and dollars protnising pa)*nsent of six 
shillings* Irish, liave been issued to the 
amount of 200,000/. j^rivate bankera^notes 
payable on demand to bearer, and pri\{ate 
bankers post bills. The obligation of 
payment of all issues of private bankers 
18 in^bank of Ireland notes. I have ob- 
served, all private bankers as well in the 
country pajfts of Ireland as in Dublin, issue 
a vast number of post bills ; all their issues 
above three pounds are at seven days sight. 
^Eaceptthe two new banks lately eslahlish- 
ed at Belfast, and Mr. Brownlow^s bank 
at Lurgan, I know of no country banks 
the paper of whkh is payable in Dublin ; 
the consequence' is, that they are circulat- 
ed only within a given district from the 
place where they are issued, and the cir- 
culating medium of that district is confined 
to the issue of that particular Bank. 
Within those two or three years, the issues 
of all the Bank are in pounds, not in gui- 
neas. 1 understood, all through the South 
of Ir^eland, thatf persons employed by the 
merchants of Limerick, Cork, and Water- 
«f&r(h to purchase butter of the farmers 
through the country on commission, who 
jare commonly called butter factors, re- 
ceived a commission from the different 
bankers, for circulating their paper. 

Is not that the case with the corn factors 
too ? — I believe it is. ^observ^d m Ba- 
lina^Ioe fair, which I live akonded the 
la.st 2 years, that it has beeii attended by 
gentlemen from four Banks in the county 
yf Galway, who have given their own 
notes for any bills drawn upon Dublin, at 
sia^y-one days ; and it appeared to be a 
matter o^competition amongst them, wbo 
could give out the greatest quantity of 
their bank paper in exchange for those 
hills. -There is an act of Parliament, ora 
f^gulationcin Sjjime way, I believe, to pre- 
vent the*paymasters ofregimei^tsiromcir- 
eulating private pap^r, and they now re- 
..ceiye from Dublin natioiial4Q/. Bank notes 
which they break in tke country, and pay 
their respective regiments with the private 
paper of the district ip which they are. 
TWB^ptiyate bankers who issue ijjqtes tin 
Dublii^, chajige only fivfi per cent., dis- 
count upon their bills, the Iqgal interest 
of the country being per cent, i thafTa- 


tiopal Bank by charter arp confined, J^t tijr 
pay more than 5 per cent, and that. ^ 
rate they charge- Au opinion gener ' 
prevails, of guineas t being hoarded ; 4 
have only been able to collect a few ip- 
stancesc ; Mr. Morley Saunders, who pos- 
sessed an estate in the Queen’s county, 
which was lately out of lease, l^t it to the 
ifhmediaie tenants, taking born them a 
fine of one thousand guineas, which was 
paid by the tenants tp him in tarnished 
gold ; his rents have since been regularly 
paid with Bank notes. In the North I ob- 
served* tw’o prices asked for every thing, a 
papeir price and a metallic price. 1 had 
occasion to c^camine there the accounts of 
two agents of property belonging to gen- 
tlemen who were absentees from Ireland, 
wbo had stated to their principals, and 
afterwards to me, that they received no- 
thing but guineas for their rent ; I how- 
ever discovered that they supplied a shop- 
keeper in their neighbourhood with a small 
number of guineas on the day they were 
to receive the half-year's rent, and that 
when a tenant came with Bank notes in 
his hand, excusing himself from the pay- 
ment of guineas, saying that he had not 
been able to procure them, they sent him 
to this shopkeeper whom they had sup- 
plied with the guineas, ordering the tenant 
to buy guineas of thjit sho{)kee[)er, which 
were travelling backwards ana forw^ards 
from the agent to the shopkeeper the whole 
day ; and thus a very small number of 
guineas paid a large rent ; in fact, the 
agent through the shopkeeper receiving a 
discount upon the Bank notes wdiich at the 
end of the day he found in his desk. 1 saw 
an 'instance in the county of Clare, of gold 
being brought out. upon the arrival of a 
smuggling vessel, the master of which 
would not sell his goods for any thing but 
gold, and wljich paid form 24 hours 
in gold. • 

What was the d^erence between the 
metallic and paper price of commodities / 
— Seven pence in a guinea. 1 am speak- 
ing of last November. 

Do you mean to saj", that in all the shops 
in Belfast and other towns iojhe North of 
Ireland they have a paper and metallic 
price for the articles in whi<^ they deal 
I have observed it in all dealings which I 
have witnessed in the North of Ireland, 
particularly in the linen luai'ket, and the 
puifchaj^ of horsea, The pext article of 
circulatiug medium are unstampt.dojila]>8, 
1. beUev^^^enerally imported tram‘ laver- 
poohap^jg^ed by inidivi^^ * vary 
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in prtee according to tho price of silver^ 
they paraded from 4a. to 4e. llif. \ahile 
I was in Ireland. I understood the price 
to depend upon government buying them 
up for the army going abroad^ or the 
mand from England when the East India 
company^ ships were sailing. The *next 
object of circulating medium are Bank to- 
kens ; they consist of five-penny, ten- 
penny, and thirty-penny pieces ; six-ten- 
penny and one five-penny weigh a dollar ; 
or thirteen five-pennies, or two thirty- 

E cunies and one five-penny ; and they 
ave been issued to the amount of f)50,()()0/. 
British of the same alloy as dollars. 1 
consider them in the nature of exchequer 
bills not bearing interest, as the same act 
of Parliament which authorised their issue, 
obliged the Exchequer to. receive them in 
payment of revenue ; they are current by 
act of Parliament and not by proclamation. 
1 observed in the counties of Kerry, Clare, 
Cork and Liifierick, a considerable circu- 
lation of what is there termed silver notes, 
which are in fact promissory notes, for 
payment of small sums; it is directly con- 
trary to law, they are issued without being 
written on stamps, and are generally done 
in somp sort of way to evade the penaitle.s 
attached to the persons who circulate them. 
Throughout Ireland, except in the city of 
Cork, English shillings are not current. 

tke Chairman of the Bullion Committee. 
41 IHccadilly, 5th April 1810.^' 
** Sir ; Thihkiflg that I can give to the 
Bullion Commite^fe a more detailed and 
accurate account of the facts which have 
come to my knowledge, relating to the 
circulating medium of Ireland, in a letter, 
than it was possible for me to do in the 
conversation whicKi l}ad with the coip- 
mittee la^^ Wednesday^ I take the liberty 
of addressing you upon the. subject, leav- 
ing it to your judgment whether to sup- 
press or lay this letter, before them. 

The limited and inadequate circula- 
tion of Ireland is aided by various expe- 
dients ; and I will endeavour to give you 
a list of the items which compose the cir- 
culating rjiedium of . the sister island, 
and the means by which transfers arc 
e;f{bcted *witliout the infervention of that 
medium. * - 

l,^lsmes of the National Bank : — 
Which are partly.paper and partly tokens. 
Hie paper consists of notes payable to 
beatrer oh demand, dnd amour^ to 

; and notes payable to \>rder sereii 

days after sig^, which anjmint to 


stanip|d as tokens for six shillings iri^ 
curri^y, and amount to lt00fH)0L * 

** This last issue is partly a credit me- 
dium, fpr the dollar is worth only about 
4s. 3d or 4s. fid. f and* the difFerence be* 
tween this intrinsic • value and the sum of 
six shillings at ivh|ch they are issued, is 
completely a credit given by the public^ 
and rests syn the saihe foundation as an 
issue of paper. 

, I have not been able to fill*up the 
blanks with the amount of Bank of Ireland 
paper; but a return of that amount is rea-- 
dtly procured, if the Committee think it 
requisite. The total of both l^tanks is, I 
believe, about three millions. 

2 . — Issues qf private Bankers *The 
banking houses in Dublin, except those of 
Messrs. Latouche and sir Thomas Newco- 
men & Co. issue notes payable to bearer 
as well as the country bapks. 

** The issues of private bankers^ are, 
notes payable in bank of Ireland notes, 
and not in specie. 

Private bankers post bills are likewise 
made payable in bank of Ireland notea ; 
and as they require acceptance ten days 
before they arc payable, they are kept in 
a forced circulation. 

** The Lurgan, Londonderry, and two 
Belfast banks, make their notes payable 
in Dublin, as well as at their own hnusei^^ 
but nearly all the other private .bankers 
make their notes only payabl.e at the 
place whence they are issued. 

** The notes of both the bank of Ireland 
and of private bankers, are now for one 
or more pounds^ not for a guinea or 1/. 
2s. 9d. currency, as they were formetly. 

** AH private bankers are in Ireland 
compelled, by the 29 Geo. 2. cap. 16. to 
tdke out a licence, and prohibited* from 
trading; which has thrown the banking 
trade into the hands of a wealthier class of 
persons than it would otherwise Imre 
have been in. The prohibition against 
bankers trading, has deprived them^ of 
some of their means of forcing paper into 
circulation; but this ohitacie^ has been 
more than overcome by the increased ac* 
tivity and use of those left. 

" Private bankers hav*e, for a long time, 
regularly coUqpttd the specie in circula* 
tion, but on no occasion voluntarily issue 
it ; which has caused guineas to disappear. 
4rom •three provinces, and hei^tens the 
premium on them, ^e ascent eatablish- 
nient ofts^o bank^at Belfast threatms the 
same conteituences in the Norths 
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iio3f itsU /oF,|>ii¥ttcf.baii|4ers to 

buj^t^r fa^iorflUr iorn- 
pay ei^, and otl^r iJipal^rat -oo the fllnpunt 
*^1 the fjaper they can issue.^^ Though the 
.^payBiasitors of regiments are prohibited 
frptu thifci practice^ rand ctre supplied with 
baiih of Ireland notes* yet these.notes are 
exchanged for smaller opes by the coun- 
try banker^ and are thus withdrawn from 
circulation and replaced by private paper. 

At Bailenasloe Fair all paypients ^re 
made ih bills on Dublin at sixty-one days 
date; and although the business done 
there immense^ the Galway bankers at- 
Voqd, and arc ready to exchange these 
bills par for their own notes. 

The bunk of Ireland is restrained by 
their charter from taking a larger dis- 
count than five per-cent.; and those Dub- 
lin bankers who issue papei% discount at 
that rate in their own note? ; but the two 
banking houses which do not issue paper, 
charge the legal* rale of discount, w’hicli 
is six per- cent. 

Under this head of issues of private 
banks, I wish to add, that there is in Ireland 
a^circglation of forged notes, of w hich no 
one here clui forin an idea, and the amount 
pi* which it is impossible to guess, although 
it is known to be enormous; indeed so 
large as to deserve a place in every c; h 
culatiop of the amount of the circulating 
n^Iuui of the sister island. 

In the city and nelghhourhood of 
Dublin, bank of Ireland, and Dublin pri- 
vate bankc rs paper, constitutes the circu- 
h>ting uu-dium. 

Jidkenny, Wexford, Waterford, 
ycughall,*' idonnieil, F'ermoy, Cork, Mal- 
low, i^Liuie rick, Fkmis, Gafway, and Twain, 
|mvp priyate bankers, whose paper is the 
prevailing^ and in most instances jtiae en- 
]U^e,circuiatvrjg medium of their r^pective 
ni^ighi),QUihce»is. Each of these private 
have by them some qviantity of 
bap^‘ of ireiauii paper, which, however, 
when they can avoid "do- 
ing jlp. Ibey all draw' hi I Is, upon Dublin 
duys, which is a premium of 
,pe^-c^uU ; and one cause of their 
Pldy P‘‘yhog t^mr notes at tbeir own 
, banks, is to seTcure this profit. 

, ^?^,3.^P/wns5ory Notes, called Silver 
ill circul^iioc\ in the counties 
pf '^riy^.^imefiqk. Claret and Cork, in 
^mncct yipla]tion of the la\7, wfiich prohi- 
bits * ^ssue . of uotcj^ fpr sqiall ^siimsp 
art Jfiyised to cvjide the penalties 

to the issuers ^of such iip^es 

liablie. . 'They d^a\rn,^s if ill^y e 


#€ weigbffhilU ofeorn buyem, as liO* U*, 
or* bearing update previous to tbe.Ac|. 
The amount of tliis species of paper is in* 
considerable* o 

c 4. -rrJiilis of Exchufigc—G r e at I y aid 

transfejfs, and supply the place of circu- 
lating medium ; especially those drawn 
Qii Dublin, which pass from hand to hand 
till they fall due. 

5. — Tally JTayvwnis : — I'hcre is a con- 
siderable transfer of property and pay- 
ment for labour, in various j)aits of Ire- 
land, by tally between landlords and their 
tenants, the work of the L\tter being set 
against the rent, and prufjcrty of the former. 

0. — Guineas : — It is a general opinion 
that guineas are hoarded, and there are 
some facts, with w liich 1 am acquainted, 
that seem to support it. 

** Mr. Moriey fc^anders having let an 
estate in the Gucen’s County, for a fine of 
1,000 guineas and an annual rent, was paid 
the fine in tarnisheil gold hut the rent, 
which arises annually litiin tno produce of 
the soil, has invariably been paid him in 
paper. ♦ 

“ in October last, a smuggling vessel at 
Miltovvn Ma by, in the county ot Clare, 
had her wluno caigo, amounling in vaiuo 
to son:e huiuirod pouiuls, paid for in gui- 
neas in the course ol’ 24 hours. 

A gii l was tried at Tr im sunimer as- 
sises 1808, (or rohbing iier lather of SoO 
guineas, which he had hnirded. 

have been assured by severa), that 
they always lay by e«i’ery guinea they 
receive, looking upon them as a ivirity ; 
and 1 am sure that in consequence many 
affix an ideal value to coin. One person 
toid"ine he hrui borrowed hank notes at 
an interest of 12 per cent, with whiali to 
pay his rent, thougii he had gold by liim, 
vvhich he w'ould not part with. 

In that part of Ireland in vvliich gui- 
neas still circulate, two prices arc put on 
every article eflerei)^ for sale; and it is 
common to buy at tlie coin price an»l pay 
in paper, when the buyer pays in addition 
wdtat is called the discount, w hich how- 
ever is the premium of guineas. 

“ The (|uaritiry of gold in the North of 
Ireland has been much over-rated. 1 have 
known the agents of absentee pi4>prietors 
supply a shopkeeper with a few guineas, 
to sell to the tenants at a premium on tlie 
day^that dicir rents are payable, which, 
op tlie lepts being paid,/were again given 
to the slvmkeept^i'' to resell; and this 
^>pf^;aiip:i, ^0 the prodt pf the.a*geiit and 
the shopkeeper an{l t^e d^lniion of th^ 
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paWiCi has beepi repeated wuh the same " the •foregoing lttter> I hare 
gumeas several limes in one day. finedjmyself tp facts, as T wish 

** I have not heard of this trick any misled ing the Committee by conjeetum; 
where but in the JMorth, where it is sup- and ao not feel I can aid their researches 
posed guineas circulate, and the agents adi^ing any theory of my own to the 
pretend thsftlheir employers insist on be- facts Ihave stated foi* their consideration, 
ing paid ^heir rents in * 1 have, &c. Eowakd Wakefield/' 

The eftect is extremely oppressive to . • 

the tenants, and injurious to the land- , Ap 7 */l 5, IQIO. • . 

lords '' ^ . 

- i. ^Spanish Dollars - Aye imported , 
by individuals from Liverpool chiefly f and ^William Ikving, esq. Inspector*General 
circulate wititout a stamp at an uncertain Exports and imports, called in, and 

value, according 'ro their weight *and the examined. , 

market price of silver. Have you any reason to suppose that 

t >. — bank Tokens^A.r^. issued by the the oflicial value of imports fvpin the. East 
Treasury to the Bank of Ireland, who Indies and China, in the year ending 5th 
issue them to the put) le ; they are of of January 1 8 10, which is left in blank in 
siUu r, and ;\ie for 5d,^ lOd., and 30d. the annual account rcndeiedrsthis year to 
The a L whfcli makes it an ofience to parliament, will very materially differ 
coin i.niuii, diiecls hem to be received as to its amount from what it was in 
at; he Ex heqjer, and thus secures their former years? — There Js a considerable 
value lo the* public. They were stampt increase in cotton from the East Indifes, 
Bank lokens, because the bank had pre- but it is probable that the aggregate 
viously issued dollars so stamped, and it amount may be nearly similar to the 
was tlieieforc deemed a less«innovation. former years. 

They were issued for tlie above sums. Please to state in what manner ihe 
both as forming change for the stampt value both of imports and exports is com- 
dollar^ and to confine ihcir circulation to puted. — The value of both exports and 
Ireland. Th^se tokens are a sort of silver imports is calculated upon an official va- 
exchequer bills for small sums payable luation established a ceiftury ago, .which 
without interest, ^lul their amount is belter serves the purpose of a comparison 
955,000/. British ; they are not current of the trade of one year w^ith axfbtlf^j^ 
by the king^s proclamation like Mint than that of shewing the true b;;lance as 
coin. affecting the courses of exchange with 

9, — Copper Voin — Consists of pence foreign countriei^. 

and half pence.* There was a new coinage What do you conceive to be the proba- 
of (100 tons since the year 1 so t. Thirteen ble difl’erence between the official value 
of these pence represent a British shilling, of goods as stated by you, and the present 

10 . — English Mini Silvei' — is s^dom actual vfilue ?-^It would be difficult i 9 

seen, and not cu rciiL except in Cork and give an immediate answer; probably an 
its neighbourhood*; which I apprehend advance af from 45 to 50 per cent, may be 
arises from the frequent communication Jdded to the oflicial value of British go§ds 
with Eni^li.sh shipping. , exported, and very considerably more 

** 1 r.-^Iii the king's County, lord to the value of foreign goods imported. 
Charleville has issu^.d a •piece of copper Are West India articles less under- 
about the size and weight of a penny rated than other articles ?•— In the official 
piece, promising the payment of 18</. books thi^ are. 

every Tuesday in Tullamore ; which is How much less?— I consider* them as 
the currency of small payments in that rated nearer to the actu4Lvakie than any 
neighbourhood. other branch of the imports. 

it would be interesting to know ,the Do you mean that 45 or 50 per cent, is • 
amount Of giiineas which have passed be- the average amount of the under valuatiott 
tween thPis country and, Ireland, from of all exports, iif;luding West Indian, at- 
1804 to this time : the amount from 1797 ticirs r — I confine my estimate of from 45 
lo 1804 was given by Mr. Burrowes ta the to' 50 per«centf to British pro^duce and* 
Irish Exchange Committee in 1 vS04. •nianufactures exported only. 

• ** The colliers, whd used (jp make all Do you include West Imlian Micks in 
their payments in gold, now pay for their the? ariicleg imported ? — ^Yes, certaiiily. 
coals in biUsiif exchange. Do you consider the undervalnatiou of 



Ifeil 

ahidcs to bie ihuch" rirbi'e ^han 
59 pant, taking Wesi Isidian 
into th% estiitoatfe ?— Ido ; the 
ti6n Mronfd be irtill greater, if it '^ere not 
fbr those articled on' which thte official 
value apptoaches* nearer l5 the real value. 

How near to the real^value do West In- 
dian articles imported ^pproadi 
some instances they pxcetd the present 
prices, in others tliey are rather less; 
upon the whole they may be estimated 
at not more than fifteen to twenty per- 
cent, over the official value. 

Is gold or silver imported or exported 
hicloaed in your annual Account? — 

Bullion or coin are not included either 
in the account of goods imported or ex- 
ported, because there is no obligation on 
the part* of the importers to state the 
quantities imported ; we therefore do not 
inclurle the quantity exported in the com- 
mercial accounts of goods exported. 

Are there any other articles which, 
can be exported or imported without 
being stated to the custom-house ?— None, 
with the exception of government stores, 
wHich do not require an entry, not being 
Subject to duty. 

Are not stores sent on government ac- 
count, by persoijs contracting to send 
them, ' entered among the exports ?— 
W^ere they are charged with duty they 
affe, but not otherwise. 

Are they not generally charged with 
dtity ?— I’ believe a very small proportion 
of them are "charged with duty, the duty 
being only charged on such as are sent 
on account of individual officers. 

Are the stores taken on board mer- 
chantRlent and men of war sailing from 
this country, included m your account of 
exports ? — ^tores for the use of tffe crew 
are not required to pass an entry, con- 
sequently the searchers account of ex- 
ports delivered over to the inspector ge- 
neral cannot include any articles con- 
tained in the victualling bill for the sltip^s 
use. • 

Are all captured vessels included among 
your imports, Veil ship as cargo?— 
All prize ships and cargoes are Included, 
except Aey are applied to the use of go- 

When was the oficiaV value of goods ex- 
pOrtM and imported mady ?^In the year 
1696 , when the office of inspector ge- 
neral of exports and imports was ^^'esta- 
bHtlied/^smcis when there has been ho 
alteration. * e 

' stated, thaf probably c'onsi- 


deivAiy there thM from forty-five td 
per cent. XhdiiM' be added to the Officiil* 
value of goods iihporfed, in order to -glve 
the actual value, but that H is difficult: to 
sat how much'; could you furiiisfa atty 
toierablV estimate of the aih^Unt of the 
addition to be made in the coursebf a few 
days ?— It would be difficult to lurnish a 
tolerably acccurate account, inasmuch sis 
the actual value upon many great articles 
is not easily- to m supplied, there being 
a great variety in the qualitiOV of mahy 6f 
those anicles, and the propOrtroh of the 
several qualities not being known at the 
custom-house ; the accounts which I de- 
liver in contain a'number of general heads, 
and the articles under each nead are very 
various in their value. 

In the account delivered in by you up 
to the 5th of January ISIO, you state, 
that the official value of exports of British 
produce and manufactures amount in offi- 
cial value to 35,107,439/. ahd that the 
real value amounts to 50,247,761/.; how 
do you estimate that real value firom the 
official value ?— I estimate the real value 
of goods subject to duties ad valorem, by 
the declarations of the exporters on oath. 

Have you any means of ascertaining 
the real value of foreign merchandize im- 
I ported ? — I have no official means of as- 
certaining it, or any other rineans that 
could be satisfactory to the Committee. 

Has your animate of the difference 
between the official value and the actual 
value of exports being from forty five to 
fifty per cent, been fourided upon your 
actoal observation of the difiereitce be- 
tween the official value and the actual 
value taken from the declaration of the 
exporters in the course of several years, 
or -only in the last year — The prices of 
the goods have fluctuated in ^different 
years, but the difference between the offi- 
cial value and the actusil value of British 
produce and . nfanufbetures exported in 
the year 1 809, appears to have been from 
45 to 50 per cent. 

Vincent Stuckey, esq. called in, and 
examined. , 

In what branch of trade are you con- 
cerned ? — I am concerned in^ree coun- 
try banks, viz. Bristol, BridgeWatef, and 
L^gport, all in the county of Somerset. 

Do all tHdse banks jiisue notes ?—YcsV 

State to tfie Coniiiiittee the nature of 
their drcflfhtioii.— Their cireolatfon of 
cotrrse is ehiefly cohftned to the heljgh- 
bourhood frOfia toKezice they ^ isstied ; 
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conceivf iHy a ipore ex^ea- 
ipVf ^culation tbao saatiy oih^t banks, 
bei^se ei^ery nota, of wbata^ar vaJue, is 
made payable in l^ndon as well as at the 
place trom whence' it is issued* • 

Has the ainount of the circukition of 
those bwks much increased id late 
years ?— -We have only opened the Bris* 
tol Bank about three years ; from that pe^ 
riod, till within these six months, the cir- 
culation has been increasing ; now it is 
almost stationary. The Langport hank 
has been opened nearly forty years, the 
circulation of that has considerably in- 
creased within these last seven years. 
The Bridgewater bank has been opened 
about seven years, and the circulation of 
that continued increasing for first six 
years. 

It therefore appears that the circulation 
of those banks has considerably increased 
of late years ; has it been within your own 
observation • that other banks in the 
the same district have increased in their 
circulation in the same proportion ?— -We 
know but little of the increase of circula- 
tion of other banks, and we conceive ours 
in a considerable degree to have arisen 
Grom an increased credit and the libera- 
lity with whi^h we have treated our cus- 
tonifirs. 

Do you think th^t the increased circu- 
lation your notes has tended to diminish 
the circulation of other paper in their vici- 
nity, or do you not think that other banks 
have also added tso the amount of theirs ? 
— It is very piobable that other banks 
have added to the amount of their circu- 
lation; but we conceive ours to have 
arisen, and to continue, for the reasons I 
have before stated. 

Have you the* means of knowing 
whether there has be&i any material in- 
crease in*tbe number of bai^ks in Khe west 
of £n^nd, and the amount of the circu- 
lation of the paper ^of country banks in 
that district during these few years last 

S et ?— There is no doubt but a very con- 
erable increase has taken place in the 
number of banks, I cannot speak so pos- 
tively as tp their circulation ; but al- 
though many banka have been openedjn 
our imutedigte neighbcAirhood, we have 
not found* our qwn circulation decreased. 

Is ft the practice of the' banks in your 
district to issue notes upon real security 
upon mortgage ?~We are. not fond of 
lepdin^ upon morigagt, and seldom do it; 
wU g^per^ly issue bur notes by discount- 
mg biUSii^r by leading cash for a 


shoord 


to ajpicttlturifts upon \l^fM 
own^ecurity,. or th« ihes| uiidibr w 
circignstaoces we mightr think proper! 

Dp country banks find it ujecesssary to 
keep a deposit of Bank of J&ngland notes 
in proportion to tb€f issues of their own 
pap^, and to Ihe probable demands 
which may b& m^e upon them for the 
payment of that pap^r ?«— W e*bave hither- 
to kept Jbut a smalf quantity of Bank of^ 
England notes, but a large propprtion of 
^guineas. 

Have you lately found any material in- 
creased oemand for guineas ?— At Bri^l 
we have found an * increased demand, but 
very little increased at Bridgewater or 
Langport. 

Ifo guineas to any great extent ctreu- 
culate in the w^est of England ?<^1 should 
imagine not ' to any considerable extent. 

Do you know whether Bank of England 
notes circulated in the ^country have in- 
creased or diminished since 1707 ?— -1 
have no means of ascertaining that fact; 
but the circulation of Bank of England 
notes is very small, the people in tha 
country generally preferring thenateaof 
country bankers, whom they conceive to 
be men of responsibility in the country. 

Is it not your interest as a banker, to 
check the circulation of Bank of England 
notes, and with thpat view do you not iw* 
mit to London such Bank of £fig;14»d 
notes as you may receive beyond the 
amount which you may think it prudent 
to keep as a deposit in your coffers - 
Unquestionably. 

You have stated, that you have a con- 
siderable deposit of guineas ; would you 
give gumeas in exchange for your own 
notes to any stranger who might require 
them?^Wc should not give them guineas 
fbr the whole of the notes, but we.ocr- 
tainly should give them some^and at'this 
present time. • 

Do you at present receive in the cur* 
renity of your trade many payments in 
guineas ? — At Bristol very few, at Bridge- 
water and Langport vve frequtetly re- 
ceive them. ^ 

What is the principle by which you re- 
gulate the issue of your notes ?— We al- 
^ys keep assets enough in London, c<lti- 
ilting of stocl^ exchequer bills and pther 
convertible property, sufficient to pay the 
whole of otir poths in circulatiop^ * • 
• Supposing that the amount of the notes 
ofihe Bank of England vfcre tq 
riaHy dim^ished, ris it your opinion tbaft 
the notes^ of country banks would take 
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tlim plMe ?-— As & matter of opioAn, I 
stoutfl imagine that in those pa^s of 
EnghKTd where kank of England iiotes 
circulate, if they were to be withru’awn 
tbeir places would be immedfiately^ filled 
up by the notes of cbuntrjr banks ; and I 
wouid illustrate this opinion by the exam- 
ple of the county of Ls^ncastcr^ where the 
notes of the Bank of England are the chief 
circulation for small payments. © 

Has it been a subject upon which you 
have formed any opinion^ how the circu-, 
lation of paper generally throughout the 
kingdom has affected the nominal price 
of commodities ?— I have always paid 
some attention to the subject, and lately 
particular attention, and it does appear to 
me that the increase of paper circulation 
has tended to increase the price of com- 
modities ; but I think that increase to 
have arisen chiefly from the increase of 
the circulation of^Bank of England paper. 

What different effects, in your view of 
the. case, arise ^rom the paper of the Bank 
of England and country banks ?— I think 
the Bank of England have been the means 
of*^wiog facilities to circulation, which 
not have been done by country banks to 
the extent it has been done by tive Bank 
of England.. 

Is it your opiiiion that a country bank 
regulates its issues in*» proportion to its 
. 4 de}>ostt 8 of Bank of England notes or spe- 
cie ?— We regulate ours by ihe assets we 
have in London (as I have before stated) 
to pay them, without much reference to 
the quantity of Bank of England notes or 
specie which wp have, although we al- 
ways keep a quantity of both of the latter 
in our coffers to pay occasional demands 
made in the country. 

Is it your opinion that country banks ge- 
norally keep any great proportion of their 
funds, whether consisting of Bank of 
England qotes f>r specie, in the country r 
-—1 cannot speak positively as to the 
practice of others, I can only speak jts to 
our own, 

9, IS 10. 

Henky Thornton, esq, in the*Chair. 
John Henton Tritton, esq. a Partner in 
the Banking-House cf Barclay Sc 
called in and examined. 

• ,Can ypu' state the nuHi hereof country 
banks in 17^97, and at subsequent periods? 
^It appears from the evidence of Mr. 
EUison, before the Committee of Secrecy 
in 1797^that there were then ; in the 




year 180S, I observe th«/e wejr^ 
thing more than 600, and it 
the list lately published that Iperb' are 
now 721. « \ 

Can you state whether many of those 
are different branches of the same princi- 
pal batik?— I am not able to distinguish, 
but I apprehend it in a degree to be the 
case. 

Have you any means of judging of the 
amount of their circulation ? — I can only 
conjecture, as I have not any means of 
judging of the amount of their circula- 
tion, but it is prob »bly not an unreasonble 
supposition that it may amount to as much 
as twenty millions. 

On what do you found that conjecture ? 
— Estimating the circulation of each at 
the average aiuount of about 30,9001, the 
total ^vould be what 1 have stated ; I am 
aware, however, that there are several 
country banks which issue no notes, but 
many issue considerably more than that 
sum. 

Do you include Scotland in your esti- 
mate ?— Yes, I do. 

Can you guess what proportion of their 
paper may consist in one and two pound 
notes ?— I am not able to form an opinion 
on that sulqect. ^ 

Or under five pounds ?— I am not able 
to form an opinion as to the propqrtion. 

Do they not issue an increasing quan* 
tity of optional notes, that is, of notes pay- 
able either in London or in the country ? 
—I have no doubt they do. 

Do you conceive thatothe quantity of 
Bank of England notes circulating in the 
country has been diminished, through the 
increase of country bank paper ?— I con- 
cieve it has. 

Do you think the stack of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, kept by country bankers, is 
somewhat diipinisKed ? — 1 have not the 
knowledge of it. 1 should imagine that it 
was so, but it is only conjecture. 

Can you state whether the new country 
banks are as respectable a class of people as 
the old ones ? — I should consider that se- 
veral of those which have lately been es- 
tablished consist of respectable persons. 

Have there been many failures among 
them? — 1 do not think theije hkve been 
many, there have been sogie. 

Do you conceive that the quantity of 
bat\k of England notes held by Tendon 
bankers, in order to eftect their payments, 
has incrieasetl in the same degree with the 
amount of iheir payments during the last 
few years ?TrTlt * would appy^^r to me pro- 



b<t>|ir th^w ^aantity of bank notOs-ij ihg canKi^ s6 o'as^^^'^asl^tifduce pei^ns*« 
held By the bankers was greater thin for- to bofrew thOih’for tK^ pijfi^!^ 
meriy. bc^that it win lOSs in proportion to ous specutafionsj — ^ nW'Aot' pfenared to' 
the quantity oPbusiiless done* give an answer to that questioA, ^batjb^r- 

Bo yOT conceive that the ndmber cflT sons with whoin.1 ai^ conheeted 
traders in London who employ Kaiijcers^ votir to take soOh paper only as is foiihd^d ' 
bas inucb^ncreased ? — I should think that on real mercantile trai^actiohs. 
it was increased^ and that rather consideB- I? thoi^e issties^of* notes were less^ ird^^ 
ably, you of opinion that it.would tend £o ioWir 

"Do you mean that there are fewer pri- the price •of commodities ?-i-I think sdch' 
vate individuals, both traders and others, eff^t is to be expected. ' ♦ ' 

who keep any quantity of Bank of Eng- . Could the country banks issue as muili" 
land notes at home ?-— I presume there paper as they now do, ifthcy whre^able' 
are fewer who keep considerable sums at to be called upon to*pay in gold as’tfefOre 
home. the restriction I think they certainly 

. Do you apprehend then that the quan- could not. 

tity ot Bank of England notes employed Will you state the gjrounds on which 
in the metropolis by other persons than you think they could not F— I think there 
bankers is much reduced.?— I should would not be a possibility of oRtaihihg- 
think that the quantity is not less, be- gold to answer the demands to which they * 
cause of the greater diffusion of wealth would be subject. 

generally, and the diminished circulation Supposing the Bank to be open, would 
of specie. • they not obtain gold from the Bank in 

Hare there many country banks been whatever <legree they had occasion for it f 
lately established in the neighbourhood of —Certainly they would. 

London, where Bank of England notes an- Would they have any greater difficulty ^ 
tecedently circulated ?— I consider that in obtaining gold than they now have m 
to be the case; that there are additional obtaining BankofEnglandnotes,suppos- 
banks^ established in the vicinity of Lon- ing a run to be made upon them ?— I ap- 
don is*a fact, jgid I imagine that Bank of prehend there would be no other thsin the' 
Engiand notes have heretofore circulated increased difficulty of carriage, and* the 
there, that thqjse of the banks so expence attending it. > 

established are now substituted for them. Would they not be more liable to aVqn,* • 
Are not guineas much more seldom inasmuch as persons holding theis notes, 
received in payment lately than they have in case of an alariy, would be more eager 
been heretofore ?-2-Certainly. to exchange those notes for gold than 

Are there noh several country banks they now are to exchange them for notes 
which keep accounts at your house?— of the Bank of England? — I have no 
Yes, there are. doubt that effect would take places 

Are their transactions in general nftich Supposing no alarm to take place,* do 
increased withii^ these few years ? — i you not conceive that any excess in 
think they are cSslderably. * ^ quantity of country bank holes which 

. Are the notes they Rsue, which come m&y be pushed into circulation, is now 
under yoSr observation, parycularly opti- removed by an application of the holders 
onal notes, of much greater amount than to exchange those notes for Bank of ^Eng- 
a few years ago ?-^\es; they are. land notes or bills on London, in the sartte 

Is it not the practice of 'the country maniicr as a similar excess would be pre;r 
banks to remit you bills and to draw vented by a demand for guineas or for 
against them ? — ^Yes, it is. bills on London, in the event of there be- 

Are not such bills many of them bills ing no suspension of catJtyjayments ?— I 
which have been sent from, other parts to incline to .think that is not so re.slrained, I 
discount ?— ^Many bills which are remitted conceive that there is country bank paper 
to us ara sqph as I believe have been in circulation to a larger amount then 
sent to them from other parts for that tUfcre would be if payments were made in 
purpose. ’ ’ gold ; I mean, for example^ that if twenty 

Are any such bills drawn in London million of country bank paper^ is now , 
upon another house in London ? — 1 have k^soed^ and that gold went into circnla- 
no doubt of it. . • 4 ^ tion, a less sum in gold and in*notits than 

^ Are you of opinion that tliK issues of the amount of the whole paper nofv in 
country imtes^endor the facility of obtain- woul4 be sufficient. . ^ 
voc. xyiu^Appcadix, , G) . 
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^ ^faat inducement has the hddj^ of a 
cQjmtky bankno^.e to exchange thEt^ouii* 
tnr bank note in his possession for asBank 
of England note ?— -I conceive that he has 
no inducenient except want of con^dence 
in the country ban6^ unless he may have 
occasion to make a payment at a castance 
where the notes of the bajak in ‘question 
are not negotiable, c. ^ 

The Bank restriction now Ckisting^ if 
the notes of the Bank of England wisre 
reduced one half in amount^^ow would 
it aficct the country banks ?^I do not 
feel pi'epared fully to^ answer that^ but it 
is to be inferred, I believe, that they 
would feeio a necessity to abridge their 
issues. 

Do you know if the Bank of England 
notes have increased or diminished in the 
country considerably since the restriction ? 

‘ —I do not know that sufficiently well to 
answer the quei^ion ; but I conceive that 
inasmuch as the same regard is not paid 
to the effect which an increased quantity 
may have on the public welfare, in the 
issues of private paper, it is so far at least 
susceptible of more inconvenience than is 
likely to result from those of the Bank of 
England, particularly as in all cases the 
same regard may not be had to the faci- 
lity gf converting into money the securi- 
ties on which it has been issued. 

^ What different effects, in your view of 
the case, arise from the paper of the Bank 
of England and the country banks ?— I do 
not feel competent to give an immediate 
answer to so extensive a question. 

Supposing that the amount of the notes 
of the Bank of England was to be mate- 
rially diminished, is it your opinion that 
the notes of the country banks would lake 
their place ?— I presume not. 

^Supposing the issues of the Bank of 
England to be diminished one half, what 
effect woijld that produce upon the gene- 
ral confidence and credit of the country ? 
—It would be very injurious; and it 
would be very difficult, if not impo^ible, 
to conduct the affairs of the metropolis, if 
the large nptes jyere to be diminished in 
that proportion. ^ . 

Would that^effect take place, supposing 
\jie diminished ‘quantity of ^nk notes 
were supplied by a corresponding quan- 
tity of gold ?— I do suppose in a very 
considerable degree it would j^because the 
Targe payinents in business^ have nol^ hereiT 
toforejpeeii m^ffe in gold. 

^ Supposing the circqlaucm of the coun- 
try, whether consisting of paper dr of 


gold, to be tery materisdly dhnlaiihefi. In 
a greater:pr<q>ort«on even than has been 
etated in the former question, would tiot 
individuals concerned*^ in trade find out 
setoe other method of carrying en their 
inter^hdhge, so as to remedy the iiicmi-* 
venience that would result from such a 
diminution of circulation ?«->i4t is a ques* 
lion which 1 have not contemplated. 

Jeremiah Harman, Esq. Director of the 
Bank of England, and General Mer- 
chant, called in, and examined. 

Please to state what you conceive id be 
the principle by which the Bank of £ng- 
Jand* regulates the. extent of its issues ; 
do you conceive it to be their practice, 
for example, to discount bills to the ex- 
tent to which they are required, supposing 
the bills to be good, and to appear to be 
for real transactions, and the party apply- 
ing to make application for no more than 
a reasonable amount, or do' you take at 
all into consideration the state of the ex- 
changes, and in any degree diminish the 
total amount of discounts sdibrded, and 
consequently also the paper issues when 
the exchanges are particularly unfavoura- 
ble ? — One of the first objects we have in 
view is the solidity of the paper brought 
in, and although we have no precise 
limit, we constantly keep in view jhe ag- 
gregate amount, as well as the amount of 
every individual account With regard 
to the other part of the question, though 
the state of the exchanges is constantly 
watched, the amount oAour disepunts is 
not regulated with any reference to that 
circumstance. 

In saying that you have an eye to the 
total amount of the disqgunts, do you not 
mean that you have ^Jn eye to the total 
amount of the paper in circulation ?— Cer- 
tainly, the paper in circulation under the 
difierent heads. ^ 

Do you not mean Jhen that you endea- 
vour to keep the total amount of paper at 
nearly its accustomed standard, allowing 
for particular variations at the periods m 
the dividends ?— The calls for paper ne- 
cessarily vary periodically. 

Do you conceive that the diminutioii of 
the paper of the Bank would, either im- 
mediately or remotely, tend to an im- 
provement of the exchange ?— None what- 
ever. 

Was it not the practice of the Bank, an-* 
tecedently to the restriction of the oash 
payments,^ 4io lessen in some degree 
amount of its imes, when js materiil ^de- 
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n^mi for goiiieas was made upon it ?— -It 
Km been occasionally^ and at one period 
in fwrticular, according to my view of the 
sul^ect, it accelerated very much the mis- 
cluef which ensued. - t 

Was not the case in which that mischief 
resulted, case of a run made upon the 
Banlc for guineas, in consequence of an 
alarm in the country, the exchanges 
being then unfavourable ?— Certainly, at 
the time to which I allude there was a very 
great alarm iii the country, and the ex- 
changes were above par. 

Do you do not mean then that the di- 
minution of discounts increased that 
alarm ? — The diminution of discounts, and 
consequently of Bank notes, increased 
that alarm, and I think consequently in- 
creased the run. 

Supposing a demand to be made upon 
the Bank for guineas in consequence of 
the high price of bullion and an unfavour- 
able exchange, there being nevertheless 
no alarm in the country, do you conceive 
that a limitation of the Bank paper would 
in iii» manner increase the #drain ?— I 
think, in as much as it would occasion dis- 
tress in the public, it would probabl}^ have 
that effect. 

Sup'posing the Bank to be now paying 
in cash, and tfie exchanges as well as the 
price of bullion to be as they now are, 
and consequently a* drain upon the Bank 
for guineas to take place, would it be yqpr 
opinion that the Bank ought to diminish 
its paper or not ?•— 1 am decidedly of opi- 
nion that it woujd and ought to make the 
Bank very cautious. 

Do you not mean by caution, that it 
ought in some degree to restraia its 
paper, and that such restriction of the 
paper might tend So lessen the drain ? — 
That must depend Very much upon cir- 
cumstances. 

Supposing the Parliamenl to enact that 
the Bank of England should again pay in 
gold at a distant pdribd, say one, two, or 
three years, would it be your opinion that 
the Bank ought to resort to the measure 
of restraining its issues, as a means of pre- 
paring itself to meet that event, supposing 
tlie exchaifges and the ‘price of bullion to 
coniinuo as they now ^re ?— I conce4ve 
that they ftiust necessarily, if the ex- 
changes were tb continue us they now are, 
which, however, I deem barely within 
possibility. • * 

Do you not conceive that an augmen- 
tation of the quantity of Baii|pbf England 
lends to increase the, price of couT- 


mo4itils, and n diminution of tbeir quan- 
tity tolVeduce it?— 'An augmentation** of * 
the paper currency fl^lirally perhaps 
may, but, as far as ( have been able to 
consider the subject, not so greatly as is 
generalfy supposed ; I See very fewsymp- 
toms of it. • 

Do you not apprehend that there is m 
disposition in persons kjeeping accounts at 
the Bank,^o apply fcfr a larger extent of 
discount than it is on the whole expedient 
for the Bank to grant ?~Very many do, 
and we treat them accordingly. ^ 

Do you not think that the sum total ap-> 
plied for, even though the accommodation 
afforded should be on the security of good 
bills to safe persons, might be* such as to 
produce some excess in the quantity of 
the Bank issues if fully complied with ? 
—I think if we discount only for solid 
persons,* and such paper as is for real bond 
fide transactions, we cannot materially err. 

Supposing you were to*affbrd your ac- 
commodation at four per cent, instead of 
five per cent, interest, the current interest 
being five per cent, would there not be 
danger of excess ? — Perhaps so. 

Does it not then follow, that, providea 
money is now worth something more than 
five per cent, and being in general diffi- 
cult to be procured at tliat rate, you may 
fall into some excess by granting it at five 
per cent, on the principle which you Jiaue 
stated ? — I think not, because we shoaldf * 
discover the superabundance very soon. 

What should yeu consider the test of that 
superabundance ? — Money being more 
plentiful in the market. 

What do you consider to be the causes 
of the unfavourable state of the exchanges 
with Europe and the high price of bullion 
during the last 12 or 1.5 months, upon the 
best view that you have been able to give 
to that subject ? — I must suppose that tBe 
balance of payments has been materially 
against this coCintry, and I hav^ moreover 
understood that very high prices have been 
paid for gold on the continent for particu- 
lar purposes. 

Do you merely infer this to be the case 
from the state of the exd\aBtge*s,.or do you 
happen fo know the fact from any docu- 
ments P—I know generally that our imports 
have been much larger than usual, add 
that we have thad to pay large sums to 
foreign countries for the maintenance of 
our own tr^ps, mid for various other sec- • 
Iricesv ^ ^ 

Supposing the exchan|;e to ttmtinue 
long and greatly unfavourable, should you 
1 • • 
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xipi be .disposed lo lefer thu» circw 
* In* some measure; fo aa .excess o\ii paper 
(durrJncy, oraKould yoa assume that- the 
'balance of trade had cootinued during 
that long period unfavourable? — I .must 
very materially alter my opiniou&/berore 
I can suppose that the excoanges will be 
ffiliueflcetd by any modifications^ of our 
paper currency* 

ilave you ever known tlie exchange to 
fall to 12 or 1 5* per cent, in any pact of 
Europe, in which it was computed in coin 
cont^ning a fixed quantity of gold or 
siivec, or in paper or Bank money ex- 
changed at a fixed hgio« either for such 
gold or silver coin, or for gold or silver 
btiilioB of a definite amount ?~1 really 
cannot from recollection answer that ques- 
tion. .. 

Ill what degree do you conceive the 
exchange to have been lately against this 
country ?«— When at the lowest it was full 
17 per cent. beTow par. 

What is it now ?«— 1 think about 10 per 
cent. 

Could the exchange have been so un- 
favourable as it has been for the last 12 or 
\5 months, supposing the Bank to have 
been paying in cash ? — If there hud been 
more gold in the country, that would of 
course in so far and no further have les- 
sened the effect, by furnishing a means of 
ren^ttance which would lessen the unfa- 
Vvcurable balance. 

. if the quantity of gold now locked up 
vras brought into circulation, would it not 
in such degree have tended to have bene- 
fited the exchange ? — If it was remitted, it 
naturally would have that effect. 

^ April 16, 1810. • 

Francis Horner, Esq: in the Chair. 
William Irving, Inspector General 
c of Exports and Imports, again calfed 
in, and examined. 

£Mr. Irving delivered in ** An Account, 
shewing the Total Balance of Trade in fa- 
vour of or against Great Britain, in her 
Commerce with all Parts of the World, 
during the last Five Years.^'] 

In whjtt^ nsaniier have you calculated 
the actual value of imports into*this coun- 
try^ in the paper you have now delivered 
^ consider the Account objectionable 

- in some respects. The’^v.'^Jues are calcu- 
lated at tlie prices 4nthis market, of course 
the imports i^cIikIc the^eroantHe profits 
and the freights inwards ; the experts ai^ 
exclusive of tfce freights outwards, cohse- 
liaeatly the actual bfiiance ig favouV of 


Gjreat Britain will be mqch more conside- 
rable than appears , upon the face of the 
Account. The correct principle would 
be to estimate the imports at the first cost 
pf the goods in the foreign country, add* 
ing thereto, the freights in foreign vessels, 
afid the exports according to the real 
value at the port of exportation, adding 
the freights in British vessels as so much 
additional value on the goods, to be paid 
for by the foreign consumers. 1 have no 
means of ascertaining those particulars. 

Can you state the difference between 
the official value of imports, as given in 
your other Account, and the actual value 
of imports as now given?— It is in the 
proportion of the sum of 59,851,352/. real 
value, \o the amount of imports as stated 
in my annual account of official value. 

It appears, by the account now deli- 
vered in, that the average balance of trade 
in favour of Great Britain, during the last 
five years, has been somethkig more than 
nine millions per annum ; how do you ac- 
count for the existence of so large a ba- 
lance of U*ade during so many sufpessive 
years, and to what purposes do you con- 
sider this balance to have been applicable ? 
— I con.sider that either bullion has been 
imported towards defraying the balance, 
or that a debt has been created from fo- 
reign countries to this country, or partly 
both, to the amount or the balance, except 
sp far as the balance may have been can- 
celled by means of the foreign expendi- 
ture of Government. JThe maintenance 
of British troops abroad, and loans to fo- 
reign powers, must, as 1 consider, dimi- 
nish the favourable balance. 

Have you any information of the 
amount of bullion that may have been im- 
ported ilito this country within the last 
five years ? — I have none ; but 1 appre- 
hend an account might be prociired ol ilte 
receipts and' issues of foreign cpin and 
bullion at the Bank of England, which 
might afford the Cbmmitiee a tolerably 
correct idea of the quantity retained in 
the country. 

In your opinion has there been ipore 
bullion exported or imported ? — I believe 
there has been an increase in*the imports, 
but I cannot spe/ik as to the aipount re- 
tained in Great Britain. *' ^ 

In the last six months of the last year 
1809, do you think there was an excess of • 
imports or exports of bullion ? — I should 
be speaking witl^out .data, having, no 
knowledge of the quantity rmported. Some 
H}uliion has beoti importccl from Spain 
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which h^s beeu since drawn ibr^ ind \>fi^w nfany articles iftd they 
appears as an export from this conn- sist?JujPerhaps«from 1,000 td ];20cv. • 

try to Spain^ in the account of bullion ex- Su]:^osing the same article to be i>f 
ported delivered in by me to the Com- various qualities, how did you estimate the 
tnitlee. • averagg value of the whole article ?-^By 

Can you state nearly the ambunt of consulting with some of the principal im^- 
bullion wiiich has been so re-exported ? porters as to the probable relative quantity 
~I hav^ no official knowledge of tbe of each sort. • . 

amount. Are you confident that your calculation 


You have intimated an opinion, that 
the state of trade in the last five years 
must have brought bullion into this coun- 
try ; ' in what manner do you conceive 
that to have been effected ?— It has been 
in consequence of the great extension of 
our commercial intercourse with the fo- 
reign colonies on the continent of Ame- 
rica, direct as well as qircuitoosly, 
through the medium of the British free 
ports in tlie West Indies. 

Must not the balance of trade between 
Ireland and all foreign countries, be added 
to the balaAce of England, in order to 
afford a just view of the total amount of 
the fund, which is applicable to the pur- 
pose of supplying the means discharg- 
ing the expences of government in the 
support of our foreign military and naval 
estabUshments ? — The favourable balance 
on the Irish t^ade with foreign countries, 
ought unquestionably to be added to the 
favoura|)le balance.of this country. 

Do you know what the balance is ?— I 
have no knowledge of the amount of the 
Irish favourable balance w ith foreign 
countries. * 

In the account just delivered in, you 
have specified three articles, which are de- 
ducted from the value of the imports, 
namely, first the amount of fisheries? se- 
condly the surplus of imports from British 
colonies, and thirdly the surplus of inj- 
ports from British India, amounting toge- 
ther to ^out eight or nir^p millions in 
each y^ar ; can you state the amount of 
each of those three sq^verabarticles ?. — The 
average amount of each of these heads, is 
as follows, viz, 

1st. Fisheries 1,253,000 

2d. Surplus of Imports from 
British Colonies and 
Plantations 3,120,0^ 

3d. Brttisl^India 4,217,(X)0 

• I... I- 

■ 'se.8,590,000 

In calculating the real value of imports, 
have you estimated eva’y articlcwof which 
those 'imports are composed, aacording to 
the prices cug^nt of this country ?— Yes, 
I have on an average of several years. ^ 


has been^a pretty accurate one be- 
lieve it to be accurate. « 

. Has the account been carefully checked 
in the office ?— J’he accuracy of tlie ac- 
count there can be, no doubt of soffar as 
respects calculations, it being a document 
prepared and regularly proceeding from 
my office ; but 1 calhiot answer for the 
accuracy of the prices quoted in the price 
currents. * 

April 18, ISIO. 

Francis Horneu, esq. in the Chair.' 

Mr. John Humble, called in, and exa- 
mined. 

Is there not an office called the Bullion 
Office, in the Bank ?— There is. 

Are you the clerk in that office ?— Yctfl 

What is the business of that office 
The business of the office is divided into 
two branches, and is to be considered 
under two heads ; the first* is for the«pur- 
pose of weighing *anci ascertaining^ th^ 
value of the bullion in which the Bank^is* • 
concerned; the other, in which indivi- 
duals only are coi\perned. 

What do you mean by ascertaining the 
value ?— By weighing, calculating the 
fineness according to the Assayer’s reports, 
and casting up the value according loathe 
prices. • 

Wtiere do you get the prices ?— From 
the brokers reports made to the office, 
eitCher on account of the Bank or of indit 
duals. 

Does the broker give you » general 
price, or the price of every transaction-?— 
The price of every transaction. 

What form of accounts do you keep in 
the office? — Every transaction which' is 
done for the . Bank is daitj^^r^ort^d to the 
cashiers*, passes through the Bank books 
and into the Bank balances; the weight 
and fineness, price and value is entered itf 
the Bank books^ *it is daily reported to 
the cashiers, and pa^es consequently into 
the Bank bakincef, I speak now»mereIy« 
0 ^ the transactions which are made for the 
Bank only ; the transaction! betwe^ in^ 
dividual merchants 'Ore not entered in the 
Bank books at all, but merely entered in 
waste or Qaemotandiiim books.* 
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. * ^ ym Bmk, ke^ an i|Podlnt From yo«rr situatiou, da you know any 

of tins kunioii ^imed, firomir the Bakk» ai .thing of those sales which are made for 
well as that receired ?~Yes, the i^liion exportation?— With respect to bar gold 
oertainlyy both gold and silreri but not the we do know» because the certificate of an 


current cofw. c ,, c 

Then woaU your aiocounts shew for any 
one year, the total vafue o(, bullion ptir- 
chased by the Bankc aiiH issued by the 
Bank ?-*^ertainly,^by the Bank oaly^ but 
me fay mdiriduals. ^ 

How came this odice at the Bank' to 
bare any cognizance of bullion transac-* 
tions^betwe'en individuals ?-«-tt has been 
so iodg established that I caimot answer 
/tbatauestion with certainty; it has been 
eatkbiisbed upwards of 100 years. I un- 
derstand it to have fileen instituted merely 
for the purpose of accommodation and 
safety between merchant and merchant, 
as a place of de|>osit ; it used formerly to 
be called the Warehouse, it is only of late 
years that it has been called the Bullion 
Office. 

Do you keep any account of those 
transEactioBs which pass between indivi- 
duals ?— Only memorandums in a w'aste- 
book. The Wlion is deposited generally 
by ship-masters,^ and lies in that office for 
the owners to whom it is consigned ; we 
kae|i> separate books for entering those de- 
posits^ one of which we call the Packet 
Boo^and the other the Man-of-war Book, 
*and in those books we enter what may be 
called a manifest, of the deposit, the name 
of the * ship-master ai|d the consignee, 
the name of the Tessel by which the im- 
portation hm been made, the number of 
packages and what those packages are 
sati| to contain, for we receive them only 
as packages. When a sale tsikes place, j 
that is transacted by the broker between 
the seller and buyer, he giving a contract 
IWeAGh; the parties come to the office, 
and in their presence the package is 
Opefied, <the bullion weighed, we driver 
the <|mntity sold to the buyer, and receive 
from him the price, which we deliver over 
to the lelter : in a waste book we make | 
a meoi^aswhiih of what has thus passed. 
We keep unly w waste book, and do not 
tmaafof^liMee memoaandem^ to- smy more 
Mqprter eecoant^ because the whole trana- 
Ikctien passes as lietween the partw, who 
itt i p r ll i mi rnwa accounts,^ being merely 
anani|nive between thaia. The whole of 
-Hiw visrdofie by the Bankc^ratoitously. 
^There ieim report made to the Bank, of 
ffieMfdeposititar aales, 

What^eslablitim^ of ciei^ is Ibeie in 
UieBalbon office A principal and da^ 
puty and an assistant,^ 


otith before the court of aldermen accom- 
panies the bars from our office as a pernsit. 

Is there more than one broker ?-^Only 
ope house, there are several partners in 
the firm, the house of Mocatta and Gold- 
smid. 

Have they, in your opinion, any 'power 
of controul over the prices ?-— None in 
the world, 1 believe. 

Then the price is fixed entirely be- 
tween the seller and the buyer ? — I cannot 
take upon myself to say in what manner 
the prices are fixed, because 1 have no- 
thing to do with that. 

Does the ‘Bank at any time purchase 
bullion without the intervention of a bro- 
ker ?— Very seldom. 

Can you assign any reason to the Com- 
mittee, why, in so extensive a commodity 
as bullion, there should be only one bro- 
ker employed ? — 1 cannot. 

Would «not any other broker be per- 
mitted to act as broker, with respect to 
bullion deposited in your office ?~Not 
without orders from the court of directors, 
upon application. 

Have any such transactions ever taken 
place ?— Never, to my knowledge. 

Are you acquainted whether Messrs. 
Mocatta and Goldsmid at any time deal 
in bullion for their own account? — 1 be- 
lieve never, I am confident they never do. 

Can you state to thc^ Committee the 
quantity, or nearly the quantity, of gold 
bullion (imported, that has been deposited 
in ybur office in the course of the last 
year ?— -I have no conception of it. 

^ Have you any accents that will shew 
i t ?— We" can asceVtaih from our books the 
quantity said to be brought by' the ships 
in the last year, but that inigbt •misled 
the Cainmittee if (hey take that as the 
amount of what had actually been im- 
ported, because there is a great deal im- 
ported which does not come to our office. 

Would not your books, in the same 
manner, enable you to state bow much 
gold bullion has been delivered out from 
your office for ' exportation in' the last 
year?— i-We^ could ascertain it with re- 
spect to the bar gold, but with respect to 
th^ foreign gold coin only by conjecture; 
there is a great deal of bar gold exported, 
whidi d^es not cooe to us. 

Gould ^ou not state from your books 
sdso the amaimt of salei^ of gold of all 
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softs fat tiie last yekr? — Probably we 
might. ' * 

22 , 1810 . 

Henry Thornton, esq. in the Chair, ^ 
Thomas Richardson, esq. again* called 
in, and examined. 

Have you the means of knowing wh ^ 
ther the bankers in London use any 
greater economy than formerly in respect 
to the quantity of notes kept in their pos- 
session f^Yes ; I should guess that tiiej^ 
do not keep so much by one>eighth as 
they did eight years ago, in proportion to 
the amount of payments made. 

To what cause do you ascribe that di- 
minution ? — To the more ready method in 
which they can borrow bank nptes for the 
day, through the means of brokers. 

is it your practice to be an intermediate 
person for these purposes ? — Very fre- 
quently ; not unfrequently to the amount 
of 20 or 30,060/. a day. 

Has that practice increased } — No doubt 
of it, very consid(;rably. 

Are there any other causes ‘to which 
you can ascribe the use of the very di- 
minished quantity of notes ?— There are 
a great many more bills in circulation 
than formerly,,?© that a banker can at all 
times take a bill or bills to suit his pur- 
poses. ^ • 

What you mean, is, he can thus get rid 
of any superfluity of cash at a short no- 
tice ? — Yes. 

Do j^ou know oT any alteration in the 
hour at which the Bank now takes from 
the bankers the sum daily due to them on 
the ground of Bank charge ?— Yes, at 
four o’clock. 

At what hour were they used to take it 
some years ago ? — \s soon after nine a| 
they coul^ agree upon tfie sum. 

Is it not one consequejnoe of that 
change,* that the banker is able to pay 
the Bank in a great ineasare by the me- 
dium of drafts upon the Bank, which have 
been paid in by his customers for bills 
discounted by them on the same day, in- 
stead of paying the Bank in Bank of ]^g- 
iand notes ?— It certainly is a very great 
saving in the use of notes to the banker. 

How long this chan^ taken placed 

1 do notHh ink more than four or five 
years. 

Do you not conceive that (he increiMed 
ntnoont of bills discounted by thei Bank 
for the mercantile world, has allbrded m- 
;Oreased means to the bankers olt^btaining 
^ supply of noj^s at short ifotioe^ through 


tbil^mffitum of the bills saiit lathe Btfk 
to be Qiscoiintad by their ewaome^F^ 
Yct. , ♦ : 

Is it not now the practice at the Bank ta 
give miyiey for navy bills on alt daya m 
the week, iasteaSl of * discounting thmn 
only as heretofore t>ii the Thursday 
Yes, they are talsrnjeve^ day. 

Do you think that,* nom thh transact 
tioois which you carry on with bankers in 
Loifdon, they are enabled to lend iw larger 
proportion of their deposits than for- 
merly ? — ^Yes. . 

Why ?— Because from our geneikl in- 
tercourse with them, w^e can borrow of 
one to pay the other at an hour’s noUoe. 

Do you not conceive, that it is a more 
general custom for tradesmen and indivi- 
duals to keep bankers now than 8<ftne few 
years ago ? — Yes. 

Would it net naturally result from that, 
that in general fewer pi^rsons keep an 
amount of notes by them than heretofore ? 
—I think people keep a smaller amount 
at home than formerly, but perhaps the 
notes may not be less, as having no cash 
they must keep notes for their daily trat- 
fic, though formerly they used to have 
guineas. 

Is any other mode of payment than 
Bank of England notes imd apecte* ac- 
cepted of in London i — - Drafts 
bankers. , • 

In consequence of the ready means of 
providing notes fo( all persons holdifig the 
undeniable securities necessary^ do you 
think ]0 millions of hank notes will keep 
afioat the same quantity of business as 15 
millions weuM ^ve done 10 years ago ? 
— Not quite so much perhaps ten years 
ago. 

Are you sufficiently (acquainted with 
thd banking busmess to state the mode of 
tbeir making their daily payments f— -If a 
person has a sum of money* at his 
banker’s, be draws his drafts, and ofeottrae 
receives the notes at any moment he 
leases ; but if in the course of the 4ay 
e has, fiir instance, to pay, with 

perhaps only 1X100/. at Iks he 

pays in the drafts h^ receives that day 
from others, to make up the aosi he re- 
quires, for which he idso draws; which^ 
drafts the bankeip do not usually the 
bank notes upon, bpt take them to the 
clearing bouse at four oi*clock, when each • 
banker oetUes the difference betw^ him 
and each other banker, and* the 'balance 
k untfonnly^paM dtmt ^yeniog in tifank 
nolas.. 
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Hd^ ixifae practice oF aettling wjih the fiends,' create for the time^ a considerable 
DitfBilcm at the west end of the tom r — scarcity of notes ? — Yes^ there is a period 
The derks of tbh city bankers, an^ the prior to the dividends, in -which large 
bankers, at the west end of the town^ sums of money are paid to the Bank from 
bring their demands mutually upo^ each this taxgatherers, w hich at such time occa* 
other/ which are always discharged on sions gi^at scarcity, and is an inconve* 
both sides in bank notes. iiience to the trade. 

How many bankers>artf there that clear jCan you form any idea what^would be 
theirdrafts at the clearing house ?~Forty the consequence of reducing the amount 
five.^ ^ , of the circulating paper in the country by 

Hast^he number much increased of late refusing to discount so largely as at pre- 
years? — Only increased three in the last sent? — A more steady and regular price 
ten yews.. of all commodities, with more confidence 


Can you tell the ^.verage amount, or 
near it, of the transactions of one day at 
the clearing house ?~No, but from the 
best conjecture, which must be a vague 
one, about 5 millions, reckoning both re- 
ceived and paid. 

When was the system of the clearing 
bouse first established ? — About 35 years 
ago. 

\ ou know the present number of coum 
try banks ? — About 720 or 730. 

How many were there in 1796, 1800, 
1805, and 1808 ? — I cannot tell, but in 
liie last two years they have increased 
about a hundred. 

Have you any data to enable you to 
guess the amount of promissory notes in 
circulation by the country bankers ?•— No, 
but 1 have heard it* calculated at thirty 
*miliioDS. 

Can •you inform the Committee if any 
one house circulates 100,000/. of one 
and two pound notes ?— I should think 
not, 1 think that 1 have heard of as much 
as 70,000/. 

jDo you know whether any manufac- 
turers issue their notes in payment to 
their labourers r— Some do, only a few of 
those are made payable in London. 

• Has it not been a custom for young nien 
of inconsiderable property to buy goods 
for man^ifacturers at unusually long cre- 
dits, for the purposes of carrying to Saint 
Domingo or South America upon specu- 
lation, and for which they give in pay- 
ment bills at from twelve to eighteen 
months is the custom. 

How ‘do persons receiving <tlK)se bills 
contrive to convert them into money for 
<tbe purposes of their own trade ? By 
lodgiiw them with good Rouses, and draw- 
ing o^er bills against them at two or three 
..months^ and renewing* them when they 
become doe# ftod so on till the 
is fulfilled. * 

Does not \dlie pubUc money paiddn by 
the tgxgatherers previous to the divi- 


in all money transactions. 

Are you not of opinion that the Bank . 
of England notes ai:e at present more con- 
fined to the circulation of the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood, than they were a 
few years ago i — :They are very much so, 
from the country bankers substitutiiig 
their own. 

May 25, IBIO. 

Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 
Charles Gr^nt, Esq. (a Member of the 
• House) examined. 

Can you inform the Committee, of the 
state of the exchange between this Conn* 
try and India for some time past ? — The 
East India Company have , drawn no bills 
upon India for many years past, but they 
are continually drawn^ upon from India ; 
the rates of exchange of the bills drawn 
upon from India and China are pretty 
much fixed in consequence of particular, 
regulations; those regulations with re- 
spect to India have arisen from the condi- 
tions on which money has been borrowed 
for the public there, optionally payable in 
England, at certain fixed ratevS of ex- 
change ; those rales of exchange are for 
the sicca rupee, genially from 2^. Od. to 
^s, 4fd, per sicca 'rupee, according to the 
term of payment ; from Fort l^t. George 
the exchange is upon 'the pagoda, which 
is a gold coiii„frorn^7j. Sd. to S$. 6d. ac- 
cording to the term of payment; from 
Bombay the exchai/ge has been for the 
Bombay rupee, for a series of years past, 
at 28. 6d. ; from China the exchange has 
been usually at the rate of 5s, 6d, the 
Spanish dollar. 

‘ Are those the present ralps ?••— Yes, the 
Account 1 have spoken from comprehends 
a period of ten years, up to the year 
I §08-9. 

Has there been no variation in the ex- 
change for some years past ?— Not in bills 
drawn u{M>n the Company, any further 
I than I have already mentioned. 
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. Caa.you state whetb^er there hius heeota 
wdatieii Qiit the part of drawers and; ce^ 
mitters not houad by the regulatioiis you 
iMwe spoken oS>^\ hare information op- 
ma that point from two of the princif^l 
bottses in London acting as agents mr 
merchants resident in India: I find *from 
one of those houses^ that from the year 
1800 to 1804* they passed their bills fin 
London at 2s, Od, per sicca rupee at six 
months sights a>id 2s. 3d. at three months 
sight; but from 1804 to 1809 their bills 
were pretty uniformly granted at 2s. Id. 
at twelve months date ; and from the 
beginniiTg of last year^ that is, from the 
beginning of 1809, they reduced their ex- 
change to (id. and in some instances 
to 2s. 5d, per sicca rupee. Another emi- 
nent house has informed me; that from 
the year 1800 to 1807 inclusive, they 
were drawn upon from Bengal at six 
months sight, at 2s. 6d. the sicca rupee, in 
1808 they w^re drawn upon at 2s. Id. the 
sicca rupee, and in 1809 at 2s. 6d. all at 
the same sight. 

Can you state the reasons of .this varia- 
tion in the exchange ?~I understand that 
these bouses ia India draw upon London 
for greater or less sums, according to the 
exports of goods from India ; and the 
exports having diminished in the two last 
years, which produced a diminished de- 
mand upon them fof bills, they in conse- 
quence lowered the exchange : and the 
reason why one house drew at 2s. 8d. 
when the other drew at 2s. Id. 1 under- 
stand to have arisen from the forrher of 
those houses having a much larger con- 
cern in the way of consigning goods, and 
drawing bills in consequence. • 

Can you state the comparative quantity 
of silver or bullion which has gone to 
India for some yc&rs tpast ? — I am in- 
formed oi»e of the houses already men- 
tioned, ^hat in the years 1803, 4, and 5, 
when there was little produce to remit 
back to India, the exchange was so low as 
Is. 9d. the current rupee, or 2s. the sicca 
rupee ; and according as the private trade 
increased, it rose to 2s. 5d. and in some 
instances to 2^. 6d. when the price of bul- 
lion was high : within * these few months 
it has be^n as low as 2<$.«ld. and 25. 2dp; 
the present rSte is from 25. 2id. to 25. ^ifd. ; 
but there are v^ry few inclined to draw 
under 25 , 4d. From the other house I 
have the following table of the rates ’of 
exchange for bilh * frpm London upon 
Calcutta:^ 1800, bills at 60 sight, 

Ijj. lid. at 25. the current rupee ; 1801 

VOL. xsii.*^Appendix.) ^ 


aad mwo fhilliflgB to Jiti 4. 

2,. ; aqs, % 1, 8 wdifi, U.. M to . 

Cm you 9tato ^ 

ported from London to I^ta, juid 
for some years ajsd afoo amcHint 
of buHioi 3 i imp^teil iuip Il^dia 
parts ? — I will send the CpuouniUee lb# 
Accounts. • 

Has the quantHy*of^siVver eonkained in 
the sicca /upee remained the same durttig 
th*e. years you have mentioned,. in quan- 
tity and fineness ?-<p-Yes, in the siefia rhpee 
of which I hare spoken ; but baa 

been no variation of the standaicd qf any 
of our Indian coins 6f late years. 

Can you state the quantity and fine- 
ness of the silver in those coins comp^^red 
with gnr standards here; and also what 
the sicca, rupee, coined from bulUon .sent 
from Englairm, costs jn English money B — 

I will lay lyefore the Committee tbo 
Accounts which state those particulars. 

Can you state the relatfye value of gold 
and silver in India; whether it has .under- 
gone any change within the years you 
have mentioned?-—! believe it has under- 
gone no change within the years I hav^ 
mentioned ; in China the relative value of 
gold and silver was as late as the year 
1730, about 10 to 1 ; hut now it is about 
1 6 to 1. 1 apprehend the t^ange took 
place many years ago, from the continual 
accumulation of silver in Chinas an<iUpr»- 
bahiy an increased demand, and a diitiir* * 
uished supply of gold, 

>Vhat do you c\>nceive to be (fin r,e]a^ 
live quantity of gold and silver in circu- 
lation in India and China? — In China, I 
believe, there are neither gold nor silver 
coins ; bqt I understand silver to be* the 
great medium 9 f all transactions there. 
In India silver coin is also the great me- 
dium of circulation. I do not understand 
that gold is a legal tender any where, ^e^- 
cept upon the Coast of Coromandel, in 
pagodas, and in a very limited way in 
gold mohurs at the principal British 
settlements. 

Have relative quantity of the pagoda 
and the sicca rupee sensibly altered 
within .modem times ?—TJte ‘proportion 
between the star pagoda and the Arcot 
rupee is, according to the. Account I bt^ 
already referred to, 13.872 of silver to 
one of gold, but «u exchange tljere are now 
about 3 Arcot n:jpees and an half ^ven 
for a pagoda^; this exchange is generally 
detwe^ the Coast of Coramaodel and 
Bengal. ^ 

lias the exchange varied much as cal- 
C2HJ^ ' ‘ 
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cukted between the rupee and the {^goda 
vf^Hie years? — Yes, it is, rather toUoii, 
that is,* Jess has bfeen given for the pagoda 
than for Arcot rupees. ^ 

Has the intrinsic value of the pagoda 
varied at all? — ^Nd, neil^ier the j&agoda 
nor the rupee. 

Can you state the quantity of. coin is- 
sued from the Mint^ of Calcutta and Ma- 
dras, in any given peHod ? — I will furnish 
the Committee with an account of it. " 

What is the expence of sending silver 
from hence to India?-— Including charges 
of shipping, interest, insurance and the ex- 
pence of coining in the Indian Mint, the 
sicca rtipee^has cost the Company 2s. 6d. 
and 837 decimals, of which the charge has 
amounted to 2,941 ; making about 10 per 
cent. r , 

What is the price you have paid for 
dollars, iifiLondon,for a series of past years? 

[Mr. Grant delivered in two papers.] 

Have you any idea of the quantity of 
silver circulated in India?— I find, by a re- 
cord of about the year 1750, before we 
possessed Bengal, when that country was 
supposed to be in a flourrshing state, that 
very. year, upon the transmission of the 
tribute paid to the emperor of Delhi, they 
were left with hardly any circulating me- 
dium ; and^that their calculation, next 
year, was filled by the bullion which was 
tken'^nnually imported from Europe. In 
ouf own time, at that season of the year 
when the collections of the revenue ran 
very low, there is likewise generally' a 
scarcity of circulating medium. From 
these and other circumstances, I conclude 
with respect to Bengal, and supposq the 
same may be concluded with respect to 
the other parts of British India, that the 
quantity of circulating medium \s no more 
than sufficient for the necessary transac- 
tjorts of the year, and suppose it cannot be 
estimated beyond the , annual amount of 
the public revenue of all kinds paid to the 
Company, probably less. 

Can you state to the Committee what is 
the g'eoeral state of importations ^f bullion 
into China?— The Company have ceased 
of late yearef to* send apy bullion there; 
the chief of the importations from abroad 
Intake to be through the medium of the 
Americans, and from ^the Spaniards at 
Manilla. The Company^^have ceased to 
send bullion, because *tl^y have increased 
their ex|>ort of goods from this country, 
and presidencies in India hkve, in- 


• crewed as well as the private traders in 
India have increased their importations 
into China, which are available by means 
of bills of exchange ijpr the provision of 
that part of their returning investment 
which their exports of this country do not 
purchase. 

Mf. William Thomas, called in, and exa- 
mined. 

You are Inspector of the Clearing- house 
in Lombard-street ?— Yes. 

How many bankers send their clerks 
there every evening ? — 46. 

Can you form an average of the amount 
of drafts brought into the house daily with 
the exception of se'iiiing days and India 
prompts ? — ^About 4,700,000 daily. 

Are not * those drafts so brought, ex- 
changed with each individual banker for 
others which may be drawn upon them ?— 
Just so. 

Of course they cannot be exactly even, 
how are the differences paid ? — By Bank 
notes. 

W hat ayerage amount of Bank notes is 
sufficient to pay all the balances of this 
4,700,000/. ?— About 220,000/. in Bank 
notes. 

Upon particular days as above specified, 
are not the accounts much greater ? — Yes, 
sometimes to the amount of about 500,000/. 

And what is the amount upon the whole 
of those days ?— Upon the settling days at 
the stock exchange the whole amount of 
the drafts paid would be <about 14 millions. 

Does it not appear to you, that a little 
more than one-tenth of bank notes is suf- 
ficient to settle the whole amount of the 
drafts that come through the clearing- 
house? — Yes. 

Has there been auy great increase of 
Icite years in the Clearing-house ?— -It is a 
point that was never enquired into before. 

Has the quantity of business dot^p at the 
Clearing-house been much encreased of 
la^e years ?---Very t^onsiderably . 

How long has the system you have de- 
scribed existed ? — The present system 
only about 14 months; the system of 
clearing has been in existence about 35 
years ; the 14 months is a new arrange- 
ii?ent, but it doei^not at all alter tl^e amount 
of bank notes passing. 

Has there* been any material improve- 
ment in the system of late years, so as to 
reduce the quantity of -bank notes neces- 
sary for malang payments ?*^]Not any. 
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REPOaX FROM THE COMMISSIONERS ON SALABLE OfPICES THE COURTS 
OF Law. — Ordered, by the House of •Commons, to be printed, 3th 
June 1810. 


To the King^s Most Excellent Majesty. 

Report Trom the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland^ — ** to 
make enquiry, and report to his Ma- 
jesty, what Offices or Appointments, in 
the several Courts of Chanccry*,King^s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exche- 
quer, are now saleable ; and what is 
the present or average value there- 
of : and what the amount of tiie 
Emoluments derived .therefrom, by 
the persons actually employed in the 
discharge of the duties thereof, where 
such duties are not discharged by 
the principals; and what is the na- 
ture and extent of the Duties per- 
formed by the several Officers afore- 
said ; and what regulations and pro- 
visions might, with advantage to the 
Public, be made, respecting the Sa- 
laries, Fees, or other Emoluments of 
Such Offices, or Appointments, from 
the time *when the sale of them should 
be prohibited ; regard being had to 
the dignity of the Officers in whom 
such right of Sale is now vested, to 
the proper remuneration of the Per- 
sons diseha^ing the functions of such 
Offices, wlyether as Principals or De- 
puties, and to the present Charge 
upon the Public Revenue for pay- 
ment of the Salaries to"^ the Judges of 
the said Courts respectively ; and 
also, any Observations which may 
occur with refereifce to any of suCh 
Offilres, or Appointments, whereby it 
naay appear that any inconvenience 
may be derived to the Public, or the 
suitors, from taking a^ay the right 
of Sale of any such Offices or Ap- 
pointments, either upon the original 
Appointment, or upon any transfer 
or assignment of the same; And to 
report^o his Majesty their Proceed- 
ings had by virtue of the said Cohi- 
mission, together with such other mat- 
ters, if any, as may" bfe deserving of 
his Majesty^s royal consideration, 
concerning the premises/^ ' ’ j 

* ' • I 

Your Commissioners, in or^rto carry 

the object the said Comcaissioa into I 


effect, Appointed* Mr. * Henry Dealtry to 
be their Clerk And having referred to 
the.^7th*Report«of,the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Finance, 
d^ted the* 20th of June 171)8, in order to 
leavn what Offices or Appointments be- 
long to the several Courts nameef in the 
Commission, and in whom,the rightof nomi- 
nating to such Offices or Appointments il^ 
vested ; and finding therefrom that the 
nomination to several of sucl\ Offices or 
Appointments belongs to your Majesty, 
and presuming that these could not be 
considered as saleable Offices or Appoint- 
ments, they did not feel themselves au- 
thorized to make any further enquiry re- 
specting the same ; but they caused re- 
quisitions to be sent to the several other per- 
sons to whom the nomination to Offices or 
Appointments in each of the Courts named 
in the Commission appeared to belong, re- 
quiring them to signify to the Commit 
sioners whether they considered any and 
wffiich of the Offices or Appointments in 
their disposal to be saleable. 

To all these requisitions "your Majesty’s 
Commissioners received answers, and in 
every case where an answer was reccjived,^ 
intimating that any Office or Appoiht- 
ment was considered to be saleable, your 
Majesty’s Commissioners required the per- 
son holding such Office or Appointment to 
state to them the nature and extent of the 
duties of such Office or Appointment, the 
hours of aJ^tendance at the Office, and» the 
holidays kept there ; also the gross amount 
fd the Fees or Emoluments of such Office 
or*Appointment for the last 3 years, speci- 
fying the deductions or out-payments) 
(except the Property Tax) and distinguish- 
ing what part of suen Fees,or Emoluments, 
had been paid to the person or persona ac- 
tually employed in the discharge of the du- 
ties of the Office, incase such duties had not 
been discharged by the grincip^l ; and the 
several statements received i?l consequence 
of such requisitions have been verified 
upon oath. • 

The result of tjiese enquiries has been 
to satisfy your •Majesty’s Commissioneps, 
that in the Court;! of Chancery and Ex^ 
^hequer there is not any Offiefi or Ap^ 
pointifient which can bc^ considered as 
saleable. The of§ce of Clerk of the 
Errors in the Exchequer Chamber, upon 
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which your Commissioners will h^e *%>c- 
caston presently to report,>appeari8|^ to be . 
tm Office which may be more properly 
classed 'with the Offices of the Cfeurt of 
Common Pleas, to the Chief Justice of 
which Court, as th6 head of the Court of 
Exchequer Charaben, the nomination to 
that Office belongs, thai& with the Offices 
of the Court of Eij:chequer, to which it is 
assigned by the Coihmittee of /he House 
of Comtnons/in the Report above referred 

Wi th respect to Offices or Appointnients 
in tjie Courts of Kin^^s Bench and Com* 
mon Pleas, it appears to yonr Commis- 
sioners that the most perspicuous course 
will be to state to your Majesty, first, the 
result of their enquiries, and their obser- 
vations. upon such result w^iih respect of 
each of those Courts, separately and dis- 
tinctly. 

In the Court of King^s -Bench, it ap- 
pears to them that the following persons 
hold Offices or Appointments which are 
i^aleable, and that the right of nomination 
to such Offices or Appointments is as 
follows viz. 

The Chief Clerk, the Clerk of the Trea- 
sury and Custos Brevium, the Filacer 
Exigenter and Clerk of the Outlawries, 
appointed by tiie Lord Chief Justice. 

The Clerk of the Riiles on the Plea side, 
rtie Clerk of the Papers on the same side, 
the rClerk of the Declaration, the Clerk 
of the Common Iktiis, Estreats, and Pos- 
. leas, the Clerk of the Dockets appointed 
by the Chie f Clerk. 

The Ck rhs of the Inner and Outer Trea- 
sury, the Clerks of Nisi Prius, the B.ig- 
beacer on the Plea side, ai^omted by the 
Custos Brevium. 

The nature and extent of the duties of 
the several officers W'ho hold, these. ,sj>]e- 
able Offices, the -liours of attendance at 
their Offices, the holidays kept there, and 
the amount of their Fees and Emoluments, 
as detailed by themselves, are stated in 
the Appendix to this Report. 

From these Statements it will appear, 
-that the net annual Receipts of the several 
officers abovb me iiUoncd, upon jaa average 
>of three years ending at the period when 
jhe accounts were last made up respec- 
tively, were as foHoiy subject to the 
deduotioii of the Property Tax, ai>d to the 
alto vvanc6s made to thf. several Deputies 
%y whom the Duties of someW the Odious 
were discharged }— viz. . 

OpficV;s executed by Deputy : , 

The Chief Glerk^ receipt ^(5>2SOl. 
td,} {Aid the Deputy 2001. 


.The Custos Brevium, receipt 2,019/. 7s. 
4d. ; the Deputies are paid by Fees assigned 
to them. 

The Filacer Exigenter and Clerk of the 
putlawries, receipt 5,104*/. lOs. 9d. ; paid 
the Deputies 507/. 5s. 

The Clerk of the Declarations, receipt 
194*/.; paid the Deputy 120/. ^ 

The Clerk of the Common Bails, 
Estreats, and Posteas, receipt 229/. 
lOd. ; paid the Deputy 100/. 

The Clerk of the Dockets, receipt 851/. 
is. 6d.; paid the Deputy 290/. 7«. 2d. 

The Clerk of Nisi Prius for the Wes- 
tern and Oxford Circuits, receipt 343/. 
11s. 4d. ; paid the Deputy 79/. Os. lOd. ^ 
Total Receipt. 1 5,022/. 1 Os. 3d. ; paid 
the Deputies, 1,356/. 13s. 

Oi ncEs executed in Peuson. 


e£. 1 5,022 19 3 

The Clerk of the Rules on 

the Pleas side *^3,383 1 1 7 

Clerk of the Papers on Do. 1,580 — 11 
The Clerk of tiie Inner 

Treaijiury 325 15 5 

The Clerk of the Outer 

Treasnr}’' 158 19 6 

The Clerk of Nisi Prius for 
London and other 

Cities. 689 1 1 

Do. for Northern and Nor- 

folk Cirenits 5l'7 10 S 

Do, for Home and Mid- 
land Circuits 200 12 S 

TheBagbcarer 85 lO — 

<£.21,904 1 I 


And it appears to your Maje^^ty^s Com- 
missioners, that whei! the sale of Offices in 
the several Courts of ^Record at Westmin- 
ister shall be entirely ‘prohibited, provision 
may be made taward^ the paymfeiit of the 
salaries to the Lord Chief Ju«ri^ce and 
the other Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and that itie charge upon the 
Revenue may be lessened, if the Offices of 
Chief Clerk, Custos Broviom, Filacgr 
Exigenter and Clerk of the Outlawries, 
Clerk of the Declarations, Clerk of the 
Common Bails Estreats and Posteas, Clerk 
of the Docketsj and Clerk of? the Nisi 
Prius for the Western arid Oxford Circuits, 
as well as the Offices of Clerk of Nisi Prius 
for the Home and Midland and for the 
Northern and Noriblk Circuits, and for the 
London and other cities where assizes are 
tield, wev^ executed in person, inasmuch 
as if that were done^ all tl\e fees now pay-^ 
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able might beTecehred by the pritidpal 
officers, who might be authorized to retain 
eoch proportion of them as may bethought 
fyroper, regard bei^g had to the dignity 
of those offices, and to a proper remuna* 
oration for discharging the fm^ct tons ofthem ; 
and they might be accountable for the; 
residue of^uch fees. ^ 

JLiOoking at the subject in this point of 
view, your Majesty Commissioners appre- 
hend that if the Office of Prothonotary or 
Chief Clerk of the Court of King^s Bench 
were executed in person, there might be 
110 occasion for an assistant to the*Secon- 
dary or Master on the Plea side of the 
Court, according to the present establish- 
ment, and that if the Office of Gustos Bre- 
vium were so executed, he might> with the 
assistance of Clerks tobe.p&id by him- 
self, discharge all the functions of the 
Clerks of the inner and outer Treasury, 
and of the Clerks of Nisi Priiis, whichlast- 
mentioned officers, according to the infor- 
mation they have furnished, are entitled 
to very considerable fees for supposed 
transcripts of the Nisi Prius Records from 
the Plea Kolls,vvhich transcripts are seldom 
if ever made, the Nisi Prius Records being 
now always engrosiscd by the Clerks in 
Court^or Attornies for the parties, and the 
Clerks of NisiVrius doing little more than 
matters^ of form. 

With respect to tlie Offices of Clerk of 
the Rules, and Clerk of the Papers on the 
Plea side of the said Court, both 'which 
Offices are considered as being saleable, it 
appears to your ^aid Commissioners, that 
after the sale of them shall be abolished, it 
may be expedient that those Oificers should 
receive to tiieirowrr use only a certain pro- 
portion of the fees belonging to the said 
Offices, and should accountable for the 
residue, otherwise the* abolition of the 
sale, instead of lessening the^harge on the 
Revemse, would operate to give those Offi- 
cers as large a reraun^raticvi for their ser- 
vices only, as has hitherto been received 
by them for their services and purchase 
money together. 

And it further appears to your said com- 
missioners, that the offices of Clerk of 
the Papers, and Clerk of the Declarations, 
may with advantage to life suitors be exe- 
cuted by ffie same person j and that the 
Pleas of the general issue should be en- 
tered with him, instead of being entered 
with the Clerk ‘of the Doequets, and 
by this arrangement, at greater sum may 
be applied towards the paynsAit of the 
salaries of 'th^Jiiord Chief Justice and the 


tMiher ludgesHhan could be done if alltiie 
officeiwiiaw employed were to be reigaStijB- 
rated. * 

According to the information your 
jesty*s Commissioners have received on 
the examination *of the difierent officers, 
the net sums anmfaliy received by the 
Chief Clerk, th^Ciistos Brevium, and Fi- 
lacer Exigenter and Clerk of the Outlaw- 
ries, and 4he Officers belonging to them, 
wnose duties are executed by Peputy, 
pu an average of three years ending at the 
respective periods at which their accounts 
were made up, were....... <£.15,022 10 "S 

The net Fees received by 
those who executed 
the Offices were some- 
what less than orie- 
elcventh part of them, • 

being 1,356 13 0 

Leaving a balance of Fees 
received by officer^ 

not executing any part 

of the duties, of. 13,666 6 ^ 

To which, if there be added 
one-third, for exam- 
ple, of the profits of 
the Offices of Clerk 
of the Rules, and 
Clerk of the Papers, 

being *1,654^ 1'0» IX) 

And three-fourths, for ex- 
ample, of the Offices *•• 

of the three other 
Clerks of Ni^i Prius, 
being 1,035 8 

The annual amount of these 

sums will be j£, 16,376 3,^ 4.^ 

• , ■ 

From which,’ after thertj shall have 
been deducted such sums as, on account of 
thS dignity of their offices, may be thought 
fit to be allowed to the Principals dis- 
charging the functions of tbem^ beyond 
the amount of the Fees and Salaries which 
hitherto have either been paid and receiv- 
ed by their Deputies, or for which the 
said "offices might have been executed by 
Deputy, there probahly^vvould remain a 
sum of from 12 to o6M 5,000, or upwards, 
which might be annually applied, in ad- 
dition to the sums which are now account^- 
ed for by variouj Officers to the Lord Chief 
Justice and other Judges of the. Court of 
King's B.encb> artd in diminution of th» 
ohargi^upon the Public Revenue, for pay- 
merft of salaries of the Cliief Justice and 
Judges of t^te said Cf)urt, subject, however, 
to increase ahd diminution^ as the businesf^ 
of the Court may v^ry. 
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, c In the. Court of CommoiyPieasy it •ap- 
pears to your Majesty^a coininilbioncrs* < 
that file foilowkig persons hold Offices or 
Appointments which have been corftiidered 
as saleable, and that the right of nomina- 
tion to such Offices or Appointments is as 
follows : ( 

The first and third Prrothonotaries, the 
Clerk of the King^s Silver, the Clerk of 
the Jurata, the Clerk of the Eloigns, the 
Clerk of the Warrants Inrolments and 
treats/ the Exi gen ter, the Clerk of the 
Supersedeas, the Filacei-s, andthe Clerk 
of the Errors in the Exchequer Chamber, 
appointed by the Lord Chief Justice. 

The sec;ond Prothonotary, and the Clerk 
of the Juries, are appointed by the Lord 
Chief Justice, on the nomination of the 
Custos Brevium. 

The three Secondaries by the respective 
Prothonotaries. 

The nature and extent of the duties of 
the several officers who hold these saleable 
Offices, the hours of attendance at their 
Offices, the holidays kept there, and the 
amount of their Fees and Emoluments, as 
^detailed by themselves, are stated in the 
Append ix,*^ II. But with respect to the 
times of attendance, it seems that the duties 
-of some of the Officers, both of the Court 
of Kingfs Bench and of the Common Pleas, 
do not require the degree of attendance 
, ‘which is staled by the officers. And that it 
has probably been so detailed by them 
from the same persons executing more 
Offices than one, somef of which requiring 
an attendance to the extent stated, has 
prevented a distinction being made be- 
tween the liours of attendance of such dif- 
ferent Officers ; of this the CJlerks of Nisi 
Prius in the King^s Bench, and the Clerks 
of the Jurata, and Juries in the Court of 
^Common Pleas, are instances. 

From these statements it will appear, 
that the^ net annual receipts of the several 
Officers of the Court of CoinmonPleas above 
mentioned, upon an average of three 
years ending at the periods when the ac- 
counts w^ere last made up respectively, 
were as ijollow -subject to the deduction 
of the Property Tax, and to the allowances 
made to the several deputies by whom the 
«4utiesof some of the offices were discharged, 
yiz. * 

. • 

Officers executed by Deputy. 

TheXlerk of the King’s 'Silver, receipt 
53SL 9s, Deputy, 216/. l2s^ idd, j 

The Clerk of tbe^urata on an ayera^e j 
of two years, receipt 206/. 10^. 7d.; paid I 
Depufy/l2/. 12s, ( 


The Clerk of the Essoigns, receipt \ ML; 
paid Deputy, 70/. 

The Clerk of the Warrants, Enrolments, 
and Estreats, receipt ^3/. 165.; paid De- 
puty, 221/. 1 9s, 3d, t 

The* Clerk of the Juries, receipt 
72/. 135. lid.; paid Deputy, 12/. 125 . 

The Clerk of the Errors in the Exche- 
quer Chamber, receipt 2,333/. 165. 7d.; 
paid Deputy, 125/. 

The Filacer for Surrey, Sussex and 
Kent, Hants and Wilts, receipt 271/. 45. ; 
paid Deputy, 45/. 45. 

Do.‘ for Norfolk and Norwich, Stalford, 
Northampton, Salop, Rutland, and Mon- 
mouth ; Lancaster, Chester and Durham, 
receipt 561. 5s. ; paid Deputy, 11/1 5s. 

Do. for Derby, Leicester, Notts, and 
Warwick, receipt 30/. ; paid Deputy, 61. 

Do. for Cambridge and Huntingdon, 
Sufibik and Lincoln, receipt 31/. 5s. ; paid 
Deputy, 61. 5s. 

Do. for Essex and Herts, receipt 42/. 1 Os. ; 
paid Deputy, 11/. 105w 

Total Receipt 4,406/. 105. 5d. ; total 
paid Deputies 739/. Os. id. 

Offices executed in Person. 

£. 5 . d. 

4,406 10 5 

Three Prothonotaries, each 
1,627/. 1 35. 4d. including 225/. 
each deducted in their Return 
for Premiums on Life In- 
surance - - - 4,883 O O 

The Register and Clerk of 
the Supersedeas - - 7 3 4 

The Filacer for London and 
Middlesex, Bedford, Berks, 

Bucks, Oxford, Cornwall, 

Gloucester, Hereford and Wor- 
cester, including 429^. 5s, de- 
ducted in his Rebuin' for Pre- 
mium on Insurance^ and Inte- * 
rest of Pure Ifase Money - • }/2Q9 5 O 
Ditto, for Somersetshire, 

Bristol, Dorset and' Voole - 31 14 11 

Ditto, for Devon aud Exeter, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Northumberland, and New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Yorkshire, 

City of York, and Kingstoh- 
upon-Mull 10 ^ 

Ihree Secondaries, includ-. 
ing 120/. each deducted in 
their Return for Interest of 
Purchase Money and Pre- 
miums of Insurant'e - - 1,410 0 O 

» ■ 

12,102 4. 2 
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And it further appears to four Majesty^s 
Commissioners^ that the present charge 
upon the Public Revenue, for 4;he pay- 
ment of the salari^ of the Lord Chief 
Justice, and the other Judges of the Cour{ 
of Common Pleas, may be considerably 
lessened, (such regard being had as afore- 
said) if th9 number of Prothonotaries and 
Secondaries were reduced to two ProthoJ* 
notaries and two Secondaries, who would 
be fully sufficient to transact the business 
of that Court, now performed by three 
Prothonotaries and three Secondaries, in- 
asmuch as the business .of similar of&ces in 
the Court of King^s Bench, the business of 
which Court is much greater than that of 
the Court of Common Pleas, is transacted 
by four Officers ; and if the number of 
Prothonotaries and Secondaries should 
be so reduced, as no consideration w’ill be 
paid for these Offices after the sale of them 
shall be abolished, the two Prothonotaries 
and two Secmularies would, as is appre- 
hended, be sufficiently remunerated for 
their additional trouble if they should re- 
spectively retain not more than ^wo-thirds 
of the fees of all those Offices, and be ac- 
countable for the remainder. 

And it further appears to your said 
Commh^sioners, that the offices of Filacers 
for the several bounties may be well exe- 
cuted by one person, and that he would 
be sufficiently rernutierated for executing 
the same by retaining a proportion of the 
fees of those Offices, not exceeding one 
half of them ; -aiifl that he should be ac- 
countable for the remainder. 

And it further appears to your said 
Commissioners, that the several Offices of 
Clerk of the Lssoigns, Clerk of the King’s 
silver. Clerk of the Warrants Inrolnients 
and Estreats, Clerk of the Juries, Clerk of 
the Jurata, whose Office ftorresponds with* 
that of Clirk of Nisi Prius in the King^s 
Bench, ^nd the Clerk of the Errors in the 
Exchequer Chamber, should be executed 
by the Officers themselves, 'of which more 
than one may be executed by one person, 
.‘and that they should only receive a cer- 
tain proportion of the fees of those offices, 
and be accountable for the residue. 

Accord inglio the information your Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners hav^ received from 
the examiniitifin of^he diflerent Officers of 
the Court of Common Pleas above men- 
tioned, including Principals and Deputies, 
the whole amount of the fees annually re- 
ceived, on an average of three years, end- 
ing at the period when the accojimts were 
last made ud. was 12,102/. 4^ 2d. 


• V • £. 8 . 

Fronl^hich, .by deducting • 

the Fees received by one 
ProthoAotary, .being - - 1,627 IS 4 

By on"e Secondary, being - 470 O O 

Half the Fees i^ceivfed by 
all the Filacers - - - 913 7 2} 

The Fees received by the 
Clerk of the Kiiig^s gilver, * . 
afterpayment of his 'Deputy 321 16 6 

fiy the Clerk of the Jurata, 
after a like payment - - - 193*18 7 

By the Clerk of the Essoigns, , . 

after a like payment - - - 70 0 0 

By the Clerk 6f the War- 
rants, Inr ol men ts, and Estreats, 
after a like payment . - - 461 16 9 

By the Clerk of the Juries, 
after a like payment - - - 60.1 11 

By the Clerk of the Errors 
in the Exchequer Chamber, 
after a like payment - -2,208 15 7 

The amount of the Deduc- 
tion will make a sum of - c£'. 6,327 10 10 


By means of which deductions, after, 
allowing such sums as may.be proper to 
be added to what the Deputies now re- 
ceive, in order that a proper remuneration 
may be made to the l^incipals who shall 
execute the functions, of these Offices alTter 
the sale of them shall be abolished, there* 
tyill remain probably a sum of not les*s 
than between 5,000/. and 0,000/, per 
annum, applicable to the payment of the 
Salaries of the Lord Chief Justice and the 
other Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas, subject, however, to increase or 
diminution,, as the business of the Court 
may vary. 

further appears to your Majesty's^ 
Commissioners, that, the remuneration to 
be made to the Officers, both of the Court 
of Kipg's Bench and Common Pleas, who 
shall be accountable for any part of their 
fees, should not be a fixed stipulated sum, 
but a certain proportion of the • gross 
amount of the fees they shall receive (after 
deducting such sums as are payable there- 
out to the Judges and other officers of the 
said Courts, and the Stamp Duties) ii). 
order to ensure a groper attention to the 
discharge of the#r duties and the receipt 
of the fees, out of^dlich proportion there 
should be disdharged and paid the Salaries 
of Clerfts, and other neces^ry cxpences 
of the^ said respective^ Offices. 

As ju putting the examples of the pro- 





pinniM9 %t the fees whkh e^tt^mj^iBeers 
n^ijltt be alldiifedi^Wt^ ee^letlsn 
bas’prdceeded Sta et ooii^dereiiaii ef the 
net amees^t the feea reeei ved^ thMiy 
as:coFdintg^to whieta it was ^dsstbie to , 
form an opinion wbiiitsiTi^ ol^focffie^ m^fat 
probably be applied ^to lessen the charge 
on the public revenue^ ttMtiay be-proper to 
notice, that the same firoportions cannot 
be ohseraed in deiofFiiiiiiifig what part^of 
the gross amount c^ the said fees onght to 
be retained by those Officers; inasmuch 
the amount ^ the salaries of Clerks, and 
other' necessary- expcnces to be paid by 
the Officers, when ad^ded to what may b'e 
a proper remuneration for thdr services, 
wouM not leave the same proportions of 
the gross amount of the fees to be retained 
and accounted -for as in the examples 
above mentioned: and that in determin- 
ing what may be a proper remuneration of 
the persons discharging the functions of 
those Offices or Appointments care should 
be taken that the proportion of foes to be 
retained by them on that account should 
not in any case be so great as to enable 
them, by the assistance of others, to dis- 
charge those fonctions without being them- 
selves constantly and effectively attendant 
on their duties, otherwise their attendance 
may become Ttttle more than formal, and 
the charge on the public revenue will not 
be lessened in the degree in which it may 
be. At the same time, it appears to your 
Majesty^s Commissioners, that the propor- 
tion of fees should bfe such as to induce 
men of character, education and ability 
(respect being had to the rank of such 
several Officers in the said Courts, and to 
tfa^ nature of their duties) to uirdertake the 
discharge of them ; and* with that view, it 
may be a matter proper to be considered, 
whether it may not be fit to provide, that 
no person shall be appointed to succeed 
on a vacancy who shall not have been for 
a certain nnoriyer of years a practising bar- 
rister, attorney, solicitor, or officer of one 
of the said courts, or a clerk to such offi- 
cer. But inasmuch as an increase or di- 
minution of bu^ness may hereafter cause 
such prOporlion of fees to exceed or fall 
dicurt of a proper remuneration to the said 
cofficefs, it may be right that power should 
be giveh to the ciiief ^^ustices and judges 
of the said courts rcspebtivelyv^ with the 
approbation of the lord high chancellor or 
keeper of the great seal fortfee time beii^^g, 
to inerealve oi^diminish such pre^ortion; 
and that the .Appointment or Nbraioation 
to idl sod|^ Officei in the saidCoorte as are 


by law liow M whi<di the 

pemMi baraig right of aale lisnmkiAai^ 
/nominaind orapfa^^ 8b<ndd» after vtliw 
saloi thereof 'slwl beal^bhed, be made>lii|ir 
t^ieCbief Jasticeaed tim said Gonets mpeo<^ 
tivdyv the senior pajaae Judge themdC 
ihwtRg the vacancy w the said respeolivei 
Offices of Chief Justice ^ and tkat aHf such 
oSfieers should^ be obliged to keep books, 
and make ki them i^gufer and true, enlariee 
of aU the fees they may reeeitre> ta be ve«< 
rifted on oath before^ and examinod, ^ned 
and allowed by, one or more of the jt^gea 
of the said respective courts, within a cer- 
tain time after the end of every term, and 
to pay over the balances to such persons 
as may be appointed to receive them. 

And it further appears to your Ma^- 
jesty’g CommissioneTs, that some persona 
who have purchsffied their offices in your 
Majesty’s said Courts of King’s bench and 
Common Pleas, have so done in the expec- 
tation of being afterwards allowed to re- 
sign them ill lavour of other persons to be 
appointed in their places, for pecuniary 
considerations, and were it not on account 
of such expectation, it is evident that after 
the avoidance of their offices by death or 
otherwise, by the persons who may be in- 
terested in the right of sale, the charge 
upon the public revenue on account of the 
salaries of the Lord Chief Ju^ices aud the 
other Judges of the said Courts, would, 
upon the extinction from time to time of 
the lives of the persons who should at the 
time of such avoidance be in possession of 
offices purchased by them, be lessened by 
the full amount of the several annual sums 
for which their successors may respec- 
tively be accountable ; but unless the 
practice, which has in some instances ob- 
tained, of such officers resigning in favour 
of their Buccessoifs for pecuniary consider- 
ations, be abolished within some certain 
time, it will be impossible to ascertain the 
period at which the full amount of the se- 
veral annual sums,'* for which all the said 
officers may be accountable, can be ap- 
plied to the lessening the charge on the 
public revenue, as while such practice 
shall remain, the offices may be continued 
for an indefinite time, to be" exercised by 
persons who shsU purchase them* 

But this inconveniehiCe occurred to 
your Majesty’s Commisl^ion^s as being 
likely to arise from the abolishing the 
above practice, viz. that the said officers 
may eontintie toehold their offices after 
they she;) from age, mftrmity, or otlmr 
causes, beeome unequal t^the adaee dit- 
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charge of their dutiea; 'bqt, while they 
may under such'circumstances retire from 
their situations, receiving a pecuniary conr 
sideration for so doifig, younger and jnore 
active persons may be introduced into their 
places^ to the benefit of your Miijesty^s 
suitors in the said Courts, as has happened | 
on former Occasions, » 

This inconvenience, however, may Be 
obviated by authorizing the Chief Justices, 
and when those offices shall be vacant, 
the senior puisne judges of the said courts 
respectively, to appoint assistant officers 
to such persons as by. the said courts re- 
spectively shall be deemed unequal to the 
perfect discharge of their duties, and to 
appoint a certain reasonable proportion 
of the fees to which such officers shall be 
entitled to be paid by the^ principals to 
their assistant officers; and, to induce per- 
sons properly qualified to become such 
assistant officers, they might be appointed 
to such offices with a right of succeeding 
the principal officers on their respective 
deaths, with proper provisions for the 
avoiding their appointments, both as as- 
sistants and principals, in case of their or 
any person ou their behalf paying or 
agreeing to pay any pecuniary considera- 
tion whatsoever to any person, in order to 
their obtaining such appointments. 

In consequence of the requisitions made 
by your*Majesty^s Commissioners as men- 
tioned in the early part of this Report, the 
Master of the Rolls in Chancery, the Six 


Cleaks, .the Sworn Registers, and the Usher 
of the s^e Court, your Majesty Corofier 
and Attorney iti the Court <w King’s B^ncfi, 
and thtf Chief Ciyor of that Court, and the 
Secondaries to the Chirographers in the 
Court of Common*Plea^ respectively, gave 
to your Majesty’s Git>mmi9sion6rs the in- 
formation, contained jn the Appendix, No. 
III. ; but, upon adverljng to the statute 
passed in ^le fifth and sixth years of the 
reigp of the late King Edwaid the sixth, 
which prohibits the sale of any office which 
in anywise touches or concerns the admi- 
nistration of justice, with a proviso * 001 / 
that the said statute* shall not extend to 
offices held by estate .of inheritance, or ^ 
be prejudicial or hurtful to the Chief Jus*. 
tices of the King’s Bench or Common 
Pleas, or the Justices of Assize, your com- 
missioners did not think any of the offices 
or appointments in the disposal of the offi- 
cers last above enumerated were saleable, 
and have on that account forborne to make 
any further Report to your Majesty re- 
specting them. All which is most humbly 
submitted to your Majesty’s royal wisdom, 
S. Lawrence. (L. S.) • 

S. Le Blanc.* (L. S.) 

A. Chambre. (L. S.) 

R. Graham. (L. S.) 

G. Wood. • (L. §.) 

John Bayley. (L. S.) 

Cha. Thomson. (L, 25.)^* , 
Wm. Alexander. (U. 

21th May 1809. 


* 

First Report prom the Select Committee on Sinecure Offices. 


The First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to consider, w^hat 
Offices in the United Kingdom, and 
in the foreign (fomnf^ions of his Maje!;- 
ty, 8ome within the purview of the 
3d, and 4>th’ Resalhtions of the 
House, on the third Report from the 
.Committee on thtrPuBlic Expenditure 
of the United Kingdom. Ordered, 
by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, 20th June 1810. 

2i^N^cuRis Offices. 

The Resolutions referved to your Cofti- 
mittee, are Rs follbw : 

^ 2.— Resolved, That in addition to the 
useful and effective measures, already 
taken, by parliament, for* the abolition 
and regulation of various Sinecqre Offices 
%nd Offices executed by Depqiy, it is ex- 
pedient, after providing other and sufficient 

VOL. xytu^^ppendisp. 


means for#enabling his Majesty duly^ to 
recompense the faithful discharge of high 
apd eftective Civil Offices, to abolish all 
Offices which have Revenue without 
employment, and to regulate all offices 
which have revenue extremgly dis- 
proportionate to employment ; except- 
ing only such^or are connected with the 
personal service of his Majesty, or of hig 
Royal Family, regard being had* to the 
existing interests in any^Ofijees so to be 
abolished or regulated.” 

, « 3.— Resolved, That it is expedient to 

reduce all offices, of which the efiectiwe 
duties ave entirely i)r principally discharg- 
ed by Deputy, ro the salary and emolu- 
ments actually received for executing the, 
t^sinejs of such Offices ; regard being had^ 
to any increase which maj^ appear necei^ 
sary4)n ^countof edditional responsibi- 
lity, and aiffioiont security be jng taken 
r2 ij • 
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for^ue-.perfornia^^ce ctf the service in all 
f:ases«of trust CMnecled With Public Mo- 
jjey ; regard being also had (o the existing 
interests' in sHch office/* 

4,^Resolvedn c That, is. expedient, 
^tier the expiration of any exiting inter- 
est in any OiTiee wbich^s entitled to the 
i5ale of any appointment in any of the 
Courts of Lavi^, Iq make provision to 
prevent the sale of such Offices, under 
such regulations as may* be conducive 
to the public interest, by appropriat- 
ing a part of the emoluments of such Of- 
fice towards defraying the salaries of the 
fudges, or other Officers on the establish- 
nient of sych courtsi or towards the benefit 
and dignity of the Offices in which such 
right of sale is now vested/* 

Your Committee have in consequence 
proceeded to consider what offices it 
xnight be expedient lo suppress, or to 
regulate, after providing other and suf- 
ticiemt tneans for enabling his Majesty 
duly to recompense the faithful discharge 
of high and cfiectivc Civil Offices. 

* The Offices which come w ithin the pur- 
view of these Resolutions are 

1. Offices having revenue without em- 
ployment; 

2. Offices having revenue extremely 
d.ispy.oportionate to. employment ; and. 

Offices of which the elective duties 
are ent'ii'el}’' or principally dii'Charged by 
Deputy: [Excepting always such Offices 
as are connected with the personal ser- 
vice of his Majesty, or of his Royal Fa- 
iniJy.} 

% Offices, the appointments to which 
arc allowed to be sold la any of the Courts 
yf Jyavv. 

Your Committee beg leave, in the ^r6t 
filace, to remark that, from the late period 
^f the Session at which they, were ap- 
pointed, ^nd from the impossibility of pro- 
curing the attendance of ;^ny witnesses 
who were not resident in towo within a 
perfod ^ so limited, they have not been 
able to examine the w*hole of the oWeets 
referred*, to ^ ihe»r consideration, 
iiaye, however, deemed it to be‘th*eir duty 
to make a Report upon. so much of the 
iSatters referred to them as they have had 
the means of investigatfng. 

Your Committee, under these circum- 
*stances,‘haye thought ifadykable to post- 
" pone altogether the considerationc of tffe 
Saleable Offidiis in the Courts *.of Law, 
mentioned in the fdurth Resolutioit ; as 
Constituting a distinct head of inquiry. 


With respect liQ the pfficeif referred 
in the .second and third Resolutions, yow 
Committee have hitherto confined them^ 
selves to the considerAiph of such as are 
e^numerated in that part of the supplement 
to the tVrd Report from the Committee 
on the Public Expenditure of Ae United, 
Kingdom, which is a^ded in toe Appeir- 
dix ; xvith a few inconsiderable additions 
which in the coqrs^ of their invest! gation» 
have been incidently brought under their 
notice. They have inquired into the seve- 
ral offices enumerated in the Supplemen- 
tary Report, so fai* MS the shortness of 
time and the difficulty of obtaining satis- 
factory evidence has enabled them so to 
do. 

Your Committee have to observe, that 
the number of offices vihich have reve- 
nue without any employment, either of 
principal or deputy, is very inconsidera- 
ble ; and that by far the gr^-atest number 
of offices which are commonly described, 
as Sinecure Offices** fall properly under 
the description of Offices executed by 
deputy,’* or Offices having revenue dis- 
proportionate to employment.** 

Among the offices, the revenue of which 
appears disproportionate to empIoyiQfient, 
or which are performed principally by 
deput}^, there are some to which great 
pecuniary and official responsibility is 
attached ;, and some, from the holders of 
which large securities are required. It 
may therefore be expedient that such of- 
fices should not at any time be filled by 
persons less responsible than those who at 
present hold them. 

In other cases it seems probahl.e that 
the* principals may, under pcculiitr cir- 
cumstances, have provided for the, dish 
(diarge of their duties by deputy at a lower 
salary than that which might fairly be 
considered as, an adequate remuneration 
for the services to be performed, and 
which might, inde^.^d, b® necessary to 
ensure the due performance of those 
services, should it fie found expedient to, 
withdraw the superintendence and autho* 
rity of the principal. 

It. appears therefore to your Committee,, 
il)at in some instances it might be a^tpa* 
dient to annex ilie duties of su<m nf the 
offices to be a:egulatfd, as. have res- 
ponsibility, without Tequiring continual 
personal attendance, to.othj&r offices of an 
efficient nature : by whiob ^ ^T^ng 
Ofthe whple revenue of sqcb. regulated 
offices might accrue to the puMjjf^ wWfe 
sufficient prevision would "t/c made for tl]i% 
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Responsibility of the persoA in whom they 
may hereafter ^e Tested, tn other ’in- 
stances it might be expi^ient^ in adopting 
tlhe principle of the third Resolutions to 
admit of some modification of that prih- 
ciple according to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, 
a _ 

t)f the firsi description of ofiiceSs having 
emolument without any duties or responsi- 
bility, your Committee have only to 
notice the following, as those to which the 
principle of abolition might be applied 
without any qualification^ excepting subH 
as may arise out of existing interests: viz. 

Chief Justice in Eyre, North of Trent, 
by whom no duties appear to have been 
lately performed either in person or by 
deputy. * ’ 

Law Clerk in Secretary of State’s Of- 
fice. 

Collector and Transmitter of State Pa- 
pers. • 

Housekeeper in Excise. 

Warehouse-keeper to the Stainp-Office. 

Constable of the Castle of Lipierick. 

In Scotland the Office of Lord Justice 
General appears to have , become a perfect 
Sinecure. The duty o^ this officer was 
to preside in the Court of Justiciary. For 
a long period this high office has been 
bestowed on persons who have not been 
brought up to the profession of the law% 
and the duties of it have in consequence 
been suspended. 

Your CommiWee think it necessary, oil 
this subject, to^call the attention of the 
ilouse to an article of the Union ; wherein 
it is enacted, That the Coiirt of Justiciary 
do also, after the Union, arid notwith* 
standing thereof, remain in all time ensu- 
ing within Scotian^ as it is now consti- 
tuted, suWeet nevfertheliBs^ to siich regula- 
tions for tne better adtirinistration of justice 
as shay be made by the parliament of 
trreat Britain, and without prejudice of 
other rights of justicfkry.^ • 

Your Committee have next proceeded 
ito consider thoiSe offices which have reve- 
nue extremely disproportionate to eni- 
ployment; 8r the duties of which are 
principally j>crformed by deputy : two 
classes, vtthich afe so ihtiihately blended 
together that your Comniitlee have judged 
it useless, if not ihipracticable> to keep 
them perfectly distiiici. , . . 

- M^pon this iSubject, jhey thin^ it neefes- 
bary 'first to advert Id those^offices the 
ddilcs 8f iiVhi|^ art iidipbruni, tUobgh rt- 


qutrinff little personal attendance; put 
\Vhich5fr6m their nature' of responsibMity , 
can only be discharged by persons df hfgh 
officisH'^sTtuatioii. With respect to these 
offices your Committee suggest the expe- 
diency of annexing them to other offices 
of high rank and respj^nsibility ; by 
which mjeans a ^virig of theii* whole emo- 
luments may be derived to the«ppblic. 

Among^st the most? important offices of 
tifis description are those of Auditor of the 
^Exchequer, and Clerk of the Pelts. It is 
stated to bo material that these offices 
should be preserved as essential chqpks on 
the issue ot* public rftoney ; but it appears 
to your Committee that such offices mighU 
with great propriety be annexed to those 
of President of the Council, and Privy Seal 
for the time being ; or to any other office 
of high responsibility which is not con- 
nected with the Treasury, or Exchequer* 

The office of Master of the Mint is found 
in the list in the suppleTnehtary Reportj, 
which your Committee have adopted as thc: 
ground of theii* Report. But your Com- 
mittee conceive that neither this office, nor 
that of one of the Joint Paymasters, Whigh 
is also included in the same list, comes 
under that d escrijition of ' Sinecure Offices/ 
oi* Offices executed by Deputy, which is 
intended to be referred to their considera- , 
tion. They are not offices held, eitlfer by 
patent or by custom, for life ; nor 
as the reward of public service. The* 
question of their existence in their preseiit 
or in.any other state, as well as that of the 
amount of their emolument, would tliere^ 
fore be to be decided on other grounds dhd 
principles than those upon which ybut 
CommiUep have ihought themselves cdllecl 
upon to offer dny reebnimendation. 

It may hovrev6r be n^t to observe, that 
the division of the Office of Pa 3 'mastjir 
of the Forces does not appear to grow out 
of any thing in the bonstitiition of that 
office ; and that in point of fact,Tlie wUofo 
duty of that ^ice, notV become very borij 
siderable, may be said to- be performed 
eicldsively by ohe of th^ joint paymasters. 

The office of Mjeuster of tfie Mmt is un- 
doubtedly ah office rfequiuflg little ot nd 
attendance; though one of bchasidnal re-- , 
sponsibilit^ ; but the present Mastcr^f 
the Mint dischar^s the duties of Preridenfc 
of the Board 'Of Trdde, a situation of hd 
emblument, ah4 requiring cotistaht dt- 
tendance aiffi application. . , V 

* Thtf duties bf theoffice ^Viefe-president 
of the skme board are ihlikc foanhef dJs| 
charged byihh l^eesurfet bf the NsiVy } 
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tfid fe 'SltuAi^ tfiii 

boardj^nd others of a sirnifer descH|)fiorn, 
to which no siilSlry bt emol'ariionk iit- 
tiicheih havfe been filled by ‘persottB noM- 
ing other high offiijial feitubetions, ^dch 
those abovc-menlioned ; the emoluinbnts 
of which would otherwise appehr dispro- 
portionate to their actual ^mployftieiil. 

This observation applies ^equally to the 
whole business of the Privy Council, vvhioii 
is traiisa/:ted by iti embers, who, with the 
single exception of the Lord Presi<}lent bim- 
seU, are -not entitled to any salary of emo- 
IdmenC for their attendance at that board. 

For the duties still performed by the 
Chief Justice in Eyro, South of Trent, yogr 
Committee refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Hi^nson, now, and for a long time past Se- 
cretary to that Chief Justice. The duties 
appear to your Committee to be of a 
merely formal nature, which, so far as the 
continued performance of them is essential 
to the preservation of any of the rights of 
the Crown, might, in the opinion or your 
Committee, without inconvenience be 
transferred to some other efficient office ; 
sifch as that of Surveyor of the Woods 
and Forests. ^ 

The government of the Isle of Wight 
appears not to be of a military nature. A 
part cf the functions of the Governor are 
similar to those of the* Lords Lieutenants 
cf Counties, and like them might be dis- 
charged without emolument; the other 
functions appear to be performed by de- 
puty ; but with respect to this office, y^our 
Committee have not yet been able to ob- 
tain sufficiently detailed information. 

Your Committee have next proceeded 
to examine, so far as their time and means 
of information would permit, the more nu- 
nferous class of offices, which, being peF«- 
formed entirely or principally by deputy, 
appear tcMthcm to come more immediate- 
ly within' the purview of the jhfrd Resolu- 
tion. 

Of this description your Committee 
have to notice the following offices : 

In the Cou(i*t of Exchequer: Clerk of 
4he Pip^r Comptroller of the Pipe*, Clerk 
of Exchequer Pleas, Clerk of Fofeign 
Eltreats> Comptroller of First Fruits, The 
Chirographers, Foreign^ King's 
Remembrancer, together with which is 
held the* Office of Register e>f Deeds in 
^iddlese,X> Marshal of the Excbequ€r> 
Surveyor of Gr»en Wax. , 

Register of High Oburt of^Admirtilty, 

'Rlsgl^oa of the High Court of Appejtls 
ibr Prixes, 

* t 


Regisiier of Hijgli Coutt of Dblegatns* 

In thb Alienation Office : Three Comt^ 
miftsioiters. Receiver Oeneral, Master 
Chancery, two Clerks. ^ 

^The duties of the four Tellers of the Ex- 
chequer'are performed altogether by their 
Deputies; and as to their resnonsibiltty 
foa the custody of public money, your 
Committee observe, that the same aipotint 
of security which is required from the 
Tellers is usually given to them by their 
Deputies; from which yotn* Corrimittee 
are ted to infer, that, both with respect''to 
their efuties, ahd to their responsibility, 
these offices might be safely reduced to 
the present emoluments of the deputies. 

The Office of .Clerk of the Parliamenhi 
is ^performed almost wholly by deputy ; 
and is one of those which would C6mc 
within the purview of the third resolution. 
On the subject of this office, however, 
your Committee think it necessary espe-* 
cially to represent, that the Clerk of Par- 
liament, though^appointed by the crown, 
is a servant of the House of Lords. 

In the Mint, your Committee have to 
notice the following offices: Warden, 
Comptroller, Surveyor of Meltings, and 
Clerk of the Irons. . 

In the Privy-Seal Office : #The four prin- 
cipal Clerks. 

Four Clerks in the Signet Officer 
In the Excise : The Comptroller Gene- 
ral of Accounts, Inspector General of In- 
land Duties, Register to Commissioners of 
Excise. ‘ 

Your Committee, having ad vsfted to the 
Offices performed by Deputy in the^Oo^- 
lollies, think it necessary td 4rt>serTe that 
theit emoluments arise fr^ih iies atii sala- 
ries paid within the Colonies. Yotir Com- 
nqiitee have further to observe, that not- 
withstanding an act passed in the]22d year 
of his present Majesty's reign, c. 75, the 
object of which was to enforce relsidence 
in the principals, ntany of these offices 
continue to be executed wholly by deputy. 
That act contains a clause empowering the 
Governors of Colonies to give such leave 
of absence as they shall see occasion to 
give. But that power app'^ars to have 
bqen exercised to so great an extent as^ 
to frustrate what must doubt tiave been 
the true intention of the legislature.' 

Your Committee have. ascer tamed the 
following to be of that description : 

Secretary and Clc>k. ot’ulnrolmente in 
the Island* of JamaicS^ Roister of Chan- 
cery in ditto. Receiver General in cHttd, 
Clerk of the Ordwn Courts'^ji ditto, Navail 
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Officer in diilte,. Secretary and Glerk* of 
the Courts in Barbadoes, J^otbonotary of 
the Court of Common Plea$ in dittOi Pro^ 
vost Marshal in (Stto, Naval Officer ofx 
Cnra^roa, Secretary of Tobago, Naval Of- 
ficer of Demerara* * 


In Scot&nd, it appears to your Com- 
mittee that -the following offices come 
within the purview of the third Resolu- 
tion, as being wholly or principally dis- 
charged by deputy. Thet existence of 
many of these ancient offices appears to 
be secui"ed to Scotland by thfc‘act of 
Union ; but it is also provided in that act, 
that they shall be subject to such regula- 
tions as the parliament of Great Britain 
shall hereafter make 

The Keeper of the Great Seal, The 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, The Keeper of 
the Signet, Lord Register, Director of the 
Court of Chancery, Clerk to ditto. Re- 
ceiver of Bishops Rents, and King's Re- 
membrancer in the Court of Exchequer. 

In Ireland, the following Offices ap- 
pear to your Committee to come within 
the purview of the same Resolution : — 

Chief Remembrancer of the King’s 
Bench, Glerkwof the Pipe, Clerk of Com- 
•mon Pleas Office, Court of Exchequer, 
ProthoMOtary of Common Pleas, Protho- 
notary of King’s Bench, Crown Office, 
King’s Bench, Filasier’s Office, and 
Keeper of Declarations King’s Bench, 
Teller of the Exchequer, Keeper of Privy 
Seal, Keeper of«Records, Two Joint Mus- 
ter-Masters General. 

-- 1 

.Yefcw Coonnrittee have not been abSe to 
extend their inquiry to many other offices 
in the United Kingdoti}, and the Colonies, 
enumeraled in the supplement to the third 
Report. With respect, however, to some 
wbich^ are included in that Report, and 
whicln have not beeik.alr^dy adverted to, 
they think it necessary to submit the fol- 
lowing observations. 

The 'inconsiderable Office of Cartaker to 
Ins Majesty, is connected with the per- 
sonal servioe of the Royal Family, and 
consequently does not fall under the C9g- 
nizancel^f ^ur Committee. 

The Office of Keeper of Records in the 
receipt of the Exchequer, appears to be 
an efficient office of trust,, and Yiot over- 
paid by a salary of 400/. per annum. 

The places of OfBcfi Keeper ki the War 
Office, and of Register of Sefaures in the 
port of LondofiC are to be jAjppressed after 


tfad decease ^ iwsigiiatil^9 tf thc prej^t 
officerit • . ^ 

The Auditor of Excise has been ren-* 
dered^an efficient office. The office of 
Register to the Commissioners of " Salt 
Duties^ has beett already abolished : the 
salary now paid is in the nature of a com- 
pensation. • , 

The Receiver of Stamps appears to be 
a^necessary and responsible officer, and 
his«ecnolument8 not more than adequate. 

% The Distributors of Stan^ps are elective 
officers. The Distributors for. Bucking- 
hamshire and ,Kenl^ are equally sop with 
the rest ; they have been inserted in the 
list of offices executed by deputy in 
sequence of an indulgence which is ccin- 
iioed to the prest^nt officers. 

It appears by the evidence that the 
office of Accountant General of the Post 
Office is an efficient office, requiring per-* 
sonal attendance, with rei^onsibillty ; and 
that the emaluments of this office will not 
admit of reduction. The office of^ the 
Apothecary General has been under the 
consideration of the Treasury and by ;an 
agreement concluded with him his patent 
is to be surrendered on condition of re- 
ceiving an annuity of 2,500/. a year for 
life : an agreement which appears to jmur 
Committee to be eminenlly beneficial 
the public. • 

In Ireland, the allowance paid to jfi#* 
Keeper of the late Parliament House ap- 
pears to be a compensation for an office 
already suppressed. The office of Joint 
Solicitor of Ireland in Great Britain is also 
abolished, as well as that of Examiner of 
Hearth Money ; and the offices, of Clerk 
of the Quit Rents, Treasurer of the TPost 
Office, and Accountant General of th« 
Post Office, have been made efficient. 
Hie fees, which under the head of Muster 
Master General of Ireland, are stated to 
be due, but suspended,” a» in fact 
abolished. ^ 

Your Committee will conclude their 
Report, bringing.- distinctly before the 
House, the result of 4heis (txamination 
into suthrof the offices, stated by the Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditure to be Sine- 
cures, or Offices wholly or chiefly exe- 
cuted by depujyf as they have since their 
appointment had ijime or opportunity to 
investigate# whifh in their opinion came < 
•withiii the purview of the 2d ^d 3d RiS*" 
solhtio^ referred to thenir 

After p|irliamertt shall have provided 
such other sufficient means fqr enabling 







]^is» Maj€9jby 4uly io re<:op[ipeise 
fa^\list;harge of" and. .eSectiift Civil 
as to tfif tvlsdom of parUap:i<&nt 
S^l seem fitj— Your CpnQiinittee ii e of 
bpinioh* 

lst.~That tfe^e foUdwirfg offioesj hav- 
revenue without empioyment, 
might, at the expiration of the •existing 
iiiterestSrbe abolished : 

' - pcrilSa. 

Chief Justice in Eyre North of ^ 

Trent «£.1>730«! 

LawV Clerk in Secretary of 
StaCe^s Office, Hopie De- 
partment i. 300 

“CoUector and Transmitter of 
State Papers, Foreign De- 
partment 500 

Constable of tlie Castle of Li- 
merick, Ireland 75S 

• Not reported by Committee of 
Public Expenditure. 

Principal Housekeeper in the 

Excise Office 145 

Warehouse-keeper, Stamp Of- 
fice 200 

• „ 

^ c£.3,6*28 


2diy. That the following offices might 
tontinue at the expiration of the existing 
interests to be managed by the deputy, as 
present, without any addition to bis 
Salary tind emoluments; but that from 
the peculiar nature of the responsibility 
attached to them, however limited the 
tictual. duties to be performed, these of- 
ISces would, in the opinion of the Com- 
ihtttfie, be most Conveniently filled by 
some of those persons w ho hold for the 
time being certain high official situations, 
leaving . the annual atnoutit now paid Jt6 
ilteprincipal at the disposal of parliament : 

V Value 

■ fSt Annum. 

Auditor m the Exchequer c£.4,000 

Clerk of the Pells X... 3,000 

Chief Justice in Eyie South of 

'Trent * 1,969 

. a^.8969 

^dly. l*hat the following offices would 
admit of being left, after^the expiration of 
the existing interests, altogether under the 
inanagement of the Deputy, without any 
>^;i^dition to his present salary* and emolu^ 
inehts. The ei^oluiiients now received 

a ar being placed at 

mimt; ^ 

• * t .' 


Cdmmittee t [5 viit 

Annual AiiKHnt received try 

‘ r faA Deputy. "Tlic ra no tfriU 

Comptroller- of the Pipe, Ex- 

cb^uer t£A60 

Chirograpber*s Court, Com- % 

, ^ mon Pleas .•*. IfiSO 400 

Ciii^lc of the Eitchequer of 

PleaS; 663 665 

Kind’s Remembrancer, Ex- 
chequer 1,500 # 991 

Registrar of the high Court Vpl of Trofitfe^ 

of Appeals f payable tof 4 6 eeg 

Do. ... of Delegates ...f the Princi-f ‘ * 

Do. ... ofyldmiralty ...V paU j 

Clerk pf the Parliaments on 

average 7 years 3,617 4,946 

Principal Clerk Signet Office 110 260 

Do. Do. ... Do.,.. no 260 

Do. Do. ... Do.... 110 260 

Do. L.. Do. ... Do.... no 260 

Comptroller Ceneral of Ac- 
counts Excise : 503 * 446 

Inspector General Do. 7p 292 

Teller of the Exchequer 1,009 2,700 

Do. ... ... Do. 1,000 2,700 

Do. ... Do. as limited after 

I.ife uf present possessor 1,000 2,700 

Do. ... Do. ... Do.... 1,000 2,700 

Chief Remembrancer Exche- 
quer, Ireland 507 3,694 

Clerk of the Common Pleas, 

Exchequer Du uncertain 8,259 

Prothonotary Common Pleas, 

Ireland, on an average of 

three years 1,906 9,330 

Prothonotary King’s Bench,.. 

I reland, on an average of f Jd of Total 7 

three years ; V Fefes for self > 8,904 

Crown Office Do. ... Do. I and Clerks. 3 

Filazer ... Do. ... Dp. ^ * 

Keeper of the Privy Seal, Ire- 
land ...: 130 1,300 

Mustcr^Master-General, l)o. uncertain 4,000 

S. 68,983 


« 4thly. That, the following offices would 
adniH of being brought, at the expiration 
of th0 ekisting interests, entirely under the 
inanagement of the^ Deputy as now con- 
stituted : but that ’ithe^degreO of responsi- 
bility, or trouble attending the flischargO 
of the whole duties, would entitle ^he de- 
puty to an increase of the salary to be 
hereafter settled j'^whlbh renders the amount 
of ultimate saving to the public uncertain f 

Vftlue per Annum . 
t>eputy. rrincipal. 

Clerk of the Pipe, Exchequer jf; 100 720 

Foreign Apposer, Do 160 

Marshall Do 50 150 

Surveyor Green Wax^ Do. ....... If. in tlje <£, 94 

Alienation Office : 

Commissioner 52 ‘ 116 

Ditto ‘. 50 107 

Ditto ,50 107 

Recdirer-General.* 170 28 i 

Master in Chancery 10. lOf. 100 

Clerk .....l, 1.. 10 88 

Ditto.., 31. lOf. m 

Warden of the Mint « , 66 365 



Six] 


PARI,. 


of 


Gomptmller Do. 

Surveyor Meltings Do ; 

Principal Clerk, Privy Seal.. 

#>o Do. 

Do Do. 

3>c) Do 

Kegifeiter to Commissioners 
Excise^; self and Clerk .. 
CornptroileiitFirst Fruits ...... 

Teller of Exchequer (Ireland).. 

Clerk of the Pipe (Ireland) 

Add, not reported by (Joinmittee 
of Public Expenditure, Re- 
gister of Deeds for County 
of Middlesex 


£.66 

' 28 • 


210 

ii5 


30 


^^■1267 

103 

200 

200 

200 

0OO 

400 

96 

2,000 

730 


250 
£. 7,093 


Under this head may be classed the of- 
jices wholly or chiefly e^^eepted by deputy 
in Scotland ; of these, some .must be re- 
tained by the provisions ’Of the apt of 
Union, although subjected by the same 
act to be regulated by parliament. What 
the ultimate saving would be after such re- 
gulations as ftiay be thought expedient, is 
uncertain. 

£, 7,023 

Keeper of the Great Seal • 2,441 

Keeper of the Privy Seat.-- 2,758 

Keeper of the Signet 2,717 

Lord Register 500 2,000 

Director of Court of Chancery 65 1,335 

Clerk to Do.......p ith of the Fees 779 

King’s Remembrancer 5.50 

Receiver of Bishops Rents ... 3 75 370 

39,955 


With respect ^ offices in the colonies, 
where the deputy receives the whole emo- 
luments, paying^© the principal, by agree- 
ment, a fixed annual sum, and giving se- 
curity for the same, as well as for^the 
faithful execution of the office abroad. 
Your Committee reoort. That the persons 
in Great Britain holding those offices erv- 
joy perfelDt sinecures ; but that the in- 
come of them arising, altogether from fees 
payable in the colonies, it does not appear 
to your Conpiaittee ttiat aiiiy«smps would 


be* pli^ed at die disposal oi parliauient 
by regqlatiiig'or abolishing Inemf the^ 
anordjto the crown a v^ry oohsiderablci, 
patronage as at present constituted ; but 
do no^ seem easily « qapable of being 
brought within trie reach of any ecohor 
mical arrangeixients*in aid of the resourc^Bj!r 
of the erripire at*hotne. This plass of of- 
ficers is very numerpds, but your Com- 
mittee haiTe only had time or opportunity 
to report upon the following ; viz^ 

^ JAMAICA. 

'^luc Vi Anrtttflk 

Secretary and Clerk of the Inrolments ... <^.2,50Q 


Register in Chancery 

Receiver General 

Clerk of the Crown 

Naval Officer 

BARBADOES. 

Secretary and Clerk of the Courts. . 

Provost Marshal 

Naval Officer of Cura^oa 

Secretar>' of th.i Island of Tobago . 
Naval Officer of Demerara 


ABSTRACT. 


1st Head 

2d 

3,&28 

B,969 

3d 

6^1,983 

4th 

19,955 

5th 

rt.sis 


1,052 
2 , 000 ^ 
S,5Q6 
?,500 

710 

500 

400 

400 

.. ,250 

£. 11,838 


81,580 


The sum of 81,580/. being the amotmi 
of savings under the 1st, 2d, and 3d hc4d** 
of the foregoing abstract, would therefore 
accrue to the public in proportion as the 
several offices enumerated undet' thoka ' 
heads might fall in. And this sum to- 
gether with whatever saving might accrue 
from regulations under the 4th 
would be to be pjaced against the expence ' 
of any fund which parliament shall have 
in*stituted in pursuance of the Hesolution of 
the House for enabting his Majesty duly 
to recompense the faithful disci^arge ^ 
high and effective civil offices*^ 

20tb June 1^0. 
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